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PORTRAIT    OF     SIR    CHARLES     KNIGHTLEY,    BART 
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PLATE    11. 
A    SHORT-HORN    OX, 

BRED     BY    AND     THE     PROPERTY     OF    THE      MOST     HON.     THE     MARQUIS     OF     EXETER, 
OF     BURGHLEY     PARK,     NEAR     STAMFORD, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Twenty-five  Sovereigns  and  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  at  the 
Sraithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  December,  1855. 


SIR     CHARLES    KNIGHTLEY,    BART., 


FAWSLEY    PARK,    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The  country-life,  the  country-homes,  and,  above 
all,  the  country-gentlemen  of  tngland,  have  long 
been  to  foreigners  objects  of  envy  and  admiration, 
which  they  strive  to  imitate  in  vain.  They  are  as 
well  aware  as  we  can  be  ourselves  that  our  institu- 
tions owe  much  of  their  stabihty  to  these  peculiar 
features  of  English  society ;  but  with  all  their 
anxiety  to  adopt  the  same  habits  and  reap  the  same 
advantages,  there  is  some  ingredient  wanting  in 
the  corresponding  class  of  every  other  nation,  which 
makes  the  English  country  gentleman  stand  alone, 
like  one  of  the  oaks  in  his  own  park,  a  rare 
specimen  of  native  vigour,  judicious  cultivation, 
and  advantageous  position. 

We  should  much  like  to  walk  one  ot  our  least- 
enthusiastic  foreign  friends  through  the  park  at 
Fawslej',  the  picturesque  seat  of  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  whose  hkeness  so  appropriately  adorns 
the  present  number  of  our  magazine.  We  should 
like  to  show  him  the  magnificent  old  oaks,  rich 
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with  the  accumulated  growth  of  centuries,  and  in 
this  glorious  summer-time  spreading  upwards  in 
the  sunlight  into  a  perfect  fairy-land  of  beauty— 
the  undulating  park  dotted  with  deer,  now  cluster- 
ing under  some  giant  of  the  forest,  now  filing 
leisurely  down  to  the  calm  bright  water,  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  dip  of  a  swallow,  or  the  lazy  plash 
of  a  half-gorged  pike — the  distant  meadows  rippled 
with  new-mown  hay,  melting  into  the  haze  of  a 
July  noon,  and  the  trim  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  dark  with  evergreens  or  bright  with 
flowers.  If  he  be  a  poet  or  a  painter  (and  nine  men 
out  of  ten  are  one  or  other  in  their  hearts,  although, 
heaven  be  praised  !  the  faculty  seldom  develops 
itself  into  colours  or  verse),  he  may  drink  in  beauty 
till  his  eyes  are  dazzled  and  his  brain  swims— if  he 
be  an  antiquarian  and  a  historian,  we  will  bring 
him  to  the  fine  old  house,  and  fill  him  full  of 
romantic  records  and  soul-stirring  memorials  of 
the  olden  time.  He  has  read  of  the  Gunpowder 
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Plot;  he  has  heard  of  Catesby  and  his  comrades  ; 
nor  is  Guido  Fawkes  necessarily  connected  in  his 
mind  with  a  dislocated  figure  carried  to  and  fro  by 
a  troop  of  shouting  urchins  on  the  Fifth  of  Novem- 
ber. These  bold  conspirators  used  to  meet  at 
Fawsley,  and  the  room  is  still  in  existence  which 
enclosed  that  council  of  dark,  desperate  men.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  progress  of  our 
great  Rebellion,  and  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  are 
no  empty  nicknames  in  his  ear.  The  Knightleys 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  then  stout  par- 
tizans  of  liberty,  as  they  have  since  been  staunch 
supporters  of  the  throne.  The  history  of  the  family 
would  fill  a  volume ;  the  stock  has  always  been 
good — its  scions  sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie,  and 
the  present  baionet  is  no  unworthy  representative 
of  his  race. 

Sir  Charles  Knightley  was  born  Anno  Domin 
178],  and  is  consequently  now  in  his  TSth  year;  a 
fact  which  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who 
witness  his  still  graceful  seat  and  pliant  figure  as 
he  canters  along  on  a  thorough-bred  hack  to  inspect 
his  farm  or  visit  his  tenantry,  at  seven  o'clock  on 
a  cold  winter's  morning.  These  early  hours,  added 
to  temperate  habits  and  constant  out-of-door  exer- 
cise, have  probably  been  the  means  of  preserving 
intact  his  excellent  constitution  up  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life.  He  received  the  usual  education  of 
an  English  gentleman,  passing  from  Rugby  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  customary  manner; 
a  process  of  hardening  first,  and  polishing  after- 
wards, which  best  fits  the  stone  for  its  setting  in 
after-life.  But  Sir  Charles  was  not  of  the  stuflf 
which  settles  quietly  down  into  a  mere  drone  in 
the  hive :  he  inherited  the  mettle  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  when  our  country  WdS  threatened  with  inva- 
sion in  the  year  of  panic  1801,  we  find  him  joining 
the  militia,  and  doing  duty  with  that  force  until  all 
fear  of  aggression  from  our  unruly  neighbours  had 
passed  away. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  fox-hunting  was  the 
favourite  pastime — nay,  with  the  young  almost  the 
engrossing  business  of  the  winter  months;  and 
Sir  Charles  was  too  well  situated  for  its  pleasures, 
not  to  become  an  ardent  votary  of  the  chase.  He 
was  young,  spirited,  full  of  energy,  and  a  brilliant 
rider ;  for  many  years  Northamptonshire  rung  with 
the  daring  feats  and  excellent  horsemanship  of  the 
famous  Knightley  "  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona  ;"  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  both  before 
and  after  his  time  there  have  not  been  many  sports- 
men distinguished  for  their  performances  over  a 
country ;  but  we  do  maintain  that  amongst  Sir 
Charles  Knightley's  contemporaries  we  find  the 
majority  of  those  names  which  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  consider  the  ornaments  of  the  hunting- 
field.     Lord   Jersey,  Messrs.  Assheton    Smith, 


Musters,  Cholmondeley,  Cooke,  Lindow  Germaine, 
and  a  host  of  first-flight  men,  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  meeting  each  other,  either  with  the  Quorn 
or  Pjrtchley  hounds ;  and  in  those  days,  as  now, 
the  chivalry  of  the  shires  were  ever  ready  to  bring 
science,  skill,  and  daring  into  play,  for  the  avowed 
object  of  "  being  in  the  same  field  with  the  hounds," 
and  the  inward  motive  of  going  "  a  turn  better 
than  their  neighbours."  We  have  always  hear  \ 
that  the  Nor.hamptonshire  baronet  was  second  to 
none ;  nay,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  even 
when  not  mounted  on  Benvolio,  "  all  alone  in  his 
glory." 

Of  this  famous  hunter,  avowedly  the  best  Sir 
Charles  ever  owned,  we  must  say  a  few  words. 
Like  his  master,  he  was  quite  thorough-bred ;  but 
unlike  the  man,  the  hoise  seems  only  to  have  had 
an  acquired  taste  for  hunting,  and  to  have  shown, 
on  his  first  introduction  to  the  chase,  a  very  deter- 
mined antipathy  to  following  hounds.  Patience 
and  good  usage,  however,  will  succeed  when  all 
else  fails,  particularly  with  a  well-bred  one.  Sir 
Charles  took  tlie  young  horse  out  by  himself  one 
fine  morning,  when  living  at  the  famous  club  at 
Pytchley,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  reason 
— in  vain;  stock  still  he  stood;  no  power  could 
induce  him  to  jump  a  fence.  The  rider  came  home 
to  luncheon  somewhat  disgusted,  but  not  discou- 
raged. After  a  glass  of  Madeira,  he  brought  him 
out  again,  still  patient,  good-tempered,  and  perse- 
veikig.  The  animal,  that  would  have  resisted 
coercion  to  the  death,  was  subdued  by  kindness  ; 
and  from  that  day  Benvolio  became,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilHant  hunter  in  England.  Of  his  jumping 
powers  we  need  only  say  that  Sir  Charles  was  seen 
on  one  occasion  to  ride  him  over  a  locked  six- 
barred  gate,  on  to  a  canal-bridge,  and  over  the  cor- 
responding gate  which  was  not  locked,  into  the  field 
beyond.  It  was  also  on  this  horse,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  he  cleared  the  surprising  distance  of 
thirty-one  feet,  over  a  fence  and  brook,  just  below 
Brixworth  Hill,  at  a  spot  which  has  ever  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  "Knightley's  leap.'"  We 
ourselves  know  the  place  well,  and,  even  on  a  second 
Benvolio,  honestly  confess  no  power  on  earth 
would  induce  us  to  ride  at  it. 

As  a  master  of  hounds.  Sir  Charles  is  so  well 
known  to  the  sporting  world,  that  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  any  particulars  as  to  his  system,  his 
establishment,  or  the  excellent  sport  he  showed. 
Amongst  his  contemporaries,  he  was  thought  to 
breed  his  hounds  a  httle  too  fine ;  but  Sir  Charles 
loved  pace,  and  his  knowledge  of  animal  nature 
led  him  to  pay  a  just  and  unvarying  tribute  to  hlood. 
No  man  has  perhaps  been  so  successful  in  breeding 
first-class  animals  of  every  description ;  and  his 
late  sale  of  short-horns  at  Fawsley,  realizing  the 
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sum  of  £6,163  10s,,  proves  that  his  method  was  a 
successful  one,  and  that  in  every  particular  he 
went  the  right  way  to  work. 

As  time  stole  on,  and  middle  age,  though  it  left 
the  eye  as  light,  the  form  as  lithe  and  vigorous  as 
ever,  damped  somewhat  the  redundant  spirits,  and 
suhdued  as  it  matured  the  tastes  of  manhood.  Sir 
Charles  bid  adieu  to  the  hunting  field,  deeply  to 
the  regret  of  his  brother-sportsmen,  and  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  more  assiduously  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  a  taste  to  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  most  constant.  Popular  as  he  is,  and  beloved 
by  high  and  low,  perhaps  amongst  the  farmers  of 
Northamptonshiie  more  than  any  other  class.  Sir 
Charles  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect 
oracle.  He  has  done  more  for  agriculture  in  that 
district  than  any  man  now  living,  and  is  respected 
and  admired  accordingly.  Engrossing,  however, 
as  is  the  pursuit  of  farming,  it  never  seduced  this 
thorough  English  gentleman  to  waver  for  an  in- 
stant from  the  duties  of  his  high  position;  and 
even  in  the  shades  of  wooded  Fawsley,  and  the 
peaceful  joys  of  a  happy  domestic  hearth  and  an 
extended  circle  of  friends,  his  attention  was  not  to 
be  distracted  from  the  stirring  events  of  the  great 
political  world.  During  the  reform  agitation  of 
1831,  when  the  coming  bill  so  disorganised  the 
whole  fabric  of  Enghsh  society,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  late  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  present  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  to  oust  the  late  Mr.  Cartwright  from  the 
representation  of  the  whole  county  of  Northampton. 
Sir  Charles  came  boldly  to  the  rescue,  stood  by 
the  side  of  his  old  friend,  and  kept  the  poll  open 
for  thirteen  days,  but  without  success.  In  1834, 
he  was  returned  without  opposition  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  Northamptonshire,  for  which  he  sat  till 
1852,  when  he  retired  in  favour  of  his  son,  Mr, 
Rainald  Knightley — a  gentleman  who,  in  addition 
to  a  cultivated  intellect  and  literary  taste,  inherits 
his  father's  popularity,  and  his  happy  knack  of 
stealing  over  a  country  in  a  quick  thing.  Notwith- 
standing the  stirring  and  busy  life  led  by  Sir 
Charles  Knightley,  Time  has  indeed  dealt  very 
hghtly  with  him,  both  in  person  and  spirits.  As 
the  poet  says,  he  has  just  brushed  him  with  his 
wing,  and  so  passed  by.  To  this  day  his  habits 
are  as  active,  his  mind  as  keen,  and  his  energy  as 
untiring  as  in  the  morning  prime  of  youth.  Even 
now  the  personal  advantages,  for  which  as  a  young 
man  he  was  so  remarkable,  are  but  chastened  by 
the  lapse  of  years.     He  is  still  one  of  the  finest 


horsemen  that  ever  got  into  a  saddle — hand,  seat, 
and  nerve  are  all  admirable ;  and  although  he  has 
for  many  seasons  discontinued  the  practice  of 
following  hounds,  he  is  still  to  be  seen,  on  some 
fine  winter's  morning,  eagerly  watching  the  merry 
pack  as  they  wind  their  fox  through  the  famous 
holding  covert  of  Badby  Wood,  his  own  property, 
and,  as  may  easily  be  conceived  with  such  an 
owner,  a  certain  find.  There  are  but  few  left  of 
the  comrades  of  his  youth ;  and  the  once-famous 
Pytchley  Club,  of  which  he  was  so  long  an  orna- 
ment, in  the  days  of  the  late  Lord  Spencer,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  is  now  completely  broken 
up.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  are  still  alive  and 
flourishing ;  nor  has  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
famous  horse  Lancet,  bought  by  him  of  Mr.  Nether- 
cote  (a  brother  member),  for  the  handsome  figure 
of  seven  hundred  guineas,  yet  entirely  died  out  in 
the  memory  of  the  sportsmen  of  Northamptonshire; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
named,  and  one  or  two  old  Peninsular  veterans,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  muster  half-a-dozen  of  that 
famous  association,  which  was  once  second  only  to 
Melton  for  the  charms  of  society  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  chase.  "  All  that's  bright  must  fade"  :  "  the 
black  eye  will  grow  dim,  the  straight  back  will 
stoop,  the  full  leg  will  fall,  but  the  heart  is  always 
young" ;  and  if  there  be  an  ehxir  vitse  to  keep  that 
organ  ever  fresh  and  healthy,  it  must  surely  be  a 
career  spent  in  a  wholesome  alternation  of  the 
duties  of  charity  and  good-will,  with  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  field.  As  Sir 
Charles  Knightley  rides  out  of  his  own  gates  at 
Fawsley,  the  peasant  looks  after  him  from  his  work, 
and  smiles  a  blessing  on  his  benefactor;  the  sturdy 
yeoman  doflfs  his  hat  when  he  meets  him  in  the 
lane,  and  is  gratified  at  a  passing  word  of  kindness 
from  the  hberal  landlord  and  judicious  friend; 
whilst  the  gentry  and  aristocracy  of  the  country  are 
proud  of  their  order,  while  they  can  number  in 
its  ranks  such  sterling  men  as  the  widely  and 
deservedly-respected  lord  of  Fawsley.  Long  may 
he  continue  in  the  position  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him,  and  which  he  so  nobly  fills ;  long 
may  he  be  spared  as  a  bright  example  to  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England — the  kind  master, 
the  tender  parent,  the  considerate  landlord,  the 
staunch  friend,  and  the  perfect  gentleman,  in  the 
highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term. 


AS 
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THE    GRASSES    AT    DIFFERENT    STAGES    OF    THEIR    GROWTH. 


BY      CUTHBERT     W.     JOHNSON,     ESQ.,      F.R.S. 


That  the  grasses  vary  in  their  nutritious  quality 
at  different  seasons  is  an  old  observation.  This 
difference  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  grass  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  first 
keepers  of  live  stock.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  change  have  been  rude,  and  of  little  practical 
value.  The  occupiers  of  the  water  meads  of  Eng- 
land's great  southern  chalk  formation  (to  give  an 
instance  out  of  many)  well  know  the  value  of 
the  first  spring  crop  of  the  irrigated  grass  for  the 
food  of  their  lambs  and  sheep ;  but  they  are  also 
aware  that  the  second  crop  of  the  season  differs 
materially  in  its  value.  "  It  rots  the  sheep,"  they 
tell  you.  Then,  again,  the  farmer  remarks  that  the 
second  or  summer  crop  of  grass  is  poorer  in  qua- 
lity than  the  first  or  spring  crop.  It  is  not  so  fat- 
tening :  when  made  into  hay  "  it  dries  up  too  fast." 
Now,  although  some  of  the  recent  chemical  exa- 
minations of  grasses  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth  do  not  serve  to  explain  all  these  practical 
observations,  yet  they  still  give  us  much  useful  in- 
formation, and  certainly  serve  to  suggest  more 
extended  examinations ;  and  they  may  lead  to 
another  important  enquiry — the  advantage  of 
varying  the  top  or  other  dressings  apphed  to  any 
given  crop  at  different  seasons. 

It  appeared  as  the  general  result  of  a  careful 
examination  of  most  of  the  ordinary  meadow 
grasses,  that  those  which  come  the  earliest  into 
flower  contain  the  most  --^&\.er{Jour.  Roy.Ag.  Soc, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  533).  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  mean  amount  per  cent,  of 
water  and  ash  {in  the  wet  grass)  of  groups  of  four 
specimens  of  various  grasses  flowering  at  the  times 
assigned : — 

Water, 

Soft  brome-grass.  May  8 'x 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  May 25 . .  '  ^ 
Annual  meadow  grass.  May  28   . . . .  ( 

Meadow  fox-tail  grass,  June  1 ' 

Perennial  rye  grass,  June  8 

Annual  rye  grass,  June  8 

Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  June)>  71-93     1.84 

11    ,.,. 

Cock's-foot  grass,  June  11 

Hard  fescue  grass,  June  13 

Rough-stalked  meadowgrass,  June  18 
Crested  dog's-tail  grass,  June  21 . .  . . 

Upright  brome-grass,  June  23 

Meadow  soft  grass,  June  29 


Ash. 


1.58 


66.31      2.09 


Downy  oat  grass,  July  1 1 , 

Meadow  barley,  July  11 

Cat's-tail  or  Timothy  grass,  July 


■n5 


61.81     2.13 


Here  it  will  be  seen  (remarks  Professor  Way) 
that,  although  the  progression  from  very  watery 
specimens  in  the  month  of  May  to  much  drier 
grasses  in  June  and  July  is  not  altogether  regular, 
yet  it  is  well  marked.  Thus,  whilst  four  specimens 
of  grass  collected  between  the  first  and  last  weeks 
of  May  afford  on  an  average  only  21  per  cent,  of 
dri/  mutter,  other  four  specimens  collected  during 
the  two  early  weeks  of  July  contain  on  an  average 
38  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  or  nearly  double.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  known  to  be  the  case  that  the  early 
grasses,  valuable  as  they  are  for  spring  food,  do 
not  afford  the  same  weight  of  hay  as  those  which 
come  into  flower  at  a  more  advanced  period  ;  so 
that  in  calling  attention  to  this  circumstance,  we 
are  merely  enunciating  in  another  form  a  well- 
known  truth. 

The  grasses  of  irrigated  lands  seem  to  folio  v  a 
similar  rule.  Specimens  of  grass  from  a  water 
meadow  yielded  per  cent. — 

Water.       Ash. 

April  30 87.58         1.28 

June  26 74.53         2.24 

The  nutritive  properties  of  this  grass,  however 
(which  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  rough-stalked 
meadow  grass,  soft  meadow  grass,  meadow  barley, 
and  perennial  rye  grass),  being  dried  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°,  showed  not  only  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  flesh  and  fat-producing  principles  to  be 
present  in  the  first  crop,  but  (owing  to  the  effects, 
we  may,  perhaps,  conclude,  of  the  irrigation  waters) 
a  much  larger  projoortion  of  these  princif)les  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  same  grass  from  unwatered 
soils.      The   following   was   the   result   of  Way's 

analyses  {ibid,  180):  — 

1st  crop.  2d  crop. 

Albuminous  or  flesh-forming   prin-  ?  or  qi  lo  02 

ciples S  "  ' 

Fatty  matters 6-53  2.06 

Heat-producing   principles  —  starch,  (  3205  43  00 

gum,  sugar,  &c i 

Woody  fibre 25.14  34.30 

Mineral  matters  or  ash 10.37  8.82 

This  grass  was  from  a  water-meadow  at  Stratton, 
near  Cirencester  :  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  crojjs  procured  from  it  by 
the  aid  of  water  are  very  large.  Two  square  yards 
of  an  average  part  of  the  field  were  staked  out  and 
mown  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  produce  in  the 
green  state  weighed  ll^lbs.  On  the  26th  of  June 
the  second  crop  from  the  plot  of  two  square  ya 
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was  cut ;  it  weighed  S^lbs.  The  amount  of  the 
or}?anic  matters  I  have  already  given.  The  com- 
position   of   the   mineral  poriion  or  ash    was    as 

follows  {ibid,  vol,  xi.,  539)  :— 

1st  crop,  2nd  crop, 

April  30,  June2G. 

Filica    9.24  34.11 

Phosphoric  acid 9.31  5.56 

Sulphuric  acid     3.55  4.23 

Carbonic  acid 11.62  1.15 

Lime    9.50  9.13 

Magnesia 2.47  2.49 

Pfr-oxide  of  iron    1.31  0.62 

Potash 90.0  22.13 

Soda    0.9  0.0 

Chloride  of  Potassium    0.0  17-40 

Common  salt 2.91  3.14 

The  chief  results  noticeable  here  are — 1,  The 
larger  proportion  of  silica  present  in  the  second 
crop,  and  the  diminished  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  This  might  lead  us  to  examine 
the  result  of  an  application  of  either  guano  or 
superphosphate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  a 
top-dressing  for  the  second  crop  of  grass.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  Peru  the  cultivators  apply  about 
one  cwt,  per  acre  of  guano  to  their  irrigated  lands 
just  before  they  let  on  the  water;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  meads,  which  are  irrigated  with  sewer  water 
(when  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  bulk  or 
feeding  value  of  the  three  or  four  large  crops  pro- 
duced), there  is  an  abounding  presence  of  both 
ammoniacal  matters  and  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  composition  of 
even  the  organic  portion  of  a  plant  is  materially 
influenced  by  that  of  the  manure  with  which  it  is 
dressed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen present  in  the  seeds  of  wheat.  Now  Herm- 
Btaedt  found  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  {ibid, 
vol.  iv.,  179),  that  the  seeds  grown  without  manure 
gave  9.2  per  cent,  of  gluten  (containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen). 

Wheat  grown  with  vegetable  manure  , .        9.6 

„  „         „     cow  dung 12.0 

„  „         „     sheep  dung    32.9 

„  „         „     night  soil    33,14 

Neither  are  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  plant  during  the  growth  of  the 
crops  of  the  farm  confined  to  either  the  meadow 
grasses  or  the  seed  corn.  The  straw  of  the  oat  also 
appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J,  P.  Norton, 
to  undergo  equally  considerable  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  the  mineral  substances  which  it  con- 
tains. The  oat  he  examined  was  of  the  potato 
variety,  and  the  plants  grown  by  Mr,  J,  Girdwood, 
of  Carstophine,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,'  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height 
{Trans.  Hic/h.  Soc,  1845,  p.  321),  The  following 
table  gives  the  amount  of  water  and  of  ash  per 


cent,  contained  in  the  plants  In  each  of  the  thirteen 
weeks,  from  June  4  to  September,  3  employed  in  the 
investigation : — 

Day  when  The  leaf.  The  stalk, 

received.  Water,  Ash.  Water.  Ash. 

June 4  80.51  2.16  87.04  1.36 

„     11  82.76  1.86  87.05  1.28 

„     ,,o,,.18  82.02  1.63  87.13  1.28 

„     25  78  53  2.35  84.74  1.40 

July 2  80.26  2.24  83.66  1.28 

„     9  76.97  2.81  82.05  1.40 

„     10  76.53  3.06  80.85  1.52 

„      23  77.61  3.85  79.60  1.63 

„     30  77.00  3.78  76.64  1.74 

August....    G  76.63  3.75  75.66  2.01 

„     13  74.06  6.14  69.80  2.00 

„     20  79.93  4.25  76.27  1.58 

„     27  70.68  6.49  71.56  2.19 

Sept 3  24  60  15.78  71.70  2.36 

It  next  became  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  oat  plant  at  different 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  following  table  contains 
the  result  of  some  of  Mr.  Norton's  examinations. 
The  ashes  of  the  leaf  of  the  unripe  oat  plant  con- 
tained : — 

June  4,   June  18.   July  2,  July  16, 
Potash  &  soda. .    24.60       26.21        18.78       18.35 
Common  salt    .    16.34       11.30         7.92         0.30 

Lime    8.44         7-33         6.9l         5.13 

Magnesia     5.33         3.47         2.39         1.63 

Oxide  of  iron.,  0.61  0.72  0.40  0.55 
Sulphuric  acid.  .  11.74  10.59  9.50  13.05 
Phosphoric  acid  16.16  10  12  6.92  2.91 
Silica   16.58       30.31       47.62       58,22 

The  ashes  of  the  unripe  stalk  contained — 

June 4,  June  18,  July  2.  July  16, 

Potash  &  soda. ,    24.94  26.49  36.25  42.43 

Common  salt,,    32.66  24.94  11.62  4.46 

Lime    2.40          3.74  2.64  4.12 

Magnesia     0.88         2.20         1.17  1.47 

Oxide  of  iron  , .      0.39         0  40  0.88  0.62 

Sulphuric     acid     6.15         8.51         7.98  7-84 

Phosphoric  acid  16.15  12.55         2.21  6.31 

Silica    16.29  20.41  36.64  34,85 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant  the  amount  of  potash  and  soda 
decreased  in  the  leaf,  but  materially  increased  in 
the  stalk.  That  the  siUca  in  both  increased,  but 
in  much  the  largest  proportion  in  the  leaf,  and 
that  in  both  portions  of  the  plant  the  common  salt 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  very  materially  decreased 
during  the  six  weeks  the  examinations  continued. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
chemical  examinations  might  not  only  be  usefully 
extended,  but  that  they  lead  to  several  other  sub- 
jects for  inquiry.  It  is  evident  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  we  have  been  examining  vary 
in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  that  to  a 
very  material  extent.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  certain  fertihzers,  which  are  hardly  remunera- 
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tive  when  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  might  be 
rendered  far  more  useful  by  improvements  in  the 
usual  mode  of  employing  them.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  great  difference  which  is  produced  by  slight, 
and  not  always  easily  explained,  variations  of  this 
kind,  such  as  by  sowing  guano,  gypsum,  &c.,  in 
moist  weather  rather  than  in  dry;  or,  to  give  ano- 
ther instance,  the  yet  unexplained  much  greater 
good  effect  of  applying  a  mixture  of  common  salt 
and  soot  to  certain  crops,  than  by  their  separate 
application,     We  are,  in  fact,  never  likely  to  ex- 


haust these  kind  of  practical  inquiries.  Many 
generations  of  farmers  and  of  learned  professors 
will,  probably,  yet  exist,  who  will  together  continue 
to  explore  Nature's  fields,  and  to  examine  her  mani- 
fold and,  to  us,  mysterious  movements ;  but  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  these  useful  researches 
being  exhausted  ;  as  one  difficulty  is  removed,  one 
beautiful  myth  rendered  intelligible,  others  will 
arise  in  rapid  succession  to  excite  our  curiosity, 
and  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  searcher  after 
knowledge. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  of  June.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and 
Governors  of  the  Society  were  present :  Lord  Portman, 
President,  in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Southampton,  SirWatkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Baiker,  Mr.  Bartbropp, 
Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Cavendish, 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.Gadesden,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr. 
Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Mr.  Allen 
Ransome,  Mr.  Sillifant,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Piof.  Way,  Mr.  Burch  Western,  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft,  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

Harry  Stephen  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  near 
York,  wa&  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

A'len,  William,  StanbriJge  Hall,  Rochford,  Essex. 

Alison,  Alexaiiiler,  Hainanlt  Forest,  Essex. 

Baillie,  Hamilton,  Ash  Hall,  Cowbrii^ge,  Glamorganshire. 

Beaumont,  GeorEje  jiin.,  Brid,eford  Hill,  Nottinghara. 

Bee*er,  Bcv.  William  Hrlt,  Cowbr'ulge,  Glamorganshire. 

B'yth,  James,  24,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  Loi:don. 

Chick,  John,  jun.,  Compton  Valhncr,  Doi  Chester.  Dorset. 

Clarke,  Frederick  L'Estrange,  Bwllwell,  Milford  Haveu,  Peaibs. 

Clowe*,  George,  57,  Russel!  Square,  London. 

Clowes,  William,  Garretts,  Banstead,  Surrey. 

Crane,  James,  jnn.,  Tolpnddle,  Dorrhesier,  Dorset. 

Cooke,  Robert  Carter,  Livermore,  Bury-St.-Edmunds. 

Cooke,  Grimwood,  Horaeheath  Park  Farm,  Linton,  Carabs. 

Diickham,  Thomas,  Baysbam  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

E'p'iinston,  Alexander,  Chewton  Glen,  Christchurcb. 

Emery,  Robert  Wortley,  Ashhyde-la-Zoncb,  Leicestershire. 

Fletciier,  John  Charles,  Dale  Park,  Arundel,  Susses. 

Garneyf,  Charles,  Kenton,  Debenbnm,  Suffolk, 

Gibson,  Martin,  Goosetrec  Farm.  jMarcli,  Cambridgeshire. 

Glee?,  Edward  Holt,  Backford  H'lll,  Chester. 

Glover,  R.bert,  Wexford,  Liehfieid,  Staffordshire. 

Hall,  Claries,  TollcfhnntKiiigbt?,  Kilvedoii,  Esrex. 

llambro,  Charles,  Milton  Abbey,  Blnndlord,  Dorset. 

Harding,  John,  Dnrsley,  Gloucestershire. 

Hawkins,  Alexander,  lll,IjOndoii  Road,  Southwark. 

Hewer,  William,  Scvenbampton,  Highworth,  Wilts. 

Lewis,  Edward,  Pick  Hill,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 

Miller,  George,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts. 

Nesham,  David,  Haughton-le-Skerne,  Darlington,  Durham. 

Oldacre?,  Matthew,  Clipsion,  Market   Harbro',  Leieestershire. 

Robertson,  General  W.  B.,  Chewton  '3len.  Christchnrch,  Hants. 

Rust,  George,  Chatham  Hall,  Great  WaUharo,  Essex. 

Sibthorpe,  Major,  M.P ,  Canwick  House,  Lincoln. 

Tabor,  Georjjc,  Riveuhall,  Witham,  Es^ex. 

Walker,  Thotrcs,  Yauwortb,  Northlejch,  Gloucestershire. 


Waller,  Thomas,  Sutton  Hall,  Woodbrid?e,  Suffolk. 
Webb,  William  Frederick,  Sion  Hdl,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
Weiss,  Fcveaux,  Chester-terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

Finances.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  was  £3,660. 

Country  Meeting  op  1857. — Mr.  Raymond 
Barker  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobb- ,  as  the  Inspection  of  Sites' 
Committee  for  the  district  of  tha  country  meeting  of 
next  year,  reported  in  detail  to  the  Council  the  results 
of  their  personal  visit  to  Bath,  Dorchester,  Salisbury, 
Taunton,  and  Winchester,  and  the  respective  accommo- 
dation offered  by  those  localities  f  jr  the  holding  ot  the 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Deputations  were  then  received  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  who  favoured  the  Council  with  state- 
ments of  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  several  locali- 
ties proposed,  and  received  (he  best  acknowledgments  of 
the  Council  for  their  attpndance  :  namely,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Marquis  of  Bath,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P. ;  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  William 
Ramsden,  Bart. ;  Sir  Frederick  H.  H,  Bathurst,  Bart. ; 
the  Mayors  of  Bath,  Dorchester,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
chester ;  the  Bailiff' of  Taunton;  Mr.  Antrobus,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Beaden,  Mr.  W.  J.  Brown,  Getieral  Buckley, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  C.  Bueh,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bush,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Cotterell,  Mr.  Dowding,  Mr.  Estcourt, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  E.  W.  Gillett,  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  Mr.  Knatchbull,  M.l\  ;  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Mills,  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  Mr.  Edward  Pope,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Robertson,  Captain  Scobcll,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Sheridan, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Sturt,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  W,  Thompson,  Mr.Tite, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Turll,  Colonel  Hawdon  Ward,]Mr.  Thomas 
Wegg,  and  i\Ir.  Wyndham,  M.P, 

The  Council  decided  that  the  Country  Meeting  of  the 
i  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  year 
1857  should  be  held  at  Salisbury,  provided  that  the 
Andover  and  Salisbury  and  the  Warminster  and  Sa'is- 
bury  Railways  should  be  open  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  live-stock,  and  implcmfnts,  by  the  25th  of 
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March,  1857  ;  but  that  if  such  railways  should  not  be 
open  for  such  conveyance  by  that  date,  that  the  Country 
Meeting  of  1857  should  be  held  at  Bath. 

Pkize  Essays. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  following  awards  from 
the  Judges  of  Essays  :  — 

I.  James  Buckman,  Professor  of  Geology  iu  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester:  the  prize  of  Twenty 
Sovereisus,  f>'r  the  best  Essay  on  the  roots  of  the  Wheat 
plant,  describirg  their  growth  and  development. 

II.  KoBiiKT  Smith,  of  Emmet's  Grange,  South  Molton, 
Devonshire  :  the  prize  of  Tvventy  Sovereigns  for  the  best 
account  of  the  different  modes  of  bringing  moorland  into 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  submitted  to  the  Council,  from 
the  Journal  Committee,  the  following  schedule  of  the 
subjects  and  amounts  of  prizes  for  the  essays  to  be  sent 
in  for  competition  to  the  Secretary  by  the  1st  of  March 
next ;  which  the  Council  adopted: — 

1.  The  results  of  microscopic  observation  applied  to  the 
vegetatile  physiology  of  agriculture,  £50. 

2.  The  best  mode  ot  levelhug  ridge  and  furrow  pasture  land 
aftrr  drainage,  £20. 

3.  On  the  permanent  amelioration  of  soils  by  admixture 
with  others,  £20. 

4.  Destruction  of  vermin  infesting  the  homestead  and  stack- 
yard, £10. 

5.  Ou  the  comparative  advantages  of  entering  upon  farms 
in  spring  and  autumn;  together  with  instructions  to  the 
young  farmer  oa  his  entry  at  either  season,  £20, 

6.  On  the  results  of  drilling  wheat  or  barley  at  different  dis- 
tances with  the  same  quantities  of  seed;  and  also  with 
varied  n.uantities  of  seed  per  acre,  f  10. 

7.  Any  other  agricultural  subject,  £10. 

8.  On  the  comparative  advantages  of  sowing  beans  in  spring 
and  autumn,  £10. 

9.  On  the  early  or  late  sowing  of  root  crops,  £10. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : — 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  new  scheriule  of  charges  to  be  made 
by  the  consulting-chemist  to  members  of  the  Society  for 
finalises  and  prolessicnal  opinions  on  different  topics. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  C'  nsulting-chemisl's  annual  report  to 
the  chetuical  committee,  at  the  next  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

3.  The  repetition,  on  the  18th  of  June,  of  Prof.  Way's  Lec- 
ture on  the  Composition  of  Drainage  Waters  (delivered 
in  Whitsun-\\eek,  when  many  of  the  members  were  absent 
irom  to\>n),  with  the  addition  of  such  matter  as  has  been 
since  derived  from  Piof.  Way's  further  researches  on  that 
interesting  and  important  inquiry. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Veterinary  Grant.  —  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  laid  before  the 
Council  the  following  recommendation,  which,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

That  the  £200  per  annum  voted  by  the  Society  to  the  Vete- 
rinary College  shall  iu  future  be  appropriated  as  follows, 
viz.,  £100  per  annum  for  the  Lectures  f;iven  iu  Hanover- 
square  by  the  Professors  of  that  institution  ;  and  £100 
for  the  gfneral  objects  contemplated  by  that  grant ;  and 
that  the  £100  per  annum  for  the  Lectures  be  subject  to 
tl  e  usual  rules  applying  to  papers  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal. 

Chelmsford  Meeting.— Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  re- 
ported the  favourable  progress  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  Society's  ensuing  Country  Meeting,  to  beheld  at 
Chelms'ord  in  the  middle  of  July  next. 

Implements  at  Work.— Colonel  Challoner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Implement  Committee,  reported  recommenda- 


tions in  reference  to  the  implements  to  be  shown  in 
active  operation  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting.  These 
recommendations  were  adopted. 

Member  of  Council.— On  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  the 
Earl  of  Powis  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P., 
transferred  to  the  class  of  Trustees. 

Steward  of  Cattle. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas  was  unanimously  appointed 
one  of  the  Stewards  of  Cattle  at  the  Country  Meetings 
of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Simpson,  who  retires 
this  year  by  rotation. 

Judges  of  Live  Stock. — The  Council  appointed 
Judges  for  the  several  classes  of  Live  Stock  at  the 
Chelmsford  Meeting. 

Disease  among  Cattle.— The  Council  were  fa- 
voured by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  with  the  following 
communications  from  the  Foreign  Office ; 

"  Foreign  Office,  May  31,  1856. 

"  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  transmit 
to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  de- 
spatch from  Colonel  Hodges,  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General 
at  Hamburg,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Lubeck,  reporting  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  that  Government  with  respect  to  the  pulmonary  disease 
which  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  in  Mecklenburg. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Hudson,  Esq.  "E.  Hammond. 

•  Hamburg,  May  24,  1856. 

'  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  to 
your  Lordship  a  copy  of  a  despatch  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Vice-Consul  at  Lubeck  of  the  17th  inst.  The  disease, 
which  Mr.  Blackwell  alludes  to,  has  been  for  some  time  pre- 
valent in  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  and  I  have  called 
upon  him  to  procure  more  specific  information  as  regards  the 
subject,  which  when  I  receive  I  shall  transmit  to  your  liord- 
ship.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  has  assumed 
a  very  formidable  character  in  Mecklenburg,  and  that  the 
losses  are  90  per  cent.' — I  have,  &c.,  '  G.  L.  HODGES. 

'  The  Earl  of  Clarendon.' 

'  Lubeck,  17th  May,  1856. 

'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  a 
contagious  pulmonary  disease  having  broken  out  among  the 
horned  cattle  of  Mecklenburg,  the  same  disease,  I  believe, 
which  has  caused  such  ravages  among  the  cattle  in  Poland, 
the  Lubeck  Government  have  issued  sanitary  regulations  to 
be  adopted  in  case  the  disease  should  appear  within  the 
Lubeck  territory,  and  have  moreover  enjoined,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  that  no  horned  cattle  shall  enter  the  Lubeck 
territory  from  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  except  such  as  are  certified  by  the  pro- 
per authorities  to  be  perfectly  free  irom  the  disease.— I 
have,&c.,  (Signed)  '  F.  A.  Blackwell.' 

'  Colonel  Hodges,  C.B.'" 

The  Council  adjourned  to  their  Weekly  Meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  of  June. 


A  Special  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  of  June  :  present.  Lord  Portman,  President,  in 
the  chair ;  Lord  Walsingbam,  Sir  Stafford  Henry 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Slaney,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  W^ilson  of  Stowlangtoft. 

Foreign  Stock. — The  period  for  receiving  entries  for 
foreign  stock,  to  be  shown  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting, 
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was  further  extended  to  the  28th  June.  The  French 
I  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  informed  the  Council  of 
he  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  pay  all 
*:he  expenses  attending  the  transit  of  cattle  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  Chelmsford,  and  to  send  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  improved  short-wooUed  sheep  from  the 
Imperial  berp^eries. 

Assizes. — The  President  informed  the  Council  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  had  kindly  post- 
poned the  holding  of  the  Assizps  at  Chelmsford,  from 
the  week  of  the  Society's  Show,  for  which  they  had  been 
fixed,  to  a  subsequent  date.  The  thanks  of  the  Council 
were  ordered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  for  this  mark  of 
his  kind  consideration,  and  of  his  recognition  of  the 
national  objects  of  the  Society. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  the  same  day : 
present,  Lord  Portman,  President,  in  the  chair;  Lord 
Walsingham,  Lord  Lovaine,  M.P.,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Hodgson 
Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr,  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burness,  Dr. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Cavendish.  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ffytche, 
Rev.  Philip  Gordon,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr. 
Gurdon  Rebow,  Mr.  Slaney,  Dr.  Timm,  Professor  Way, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — The  following  An- 
nual Report  of  Professor  Way,  Consulting  Chemist  of 
the  Society,  was  read  : — 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custcm,  I  beg  to  present  to  the 
Chemical  Committee  a  report  ou  the  operatious  of  the  labora- 
tory during  the  pr-st  year — that  is  to  say,  from  the  1st  of  May, 
1855,  to  the  31st  of  April,  1856.  The  number  of  analyses 
made  iu  the  laboratory  during  this  period  for  members  of  the 
Society  at  reduced  rates  is  241.     They  areas  follows  : — 

Soils 13 

Marls  and  limestones 5 

Superphosphate  of  lime 53 

Guano , 61 

Animal  charcoal,  coprolite,  and  other  phosphoric  sub- 
stances     23 

Various  other  manures 53 

Animal  and  vegetable  products 8 

Oil-cake    8 

Waters 5 

Miscellaneous 12 

211 
This  number  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  last  year,  hut 
inasmuch  as  my  report  in  May,  1855,  embraced  only  a  period 
of  11  months,  the  number  of  analyses  during  the  past  year 
falls  short  to  some  extent  of  the  previous  year,  although 
double  what  it  was  in  1854.  It  is  probable  that  the  chaiigrs 
in  the  list  of  charges,  which  will  be  proposed  to  the  Council 
on  the  4th  of  June,  will,  if  aiiopted,  cause  a  considerable  in- 
crease iu  the  number  of  those  members  whu  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  laboratory.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
analyses  above  mentioned  are,  as  will  be  seen,  those  of  guanos, 
superphosphate  of  lirae,  and  other  manures.  I  am  pratified  to 
be  able  to  report,  that  although  no  doubt  abundance  of  inftrior 
manures  are  still  to  be  met  with,  their  general  character  is 
yearly  improving,  a  result  which  may  be  ascribed  to  greater 
competition  and  better  information  on  the  part  of  the  makers, 
but  above  all  perhaps,  to  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
dealers  that  their  manures  will  be  in  all  jirobability  subjected 
to  the  searching  ordeal  of  cliemicul  analysis.  During  th.e  past 
year  I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  made  several  exa- 
minations and  reports,  amoiifrst  which  may  be  mentioried  the 
various  mineral  and  other  substances  collected  in  the  Pacific, 
and  forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  Society. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year  I  delivered,  as  usual, 


three  lectures  on  different  subjects,  one  of  which,  "  On  the 
Atmosphere  as  a  Source  of  Nitrogen  to  Plants,"  was  subse- 
quently published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  made  in  October 
last,  I  have  since  that  time  been  engaged  in  nn  examination  of 
the  waters  of  land  drainage,  and  have  obtained  resnlts  which 
I  believe  will  prove  very  interesting  to  the  agricultural  ptiblic. 
The  full  details  of  this  inquiry  have  been  prepared  for  publi- 
cation in  the  next  number  of  the  Society's  Journal ;  but  I 
may  perhaps  here  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  new  method  of  deler- 
mining  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  without  which  the  exa- 
mination of  drainage  water  would  have  been  comparatively 
valueless.  No  such  method  was  in  existence,  althou°;h  it  had 
been  long  a  desideratum,  and  the  ques'iou  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  chemists  iu  all  countries.  After  several  months' 
labour  I  succeeded  in  devising  a  method  by  which  extremely 
minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  could  be  estimated  with  grf  at 
accuracy.  It  is  true  that  very  lately,  and  simultaneously  in- 
deed, the  same  thing  has  been  accomplished  in  Paris  by  M. 
Ville  ;  but  this  circumstance  only  proves  how  very  much  such 
a  process  was  required.  M.  Ville's  method  is  totally  different 
from  mine  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

I  am  engaged  also,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  in  an 
investigation  on  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  soils ;  but 
although  I  have  already  obtained  some  interesting  results, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  publicstinn. 

(Signed)  J.  Thomas  Way. 

15,  Welbeck-street,  May,  1856. 

Members'  Privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis. — The  Council, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1856,  fixed  the  fnllowin?  rates  of  charge 
for  analyses  to  be  made  by  the  consulting  chemist  for  members 
of  the  Society,  who,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  cnrrfsponrtence, 
are  particularly  requested,  when  applvins:  to  him,  to  mention 
the  kind  of  analysis  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in 
the  STibjoined  schedule.  The  charge  for  analysis,  together 
with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens,  must  be  paid  to  him  by 
members  at  the  time  of  their  application.  £   s. 

No.  1.  An  opinion  of  the  geniuneness  of  Peruvian  guano  0     5 

2.  An  analysis  of  guano,  showing  the  proportion  of 

moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of 
lime,  alkaline  salts,  and  ammonia 0  10 

3.  An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average 

of  samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  nitrates  of 
pitash  and  soda       0  10 

4.  An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble 

phosphates  only      0  10 

5.  An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lirae,  showing 

the  proportions  of  moisttire,  organic  matter, 
sand,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  ammonia      1     0 

6.  An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  determination  of 

its  agricultural  value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial 
manure 1     0 

7.  Limestone  • — The  proportion  of  lime,  7s.  &d. ;  the 

proportiou  of  magnesia,  10«.;    the  proportion 

of  lime  and  magnesia      015 

8.  Limestones  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phos- 

phate, and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with 
sand  and  clay 1     0 

9.  Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations 

of  clay,  sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbouate  of 
lime 10 

10.  Complete  analysis  of  a  soil 3     0 

11.  An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  showing  the  proportion 

of  moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter,  albuminous 
matter,  and  woody  fibre  ;  as  well  as  of  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate 1     0 

12.  Analysis  of  animal  products,  refuse  sub.'stances 

used  for  manure,  &c from  10s.  to  1   10 

13.  Determination  of  the  "  hardness"  of  a  sample  of 

water  before  and  after  boiling        0  10 

14.  Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of  water 

used  for  irrigation 2     0 

15.  Determination  of  nitric  acid  iu  a  sample  of  water  1     0 

N.B.  The  above  scale  of  charges  is  not  applicable  to  analyses 
made  for  persons  commercially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
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sale  of  manures.  The  address  of  Professor  Way,  the  Consult- 
in?  Chemist  of  the  Society,  is  15,  Welbeck- street,  Cavendish- 
square,  London,  where  all  letters  and  parcels  should  be 
directed. 

CoMMnxiCATiONS  were  received  from  Mr.  Parr  on 
the  utility  that  would  arise  from  an  extensive  distribution 
of  the  schedule  of  Professor  \Vay's  chemical  charges  for 
analyses ;  from  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  on  disease  amonir  his 
ewes  in  Sussex  from  inflammation  of  the  udder ;  from 
Messrs.  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  details  of  their  charges 
for  Asphalte  Flooring ;  from  Mr.  Thurlow  on  the  pods 
of  the  "  Locust-tree  "  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Salter,  offering  to  communicate  bis  views  on  the  origin 
and  cure  of  the  Potato  disense. 

Lord  Portman,  Lord  Walsingham,  Lord  Lovaine, 
MP.,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Prof.  Way,  made  interesting 
statements  on  Portland  Cement  and  Asphalte  Flooring, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  Locust-tree  pods  as  food  for 
live  stock. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesdiy,  June  18,  when 
Prof.  Way  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  his  additional  re- 
searches on  the  Composition  of  the  Waters  of  Land 
Drainage. 


A  Weekly  Cocncil  was  held  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Present :  Colonel  Challoner,  Trustee,  in  the  chair ; 
Lord  Berners  ;  Lord  Walsingham  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hazle- 
ri!?g,  Bart.  ;  Sir  John  V,  B  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P  ; 
Sir  Archibald  Keppel  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Raymond 


Barker  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Burness,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Caird,  Dr. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P., 
Mr.  Devas,  Mr.  Ffytche,  Mr.  Glegg,  Mr.  J.  B.  Glegg, 
Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Mr.  Munday, 
Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Professor 
Simonds,  Dr.  Timm,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wrightson,  M.P., 
Mr.  Wilson  (of  Stowlangtoft),  Mr.  Sutton  Western,  and 
Professor  Way. 

Drainage  Waters. — Professor  Way,  the  Consult- 
ing Chemist  of  the  Society,  gave  a  second  Lecture  on 
the  subject  of  the  chemical  composition  of  Drainage 
Waters.  This  lecture  is  already  in  type,  and  will  form 
a  portion  of  the  new  number  of  the  Society's  Jovrnal, 
expected  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  few  weeks.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  seconded  by  Dr.  Calvert, 
the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Professor 
Way  for  the  valuable  and  interesting  matter  he  had  then 
brought  before  the  members,  and  for  i he  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  had  explained  the  scientific  details.  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  Dr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  Lord  Walsirgham,  and  Mr,  Paine  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  particular  points  con- 
nected with  the  practical  bearings  of  these  lesearche?, 
which  enabled  Professor  Way,  in  reply,  to  render  his 
statements  more  complete. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  the  25ih  of  June,  when 
Professor  Simonds  would  deliver  his  second  Lecture  on 
Parasites  affecting  Domesticated  Animals. 


ON    THE    GEOLOGICAL    EVIDENCE    OF 

SCRIPTURE. 


THE  DELUGE  OF  THE 


The  geological  evidence  of  the  Deluge  of  the 
Scriptuns  is  a  subject  which  we  waived,  in  our 
recent  remarks  on  the  paper  ty  M.  De  la  Tre- 
hoimais,  in  the  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique,  on 
the  Keythoi-pe  Drainage,  in  which  he  speculated  on 
the  origin  of  those  furrows  between  the  different 
members  of  the  superficial  deposits,  cf  which  that 
method  of  draining  is  said  to  take  advantage.  We 
observed,  that  he  would  find  few  geologists  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day  to  agree  with  him  in  ascribing  thereto  the 
action  of  a  great  flood ;  adding,  that  the  mode  in 
which  tlio>e  furrows  were  formed  was  a  question  totally 
di>tinct  from  that  of  their  practical  application  to  the 
draining  of  land.  In  that  point  of  view,  their  existence, 
depth,  and  direction,  are  the  only  inquiries  of  im- 
portance. The  question,  however,  which  we  refused 
to  entertain  then,  we  are  willing  to  discuss  now  as  a 
separate  inquiry. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  nature  of  that  inundation  as  described  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  From  that  narrative  it  appears 
that  it  was  transient,  having  occupied  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close  little  more  than  a  year ;  that 
the  rise  of  the  waters  was  gradual,  and  their  subsidence 
likewise  gradual ;  that  vegetation  was  not  wholly  de- 


stroyed by  it,  for  when  the  waters  had  abated,  the  dove 
returned  with  an  olive-branch;  and  the  rivers  of  Eden, 
before  the  Delude,  are  spoken  of  as  identical  with  those 
which  existed  after  that  event.  Such  is  the  Scripture 
narrative ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
particulars  which  have  been  engrafted  upon  it,  and 
have  passed  current,  till  they  have  become  mistaken 
by  many  for  the  narrative  itself. 

As  proofs  of  the  Deluge,  two  opposite  classes  of  geo- 
logical phenomena  have  at  different  times  been  appealed 
to :  the  fossils  imbedded  in  the  solid  rocks ;  and  the 
beds  of  loose  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  irregularly  distri- 
buted over  their  surface.  The  former  opinion  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  While  the 
sea-shells  found  high  on  mountain  tops  were  referred 
to  by  divines  as  proofs  of  the  Flood,  it  was  forgotten 
that  they  were  imbi  dded  in  the  solid  and  hardest  rocks ; 
or,  if  that  fact  was  admitted,  various  assumptions  were 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deluge,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  sacred  narrative,  and  even  opposed  to 
it.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dissolved  to  a  con.siderable  d<  pth, 
and  softened  to  admit  the  reception  of  the  shells ;  or 
the  antediluvian  lands  were  supposed  to  have  become 
submerged  beneath  the  sea,   and  the  ancient  sea-beds 
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to  have  been  theu  converted  into  dry  land  :  the  fact  to 
which  we  have  previously  adverted  respecting  the  olive- 
branch  and  the  rivers  of  Eden  being  forgotten  or  kept 
out  of  view.  The  discoveries  of  William  Smith,  about 
the  l)eginning  of  the  present  century,  gave  a  death- 
blow to  these  views ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  proof 
they  afforded  that  the  eai'th  is  much  older  than  the 
human  race,  contributed  to  excite  great  prejudice 
against  the  cultivators  of  geology,  which  has  not 
wholly  subsided  in  the  present  day,  though  it  has  of 
late  considerably  diminished.  The  researches  of  Smith, 
which  extended  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  em- 
braced the  whole  stratific  series,  and  the  contempora- 
neous but  independent  investigation  of  Cuvier  for  a 
more  limited  district— the  Paris  basin,  and  for  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  strata,  namely,  the  deposits  above 
the  chalk — while  they  overthrew  the  old  diluvial  hjq^o- 
thesis,  gave  rise  to  another.  These  investigations, 
simultaneously  and  independently  pursued,  established 
the  fact  that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  con- 
sist of  numerous  beds,  laid  one  upon  another,  having  a 
collective  thickness  of  several  miles ;  that  there  are 
groups  of  fossils  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the 
Si  rlis,  never  occurring  in  it  above  or  below  certain 
strata ;  and  that  the  fossils  are  thus  separately  arranged 
in  the  stTiita,  with  as  much  regularity  and  distinctness 
as  in  the  drawers  of  a  cabinet.  The  conclusion 
thus  became  inevitable,  that  a  long  lapse  of  time 
had  been  occupied  in  the  deposit  of  these  beds ; 
that  each  bed  had  been  in  succession  the  up- 
permost, and  represented  a  sea  bottom,  while 
the  fossils  which  they  contain  are  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  which  lived  in  the  waters  and  on 
the  land  while  the  strata  were  forming.  Other  impor- 
tant conclusions  arose  out  of  these  investigations.  It 
became  evident,  as  the  fossils  were  investigated  by  com- 
petent naturalists,  that  through  all  the  strata  they  were 
different  from  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  now 
living,  and  that  the  deeper  we  descend  in  the  series  the 
greater  the  difference  becomes.  They  belong,  in  fact, 
to  successive  creations ;  all  formed  on  one  plan,  and 
indicating  one  mind,  but  exhibiting  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  modifications.  Tiiese  modifications  of  jjlan 
were,  moreover,  grf.diially  exhibited.  Smith  and 
Cuvier,  who  laid  the  groundwork  of  the?e  astonishing- 
discoveries,  both  recognised  a  distincsion  between  the 
f  issiliferous  strata  and  certain  beds  of  loose  sand,  clay, 
and  gravel,  si)read  irregularly  over  their  surface  ;  and 
Cuvier  ascribed  them  to  a  gnat  and  transient  irruption 
of  the  sea  after  the  late-t  of  the  regular  marine  deposits 
which  he  had  investigated  had  been  deposited.  Dr. 
Biickland  gave  to  these  irregular  deposits  the  name  of 
"  diluvium."  lie  referred  to  these  superficial  deposits, 
and  the  remains  of  land-animals  which  have  been  found 
in  them,  and  in  caverns,  as  the  true  evidence  of  the 
Noacbian  deluge.  He  showed  that  the  bones  in  the.-e 
caverns  btilonged  to  a  different  epoch  from  the  shells 
imbi  ddcd  in  the  strata ;  that  the  contents  of  the  caverns 
attested  the  long  existence  of  a  terrestrial  surface  after 
the  fos?iliferous  rocks  had  been  converted  into  land, 
and  that  the  remains  of  the  land-animals  found  in  these 


caverns  had  accumulated  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. He  showed  that  some  of  the  caverns  had  been 
inhabited  by  hysenas,  who  dragged  in  the  bones  of  other 
animals  for  food;  that  into  others  they  had  retired  to 
die;  that  in  other  cases  they  had  fallen  into  fissures 
communicating  with  the  caverns,  and  had  been  washed 
onwards  into  the  cavern  itself.  He  showed  also  that 
the  bones  in  the  caverns  are  covered  by  a  deposit  of 
mud.  This  mud,  he  contended,  was  deposited  from 
the  waters  of  a  violent  iriundation  sweeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  excavating  valleys  in  the  solid 
rocks — capable,  by  its  violence,  of  transporting  large 
fragments  of  them  to  gi'eat  distances.  While  it  acted 
thus  violently  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  became 
highly  charged  with  mud,  its  effects  within  the  caverns 
were  merely  to  produce  that  tranquU  deposit  of  mud 
and  silt  which  generally  covered  the  bones  of  the  land- 
animals.  The  more  limited  generalisation  of  Dr. 
Buckland  respecting  the  evidence  of  a  long  terrestrial 
surface  afforded  by  the  contents  of  the  bone  caverns 
remain  unshaken,  though  the  hypothesis  which  con- 
nected these  phenomena  with  the  deluge  of  the  Scrip  - 
tures  has  been  abandoned  as  untenable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  generally  adopted  by  geologists,  and  for  a 
time  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  though  there  were 
some  who  objected  to  it  even  during  the  height  of  that 
popularity  as  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  equally  inconsistent  also  with  the  narrative  of 
that  event  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  referred  them. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  tertiary  strata  which  rest  on  the 
chalk  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins  were  supposed 
to  be  the  most  recent  regular  marine  formations.  As 
investigation  proceeded,  however,  it  became  evident 
that,  whereas  the  strata  up  to  and  including  the  chalk 
had  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  extensive  oceans, 
those  of  the  tertiary  series  had  been  deposited  in  more 
limitul  inland  seas,  like  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  of  great  bodies  of  fresh  water,  like  the  lakes 
of  Nnrth  America.  Many  of  these  deposits,  it  appeared, 
of  gradual  formation,  had  been  confounded  with  the 
so-called  diluvium.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the 
tertiary  strata,  more  recent  than  those  of  the  Paris 
basin,  had  been  unknown  to  Cuvier,  and  represent  a 
long  epoch  emphiyed  in  their  formation,  and  a  gradual 
change  in  the  conditions  of  organic  life,  after  the  old 
sea  bottoms,  up  to  and  including  the  chalk,  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that 
these  more  modern  tertiary  strata,  of  gra  !ual  forma- 
tion, and  containing  distinct  assemblages  of  fossils,  had 
been  confounded  with  the  so-called  diluvium,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  violent  and 
transient  inundation.  As  these  facts  became  known, 
the  diluvial  hypothesis  of  Buckland  was  successively 
abandoned  by  those  geologists  who  had  been  among 
its  most  strenuous  supporters.  Professor  Sedgwick, 
among  others,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Geological  Society,  deemed  it  necessary 
publicly  to  renounce  it,  because,  as  he  said,  ho  was 
often  quoted  in  support  of  opinions  which  he  no  longer 
entertained.  It  was  finally  abandoned  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  himself. 
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One  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
diluvial  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bucklandwas  that, 
■whereas  it  supposed  the  so-called  diluvium  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  violent  irruption  of  the  sea— the 
object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  human  race 
— no  human  remains  or  works  of  art  have  been  found  in 
it ;  that  the  organic  remains  which  it  contains  are  not 
those  of  the  sea,  and  belong  to  animals  chiefly  of  extinct 
species.  About  tlie  time,  liowever,  when  most  of  the 
eminent  geologists  who  had  cspou.^ed  the  views  of  Dr. 
BucUlaud  were  abandoning  them,  shells  of  existing 
species  began  to  be  discovered  in  the  so-called  diluvium 
containing  large  blocks  of  far-transported  rock.  The 
blocks,  by  which  these  deposits  are  distinguished 
from  others  containing  marine  I'cmains,  caused  the 
name  of "'  northern  drift"  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
''diluvium, "as  merely  expressing  thefact  that  theerratic 
blocks  found  in  it  had  been  transported  from  the  north. 
That  general  transport  from  the  north  has,  how- 
ever, been  subject  to  many  local  modifications  de- 
Ijendent  on  the  general  form  of  the  surface.  For  it  is 
evident  that  when  it  took  place,  tlie  surface,  with  some 
exceptions,  possessed  nearly  its  present  configuration. 
These  blocks  may,  in  many  cases,  be  traced  in  gra- 
dually increasing  numbers  to  their  parent  rocks,  often 
distant  hundreds  of  miles.  The  first  shells  formd  in 
this  "northern  drift"  were  discovered  in  a  mountain  in 
Wales,  1392,  high  and  within  a  few  feet  of  its  summit. 
They  were  contained  in  a  deep  irregular  bed  of  gravel 
and  sand,  containing  fragments  of  rocks  not  belonging 
to  the  district,  and  wliich  must  have  come  from  Scot- 
land, Cumberland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland.  These 
facts,  which  attracted  much  attention,  were  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  shells  in  this  "northern  drift"  in  so 
many  places,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  to 
render  it  surprising  that  they  h^id  never  been  found 
before.  For  a  short  time  Dr.  Buckland  appealed  to  these 
discoveries  in  confirmation  of  his  views;  but  he  soon 
abandoned  his  own  hypothesis  in  favour  of  another  sug- 
gested by  Agassis.  That  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist, 
having  carefully  studied  the  effects  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  found  so  many  peculiar  facts  common  to 
them  and  the  northern  drift,  that  he  ascribed  the  for- 
mation of  that  deposit  to  a  vast  cerecloth  (as  he  ex- 
pressed it)  of  ice,  which  he  supposed  to  have  overspread 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth  where  the  northern  drift  oc- 
curs, at  a  very  recent  geolo^iical  epoch.  Other  observers 
had  before  him  pointed  out  evidence  in  the  Alpine  val- 
leys of  these  glaciers  having  had  formerly  a  gi-eater 
extent ;  but  the  views  of  Agassis  required  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  glacier  at  least  a 
thousand  yards  thick,  to  explain  the  position  of  blocks 
derived  from  the  granitic  regions  of  the  Alps  which 
are  lodged  in  the  flanks  of  the  Jura.  Glaciers,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  are  collections  of  frozen  snow,  which  are 
formed  in  the  higher  valleys  of  mountain-chains  within 
the  limits  of  peqrjetual  snow,  and  which  descend 
an  inclined  surface  with  a  slow  motion  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys,  till  the  warm  temperature  of  those 
lower  regions  causes  them  to  melt.  They  bear  on  their 
surface  large  blocks  of  stone  and  smaller  fragments 


detached  by  the  frost  fi-om  the  rocks.  This  detritus  is 
scratched  and  polished,  but  not  rounded  like  fragments 
which  liave  been  exposed  to  the  act  on  of  the  sea  on 
the  shore.  Where  the  glaciers  melt  they  leave  large 
heaps  of  this  rubbish,  which  are  called  "  moraines," 
and  in  which  it  is  mixed  up  with  mud  formed  by  the 
grinding  of  the  glacier  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks  in 
its  slow  descent.  The  rocks  also  beneath  a  glacier  are 
polished  by  the  friction  of  its  slow  descent;  and  this 
polishi  d  surface  is  traversed  by  finer  scratches,  formed 
by  sharp  fragments  of  stone  set  in  the  under  edge  of 
the  ice.  These  appearances  are  all  found  in  and  under 
the  deposits  of  the  northern  drift,  and  are  peculiar  to  it, 
excejot  in  glacial  regions.  While,  therefore,  the  extreme 
views  of  Agassis  respecting  a  universal  glacier  found 
little  favour  among  the  majority  of  geologists,  the  opinion 
is  now  very  generally  adopted  by  tiiem,  that  ice — partly 
terrestrial,  but  chiefly  murine — contributed  largely  to 
the  formation  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  northern 
drift.  We  prefer  the  name  of  "  erratic  tertiaries."  That 
name  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  theories  respecting 
tlie  mode  in  which  these  deposits  weie  formed ;  it  merely 
intimates  that,  being  marine  deposits  which  contain 
transported  blocks  of  great  size  and  di&tant  origin, 
they  are  by  this  fact  distinguished  fi'om  the  contem- 
poraneous marine  deposits  beyond  the  southern  limits 
of  these  transported  blocks.  These  limits  are  about 
the  45th  parallel  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  a  somewhi.t 
lower  latitude  in  America.  The  evidence  of  a  glacial 
climate  during  the  formation  of  these  erratic  tertiuries 
is  so  curious,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  a 
little  on  it. 

The  marine  shells  which  have  been  found  in  these 
deposits  belong,  with  the  exception  of  about  five  per 
cent.,  to  species  which  are  known  to  be  living ;  but 
these  living  species  do  not  constitute  the  same  group 
which  now  inhabits  our  seas.  There  are  many  northern, 
and  even  arctic,  species  mixed  .with  them.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Jordan  Hill,  first  drew  attention  to  this  fact  i-es- 
pectiug  the  shells  found  in  these  deposits  in  Scotland; 
Captain  Bayfield  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  did  the  same 
respecting  those  of  Canada;  and  they  were  extended 
to  Ireland  by  Captain  James,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  other  observers.  The  investi- 
gations of  that  excellent  naturalist,  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  established  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the 
shells  found  in  these  deposits  wherever  they  occur. 

The  evidence,  then,  in  favour  of  an  ai'ciic  climate 
having  extended  much  further  south  than  at  present, 
during  the  formation  of  the  erratic  tertiaries,  is  twof -Id  : 
that  derived  from  its  peculiar  physical  characters — its 
far-transported  blocks,  its  scratched  detritus  and  the 
scratched  and  polished  surface  of  the  rocks  beneath  it — 
and  those  afforded  by  the  arctic  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  included  marine  shells.  Their  compara- 
tive scarcity  in  the  erratic  tertiaries  over  large  areas 
may  be  mentioned  as  another  ftict,  in  which  the  deposits 
of  the  erratic  tertiaries  eonfoi'm  to  the  arctic  type,  as 
appears  by  incidmtal  notices  in  the  records  of  the  polar 
voyages,  having  reference  only  to  nautical  observations, 
without  any  regard  to  geological  inquiries. 
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The  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals found  in  connection  with  the  erratic  tertiaries,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  somewhat  opposed  to  that 
drawn  from  peculiarities  in  its  composition,  and  from 
the  arctic  character  of  a  liirge  portion  of  its  shells.  We 
say  the  remains  of  land  animals  found  'm  connection 
with  I  hese  deposits,  for  they  are  only  occasionally  met  with 
in  them;  but  are  either  2/«fZcr  them,  as  at  Happisburgh, 
in  Norfolk,  or  beneath  another  deposit  (of  which  mere 
hereafter),  formed  by  some  subsequent  and  hitherto  un- 
explained action  on  the  desiccated  and  denuded  surface 
of  the  erratic  tertiaries.  The  first  announcement  of 
these  views  will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Geology 
of  Norfolk  in  relation  to  its  Agriculture,"  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Aaricultural  Society" ;  and  they  have 
been  extended  to  other  localities,  and  described  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.  What, 
then,  is  the  evidence  as  to  climate,  afforded  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  land  animals  which  inhabited  England, 
and  Europe  in  geneial,  during  and  after  the  deposit  of 
the  erratic  teitiaries  ?  for  there  is  evidence  that  the 
same  land  animals  lived  here'before  and  after  that 
event  ?  They  comprise  animals  which  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  indicate  anything  but  a  cold  climate. 
There  is  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  the  liypcna,  and  the 
hippopotamus.  These  are  animals  belonging  to  genera 
which  are  not  now  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  same 
species  which  are  found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
erratic  period  are  found  also  in  the  caverns  which  were 
inhabited  by  hyaenas  and  other  bone-gnawing  animals 
who  dragged  them  in  for  food.  In  other  cases  they  had 
fallen  through  fissures,  and  into  other  caves  they  had 
retired  to  die  So  far,  the  evidence  of  the  mammalian 
remains  would  appear  to  point  to  a  warm  climate  in 
Europe  during  the  formation  of  the  erratic  tertiaries; 
but  these  animals  are  associated  with  others  which 
indicate  a  cold,  and  even  an  Arctic  climate.  There 
were  bears  in  prodigioirs  quantities,  with  the  reindeer, 
the  musk  ox,  and  the  marmot — all  of  an  Arctic  cha- 
racter; associated  again  with  others,  such  as  wolves  and 
foxe«,  which  abound  in  such  regions,  though  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  there  were  several  species 
of  the  ox  and  deer  kind  which  may  have  lived  in 
ajiy  climate.  But  now  comes  another  curious  fact 
respecting  climate,  as  indicated  by  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  of  that  period.  In  the  frozen  mud  on  the 
coasts  (if  Siberia  the  carcases  of  this  extinct  species  of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been ''preserved,  with  the 
flesh  and  iTiteguments  entire.  The  flesh  was  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  on  tlie  carcases  falling 
from  the  frozen  cliffs,  it  was  devoured  by  the  bears 
and  wolves.  These  "ice-preserved  "carcases  attest  the 
fact  that  botli  elephant  and  rhinoceros  were  furnished 
with  a  coat  of  fur  beneath  the  bristles  which  are  the 
sole  covering  of  the  recent  species.  Tliey  were  capable 
tliereforc  of  enduring  a  more  northern  climate.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  other  extinct  animals  of  this 
curious  group — which  are  umiistinguishable  by  their 
skeletons  from  living  species— might  not  have  possessed 
a  difference  of  organization  in  the  soft  parts  suflicient  to 
constitute  specific  distinctions.  Cuvierwas  of  opinion 
that  this  might  have  been  the  case. 


Wehave  had  two  failures,  then,  in  attempts  to  discover 
geological  proofs  of  a  universal  deluge  since  man  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  :  first  in  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  and  secondly  in  the  superficial  deposits  once 
called  diluvium.  The  northern  drift  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain latitudes,  and  it  bears  evidence  to  a  gradual  and 
long-continued  submergence  of  large  tracts  of  land  be- 
neath a  glacial  sea.  The  same  species  of  animals, 
moreover,  which  inhabited  Europe  before  that  sub- 
mergence, inhabited  it  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  a'ter 
the  re-elevation  of  the  submerged  land,  and  afterwards 
disappeared — we  know  not  how.  Is  th(  re  then  no  geo- 
logical evidence,  and  have  we  reason  to  expect  there 
would  be  any,  of  an  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  attested  by  the  trailitions  of  all  nations? 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  superficial 
deposits  to  the  submergence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  beneath  an  icy  sea.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  indications  which  the  study  of  the  geology 
of  the  surface  affords  of  subsequent  events.  We 
shall  first  find  that  the  land  was  again  re-elevated 
to  about  the  same  level.  We  say  to  about  the  same 
level ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  iossiliferous 
deposits  which  underlie  the  boulder  clay  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  are  so  nearly  on  the  same  level  with 
those  which  were  formed  on  its  denuded  surface,  that 
they  are  easily  mistaken  for  one  another.  A  careful 
examination,  however,  clears  up  this  ambiguity,  and 
renders  it  evident  that  the  same  species  of  land  animals 
inhabited  England  both  before  and  after  the  glacial 
submergence.  There  must  have  been  therefore  a  con- 
nexion of  England  with  the  continent — some  bridges 
by  which  these  animals  retreated  during  the  period  of 
submergence  and  returned  during  that  of  re-elevation. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  both  submergence  and  re- 
elevation  commenced  from  the  north;  so  that  the 
southern  parts  of  our  island  were  dry  land  while  the 
northern  parts  were  submerged,  and  the  southern  parts 
under  water  while  the  northern  parts  had  been  re- 
elevated.  The  evidence  as  to  a  connexion  subsisting  at 
this  period  between  England  and  France  is  furnished 
by  the  plants  now  inhabiting  England  as  well  as  by  its 
extinct  animals.  The  English  flora  is  divided  into 
several  provinces,  all  fragmentary  portions  of  larger 
botanical  provinces  on  the  continent,  and  the  plants 
which  compose  it  must  have  migrated  along  different 
lines  over  continuous  or  closely  adjoining  laud.  The 
present  flora  of  Britam,  moreover,  must  have  been  in- 
troduced late  in  the  tertiary  period ;  for  the  leaves  of 
plants  so  beautifully  preserved  in  the  pipe  clays  of 
Corfe  Castle  and  Alum  Bay,  which  belong  to  the  eocene 
or  oldest  division  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  show  that  the 
plants  of  that  period  were  very  different  fr.an  the  present 
British  flora,  and  possessed  the  characters  of  that  now 
indigenous  to  the  Levant. 

We  divide  the  superficial  deposits  into  four  groups  : 
the  boulder  clay  or  lower  erratics,  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  upper  erratics,  the  reconstructed  erratics,  and 
the  warp-di'ift.  The  boulder  clay  was  the  deposit  of 
an  icy  sea  near  the  shore,  and  the  gravel  and  sand  of 
the  upper  erratics  were  the  deposits  of  a  more  open 
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sea.  Under  ordinary  cii'CHmstauces  these  latter  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  breakers  on  the  shore  ;  but  it 
appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Polar  Expeditions  that  in  Arctic  seas  these  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  presence  of  ice  fixed  to  the  land 
durin'^  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  often  for  seve- 
ral yoai-s  together,  prevents  the  action  of  breakers. 
Mud  is  the  usual  deposit  near  the  shore,  and  gravel  and 
sand  are  found  in  the  offing-  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
shore  ice. 

The  boulder  clay  is  found  at  higher  levels  in  the 
interior  than  on  the  coast.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  shore  line  into  the  interior 
during  the  subsidence  of  the  land.  At  still  higher 
levels,  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1,000 
feet,  the  boulder  clay  ceases ;  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the 
upper  erratics  overlap  it,  and  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  rock. 

Tiie  characters  which  distinguish  the  erratic  tertiaries 
from  all  the  other  marine  strata,  are  the  scratches, 
groove;',  and  p'llishing  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  below 
them,  and  the  scratching  of  the  fragments  included  in 
them.  There  are  also  certain  physical  characters  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  In  the 
boulder  clay  all  the  fragments,  large  and  small,  are 
scratched  ;  and  they  have  not  been  rounded  by  being- 
rolled.  In  the  upper  erratics  the  small  fragments  are 
in  general  rolled  as  in  ordinary  marine  deposits;  but 
there  are  certain  large  blocks  among  them,  which  have 
been  derived  from  a  distance,  and  they  are  scratched. 
These  far-transported  blocks  have  been  borne  on  ice 
from  distant  shores  just  as  icebergs  are  now  floated 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Azores,  where  they  melt  and 
drop  the  rocky  fragments  which  they  bear. 

During  the  period  of  re-elevation,  when  the  glacial 
sea  bed  was  converted  into  dry  land,  the  river  channels 
were  excavated  in  the  erratic  tertiaries,  and  their  mixed 
materials  were  brought  down  to  lower  levels,  forming- 
beds  of  gravel  more  or  less  rolled  along  the  lines  of 
drainage,  but  at  higher  levels  than  those  of  the  present 
streams. 

These  valley  deposits  we  call  reconstructed  erratics. 
Detached  portions  of  the  original  glacial  sea  bottoms 
are  found  near  the  heads  of  the  vallejs,  and  in  other 
situations  more  free  from  this  denuding;  action,  as  on  the 
water-sheds  between  the  lines  of  drainage.  It  is  to  this 
denuding  action  that  the  erratic  tertiaries,  which  once 
formed  a  continuous  deposit  more  extensive  than  any  of 
the  other  tertiary  strata,  owe  that  fragmentary  character 
which  long  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  the  irregular 
deposit  of  some  transient  flood.  The  former  connection 
of  the  detached  masses  becomes  evident  when  they  are 
laid  down  on  a  map,  representing  accurately  the  fea- 
tui-es  of  the  country. 

■With  respect  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  erratic 
tertiaries,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  their  soutliern 
boundai-y  is  an  irregular  line,  ranging  to  about  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude ;  while  in  America  they  extend 
a  few  degrees  more  to  the  south.  In  England  the 
boulder  clay  terminates  abruptly  on  the  northern  skirts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.     Some  traces  of  that 


deposit  have  been  found  on  the  youth-east  coast,  and 
more  decided  traces  of  the  upper  erratics  are  presented 
by  the  masses  of  flint  gravel  which  have  been  thrown 
oft'  from  the  chalk  hills  northwards  across  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  southwards  to  the  coasts  of  Hants 
and  Dorset.  From  these  and  other  facts,  into  the 
details  of  which  we  cannot  enter,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  fracture  and  denudation  of  the  wealden  area 
— the  period  of  which  has  hitherto  been  a  geological 
puzzle — took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  glwcial 
period.  Until  the  distribution  of  the<e  different  por- 
tions of  the  superficial  deposits  sball  be  laid  down  on 
maps,  with  as  much  care  and  attention  to  detail  and 
classification  as  has  been  bestowed  on  the  solid  rocks 
which  form  the  substrata,  we  shall  make  little  progress 
in  the  history  of  the  superficial  deposits,  or  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  soils.  The  first  attempt 
of  this  kind  was  the  mapping  of  the  surface  varieties  of 
the  gi-eater  part  of  Norfolk  as  the  basis  of  the  paper  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  before 
alluded  to.  The  second  was  a  small  portion  of  Cardigan- 
shire, mapped  for  the  Government  geological  survey, 
much  admired  then  and  highly  extolled,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  never  published,  and  which  has 
somehow  or  other  unaccountably  disappeared. 

Over  the  terrestrial  surface,  which  existed  for  a  long- 
time alter  the  desiccation  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial,  was 
spread  that  deposit  which  we  call  the  "warp  drii't" — a 
thin  deposit,  which  in  most  cases  constitutes  the 
surface-soil,  and  masks  or  modifies  the  characters 
which  it  would  derive  from  the  subjacent  rock.  It  is 
of  very  variable  character,  the  variations  depending  on 
the  form  of  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  exposed. 
Its  characters  were  first  described  in  the  paper  before 
alluded  to  on  the  geology  of  Norfolk,  and  further 
observations  extended  to  other  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  confirmed  tho^e  views.  On  level 
surfaces,  above  the  reach  of  present  alluvial  action,  it 
forms  deep  soils  more  productive  than  the  alluvium 
itself.  On  level  surfaces  at  a  greater  elevation  it  consti- 
tutes soils  of  less  depth  and  of  somewhat  inferior  fertility. 
On  very  steep  acclivities  it  is  frequently  wanting,  and 
there  the  rock  beneath  exercises  its  full  influence  on  the 
soil.  There  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
its  distribution  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  which  seem  to 
connect  it  with  the  action  of  large  bodies  of  water  once 
flowing  at  higher  levels  than  those  valleys,  rather  than 
with  long-contiuutd  atmospheric  action.  The  depth 
of  this  deposit  alternates  for  instance  from  side  to  side 
of  the  valleys — a  tJiin,  or  no  deposit  on  one  side  being 
opposed  by  a  deep  deposit  on  the  other.  Examples  of 
this  may  be  seen  ia  the  sections  which  accompany  the 
paper  on  Norfolk  before  alluded  to,  and  long-continued 
observation  has  confirmed  and  extended  them.  This 
deposit,  like  the  upper  and  lower  erratics,  has  its 
organic  remains.  They  consist  of  the  hones  of  the  gi-eat 
mammalia  animals  now  extinct,  associated  exclusively 
with  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  which  are  found  in 
hollows  on  the  surface  of  older  deposits  beneath  the 
deeper  and  most  heterogeneous  forms  of  this  warp 
drjlt.    There  is  the  following  distinction  between  the 
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shells  of  the  glacial  or  erratic  tertiaries  and  the  warp 
drift :  whereas  the  former  are  marine,  containing  a 
large  proportion  which  are  of  an  arctic  type,  about 
five  per  cent,  of  them  belonging  to  species  not  now 
known  to  be  living ;  the  shells  connected  with  the  waii^ 
drift,  ami  associated  with  the  last  traces  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct mammalia,  are  exclusively  those  of  the  land  and 
fresh  water.  They  are  all  of  living  species,  in  some 
instances  distinguished  by  their  greater  size  from  the 
livinj:  examples  of  the  same  species. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  men  delight  more  in  theory 
than  practical  men,  and  that  they  are  rarely  found  to 
describe  facts,  except  in  the  language  of  theory — some 
theory  of  their  own,  that  is  to  say,  founded  too  fre- 
quently on  a  very  limited  observation  of  facts.  We 
must  confess  our  experience  to  be  in  unison  with  this 
assertion.  We  have  rarely  conversed  with  a  landowner 
or  a  farmer  on  the  subject  of  the  stratified  rocks,  their 
fossil  contents,  and  their  order  of  succession,  or  on  the 
depth,  composition,  and  distribution  of  the  superficial 
deposits,  but  the  first  question  asked  is.  How  were  they 
formed  :  was  it  at  the  Flood  ?  For  these  reasons  we 
have  deemed  it  not  out  of  place,  in  an  agricultural 
journal,  to  devote  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  will 
be  the  last,  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  What 
are  the  geological  evidences  of  the  Deluge  ?  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  fossiliferous 
strata  nor  in  the  northern  drift,  to  both  of  which  it 
has  in  succession  been  attributed.  We  have  evidence 
that  the  most  recent  of  the  superficial  deposits  in 
Biitain,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  northern  drift,  and 
which  has  only  been  brought  under  notice  of  late  years, 
took  place  upon  a  terrestrial  surface,  from  some  hitherto 
unexplained  aqueous  action.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  it  contains,  or  rather  covers  the  latest  remains  that 
are  met  with,  of  the  gi^eat  extinct  elephantine  and  other 
large  mammals,  associated  with  land  and  fresh-water 
shells,  all  of  living  species. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  species  differ  from 
the  shells  of  the  northern  drii't  in  not  being  of  an 
Arctic  character,  but  identic^il  with  those  now  inhabit- 
ing the  neighbourhood.  This  warp-drift  is  of  very 
limited  thickness.  It  varies  in  depth  with  the  form  of 
the  ground,  and  in  composition  with  the  composition 
of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  It  exhibits  alternation  of 
deposit  and  a  considerable  amount  of  transporting 
force,  though  inferior  to  that  shown  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  erratic  tertiaries.  It  modifies  con- 
siderably the  character  which  the  soil  would  derive 
exclusively  from  the  rock  immediately  below.  Such 
was  the  description  given  of  it,  ten  years  back,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
where  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs.  The  an- 
nouncement was  treated  with  derision;  and  warp- 
drift  became  the  standing  joke  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Office  and  the  Geological  Society.  A  party 
of  geologists  made  an  Easter  excursion  to  Gaytonthorpc, 
in  expectation  of  being  able  to  invalidate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fossiliferous  deposits  there ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  so.  The  existence  of  warp-drift  was  denied 
because  he  who  had  pointed  it  out  could  not  assign  any 


cause  now  in  operation  which  could  have  produced  it. 
The  name  was  objected  to.  He  admitted  it  not  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  ofiered  to  change  it  when  geologists,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  should  agree  upon  another.  He 
reminded  them  that  our  best  geological  names  are  those 
wliich  have  no  meaning  as  regards  theory  of  formation, 
and  requested  them  to  look  upon  warp-di-ift  in  this 
light.  Since  then  similar  deposits  have  been  described, 
under  different  names,  by  other  geologists  from  so 
many  other  localities  in  England  that  they  must  be 
considered  not  as  isolated  cases,  but  as  parts  of  some 
general  phenomenon.  W'arp-drift  is  the  *'  head"  of 
Mr.  Austen,  on  the  south-western  coast.  It  is  part  of 
the  "angular  flint-drift"  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in 
Sussex.  We  say  part  of  it,  for  we  think  he  has  not 
always  drawn  sufficient  distinction  between  his  angular 
flint-drift  and  certain  other  beds  of  gravel  which  in 
the  district  he  described  represent  the  upper  erratic 
tertiaries.  Warp-drift  again  is  the  "  subcretaceous 
drift"  of  Mr.  Martin,  within  the  Wealden  ai-ea.  It  is 
the  "  Sangatte  drift"  of  Mr.  Prestwich  in  France  and 
the  opposite  English  coast. 

If  the  names  by  which  these  geologists  describe  warp- 
drift  are  various ;  no  less  various  are  the  agencies  by 
which  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  formed.  With 
some,  it  is  the  result  of  earthquake  waves  breaking  over 
the  laud  :  with  others,  it  was  caused  by  a  subsidence  of 
the  land  beneath  the  sea,  subsequent  to  the  emergence 
of  the  erratic  tertiaries;  though  why  in  that  case  the  re- 
mains should  be  exclusively  those  of  the  land,  has  never 
been  explained.  By  other  geologists  it  is  considered  as 
an  icy  deposit.  He  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  con- 
fessed himself  unable  to  assign  any  known  cause  now 
in  operation  for  its  production.  He  only  offers  nega- 
tive opinions.  It  was  neither  formed  by  ordinary  ma- 
rine action,  nor  by  glacial  or  glacio-marine  action,  nor 
by  ordinary  atmospheric  action.  He  declares  that  he 
agrees  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Prestwich  respect- 
ting  the  Sangatte  drift,  as  applied  to  the  warp-drift 
in  general,  that  the  action  which  produced  it  was 
transient,  violent,  and  suddenly  arrested;  to  which 
he  adds  that  it  appears  to  have  been  intermittent. 
There  is  no  deposit  which,  in  its  recent  origin  and 
its  accumulation  on  a  terrestrial  surface,  presents  so 
many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Deluge  of  the 
Scriptures,  affecting  all  the  regions  of  the  earth, 
those  not  then  inhabited  by  man  as  well  as  Ihose 
that  were.  At  present,  however,  this  deposit  has 
only  been  observed  in  England,  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  France ;  and  after  the  warning  we  have  had  in 
the  failure  of  two  diluvial  theories,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  rashness  to  attempt  to  foimd  another  on  the 
evidence  which  we  at  present  possess,  or  are  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  possess,  respecting  this  warp-drift.  In 
Britain,  it  rests  on  the  denuded  surface  of  the  erratic 
tertiaries ;  and  where  they  are  absent,  on  the  surface  of 
the  older  rocks.  Are  there  any  traces  of  a  similar  de- 
posit in  other  regions  ?  We  have  at  present  very  im- 
perfect evidence  on  this  point ;  but  what  we  have  ap= 
pears  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  In  various  parts 
of  the  world  very  recent  detrital  deposits  occur,  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  extinct  elephantine  mammal,  and  in 
many  cases  with  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  the  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  vicinity.  For  the  formation  oi"  these 
deposits  no  satisfactory  txplanation  has  yet  been 
offered,  though  many  have  been  attempted.  Among  the 
regions  where  such  deposits  occur,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  nortliern  drift,  and  which  appear  to  be  connected 
witii  the  disappearance  of  the  great  mammals,  we  would 
mention  the  region  of  extinct  volcanos,  in  Central 
France,  and  the  gold  regions  of  the  Ural,  California, 
and  Australia.  Wiiile,  however,  the  disappearance  of 
the  gi-eat  mammals  is  connected  with  this  deposit,  the 
less  bulky  animals,  which  by  their  skeletons  are  un- 
distiuguishable  from  living  species,  appear  to  have 
esc  iped.  It  is  but  right,  too,  to  add  that  many  geo- 
logists are  of  opinion— an  opinion  in  which  we  do  not 
coincide — that  the  elephantine  and  other  extinct  ani- 
mals of  that  period  were  not  destroyed  by  any  ca- 
tastrophe or  series  of  catastrophes,  but  died  out  gra- 
dually. The  question  yet  remains,  Was  the  Deluge  of 
the  Scriptures  universal,  or  only  universal  as  regards 
the  regions  then  inhabited  by  man  ?  The  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal  kingdom  is  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  of  a  universal  destruction  of  animal  life  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  unless  we  suppose  a  post-diluvial 
creation,  which  is  more  opposed  to  Scripture  than  the 
non-universality  of  the  Deluge  except  as  regards  the 
regi'>ns  inhabited  by  man.  Such  expressions  as  "  the 
whole  earth"  and  the  "  tops  of  the  hills  under  the  whole 
heaven,"  which  appear  the  most  strongly  to  indi- 
cate   universality,  may  mean    the  whole  earth  then 


known  to  man,  just  as  in  the  present  day  we  speak 
of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  as  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  The  language  of  Scripture 
may  in  this  respect  admit  of  such  an  interpretation ; 
for  in  all  cases  where  it  speaks  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  phenomena,  it  uses  language  in  conso- 
nance with  popular  notions  and  sensible  appearances, 
language  in  conformity  with  ideas  on  those  subjects 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  which  prevail  at 
all  time  among  the  uneducated  mass  of  mankind.  Tliere 
are  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  which  "the  earth"  is 
used  for  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  countries  whose  geology  has  yet  been  exa- 
mined, it  is  difficult  to  find  geological  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  upon  the  earth  so  long  as  we  know 
he  has  inhabited  it ;  while  the  geological  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom  extends  to  an  immeasurable  distance 
into  the  depths  of  past  time.  The  study  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits  is  only  partially  pursued  in  England, 
and  has  only  lately  been  systematically  cultivated  even 
there.  On  the  Continent  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Many,  many  years  must  elapse  before  we  can  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  deposits  in  more  distant 
regions;  but  when  they  shall  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  those  lands  which  were  the  earliest  abodes  of 
the  human  race,  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  satisfactory 
evidence  will  be  found  of  the  truth  of  the  Flood  as  the 
researches  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  have  afforded 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  regards  the  history  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires. 


ON  THE    COMPOSITfON    OF    RAIN    AND    DRAINAGE   WATER. 


Professor  "Way's  second  lecture  before  the  Council  of 
the  Roj'al  Agricultural  Society,  June  18,  on  this  subject, 
does  not  contain  much  fresh  matter,  and  therefore  we  shall 
reserve  our  remarks  upon  his  "  additional  researches"  until 
they  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Journal,  the  publicity  of  which  is  now  close  at  hand. 
Meantime,  we  may  notice  what  is  wanting  to  give  practi- 
cally effective  value  to  this  interesting  branch  of  science  ; 
for,  as  we  stated  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  experimental  investi- 
gation of  the  composition  of  rain  and  drainage  Avaterby  the 
consulting  chemist  of  the  Society  is  merely  the  commence- 
ment of  one  branch  of  a  great  chemical  undertaking,  and 
therefore  requiring  the  investigation  of  the  other  branches 
— such  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  the  composition 
and  solubilitj'  of  manures,  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
soils,  the  mechanical  construction  and  aeration  of  soils,  and 
the  drainage  quality  of  soils— to  make  it  complete. 

The  difference  between  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
three  fanns,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Paine,  Acland,  and  Hos- 
kyns,  clearly  proves  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  quality  of  the  three  soils  through  which  the  water  per- 
colated. What  is  this  difference  ?  Is  it  a  chemical,  geo- 
logical, mineralogical,  mechanical,  manurial,  or  drainage- 
question  ?  Mr.  Way  appeared  to  think  that  the  extra 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  Mr.  Paine's  drainage 
water  over  that  of  Mr.  Acland  was  owing  to  the  larger 


quantity  of  manure  applied  by  the  former ;  but  this  is  not 
only  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  one  which,  for  aught  he  said  to 
the  contrary,  may  bo  at  variance  with  fact,  for  the  nitric 
acid  of  Mr.  Acland's  manure  may  be  less  soluble  or  better 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  or  his  soil  may  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  nitric  acid,  or  a  difference  in  the  drainage  qua- 
lity of  the  soils  may  be  the  cause. 

Again,  the  analysis  of  water  which  percolates  through 
ploughed  land  to  the  open  furrows  on  each  farm  are  want- 
ing, in  order  to  show  whether  such  contains  more  or  less 
manurial  element  than  that  which  percolated  to  the  drains 
several  feet  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Way  appeared  afraid 
lest  members  should  think  his  experiments  militated  against 
the  first  of  all  agricultural  improvements  (drainage),  and 
one  member  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  such  was  the  case  ; 
but  both  appeared  to  overlook  the  fact  that  all  lands  are 
and  must  be  drained  whenever  rain-water  falls  U2)on  them 
in  greater  quantities  than  they  can  contain  within  their 
structure  ;  so  that  the  question  is  one  between  the  water  of 
open  furrow  drainage  and  the  water  of  underground  drain- 
age, and  this  question  neither  attempted  to  solve. 

Further ;  the  analyses  of  soils  when  newly  drained,  es- 
pecially those  containing  substances  injurious  to  vegetation, 
are  wanted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  purification 
of  such  soils  by  washing ;  and  also  drained  lands,  before 
and  after  a  shower,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  which 
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uch  has  in  removing  deleterious  stagnant  air  and  its  pro- 
ducts, and  admitting  fresh  air.  We  know  from  experience 
that  stagnant  water  in  uiidrained  hind  is  injurious  to  plants 
from  poisonous  substances  it  holds  in  solution  ;  that  till  this 
water  is  not  removed  by  percolation  ;  that  from  some  newly 
drained,  mossy,  and  ferruginous  soils  the  drainage  water  for 
some  time  is  higlily  coloured,  and  that  this  ultimately  ceases 
after  the  land  has  been  drained  for  some  time.  We  also 
knoAv  that  during  a  long  continuance  of  drought  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  of  the  soil  under 
certain  conditions  become  musty,  the  whole  getting  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  that  a  shower  of  rain  sets  the  whole 
to  riglits,  decomposition  in  a  dry  confined  atmosphere  being 
thus  different  from  that  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  and 
pure  air. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
different  branches  of  our  subject  ought  to  go  on  together; 
and  tliat  the  members  of  the  Society  lose  sight  of  their  best 
interest  if  they  do  not  keep  Mr.  Way's  hands  fully  occu- 
pied ;  experimental  science,  or  "  pi-actice  with  science," 
demanding  an  experimental  answer  in  every  case.  Were 
landowners  to  organize  themselves  as  a  bodj-,  entering  into 
arrangements  for  the  investigation  of  their  estates  as  we 
propose,  how  invaluable  would  be  the  series  of  tables 
annually  furnished,  and  how  important  en  impetus  would 
it  give  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  science  ! 


CATTLE  SHOWS  IN  SPAIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Knowing  the  interest  taken  by  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  periodical  in  the  progress  made, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  those  branches  to 
which  it  is  specially  devoted,  I  think  they  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Spain  has  now  come  into  the 
field,  and  is  turning  her  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  her  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  thus  follow- 
ing the  example  of  England  and  France;  and  con- 
sidering the  natural  advantages  of  her  climate  and 
the  richness  of  her  pastures,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  persevering  in  this  course  she  will 
be  eminently  successful. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  a  society  has  been  formed 
for  holding  triennial  cattle  shows ;  and  in  the  first, 
which  touk  place  about  a  month  since,  eight  beau- 
tiful horses  of  the  celebrated  Andalusian  breed, 
owned  by  Mr.  Geronimo  Martinez  Enrile,  and  of 
precisely  the  same  age,  colour  (sorrel),  and  size, 
attracted  universal  admiration,  and  obtained  one  of 
the  first  prizes.  England,  however,  came  in  as 
usual  for  her  share  of  the  honours,  for  another 
prize  was  conferred  on  a  bull  of  the  genuine 
Durham  breed,  belonging  to  the  Messrs,  De 
Martinez  Enrile,  and  which  was  sent  to  them  some 
three  or  four  years  back  by  their  London  connec- 
tions, the  Messrs.  De  Zulueta.  This  bull,  since 
its  arrival  in  Spain,  has  attained  the  great  weight 
of  upwards  of  2,000  lbs.  The  object  which  the 
Messrs,  De  Enrile,  who  are  the  most  extensive 


agriculturists  in  Andalusia,  and  owners  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  breeds  of  bulls  in  that  country, 
have  had  in  view,  has  been  to  cross  the  Andalusian 
cattle  with  those  of  Durham,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  a  very 
superior  race,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  im- 
portance of  success  in  this  instance,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  their  desire  will  be  accomplished ;  as  also 
that  England  on  her  side  will  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  admixture. 

Trusting  that  the  above  piece  of  intelligence  will 
be  gratifying  to  some  amongst  your  numerous 
subscribers,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Traveller. 

London,  2Qth  June,  1856. 


THE  TYPE  OF  A  HUNTER.-"  Our  own  irapres- 
sion  is,  that  to  secure  a  good  hunter,  the  size  should  be  on 
the  side  of  the  dam,  and  the  breeding  on  that  of  the  sire. 
A  large  roomy  mare  should  be  put  to  a  small,  compact 
blood-horse.  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  whose  courtesy  and 
discrimination  of  character,  both  in  man  and  horse,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  was  especially  particular  on  this  point, 
and  would  not  buy  a  hunter  whose  sire  was  not  thorough- 
bred. Still,  ideas  of  hunters  differ  so  widely,  that  we  can 
only  observe  that  one  of  the  very  worst  faults  they  can  ac- 
ouire  is  not  to  care  for  falling,  and  fall  back  ourselves  on 
the  following  masterly  analysis,  with  which  we  are  kindly 
favoured  by  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  and  judges  of  the 
day.  '  Had  I  to  choose  a  hunter,'  he  says,  '  by  seeing 
one  point  only,  it  should  be  his  head ;  for  I  never  knew 
on  3  with  a  small,  clean,  intelligent  face  and  prominent  eyes 
to  be  bad.  I  like  his  neck  also  to  be  muscular,  but  not 
heavy ;  shouldei's  well  back,  with  long  arms  ;  short  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock;  pasterns  rather  long,  but  not  up- 
right ;  his  feet  cannot  well  be  described  on  paper,  but  they 
should  be  large  and  perfect,  or  all  the  rest  is  as  '  leather 
and  prunnella.'  Plis  back  should  not  be  too  short,  and  he 
should  have  stout  loins  and  wide  hips,  and  good  length  from 
the  latter  to  his  hocks,  which  should  be  rather  turned  in- 
wards. Added  to  this,  he  should  be  large  round  the  girth, 
but  whether  in  depth  or  width  does  not  much  signify  ;  and 
the  higher  he  is  bred,  the  greater  his  intelligence,  and  the 
speedier  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  a  hard  day.'"— . 
From  "  The  Post  and  the  Paddock  ,•"  by  The  Druid, 


THE  MARKET  GARDENERS  FOR  LONDON.— 

The  care  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  market-gardeners 
is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  taken  advantage  of — cultivation  runs  be- 
tween the  fruit  trees ;  storming  parties  of  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  swann  up  to  the  very  trunks  of  apple-trees ; 
raspberry-bushes  are  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  young  seed 
lings,  if  you  see  an  acre  of  celery  growing  in  ridges,  be 
sure  that,  on  a  narrow  inspection,  you  will  find  long  files  of 
young  peas  picking  their  wa}'  along  tlie  furrows.  Every- 
thing fiourisncs  here  except  weeds  ;  and  you  may  go  over 
a  l.^O-acre  piece  of  grovmd,  without  discovering  a  single  one. 
But  the  very  high  state  of  cultivation  in  the  metropolitan 
market-gardens  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  large 
amount  of  labour;  and  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than 
.'5.5,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  filling  the 
vegetable  and  dessert  dishes  of  the  metropolis.  This  esti- 
mate leaves  out  those  in  the  provinces,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  would,  we  doubt  not,  nearly  double  the  cal- 
culation, and  show  a  troop  of  men  and  women  as  large  as 
the  allied  army  now  acting  in  the  East.— Qiwrfcr^  Review 
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CLAY    SOILS    CONVERTED     INTO    LOAMS     BY    THE    ACTION     OF 

HOT     LIME. 

BY     JOHN     DOKiVLDSOX. 


Clay  was  long  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  felsjiar  and  mica,  which  are  the 
two  principal  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  the 
primitive  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  that 
the  varieties  and  modifications  have  arisen  from 
the  ditierent  agencies  to  which  the  disintegrated 
matters  have  been  exposed  previous  to  the  perma- 
nent locations.  More  recent  discoveries  have  fovmd 
it  to  be  the  earth  of  alum,  which  is  a  salt  long  known 
and  extensively  used  in  dyeing  :  it  is  a  triple  salt — 
the  sulphate,  or  rather  the  supersulphate  of  alumina, 
ammonia,  and  potash.  The  analysis  of  Vanquelin 
showed  the  constitution  as  under  : — 

Sulphuric  acid    30'52 

Alumina ,  10'50 

Potash 10-40 

"NVater ,..,,, 48-58 


100-00 
Alum  is  composed  of  alumina,  potash,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  its  usual  form  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.     Its  octohedral 
crystals  consist  of 

Alumina 3  atoms. ...   54,  or  10-76 

Potassa 1       „     ....   48,  „     Q'QS 

Sulphuric  acid. .    4       „     160,,,  33-74 

AVater   24       „     216,  „  45-55 

CrystaUized  alum       1  478     lOO'OO 

\Vhen  heated  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  alum 
swells  and  enlarges  much,  and  produces  burnt  alum, 
a  hght  dry  porous  mass.     Specific  gravity  17. 

Alumina,  or  the  earth  of  alum,  and  the  essential 
mgredient  of  claj-,  is  a  fine  white  bland  powder, 
adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue,  but  excites  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, but  has  considerable  afhnity  for  water,  increas- 
ing in  weight  about  15  per  cent,  by  absorbing 
moisture,  and  retains  it  with  great  obstinacy  ;  cold 
contracts  it,  and  squeezes  out  much  water,  and  it 
loses  weight  by  the  heat  evaporating — has  a  strong 
affinity  for  lime,  but  does  not  combine  with  oxygen : 
with  silica  and  lime  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  pottery 
and  porcelain,  from  the  coarsest  brick  to  the  finest 
china.  When  it  contains  the  oxide  of  iron,  it  emits 
the  well-known  earthy  smell  of  clays.  Alumina 
forms  a  paste  with  water,  and  hardens  by  the  action 
of  fire,  and  loses  the  first  property  by  acquiring  the 
second :  to  regain  it,  the  hardened  substance  must 
be  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  preciiMtated. 


It  was  early  discovered  that  alum  was  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  an  earth  ;  but  the  nature  of 
this  earth  was  long  unknown.  Stahland  Newman 
supposed  it  to  be  lime;  but  in  1728,  Geoffrey,  jun., 
proved  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  earth  of  alum  constitutes  a  part  of  clay.  In 
1754,  Margraaf  showed  that  the  basis  of  alum  is  an 
earth  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  different  from  every 
other — an  earth  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
clays,  and  gives  to  them  their  peculiar  properties  of 
smell  and  ductility.  The  earth  has  been  cahed 
"  argil,"  from  being  a  white  powder  ;  but  Morveau 
afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  "  alumina,"  because 
it  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  from 
alum.  It  is  got  from  this  substance  by  dissolving 
alum  in  water,  and  pouring  ammonia  into  the  solu- 
tion, when  a  precipitate  appears  ;  this  precipitate  is 
separated  and  washed,  then  boiled  in  liquid  potash 
till  the  whole  is  dissolved ;  a  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac being  poured  into  this  liquid,  a  white  flocculent 
matter  precipitates,  which  when  washed  and  dried 
is  pure  alumina.  It  has  no  taste;  and  when  pure 
no  smell.     The  si)ecific  gravity  is  2,000. 

Previous  discoveries  led  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to 
consider  alumina  as  a  metallic  oxide.  His  experi- 
ments leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  metal  in  a  separate 
state.  When  potassium  is  passed  through  alumina 
heated  to  whiteness,  a  consideraljle  proportion  of  it 
is  converted  into  potash,  and  gray  metalhc  particles 
are  perceived  in  the  mass,  which  effervesce  in  water, 
and  are  converted  into  alumina.  When  a  globule 
of  iron  is  fused  by  galvanism,  in  contact  with  moist 
alumina,  it  forms  an  alloy  with  aluminum.  It 
effervesces  slowly  in  water,  being  covered  with  a 
white  powder.  To  this  metallic  basis  Davy  gave 
the  name  of  aluminum. 

But  it  is  to  Wohler  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
method  of  obtaining  aluminum  in  a  state  of  purity, 
and  for  determining  its  properties.  Professor 
Qi]rsted  formed  an  anhydrous  chloride  of  aluminum 
by  mixing  dry  alumina  with  charcoal  powder,  and 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  through  the 
mixture  while  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube. 
By  decomposing  this  chloride,  Wohler  obtained 
pure  aluminum,  which  in  this  state  has  great  resem- 
blance to  platinum.  When  burnished  it  assumes 
the  metallic  lustre  and  the  splendour  of  tin.  When 
rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  scales  admit  of  compression, 
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and  then  constitute  larger  scales,  so  that  in  all 
probability  it  is  a  malleable  metal.  It  is  not  fusible 
at  the  temperature  at  which  iron  melts.  A  strong 
heat  does  not  alter  it ;  and  in  powder  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  as  is  the  case  with  iron. 
A  red  heat  changes  it  into  alumina— and  if  the  heat 
be  very  violent  the  fusion  is  hard  enough  to  cut 
glass,  and  almost  as  hard  as  sapphire. 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  aluminum  unites 
with  only  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  forms  the 
base  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  alumina, 
which  is  a  compound  of 

1  atom  alumina. .. ., i"25 

1  atom  oxygen TOO 

2-25 
Berzelius  considers  alumina  to  be  composed  of 

Aluminum 53"3 

Oxygen 46*7 

100-0 
Hydrogen  being  reckoned  unity,  he  regarded  its 
constitution  to  be  two  atoms  of  aluminum, 

13-716  X  2  =  27'432, 
with  three  atoms  of  oxygen, 

8-013  X  3  =  24-039. 
its  atomic  weight  is  consequently  5r47l. 

Dr.  Thomson  states  its  constitution  to  be  one 
atom  of  aluminum  =  10,  v.'ith  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, =  8,  giving  18  as  its  atomic  weight. 

Brande  gives  the  constitution  of  alumina  as 
imder : — 

Alumina 52*94 

Oxygen 47'06 


100-00 
It  appears  probable  from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
H.  Davy,  that  alumina  is  a  raetalUc  oxide;  but  he 
was  not  able  to  extract  the  metallic  basis  by  means 
of  electro-galvanism  so  clearly  as  in  the  cases  of 
lime  and  potass ;  and  consequently  alumina  must 
remain  to  be  considered  as  an  analogical  peroxide, 
of  which  the  base  is  aterrigenous  metal,  that  yet  wants 
the  due  confirmation.  The  above  illustrious  chemist 
threw  out  the  idea  that  all  the  metals  have  one 
common  origin,  and  the  different  kinds  that  are 
found  are  modifications  of  the  primary  formation  ; 
and  that  the  earths  are  derived  from  the  metals  by 
oxidation,  and  are  metallic  oxides.  A  theory  may 
be  propounded  that  all  the  earths  have  one  common 
origin,  and  that  the  kinds  and  varieties  that  occur 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  modifications  of  the 
parent  substance,  and  have  proceeded  from  acci- 
dents and  occasional  circumstances  of  operation. 
This  latter  idea  may  be  as  reasonable  as  the  pro- 
duction of  soils  by  oxidation,  and  more  especially 
when  the  original  metals  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
existence,  but  are  found  by  nice  artificial  processes. 


Clays  that  are  cultivated  as  lands,  are  of  two 
kinds — marine  deposits,  and  fresh-water  formations, 
which  in  both  kinds  possess  the  baffling  quality  of 
a  large  reception  and  obstinate  retention  of  water, 
and  a  very  anomalous  natural  quality  of  contracting 
by  heat,  and  conducting  caloric  in  a  degree  that  is 
almost  the  lowest  of  the  graduated  scale  of  metals 
and  earthy  bodies — gold  being  at  the  top  of  the 
list  in  1,000,  clay  is  at  the  bottom  in  ir4.  The 
earth  imbibes  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  of  water 
without  dropping,  and  retains  it  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, and  this  condition  forms  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  working  of  the  land  in  cultivation. 
The  quality  of  contracting  by  heat  is  still  more 
baffling  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil;  for  the  lumps 
of  earth  become  hardened  and  glistened,  and  resist 
every  mode  of  reduction.  Expansion  is  so  general 
an  effect  of  heat  that  there  are  only  two  known 
exceptions,  viz.,  in  clay  and  in  water  to  a  certain 
limited  range  of  temperature.  Baked  clay  is  much 
contracted,  and  remains  in  its  lessened  dimensions. 
The  expansion  of  bodies  proves  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  their  particles;  but  this  limits  the  repulsive 
energy  of  heat  to  insensible  distances.  Cohesion  is 
the  force  that  is  opposed  to  expansion,  which  is 
least  in  solids,  where  the  cohesion  is  strongest — it 
is  more  considerable  in  liquids,  where  the  cohesion 
is  greatly  weakened  ;  and  it  is  greatest  in  gases,  in 
which  cohesion  is  wholly  overcome. 

The  specific  caloric,  or  latent  heat  of  clay,  is  very 
small,  and  water  being  1,  it  may  be  placed  at  0-12, 
and  ranks  among  the  oxides.  The  cohesion  of  the 
particles  is  much  too  powerful  for  the  repulsive 
energy  of  the  specific  caloric,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  the  latter  constitutes  a  vveak  affinity  or  property 
for  combining  with  an  indefinite  application  of  the 
peculiar  element.  Water  contracts  to  the  down- 
ward temperature  of  42*^;  but  vi'hilst  passing  from 
that  point  down  to  freezing  point,  it  continues  to 
expand  gradually,  until  converted  into  ice.  When 
a  body  changes  its  form  of  existence  its  capacity  for 
heat  is  also  changed ;  when  a  sohd  is  melted,  its 
capacity  is  increased,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the 
same  substance  is  still  farther  increased  when  it  is 
converted  into  vapour. 

Heat  is  a  peculiar  substance  that  causes  sensation, 
and  caloric  is  the  cause  of  it.  The  necessity  of  heat 
to  the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  arguments  or  demonstration  to 
establish  the  truth ;  the  want  of  it  causes  sterility, 
and  too  much  induces  first  a  flaccidity  in  the  growth, 
and  at  last  a  scorched  barrenness.  A  medium  tem- 
perature is  the  condition  that  is  suitable  to  all  bene- 
ficial growths.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  heat  be  not  only  communicated,  but  that  it  be 
retained  by  bodies  that  are  capable  of  administering 
it  in  the  proper  channels  of  distribution  for  vegeta« 
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ble  use.  The  diftusion  of  heat  is  equally  necessary 
with  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  permanent  residence 
of  it,  or  what  is  called  the  specific  caloric  of  bodies, 
constitutes  a  property  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  the  ao;ricultui  al  consideration.  Some  bodies  con- 
duct caloric  much  too  freelj"-,  and  are  over-heated; 
but  the  property  is  soon  expelled  and  pives  place 
to  an  opposite  extremity  of  affection.  Others  deny 
a  passage,  and  consequently  remain  in  a  condition 
that  is  very  unfavourable  to  vegetable  life.  These 
variations  are  deserving  the  most  minute  and  serious 
entertainments. 

Heat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  material  agent  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  highly  attenuated,  and,  from  its 
affinity  or  attraction  for  all  other  matters,  universally 
distributed  amongst  the  particles  of  bodies,  in  quan- 
tities proportional  to  their  mutual  attractions,  or  as 
it  has  been  termed, "  the  capacities"  of  different 
substances  for  heat;  whilst  its  tendency  to  diffuse 
itself  amongst  contiguous  bodies  has  been  explained 
on  the  supposition  of  its  own  particles  being  repel- 
lent to  each  other.  Another  opinion  considers  heat 
as  a  mere  quality  of  matter,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
vibratory  movement  among  the  intimate  particles  of 
bodies;  but  the  idea  seems  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
motion  is  produced,  and  no  movement  can  be  con- 
ceived without  an  impulse,  nor  an  impulse  without 
a  material  agent.  Heat  pervades  all  sorts  of  matter ; 
it  remains  in  some  circumstances  dormant,  or  v^hat 
is  termed  "latent,"  and  may  be  again  elicited  from 
bodies  by  various  means.  The  heat  may  be  supposed 
to  be  produced  not  merely  by  the  motions  of  the 
particles  of  the  heated  substances,  but  by  the  vibra- 
tions or  undulations  of  a  very  subtile  matter  existing 
in  all  bodies.  This  will  approximate  the  vibratory 
to  the  last  mentioned  opinion,  and  also  to  the 
undulations  that  are  explanatory  of  the  phenomena 
of  light,  to  which  heat  has  so  intimate  a  relation. 
The  nicest  balance  fails  to  ascertain  the  accumula- 
tion of  heat  in  any  body,  owing  to  the  very  extreme 
subtilty  of  its  form :  the  fluidity  is  proved  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  insinuates  itself  amongst  the 
particles  of  matter :  its  affinity  for  other  matter  is 
shown  by  its  being  universally  contained  in  all 
bodies,  in  proportions  differing  in  each  kind  of 
substance  :  its  repulsion  amongst  its  own  particles 
is  proved  by  its  tendency  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  in  contiguous  bodies. 

The  effects  of  heat  are  four  in  number  : — I.,  Tem- 
perature, or  the  production  of  the  sensation  of  heat ; 
n.,  Expansion,  or  the  simple  augmentation  of  the 
bulk  of  a  body  without  altering  its  condition;  HI., 
A  change  in  the  physical  state  of  a  body,  by  which 
a  solid  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  and  a  fluid  into  a 
gas;  IV.,  Ignition,  or  the  operation  of  heat  by 
which  a  body  is  rendered  luminous.     Temperature 


is  the  effect  produced  by  heat  on  the  animal  body, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  this  quantity  ;  although  the  indication 
of  temperature,  which  is  derived  from  the  sensations, 
is  much  too  vague  to  enable  the  laying  down  of  an 
exact  scale  of  admeasurement.  The  proportion  of 
effect  only  applies  to  the  same  body,  or  to  those  of 
a  similar  kind  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  affects  the  temperature  of  different 
bodies  in  very  different  degrees.  These  diflerent 
effects  depend  partly  upon  the  capacity  of  bodies 
for  heat,  and  partly  upon  their  conducting  power, 
which  points  have  been  already  discussed.  Expan- 
sion arises  from  the  distribution  of  heat  among  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  remains  so  long  as  a  high 
temperature  is  maintained  :  but  when  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  the  body  begins  to  contract,  and  by 
degrees  it  acquires  its  former  bulk.  This  expansion 
occurs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  all  bodies  ;  but 
it  differs  extremely  in  degree,  and  is  much  greatest 
in  aeriform  fluids  of  all  kinds.  It  is  less  in  quan- 
tity, though  still  considerable,  in  liquids  ;  while  in 
solids  it  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  perceived,  except 
by  the  intervention  of  an  apparatus  expressly  con- 
trived to  render  it  visible.  Not  only  general  classes 
of  bodies,  but  individual  substances  comprised  in 
the  classes,  have  very  different  degrees  of  expansive 
power,  which  has  been  frequently  made  the  subject 
of  experiment.  Ignition,  or  incandescence,  is  the 
jiroperty  which  bodies  possess  of  becoming  lumi- 
nous, after  being  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
without  any  chemical  change  in  the  composition. 
Combustion  is  an  extension  of  ignition,  by  which 
the  body  extricates  light,  is  consumed,  and  a  com- 
plete change  is  effected  in  its  chemical  nature. 

The  third  effect  of  heat  is  the  most  important 
and  appertains  precisely  to  the  present  purpose. 
The  effect  of  caloric  consists  in  introducing  a  portion 
of  heat  between  the  particles  of  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  separated  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  experience  an  increase  of  bulk,  with- 
out having  their  cohesion  materially  impaired.  If 
however,  the  addition  of  heat  be  continued  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  the  particles  are  removed  still  farther 
from  each  other,  until  at  length  they  are  so  far 
separated  as  to  lose  their  cohesive  power,  and  to 
become  easily  moveable  among  themselves  in  all 
directions.  By  this  change  of  form,  the  substance 
in  question  undergoes  a  complete  alteration  in  its 
physical  properties,  and  not  unfrequently  in  its 
chemical  action  on  other  bodies.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  destroying  the  balance  between  the 
expansive  power  of  heat  and  the  force  of  attraction, 
the  former  tending  to  remove  the  particles  of  bodies 
to  a  distance  from  each  other ;  the  latter  to  retain 
them  in  close  contact.    But  though  the  attractive 
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power  is  conceived  to  be  very  much  weakened  in 
bodies  that  are  so  much  separated  in  the  particles, 
it  is  not  entireljf  destroyed,  but  it  is  still  exerted 
with  considerable  energy. 

The  facility  with  which  bodies  conduct  heat  is 
not  exactly  in  proportion  to  any  of  their  sensible 
qualities,  but  is  more  nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
their  density  than  any  other  quality.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  repulsive 
energy  of  the  caloric  that  surrounds  each  particle 
of  dense  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  greater  proximity, 
conveying  each  fresh  addition  of  temperature  with 
greater  celerity  through  such  substances.  But  if 
heat  be  reckoned  a  material  agent,  this  quickness  of 
conducting  power  may  also  be  modified  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  affinity  between  caloric  and  each 
kind  of  matter.  Heat  ])ass€S  less  readily  through 
solids  when  they  are  of  a  spongy  or  porous  texture, 
than  through  those  that  aremore  dense  and  compact: 
the  portions  of  air  become  entangled  in  the  pores, 
which  seem  to  prevent  the  communication  of  heat. 
A  repulsive  power  is  an  inherent  quality  of  heat, 
and  is  the  cause  of  its  diffusion  among  bodies  ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  disti-ibuted,  and  the  par- 
ticular law  which  it  follows  in  passing  from  and 
entering  into  bodies,  seem  to  depend  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  or  at  least  to  be  modified  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  referred  to  repulsion.  A  double 
operation  may  be  supposed,  that  heat  escapes  from 
one  body,  in  consequence  of  the  repulsive  power  that 
exists  between  its  particles,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  attracted  by  the  particles  of  the  body  which  it 
enters.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  densest  bodies  are  the  best  conductors  ;  but  to 
this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  But  so  many 
mstances  confirm  the  rule,  that  when  the  ratio  seems 
not  to  be  strictly  maintained  between  the  density 
and  conducting  power  of  bodies,  the  interference  of 
some  other  principle  must  be  attributed.  A  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  aggregation  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes the  conducting  power  of  a  body  in  proportion 
to  its  density,  or  to  the  contiguity  of  its  particles, 
without  having  experienced  any  chemical  or  any 
other  physical  change.  Solid  iron  or  wood  are 
better  conductors  than  filings  of  the  metal,  or 
sav/-pit  dust.  Clay  being  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  is 
a  worse  conductor  than  solid  bodies,  besides  its 
spongy  porousness  being  adverse,  as  above  noticed. 

The  conducting  power  of  bodies  depends  princi- 
pally upon  three  circumstances  : — it  is  affected  partly 
by  the  mechanical  relation  of  their  particles  to  each 
other,  partly  by  an  attraction  between  the  h-eat  and 
the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and 
partly  by  the  radiating  power  of  the  heat.  A  greater 
or  less  density,  or  an  aggregation  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  producing  a  considerable  effect  upon  the 
conducting  powers,  would  induce  the  supposition 


that  the  worst  conductors  should  be  regarded  as 
merely  the  most  effectual  retarders  of  heat,  and  the 
best  conductors  as  simply  those  that  have  the  least 
power  in  retaining  the  heat  that  has  been  imparted 
to  them.  This  view  supposes  the  conducting  of 
heat  by  bodies  to  be  the  radiation  of  it  from  parti- 
cle to  particle,  operating  at  very  small  distances. 
Hence,  solids  are  better  conductors  than  loose 
bodies,  as  the  particles  are  more  contiguous,  and 
admit  a  more  rapid  communication  of  the  subtile 
element.  Those  bodies  that  radiate  best  imbibe 
it  best,  and  those  which  radiate  worst  imbibe  worst. 

The  specific  caloric  in  bodies  submits  the  relative 
quantity  in  heat,  or  the  quantities  that  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  given  change  of  temperature;  the  ab- 
solute quantity  states  the  amount  of  temperature 
which  the  body  possesses  without  any  addition  or 
subtraction.  The  specific  heat  has  been  supposed 
to  be  proportional  to  the  absolute  heat  of  bodies, 
and  that  the  heat  emitted  or  absorbed  by  a  body 
when  it  changes  its  state  is  merely  the  consequence  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  its  specific  heat. 
Unfortunately  the  truth  of  the  two  suppositions 
upon  which  this  ingenious  reasoning  is  founded 
cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
specific  heat  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  abso- 
lute heat.  The  second  supposition  is  at  variance 
with  the  mechanical  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  when  substances  change  their  state,  and 
would  leave  that  change  itself  unaccounted  for.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  and  the  various 
methods  must  be  rejected  that  have  been  proposed 
for  the  solution  of  this  most  important  problem.  . 

Caloric  not  only  increases  the  bulk  of  bodies  and 
changes  their  state,  but  its  action  decomposes  many 
compounds  altogether,  either  into  their  elements,  or 
it  causes  these  elements  to  combine  in  a  different 
manner.  Combustion  is  an  extension  of  the  action 
of  heat,  and  it  banishes  the  properties  of  bodies  that 
undergo  the  process,  and  confers  others  which  they 
did  not  before  possess.  When  a  body  changes  its 
form  of  existence,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  also  changed. 
Liquefied  solids  and  vapourized  liquids  have  their 
capacities  for  heat  increased,  from  being  transformed 
into  these  conditions  from  their  original  existence. 
This  change  is  effected  by  combining  with  caloric, 
or  by  separating  from  it,  according  to  the  absolute 
condition  which  the  bodies  enjoy. 

These  considerations  allude  to  the  fusion  of  solid 
bodies  by  an  intensity  of  caloric,  by  which  they 
become  fluid,  and  to  a  further  expansion  by  which 
the  liquidity  is  evaporated  into  aeriform  matters, 
and  is  transformed  into  gases  from  being  volatilized 
by  a  larger  introduction  and  use  of  heat.  Every 
kind  of  matter  has  been  with  a  reasonable  propriety 
supposed  to  possess  the  three  forms  of  solid,  liquid, 
and  aeriform,  and  the  different  conditions  of  forma- 
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lion  only  infer  a  varied  temperature  under  which 
they  exist.  The  earths  are  not  fusible  by  the  known 
powers  of  agency,  though  the  discovery  may  not  be 
distant  as  in  some  other  similar  cases.  Limestone 
resists  the  utmost  power  of  the  furnace,  which 
arises  from  the  escape  of  the  gas  with  which  the 
homogeneous  body  is  combined ;  but  when  it  is 
confined  by  a  severe  compression,  the  fusion  be- 
comes quite  easy.  The  earths  may  be  infusible 
from  a  similar  reason,  or  by  the  escape  of  the  gaseous 
products  that  arise  from  the  contact  of  the  earthy 
body  with  the  subtile  element.  But  though  this 
part  of  the  application  is  not  attained,  the  sunder- 
raent  of  the  mass  is  thoroughly  effected,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  and 
the  particles  are  disjoined,  and  never  again  adhere 
in  an  agglutinated  form.  This  condition  falls  short 
of  the  state  of  fluidity,  which  exhibits  the  most  com- 
])lete  change  that  nature  admits;  while  the  altered 
state  of  the  earthy  condition  exhibits  the  particles 
in  a  different  position,  but  still  retaining  the  primi- 
tive nature  divested  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and 
endowed  with  nev/  qualities  which  did  not  before 
enter  into  its  composition.  On  this  effect  of  heat, 
the  following  proposed  alteration  is  sought  to  be 
established. 

Clay  being  composed  of  a  viscous  clammy  earth, 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  presents  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  an  action  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be 
exerted  for  the  external  purpose  of  reducing  the 
indurated  texture,  or  in  the  mixture  of  earthy  ma- 
terials, or  fertilizing  substances,  with  the  view  of 
stimulating  the  efforts  or  improving  the  nature  of 
the  land.  The  acid  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  use 
of  chemistry,  and  bore  the  names  of  "  oil  of  vitriol," 
and  "  vitriohc  acid,"  as  it  was  obtained  by  distiUing 
the  salt  called  green  vitriol,  or  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
It  is  an  acid  product  from  the  base  of  sulphur,  hav- 
ing 150  proportions  of  oxygen  combined  with  100 
of  the  base,  being  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
any  acid  except  the  boracic.  The  acid  is  liquid, 
somewhat  of  an  oily  consistence,  transparent  and 
colourless  as  water,  without  any  smell,  and  of  a  very 
strong  acid  taste.  It  destroys  the  texture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  The  specific  gravity, 
when  as  strong  as  possible,  is  about  r85,  and  the 
specific  caloric  0'35,  It  changes  all  vegetable  blues 
to  red,  except  indigo.  It  boils  at  546",  and  when 
exposed  to  cold  it  crystallizes  or  congeals.  It 
freezes  at  45°,  and  the  temperature  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  strength.  When  stronger  or 
weaker,  it  requires  a  much  less  or  greater  degree 
of  cold. 

It  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  imbibes  nearly  seven 
times  its  weight  of  that  fluid.  When  the  two  hquids 
are  mixed  together,  a  considerable  heat  is  evolved. 


The  strongest  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  contains 
about  one-fifth  of  water,  and  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  are  pure  acid.  It  is  a  compound  of  one  atom 
of  sulphur,  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  and 
contains 

Oxygen    60 

Sulphur  . .    40 

100 
Ox3'gen  does  not  act  upon  it,  nor  combine  with 
it,  and  the  acid  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light 
or  heat.  Azote  has  no  action  on  it,  and  when  con- 
centrated it  has  little  action  on  the  metals  ;  on  gold 
and  platinum,  it  has  no  effect  whatever.  It  unites 
readily  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  forms  with  them  a  class  of  bodies  called  sul- 
phates. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  most  noxious  ingredient  in 
every  case  of  contact  with  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  consequently  must  be  expelled  in  orderto  render 
the  earth  of  clay  a  useful  body  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation.  To  drive  off  an  acid  from  the  salifiable 
base  with  which  it  is  combined,  the  case  of  lime 
shows  that  a  violent  and  continued  heat  is  required, 
which,  being  strong  and  powerful,  expels  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  gas,  and  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  vapour.  The  loose  combination  of  the 
gas  with  the  earthy  base  may  allow  this  effect  with 
a  comparative  facility ;  for  in  the  case  of  gypsum,  or 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  most  violent  heat  is  unable 
to  expel  the  acid,  and  the  earth  remains  unchanged. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  quantity,  or  in  what  ratio 
of  combination  the  acid  is  associated  with  the  earthy 
base  of  clay;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  case 
of  lime  and  gypsum,  that  a  powerful  violence  will 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  noxious 
ingredient.  Quicklime  has  been  long  known  and 
used  as  a  caustic  solvent  of  much  power,  and  pro- 
ducing very  beneficial  effects  in  the  ultimate  results. 
Lime  is  an  alkaline  earth  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  about 

Base 56 

Acid     44 

100 

The  other  ingredients  are  very  few  and  minute. 
A  very  violent  and  continued  heat  expels  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  gas,  and  the  stones  in  lumps  are 
seen  as  cinders,  that  are  much  reduced  in  weight, 
but  no  way  diminished  in  the  size.  When  this  con- 
dition of  the  rock  or  stone  is  supplied  with  moisture 
and  the  contact  of  air,  a  hissing  noise  takes  place, 
a  vapour  arises,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  cin- 
der falls  down  into  a  powder  of  very  minute  globular 
masses,  and  exceeding  the  original  bulk  in  the  ratio 
of  2  or  3  to  1.  This  heat  assumes  the  shape  of 
damp  exhalations  rather  than  a  fiery  ignition ;  but 
light  attends  the  evolvement  in  a  dark  place,  and 
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the  confinement  of  it  produces  combustion.  After 
lying  a  determinate  time,  the  powdered  earth  imbibes 
a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  of  which 
it  is  a  component  part,  and  assumes  the  mild  nature 
which  it  enjoyed  before  the  banishment  of  the  gas 
conferred  upon  it  the  caustic  quality.  But  it  does 
not  again  adhere  or  become  solid,  and  remains  in 
the  condition  of  a  mild  earthy  ingredient.  Having 
undergone  the  action  of  fire,  it  has  lost  the  former 
condition,  and  has  acquired  new  qualities  which  it 
did  not  formerly  possess.  In  the  caustic  condition 
of  hot  cinders,  it  has  been  much  used  as  a  solvent 
in  reducing  the  texture  of  fibrous  bodies,  and  in 
changing  the  nature  of  harsh  and  repulsive  mater- 
ials. The  compost  manures  got  from  lime  and  earths 
show  the  power  of  hot  unpowdered  lime  in  dissolving 
the  texture  and  altering  the  nature  of  the  most 
obdurate  earthy  materials ;  the  earthy  mass  and  the 
cinders  of  bme  are  mixed  in  an  intimate  contact — 
the  contact  of  air  through  the  cavities  of  the  heap, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  earths,  dissolve  the  lime, 
when  an  enlargement  of  bulk  takes  place,  much 
heat  is  evolved,  which  thoroughly  penetrates  the 
mass,  unbinds  the  texture,  sunders  the  particles, 
and  destroys  or  banishes  every  liquid  adherence. 
Turnings  or  movements  of  the  mixed  heaps  provoke 
fresh  motions  of  the  elastic  matters,  till  no  more 
heat  is  evolved,  or  enlargement  happens,  when  every 
action  ceases,  and  the  quiet  materials  subside  into 
a  soft  mucilaginous  mass  that  has  proceeded  from 
the  earthy  bases  of  the  opposite  matters,  which  have 
been  acted  upon  by  contrary  qualities  and  recipro- 
cal affinities.  This  mass  of  mixed  ingredients  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  rich  appUcation,  and  never 
fails  in  yielding  the  anticipated  effects.  Caloric  is 
one  chief  spring  of  chemical  affinity— it  dilates 
bodies,  separates  the  particles,  diminishes  the  attrac- 
tion for  each  other,  and  proportionally  augments 
the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  adjacent  bodies, 
and  consequently  produces  combinations  and 
facilitates  reciprocal  unions. 

The  conversion  of  clay  and  of  clayey  substances 
into  a  very  valuable  manure,  by  being  mixed  with 
and  operated  upon  by  the  caustic  action  of  quickUme 
that  is  seeking  to  regain  some  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  its  primitive  existence,  leads  to  an  extension  of 
the  practice  in  the  appbcation  of  bme  to  the  clay 
lands  of  the  fields,  and  to  convert  the  wet  and  clammy 
constitution  into  dry  and  productive  loamy  grounds 
This  operation  will  be  best  performed  by  the  lime 
cinders  being  dug  into  the  land  ])y  the  spade,  after 
a  complete  summer  fallowing  and  a  thorough  drain- 
ing, which  is  imperatively  required,  by  reason  of 
the  very  extreme  solubility  of  lime  in  water,  and  its 
consequent  inutility  and  total  loss  for  any  useful 
purpose.  The  depth  of  the  digging  may  be  one  spit 
of  the  spade,  or  9  inches  ;  and  a  good  spadesman  is 


allowed  to  dig  an  acre  of  ground  in  two  weeks,  or 
twelve  working  days.  But  as  all  clay  soils  are 
stiff  and  heavy  to  work,  and  some  of  the  lands  being 
most  exceedingly  viscous  and  obdurate,  the 
placing  of  the  lime  shells  in  the  trenches  in  the 
requisite  quantity  and  position  will  occupy  more 
time  than  if  the  land  was  only  moved  and  carelessly 
thrown  aside.  The  time  of  eighteen  days  of  a  man, 
at  2s.  per  day,  is  £1  l6s.  for  digging  the  ground, 
and  of  placing  the  lime  cinders  in  the  quantity  of 
mixture. 

Judging  from  the  mixing  of  clay  and  lime  in  the 
compost  heaps,  it  is  assumed  that  one  bushel  of 
quicklime  will  be  sufficient  for  a  cubic  yard  of  ground, 
and  the  depth  of  nine  inches  will  require  3(30  square 
feet,  or  4  square  yards,  to  constitute  a  cubic  yard, 
and  forming  1210  cubic  yards,  or  as  many  surface 
plots  of  ground  as  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
4840  square  yards  in  an  acre.  This  calculation  will 
require  1210  bushels  of  lime,  which  at  the  average 
price  of  6d.  per  bushel,  will  make  the  cost  of  lime 
to  be  £30  5s.  per  acre ;  and  added  to  the  cost  of 
digging  in  £1  l6s.,  will  form  a  total  of  £32  Is.  A 
general  average  may  be  written  at  £30  to  compre- 
hend varied  cases  and  modifications. 

A  timid  and  short-sighted  inspection  will,  without 
reflection,  condemn  the  above  plan  in  the  cost  being 
fully  equal  to  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  on  that 
account  is  wholly  inadmissible  into  the  list  of  any 
reasonable  performances  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  It  is  at  once  admitted  that  such  entertainments 
are  wholly  removed  beyond  the  sj)here  of  the  farmer 
— distant  prospects  are  not  in  his  calculations  nor 
suited  to  his  means — and  the  permanent  possession 
must  be  saddled  with  the  performances  that  are  in- 
tended to  yield  a  benefit  in  a  future  regularity. 
And  further,  very  extensive  and  lasting  objects  of 
attention,  such  as  the  change  of  clay  into  loams, 
must  become  a  national  concern,  and  be  done  by 
the  general  cost  of  the  people.  The  loans  of  money 
that  are  nov/  granted  by  Government  for  draining 
wet  lands  must  be  extended  in  the  purpose,  and 
comprehend  all  objects  of  cultivable  utility  as  are 
now  detailed — the  amount  granted  should  be  quin- 
tupled, the  time  of  repayment  doubled,  and  the 
charge  of  per-centage  cut  in  the  one-half.  General 
utility  always  requires  a  varied  comprehension  for 
the  development  of  the  intention  that  is  entertained. 

But  in  all  intended  operations  of  any  kind,  degree 
or  extent,  not  the  ways,  means,  or  methods,  form 
the  primary  consideration,  but  the  object  that  will 
be  attained — not  the  present  loss  that  will  be  sus- 
tained, but  the  ultimate  results  that  will  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  enterprize,  and  the  fruition  that  will 
be  obtained  in  a  never-faihng  continuance,  "  Let 
us  only  find  a  thing,"  said  D'Alembert,  the  cele- 
brated French  mathetnatician,  **  and  there  will  be 
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found  i^lenty  of  persons  to  put  it  into  shape."  In 
like  manner,  let  the  ultimate  result  be  shown  of 
clay  lands  being  mixed  with  lime,  and  the  means 
will  soon  be  found,  economically  regulated,  and 
ungrudgingly  and  beneficially  administered.  "When 
a  result  is  fairly  conceived  "ideally,"  the  real  per- 
formance is  more  than  half  attained. 

AVhen  the  land  has  been  dug  by  the  spade,  and 
the  lime  cinders  placed  in  the  intervening  trenches 
of  the  regular  movements  of  the  soil,  the  moisture 
in  the  clay  lands,  and  the  access  of  air  through  the 
interstitial  cavity  of  the  soil  that  results  from  the 
digging,  will  dissolve  the  lime  shells;  the  bulk  will 
swell  and  heave  the  land,  a  large  evolvementof  heat 
will  follow,  the  caloric  will  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
aluminous  mass,  unbind  the  texture,  sunder  the 
particles,  and  banish  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
which  form  a  part  of  the  composition  of  the  clay. 
In  order  that  these  objects  may  be  fully  accomplished, 
the  quantity  of  force  employed  must  be  able  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  and  so  completely  to  expel 
it  as  never  again  to  appear  in  kind  or  degree.  The 
quantity  of  lime  must  preponderate,  and  completely 
overpower  the  nature  of  the  clay ;  the  quickness 
and  violence  of  the  agent  must  be  supported  by 
power,  which  consists  in  quantity,  or  the  amount  of 
the  force  that  is  being  acted.  On  this  principle  the 
whole  application  rests  in  the  value  and  utility ;  for 
if  the  clay  be  more  powerful  than  the  lime,  the  lat- 
ter body  will  quickly  cease  to  act,  will  produce  no 
impression,  and  sink  into  utter  insignificance.  This 
failure  attends  many  enterprises,  and  comes  from  a 
scanty  allowance  of  means,  whereby  the  resistance 
is  not  quashed,  and  no  object  is  attained.  "When  a 
result  is  wished  from  any  enterprise,  the  power 
must  be  overwhelming  for  the  resistance  that  is 
opposed — any  defence  is  immediately  defeated  and 
80  completely  prostrated  as  never  again  to  appear 
in  any  shape  of  resistance  or  opposition.  If  the 
expelled  qualities  of  clay  again  return,  the  object  is 
only  half  attained ;  a  repetition  of  the  process  be- 
comes necessary,  and  a  nev^er-ceasing  expense  is 
incurred  :  whereas  a  complete  performance  attains 
the  object,  and  requires  not  any  repetition.  It  is 
not  here  asserted  that  one  bushel  of  lime  to  the 
cubic  yard  of  ground  will  in  every  case  thoroughly 
effect  the  desired  purpose  of  completely  altering  the 
composition  of  clay  lands;  but  the  statement  is 
made  as  an  analogical  probability,  as  the  plastic  and 
London  clays  may  require  more,  and  a  less  quantity 
may  suffice  for  the  clays  of  a  weaker  texture.  Trials 
must  decide. 

The  force  of  the  heat  will  expel  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  escape  as  vapour,  and  will  not  again  be 
imbibed  by  the  clay,  as  it  does  not  form  any  com- 
ponent part  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  case  of  lime 
being  again  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  gas  from 


the  air  in  which  it  exists  as  a  portion  of  it.  In  this 
case,  one  act  of  expulsion  serves  the  purpose  for 
ever,  and  no  future  presence  demands  a  repetition. 
In  the  other  part  of  the  performance,  the  spongy 
porousness  of  the  aluminous  earth  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  sundered  by  the  disruptive  agency 
of  the  caloric,  and  so  thoroughly  dismembered  as 
never  again  to  adhere  and  form  any  ductile  plasti- 
city, which  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  family 
of  clays.  "When  the  action  of  the  lime  has  ceased, 
by  reason  of  the  heat  being  all  evolved,  the  quiet 
subsidence  is  a  mucilaginous  mass  of  earthy  ma- 
terials, which  is  easily  decomposable,  and  fit  to  be 
used  as  a  soil  for  growing  any  crops  that  may  be 
planted.  The  texture  of  the  lime  has  been  disrupted 
and  powdered,  the  clay  has  been  divested  of  its 
hurtful  quality  and  noxious  ingredients,  and  the 
two  new  formations  become  amalgamated,  and  enjoy 
qualities  that  are  wholly  new  and  altoegther  alien  to 
the  former  existence.  In  changing  condition  bodies 
also  change  capacity,  or  the  power  of  receiving  and 
retaining  heat,  by  v/hich  they  are  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  by  a  quantity  of  caloric  that  bears  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  amount  necessary  to  heat  other 
bodies  of  a  like  formation  and  consistence.  Heat 
is  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  the  change  of  bodies  : 
it  produces  the  alteration,  and  is  produced  by  the 
change,  and  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  powerful 
means  both  in  forming  combinations  and  in  separ- 
ating substances  that  have  been  joined  by  affinity. 
The  atoms  or  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  unite 
chemically — the  large  masses  only  touch  in  the  sur- 
faces and  have  no  action  on  each  other.  Hence  all 
bodies  that  are  intended  to  be  combined  must  be 
fused,  or  reduced  to  particles ;  and  hence  the  use 
of  the  solvent  power  of  heat  evolved  by  the  lime  in 
penetrating  and  sundering  the  viscous  mass  of  clay. 
When  bodies  unite  chemically,  the  union  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  temperature ;  sometimes 
the  temperature  sinks,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  rises.  Alumina,  or  the  basic 
earth  of  clay,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  lime,  and 
easily  melts  with  it  wlien  it  exceeds  the  lime  in  quan- 
tity, but  when  the  lime  exceeds  fusion  does  not  take 
place.  This  affinity  expels  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  clay,  with  which  the  lime  combines,  as  it  is  a 
homogeneous  body,  and  tends  to  form  unions  willi 
most  bodies  in  contact.  The  clay  is  molhfied,  and 
the  lime  is  slaked  by  the  surrounding  moisture,  and 
a  produc ;  is  effected  that  has  little  or  no  resemblance, 
as  water  would  not  be  expected  to  proceed  from  the 
union  of  two  gases,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

When  bodies  are  united  chemically  v/ith  each 
other,  the  separation  cannot  be  effected  by  filtration 
or  any  mechanical  means  whatever.  Heat  enables 
a  separation,  and  must  be  apphed  in  quantity  as 
directed  by  the  volatility  of  the  substances  that  are 
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united,  Siilpliinic  aciil  does  not  boil  till  healed  to 
nearly  (iOO",  while  water  boils  at  -2  I  2^%  and  as  volat- 
ilization does  not  proceed  but  from  above  the  boil- 
ing point,  the  heat  must  be  able  to  produce  that 
condition  in  the  liquid  substances.  Hence,  the 
quantity  of  lime  must  be  large  that  is  applied  to  the 
alteration  of  clay  lands,  in  order  that  the  force  of 
the  heat  may  volatilize  and  expel  the  acid  which  is 
contained  in  the  soil. 

Affinity  is  the  unknown  force  which  causes  the 
ultimate  particles  of  different  bodies  to  unite  toge- 
ther and  to  remain  united.  Decomposition  is  the 
measure  of  the  strength  of  affinity,  and  destruction 
proceeds  from  the  attraction  of  certain  bodies  wholly 
overpowering  the  existence  of  inferior  powers,  and 
which  are  expelled  or  altogether  destroyed.  The 
superiority  of  the  attraction  of  alumina  for  lime 
will  overpower  the  adhesion  of  the  acid,  which  will 
be  raised  by  the  heat  to  the  state  of  vapour,  and  fly 
off  without  appearing  again,  or  it  is  decomposed 
and  wholly  destroyed.  The  water  is  combined  with 
the  lime  and  solidified  ;  hence  the  heat  evolved,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  lime  to  a  fine  powder.  Bodies 
combine  from  being  in  diflferent  electrical  states,  or 
in  being  positive  and  negative  ;  but  to  what  circum- 
stances these  conditions  are  owing  cannot  be 
explained.  If  these  electricities  constitute  two  dis- 
tinct fluids,  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  may  be  coated 
with  a  quantity  of  the  respective  qualities,  and  from 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  electricity,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  electricities  are  not 
inseparably  attached,  but  capable  of  being  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  laws  which  bodies 
follow  with  regard  to  electricity.  Hence,  it  happens 
that  a  substance  may  be  in  one  electrical  state  when 
compared  with  one  body,  and  in  another  electrical 
state  when  compared  with  another.  Thus,  oxygen 
has  a  great  preponderance  of  negative  electricity — 
it  is  negative  with  respect  to  every  other  body.  Sul- 
phur is  negative  with  regard  to  most  bodies ;  but  is 
obviously  not  so  powerfully  negative  as  oxygen. 
The  investigation  of  this  theory  is  most  difficult,  and 
the  results  are  not  very  conclusive.  At  all  events 
practical  application  of  substances  cannot  be  directed 
by  the  discovery. 

The  new  earthy  formation  that  will  result  from 
the  mixture  of  clay  and  lime,  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  higher  temperature,  an  imj)roved  capacity, 
a  mollified  nature,  and  a  sweetened  constitution, 
which  always  follows  the  action  of  lime  and  all  cal- 
careous matters.  The  increase  of  temperature  is  an 
acquisition  that  is  not  exceeded  in  value  by  any 
benefit  that  can  be  conferred  uj)on  land  in  the  shape 
of  imi)rovement,as  it  promotes  theaction  of  manures, 
and  advances  the  health,  vigour,  and  maturity  of 
plants.  The  coldness  of  clay  lands  that  is  induced 
by  the   superabundance   of  moisture,   forms   the 


quality  that  binks  the  value  and  utility;  tlic  cuUi- 
valiun  is  retarded,  and  the  maturity  is  delayed,  of 
every  crop  that  grows  ujion  the  ground.  The  excess 
of  moisture  must  be  removed  by  draining,  and  the 
retentive  quality  must  be  abolished  by  a  violent 
dismemberment  of  the  viscous  texture,  and  so 
completely  performed  as  never  again  to  assume  the 
original  formation.  This  purpose  being  effected, 
an  increase  in  temperature  will  follow,  both  from 
the  calorific  quality  of  the  lime,  and  from  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  that  property  upon  every  change 
of  the  condition  of  bodies.  A  very  reasonable 
opinion  may  be  entertained  that  the  benefit  of  lime, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  consists  in  its  conferring  a 
higher  temperature  to  the  land  by  means  of  the 
caloric  which  it  holds,  both  from  its  own  natural 
constitution,  and  from  the  phlogiston  of  the  fuel, 
by  which  the  gas  was  banished  and  the  texture  un- 
bound. Clay  lands  have  never  been  in  any  way 
benefited  by  the  scanty  applications  of  lime  upon 
the  surface,  as  clay  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  quantities  of  lime  that  are  used  are  much  too 
small  to  overcome  the  repulsive  quality  of  the  earth. 
The  exuvial  matters  are  deficient  in  the  quantity 
necessary  to  imbibe  and  retain  the  caloric,  which  is 
itself  wanting  in  the  requisite  amount  to  produce  a 
desirable  effect.  No  beneficial  change  can  be  done 
to  lands  without  conferring  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature ;  a  cold  inert  application  of  any  kmd  will  only 
add  to  the  dormant  mass,  and  increase  the  difficulty 
of  future  actions  of  benefit.  An  agent  of  quick 
force  and  obstinate  energy  must  be  employed,  which 
both  uses  and  engenders  the  quality  that  is  sought, 
and  which  remains  for  a  permanent  utility.  Tem- 
perature, or  more  generally  the  climate,  produces 
all  the  vast  variety  of  differences  that  are  seen  to 
exist  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  and  it  rules 
with  the  same  influence  in  the  sources  of  production 
as  on  the  tempers  and  formations  of  the  organized 
substances. 

Capacity  of  bodies  signifies  the  proportional  capa- 
bility of  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance  to  absorb 
and  retain  caloric,  or  that  disposition  or  property  by 
which  various  bodies  resjiectively  require  more  or 
less  of  this  fluid  to  superinduce  an)-  given  tempera- 
ture in  a  given  mass.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  this  capacity  varies  indifferent  l)odies,  and  that 
among  substances  the  same  body  in  difterent  states 
of  existence  presents  equal  varieties  in  its  ca])acity. 
A  change  in  this  respect  is  producible  in  three 
ways — by  mechanical  compression  or  dilatation,  by 
chemical  combination,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  itself. 
It  is  a  general  fact  that  when  a  body  is  enlarged  or 
dilated  in  its  bulk,  the  capacity  is  proportionally 
increased;  and  when  the  bulk  is  diminished,  the 
property  is  lessened.  The  capacities  of  all  bodies 
are  increased  in  some  proportion  Ity  the  disintegra- 
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lion  of  the  conbtitutut  party,  as  well  by  the  agency 
of  caloric  as  by  any  other  cause.  This  case  of  change 
of  capacity  by  the  action  of  heat  itself,  is  perhaps 
productive  of  more  important  effects  in  nature  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  By  it. the  quantities  of 
caloric  and  of  cold  are  alternately  absorbed  and 
emitted,  which  regulate  heats  and  colds  that  hold 
the  universe  in  an  equilibrium  ;  without  it,  all  boiling 
water  would  be  dissipated  in  explosion,  and  the 
polar  ices  would  be  dissolved  in  a  heat  above  32'^, 
if  the  thaw  was  not  regulated  by  a  degree  of  cold 
that  proceeds  from  the  caloric  that  is  absorbed  by 
each  particle  in  its  solution.  The  capacity  or  pro- 
perty of  any  body  to  absorb  and  retain  caloric 
confers  upon  it  the  degree  of  temperature  which  it 
enjoys,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  great 
and  lasting  influence. 

The  nature  of  clay  land  is  qualified  in  the  harsh- 
ness by  the  mixing  with  lime,  the  viscous  clamminess 
is  relaxed,  and  the  temper  is  rendered  gentle  and 
tranquil,  pliant  and  supple.     The  watery  sourness 
of  the  soil  arises  from  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  union  with  water  ;  although  the  acid  be  not  in 
excess  so  as  to  produce  a  very  sensible  acidulousness, 
yet  the  etFect  is  yielded  of  a  noxious  acerbity,  which 
conveys  a  detriment  to  every  kind  of  life.     Both 
the  acid,  and  the  water  in  union  with  it,  are  com- 
pletely dissipated  by  the  searching  penetration  and 
energetic  force  of  the  caloric  emitted  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  cinders  of  lime — the  texture  of  the  whole 
mass  is  so  thoroughly  disintegrated  and  reduced, 
that  no  part  remains  untouched,   nor  any  corner 
unexplored.     Not  only  volatile  bodies,  as  acids  and 
water,  yield  to  its  influence,  but  earths  and  earthy 
aggregates   are  sundered,  though  not  fused,   and 
transformed,    though     not    liquefied  ;    and     the 
alteration  is  permanent,  as  the  affinity  is  destroyed 
for  the  presence  of  the  noxious  inhabitants,  which 
do  not  again  return,  but  give  place  to  more  harm- 
less'and  beneficial  elements,  which  are  induced  and 
brought  forward  by  the  new  constitution  of  the  soil. 
Lime  is  a  calx  or  residual  substance,  and  along 
with  all  calcareous  bodies  inherits  the  property  of 
expelling  sourness  and  acidity  of  every  kind,  and  of 
introducing  a  sweetness  that  is  agreeable  both  to 
the  taste  and  smell.     The  surface  grasses  of  sour 
pasture  grounds  are  improved  by  a  quantity  of  lime 
being  spread  over  the  land — the  coarse  herbage  is 
removed,  and  more  grateful  plants  are  brought  into 
use.     The  earth  of  clay  being  divested  of  the  nox- 
ious volatile  ingredients  would  remain  meagre  and 
inert,  and   become  a  mass   of  dormant  particles 
without  cohesion  or  tendency  to  combination  ;  but 
the  presence   of  lime  presents  an  opportunity  of 
wholly  new  features,  and  during  the  violent  disturb- 
ances that  were  acted  by  the  energy  of  the  caloric, 
not  only  a  mechanical  mixture  may  have  happened, 


but  a  chemical  couibinalionniay  huvcbten  consum- 
mated. A  mechanical  mixture  is  the  general  limit 
of  the  etibrts  of  man,  and  leads  to  the  chemical 
union ;  it  affords  the  ready  path  to  the  action  of 
reciprocal  affinities,  which  without  its  aid  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  mutual 
influence.  The  whole  art  and  use  of  chemistry 
consist  in  forming  compounds  by  uniting  diflferent 
bodies  with  each  other ;  and  the  best  and  most 
skilful  adaptation  comi)rehends  the  knowledge  of 
the  auxiliary  substances  that  Vi'ill  effect  the  decom- 
position of  the  body  that  is  the  subject  of  operation, 
and  form  the  newly  united  mass  of  a  more  benign 
and  useful  disposition.  For  this  purpose  lime  has 
been  selected,  as  it  affords  the  powerful  agent  of 
caloric  to  penetrate  and  crumble  the  earthy  mass  ; 
has  a  sweetening  residual  quality,  and  confers  from 
its  constitution  a  very  large  capacity  for  the  purposes 
of  caloric,  than  which  quality  no  higher  recommend- 
ation can  be  attached  to  any  body. 

A  loamy  soil  of  the  richest  kind  will  be  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  clay  lands  with  lime,  as  the 
aluminous  earth  affords  a  strong  and  durable  base 
for  the  constitution  of  the  soil.  Clay  is  a  chief 
element  in  the  constitution  of  all  rich  lands — it 
imbibes  and  retains  the  necessary  moisture,  and 
the  presence  and  action  of  the  other  ingredients 
prevent  the  hurtful  excess,  husbands  the  use,  and 
regulates  the  expenditure.  Calcareous  matter  is 
also  an  essential  ingredient  in  soils,  and  it  will  be 
supplied  by  the  lime  that  is  used  to  effect  the  new 
formation.  A  clayey  loam  will  be  produced  that  is 
the  most  productive  of  all  soils,  as  it  grows  green 
crops  and  wheat,  which  are  the  highest  in  value 
of  all  the  plants  of  the  farm.  These  soils  could  not 
yield  the  value  without  a  large  proportion  of  clay  in 
the  elemental  composition,  which  ia  formed  into  the 
rich  condition,  by  the  presence  and  introduction  of 
the  other  ingredients,  as  sand  and  the  exuvial  mat- 
ters of  organization.  Clay  and  lime  in  mixture  tend 
to  form  an  artificial  marl,  of  which  natural  body 
the  fertility  is  well  known.  The  nearest  approaches 
to  it  are  made  in  the  way  now  recommended. 

The  expense  has  been  averaged  at  £30  per  acre, 
of  changing  all  clay  lands  into  loamy  soils  of  the 
most  productive  kinds,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  ultimate  object  must  form  the  primary 
consideration,  and  not  the  ways  of  doing  the  action 
that  is  proposed.  If  this  latter  entertainment  be 
allowed  to  overrule  the  deliberation  of  any  project, 
no  enterprize  of  any  importance  would  ever  be 
commenced  or  consummated — the  frigid  calcula- 
tions of  self-interest  must  be  excluded,  and  the 
niggardly  economy  of  reimbursing  expectations. 
The  project  must  be  placed  on  the  broad  pedestal 
of  national  benefit,  and  reared  into  perfection  by 
the  application  of  general  resource.     The  perform- 
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ance  must  not  rest  on  the  opinions  of  reference  or 
the  answers  of  ignorance,  nor  condemned  by  the 
jealousy  of  conceit,  or  by  the  dread  of  innovation. 
Such  beneficial  purposes  are  too  often  upset  by 
prejudice  and  overturned  by  clamour,  and  very 
frequently  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evident  and 
acknowledged  advantages  that  would  accrue  even 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  blinded  unwillingness 
has  its  source.  Such  an  expense  must  be  borne  by 
the  national  funds,  and  the  repayment  made  in  a 
fixed  yearly  per-centage  paid  from  the  land,  and 
in  such  an  amount  as  will  effect  the  liquidation  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  and  without  disturbing 
or  impeding  the  current  of  action  that  must  be 
followed  after  the  change  of  the  lands  has  been 
done.  The  grounds  will  now  produce  all  kinds  of 
green  crops  in  the  liighest  perfection,  and  the 
manufacture  of  these  products  requires  farm  build- 
ings of  a  large  extent  and  a  peculiar  formation. 
These  appurtenances  must  be  adequately  supplied 
from  the  same  source,  or  the  full  value  of  the 
changed  grounds  will  not  be  obtained.  The 
conversion  into  use  of  any  products  is  deserving 
equal  attention  with  the  raising  of  them — the  finest 
articles  and  the  most  valuable  materials  may  be 
v/holly  spoiled  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
the  gi'eater  part  of  former  labour  altogether  lost. 
The  change  of  produced  articles  demands  an  altered 
manufacture,  and  the  conversion  proceeds  on  wholly 
different  grounds  and  a  varied  application.  The 
larger  bulk  of  a  heterogeneous  produce  will  require 
more  outlay  in  the  conversion,  and  this  latter  pur- 
pose will  demand  a  greater  extent  of  application. 
These  consequences  will  follow  the  change  that  has 
been  proposed. 

Loamy  lands  are,  in  the  general  average,  at  least 
three  times  the  value  of  clay  lands,  except  a  few 
cases  of  the  rare  quality  of  the  first  order.  The 
clays  of  the  shale  and  of  the  marine  tertiary  forma- 
tions will  constitute  soils  of  the  highest  power  of 
loams,  as  the  staple  is  deep  and  abundant,  and  the 
elemental  constitution  of  the  eailli  is  strong  and 
durable.  Hence  the  value  of  the  new  soil  may  be 
expected  to  be  four  times  that  of  the  clayey  condition, 
which  is  generally  poor  e.\:cept  in  some  few  localities 
that  enjoy  the  abundance  of  manure  from  large 
towns.  The  improvement  will  consequently  increase 
the  yearly  value  by  not  much,  if  anything,  less  than 
30s.,  or  upon  safe  grounds  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 
This  sum  will  pay  the  cost  of  alteration  in  some  time 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  a  period  of  time  that 
is  not  at  all  outrageous,  when  the  due  consideration 
is  made  of  the  vast  and  incalculable  benefits  of  the 
application.  Four  times  the  value  of  land  must 
understand  four  times  the  quantity  of  produce  from 
the  surface,  which  will  form  a  very  large  addition  to 
the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  tend  to 


cheapen  the  value  of  articles  of  consumption,  and 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  use,  which  is  the  just 
aim  and  legitimate  purpose  of  every  scheme  that 
adapts  the  earth  to  its  resolves.  The  resources  of 
the  earth  have  never  yet  been  half  developed,  by 
reason  of  sufficient  means  not  being  applied  to  the 
performances.  Skill  and  labour  exist  in  the  most 
ample  abundance ;  but  the  other  moving  power  is 
ever  wanting,  from  penury,  unwilhngness,  a  nig- 
gardly economy,  want  of  security,  and,  worst  of  all, 
from  the  absence  of  any  proper  social  regulation  to 
meet  the  exigent  demands  of  the  very  peculiar 
necessity  that  most  imperatively  exists.  Land 
being  made  an  individual  possession  and  a  private 
speculation,  never  can  obtain  the  just  consideration 
for  securing  the  objects  of  its  purpose. 

Every  purpose  is  a  subject  of  legislation,  that  has 
for  its  object  the  well-being  of  man,  and  for  which 
reason  can  assign  just  grounds.  Of  all  intents  that 
can  be  entertained  by  the  mind  of  man,  or  enter 
into  any  human  consideration,  no  single  one,  nor 
any  number  of  them  are  any  way  to  be  compared 
with  the  employment  of  labour,  and  the  adequate 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  use  of  the 
population  of  any  kingdom  or  country.  The 
natural  wants  must  be  supplied  before  the  moral:  the 
cravings  of  nature  admit  no  excuse.  The  structure 
of  social  and  political  theories  serves  onl}'  to  show 
the  sandiness  of  the  foundation,  and  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  architect.  The  framing  of  commercial 
codes  and  artificial  regulations  merely  discover  the 
ignorance  of  the  compiler — time  and  circumstances 
overturn  all  such  baseless  fabrics;  but  practical 
performances  that  are  done  on  an  enlarged  scale  of 
comprehensive  benefits,  withstand  all  changes,  and 
never  desert  the  prestige  of  their  just  reputation. 
No  government  can  bestow  on  its  subjects,  no 
legislative  enactments  can  confer  on  the  human 
race,  no  class  of  men  have  in  their  power  to  give  to 
another  class,  benefits  any  way  comparable  with 
the  comforts  and  blessings  that  arise  from  an  ade- 
quacy of  food  and  raiment,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
body  and  furnish  the  means  of  mental  development. 
No  state  policy  can  exist  unless  it  be  based  upon 
this  indispensable  foundation ;  broils,  tumults,  and 
discontent  will  continually  assail  it :  it  bears  on  its 
front  the  stamp  of  imperfection,  and  without  the 
above  primary  provision,  all  systems  of  education 
are  contemptible  and  wholly  impotent.  The 
extremities  of  the  body  receive  the  impressions,  and 
while  the  feet  are  bare  and  the  head  uncovered,  the 
emanations  of  the  mind  must  be  miserably  deficient, 
if  not  wholly  wanting.  Most  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject either  do  not  know,  or  overlook  the  ground  on 
which  the  whole  matter  rests — they  neglect  the 
foundation  in  the  haste  to  rear  the  superstructure. 
Individual  interests  have  ever  been  preferred  to  the 
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general  good,  uuJ  a  great  misfortune  consists  in 
those  persons  who  have  power  being  generally  an 
entire  generation  in  wisdom  behind  those  who  are 
less  employed  and  less  conceited.  Power  being 
joined  with  means  is  capable  of  converting  sterility 
into  fruitfulness,  and  a  wilderness  into  productive 
grounds ;  it  can  supply  the  defects  of  nature  by 
drawing  from  the  storehouse  of  its  bounties— it  can 
fructify  the  energies  of  mind  and  the  toils  of  labour 
—it  can  raise  human  society  from  the  depths  of 


moral  depravity  to  the  heights  of  intellectual  gran- 
deur, and  convert  its  most  virulent  poisons  into  the 
most  healthy  and  nutritious  juices.  Those  persons 
who  write  about  man  and  the  diflerent  states  and 
stages  of  his  existence,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
would  do  well  to  remember  two  things — the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  and  the  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life;  for  they  upholder  overturn  all  their 
ideal  fabrics. 


THE    PAST    AND    THE    PRESENT. 


The  advancemeut  of  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  of 
?jut  slow  gi'owth  ;  for  where  experiments  i-equired  the 
greater  part  of  a  year  to  perfect  them  simply,  and  a 
series  of  years  to  compare  tliem,  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  ?  To  have  thus  claimed  for  it  the  distinc- 
tion assigned  it  now  as  a  science,  would  thirty  years 
ago  have  been  generally  ridifuled.  The  humble  tiller 
of  the  soil  iuherited  his  knowledge  from  his  forefathers  : 
he  knew  of  no  system  but  the  four-course,  or  some 
other  prevailing  one  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided, 
and  he  became,  as  Stevens  somewhere  observes,  ''  a 
mere  expletive  of  the  soil,  of  which  he  was  at  best  but  a 
mere  tiller.  Pursuiugthe  same  onward  course  that  his 
forefathers  had  hitherto  carried  out,  he  never  dreamed 
of  an  imijrovement ;  and  if  one  by  any  chance  was 
hinted  at  to  him,  it  was  met  with  a  grumbling  spirit 
that  his  landlord  never  did  any  thing,  and  it  was  his 
own  determination  for  the  future  to  do  less. 

If  the  mind's  eye  could  travel  back  a  century  or  two, 
it  would  be  amusing  to  sketch  a  farmer  of  such  a 
period,  and  to  fill-in  the  picture  with  the  description  of 
implements  and  live  stock  tliat  then  were  in  vogue  ; 
aud  by  comparing  bim  with  one  of  the  present  day, 
we  might  observe  the  advancement  that  has  taken 
place.  Still  the  ohl  songs  of  the  period  convey 
some  idta  of  his  character  and  habits ;  as  well  as  that 
luminary  of  farming  knowledge,  Thomas  Tusser,  who 
reduced  the  practice  of  his  district  into  quartrain 
verse,  and  concentrated  by  his  own  wit  the  wisdom  of 
tho-e  who  had  gone  before,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
were  to  follow  him.  How  we  should  like  to  have  a 
full-length  portrait  of  him,  but  of  -which  we  can 
only  j  udge  by  others  of  the  period — the  long  straight 
coat,  which  we  are  told  "  buttoned  down  before" 
— blue  or  brown  as  it  might  have  been— practically 
exemplifying  the  thrift  he  inculcated  by  holding  on 
through  life  from  the  wedding-day  to  his  end ;  and 
if  the  shoes  worn  by  the  learned  of  the  period  are 
best  exemplified  by  the  type  of  those  presented  by  the 
Christ  Church  scholars,  we  cannot  imagine  any  other 
but  that  slouching  gait  that  it  is  thought  advisable  they 
should  exhibit  as  models  for  our  inspectiou.  The 
principles  of  farming  knowledge  as  then  practised  he 
has  clearly  defined,  and  the  thrift  of  the  farmer  as 
■practised  in  his  housekeeping  matters  is  described  to 


the  very  letter.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  processes  of  the  farm  were  carried  on 
by  in-door  labouring  servants ;  these  Jacks  and  Jills 
of  the  establishment  requiring  the  constant  and  un- 
ceasing vigilance  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  in  ordering 
the  application  and  economy  of  their  household 
department.  It  therefore  became  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  presence  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  board 
should  be  without  intermission,  or  the  same  conse- 
quences that  followed  with  Dame  Burden — another 
celebrity — would  have  been  exemplified.  Few,  how- 
ever, were  the  farmer's  requirements  beyond  what  his 
farm  afforded  j  his  money  payments  were  small  in- 
deed, his  rent  constituting  nearly  the  whole— aud  even 
that — a  sum  merely  nominal. 

The  power  of  conception,  however,  ceases  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  anything  beyond 
what  our  senses  may  have  had  the  power  of  convey- 
ing to  the  mind.  The  writers  of  the  period  we  refer  to, 
however,  to  some  extent  have  compensated  for  this 
deficiency  ;  as  in  addition  to  the  description  given  us 
by  Tusser,  of  the  farm.ing  processes  and  thrift  of  tliat 
period,  we  have  one  by  Bishop  Latimer,  as  set  forth 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before  Edward  VI. — 
Wherein  he  minutely  describes  the  position  of  his 
father,  who,  he  stated,  was  a  farmer,  and  occupied  a 
farm  sufficiently  large  to  keep  thirty  kiue  and  three 
hundred  sheep,  with  tillage  land  in  proportion,  for 
which  he  paid  a  rent  of  Jive  pounds  a  year  at  the 
uttermost;  finding,  by  way  of  tax,  a  horse  and  harness 
for  the  king.  "  He  kept,"  said  he,  "  good  hospitality, 
and  gave  much  alms  to  the  poor,  and  gave  £5  each 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  each  of  my  sisters  : 
moreover,  he  gave  me  alto  a  goodly  education,  or  I 
should  not  this  day  be  preaching  before  your  kingly 
majesty." 

Why  Latimer  should  have  preached  a  sermon  of  this 
character  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  at  such  a  period, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  knowledge  upon  particular  branches 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  As  the  art  of  printing 
became  extended,  it  took  a  far  wider  range  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  until  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  succeeding  period  became  minutely  described  by 
the  novelists  and  historians  that  appeared— Fielding, 
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JjiuoUtjtt,  iSluelCj  Addison,  and  other.s  their  coatcmpo- 
rarics,  give  us  faithful  pictuius  of  the  various  charac- 
ters that  then  existed;  which  even  now  are  read  with 
pleasure,  or  studied  with  a  more  grave  reflection. 

There  may  be  some  of  our  readers  yet  who  have  not 
read  the  Spectator.  To  those  who  have  not  we  recom- 
mend its  perusal.  From  no  book  whatever  in  the 
English  language  have  we  derived  so  much  informa- 
tion, or  found  one  that  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
in  the  perusal — the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  style, 
and  the  philosophical  reading  with  which  it  abounds  ! 
In  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  the  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  is  pourtrayed,  as  doubtless  copied 
from  some  living  personage  who  then  existed.  Com- 
paring it  with  many  of  his  class  around  us  in  the  present 
age,  we  may  fairly  ejaculate,  "  Alas !  what  a  falling 
off  is  there." 

As  civilization  progresses,  the  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
gress also  :  what  was  at  first  but  a  rude  block,  liecomcs 
by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  chisel  a  figure  with  fair 
proportions  ;  and  ultimately  the  iinished  statue — chaste, 
polished,  and  refined — is  depicted  to  our  view.  80  of 
any  progressive  art  like  agriculture  :  its  rude  mass  in 
process  of  time  assumes  a  form  well  enough  defined; 
l)nt  it  remains  for  us  yet  to  give  the  finishing  stroke. 


and  that  polish  which  may  bring  it  to  ajipcar  in  that 
full  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

A  writer,  distinguished  for  his  talent  and  for  powerful 
and  nervous  description  said  "  that  agriculture  was  a 
pyramid  of  such  enormous  magnitude  and  proportions, 
that  its  dimensions  would  never  be  estimated  until  it 
had  been  thrown  down  so  as  to  exhibit  its  base." 
Metaphorical  as  the  description  may  be  supposed,  it  is 
nevertheless  literally  true,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
circumstance  that  thirty  millions  are  daily  fed  from  a 
space  that  the  point  of  a  finger  barely  occupies  upon 
the  surface  of  an  18-inch  terrestrial  globe. 

Well  may  agriculture  then  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
combining  as  it  does  every  other  science  in  its  de- 
velopment. Tlie  time  has  doubtless  arrived  when 
its  professors  have  taken  a  station  that  will  have  the 
power  of  bringing  the  learning  and  talent  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  aid.  The  leading  men  of  knowledge 
and  science  are  now  uniting  to  do  it  homage,  and 
to  bj'ing  their  united  stores  to  its  assistance  :  under 
auspices  so  great,  and  so  largely  bestowed,  who  can 
contemplate  the  result  ?  But  we  may  without  ex- 
aggeration say  that  it  is  such  as  the  people  of  no  other 
country  has  attempted,  and  which  no  other  people  but 
that  of  England  could  have  effected. 


THE  PROPOSED  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  CALCULATION. 


We  have  devoted  more  than  one  article  to  the  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  many  years  to  obtain  a 
decimal  system  of  money  of  account  and  of  circulation. 
This  would  be  a  great  step  gained  ;  but  it  would  be  incom- 
plete unless  accompanied  by  a  sj-stem  of  weights  and 
measures  decimally  divided.  Parliamentary  commit- 
tees, as  we  have  said,  have  investigatedthe  questionagain 
and  again,  and  have  reported  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  pound  as  our  unit  of  account,  dividing  it  into  1,000 
parts.  In  this  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  concurred 
who  were  examined  before  the  several  committees. 
The  inquiry  had  commenced,  it  will  be  remembered, 
some  thirty  years  back,  as  to  the  expediency  of  decimal- 
izing our  weights  and  measures.  In  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  the  committees  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  best  to  begin  with  our  money,  and 
to  postpone  the  question  of  weights  and  measures  for 
the  present.  The  witnesses  examined  before  these  com- 
mittees were  those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  from 
their  position  in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  commerce. 
We  have  noticed  also  the  formation  of  a  Decimal  Asso- 
ciation, the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  Govern, 
ment,  and  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  change.  They 
likewise  advocate  retention  of  the  pound  as  the  unit  de- 
cimally divided,  and  the  issue  of  coins  representing  its 
decimal  parts,  as  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  suliject 
familiar  to  the  uneducated  classes.  The  recent  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  at  Paris  has  given  rise  to  another  as- 
sociation, which  proposes  to  commence  on  opposite 
principles,  with  the  adoption  of  the  French  metrical 
system  of  weights  and   measures.     They  also  a<lvocate 


the  adoption  of  the  French  franc  as  the  monetary  unit; 
but  on  this  point  thei-e  appeal's  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members,  and  it  is  left  something- 
very  like  an  open  question. 

The  starting  point  of  the  French  metrical  system  is 
derived  from  nature,  being  the  ten-millionth  part 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian ;  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole,  measui'cd  on  an  area  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  continental 
savans  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This  is  called 
the  metre,  and  is  equal  to  39.371  English  inches.  From 
this  all  the  units  of  length,  superficies,  weight,  and 
volume,  as  well  as  the  monetary  unit,  are  derived.  Its 
multiples  are  the  decametre,  hectometre,  kilometre, 
myriometre,  containing  respectively  ten,  one  hundred, 
one  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  metres.  The  decimal 
divisions  of  the  metre  are  the  decimetre,  the  centimetre, 
the  millimetre,  and  the  killimetre ;  or  the  tenth,  the 
hundrerUh,  the  thousandth,  and  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  the  metre.  The  element  of  superficial  measure 
is  the  are,  or  square  decametre ;  the  stere,  or  cubic 
metre,  is  the  element  of  solid  measure;  the  litre, 
or  cubic  decimetre,  is  the  element  of  all  liquid  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  gramme,  or  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water  at  a  given  temperature,  is  the 
metrical  element  of  all  weights.  Much  importance 
is  attached  to  these  names.  To  educated  classes  they 
would  be  intelligible  enough ;  but  we  should  fear  the 
unlearned  would  find  it  difiicult  to  comprehend  the 
difference  between  the  deca  and  the  deci,  the  kilo  and 
killi.     As  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
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French  metrical  system,  we  are  told  of  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  its  adoption  in  other  comi- 
tric-s — in  Sardinia,  for  instance,  and  the  States  of  the 
German  Zolverein.  We  greatly  question,  however, 
whether  it  M-ould  not  produce  so  great  inconvenience 
in  this  country  among  the  bulk  of  the  population,  as 
to  come  under  the  category  of  an  impracticable  im- 
provement. Between  England  and  France  there  appears 
to  be  a  drawn  battle  in  these  matters — happily  the  only 
battle  they  now  wage,  and  we  trust  will  ever  wage. 
Our  pound  sterling  has  been  described  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  as  a  national  institution  ;  and  our  sovereign 
may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan,  for  it  circulates  all 
over  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  franc  of 
Switzerland — though  of  the  same  value  as  the  French 
franc — is  not  received  in  that  country  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin.  This  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
sovei-eign  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences, 
as  it  compels  us  to  be  at  the  expense  of  coining  largely 
for  other  nations  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  have  the 
best  coin,  the  French  the  most  perfect  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Let  us,  then,  retain  the  sove- 
reign, dividing  it  into  1,000  farthings  instead  of  960  ; 
and  liaving  done  that,  and  having  got  a  coinage  to 
correspond  with  this  decimal  division  of  our  money  of 
account,  let  us  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  decimalisa- 
tionof  our  weights  and  measures.  To  us  it  appears  that 
the  easiest  mode  of  eflecting  this  would  be  to  retain  the 
yard  and  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  to  divide  them  deci- 
mally for  the  lower  denominations,  and  use  decimal 
multiples  of  them  for  the  higher  ones.  In  weights,  we 
have  at  present  the  customar-y  Smithfield  stone  of  eight 
and  the  legal  stone  of  fourteen  pounds.     We  can  see  no 


reason  why  a  stone  of  ten  pounds  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  them  both,  and  why  the  lumdred-weight 
should  not  be  restored  to  what  it  doubtless  was  origi- 
nally, one  hundred  pounds. 

If,  again,  the  ounce  were  declared  to  be  a  tenth  part 
of  a  pound,  and  were  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths,  the  new  system  would  very  readily  accom- 
modate itself  to  old  habits  and  modes  of  thought  ; 
and  we  should  have  quite  as  low  a  denomination  of 
weight  and  measure  as  would  be  required  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  commerce,  while  no  derangement 
of  permanent  contracts  would  take  place.  We  offer 
these  views,  however,  subject  to  further  consideration, 
when  we  shall  have  seen  the  report  of  the  first  Decimal 
Committee  which  considered  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures.  There  will  be  ample  time  for  considering 
that  subject  when  we  shall  have  obtained  a  decimal 
division  of  our  present  money  of  account  and  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  if  in  the  interval  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
introduction  of  the  French  weights  and  measures  will 
be  attended  with  greater  advantages  than  by  a  decimal 
division  of  our  own,  let  us  then,  we  say,  have  the 
French  metrical  system,  but  the  franc  as  our  monetary 
unit — never  !  In  looking  at  this  question,  we  are  to 
consider  what  would  be  attended  with  the  least  incon- 
venience to  our  permanent  contracts  and  to  the  bulk 
of  our  people ;  the  conveniences  which  would  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  to  our  foreign 
commerce  ought  not  be  put  in  competition  with  the  home 
interests  which  would  be  affected.  Our  foreign  mer- 
chants have  plenty  of  clerks  to  make  the  necessary  cal- 
culations for  converting  English  money  into  foreign,  and 
vice  versa  :  onr  fanners  and  our  labourers  havenot. 


SHEEP    SHEARING. 


The  year  rolls  round  and  steals  away  so  fast  that  one 
feels  continually  outstripped.  The  season  for  shearing 
sheep  has  again  returned,  "  clipping  time  is  come,"  and 
a  highly  interesting  time  it  is  to  every  fiockmaster  ;  and 
although  the  bygone  days  are  never  to  return,  yet  one 
cannot  help  looking  back  upon  them  with  youthful  in- 
terest. We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  hilarious 
days  of  our  boyhood,  when  these  seasons  were  marked 
and  upheld  as  the  most  joyous  and  festive  meetings  of 
the  year  ;  they  were  conducted  upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  old  English  hospitality  ;  in  fact,  being  the  best 
and  merriest  of  the  old  English  merry-makings.  The 
stuffed  chine  and  old  ale  for  the  "  clippers" — the  fer- 
mity  and  frait  for  the  youngsters  for  the  day,  followed 
by  a  substantial  supper  at  night  for  all  engaged,  com- 
bining all  parties,  from  the  master  to  the  cowboy,  and 
frequently  their  families  and  friends  ;  the  whole  con- 
cluded by  a  cheerful  dance  on  the  green-sward  at  night. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  would  in  the  slightest  pos- 
sible degree  pander  to  the  uproarious  or  ungovernable 
frivolities  of  such  meetings,  still  less  to  the  dissipation 
and  the  vicious  engenderings  they  may  be  calculated  to 
foster— these  cannot  hn  too  strongly  condemned,  and 


must  be  carefully  avoided — but  we  do  like  to  see  good 
common-sense  men  and  women,  youths,  girls,  and  chil- 
dren, heartily  enjoying  a  harmless  frolic — the  joyous 
face,  the  hearty  laugh,  the  kindred  spirits  ever  promoting 
each  other's  pleasures  under  the  hopeful,  the  subdued, 
and  generous  feeling  that  they  meet  to  do  each  other 
good.  We  yield  to  none  in  earnest  desire  and  active 
endeavour  to  promote  the  good,  the  true,  and  everlasting 
interests  of  all  around  us  in  its  highest  sense ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  condemn  the  village  gathering 
and  rural  sports,  or  the  village  fair  and  village  merry- 
making. We  wish  to  perpetuate  every  really  good  old 
English  feeling— that  kindly  brotherhood  which  cements 
love  and  kindred  fellowship  most  truly  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  and  makes  them  at  all  times  ready  to  help 
and  do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Let  us  inculcate  the 
kindly  feelings  that  will  pave  the  way  in  some  reasonable 
measure  for  those  impressions,  which  all  experience  who 
love  and  serve  their  Great  Creator. 

But  to  our  subject,  sheep -thenrin(j :  It  is  the  return 
of  "the  first"  of  the  farmer's  reapings  or  harvests. 
Wool  harvest  !  who  ever  heard  the  term  ?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  first  in-gathering  of  the 
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farmer's  first  crop  — the  crop  of  wool — and  no  mean 
crop  either.  The  farmer,  be  it  remembered,  has  but 
few,  very  few,  sources  from  which  his  return  of  income 
for  his  continuous  and  lengthened  outlay  of  capital  is 
derived  throughout  the  year.  This  is  his  first,  and 
with  it  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  bring  joyous 
feelings.  We  should  wonder  did  it  not ;  for  despite  his 
propensity  to  grumble — it  is  his  way — none  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  generous,  the  hearty,  and  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  his  many  blessings  than  the 
frank,  open-hearted,  honest  British  farmer,  dependent 
as  he  is  in  so  many — ways  upon  His  all-wise  providence 
for  fruitful  seasons,  causing  joy  and  gladness  to  fill  ^the 
land. 

This  then,  we  say,  is  the  farmer's  first  annual  return 
of  income  ;  and  it  behoves  him  to  see  that  he  derives 
the  greatest  possible  return  from  it.  To  this  end,  we 
would  give  a  few  words  of  plain,  practical  direction. 

Sheep  Washing. — It  is  very  essential,  in  securing  a 
good  clip  and  a  good  crop  of  wool,  that  it  be  well 
washed.  The  wool  buyer  is  always  delighted  to  see  a 
bright,  cleanly  pile  of  wool ;  and  the  seller  is  sure  of 
the  best  price  that  can  be  afforded.  A  dark,  stained, 
and  "  soily"  parcel  is  always  hard  to  quit,  and  invariably 
fetches  a  bad  price.  Good  washing  is  the  main  thing, 
but  it  is  not  all ;  do  what  you  will,  with  many  flocks 
you  cannot  wash  the  wool  white.  AVool  partakes  much 
of  the  colour  and  impurities  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
sheep  is  grazed.  The  fen  sheep  produce  a  fleece  of  a 
dingy  bluish  colour ;  on  the  red-land  soils  it  is  tinted 
of  a  brownish-red  ;  on  the  Gloucestershire  stony  gravels, 
it  is  almost  of  orange  tinge  ;  in  coal  districts,  dirty  and 
smoky  in  its  colour,  &c.,  &c. ;  besides,  the  sheep  are 
very  foolishly  smeared  with  various  salving  mixtures- 
tar,  ruddle,  ochre,  &r.  Now,  where  v/biteness  is  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture,  these  colouring  matters  do 
great  injury,  and  the  particles  of  detrimental  soi!  also 
do  much  hurt.  The  yolk,  also,  is  liable  to  do  great 
injury,  if  not  properly  promoted  and  fostered.  It  is 
that  unctuous,  adhesive,  waxy  matter  found  in  the  fleece, 
rendering  it  oily,  soft,  pliable,  and  strong  in  fibre  ; 
failing  a  sufficiency  of  yolk,  it  is  harsh,  dry,  and  weak 
in  staple.  The  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  fleece 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  depasturing  or  manage- 
ment of  the  flock.  Bad  keeping  makes  bad  wool ;  good 
keeping  good  wool,  and  plenty  of  it.  If  the  flock  be 
badly  wintered,  or  circumstances  arise  to  prevent  the 
flock  being  satisfactorily  kept  at  any  time,  then  such 
remedies  for  the  improvement  of  the  wool  should  be 
adopted  as  seem  most  desirable.  Salving  with  good 
mercurial  ointment  is  good  practice ;  it  supples  the 
wool  and  purifies  the  skin.  Dipping  in,  or  dressing 
with  fart-water  preparations,  is  conducive  to  tiie  growth 
of  the  fleece.  How  are  these  fleeces  of  various  colours 
and  dingy  stains  to  be  cleansed  and  washed  white  ? 
Too  much  must  not  be  expected.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  yolk  itself  is  of  a  milky, 
saponaceous  character;  and  if  great  care  is  taken 
to  increase  this  yolk  in  the  fleece  some  weeks  before 
washing,  either  by  dressing  as  above,  by  extra  nutritious 
keeping,  or  by  allowing  them  to  remain  long  in  their 


wool  in  warm  weather,  much  may  be  done.  The  yolk 
is  the  soap — animal  soap,  good  and  plentiful ;  it  dis- 
solves in  water — the  warmer  the  better,  we  think.  Now, 
in  this  lies  the  secret ;  and  every  flockmaster  knowing 
this  must  use  his  best  judgment  in  washing,  so  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  this  animal  soap  to  cleanse  its  own 
fleece.  The  writer  usually  washes  his  flock  in  a  pond 
containing  much  brackish  (saltish)  water  ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  such  water  has  much  cleansing  power.  It 
is  also  customary  in  the  district  for  many  hundreds- 
nay,  many  thousands — of  sheep  to  be  washed  in  one 
large  pond  of  standing  water,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  same  water.  In  many  respects  it  is  very  objection- 
able ;  but  it  is  in  reality  like  throwing  the  sheep  into  an 
alkaline  vat.  The  colour  and  impurities  are  washed 
away,  and  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  pass  them 
through  clean  water  immediately  afterwards,  perhaps 
few  washings  would  be  more  efficacious.  Occasionally 
the  flock  receives  a  thorough  drenching  from  some  heavy 
passing  shower :  no  wool  is  found  whiter  when  it  is 
thus  rinced.  It  would  be  useful  to  the  flockmaster  if 
experiments  of  this  character  were  tried  and  recorded  ; 
running  streams  are  well  adapted  for  this  washing ;  the 
vat  and  subsequent  rincing  may  readily  be  accomplished 
by  arrangement. 

The  Shearing, — This  is  a  skilful  operation,  and  when 
well  done  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  well-formed 
animal ;  the  regular  and  evenly-cut  narrow  strips  which 
we  see  on  some  well-fed  sheep  denotes  no  ordinary  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  We  do  not  advocate  other 
than  plain  shearing.  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  sheep 
with  a  skin  cut  into  diagrams — a  curve  here,  a  square 
there;  it  may  exhibit  greater  skill,  but  it  is  not  business- 
like. The  ordinary  course  is  to  lay  the  sheep  on  a 
raised  platform  (clipping  board),  well  covered  with  a 
stuffed  cloth,  or  the  machine-cloth  doubled  into  several 
folds,  with  straw  beneath ;  lay  it  on  its  side,  turn  the 
head,  and  cut  a  shear  down  the  neck  and  side  to  the 
shoulder,  then  raise  it  up,  shear  the  breast,  belly,  and 
the  other  side,  as  far  down  as  the  thigh  ;  then  again  lay 
it  down,  and  shear  the  thigh,  tail,  and  as  far  under  the 
other  thigh  as  can  be  fairly  reached ;  then  raise  it  up,  put 
some  wool  for  it  to  sit  upon,  and  finish  the  other  side. 

Snips. — These  are  the  accidental  cuts  into  the  skin 
itself,  which  even  the  best  operators  cannot  altogether 
avoid.  They  should  be  immediately  dressed  with  some 
innoxious  drying  powder,  adhesive,  and  not  irritating. 
Lime  that  has  lost  its  causticity  is  a  good  application, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  fine  soot,  will  always  show  the 
application  by  its  Colour.  In  cold  rainy  weather  much 
injury  often  arises  from  neglected  snips;  and  in  hot 
sunny  weather  the  little  black  fly  makes  sad  work. 
Many  common  homely  applications  are  used  as  preven- 
tives : — cow-dung,  continually  applied ;  white  paint  ; 
thin  sheeting,  cut  to  fit,  and  slightly  smeared  with  pitch ; 
assafoetida;  mercurial  ointment,  &c.,  &c.  Our  own 
remedy  is  cow  or  sheep's  dung,  keeping  the  sores  con- 
stantly covered:  it  is  the  most  simple,  always  at  hand, 
by  no  means  hurtful,  and  will  often  form  a  dry  cover- 
ing till  the  sore  is  healed.  Should  swellings  ensue,  as 
they  often  will  in  cold  weather,  then  the  animal  should 
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be  taken  under  cover,  hot  fomentations  applied,  and  be 
kept  warm.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  colds 
afterwards,  or  gangrene  will  soon  supervene.  We  do 
not  approve  of  gangrenous  oils,  and  the  like  :  the  snip 
is  a  simple  wound,  influenced  by  cold,  &c.,  and  must  be 
subdued,  and  suppuration  promoted  ;  in  fact,  treated  as 
a  simple  wound,  taking  care  the  animal  does  not  acquire 
fresh  cold. 

Marking. — This  is  most  easily  done  by  an  admixture 
of  pitch  with  a  small  portion  of  tar,  made  hot ;  the 
marking-iron  being  dipped  in,  and  stamped  upon  the 
skin,  makes  the  required  mark  plain.  It  is  soon  dry, 
and  will  last  a  long  time. 

Wool-icinding.— This  is  a  very  important  operation 
connected  with  sheep-shearing,  and  is  often  most  negli- 
gently performed.  The  wool  is  generally  wound  by  a 
class  of  men  who  take  certain  districts  or  farms,  and 
wind  the  wool  at  a  certain  price  per  score  fleeces  ;  their 
object  is  to  get  through  their  work  and  earn  money 
quickly.  Formerly,  these  men  were  sworn  winders,  to 
prevent  imposture  upon  the  woolstapler  :  now  it  is  free. 
The  great  object  should  be  to  make  the  most  of  every 
fleece,  and  not  squeeze  it  up  into  any  compressed  form ; 
it  ought  to  be  fully  opened  and  spread  out  on  a  table  or 


otherwise,  every  adhering  part  carefully  drawn  apart,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  staple  in  its  fulness ;  all  dirt,  locks,  or 
improper  parts  removed.  Tiie  fleece  is  then  parted 
down  the  back,  the  two  halves  laid  together,  and  wound 
up  in  as  large  a  bundle  as  possible  consistent  with  safety 
in  securing  the  fleece  from  opening  out  again. 

Piling  the  Wool.  —  Many  flockmasters  keep  their 
respective  kinds  of  wool  separate,  as  ewe,  hogg,  and 
wether  wool.  This  is  a  good  practice,  and  it  is  thus 
easy  to  be  examined  by  the  wool  buyer.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  custom  with  short-wool  flockmasters  ; 
long-wool  flockmasters  generally  put  all  into  one 
mingled  pile  — of  course  taking  cai'e  that  it  be  a  fair  pile 
throughout,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  fleeces  presented 
for  examination  shall  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 
The  place  of  piling  should  be  dry  and  clean,  and  free 
from  vermin ;  and  if  all  dust  can  be  kept  away,  the  better. 
Of  course  the  wool  is  piled  by  each  fleece  being  laid  on 
its  side  in  continuous  rows,  and  the  height  of  the  pile  ia 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  piler.  It  is,  however,  best 
to  avoid  too  much  pressure  ;  therefore  the  pile  should 
not  be  carried  too  high,  if  intended  for  early  sale ;  but 
if  it  is  to  lie  long  in  pile,  then  the  more  air  that  is  ex- 
cluded the  better. 
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The  election  of  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  France,  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  the  important  dis- 
coveries and  labours  of  Professor  Way,  the  withdrawing 
of  the  £1000  prize  for  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  guano. 
Professor  Simonds  and  the  Veterinary  College,  the  im- 
provement of  our  labouring  population,  the  Chelmsford 
meeting,  and  Paris  meeting,  with  all  their  associations, 
and  though  last,  not  least,  Lord  Portman's  able  remarks 
on  draining,  are  obviously  topics  far  above  mediocrity, 
each  demanding  more  than  a  common-place  notice. 
Several  of  them  have  very  recently  engaged  our  pen. 
The  French  and  English  meetings  will  soon  fill  the 
columns  of  every  journal  in  the  kingdom  ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  conflne  our  observations  to  two — 
our  labourers  and  drainage. 

It  is  high  time  the  real  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  were  thoroughly  understood.  Accustomed  to 
a  surplus  population,  to  groaning  under  a  grievous  load 
of  poor-rates,  to  the  cringing  subserviency  of  a  pauper 
peasantry,  and  to  the  ever  dunning  cry  for  labour,  the 
rural  mind,  more  prone,  perhaps,  to  contemplate  these 
things  in  the  experience  of  the  past,  than  entertain  them 
in  the  grave  probabilities  of  the  future,  is  liable  to  over- 
look the  rapid  progression  of  the  present,  and  the 
ultimate  position  which  the  labouring  man  must  occupy 
in  the  social  fabric. 

We  refer  here  to  steam  culture,  home  and  colonial, 
and  the  necessity  for  making  timely  provision  for  it. 
That  the  application  of  steam  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  will  create  a  revolution  in  the  labour  market  by  the 


introduction  of  a  new  system  of  things,  is  a  proposition 
the  truth  of  which  need  not  be  questioned  ;  for  it  has 
done  so  in  all  similar  cases,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  so 
in  this. 

True,  it  may  be  said ;  but  its  realization  ia  too  far  distant 
to  have  any  general  influence  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  duty  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  improve  hia 
condition.  This  is  a  work  of  time  and  degrees,  and  ought  to 
bs  proceeded  with  immediately  by  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
present  generation. 

Granted.  But  what  sort  of  cottages  and  gardens,  obviously 
among  the  first  improvements  at  issue,  ought  landlords  to 
erect?  what  the  number?  and  what  the  education  which 
ought  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  labourers  on  their 
estates  ?  This  latter  question — the  school  and  school-master 
— is  easily  answered ;  for  the  experience  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  admitted  as  falling  within  the  period  of  steam- 
cultivation.  But  when  we  call  upon  landlords  to  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  provide  household  accommodation 
for  labourers  only  earning  123.  per  week  when  to-morrow  they 
may  demand  203.,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  a  superior  class  of  cottages 
to  those  now  recommended  by  the  Society,  or  to  those  gene- 
rally contemplated,  should  be  erected  ;  and  that  as  steam  will 
require  a  greater  number  of  libourers,  than  horses  as  a  motive 
power  do  at  present,  there  will  be  no  risk  of  building  too  many. 
It  is  also  evident  that  this  new  state  of  things  will  more  impera- 
tively demand  resident  labourers  on  every  farm  sufficient  to 
perform  its  work  than  the  old  ;  so  that  no  difficulty  need  arise 
as  to  situation.  Thus  far  both  sides  of  the  question  appear  to 
harmonize,  so  that  landlords  may  at  once  make  the  necessary 
preparation  to  commence  and  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
things,  and  their  tenants  to  reciprocate  with  them  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  capital  invested.    Neither  need  be  afraid 
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of  the  iuci-taee  of  capital  aiiJ  iiiteiest  involved  — for  steam  and 
the  higher  wages  of  the  labouriiig-man  will  do  more  than  pay 
for  all.  Their  greatest  apprehensions  may  be  directed  to  those 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  calculations  which  so  fre- 
quently characterize  the  first  steps  taken  in  agricultural  pro- 
gress, before  results  arc  experimentally  known. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  steam,  we  now  come  to  examine 
the  village  system  of  the  South,  bothies  and  bondage  systems 
of  the  North,  and  small  holdings  of  the  sister-country,  in 
order  to  see  what  improvements  can  be  effected  in  them ; 
and  to  avoid  making  invidious  compatisous,  we  may  at 
once  conclude  them  the  offspring  of  a  period  long  out  of 
date,  leaJiug  us  back  to  feudal  times  with  their  patriarchal 
associations,  when  the  labouring  populaticu  of  this  country 
were  bought  and  sold  with  the  laud  which  gave  them  birth. 
Instituted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  barbarous  age,  villages, 
the  first  in  order,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  harmonizs  with 
the  advanced  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  present ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  without  advantages 
and  associations  which  our  labourers  would  not  like  to  part 
with  hurriedly ;  but  tmfortunately  evils  predominate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cloud  the  whole,  rendering  improve- 
ment in  such  places  almost  hopeless.  One  thing,  among  many, 
is  deserving  of  special  notice,  viz.,  the  fact  that  village  laud- 
lord?,  seeing  that  labourers  must  at  no  distant  date  reside 
upon  the  farms  on  which  they  are  employed,  thus  leaving 
their  present  tenements  empty,  have  no  inducement  to  improve 
them.  On  the  contrarj',  with  such  prospects,  their  obvious 
course  is  to  patch  and  repair,  leaving  them  subject  to  all  the 
tear,  wear,  and  dilapidation  which  characterise  them.  Such 
has  been  their  condition  ever  since  we  knew  them,  and  to  all 
appearances  will  contmue  to  be  so  until  steam  studs  every 
farm  with  cottages  and  gardens  of  a  style  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  science,  or  that  subdivision  of  labour  now  taking 
place  in  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  bothies,  a  dozen  highland  women  in  one, 
and  as  many  lowland  men  in  another,  is  just,  we  should  say, 
enough  for  any  Scotch  farmer  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
decency;  at  least  it  woidd  be  felt  to  be  so  under  the  influence 
of  a  more  southern  sun.  True  it  is  that  Scotch  labourers  are 
more  cautious  and  provident  in  "  buckling  together  in  wed- 
lock" than  English  ;  a  fact  amply  borne  out  by  the  greater 
preponderance  of  greyheaded  old  maids  and  bachelors  among 
them.  But  with  all  this  in  their  favour,  we  despair  of  our 
northern  neighbours  ever  being  able  to  improve  upon  this 
system. 

IIow,  then,  are  we  to  dispose  of  our  young  "lads  and 
lasses  ?"  is,  doubtless,  that  which  will  ever  prove  the  thorny 
knot  of  the  question.  To  propose  the  farmer's  kitchen  is 
going  back  to  patriarchal  times  out  of  date,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  distinction  between  the  ploughman's  son  and  the 
farmer's  daughter,  provided  the  priest  and  the  landlord  were 
agreeable;  but  although  the  ninth  article  of  the  Austrian  and 
Roman  concordat  still  commences  with  "  auclorem  fidei,"  yet 
our  priests  and  landlords  having  now  lost  the  power  of 
wielding  this  sacerJotal  spell  successfully,  we  can  see  little 
prospects  of  a  return  to  family  arrangements  of  this  kiud. 

In  all  the  other  arts  the  class  in  question  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  young  men  and  women  renting  a  bed-room  at 
so  much  per  week  when  they  cannot  find  accommodation  with 
their  parents,  and  the  practice  is  also  common  among  farm 
labourers;  so  that  the  question  arises.  Ought  the  new  cottages 
we  propose  for  steam  culture  to  be  sufficiently  large  that  every 
cottager  should  be  able  to  let  a  bed  room  or  two,  according  to 
the  size  of  his  family,  at  so  much  per  week,  to  his  unmarried 


fellow-labourers  on  the  farm?  In  the  former  casi-,  a  good 
bed,  a  pious  example  on  the  part  of  the  householder,  a 
separate  apartment,  and  weekly  tenancy,  are  found  better 
restraints  upon  youth,  than  the  old  patriarchal  system  of  mas- 
ter aud  man  messing  together  under  yearly  agreements  ;  while 
it  affords  them  a  better  opportunity  of  joining  libraries,  &c., 
and  reading  according  to  their  respective  tastes — separate 
apartments  allowing  the  mental  faculties  to  develop  them- 
selves ;  and  the  same  rule  would,  no  doubt,  hold  true  among 
agricultural  labourers,  especially  when  elevated  in  education 
and  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be, 
under  the  improved  state  of  things  contemplated.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  separate  accommodation  which  at  present  appears 
to  be  so  seriouily  felt  among  our  agricultural  labourers  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland— one  scabbed 
sheep  in  a  family  affecting  the  whole. 

The  above,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
"  bonded  system" — falsely  so  called ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  North,  the  Scotch  labourer  agrees  either  to  board 
or  let  a  bed-room  at  so  much  per  annum  to  his  employer,  in 
behalf  of  a  servant ;  whereas,  in  England,  the  tenancy  is 
weekly,  and  the  agreement  directly  from  the  cottager  by  the 
unmarried  labourer  himself,  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This,  however,  in  practice,  is  a  very  wide  distinction. 

About  the  bonded  system  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  misconception,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  character.  When 
it  first  arose,  it  w'as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  cottager,  money 
being  then  made  by  hand-spinning.  It  was  no  rare  thing, 
then,  to  see  a  dozen  spinning-wheels  in  a  farm-bouse,  bringing 
in  to  the  mistress  a  round  sum  weekly,  farmers  monopolising 
the  craft,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  cottagers,  over  the  majority 
of  the  northern  counties,  save  what  the  hands  of  their  wives 
could  make.  It  was  otherwise  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  wealthy  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  who  gave  the  profits  of  spinning,  or  a  more 
liberal  share  of  them,  to  their  cottagers ;  hence  the  origin  of 
the  bondage  system.  So  long  as  hand-spinning  lasted  cot- 
tagers had  a  profit  in  boarding  the  servants  of  their  employer ; 
but  when  it  was  superseded  it  became  otherwise;  and  now  the 
system  is  an  evil,  because  the  allowance  for  board  is  too  little, 
the  household  accommodation  wholly  insufficient,  the  length 
of  term  too  long,  and  the  agreement  not  directly  between  the 
cottager  and  his  boarder. 

And  lastly,  the  fact  that  the  small  holdings  of  the  sister- 
country  are  disappearing  before  the  advance  which  is  taking 
place  in  wages  and  the  more  regular  employment  of  labourers 
is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times.  The  period  has  now  arrived  when 
the  Irish  labourer  must  receive  equal-handed  justice  with  his 
fellows  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  in  the  great  progress 
now  taking  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  sister-counlry,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  her  landlords  will  not  overlook  the  best  interest 
of  their  estates  in  the  erection  of  farm  cottages,  and  the 
approaching  demands  which  steam  culture  is  about  to  make  in 
this  respect. 

Our  remarks  on  this  division  of  our  subject  having  extended 
to  a  greater  length  than  contemplated,  our  observations  on 
drainage  must  of  necessity  be  postponed,  as  we  cannot  other- 
wise do  justice  to  the  sound  views  taken  of  it  by  Lord 
I'ortman.  The  condition  of  our  labourers  must  ever  harmo- 
nize with  that  of  our  colonial  empire ;  so  that  in  calculating 
the  effects  of  steam  culture  at  home,  we  must  not  forget  its 
co-agency  in  our  colonies — a  branch  of  our  subject  we  may  at 
some  future  occasion  revert  to  with  more  time  and  space. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON     THE     RELATION    OF    PLANTS     UNDER     CULTIVATION 

TO    THE    MORE    IMPORTANT    CONSTPrUENTS    OP    MANURE. 

By  dr.  EMIL  WOLFF, 

PROFESSOR    OF    CHEMISTRY    IN    THE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    OF    UOHENHEIM. 

(From  "  Zeiischriftfin'  dculche  Landwirlhc,"  Jahrgang  C,  s.  105.) 


In  a  Treatise,  "  On  the  relation  of  Chemistry  to  Agri- 
culture, and  on  the  Chcmico-Agricultural  Researches 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawcs,"  Baron  Liebig  has  quoted  a 
passage  from  my  work  ("The  Fundamental  Natural 
Laws  of  Agriculture"),  and  has  made  some  remarks 
thereon,  which  prompt  me  to  a  reply. 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  give  the  passage  in  question, 
with  somewhat  of  its  context,  especially  as  therein  are 
embodied  what  I  hold  to  be  the  only  correct  views,  in 
regard  to  the  tendency  of  land  to  become  exhausted 
during  the  cultivation  of  certain  groups  of  plants,  and 
to  the  relation  of  those  plants  to  the  more  important 
constituents  of  manure. 

It  is  as  follows  (vol.  ii.,  p.  449  el  seq.) :  "  The  general 
result  of  the  inquiries  and  discussions  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  may  be  shortly  and  summarily  stated  as 
follows : — 
Nitrogen.      Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash. 


Cereals. 
V 

Potatoes. 


Leguminous  Corn  crops. 


Oil  and  other  economic  crops. 
"  The  meaning  of  this  summary  is  easily  explained. 
The  cereals  require  especially  an  abundance  of  soluble 
nitrogenous  compounds.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 
crops,  the  deficiency  of  the  requisite  nitrogenous 
nourishment  in  the  soil,  is  in  most  cases  the  only  source 
of  its  exhaustion ;  next  to  the  chemical  compounds  of 
nitrogen  comes  phosphoric  acid,  and  lastly  potash.  If 
clover,  lucerne,  and  other  leguminous  fodder-plants,  do 
not  flourish  under  circumstances  in  other  respects  fa- 
vourable, this  most  probably  arises,  either  from  the 
absence,  or  from  the  presence  in  too  small  quantities,  of 
available  potash ;  a  second  constituent  of  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  fodder-crops,  is,  in  an  ayricul- 
tural  point  of  view,  phosphoric  acid  ;  while  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  of  less  importance  for  these  crops.  In 
the  growth  of  roots,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  chief  agent, 
especially  in  combination  with  lime  ;  the  application  of 
green  manure  has  also  a  striking  effect,  chiefly  because 
it  affords  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  which 
essentially  facilitates  the  assimilation  of  phosphate  of 
lime  by  the  plant;  the  supply  of  soluble  nitrogenous 
and  potash  compounds  is,  for  these  crops,  cf  compara- 
tively less  importance.  Potatoes  require  for  their  vigo- 
rous growth  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  in 
a  less  degree,  a  direct  supply  of  the  alkalies.  Legumi- 
nous corn-crops,  on  the  contrary,  yield  a  good  return 


for  a  manure  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  while 
purely  nitrogenous  compounds  have  a  less  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Finally,  oil-crops, 
and  other  so-called  "  economic  crops"  used  in  com- 
merce, only  yield  a  good  result  if  all  three  of  the  above 
important  constituents  of  manure  are  supplied  to  the 
soil  for  their  cultivation,  in  ample  quantity,  and  in 
soluble  form. 

"If  we  compare  the  facts  above  mentioned,  derived 
directly  from  experience  and  from  numerous  field  ex- 
periments, with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  crops, 
and  with  the  quantity  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
manure  which  are  contained  in  the  produce  of  a  given 
surface  of  land,  we  arrive  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  cultivation  of 
different  crops,  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  the  mineral  or  organic  ingredients 
contained  in  the  crops;  and  further,  that  the  pure 
Mineral  Theory,  founded,  and  formerly  defended  by 
Liebig,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  practical  experience  of 
farmers. 

"  In  respect  to  leguminous  fodder-crops,  and,  perhaps 
also  leguminous  corn-crops,  we  may  assume  that  their 
abundant  growth  is,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  almost 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  supply  of  mineral*  food ; 
especially  of  the  alkalies  and  phosphoric  acid.  Roots 
contain  proportionately  little  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
large  amount  of  potash  ;  and  yet  the  first-named  sub- 
stance is  eminently  fitted  to  aid  the  growth  of  all  root- 
crops.  Grain-crops  contain  about  one-half  less  nitrogen 
than  leguminous  corn  and  fodder-crops ;  and  yet,  for 
their  culture,  a  rich  supply  of  soluble  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances is  necessary  :  whilst  the  latter  are  contented 
with  it  in  greater  moderation.  We  find  in  these  facts  a 
confirmation  of  the  statement  already  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter — that  individual  cultivated 
plants,  hy  virtue  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
roots  and  of  their  leaves,  possess  thepotcer  of  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
very  different  deyrees." 

In  the  face  of  such  conclusions,  no  one  but  Baron 
Liebeg  would  deny  the  possibility  of  progress.  It  must 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  advance  which  agricultural 
chemistry  has  made  in  recent  times,  that  from  numerous 

*  Accordiug  to  the  generally  admitted  use  of  language,  we 
understand  by  the  term  mineral  aliraents,  only  the  iucombns- 
tible  constituents  of  plants;  whereas  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pouuda  iu  agricultural  use,  are  either  organic  siibstances,  or 
have  an  organic  origin. 
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researches  and  accurate  observations,  such  general  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.  The  views  which  have  been 
here  briefly  given,  concerning  the  relation  of  individual 
groups  of  cultivated  plants  to  the  several  constituents 
of  manure,  have  been  in  substance  shared  by  all  those 
who,  paying  due  regard  to  the  existing  conditiomi  of 
the  production  oj  cnltivated  plants  on  the  large  scale, 
have,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  occupied 
themselves  during  the  last  ten  years  with  the  study  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  It  is,  indeed,  only  since  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  above  indicated  have  been  under- 
taken, that  such  efforts  have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon 
practice,  and  have  found  a  general  recognition  among 
farmers. 

In  my  work,  above-mentioned,  I  have  endeavoured 
very  clearly  to  separate  pure  science — the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  nourishment  of  plants — from  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  the  known  circumstances  of 
practice.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  and  probable  solution,  as 
viewed  from  the  position  of  physical  science,  of  ques- 
tions important  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  such 
an  inquiry— considering  the  extent  of  the  work,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking — I  could  scarcely 
expect  that  some  errors,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
and  especially  in  applying  the  results  of  contempora- 
neous researches,  would  not  creep  in  ;  but  little  did  I 
expect  that  my  views  on  the  proximate  explanation  of 
the  exhaustion  of  land  through  cultivation,  would  be 
submitted  to  an  insulting,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, a  most 
unjust  attack. 

It  is  certain  that,  according  to  their  nature,  mineral 
compounds  contribute  to  the  formation  of  vegetable 
matter  ;  and  moreover,  that  they  must  be  supplied  to 
the  growing  plant  in  a  soluble  form.  This  is  a  truth 
which  at  the  present  time  demands  no  further  proof. 
No  one  of  these  compounds,  however  small  its  quantity 
in  the  mature  plant,  but  which  is  to  be  considered  an 
essential  constituent  of  it,  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
it  is  only  when  all  the  various  nutritive  constituents  are 
available  to  the  plant  that  they  produce  a  sound  and 
healthy  development.  If  on  any  given  soil  a  full 
crop  be  grown  and  removed  from  the  land,  the  soil,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  cultivated  plant,  will 
become  more  or  less  deficient  in  those  constituents  es- 
sential to  its  growth,  which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  capability 
of  the  soil  to  produce  an  abundant  crop,  sooner  or  later 
diminishes ;  either  the  general  fertiHty  of  the  land  is  les- 
sened, or  it  becomes  especially  unfit  for  the  growth  of  a 
particular  cultivated  plant.  If  the  constituents  which  the 
soil  has  lost  by  the  crop  be  returned  to  it  in  like  form 
and  quantity,  then  its  original  chemical  condition  will  be 
restored,  and  probably  also  its  original  fertility  for  the 
plant  in  question.  The  quantity  and  kind  of  these 
substances  will  be  indicated  by  chemical  analysis  of  the 
ripe  produce,  provided  that,  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant  no  single  important  constituent  of  the  soil  has  in 
greater  or  less  degree  been  dissipated,  as  appears  to  be 
generally  the  case  with  cereals,  and  perhaps  with  all  corn 


crops — a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
further  on.  Those  constituents  which  would  remain  as 
ash  after  burning  the  crop,  have  been  derived  exclusively 
from  the  soil.  Carbonic  acid,  which  is  such  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  formation  of  the  dry  vegetable  sub- 
stance, is  contained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  is  enabled  to  enter  the 
organism  of  the  plant  by  means  of  the  vital  agency  of 
the  leaves.  The  development  of  this  substance  from 
decaying  manure  has  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  tiie  plant,  chiefly  because  certain  mineral 
elements,  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  are  by  its 
means  rendered  available  for  the  plant ;  besides  which, 
the  humus-substancts  have  an  indirect  beneficial  action 
on  the  mechanical  and  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
Lastly,  the  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  crop,  must 
be  supplied  to  the  growing  plant  almost  exclusively  in 
the  foim  of  ammonia.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  agriculture,  about  half 
the  ammonia  necessary  for  a  rich  crop  is  supplied  by 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  other  half  must  be  supplied  to  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  manure. 

After  the  foregoing,  it  is  surely  the  simplest  answer  to 
the  question  proposed  by  Baron  Liebig — namely.  By 
what  means  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  when  diminished 
by  cultivation,  to  be  restored  ? — that  the  soil-constituents 
must  be  returned  to  the  field  in  the  same  quantities  in 
which  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  crop. 
This  principle  has  indeed  been  adopted  in  agriculture 
from  time  immemorial;  inasmuch  as  in  the  farm-manure 
everywhere  employed,  the  constituents  withdrawn  from 
the  soil  in  the  crop  are  returned  again  to  the  arable  land  ; 
and  usually,  in  the  produce  of  the  meadow,  and  in  the 
matters  derived  from  without  in  the  form  of  night-soil, 
ashes,  lime,  &c.,  a  compensation  is  made  to  the  field  for 
the  products  sent  to  market  (milk,  cattle,  corn,  &c.). 
Very  different,  however,  must  the  answer  be,  if  we  are 
asked  the  following  questions,  so  eminently  important 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  : — 

By  what  means,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
agriculture  in  our  temperate  climate,  can  we  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  supply  the  place  of  farm-yard  manure  ? 

In  what  way  can  we  increase  the  previous  productive 
capability  of  the  land  ? 

Of  what  description  must  be  the  so-called  artificial  or 
concentrated  manures,  if,  whether  applied  alone  or  in 
combination  with  farm-yard  manure,  they  are  in  the 
generality  of  cases  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  remune- 
rative and  certain  result  't 

To  such  questions  Baron  Liebig  seems  to  have  no 
other  answer  to  give,  than  that  in  this  case  the  total 
amount  of  the  soluble  and  nutritive  soil- constituents 
must  be  increased  in  tho  proportions  which  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  crop  would  indicate. 

Baron  Liebig's  idea  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  nutri- 
tive plant-constituents,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  indi- 
cated by  the  analysis  of  the  crop,  would  be  correct  (sup- 
posing that,  on  the  score  of  cost,  they  could  be  practically 
employed),  only  provided  the  plant-food  were  everywhere 
present  in  the  soil,  exactly  in  the  proportion  most  appro- 
priate for  the  growth  of  any  particular  plant,  of  which  it 
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was  wished  to  grow  a  full  crop  year  after  year  ;  in  which 
case,  in  order  to  leave  this  exact  relation  undisturbed,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  return  exactly  those  soil-con- 
stituents which  had  been  taken  off  in  the  crop.  But  this 
is  very  rarely  the  case  :  generally  many  of  the  nutritive 
elements  are  already  present  in  such  abundance  that  it 
would  be  wholly  useless  (or,  at  least,  the  benefit  would  be 
in  no  way  proportionate  to  the  cost),  to  supply  them  to 
the  soil ;  whilst,  other  essential  elements  may  be  more 
easily  exhausted,  and  a  supply  of  these  exclusively 
would  suffice  to  raise  the  soil  to  its  highest  productive- 
ness. It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  farmer  to 
know,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  cnnstiiuent 
essential  to  the  grotvih  of  a  cultiiated  plant  to  be  sup- 
plied iti  the  manure  employed  for  the  production  of  the 
particular  plant  in  question;  moreover,  that  different 
cultivated  plants  give  results  in  very  different  degrees  by 
the  direct  use  of  particular  constituents  of  manure,  and 
that  the  requisite  quantity  and  description  of  such  fer- 
tilizing substance  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  crop. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil — its  capability  of  pro- 
ducing certain  crops  without  a  fresh  supply  of  manure — 
cannot  with  certainty  be  predicated  by  a  consideration 
of  its  geognostic  relations:  almost  as  little  from  a  com- 
plete and  careful  chemical  examination  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil ;  since,  although  we  know  the  description  of  the 
constituents  necessary  for  the  production  of  plants,  yet 
we  do  not  know  in  what  quantity,  and  scarcely  in  what 
form  and  combination,  they  must  exist  in  the  soil  to 
yield  a  maximum  produce  of  any  given  crop.  It  is  only 
by  direct  experiment,  conducted  on  plots  of  land  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  under  the  most  varied  relations  of  soil 
and  climate,  that  we  can  learn  with  any  certainty  what, 
in  regard  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  must  be 
considered  as  the  rule,  and  what  as  the  exception.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  high  farming  has  made 
great  progress ;  and  the  possibility  of  speedily  raising  land 
to  its  highest  point  of  productiveness  by  the  application 
of  various  artificial  or  natural  (so-called)  concentrated 
manures,  is  admitted.  Especially  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, very  many  accurate  experiments  have  been  made, 
in  which  only  single  or  individual  nutritive  elements 
have  been  supplied  to  the  soil.  These  researches,  of 
the  number  and  practical  value  of  which  Baron  Liebig 
scarcely  seems  to  have  a  proper  idea,  have,  as  a  whole, 
afforded  the  following  results  : — 

1.  Beyond  all  other  constituents  of  manure,  nitrogen 
in  chemical  combination  promotes  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  cultivated  plants  in  the  most  remarkable 
degree.  Under  all  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
highly  nitrogenous  manures  pre-eminently  exert  a  cer- 
tain and  beneficial  action, 

2.  Next  to  nitrogen,  the  soil  most  easily  suffers  a 
sensible  deficiency  in  phosphoric  acid  ;  a  direct  addi- 
tion of  it,  therefore,  frequently  contributes  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  crops. 

3.  The  fixed  alkalies,  applied  alone,  far  less  frequently 
materially  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land  than 
the  two  above-mentioned  substances ;  especially  is  little 


importance  to  be  atlached  to  their  presence  in  the  to- 
called  artificial  or  concentrated  manures. 

4.  Of  the  least  importance,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  the  direct  addition  of  soluble  silica  to  the  soil. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  individual  groups  of  cul- 
tivated plants  to  the  direct  supply  of  individual  nutritive 
elements,  the  following  is  established  as  the  rule  : — 

1.  Manures  rich  in  nitrogen,  especially  pure  ammo- 
niacal  and  nitric  acid  salts,  have  the  most  striking  and 
certain  effect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals ;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  always  to  employ  such  manures 
more  immediately  for  the  culture  of  these  crops. 

2.  Manures  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  have  an  especially 
favourable  action  when  supplied  to  root  crops  ;  particu- 
larly to  turnips,  and  perhaps  also  to  all  bulbous  plants. 

3.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  compounds  are  not, 
under  the  usually  existing  conditions  of  the  soil,  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  growth  of  the  cereals  and  root  crops  in 
a  remunerative  degree  ;  but  if  they  can  be  obtained 
cheaply,  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage as  a  top  dressing  to  young  clover,  lucerne,  and 
other  plants  which  are  used  as  green  food,  and  which  do 
not  remain  on  the  land  to  ripen. 

The  excellent  researches  respecting  manures,  which 
have  been  conducted  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  with  such 
praiseworthy  perseverance,  are  not  alone  the  foundation 
of  the  above  conclusions  ;  those  researches  have  met 
with  such  universal  recognition,  chiefly  because  they 
clearly  and  definitively  prove,  that  which  had  been  either 
previously  or  contemporaneously,  and  is  now  every  year 
in  thousands  of  other  experiments,  observed. 

I  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  agriculture  with  us,  and  in  almost  all 
European  countries,  is  at  present  subject,  in  order  that 
we  may  thereby  attain  a  position  from  which  to  consider 
the  proper  application  of  certain  purchased  manures. 
If  we  would  point  out  to  the  farmer  the  means  by  which 
he  may  advantageously  enhance  the  fertility  of  bis  land, 
we  must  rightly  understand  and  appreciate  the  position 
of  agriculture  as  at  present  conducted,  in  order  that  it 
may  he  possible  to  make  from  this  position  a  gradual 
advance.  It  would  be  most  undesirable  that  the  farmer 
should  suddenly,  and  at  a  jump,  pass  from  one  mode  of 
conducting  his  operations  to  another  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  is  quite  superfluous  for  him  to  occupy 
himself  with  those  speculations  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
which  can  never  possess  any  practical  importance  for 
agriculture  so  long  as  its  existing  relations  remain  un» 
changed. 

There  are  what  are  called  heavy  or  clayey,  and  light  or 
sandy  soils.  The  extremes  in  either  direction  are  un- 
favourable to  cultivation.  In  the  first,  because  they 
oppose  too  great  mechanical  resistance  to  the  imple- 
ments of  culture  and  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  well  as  to 
the  oxydating  and  disintegrating  action  of  the  air  ;  the 
second,  because  they  allow  the  constituents  of  manure, 
important  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  too  readily  to 
pass  into  the  subsoil,  or  to  evaporate  into  the  atmos- 
phere—and  also  because  they  afford  to  the  plant  too 
loose  and  generally  too  insecure  a  root-hold.  Lands 
capable  of  cultivation  have  either  been  actually  under 
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ciiltivatioa  for  some  time,  or  they  exist  as  wood,  meadow, 
or  pasture ;  or  they  lie  waste  as  common  or  swamp, 
though  still  capable,  by  suitable  management,  of  being 
brought  umier  culture  as  new  land.  We  shall  at  pre- 
sent  consider  the  former — the  land  which  has  been 
already  for  some  time  under  cultivation.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  which  we  must  always  clearly  keep  in  view 
in  chemico-agricultural  inquiries,  for  it  is  land  in 'this 
condition  on  ivhich  the  practical  value  of  the  discoveries 
of  modern  times  must  be  tested. 

Land  which  has  been  long  under  cultivation  will  have 
been  so(vn  in  uninterrupted  succession  with  certain 
crops,  and  its  exhausted  fertility  will  have  been  from 
time  to  time  restored  by  manure.  This  manure  is  gene- 
rally the  so-called  stable  and  yard  manure.  This  will 
continue  to  be  the  chief  manure,  because  it  must  of 
necessity  be  produced  on  every  farm  so  long  as  the  far- 
mer carries  on  his  operations  by  the  aid  of  draught  ani- 
mals, and  so  long  as  m  ankind  choose  to  add  to  their  veget- 
able food,  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Live  stock 
is  by  no  means  disadvantageous  to  the  farmer,  for  he 
not  unfrequently  by  its  means  may  gain  as  much  from  a 
given  surface  under  feeding  crops  as  from  one  of  equal 
extent  under  corn.  Green  crops  have  also  this  addi- 
tional advantage  for  the  farmer,  namely,  that  duri.:g 
their  growth  they  absorb  atmospheric  nourishment  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  the  cereals :  and  thus  they  either 
directly  or  indirectly  enrich  the  soil  in  these  atmos- 
pheric supplies  ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
evaporation  from  the  land  of  certain  important  consti- 
tuents. It  is  only  since  leguminous  fodder-crops  have 
been  grown  in  regular  alternation  with  corn  and  root 
crops,  that  a  higher  cultivation — the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  large  crops  — has  become  possible.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  rotation  is  a  constraint  to  the  farmer,  he  endures 
this  constraint  willingly,  because  such  a  course  usually 
brings  him  a  higher  profit  than  the  freest  course  of 
farming  would  do.  How  it  is  that  this  practice  of  rota- 
tion "  closes  the  door  against  all  that  science  can  teach," 
I  cannot  conceive.  According  to  my  idea,  there  must 
be  a  foundation  in  science  for  the  practice  of  rotation,  as 
sound  as,  or  perhaps  even  sounder  than,  any  so-much- 
to-be-desired  free  system  of  agriculture. 

The  production  of  stable-manure  is  a  necessity  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  it  will 
be  needful  to  distil  and  to  burn  it,  or  to  apply  it  to  the 
extended  preparation  of  various  chemical  compounds. 
The  farmer  does  not  require  from  the  practical  science 
of  agricultural  chemistry  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  rendering  stable-dung  entirely  superfluous 
by  the  use  of  purchased  manures ;  much  more  does 
he  d(sire  to  know,  how  he  may  most  advantageously 
manage  and  employ  his  stable-manure ;  and,  espe- 
cially, how  he  can  enhance  and  render  certain  its 
action.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  almost  universal 
rule,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  brought  to  market  ;  and  that 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  grain,  milk,  and  meat ;  while 
the  other  products,  forming  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  crops,  are  returned  to  the  soil  in  manure  ;  and  this 
is  equally  the  case  when  potatoes  and  beetroot  are  fed 


upon  the  farm,  or  are  iirst  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits,  as  is  so  much  the  practice  in  Northern  and 
Central  Germany.  By  the  growth  of  grain  and  meat 
the  soil  is  deprived  of  the  important  nutritive  element 
phosphoric  acid,  and  especially  of  chemically-combined 
nitrogen  ;  whilst  the  alkalies  and  the  silica  of  the  crops, 
are  almost  entirely  returned  to  it.  Consequently  the 
latter  substances  must  constantly  be  accumulating  in  the 
soil,  in  a  form  assimilable  by  the  plants ;  for  no  land 
capable  of  cultivation  is  entirely  free  from  minerals, 
which,  by  their  slow  but  steadily  progressing  degrada- 
tion, yield  new  stores  of  silica  and  fixed  alkalies  in  a 
soluble  form  to  the  soil.  Hence  it  is,  therefore,  that  in 
almost  all  land  which  has  been  sometime  ixnder  cultiva- 
tion, the  soluble  alkali  and  silica  compounds  will  be 
present  in  greater  or  less  excess  in  proportion  to  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  especially  to  nitrogen  ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case,  even  though  we  suppose  that  the  nitrogen  lost 
during  the  collection  of  the  manure  in  the  stall  and  in 
the  yard,  or  by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  plants  during  the  growth  of  certain  crops, 
will  be  entirely  compensated  by  that  contained  in  the 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid  condensed  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why,  of  all  the  important  con- 
stituents of  manure,  chemically  combined  nitrogen,  and 
next  to  it  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  are  found, 
under  all  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  to  be  the  most 
certain  in  their  effects;  and  also  why,  by  the  supply  of 
these  alone,  as  a  rule,  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil 
can  be  restored  for  those  crops  which  require  through- 
out  for  their  perfect  development,  an  abundance  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  and  phosphoric-acid  compounds  supplied 
to  their  roots.  This  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  mixture 
of  a  proportionately  small  quantity  of  these  compounds 
with  the  ordinary  stable-manure,  we  can  so  greatly 
increase  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  on  all  kinds  of  soils  (where  the  indirect 
beneficial  action  of  the  organic  matters  in  stable  manure 
are  not  further  to  be  taken  into  account),  the  produc- 
tiveness of  a  field  may  be  maintained  at  its  highest  point 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  more  years,  merely  by  the  addition 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  and  phosphoric  acid.  Finally, 
this  is  in  part  the  reason  why  an  artificial  manure,  which 
replaces  the  constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soil  as  in- 
dicated by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  crop,  may,  in 
proportion  to  its  cost,  yield  no  beneficial  result. 

Manures  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  such 
as  guano,  bones,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  ammoniacal  salts, 
have  in  recent  times  been  bought  and  applied  by  the 
farmer  in  continually  increasing  quantities,  because  they 
yield  a  profit  in  the  increased  return  of  the  crop  ;  and 
there  is  no  present  danger,  as  Baron  Liebig  imagines, 
that  by  these  means  the  soil  will  suffer  an  injurious  ex- 
haustion, and  that  the  farmer  will  thus  leave  to  his 
children  only  an  impoverished  and  exhausted  inherit- 
ance. The  fixed  alkalies  and  soluble  silica  exist  in  almost 
all  cultivated  soils,  in  excess  relatively  to  nitrogenous 
compounds  ;  and  if  they  remain  in  the  soil,  they  are  as  a 
dead  capital,  which  can  profit  neither  father  nor  son. 
'I  hey  must  be  rendered  active,  turned  into  money  or 
money's  worth  ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained,  provided 
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there  be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  some  means  or  other  an 
increased  amount  of  the  plant- feeding  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. If  the  farmer  apply  in  suitable  quantity  to  his 
fields  only  guano,  bones,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  he  will 
(under  otherwise  favourable  physical  conditions  of  Ihe 
soil)  obtain  excellent  crops  for  some  years  in  succession. 
In  every  case,  however,  a  period  will  sooner  or  later 
come,  when  the  formerly  existing  excess  of  certain 
nutritive  constituents  essential  to  the  formation  of  vege- 
table substance,  will  be  exhau>ted.  The  mere  addition 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  will  then  no  longer 
suffice  for  the  successful  growth  of  the  plant ;  the  crops 
will  sensibly  diminish  ;  and  it  will  then  be  time  to  recur 
to  the  employment  of  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  in 
order  by  its  means  again  to  accumulate  within  the  soil 
a  relative  excess  of  the  alkalies.  The  precise  point  at 
which  the  farmer  should  exchange  one  method  of  manu- 
ring for  another,  he  will  learn  by  the  experience  that  the 
crops  sooner  or  later  diminish  in  certainty  and  richness: 
he  will  not  wait  until  any  particular  method  of  cultiva- 
tion which  formerly  gave  a  beneficial  result  has  reduced 
to  zero  the  productive  capability  of  the  land.  The 
farmer  will,  however,  be  exempt  from  this  experience 
if,  as  is  almost  universally  the  practice,  he  employs  the 
so-called  concentrated  manures,  not  alone,  but  in  con- 
junction with  farm  manure,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
in  regular  alternation  with  it.  In  this  case  an  injurious 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  will  never  occur  :  rather,  will  the 
various  plant-feeding  constituents  of  the  soil  be  brought 
iato  a  truer  proportion  to  one  another,  and  thus  by 
their  combination  a  greater  effect  will  be  produced. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  of  Baron  Liebig,  "  that  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  year  after  year,  with  the  aid  of 
guano,  an  enormous  mass  of  potatoes  is  grown,  solely 
for  the  manufacture  of  spirits;"  and  further,  "  that, 
except  the  constituents  of  the  guano,  none  of  the  other 
mineral  constituents  of  the  potatoes  are  returned  to  the 
land,"  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  we  have.  The 
so-called  potato-pulp  affords  incidentally  an  excellent 
and  highly-esteemed  food-material,  whose  nutritive 
plant-constituents  are  not  lost  to  agriculture. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  are  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  cultivated  land ;  they  exist  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  in  garden  soils;  also  very  decidedly  in  clayey 
loams,  and  even  more  or  less  in  the  lightest  chalk  and 
sandy  soils. 

Everywhere  manures  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  ihe  most  certain  in  their  effects ;  and  the  com- 
mercial value  of  an  artificial  manure  maij  be  deter- 
mined,  exclusively  according  to  the  amount  it  contains 
of  these  constituents.  If,  in  any  exceptional  case,  it  so 
happened  that  these  relations  were  reversed — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric-acid  compounds 
existed  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
essential  fixed  alkalies  and  soluble  silica — in  such  a  case 
the  direct  supply  of  the  latter  will  yield  a  beneficial 
result ;  whilst  the  addition  of  the  former  would  be  super- 
fluous, or  even  injurious.  Even  in  this  case  the  farmer 
would  soon  find  that  a  manure  which  supplied  to  his 
soil  all  the  elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  would  be  too 
costly  for  bis   purpose,  and  therefore  wasted  ;  for  he 


would  attain  the  same  end — the  increase  in  the  fertility 
of  his  land — far  more  easily,  by  the  addition  of  individual 
constituents  of  manure,  and  this  the  more  surely  if  he 
aj-iplied  these  in  larger  quantities  than  they  are  contained 
in  a  single  crop. 

Among  cultivated  soils,  much  more  frequently  than 
such  as  have  been  last  supposed,  are  those  to  which  no 
concentrated  manure  can  be  beneficially  applied ;  since 
in  them,  the  effect  of  farm-yard  miinure  in  lightening 
up  the  ground,  has  a  very  important  influence  upon  the 
production  of  increased  crops.  In  such  cases  no  satis- 
factory substitute  can  be  found  for  stable  manure,  espe- 
cially if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  exist  in  the  soil  and 
subsoil  an  abundance  of  plant-feeding  substances,  which 
can  only  be  brought  into  activity  under  the  oxydating 
influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Land  previously  devoted  to  other  purposes— and 
which,  after  being  cleared  from  wood,  drained,  and  sub- 
mitted to  proper  mechanical  preparation,  is  brought  into 
cultivation  as  new  land — is  generally  of  a  poor  descrip- 
tion, and  may  frequently,  from  its  composition,  be  so 
little  adapted  for  supplying  nourishment  to  plants,  that 
even  stable  manure  has  no  satisfactory  action.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  in  such  cases,  that  concentrated 
manures  which  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  especially 
in  phosphoric  acid  (bones),  have  a  very  marked  effect, 
and  are  often  of  themselves  sufficient  to  obtain  from 
such  lands  very  abundant  crops.  When  once  several 
good  crops  have  thus  been  taken  from  new  land,  we  have 
then  the  means,  in  these  crops  themselves,  of  maintain- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  or,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  succession  of  crops,  even  of  increasing  it. 

Utterly  waste  and  barren  tracts  of  sand  or  stony 
ground  are  generally  not  brought  under  cultivation  at 
all.  Everybody  knows,  however,  that  it  may  be  done, 
if  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  necessary  cost.  The  most 
costly,  and  therefore  the  least  available,  method  of  culti- 
vating such  lands,  would  be  that  which  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  on  the  *'  Liebig-height,"  near  Giessen, 

It  may  be  of  interest,  for  some  objects  quite  apart 
from  practice,  to  cultivate  crops,  not  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  but  continuously,  without  returning 
to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  farm-yard  manure,  the  con- 
stituents thus  extracted.  After,  in  this  way,  by  manur- 
ing with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  exclusively, 
through  a  series  of  years,  and  without  any  return  to  the 
soil  whatever  of  the  alkalies,  the  available  supplies  of 
these  bad  been  exhausted,  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  not  only  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  perhaps  also  soluble  silica  ;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
to  adopt  such  a  mineral  manure  as  that  of  Baron  Liebig. 
If  it  were  wished,  however,  to  obtain  uninterruptedly 
the  richest  possible  crops  of  corn— especially  of  the 
cereals— it  would  be  found  that  even  in  the  use  of  such 
a  manure  some  modification  would  be  necessary  as  re- 
gards the  quantitative  relation  of  the  several  constituents; 
as  will  probably  be  rendered  obvious  from  what  will  pre- 
sently follow. 

As  Baron  Liebig  does  not  seem  to  understand  how  I 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  so-called  *■  Pure  Mineral 
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Theory,"  founded  and  as  it  appears  even  yet  defended 
by  him,  I  will  now  turn  to  this  for  a  moment.  By 
Liebig's  Mineral  Theory,  every  one  understands  the 
idea  which  was  to  find  its  practical  development  in 
the  so-called  patent  manure ;  namely,  the  idea,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  mineral  elements,  exhausted  by 
the  growth  of  one  or  more  crops,  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  sparingly  soluble 
compounds,  and  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  contained  in  the  crops. 
By  the  aid  of  the  patent  manure,  one  and  the  same 
plant  was  to  be  grown  in  uninterrupted  succession  on 
the  same  land,  and  yet  continuously  abundant  crops 
were  to  be  obtained.  This  theory  was  pre-eminently 
called  the  Pure  Mineral  Theory,  because  the  patent  ma- 
nures contained  a  most  insufficient  amount  of  nitrogen 
compounds,  as  was  proved  by  numerous  experiments  on 
their  application  to  the  cereals.  If  that  idea  led  to  spe- 
culation with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  such  manures 
on  the  large  scale  for  profit,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  entirely  unsuccessful.  It  could  not  succeed,  inas- 
much as  it  was  entered  upon  in  ignorance  of  the  existing 
relations  of  agriculture  generally  ;  and  further,  because 
no  previous  researches  had  shown  whether  the  combina- 
tions and  mixtures  in  question  would  act  sufficiently 
rapidly,  or  even  whether  they  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
particular  plants  for  the  growth  of  which  they  were  to 
be  employed.  The  founder  of  the  Mineral  Manure 
Theory  did  not  consider  that  when  any  nutritive  element 
is  presented  to  the  plant  in  any  particular  form,  it  is 
impracticable  on  the  large  scale  to  effect  its  action 
within  a  given  time ;  and  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  the  manure  is  required  if  one  and  the  same  plant  is 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  than  when  dif- 
ferent plants  are  grown  in  alternation  with  one  another ; 
for  in  the  first  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  important 
manurial  constituent3  will  very  soon  either  be  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  absorbent  action  of  the  roots  of 
the  particular  plant,  sink  into  the  subsoil,  or  evaporate 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  experience  of  farmers,  so 
much  despised  by  Baron  Liebig,  very  soon  showed  that 
these  patent  manures  had  no  value  for  agriculture,  and 
that  they  were  compounded  on  false  principles. 

In  agriculture,  as  in  all  practical  pursuits,  a  theory 
can  only  be  successfully  applied  to  practice  when  the 
given  conditions  are  fully  taken  into  account.  In  the 
cultivation  of  economical  plants  there  are  developed 
various  phenomena,  which  do  not  escape  the  daily  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  farmer,  and  which  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  observe.  Some  of  these  phenomena  recur  univer- 
sally: many  depend  on  certain  conditions — on  particular 
conditions  of  soil,  of  culture,  of  weather  and  climate — 
conditions  which  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  intelligent 
farmer,  even  though  he  may  not  always  apprehend  the 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect.     The  I 


knowledge  of  these  phenomena,  and  of  these  con- 
ditions, constitutes  agricultural  experience,  embracing  a 
number  oi facts,  by  which  the  truth  of  any  theory  must 
be  tested.  No  theory  can  invalidate  these  facts  ;  if  it 
stands  in  contradiction  to  them,  it  is  false.  The  teachers 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  in  agricultural  colleges,  must 
be  acquainted  with  these  facts — the  general  experiences 
of  farmers  ;  they  should  make  these  the  foundation  of 
their  theoretical  explanations,  and  substantiate  the  latter 
by  the  aid  of  the  former.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  teacher  endeavours  to  adapt  the  actual  experiences 
of  the  farmer  to  a  theory ;  and  even  though  it  be  a 
Liebig-theory,  if  he  would  measure  the  correctness  of 
the  former  only  by  the  scale  of  the  latter,  or  would  put 
forth  his  theory  without  any  regard  to  the  given  facts 
of  practice,  then  do  his  discourses  cease  to  be  intelli- 
gible and  useful,  and  his  audience  of  farmers,  expe- 
rienced in  actual  practice,  hold  him  in  ridicule.  If 
Baron  Liebig  had  any  idea  of  what  the  farmer  under- 
stands by  "crops  which  enrich,  spare,  exhaust,  or  im- 
poverish," and  of  all  the  various  facts  and  experiences 
which  these  terms  include,  he  would  perhaps  judge  more 
correctly  in  agricultural  aflfairs,  and  speak  with  more 
respect  of  a  class  on  whose  intelligence  the  power  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind  so  much  depend. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  a  plant  which  is  removed  from  the 
land  before  or  at  the  time  of  blooming,  exhausts  the  soil 
but  little ;  that  is  to  say,  its  capability  of  producing  an 
abundant  succeeding  crop  remains  almost  unchanged ; 
whilst  a  plant  which  remains  on  the  land  until  it  is  ripe, 
exerts  in  this  point  of  view  a  very  prejudicial  influence. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  a  soil  which  is  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion comparatively  full  crops  of  one  and  the  same  plant, 
must  be  fur  more  richly  manured  than  if  different  plants 
are  grown  in  alternation  vrith  one  another ;  and  this, 
whether  the  manure  be  employed  in  the  form  of  farm- 
yard dung  or  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  action  of  easily  soluble,  highly 
nitrogenous  manures  is  not  lasting ;  that  especially  salts 
of  ammonia,  and  of  nitric  acid,  even  though  applied  in 
comparatively  large  quantities,  j)roduce  a  striking  re- 
sult only  in  the  first  year  :  the  subsequent  effect  being 
either  very  small  or  almost  nothing, 

Baroa  Liebig  has  brought  only  one  series  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  under  his 
criticism ;  there  are  given,  however,  seven,  which 
are  contemporaneous  and  distinct.  As  a  test  of  the 
correctness  of  the  assumption  of  Baron  Liebig,  that  the 
ammoniacal  salts  supplied  to  the  soil  would  muintain 
their  nourishing  and  soluble  condition  in  succeeding 
years,  we  may  especially  refer  to  the  results  of  three 
series  of  these  experiments.  I  here  place  side  by  side 
the  amount  of  produce  per  acre  of  the  unmanured  land, 
and  of  that  manured  exclusively  with  ammoniacal  salts. 
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Years. 


DIVISION  I. 

Un  MANURED. 


Produce. 


Grain.    Straw. 


1844 


lbs. 
923 


1845  I  1441 

1846  1207 

1847  1123 


1848 


1849 


1850 


952 


1227 


1000 


lbs. 
1120 1 

2712  { 
1513 
1902  { 

.1712  { 

16141 


DIVISION  n. 

Manured. 


DIVISION  III. 

Manured. 


Manures. 


Ihs 

Superphoaphate  of  lime 560 

Silicate  of  potash    220 

Sulpliate  of  ammonia 168 

Muriate  of  ammonia  168 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 224 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 150 

Muriate  of  ammonia   150 


Sulphate  of  ammonia 150 

Muriate  of  ammonia 150 


Sulphate  of  ammonia 200 

Muriate  of  ammonia   200 


1 71 Q  /  iSu'pJi^'fi  of  ammonia 200 

1  Muriate  of  ammonia 200 


Produce. 


Grain.  Straw 


lbs. 
}l008 


lbs. 
1112  I 


Manures. 


j  1980  4266  I 


1850 
}l702 


}l334 
}2141 


2244 
2891 1 

r 


2367 


2854 1 

f 


j 1721 3089^ 


lbs 

Superphosphate  of  lime 560 

Silicate  of  potash    220 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 168 

Muriate  of  ammonia 168 

No  manure 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 150 

Muriate  of  ammonia  150 

Potash 300 

Soda    200 

Bone  ash 200 

Sulphuric  acid 150 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 100 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 150 

Muriate  of  ammonia 150 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 200 

Muriate  of  ammonia 200 

Potash 300 

Soda    200 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 100 

Bone  ash 200 

Sulphuric  acid 150 


Produce. 


Grain,   Straw, 


lbs. 
}l008 

}l980 

1216 

}l705 

i 

i-1604 


•2156 


1171 


lbs. 
1112 

4206 
1455 

2874 


2926 


2964 


1949 


The  experimental  results  here  given  most  clearly  con- 
firm that  which  thousands  of  other  trials  and  observa- 
tions have  shown,  namely — 

1.  That  fixed  mineral  substances,  in  their  soluble 
combinations,  promote  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants 
but  little,  and  not  in  a  remunerative  degree. 

2.  That  ammoniacal  salts  produce  a  marked  efTect  only 
during  the  season  of  their  application,  and  that  they  have 
scarcely  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  crops  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  even  though  a  very  great  excess  of  these 
powerful  manures  have  been  applied  to  the  land. 

In  1844,  a  liberal  manuring  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  silicate  of  potash  did  not  increase  the  produce  of 
straw  at  all,  and  that  of  corn  in  a  most  insignificant  de- 
gree. In  the  following  year  (1845),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
produce  of  the  same  land  was  very  strikingly  increased  by 
a  manuring  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone  ;  and  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  ammoniacal  manure  in  1846,  a  similar  result 
was  obtained ;  whilst  where  the  manure  was  in  this  year 
omitted  (see  1846,  Division  3),  not  any  more  produce 
was  obtained  than  on  the  plot  which  was  entirely  un- 
manured  in  this  and  in  the  two  previous  years.  The 
experimental  plot  (Division  3)  had  been  supplied  in 
abundant  quantity,  and  in  soluble  form,  during  the  two 
previous  years,  with  phosphoric  acid,  silica,  potash,  lime, 
and  ammonia,  which,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
are  most  important  plant-feeding  constituents.  If  the 
excess  of  these  manurial  constituents,  v?hich  was  not 
assimilated  and  stored  up  in  the  increased  produce  of  the 
first  two  years,  still  remained  in  the  soil  in  a  form  acces- 
sible to  the  plants,  then  their  presence  must  necessarily 
have  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  produce  of  1846, 
which  obviously  was  not  the  case.  We  cannot  well 
suppose  that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  and  silicate  of 


potash  would,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  be 
entirely  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  ;  for,  these  compounds  being  sparingly  soluble, 
and  not  volatile,  must  remain  in  the  surface  soil  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  ex- 
cess of  the  supplied  ammonia-salts  was  either  entirely 
transformed  into  easily  volatile  compounds,  or  into  such 
as  could  no  longer  be  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the 
growing  plants.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  supposi- 
tion would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  following 
year  (1847)  the  land  was  restored  to  its  relatively  highest 
productiveness  by  the  application  of  ammoniacal  salts 
alone ;  the  deficiency  of  available  ammoniacal  compounds 
in  the  soil  was  therefore  exclusively  the  cause  of  the 
strikingly  deficient  crop  in  1846  on  the  plot  Division  3. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  of  1848,  in  Division  3, 
show,  that  under  the  here  existing  conditions  the  crop 
was  increased  when,  in  addiiioa  to  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds,  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  plant-feeding  mineral 
substances  were  supplied  to  the  soil.  The  increase  thus 
obtained,  however,  was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
necessary  cost ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  such  a  practice 
can  have,  as  well  under  most  other  conditions  as  here, 
no  practical  value.  In  1849,  a  large  crop  was  again 
obtained  by  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  whilst 
a  fresh  application  of  fixed  mineral  food  in  1850  was 
almost  entirely  without  effect ;  thus  again  showing  that 
ammoniacal  salts  have  a  very  rapid  and  transient  action, 
the  excess  in  no  way  affecting  the  crop  in  a  series  of 
years.  After  such  results  as  these,  it  is  surely  quite 
superfluous  that  Baron  Liebig  should  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  increase  obtained  in  each  year 
for  every  lOOlbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  and  to  assume  that 
ths  whole  of  the  ammonia  which  did  not  go  to  form  the 
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substance  of  tbc  crop  iciviaiiieJ  in  tbe  soil  unchanged, 
and  must  be  effective  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time ; 
for  the  very  assumption  itself  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
observation  hitherto  recorded. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  which  no  theory  can 
overturn,  that  the  cereals,  if  they  remain  on  the  land 
until  they  are  ripe,  remove  a  large  quantity  of  soluble 
ammoniacal  compounds  from  the  soil ;  that  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  agriculture  in  our  temperate  cli- 
mate, the  growth  of  these  crops  can  be  very  much  en- 
hanced by  the  direct  supply  of  ammoniacal  compounds  ; 
and  that  ammoniacal  salts,  even  if  applied  in  great  ex- 
cess, have  a  rapid  but  transient  action,  generally  lasting 
for  one  year  only.  It  is  the  province  of  science  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  an  experience  so  universal  in 
agriculture.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  in- 
separably connect  these  facts  with  collateral  phenomena, 
jt  may  perhaps  succeed  in  accelerating  and  increasing 
the  profitable  development  of  useful  vegetable  products. 
The  cereals  are  not  at  all  distinguished  from  other  cul- 
tivated  plants,  either  by  yielding  a  greater  crop  upon  a 
given  surface,  or  by  a  specially  high  per-centage  of  ni- 
trogen ;  in  the  latter  respect,  indeed,  they  are  far  sur- 
passed by  other  plants  which  require  for  their  full 
growth  a  far  less  direct  supply  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. We  can  only  account  for  the  comparatively 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  in  the  culture  of  tbe 
cereals,  by  supposing  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
soon  assume  an  insoluble  form  ; — that  they  rapidly  pene- 
trate into  those  layers  of  the  soil  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants; — that  in  some  way  they 
are  given  off  from  the  soil  into  the  atmosphere ; — or  lastly, 
that  during  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  question,  peculiar 
processes  supervene,  which  cause  the  separation  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  plants  themselves. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  by  either  of  tbe  first- 
mentioned  methods,  the  nitrogen  compounds  should  lose 
their  available  condition  within  the  area  of  the  roots  of 
the  plants  in  a  much  less  degree  in  the  case  of  other 
crops.  I  am  much  more  of  opinion  that,  during  the 
growth  of  the  cereals,  and  especially  in  tlie  period  be- 
tween blooming  and  ripening,  peculiar  processes  super- 
vfene,  which  stand  in  necessary  connection  with  the  uni- 
versally-observed phenomenon,  that  it  is  exactly  in  this 
period  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  the  soil  under- 
goes a  remarkable  exhaustion  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cereals — of  wheat, 
for  example — during  any  particular  period  of  growth, 
differs  considerably  according  to  variation  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  conditions  of  the  weather.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  general  rule,  however,  that  the  absolute 
quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  ripe  plant  is  no 
greater,  or  even  scarcely  so  great,  as  chemical  analysis 
shows  at  the  time  of  blooming.  The  weight  of  the  dry 
substance  of  the  wheat  plant  increases  between  blooming 
and  ripening  by  about  one-half;  that  is,  it  is  raised  from 
two  to  three.  At  the  time  of  blooming,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  wheat  plant  amounts  to  at  lea^t  \\  per  cent,  of  its 
total  dry  substance;  that  in  the  ripe  plant,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  at  most  1  per  cent, — that  is,  taking  2  per  cent. 


in  the  corn,  \  per  ceiit.  in  the  straw,  and  the  relative 
weiglit  of  corn  to  straw  as  1  to  2.      It  seems  therefore 
at  least  probable,  that  after  the  blooming  there  was  no 
further  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  the  ripening  plant ; 
nevertheless,   it  is  observed  that  it   is  exactly  at  this 
period  that  the  soil  becomes  very  considerably  exhausted 
of  nitrogenous  compounds.   It  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non, in  the  relation  to  it  of  other  constituents  of  the 
wheat  plant,  namely,  the  mineral  substances.     By  the 
young  plants,  before  the  time  of  blooming,  compounds 
of    potash   and    phosphoric   acid   more   especially   are 
taken  up  in  large  quantities,  and  almost   sufficient  for 
the    perfect   development   of  the   entire   plant.      It  is 
observed,  oq  the  other  hand,  that  from   the  time  of 
blooming  to  that  of  ripening,  there  is  a  remarkable  and 
rapid   accumulation  of  silica   almost  exclusively.     The 
question  arises,  in  what  form  or  combination  does  the 
silica  enter  into  the  wheat  plant  during  this  period  of 
its  growth  ?       Silica   is  well   known  to   be  soluble  in 
water,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  set  free  from  any 
previously-existing  combination  ;  it,  however,  loses  this 
solubility  when  the  water  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness.    It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  silica  may  reach  the 
plant  as  such,  dissolved  in  water  in   an    uncombined 
state.      I    consider    it,  however,  improbable   that  the 
larger  portiwn  is  taken  up  in  this  way,  because,  by  the 
drying  of  the  soil  from   time   to   time,  the  accumulation 
of  silica  necessary  for  the  perfect   development  of  the 
plant  would  be  too  easily  interrupted  ;  because,  by  the 
weathering  of  the  minerals  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  de- 
composition of  dung   in   contact  with   silica,   alkaline 
compounds  of  it  are  formed  which  can  be  with  greater 
facility  taken  up  by  the  plant ;  and  especially  because, 
it  has  been  recently  shown,  that  there  exist  in  fertile  soils 
certain  double  silicates,  which  seem  to  stand  in  close 
connection  with  the  nourishment  of  plants,  especially  of 
the  cereals.      The  English  agricultural  chemists,  Hux- 
table,  Thompson,  and  especially  Way,  have  shown  that 
there  exists  in  the  soil  a  double  compound  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  decomposed  by 
soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
or  more  of   these  substances,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
displaces  the  lime,  and  itself  enters  into  the  compound. 
In  this  compound,  ammonia  exerts  the  greatest  chemical 
affinity — greater  even  than  that   of  potash    and    soda. 
The  ammonia-compound,  which  must  always  be  produced 
when  ammonia  salts  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
constituents  of  the  soil,  is  by  the  action  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  decomposed ;  the  silicate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solves in  the  liquid  ;  the  silicate  of  alumina,  however, 
remains  undissolved,  and  may,  under   fa\ourable  cir- 
cumstances, combine  anew  with  alkaline  silicates.     The 
solubility  of  silicate  of  ammonia  in  water  is  very  con- 
siderably increased  when    the  latter  is   saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  ;  and  still  more  when  a  small  amount  of 
another  salt — carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  common  salt, 
for  example — is  present.     The  silicate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed  even  by  the  simple  evaporation  of  the  water; 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  volatilises  with  the  water,  and 
the  silica  remains  behind  in  an  uncombined  state.    Now, 
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since  the  available  silica  actually  exists  in  the  soil  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  and  since  the  wheat  plant 
requires  for  its  full  development  a  large  amount  of  silica 
between  the  time  of  blooming  and  ripening,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  silica  is  actually  taken  up 
in  the  form  of  this  compound  ;  the  ammonia  however, 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  being  given  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  whilst  the  silica  remains  depo^ited 
in  the  outer  cell-walls  of  the  stem  and  leaves  in  a  solid, 
and  frequently  crystalline,  form. 

I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  of  Baron  Liebig,  that 
the  favourable  action  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  besides 
their  property  of  being  taken  up  and  appropriated  by 
the  plant,  as  direct  food  material,  in  great  part  de- 
pends on  their  capability  to  serve  as  solvents  of  the 
earthy  phosphates  and  the  silicates.  On  the  other 
band,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  his  opinion  given  as  follows  : 
— "  I  think  it  probable,  that  with  reference  to  this 
last  property,  that  is,  their  solvent  power,  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  may  be  replaced  ;  that  chemistry  will  dis- 
cover the  means  of  rendering  more  soluble  the  silicates 
and  earthy  phosphates  indispensable  for  wheat ;  and 
that  thus  the  obstacle  of  high  price,  which  so  much 
limits  the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  for  this  purpose,  will 
be  removed.  The  whole  eftorts  of  agricultural  chemistry 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of  these  obstacles," 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  culture  of  the  wheat 
plant,  silicate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  substituted  by  any 
other  compound  of  silica — by  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
for   example.     If  at   a  certain  period  of  growth  the 
presence  of  silica  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  its  absorption  will  take  place  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  ammonia,  because 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash  or 
soda  at  that  time  must  exercise  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  plant.     That  am- 
monia, with  respect  to  the  action  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking,  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  means,  has  been 
suflSciently  proved  by  direct  experiments  with  alkaline 
silicates.     The  necessity  of  the  absorption  of  silicate  of 
ammonia  to  a  great  extent  determines  the  fact,  that  the 
wheat   plant   exhausts   the   land   of    its  capability   to 
produce  a  full  succeeding  crop,  comparatively  very  much 
more  between  the  time  of  blooming  and  ripening  than 
if  the  plant  were  removed  from  the  land  either  at  the 
time  of  or  before  its  blooming.     In  these  relations  of 
ammonia,   must  we  also  seek  for  the  reason  why  the 
amount  of  it  required  to  produce  a  good  wheat  crop 
cannot  alone  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained   in   the   ripe   produce.      The    other   cereals 
resemble  the  wheat  plant,  only  that  during  their  growth 
(especially  that    of  oats),  there  come  into  play  some 
special    phenomena,  which   have   a  direct  connection 
with  their  more  or  less  varying  character,  in  regard  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil — phenomena  which  cannot  be 
further  inquired  into  io^this  place. 

I  doubt  not  that  Baron  Liebig  will  find  words  to  set 
down  what  I  have  said  above  as  partly  nonsense  and 
partly  self-evident. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  one  would 
detract  from  the  merit  due  to  Baron  Liebig  for  what  he 


has  established  in  regard  to  the  food  of  plants  generally. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  in  the 
region  of  practical  agricultural  chemistry,  Baron  Liebig 
is  not  infallible ;  for,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment here,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  and  experiences  of  aj^ricullure 
generally,  and  also  carefully  to  consider  the  results 
obtained  from  direct  experiments  in  the  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  will,  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  address 
a  few  wishes  or  requests  to  Baron  Liebig.  In  his 
latest  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry,  it  is  stated 
that  an  extensive  series  of  chcmico-agricultural  experi- 
ments have,  during  the  years  1815  to  18-19,  been  con- 
ducted under  his  ov/n  immediate  superintendence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Giessen.  It  is  clear  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  young  and  imperfect  branch  of  natural  science 
can  in  no  way  so  speedily  and  surely  be  furthered,  as 
by  the  communication  of  series  of  experiments  and 
investigations  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  imita- 
tion ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  experiments  on 
the  "  Liebig's  Height,"  near  Giessen,  have  been  so 
arranged  and  conducted.  I  cannot,  therefore,  here 
repress  the  wish,  that  the  results  of  these  experiments 
may  at  length  be  communicated  in  full  detail.  I 
presume  that  thereby  our  present  views  concerning  the 
relation  of  cultivated  plants  to  the  more  important  con- 
stituents of  manure  will  undergo  essential  alteration  and 
correction. 

The    recent    efforts    in    the   region   of    agricultural 
chemistry  appear  to  have  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Baron  Liebig  in  a  high  degree— an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, since  they  have  universally  been  accepted  with 
approbation  by  the  intelligent  agriculturists.     It  cannot 
be  doubted   that  in  Germany  a  period  favourable  to 
agricultural   inquiry  has   arrived;   thus,  several   agri- 
cultural  associations,   and   even   the    Governments  in 
various  Slates,  have  already  granted  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  are  willing  to  grant  still 
more.     There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who 
are  able  to  conduct  a  chemical  analysis :   what  is  more 
wanting  is  the  ruling  mind  to  combine  existing  means 
and   energies,  and   to   lead   them   in   the  right  track. 
Would   that   Baron   Liebig  would   supply  this  ruling 
mind  to  the  hitherto  planless   and   aimless   efforts  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  modern  times  !    Would  that  he 
would   clearly  and    definitely — not   merely   in   general 
fleeting  outlines  and  indications,  but  going  fundamen- 
tally  into  the  matter — explain  in  what  way  chemistry 
can  be  made  really  useful  to  agriculture  ;  what  experi- 
ments and  inquiries  are  calculated  to  bring  with  certainty 
agricultural  chemistry  to  a  greater  perfection  ;   and   in 
what  way   intelligible   and    useful   results    are   to    be 
obtained    from    these    experiments.       Anyone    would 
willingly  subordinate  himself  to   the  mind  of  a   Liebig, 
if,  by  so  doing,  any  gain  to  agriculture,  any  significant 
advance  might  become  possible.     But  it  is  something 
more  than  unbecoming,  that  those  should  be  attacked 
in  harsh  terms,  who,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  existing 
conditions  of  agriculture,  presume  to  entertain  on  some 
points  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  Baron  Liebig. 
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MINERAL    MANURES. 


We  have  lately  beeu  a  partj'  to  the  signing  of  a  lease 
which,  as  the  farm  is  in  a  mining  district,  contains  a 
clause  reserving  to  the  landlord  "all  minerals  there- 
imder  lying  and  being;"  and  the  injmictiou  called  up 
a  number  of  reflections  in  our  mind,  which  though 
somewhat  discursive,  may  nevertheless  not  be  without 
their  usefulness.  The  tenant  is  to  let  alone  "  all 
minerals."  But  Liebig  says  no  crop  can  be  grown 
and  sold  without  abstracting  from  the  land  large 
quantities  of  them.  Plants  are  miners  that  not 
only  sink  shafts  with  their  deep-searching  roots, 
and  drive  levels  in  all  directions  through  the  soil — 
at  least,  if  the  mine  of  subsoil  be  well  drained  and  ven- 
tilated— but  that  eat  of  the  precious  ores  they  find 
there.  So  that,  by  every  crop  of  grain,  straw,  hay,  or 
roots  exported  from  the  farm,  the  tenant  will  be  rob- 
bing the  laud  of  its  minerals,  though  not  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  lease.  Happily,  these  minerals  may 
be  I'efunded  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  purchased  corn, 
feeding-stuffs,  and  manures;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
lands  they  are  so  richly  stored,  that,  with  deep  tillage 
to  bring  them  up  and  prepare  them  for  plants,  a  great 
many  successive  wheat  crops  could  not  wholly  extract 
them. 

What  a  change  in  the  accustomed  order  of  tillage 
will  be  seen,  when  strong-land  fai-mers  once  practically 
believe  that  their  soil  is  something  more  than  a  medium 
in  which  roots  imbibe  moisture  and  vegetate  under  the 
influence  of  warmth  and  darkness — when  the  husband- 
man acknowledges  and  acts  upon  the  fact  that  drainage 
not  only  removes  what  is  noxious  to  plants,  but  i)ro- 
vides  and  prepares  for  them  necessary  food ;  and  that 
mechanical  cultivation  not  simply  opens  passages  in 
which  roots  can  burrow  and  water  can  percolate — not 
merely  eradicates  weeds  which  inflict  garotte-robbery 
upon  crops,  but  opens  up  stores  of  food  existing  in  the 
soil  itself,  and  introduces  at  the  same  time  exhaustless 
convoys  of  provision  from  the  atmosphere  I 

Plants  require  mineral  food  for  their  sustenance, 
not  exactly  in  a  metallic  form — although  chemists  tell 
us  that  gold  is  contained  in  extremely  minute  quan- 
tities in  the  roots  of  violets,  and  in  the  stems  and  ten- 
drils of  the  vine,  and  copper  in  tobacco  and  coffee — but 
in  the  form  of  "  earths,"  which  are  merely  the  rusts 
of  different  metals.  And  with  what  a  strange  feeling 
do  we  look  at  our  tough  furrow-slice  or  powdery 
mould,  when  we  first  learn  that  it  is  not  a  single  or  uni- 
form material,  inert  and  powerless,  at  the  mercy  of 
winds,  rains,  sunshine,  tilling,  and  manuring;  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  substances,  every 
one  of  them  the  result  of  great  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  still  undergoing  slow  chemical  change  ; 
that  the  soil,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
original  things  created,  is  but  the  mingled  rusts  or 
oxides  of  a  number  of  metals!     Yes,   that  very  clod. 


which  you  crush  under  your  nailed  boot,  is  not  mere 
"dirt"  or  "ground,"  but — be  it  ever  so  fi-ee  from 
vegetable  matter,  water,  or  gas — has  within  it  soda  and 
potash,  which  you  know  are  powerful  in  many  ways  in 
the  kitchen,  and  are  biting  caustics  in  the  chemist's 
shop ;  sulphur,  strong  both  in  medicine  and  in  its  in- 
fluence on  vegetable  substances ;  phosiihoras,  of  won- 
derful and  rather  luminous  notorietj';  magnesia,  an 
effective  physic ;  lime,  practically  proved  to  be  a  mighty 
agent  in  the  soil;  alumina,  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  useful  and  powerful  alum ;  silica,  which, 
as  quartz  and  flint,  seems  as  if  only  a  mechanical 
make-weight  in  the  soil,  yet  is  found  in  large 
quantity  in  the  fabric  of  all  plants  : — these,  with 
other  active  ingredients, make-up  the  mass  of  the  soil; 
forming  both  the  laboratory,  apparatus,  and  chemical 
materials  in,  by,  and  with  which  the  ceaseless  workings 
of  water,  gases,  light,  heat,  electricity,  attraction, 
crystallization,  and  all  the  other  agents  and  agencies 
that  deal  with  matter,  are  engaged  in  developing  the 
vitality  of  seeds,  and  causing  "  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
fruit  of  herself." 

Now,  "  minerals"  are  well  known  to  our  scientific 
agriculturists :  for  soda  and  potash  are  botb  rust 
of  metals,  that  is,  oxygen  gas  united  with  sodium 
and  potassium ;  magnesia  is  the  rust  or  oxide  of 
the  metal  magnesium  ;  lime,  the  rust  of  the  metal 
calcium ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  non-metallic, 
but  the  former  occurs  in  immense  deposits  in  some 
counti'ies  ;  silica  is  the  oxide  of  silicium  ;  and  alumina 
is  the  rust  of  the  metal  aluminium.  This  latter  metal, 
more  resplendent  than  silver,  is  so  abundantly  present 
in  the  soil  in  its  rusted  condition,  that  upon  any  strong 
land  containing  60  per  cent,  of  clay,  fifteen  tons  of  solid 
metal  can  be  obtained  fi-om  one  acre  of  ground  only  one 
inch  deep  !  AVho  would  have  supposed  that  it  is  the 
rust  of  this  shining  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der— for  such  is  pure  clay,  when  separate  from  silica 
and  colouring  matters — that  it  is  no  other  than  the  dust 
of  rubies  and  sapphires  which,  in  immense  quantities, 
makes  our  heavy  land  so  sticky,  tenacious,  and  un- 
manageable when  either  very  wet  or  very  dry? 

So  far  then  from  literally  reserving  to  the  landlord 
"  all  minerals"  in  the  land,  it  necessarily  becomes  the 
tenant's  business  (in  raising  the  gi-eatest  possible  pro- 
duce) to  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients. If  the  soil  be  poor  in  those  substances  mainly 
abstracted  by  crops,  he  must  not  be  too  greedy,  but 
prudently  husband  the  resources  of  his  fields ;  replen- 
ishing with  manure,  to  prevent  their  gradual  exhaustion. 
If  the  land  be  extremely  rich  in  mineral  food  for  vege- 
tation, ho  mu-t  take  care  that  he  gives  his  crops  access 
to  that  food,  and  also  makes  available  and  wholesome 
the  dormant  stores  of  it  existing  in  the  ground,  by 
means  of  adequate  mechanical  tillage.     For  it  is  true 
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that  some  earths  wliich  ai-e  called  "  insoluble"  in 
water,  and  will  melt  only  in  certain  powerful  acids,  are 
yet  slowly  dissolved  by  common  rain-water;  and  that 
just  as  the  smoothly-flowing  brook  wears  away  the 
hardest  stone,  so  the  minute  fi'agments  of  silica 
and  other  insoluble  materials  of  our  soil  arc  being 
gradually  and  continually  abraded  and  washed 
smaller  and  smaller  by  currents  of  rain-water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Is  it  not  a 
felicitous  circumstance,  highly  suggestive  in  our  field 
practice,  that  the  difficult  ingredients  which  the  che- 
mist meets  with  in  the  soil,  .and  which  he  can  operate 
upon  only  with  dilute  mui'iatic,  hydro-fluoric,  or  some 
other  fearfully  malignant  acid,  are  completely  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  weather,  yielding 
up  their  virtues  to  the  diligent  toil  of  the  husbandman, 
and  working  together  to  nourish  crops  prudently 
planted  in  a  well-tilled  seed-bed  ?  How  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  to  find  that  our  help  lies  not  in  costly 
or  dangerous  chemicals,  but  in  the  common  elements 
around  us! 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  an  apt,  though  some- 
what ludicrous  illustration  :  A  French  philosopher,  a 
short  time  ago,  chose  to  investigate  the  habits,  customs. 


likes  and  dislikes,  of  a  certain  insect  whose  propensity 
it  is  to  "visit  us  in  dreams" — for  our  continental 
savans  will  examine  the  most  outlandish  subjects— and 
he  found  that  if  these  terrible  creatures  come  in  contact 
with  a  certain  liquid,  they  immediately  leap  convul- 
sively and  expire.  And  this  liquid  is  neither  strych- 
nine, prussic-acid,  nor  other  instantaneous  poison,  but 
just  common  soap-and-water.  There  was  a  lesson  for 
house-wives  and  lodging-house  keepers !  And  so  of 
practical  use  to  the  farmer  ought  to  be  the  knowledge 
that  a  soil  abundant  in  "  minerals"  wants  but  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  air  and  water  to  develope  and  pre- 
pare them. 

The  landlord  may  keep  all  his  iron-ore,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  as  intended  by  the  clause  in  the  lease  to 
wliich  we  have  referred  ;  but  the  tenant  shall  make  all 
that  he  can  out  of  silica  and  alumina,  soda  and  potash, 
lime  and  magnesia,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  iron  and 
manganese  —  provided  that  he  does  not  materially 
waste  these  substances  by  neglecting  the  necessary  re- 
newal in  manuring,  or  impoverish  the  land  by  refrain- 
ing fi-om  the  deep  and  comminuting  culture  which  is 
needed  to  render  them  available. 


GUANO. 


The  learned  Acosta,  in  his  "  Naturell  and  Moral 
Historic  of  the  East  and  AYest  Indies,"  i-elates  that  the 
Peruvians,  when  their  country  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  manure  the 
dung  of  a  sea-bird  called  a  Guano.  This  dung  was 
brouglit  from  some  islands  on  the  coast,  to  which  the 
birds  resorted  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  heaps  of 
dung  were  many  ells  in  depth.  The  fertility  imparted 
by  it  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  country  was  such, 
that  the  produce  was  doubled  by  it.  Such  was  the 
account  given  of  guano  by  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

'Sow,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  valuable  manure  into  England,  which  has 
been  in  general  use  time  out  of  mind  amongst  the  half- 
civilized  tribes  of  South  America,  should  have  pro- 
duced a  complete  revolution,  so  far  as  manuring  is 
concerned,  in  the  ideas  of  our  agriculturists — that  it 
should,  in  fact,  have  brought  about  a  change  which 
our  men  of  science  have  been  endeavouring  to  effect 
for  fifty  years  with  but  very  limited  success  j  and  that 
by  it  a  complete  practical  illustration  is  afforded  of  the 
principles  of  agricultural  chemistry,  which  all  point 
to  a  scientific  condensation  of  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble production  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means 
of  obtaining  a  certain  result. 

Tills  discovery  of  a  treasure  far  more  valuable  to  this 
country  than  that  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  has 
given  occasion  for  establishing  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tems of  fraud  upon  the  agricultural  body,  that  ever  any 
class  of  men  was  subject  to.  We  have  no  need  to  go 
into  a  detail  of  these  frauds,  which  have  been  amply 


exposed  both  by  the  public  press  and  in  coui-ts  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  prosecutions  which  have  been  successfully 
instituted  against  the  perpetrators.  We  can  only  wonder 
that  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried,  even 
hy  houses  called  respectable,  has  not  given  the  farmers 
a  perfect  disgust  of  the  very  name  of  Guano.  Nothing 
but  a  conviction  of  the  superlative  and  unprecedented 
merit  of  the  genuine  article,  and  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  still  to  be  obtained  in  an  unadulterated  form,  of 
certain  houses,  and  at  a  certain  price,  could  have 
saved  it  fi-om  utter  condemnation  and  disuse. 

But,  again,  the  introduction  of  guano  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  vast  number  of  "condensed  ma- 
nures," manufactured  upon  chemical  principles,  all 
claiming  to  be  equal,  and  some  of  them  much  superior, 
to  genuine  guano,  and  each  of  them  severally  the  very 
best  that  ever  were  ofi"ere(l  to  the  public !  What,  then, 
is  the  farmer  to  do  in  this  case  ?  Is  he  now  fully  convinced 
that  guano  is  the  cheapest  manure  he  can  use,  even  at 
from  ^12  OP  i^l3  per  ton,  and  that  any  manufactured 
article  that  renllt/  approaches  near  to  it  must  be  cheap 
indeed  at  £1  or  £%  per  ton  ?  If  so,  how  is  he  to  choose 
amongst  such  a  host  of  competitors .'  If  there  were 
only  one,  he  would  make  his  selection  at  once;  but 
amongst  so  many  he  is  absolutely  bewildered.  And 
besides,  he  has  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the 
real  quality  of  any  of  them,  except  by  a  trial,  and  that 
might  involve  the  partial  loss  of  a  crop. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  agricultural  body 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered  at  various 
farmers'  clubs  and  public  meetings,  on  the  subject  of 
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agricultui'al  chemistry,*  and  the  nature  and  properties 
of  PeruTian  guano. 

This  -work  consists  of  seven  chapters :  On  general 
agi'icultural  chemistry,  and  the  uature  and  application 
of  manures  ;  On  tlie  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration 
of  artificial  manures;  The  use  and  ahuse  of  lime  in 
agriculture ;  The  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  best  methods  of  fattening  stock  ;  On  Peruvian 
guano,  its  history,  composition,  fertilizing  qualities, 
and  mode  of  application  to  the  soil ;  Determination  of 
the  value  of  manures  ;  and,  lastly,  a  letter  "  On  nitrifi- 
cation," addressed  lothe  late  Mr.  Pusey. 

The  whole  of  tlie  above  subjects  are  of  deep  interest 
to  the  farmer,  as  illustrating  principles  which  have 
only  recently  been  laid  down ;  whilst  others  which 
have  been  traditioaally  acted  upon  for  years  are  here 
explained,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  are  founded 
clearly  described.     Take  the  following,  for  instance : — 

"  If  you  want  to  buy  pure  ammonia  in  the  commercial  mar- 
kets, you  niust  pay  at  the  rate  of  £G'l  per  ion  for  it  in  any 
manure  in  whicli  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  if  you  want  to  buy  phos- 
phates, and  Oiher  materials  of  that  kind,  you  must  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  them.  Yoii  should,  therefore,  be  very  careful  lo  pre- 
vent waste.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  the  waste  of 
ammonia,  where  you  cannot  put  dung  on  the  ground  at  once,  is 
to  make  compost  heaps  of  it — in  fact,  nitre  beds.  I  have  seen 
to-drty  a  quantity  of  dung  w  thout  the  slightest  covering  over  it, 
a  large  proportion  ot  it  having  been  exposed  to  rains,  which  must 
have  washed  away  the  ammonia,  the  niire,  and  everything  else 
that  was  useful.  I  asked  the  man  why  he  did  not  lay  it  up,  and 
put  a  layer  of  ditch-stuff  upon  it.  He  said,  '  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  letter,  sir.'  This,  however,  had  not  been  done.  If 
the  farmer  had  made  a  layer  of  road-sluff,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  of  loads  within  a  few  yards  of  the  field,  then  put  one 
of  dung,  then  more  road  stutf  or  soil,  and  so  on,  covering  the 
whole  with  earthy  matter,   he  would  have  lial  a  complete  nitre 


bed  ;  he  would  have  had  the  whole  of  the  earthy  luatter  impreg- 
nated with  the  gases  given  oft'  by  decomposition,  and  he  would 
thus  have  spcured  a  much  more  valuable  manure  than  the 
washed  dung  which  he  is  now  putting  on  his  land"  (p.  24). 

Mr.  Nesbit  has  gone  into  tlie  subject  of  the  adulter- 
ation of  guano  with  bold  and  unsparing  truthfulness  ; 
he  has  also  shown,  by  analyses,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  kinds  of  genuine  guanos  according  to 
the  proportion  of  valuable  materials  tliey  contain. 
Some  of  them  are  of  little  worth,  and,  but  for  the  rage 
for  ol)taining  them  amongst  the  farmers,  would  not, 
and  we  will  add,  ought  not  to  pay  for  their  import. 
We  have  deemed  this  subject  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  farmer,  that  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  it,  and 
urge  them  to  study  it  well.  Genuine  Peruvian  can 
scarcely  be  purchased  too  dear  in  reason ;  but  the 
immense  difference  in  the  quality  of  those  imported,  to 
say  nothing  about  adulterations,  is  far  beyond  the  dif- 
ference in  price.  In  fact,  some  of  them  which  sell  at 
£1  or  ^£""8  per  ton  are  far  less  fertilizing  than  the  far- 
mer's own  composts,  if  properly  managed,  and  others 
are  absolutely  not  worth  purcliasing  at  all  as  condensed 
manures. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  work  of  Mr.  Nesbit,  which  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  various  agricultural  subjects  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  them.  The  author's  qualifications  for 
giving  advice  are  confessedly  of  the  highest  order,  and 
any  deductions  he  has  laid  down  may  be  relied  on  with 
implicit  confidence  as  the  results  of  experiments  in  his 
own  laboratory. 


ADVANCEMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  becomes  more  tho- 
roughly understood  as  we  advance.  Progression  is  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  al- 
ready attained  a  degree  of  perfection  that  was,  at  the  coin- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  barely  contemplated, 
and  now  obtains  the  utmost  admiration  of  foreigners, 
who,  upon  their  first  introduction,  are  struck  with  its 
appearance  and  character.  Still,  we  are  all  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  yet  very  far  from  perfection.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  kingdom  continues  to  be  badly 
cultivated,  and  the  remainder  not  rendered  so  produc- 
tive by  far  as  it  might  be  :  the  consequence  of  which 
venders  us  dependent  upon  other  states  for  our  bread- 
corn,  whilst  our  own  has  sufficient  scope  for  its  pro- 
duction, provided  its  resources  could  be  fairly  deve- 
loped. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  are  the 
causes  that  retard  this  development,  and  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  still  operating  ;  and  if  we  can  only  succeed 
in  showing  how  and  where  they  commence,  and  to  what 
extent  they  ramify,  we  shall  then  probably  have  little 

•  "  On  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Nature  and  Proper- 
tiei  of  Peruvian  Guano."  By  J.  C.  Nesbit,  F.O.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c., 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Chemical  College,  Kennington, 
&c  ,  &c,    London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


difficulty  in  pointing  out  a  cure.  lu  this  country  the 
laud  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by  persons  who 
rent  it  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  majority  occupy  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  or  upon  leases  for  terms  of 
years,  subject  to  covenants  and  stipulations  as  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  to  be  pursued,  or,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  not  restricted  by  written  agreeiuent,  but  held 
answerable  at  common  law  for  any  waste  that  may 
have  been  committed  by  farming  the  land  in  an  imper- 
fect or  improper  manner,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

We  do  uot  intend  to  enter  upon  the  subject  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  ownership  of  estates ;  suffice  it  for  us 
at  present  to  .state  that  the  law  of  entail  and  of  mort- 
gage acts  detrimentally  to  tlie  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture. Indeed,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  becomes  an  obstruction  to  the  well- 
ordering  and  carrying  out  a  profitable  system  of  culti- 
vation. Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  estate  repre- 
sented by  two  or  more  owners  can  be  managed  so  well 
as  if  only  represented  by  one;  and  more  e.pecially 
when  one  of  them  only  has  any  direct  interest  in  its 
improvement,  and  is  liable  not  only  to  the  other  two 
for  payment  in  full  of  their  claims  respectively,  but 
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also  for  the  whole  expenses  ol'  uiauagemeul ;  and 
sucli  other  eoutingeut  cxpcuses  that  may  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  connection  therewith. 

Wo  find  those  estates  worst  managed  where  the 
ownership  is  divided ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  where 
heavy  mortgages  exist,  improvements  rarely  if  ever  are 
entered  upon  by  the  landlord.  Tenants  to  a  great  ex- 
tent appear  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  liim  ;  thence  the 
adage,  "  A  poor  landlord  makes  a  poor  tenant ;  a  poor 
tenant  makes  a  poor  farm."  Doubtless  there  are  some 
exceptions,  as  in  many  instances  leases  are  granted 
upon  terms  sufficiently  long  to  enable  an  enterjirising 
tenant  to  invest  his  capital  with  some  degree  of  secu- 
rity ;  but  tliese  examples  must  be  taken  as  exceptions, 
needy  landlords  for  the  most  part  being  unwilling  to 
grant  leases,  or  to  give  tenants  any  security  whatever  : 
and  the  land,  first  impoverished,  as  a  consequence  re- 
mains in  that  state,  and  so  continues  to  the  end,  or  by 
Some  accident  it  is  released.  Upon  the  large  hereditary, 
and  consequently  entailed  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the 
interest  in  improving  them  is  thereby  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Tiie  proprietor  for  one  life  rarely  looks  for- 
ward to  any  general  improvement  of  them,  beyond  hi^ 
own  particular  life  interest ;  and  in  case  he  has  a  large 
family,  his  endeavours  are  generally  directed  to  pro- 
viding for  its  junior  branches,  to  some  extent  in  oi)po- 
sition  to  the  interests  of  the  heir-at-law,  but  very 
rarely  if  ever  to  his  own  interest. 

^Ve  have  now  so  far  cleared  the  way  by  showing  that 
the  landlords  as  a  body  have  but  little  direct  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  beyond  a  proba- 
bility of  deriving  an  immediate  advantage ;  and  with 
an  interest  in  an  estate  so  limited  and  dependent,  how 
could  it  be  expected  to  act  beneficially  ? 

The  influence  of  a  political  character  derived  from 
landed  property  also  acts  injuriously  for  its  improve- 
ment. If  a  tenant  is  a  free  agent  (as  he  undoubtedly 
would  be,  to  some  extent,  under  a  lease),  his  political 
support  could  not  be  relied  upon,  neither  could  he  be 
rendered  so  subservient  as  most  owners  would  desire. 
The  preservation  of  game,  also,  is  in  itself  a  serious 


obstruction.  Tenants  must  be  held  in  subjection  ;  and 
therefore  any  security  of  tenure  is  denied  beyond  a 
yearly  one.  Subject  to  an  occupation  uncertain  beyond 
the  current  year,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  ade- 
quate management  would  be  bestowed  ?  And  if  a  lease 
happens  to  be  granted,  it  is  one  continuous  recapitula- 
tion of  penalties  of  heavy  amounts  ibr  acts  of  misman- 
agement, real  or  assumed ;  or  if  the  stipulations  are 
complied  with,  the  tenant  is  compelled  to  farm  upon 
principles  of  the  last  century,  prohibiting  him  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  otherwise  derive  by  judiciously 
entering  upon  a  system  in  consonance  with  the  present 
practice  and  improvements  of  the  moment. 

The  field  of  improvement  has  become  so  enlarged 
by  the  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  application  of 
external  aids  hitherto  unattainable,  that  the  practice 
of  farming  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  manu- 
facturo,  in  which  the  most  economical  cost  of  man- 
agement by  machinery  is  accelerated  by  application  of 
capital  put  into  operation  under  a  skilful  and  judicious 
system  of  management ;  but  if  the  manufacturer  had 
been  resti-icted  to  the  mode  of  production  existing  £0 
years  ago,  and  had  no  security  for  his  machinery,  or 
capital  invested  in  his  improvements,  it  would  not  be 
very  probable  that  he  would  embark  in  the  concern 
with  the  necessary  enterprise,  or  that,  even  if  he  did, 
it  would  be  attended  with  any  probability  of  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

Notwithstanding  the  impediments,  as  such  undoubt- 
edly they  ai'e,  agi-iculture  has  progressed  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectation.  There  is  a  spirit  so  indo- 
mitable in  our  English  farmers,  that  nothing  will 
restrain  them  from  investing  their  money  by  thousands 
upon  the  bare  security  of  a  yearly  tenancy.  But  not- 
withstanding it  is  so,  we  boldly  assert  that  until  the 
tenure  of  land  is  placed  upon  a  more  firm  and  sub- 
stantial footing,  and  proper  security  given  to  the  occu- 
pier for  his  investment,  this  country  must  continue 
to  expend  her  ten  millions  annually  for  foreign  grain, 
which,  under  judicious  legislation,  might  be  produced 
at  home. 


"THE    INCUMBERED    ESTATES    ACT." 


The  condition  of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  up  to 
the  year  1849,  was  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any 
country  under  the  sun.  Two-thirds  of  the  estates  were 
irremediably  embarrassed,  as  the  law  of  real  property 
in  Ireland  then  stood.  A  very  large  portion  of  them 
was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  nothing  but 
a  miracle  could  have  emancipated  them;  and  such  was 
the  entanglement  with  respect  to  titles,  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  think  of  purchasing  real  property. 
Millions  of  acres  were  mortgaged  beyond  the  power  of 
the  proceeds  to  pay  the  interest.  Many  estates  had 
lost  the  whole  of  their  tenantry  by  famine,  fever,  and 
emigration  ;  and  the  owners,  although  nominally  pos- 
sessors of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  thousands,  were 
reduced  to  absolute  poverty.     Even  in  Dublin  itself, 


such  was  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  right 
owners  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  house  property, 
that  we  have  known  tenants  seized  upon  by  three 
claimants,  their  lawyers  being  totally  unable  to  assist 
them. 

"A  desperate  disease,"  says  Rapin,  "requires  a  des- 
perate remedy."  In  the  Sessions  of  1849,  the  Govern- 
ment saw  the  instant  necessity,  if  Ireland  was  to  be 
saved  from  a  general  bankruptcy,  for  the  adoption  of  a 
strong  measure  to  emancipate  the  land  from  the  other- 
wise inextricable  confusion  into  which  it  bad  fallen. 
They  therefore  brought  forward  and  carried  the  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

By  this  Act,  if  any  person  has  a  claim,  whether  by 
mortgage  or  otherwise,  upon  aq  estate,  of  which  he  is 
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unable  to  obtain  the  liquidation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  peti- 
tion the  Court  for  the  sale  of  the  estate.  The  claim 
having  been  argued  and  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sioners (of  whom  there  are  three),  and  being  found 
valid,  the  petition  is  received.  The  Court  then  adver- 
tises for  all  other  claimants  on  the  property  to  come 
forward  by  a  certain  day,  in  order  that  their  claims 
may  be  examined,  or  they  would  be  excluded  the 
benefits  of  the  sale.  No  obstacle  being  raised,  the  sale 
proceeds  on  the  appointed  day  in  open  Court ;  and  the 
purchasers  having  completed  their  part  of  the  contract 
by  paying  the  purchase-money,  were  at  once  put  into 
possession,  at  a  small  expense,  of  "  Parliamentary 
titles,"  valid  against  all  prior  claims  of  whatever  kind. 

Under  this  excellent  Act,  property  has  been  sold  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
and  a  vast  number  of  petitions  still  remain  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Court.  Indeed,  the  accumulation 
of  business  is  so  great,  that  the  present  machinery  of 
the  Court  is  declared  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  its 
clearance.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  on  the  country  by  its  operations  is  so  great, 
that  Ireland  is  fast  rising  from  a  state  of  hopeless 
poverty  and  degradation  into  which  she  had  previously 
sunk,  and  bids  fair  to  be  once  more  a  flourishing  and 
productive  country.  It  is  therefore  with  surprise  and 
deep  regret,  that  we  find  this  invaluable  institution — the 
greatest  boon,  without  any  exception,  ever  bestowed  by 
the  British  Legislature  upon  Ireland — is  to  be  abolished, 
and  its  powers  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  present  Commissioners  retiring  upon  their  full 
Salaries. 

The  only  reason,  we  believe,  given  for  this  retrograde 
measure,  which  has  been  already  agitated  in  Parliament, 
is  the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  of  the  Court  to 
get  through  with  the  constantly  accumulating  business 
pressing  into  it.  This  is  perhaps  as  preposterous  and 
false  a  reason  as  could  be  alleged  for  as  palpable  a  job 
as  ever  was  perpetrated  by  a  Government.  If  the  pre- 
sent staff  is  insufficient,  why  not  double,  or  even,  if 


necessary,  treble  it  ?  We  should  be  able  to  understand 
that ;  but  to  transfer  the  business  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  so  notorious  for  its  prolixity  of  proceedings, 
and  from  whose  vortex  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court 
has  emancipated  so  much  property  from  hopeless  liti- 
gation, is  too  barefaced  an  outrage  upon  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  to  be  concealed  by  such  a  pretext. 

We  have  all  along  feared  that  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  was  too  valuable  an  institution  to  be  long 
tolerated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  "long  robe."  It 
gives  chea}),  good,  and  expeditious  redress,  all  of 
which  are  an  abomination  to  lawyers;  and  conse- 
quently the  conspiracy  against  it.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  we  do  trust  some  independent  member  of  the 
House  will  yet  rise,  and  expose  the  injustice  and  folly  of 
the  measure  on  the  part  of  Government,  in  thus  truck- 
ling to  the  legal  profession,  for  whose  benefit  alone  it  is 
brought  forward,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  public. 

The  following  passage  from  a  French  work  will, 
perhaps,  explain  by  analogy  the  true  reason  for  this 
change : — 

"The  Duke  de  Grammont  asked  the  Chancellor  d'Aguea- 
seau,  on  some  occasion,  whether,  with  his  experience  of  the 
chicauery  iu  legal  processes  and  of  their  length,  he  had  never 
thought  of  some  regulation  which  would  put  an  end  to  thera  ? 
'I  had  gone  so  far,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  'as  to  commit  a 
plan  of  such  a  regulation  to  wiitiug;  but  after  I  made  some 
progress,  I  reflected  on  the  great  number  of  avocats,  attorneys 
and  officers  of  justice  (! !)  whom  it  would  ruin  ;  and  compas- 
sion for  them  made  the  pen  fall  from  my  band.  The  length 
and  number  of  law-suita  confer  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe  their  wealth  aud  authority  :  we  must  therefore  continue 
to  permit  their  infant  growth  and  everlasting  endurance.' " 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Court  gives  speedy  relief: 
the  Court  of  Chancery  nourishes  the  "infant  growth," 
and  insures  the  "everlasting  indurance"  of  law-suits. 
"  Compassion"  therefore  for  the  lawyers  ruined  by  the 
former  has  probably  more  to  do  with  its  abolition  than 
the  public  welfare.  But  where  is  the  compassion  for 
the  suitors  ? 


CULTIVATION    OF    POTATOES. 


The  potato  plant  requires  for  its  profitable  growth  a  deep 
soil  of  warm  and  moist  earth — the  three  qualities  of  depth, 
warmth,  and  moisture  are  essential  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato  plant.  The  subsoil  must  be  dry  and 
porous,  but  not  open  to  a  total  want  of  moisture.  The  soil 
not  adhesive  to  clamminess,  nor  loose  to  an  unconnected  pul- 
verulence,  it  must  possess  stiffness  rather  than  openness, 
and  be  moist  rather  than  dry.  A  moist  climate  is  also  re- 
quired, and  attended  with  much  warmth.  A  dry  warm  climate 
docs  not  suit  the  plant,  nor  a  wet  climate  that  passes  into 
coldness.  A  depth  of  warm  moist  soil  or  earth,  with  a  climate 
of  rain  and  heat,  are  the  proper  circumstances  of  potato 
cultivation. 

Potato  lands  should  be  winter-furrowed  from  the  autumn 
stubble  by  the  strength  of  three  or  four  horses — being  com- 
posed of  deep  heavy  earths,  and  a  depth  of  loose  soil  being 
required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  a  due  strength  is 
required   to  move  the  land   deeply,  pnd  it  may  be  given  in 


opinion  that  all  or  most  green-crop  lands  should  be  wiuter- 
furrowed  with  the  strength  of  three  horses.  A  deep  furrow 
gives  freedom  to  all  future  operations,  and  affords  a  loose  soil 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  So  soon  in  March  as  the  dry 
weather  permits,  the  potato-lands  are  ploughed  across  the 
winter  furrow  with  narrow  farrows,  and  deep  as  the  winter 
ploughing — narrow,  in  order  to  cut  the  soil  into  thin  slices, 
and  along  with  depth  to  promote  the  earthy  reduction  of  the 
ground.  A  dry  operation  is  essential :  the  harrows  follow. 
The  cast-iron  roll  of  a  ton  in  weight  succeeds ;  the  harrows 
are  again  applied ;  and  then  all  weeds  aud  stones  are  picked  by 
hand,  and  removed  from  the  ground.  The  next  ploughing  is 
performed  in  ten  or  fourteen  days  after,  across  the  last 
ploughing,  and  the  same  operations  are  repeated.  This  second 
earth  in  the  spring  will  most  generally  prepare  the  land  to  be 
planted  with  potatoes ;  but  if  not  sufficiently  pulverized  and 
cleaned  from  weeds,  another  course  of  the  same  operationa 
must  he  repeated,  so  that  every  readiness  appears  by  the 
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fourth  ueek  of  April,  which  is  tlie  most  approved  season  of 
potato  planting  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  general  line  of  drills  is  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  field :  occasionally  a  variation  will  be  requiic J,  to  aid  the 
escape  of  water,  or  to  give  access  from  the  gateways  along  the 
drills  of  land.  The  first  furrow  is  drawn  alotjg  the  intended 
line  by  the  common  plough  moved  in  the  direction  of  poles 
placed  to  show  the  line.  This  furrow  is  of  the  medium  depti), 
as  can  be  done  by  the  attcniion  being  employed  in  moving 
along  the  marked  line  of  direction.  The  plough  returns  in 
the  same  furroa',  aud  throws  the  earth  deeply  and  widely  to 
the  opposite  side — the  horses  walking  one  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow,  with  a  main  whipple-tree  of  five  feet  in  length,  which 
permits  the  wide  operations  that  are  required.  A  straight 
deep  trench  has  now  been  made,  with  a  ridglet  of  loose  soil 
on  each  side,  which  show  the  beginning  of  forming  the  drills. 
There  are  required  a  skilful  ploughman,  a  pair  of  power- 
ful active  horses  (high  in  mettle  and  condition),  swing 
plough  with  a  raouldboard  of  posterior  width  and  height,  to 
push  and  raise  the  drill.  All  the  swing  ploughs  of  South 
Britain  are  deficient  for  this  purpose,  being  too  low  and  too 
narrow  in  the  heel  or  posterior  parts.  Small's  improved 
mouldboard  of  South  of  Scotland  yet  bears  away  the  palm 
for  this  application  of  the  swing  plough  ;  and  all  ploughs  with 
wheels  ou  the  end  of  the  beam  are  useless  for  drilling,  however 
good  for  ploughing  some  few  exceptional  cases  of  lands  on 
concreted  subsoils  and  dry  gravelly  clays.  In  these  few  cases, 
any  superiority  appears :  a  varied  general  value  yet  rests  with 
the  swing  plough. 

Drills  are  opened  with  one  furrow  of  the  common  plough  at 
thii'ty  inches  apart  for  potatoes,  by  the  left-hand  horse  walking 
in  the  first  trench  made  in  the  proposed  line,  the  plough 
moving  along  the  right-hand  ridglet  at  the  settled  width,  and 
the  right  hand  horse  walking  widely  apart  as  directed  by  the 
distance  of  drills  from  each  other.  The  plough  works  deeply 
as  the  horses  are  able  to  draw  it  along,  makes  a  hollow  at  the 
distance  of  30  inches  from  the  trench  first  made,  and  throws  a 
heavy  furrow  of  loose  soil  to  the  right-hand  side,  forming  a 
new  ridglet  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  as  the  hollows 
are  apart.  The  plough  returns  along  the  other  side  of  the 
firit-made  trench,  and  makes  in  the  same  way  a  hollow  and  a 
ridglet.  A  continuation  of  these  movements  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  drills,  and  when  the  space  of  ridges  becomes  wide, 
a  fresh  commencement  is  made  at  a  measured  distance  from 
the  first,  which  proceeds  as  above  described  till  the  field  is 
finished  in  drills. 

This  mode  forms  drills  with  one  furrow  of  the  common 
plough,  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well  on  finely- 
pulverized  land,  and  also  very  quickly  performs  the  operation. 
The  forming  of  the  ridglets  has  been  done  by  the  plough 
going  and  returning  in  the  same  furrow,  which  moves  the  land 
more  than  with  one  furrow,  and  also  gives  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  any  deficiency  in  the  straigUtness  done  with  a 
single  movement  of  the  plough.  But  the  mode  is  now  aban- 
doned, one  furrow  being  sufficient  on  all  light  lands;  and  on 
heavy  earths,  the  covering  of  the  dung  or  reversing  the  drills 
with  two  furrows  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
quickness  is  also  a  matter  of  moment ;  and  one  furrow  equals 
the  dispatch  of  the  double-mouldboard  plough,  which  is  now 
disused  for  drilling,  as  the  Harrow-pointed  share  of  the  common 
plough  penetrates  the  bottom  of  the  land,  and  raises  fresh 
soil  from  its  point;  whereas  the  two-winged  share  of  the  other 
floats  ou  any  hard  surface,  and,  with  the  soles  of  the  two 
mouldboards,  raises  the  implement  from  the  ground,  and  per- 
forms a  shallow  operation.    These  differences  have  employed 


the  one  and  rejected  the  other  for  drilling,  in  the  best  root- 
growing  counties. 

The  farmyard  dung  has  been  placed  during  winter  in  the 
corner  of  the  field,  at  the  gateway,  in  a  heap  that  has  been 
trampled  by  the  carts  passing  over  it,  aud  fermentation  thus 
prevented.  Ten  or  fourteen  days  before  the  season  of  plant- 
ing tiie  potatoes,  the  heap  of  dung  is  turned  over  by  forks, 
and  loosely  laid  together,  the  lumps  broken  into  pieces,  the 
dry  outside  aubstances  placed  inside,  and  a  careful  mixture 
made  of  any  different  matters  that  may  appear.  An  active 
fermentation  will  happen  ;  and  wheu  lifted  for  use,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dung  must  be  thoroughly  moist  in  every  part, 
and  warm,  without  any  whiteness  of  straw.  A  large 
moisture  is  essential.  Single-horse  carts  convey  the  dung  to 
the  drills,  and  deposit  it  in  heaps  in  the  intervals,  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  twenty  loads  to  an  acre,  when  it  is  evenly 
spread  along  the  hollows,  with  attention  that  none  lies  on  the 
tops  or  sides  of  the  drills.  The  potato-sets,  cat  on  the  day  of 
use,  fresh,  and  of  medium  size,  with  one  eye  or  bud,  are 
placed  over  the  dung,  from  baskets,  by  persons  who  walk 
along  the  drills  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches  apart,  and 
press  the  sets  into  position  by  a  tread  of  the  fool.  The 
common  plough  splits  the  drills,  aud  reverses  the  soil  over  the 
dung,  and  makes  a  ridglet  over  the  hollows  of  the  first  forma- 
tion. A  main  whippletree  of  five  feet  in  length  stretches 
across  two  drills,  at  which  distance  apart  the  horses  walk,  one 
on  the  right  hand,  in  the  furrow,  aud  the  left-hand  horse  on 
the  top  of  the  drill,  next  the  one  that  is  split  by  the  plough. 
A  deep  and  heavy  furrow  of  soil  is  thrown  over  the  dung,  by 
reversing  over  it  more  than  half  of  the  drill ;  aud  by  the  horse 
walking  on  the  top  of  the  ridglet,  the  dung  and  sets  of  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  by  the  feet  of  the  animal  treading  in 
the  hollows.  Another  furrow  is  thrown  over  the  dung,  from 
the  other  side,  by  the  plough  returning  in  the  hollow,  and 
with  each  horse  in  another  hollow,  being  five  feet  apart.  This 
operation  gives  opportunity  of  raising  much  fresh  earth  over 
the  dung  and  sets,  which  are  now  deeply  covered  ;  and  the 
ridglet  is  rolled  by  the  light  roll  of  the  farm — in  weight  about 
five  or  six  c^vt.  The  tops  of  the  drills  are  best  rolled,  to 
allow  a  level  braird  of  the  sets,  and  prevent  the  narrow  ridge 
of  soil  raised  by  the  plough  from  exposing  the  naked  stems, 
by  the  earth  falling  down  from  the  thin  point  of  height.  In- 
jury is  done  by  such  exposure. 

When  the  young  plants  have  all  risen  into  a  growth  of  some 
inches  in  height,  and  weeds  have  also  appeared,  the  intervals 
of  the  drills  are  deeply  ploughed  by  the  miniature  plough, 
drawn  by  one  hoi se,  which  passes  twice  along  each  infervfll, 
aud  lays  a  furrow  into  the  centre  taken  from  the  side  of  each 
drill.  The  turnip  drill  scufflers  are  too  light  for  this  purpose, 
though  the  implement  may  be  useful  to  scuffle  the  said 
intervals  after  the  ploughing  has  been  done.  After  the  many 
implements  that  have  been  devised  for  working  the  intervals 
of  drilled  lands,  the  miniature  plough  is  yet  the  best  for  green 
crop  lands  of  any  kind,  and  more  especially  for  potato  grounds, 
which  are  generally  of  the  heaviest  sort.  The  time  required 
in  passing  twice  along  each  interval  is  compensated  by  the 
superior  execution  of  the  work,  and  that  on  soils  of  every 
description.  Two  ploughs,  joined  by  cross  and  slant  bars, 
with  one  handle  to  each  implement,  and  drawn  by  two  horses, 
take  a  furrow  from  each  side  of  the  intervening  drill,  and 
perform  a  most  effectual  work.  This  is  an  old  contrivance, 
and  yet  the  most  useful. 

The  hand-hoe  follows  the  ploughing  of  potato  drills,  cuts 
all  weeds,  and  by  passing  between  each  stem,  breaks  and 
crumbles  the  soil,  but  not  exposing  to  drought  the  stems 
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below  the  maik  ot  suil  m  which  tlioy  hiive  grown.  The  earlh 
is  to  be  wholly  movcti,  but  not  pulled  away  below  that  depth. 
Two  ploughings  aud  sciiflliugs  may  be  requited  on  most  lands, 
aud  a  Becond  haud-hoeing,  which  cuts  the  weeds  of  second 
growth,  aud  places  the  earth  in  the  proper  position  around  the 
stems.  After  all  these  operations  have  been  performed  in  an 
effectual  manner,  and  no  weeds  appear,  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  walking  two  drills  apart 
moves  aloug  an  interval,  and  lays  a  heavy  furrow  of  loose 
pulverized  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  potato  stems,  going  as 
deeply  as  the  subsoil  and  the  power  of  the  horses  will  permit. 
In  about  two  weeks  after,  the  same  operation  is  performed, 
and  any  tall  weeds  that  may  afterwards  arise  are  pulled  by 
hand. 

When  potato-drills  show  a  hardened  appearance  after 
rolling,  much  benefit  is  derived  from  harrowing  the  tops,  with 
light  harrows,  just  before  the  youug  stems  are  seen;  the 
hardened  top  is  broken,  a  fresh  tilth  is  produced,  and  the 
young  stems  are  protruded  into  light.  The  performance  is 
very  beneficial.  After  the  drills  are  earthed-up  by  the  double 
mould-board  plough,  the  crop  of  potatoes  grows  to  maturity, 
and  all  tall  weeds  are  pulled  by  hand  as  they  rise  into  view. 
The  decay  of  the  haulms  gives  sign  of  harvest,  which  happens 
in  October  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  haulms 
are  pulled  by  hand,  and  removed  from  the  field ;  the  potatoes 
that  adhere  to  the  stems  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  are  shaken 
from  the  roots  ;  aud  the  common  plough,  or  double  mould- 
board  plough  raises  the  drill  of  ground,  and  exposes  the 
tubers  to  be  gathered.  A  harrow  follows,  and  assists  the 
raising  of  the  roots  into  view.  The  tubers  are  secured  in 
roofed  pits,  and  the  haulm  is  laid  in  a  store-yard  of  pigs,  to 
be  chewed  aud  moved  about  by  these  excellent  manufacturers 
of  manure,  as  the  substance  is  very  indestructible  by  the 
common  means  of  reduction.  The  haulm  of  potatoes  may  be 
very  advantageously  cut  into  short  lengths  for  the  purpose 
of  manure. 

The  level  sole  of  the  plough  has  a  sledging  effect  beneath 
its  action,  end  closes  the  pores  of  the  ground  by  its  passage 
over  the  subsoil.  Much  of  the  superiority  of  digging  over 
the  ploughing  of  land  arises  from  the  undersoil  being  pene- 
trated, and  left  open  by  the  implements  of  digging;  the  points 
leave  open  holes  for  the  passage  of  air  and  water,  and  the 
moved  ground  is  laid  loosely  over  the  interstitial  surface.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised 
with  the  three-pronged  forks  of  the  farm,  and  of  which  the 
narrow  points  pierce  the  under-ground,  and  leave  the  holes 
open  to  air  and  water.  The  soil  being  raised  in  the  small 
loads  of  the  fork,  is  thrown  off  in  order  to  expose  the  tubers 
of  the  potatoes,  and  is  minutely  broken  by  the  action  of 
raising  and  exposing  the  potatoes.  A  man  with  a  fork  digs 
one  drill,  and  throws  out  the  potatoes,  which  are  gathered  by 
hand  iuto  baskets,  that  are  emptied  into  carts :  care  is  used 
that  the  hollows  of  the  drills  are  dug  as  well  as  the  ridglets, 
which  performs  a  complete  digging,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
forking  of  the  land,  giving  au  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of 
removiug  all  stones  and  weeds  ;  and  the  land  is  laid  level,  to 
be  ploughed  and  sown  with  wheat,  or  remain  over  winter  for 
barley.  Most  generally  wheat  succeeds  a  potato  crop.  All 
lands  will  be  benefited  by  this  digging  with  pointed  instru- 
ments, but  especially  the  heavy  soils  on  which  potatoes  are 
grown. 

Potatoes  will  produce  on  fair  soils  and  good  management 
an  average  of  15  tons  per  acre,  which  give  4,800  lbs.  ol 
nutritive  matter  :  each  pound  yielding  1,100  grains.  Tlie 
red  potato  has  given  in  0"4  drachms  about  250  grains  ol 


nutritive  nuitler,  which  consisted  of  htarth  '204,  and  46  of 
sactliarine,  mucilaginous,  and  albuminous  matters.  Pota- 
toes are  superior  to  Swedish  turnips  in  nutritive  matter,  in 
the  ratio  of  "200  to  64 ;  to  beetroot  in  the  ratio  of  200  to 
150  ;  and  to  cabbages  in  the  ratio  of  200  to  73.  100  lbs. 
of  potatoes  yield  25  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter,  A  recent 
analysis  of  potatoes  gives  the  composition  as  under  : — 

Water 74.2 

Pulp 6.8 

Starch 13.3 

Albumen 0.9 

Sugar 3.3 

Fat 0.1 

Acid  and  salts 1.4 

100.0 
The  quantity  of  water  that  is  contained  in  the  turnip 
and  potato  plants  (89  and  74  per  cent.)  affords  a  most 
notable  instance  of  the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on 
tlie  results  of  chemical  analysis  as  an  indication  of  the 
nutritive  properties  of  any  vegetable  substance.  No 
cliymistry  would  recommend,  a  priori,  any  plant  for  profit- 
able use  tlmt  contained  so  large  a  per-centage  of  water ; 
neither  is  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
potato  and  turnip  sufScient  to  account  for  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  two  plants  in  point  of  nutritive 
value.  For  most  purposes  the  potato  is  improved  by  boil- 
ing ;  while  the  turnip  is  equally  unfitted  by  that  process 
for  general  use.  The  little  trouble  that  attends  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato  and  turnip,  as  compared  with  cabbages, 
beetroot,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  very  much  enhance  the 
practical  value  ;  while  the  greater  readiness  in  storing,  and 
intho  application  as  food  to  animals,  tends  further  to  increase 
the  general  estimation.  If  the  first  place  in  point  of  general 
utility  he  given  to  the  turnip,  in  the  various  cases  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  root,  the 
second  must  be  yielded  to  the  potato  without  hesitation. 
The  prejudices  that  exist  against  the  potato,  as  a  scourge 
of  the  land,  arise  wholly  from  want  of  considerption  and 
from  hasty  conclusions.  The  growing  of  potatoes  has  been 
interdicted  beyond  the  domestic  use ;  but  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  a  I'oot  crop  of  any  kind,  manured  and  properly 
cleaned,  can  impoverish  land,  or  in  any  way  prove  disad- 
vantageous. On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  nuxch  benefited 
b\'  potatoes  :  the  tubers  divide  and  heave  the  earth,  and 
the  colour  of  the  land  is  always  black  and  moist  from  the 
faecal  exudation,  whatever  be  the  colour  before  being- 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  shade  of  leaves  cover  and 
protect  the  ground,  retain  moisture,  and  promote  decompo- 
sition on  the  surface.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  forms  an 
excellent  preparative  for  wheat ;  and  grass  seeds  always 
thrive  better  in  potato  ground  than  on  any  green-crop 
culture.  The  crop  of  potatoes  is  sold  from  the  ground  :  if 
consumed  by  animals  the  manure  will  equal  nnj^  quantity 
produced  by  grain  or  green  crops. 

The  list  of  cultivated  plants  does  not  contain  any  one 
that  is  nearly  so  generallj'  useful  as  the  potato  ;  from  the 
tables  of  princes  and  peers,  down  to  the  dinner  of  the 
humblest  labourer,  the  potato  holds  a  place  ;  and  for  the 
use  of  animals  no  one  plant  can  be  compared  with  it.  For 
human  food  the  use  of  the  root  is  well  known ;  for  horses 
it  is  equally  useful,  in  a  raw  or  in  a  steamed  condition ;  for 
young  cattle  the  raw  state  is  preferable :  for  swine  the 
best  experiments  have  shown  that  the  steamed  condition  is 
preferable  for  the  feeding  of  bacon,  though  the  raw  state  is 
equally  beneficial  for  store  pigs,»  When  steamed  and 
mashed,  with  meals  in  mixture,  the  roots  are  very  excel- 
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lent  food  for  poultry,  and  placed  in  troughs  for  use.  And 
the  last,  and  not  least  use,  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons, 
is  the  half-rotted  condition  in  the  fields  where  grown,  and 
laid  above  the  earth  for  the  use  of  pheasants,  to  he  eaten 
at  pleasure.  This  last  observation  alludes  only  to  the  use 
of  the  root,  and  not  recommending  the  application  in 
that  way. 


Potatoes  may  be  planted  in  the  usual  way  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  will  withstand  the  danger 
from  frost,  and  yield  a  large  produce.  The  crop  will  be  a 
month  earlier  than  the  spring  sets,  which  is  of  some  conse- 
quence in  precai'ious  climates  for  the  sowing  of  wheat. 
These  facts  are  now  most  fully  confinned  by  experience. 

J.  D. 


BATH    AND    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    AGRICUTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  held  at  Yeovil 
on  Wednesday,  June  4,  has  been  accompanied  with  many 
circumstances  of  a  very  encouraging  character.  Last 
year  the  country  was  at  war,  and  it  was  considered  that 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  were  selling  at  war 
prices  ;  but  the  war  having  suddenly  ceased,  many 
apprehended  that  a  sudden  revulsion,  like  that  at  the 
peace  of  1815,  would  take  place,  and  that  the  corn  and 
cattle  trades  would  again  collapse,  leaving  the  agricul- 
turists in  a  condition  similar  to  what  was  then  expe- 
rienced. It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  different  from  what 
they  then  were,  and  that  agriculture  is  no  longer  depen- 
dent for  success  upon  the  extraneous  aid  and  exciting 
stimulus  of  war,  but  upon  the  more  solid  and  satisfac- 
tory basis  of  the  relative  proportions  of  demand  and 
supply — the  only  legitimate  balances  in  which  com- 
merce can  be  weighed. 

The  fact  is,  consumption  has  overtaken  production, 
not  only  in  most  of  the  larger  dominions  of  continental 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  United  States  and  British  Ame- 
rica. This  follows  in  consequence  of  the  continually  in- 
creasing populations,  which  keep  pace  with  whatever 
increase  of  production  may  be  effected.  In  Europe, 
also,  there  are  many  otlier  causes  operating,  independent 
of  the  increase  of  population,  which  since  1815  has 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions.  A  large 
breadth  of  land  has  been  appropriated  to  the  sugar- 
beet  and  other  products,  which  has  lessened  the  growth 
of  cereal  food;  and  if  we  add  to  these  causes  the  deficient 
harvests  in  different  parts  during  the  last  thi-ee  years,  by 
which  the  stocks  of  wheat  have  every  whei'e  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  we  see  sufficient  reasons  for  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  prices  have  been  maintained  under  the 
influence  of  peace.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  much  re- 
duction will  take  place  until  the  stocks  in  the  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world  are  in  a  more  safe  and 
satisfactory  condition. 

It  was  under  these  favourable  auspices  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  when 
to  these  were  added  the  splendid  brilliancy  of  the 
weather,  the  picturesque  situation  of  the  town  itself, 
the  lovely  scenery  by  which  it  is  entirely  surrounded, 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  live  stock 
and  implements,  to  which  we  will  add,  the  hearty  re- 
ception given  by  the  town  and  corporation  of  Yeovil — 
we  may  justly  reckon  the  present  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful agricultural  meetings  that  has  ever  taken  place. 


The  company  on  Thursday,  which  was  the  principal 
day,  was  numerous,  consisting  of  the  elite  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  with  many  persons  from  distant 
parts.  Upwards  of  10,000  persons  visited  the  ground. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  adaptation  of  the  arrange- 
ments, everything  being  under  cover  that  required  it, 
and  abundance  of  room  allowed  for  the  most  exact 
scrutiny  of  the  various  portions  of  the  exhibition.  We 
observed,  too,  that  most,  if  not  all  the  exhibitors  of 
implements  were  well  satisfied  with  the  results,  as  far 
as  the  amount  of  business  they  were  able  to  transact, 
which  shows  that  it  was  not  curiosity  alone  that  brought 
the  numerous  assemblage  together ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  Society  must  be  deemed  a  practical  one,  and 
its  meetings  "  commercial  marts,"  and  not  merely 
media  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  Such,  we  believe^ 
is  the  character  they  are  in  future  destined  to  assume. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, on  which  and  the  succeeding  day  trials  of  some 
of  the  field  implements  and  machinery  took  place :  the 
former,  on  Monday,  on  gi-ound  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  of  Ashington,  for  such  as  are  adapted  for  heavy 
land  work,  and  on  Tuesday  in  a  field  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  near  the  Union  Workhouse,  for  those 
fitted  for  light  land.  During  these  trials,  most  of  the 
implements  and  machines  performed  their  work  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  entered  into  between  most  of  the 
principal  implement  makers  and  this  Society,  to  the 
effect  that  implements  might  be  exhibited  for  inspection 
and  sale,  but  not  of  necessity  for  ti-ial.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  arrangement  are,  first,  that  in  many 
cases  the  machinery  and  implements  generally  of  the 
larger  makers  are  so  frequently  alike  in  excellence  that 
superiority  in  working  is  rather  the  effect  of  accident 
than  of  a  real  superiority  in  the  construction  of  the 
machine  or  implement  itself;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
inconvenience  of  competing  at  the  various  meetings, 
which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  begins  to  be  se- 
riously felt. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement  there  was  no  compe- 
tition in  implements  arid  machinery  amongst  the  gene- 
rality of  large  makers,  by  which  the  prizes  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  local  and  other  small  makers,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  stood  so  good  a  chance.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  arrangement 
of  the  larger  makers  had  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
meeting  at  Yeovil,  by  lessening  the  number  or  variety 
of  the  implements  exhibited.    On  the  contrary,  it  was 
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universally  considered  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
varied  show  that  has  been  seen,  whilst  their  adaptation 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  constructed  approaches 
generally  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Neither  was 
there  the  slightest  degree  of  jealous  feeling  manifested 
by  any  of  them. 

In  the  department  of  live  stock,  without  tlie  pens 
being  crowded,  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  all 
the  diflerent  breeds  and  classes,  with  one  exception, 
that  of  horses,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  presently.  Amongst  the  horned-cattle,  the  Devons 
were,  as  usual  at  this  exhibition,  the  most  numerously, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  best  represented.  In  fact,  in  this 
breed  of  stock,  the  Judges  must  have  been  considerably 
puzzled  which  to  select  for  their  awards,  so  nearly 
balanced  were  they  in  beauty,  gracefulness,  and  delicacy 
of  symmetry  and  compactness  of  form.  We  were  still 
more  astonished  at  the  precocity  to  which  some  of  them 
had  attained,  and  which,  but  for  their  horns  not  being 
so  fully  developed,  and  (in  the  bulls)  the  want  of  fulness 
of  their  neck,  would  have  led  many  astray  as  to  their 
age.  Tlie  heifer  Princess,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Miller, 
, Sherborne,  only  11  months  old,  would  have  passed 
readily  a  few  years  ago  for  nearly  double  that  age. 
This  heifer  and  her  colleague,  Martha,  obtained  the 
second  prize  of  Class  6.  ^Ve  think  she  was  entitled  to 
the  first ;  but  we  are  not  infallible. 

Wo  also  noticed  a  Devon  bull  in  Class  3,  No.  20, 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of  Bishops  Lydiard, 
aged  1  year  and  9  months,  which  struck  us  as  siiperior 
to  the  one  which  gained  the  second  prize,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  first;  but  its  merits  did  not  so  strike  the 
Judges.  Upon  the  whole,  the  show  of  Devon  bulls 
was  a  magnificent  one,  only  eight  out  of  twenty-six 
specimens  being  above  three  years  old. 

Of  Devon  cows  in  calf  or  in  milk  (Class  4)  there 
were  only  ten  specimens  exhibited,  some  of  which 
possessed  gi'eat  beauty  of  sjnnmeti-y,  whilst  a  few  ap- 
peared to  us  to  have  but  small  merits  to  recommend 
them. 

Of  the  Devon  heifers  (Classes  5  and  6)  we  can  speak 
more  favourably  j  for  amongst  them  there  was  a  large 
number  wliich,  if  appearances  do  not  deceive,  are  des- 
tined to  become  real  aristocrats  in  their  way.  But  for 
want  of  space  we  cannot  go  further  into  particulars. 
There  were  eight  specimens  of  Class  5,  single  heifers  in 
calf  or  in  milk,  and  eight  of  couples,  Class  6,  under  two 
years  old. 

Of  Class  7  there  were  only  two  specimens,  a  pah'  of 
steers,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded,  but  their 
merit  was  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  any  especial 
commendation. 

"  The  Short-horns,  Herefords,  and  Cattle  of  other 
Breeds,"  were  less  numerously,  and  we  think  less 
worthily,  represented  than  the  Devons  ;  but  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  short-horn  bulls,  were  noble 
animals.  It  was  a  disadvantage,  we  think,  classing  the 
mixed  breeds  together,  as  it  in  a  manner  destroyed 
that  identity  of  race  which  in  such  cases  is  necessary  to 
give  distinctness  to  merit.  The  cows  and  heifers  of 
these  breeds  attracted  the  most  attention,  and  deservedly 


so.  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  Class  14  (No.  71),  the  first  and  second 
ditto  in  Class  12  (Nos,  76  and  75),  and  the  second  in 
Class  13  (No.  82). 

Mr.  H.  Palmer's  red  and  white  Hereford  bull, 
"  Rufus"  (Class  8,  No.  55),  is  a  noble  animal ;  but 
we  thought  the  white  shoi-thorn,  "  Snowdrop,"  was 
quite  equal  to  him  in  merit.  In  Class  9,  also,  we 
could  not  see  why  Mr.  Jefii-ey's  shorthorn  bull,  "  Ad- 
miral Lyons,"  did  not  take  the  precedence  of  Mr. 
Hewer's  white  shorthorn,  "  Borrowby  Lad;"  for  we 
certainly  considered  him  a  more  compact  animal. 
Several  of  those  which  did  not  obtain  prizes  possessed 
very  considerable  merit;  and,  should  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  attend  the  next  meeting,  we  hope  to  see  both 
a  more  numerous  representation  of  the  shorthorns  and 
Herefords,  and  also  to  find  them  separated  in  the  clas- 
sification, which  will  render  inspection  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  adjudication  more  easy  and  decided. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  sheep,  amongst  which 
the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold  appeared,  as  last  year, 
to  be  the  favourites.  This,  however,  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  taste  ;  for,  much  as  we  admire  both  those  breeds — 
and  their  representatives  at  Yeovil  did  not  lessen  it — 
there  arc  qualities  in  the  Southdown  which  give  them  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  high  favour  of  the  flock-master. 
Amongst  these  are  what  may  be  called  their  unpretend- 
ing and  unobtrusive  habits,  their  social  and  quiet  de- 
meanour, and,  above  all,  the  small  extent  of  pasture 
they  appropriate,  by  which  more  can  be  kept  upon  a 
given  breadth  of  land  than  of  m.ost  other  breeds. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid,  here,  to  the  pure 
Leicester  breed,  in  reference  to  the  Society's  shows,  and 
beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  J,  Partridge's  ram  (Class  15,  No.  104)  is  a 
splendid  specimen  in  point  of  symmetry  and  smallness 
of  bone.  Mr.  J.  Bodley  also  has  proved  a  successful 
breeder,  and  received  two  second  prizes  for  long- 
woolled  rams  in  Classes  15  and  16,  Nos.  Ill  and 
138,  Mr.  J.  W.  Buller  taking  the  first  prize  in  the  latter 
class. 

The  two  pens  of  five  Leicester  or  long-woolled  ewes, 
class  17,  contained  beautiful  specimens,  as  did  also 
those  of  class  18.  In  class  19,  Mr.  J.  K.  Tombs 
carried  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  his  yearling 
Cotswold  rams.  Indeed  he  had  no  competitor :  the 
only  other  in  this  and  in  classes  20,  21 ,  and  22,  being 
disqualified  by  unfair  shearing.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Mr.  Tombs  received  all  the  prizes  awarded  to 
four  classes ;  and  we  may  add  that  this  fine  breed  of 
sheep  was  well  represented  by  that  eminent  breeder, 
in  which  department,  indeed,  his  only  actual  competitor 
was  the  well-known  Mr.  W.  Gillett,  of  Brize  Norton. 

The  exhibition  of  Southdovvns  was  very  good.  Mr. 
J.  Moore,  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Harding,  of 
Higher  AVaterson,  Dorchester,  carried  ofi"  the  prizes 
in  classes  25  and  26;  and  the  former  also  was  success- 
ful in  classes  27,  29,  and  30,  the  two  latter  being 
Hampshire  Downs.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  this 
breed  were  very  fine  in  respect  of  symmetry  and  small- 
ness of  bone.     The   Down  ewes  were   scantily  re- 
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presented;    but  what  were  ihero  did  justice  to  tlie 
breed. 

The  competition,  however,  most  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  female  line  wore  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
homed  sheep,  amongst  which  were  some  very  beautiful 
specimens.  Mr.  Templeman  obtained  the  first  prizes 
for  the  pens  of  five  Dorset  ewes  of  classes  35  and  36, 
whilst  of  the  12  rams  in  classes  33  and  34  the  four 
prizes  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  breeds. 
Of  the  mountain  sheep  there  were  two  classes,  37  and 
38,  iu  which  Sir  Thomas  D.  Acland  received  three  out 
of  the  four  prizes,  there  being  only  two  other  competitors. 

We  confess  we  were  disappointed  in  the  show  of 
horses,  n»t  so  much  at  the  paucity  of  number  as  at  the 
inferiority  of  what  were  exhibited.  Decidedly  the  most 
meritorious,  in  our  estimation,  were  those  of  the 
Suffolk  breed,  three  of  which  were  shown  by  G.  D. 
Badham,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  John 
Penny,  of  Yeovil.  This  latter  obtained  the  first  prize 
in  class  40,  whilst  Mr.  Badham  gained  a  first  prize  in 
classes  41  and  42.  In  respect  to  the  horses  generally, 
we  do  not  say  there  were  no  good  animals,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  there  were  much 
fewer  possessing  that  super-excellence  which  we  natu- 
rally look  for  in  an  exhibition  of  this  public  nature.  It 
appears  to  us  that  horse-breeding  is  comparatively  but 
little  attended  to  in  Somersetshire  and  some  of  the 
counties  adjoining — although  Mr.  E.  H.  Watson,  of 
Dorsley,  Totnes,  Devon,  is,  for  the  credit  of  his  county, 
honourably  engaged  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses 
in  the  west,  by  the  introduction  of  Phenomenon,  and 
other  celebrated  stallions  ;  still  he  is  almost  an  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule.  And  yet  there  is  no  animal  whose 
qualities  are  more  easily  brought  out  by  crossing  and 
careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  sire  and  the  dam, 
whilst  the  rearing  of  a  good  horse  is  not  necessarily 
more  expensive  than  that  of  an  ordinary  one.  We  hope, 
however,  that  our  Somersetshire  friends  and  their 
neighbours  will  attend  to  this  question,  and  not  trust 
alone  to  the  coimties  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  to 
supply  them  with  a  well-bred  animal,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm,  the  chase,  or  the  road. 

The  implement  department  more  than  sustained  its 
character  in  comparison  with  former  years.  Indeed, 
steady  progression  has  marked  the  development  of  this 
feature  of  the  show  from  the  very  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  society's  management  some  six  years 
back.  At  Yeovil,  we  were  glad  to  see,  the  number  of 
implement  exhibitors  fairly  doubled  those  that  might 
have  been  counted  at  Taunton  in  1852.  The  precise 
allusions  which  follow,  and  which  preponderate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  first  makers,  must  not  be  considered  as  be- 
traying a  wish  to  ignore  the  importance  of  local  and 
less  celebrated  manufacturers.  The  presence  of  these  at 
the  various  meetings  forms  no  mean  element  in  the 
good  yet  to  be  efiected  by  the  operations  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society.  Amongst 
the  local  makers,  we  observed  the  names  of  Bea- 
don,  of  Otterhead ;  Brinsmead,  of  Torrington ;  Brown 
and  May,  of  Devizes  ;  Burnai-d,  Lack,  and  Co.,  of  Ply- 
mouth ;    Bun-ow    and   Page,    of  Morchard    Bishop; 


Carson,  of  Warminster ;  Cheek,  of  Halse ;  Cockey,  of 
Frome  ;  Collins,  of  Trent ;  Comins,  of  South  Molton  ; 
Drew,  of  Morchai-d  Bishop;  Dunn,  of  Wellington; 
Eddy,  of  Kenford;  Eyears,  of  Stofibrd;  Feaver,  of 
West  Camel ;  Fisher,  of  Taunton ;  Fowler  and  Fry,  of 
Bristol ;  Hannam  and  Gillett,  of  Yeovil ;  Henuett,  of 
Bridgewater;  Hill,  of  Yeovil;  Hutchings,  of  Dor- 
chester; Huxhams  and  Brown,  of  Exeter;  Impey,  of 
Street;  Isaac,  of  Bath;  Kerslake,  of  Exeter;  Lovell 
and  Wright,  of  Glastonbury ;  Maggs,  of  Bourton ;  Mil- 
ford,  of  Cullompton ;  Parsons,  of  Martock ;  Pearce,  of 
Exeter ;  Pitts,  of  Kenn ;  Richards,  of  Wincanton ; 
Roberts,  of  Maiden  Newton ;  Rowc,  of  Sherborne ; 
Rowsell,  of  Chard  ;  Twose,  of  Tiverton ;  Warren,  of 
Maiden  Newton;  Westcott,  of  CuUomjiton;  Webber, 
of  Newton  Abbott;  Wightman  and  Dening,  of  Chard; 
Wright,  of  Sandford ;  Dobbs,  of  Tiverton ;  Meetens, 
of  Taunton. 

Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall  and  Co.,  of  Reading,  amongst 
other  articles,  exhibited  a  two-horse  portable  patent 
machine,  with  patent  safety  gear- work,  which  is  a  vast 
improvement  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  amongst  a 
class  of  persons  but  little  accustomed  to  the  dangerous 
use  of  these  machines.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  safety  chaff"-cutter  by  steam  power,  which 
is  adapted  to  cutting  a  ton  and  a-half  of  hay  per  hour. 
Their  steam  or  horse  power  gorse  bruising  machine  is 
an  article  that  is  likely  to  come  into  more  general  use, 
as  the  value  of  gorse  as  a  winter  and  spring  fodder  for 
cattle  and  horses  becomes  better  appreciated. 

We  noticed  Bentall's  patent  L.I.B.B.  broadshare  and 
scarifier,  invented  and  improved  by  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Bentall,  Maldon,  Essex.  With  four  horses  it  will 
efiectually  tear  up  the  roughest  soil ;  and  with  two 
small  tines  working  behind  the  broadshare,  will,  ■with 
two  horses,  scarify  a  considerable  breadth  of  soil  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  work. 

The  reaping  machine  of  Mr.  John  Leakey  Bowhay, 
Wellington  Works,  Modberry,  Devon,  has  for  its 
peculia  rity  two-bladed  cutters,  working  in  a  similar 
manne  'to  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors;  the  improve- 
ment a  tpears  to  us  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  this 
machin  3,  which  brings  it  one  step  nearer  to  perfection. 

At  M  r. William  Busby's  stand  were  two  one  or  two- 
horse  ca  rts,  which  appeared  to  us  to  possess  considerable 
merit,  o  a  account  of  the  combination  of  strength  of 
structur  :  with  lightness  of  draught.  We  have  some 
idea  that  these  one-horse  carts  are  destined  to  supersede 
the  old  '  faggon,  being  decidedly  more  handy,  as  well 
'^s  more  economical.  They  are  universally  used  in 
Ireland ;  and  one  di-iver  is  able  to  manage  four  or  five 
carts  when  the  horses  get  accustomed  to  his  superintend- 
ence. Mr.  Busby  had  also  a  two-wheeled  deep  plough, 
and  a  general-purpose  two-wheeled  plough.  This  latter 
has  atti-acted  a  good  deal  of  notice  as  an  improved 
implement,  having  gained  many  head  prizes,  as  well 
as  first-class  medals  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  last  year. 

A  vei-y  efficient  patent  roller  or  clod-crusher  was  here 
exhibited  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Cambridge,  of  Bristol. 

Mr.   Hugh  Carson,    of    Warminster,     showed     a 
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Moody's  patent  hand  turnip -cutter  on  iron  frame,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  strongly  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  do  not  consider  the  dirt  on  the 
outside  of  the  roots  beneficial  to  cattle,  which  was 
gravely  asserted  to  us,  by  another  maker.  This  ma- 
chine, by  some  occult  contrivance  unknown  to  our- 
selves, pares  off  or  rubs  off  all  the  dirt  from  the  skin, 
and  the  portion  that  is  destined  for  the  cattle  or  sheep 
falls  perfectly  clean.  There  are  three  of  these  ma- 
chines, of  different  gauges  of  cutters,  for  preparing 
the  roots  for  either  cattle,  sheep,  or  lambs,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Jlessrs.  Chard  and  Munro,  of  Bristol,  displayed  a 
light  Cobourg,  or  family  conveyance,  of  a  very  neat 
and  useful  construction.  He  also  exhibited  an  im- 
proved portable  cider  press,  to  be  worked  by  two  men. 

Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln, 
whose  merits  as  engineers  and  machinists  are  imiver- 
sally  acknowledged,  supplied  the  meeting  with  two 
portable  patent  steam-engines,  respectively  of  six  and 
seven  horse-power ;  and  also  with  two  of  their  com- 
bined portable  thrashing,  straw-shaking,  riddling, 
winnowing,  chaff-separating,  and  barley  awning  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Richard  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  had  five  pa- 
tent drag  harrows,  cultivators  or  scarifiers,  all  of  the 
same  construction,  but  differing  in  dimensions.  These 
implements  deserve  special  notice. 

Mr.  James  Comes,  of  Nantwich,  exhibited  a  series 
of  iiseful  registered  chaff-cutters,  one  with  three  knives, 
and  the  five  others  with  only  two ;  but  all  on  the  same 
consti'uction.     These  are  very  efficient  machines. 

The  improved  cider  press,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dray  and  Co.,  is  calculated  to  express  six  hogsheads  of 
juice  per  day,  with  the  power  of  two  men,  thoroughly 
exhaustmg  the  pulp.  They  also  exhibited  a  pair  of 
tubular  iron  gates  fitted  with  a  self-adjusting  stop, 
which  rises  as  the  gates  fall  to,  and  sinks  again  to  a  level 
with  the  ground  as  they  open,  which  prevents  the  horse 
from  stumbling  against  it  in  passing  through.  Their 
patent  reaping  machine,  possessed  of  great  merit, 
owing  to  some  accidental  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  did  not  succeed  at  the  trial  so  well  as  on 
former  occasions. 

Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fry,  of  Bristol,  had  a  clod- 
crusher  of  a  peculiarly  useful  construction.  The  axle 
is  straight,  but  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  cams  or 
eccentrics,  which  place  each  section  of  the  whole  in  a 
backward  or  forward  position,  as  the  case  may  require. 
In  consequence  of  the  eccentrics  the  ed^es  of  tlie  several 
sections  continually  cross  each  other,  by  which  action 
they  are  cleansed  from  the  soil  which  otherwise  would 
adhere  to  them.  Theu"  iron  horse-hoe  for  green  crops, 
adapted  to  work  on  the  hill-side,  is  a  useful  imple- 
ment in  a  hilly  district,  as  well  as  on  level  land,  to  either 
of  which  it  can  be  arranged. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works,  Sax- 
mundham,  exhibited  a  variety  of  very  useful  machines, 
consisting  of  their  celebrated  corn  drills,  seed  and 
manure  drills,  horse  hoes,  thrashing  machines,  &c.,  &c. 
The  quality  of  their  machines  and  other  works  is  too 


well  known  to  require  to  be  individually  described. 
Wo  refer,  therefore,  to  the  catalogues  of  the  exhibition 
for  a  description  of  their  various  properties  and  pecu- 
liarities. 

Messrs.  B.  Greening  and  Co.,  Church  Gates,  Man- 
chester, have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  wire  fencing,  netting,  hurdling,  &c., 
many  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  for  both  field 
and  ornamental  garden  work.  A  combined  churn  and 
washing  machine  is  a  novelty  which  we  have  never 
seen  before.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  wash-tub 
and  the  churn  are  separate  articles,  but  are  worked  by 
the  same  machinery. 

Messrs.  Holmes  and  Son,  of  Norwich,  displayed  a 
considerable  number  of  corn,  seed,  and  manure  drills, 
the  construction  of  which  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  machines  of  the  kind.  They  have  also  a  novelty 
in  a  fertilizing  wheat  i-ake,  or  weed  destroyer.  Without 
disturbing  in  any  great  degree  the  roots  of  the  wheat, 
this  instrument  loosens  the  ground,  and  brings  the 
weeds,  root  upward,  to  the  surface,  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  sun.  Their  double-breasted  plough  is  useful  for 
ridging  the  land. 

Messrs.  R.  Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
shire, exhibited  a  few  of  their  first-rate  machines.  The 
character  of  their  machines  and  implements  is  now  iin 
fait  etabli,  and  they  will  pass  for  "  standard  coin"  in 
every  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
at  home. 

The  instruments  of  aration  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Co.,  Bedford,  have  also  formed  their  own 
character,  and  are  in  gi-eat  request.  They  came  out 
strong  at  Yeovil  in  ploughs,  harrows,  and  horse  rakes  ; 
and  some  of  these  were  greatly  admired  i'>v  the  "  line 
of  beauty"  the  mouldboards  or  breasts  of  their  ploughs 
displayed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Huckvale's  celebrated  patent  revolving 
hoe  for  thinning  or  setting  out  turnips  is  really  an  ex- 
cellent machine,  which  we  have  witnessed  at  work 
with  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  understands  its  construction  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  implement. 

Mr.  Isaac  James,  of  Cheltenham,  displayed  a  useful 
liquid  manure  distributor,  or  water-cart,  for  either  of 
which  purposes  it  is  well  adapted.  These  machines 
are  likely  to  be  more  called  for  than  ever ;  and  we 
would  advise  the  makers  of  them  to  study  their  con- 
struction, so  as  to  introduce  improvements,  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  which  will  be  needed  in  bringing 
them  to  bear  in  a  perfect  manner. 

The  ploughs  of  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims,  of 
Ipswich,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  excellence, 
whilst  their  experience  in  all  farming  operations,  and 
in  the  imjjlements  and  machinery  required,  enables 
them  to  adapt  the  articles  they  manufacture  to  the 
exigencies  of  soil,  situation,  size  of  farm,  &c.,  with  the 
greatest  precision. 

Chandlei  's  liquid  manure  drills,  of  various  dimen- 
sions, manufactured  by  Messrs.  Robert  and  John 
Reeves,   of  Westbury,   Wilts,   are  machines  of  great 
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utility,  and  will  hereafter  bo  in  increasing  demand  as 
the  value  and  importance  of  liquid  manure  become 
better  understood. 

Messrs.  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  exhibited  some  chaff-cutters,  corn-crushers, 
Sec.  Amongst  other  articles  was  a  patent  sack-holder — 
a  most  useful  article  in  a  granary,  as,  with  its  aid  one 
man  can  fill  a  sack  better  than  two  can  do  it  without. 
Its  price  is  an  inducement  for  every  farmer  to  pur- 
chase it. 

Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  of  Banbuiy,  Oxfordshire,  displayed 
a  variety  of  root-cutters,  graters  and  pulpers,  chaff- 
cutters,  malt-mills,  corn-mills,  and  mowing-machines. 
These  latter  are  now  reduced  in  price  (whilst  they  are 
increased  in  utility)  so  low  as  to  bring  ihem  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  having  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  which 
may  thus  be  kept  close-cut  by  a  boy  with  far  more 
exactness  than  was  formerly  done  with  the  scythe  by  a 
man.  Thus  it  is  that  science  is  driving  out  of  practice 
instruments  that  have  been  in  use  thousands  of  years, 
such  as  the  sc.\the,  the  flail,  the  reaping-hook,  &c. 
Shall  we  have  to  add  to  these  outcasts  even  the  plough 
itself? 

Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Kettering,  exhibited  a  horse- 
hoe  for  hoeing  root  crops  at  any  width,  from  8  to  27 
inches,  either  on  the  ridge  or  on  the  flat. 

The  haymaking  machines  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Ashby,  of  Stamford,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. These  machines  combine  strength  with  light- 
ness ;  and  it  is  impossible,  with  common  care,  for  them 
to  become  choked  with,  or  entangled  in,  the  hay.  They 
are  worked  by  horsepower,  but  sit  very  lightly  upon 
the  animal's  back.  Their  steel-toothed  horse-rake  and 
patent  lever  hand  rake  are  both  valuable  Instruments. 

The  roller-mill  for  crushing  oats  and  linseed,  and  split 
ting  beans,  whether  or  not  invented  by  the  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  and  F.  Tm-ner,  of  Ipswich,  have  been 
highly  approved  by  the  various  Agi'icul  tural  Societies 
on  different  occasions.  These  crushers  are  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  stampers  which  have  formerly 
been  used  for  crushing  linseed  and  rape,  and  will  soon 
wholly  supersede  them. 

The  portable  steam  engine  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Tux- 
ford  and  Sons  have  some  important  peculiarities  in 
their  construction,  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  safety  spark-trap, 
by  which  the  danger  of  fire  from  the  sparks  amongst 
corn  is  completely  obviated.  The  vertical  cylindric 
form  of  the  boiler  is  considered  an  improvement  in  pre- 
venting its  collapsing  into  an  oval  form  l»y  its  own 
weight  when  heated,  which  greatly  diminished  its 
power  of  steam.  In  another  contrivance  the  boiler 
flues  and  tubes  are  combined,  by  which  means  the 
leakage  is  prevented,  that  being  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  the  vertical  boiler.  For  particulars  of  their 
thrashing  machines,  "shaker,"  or  "  finishing  machine," 
see  the  report  by  the  Royal  Society  at  Carlisle. 

Mr.  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket,  exhibited  a 
"  Phillips's  patent  poppy  and  weed  exterminator  and 
fertilizing  lever  harrow."  This  instrument  super- 
sedes   the  necessity  of  hoeing,  whilst  by  its  gentle 


action  upon  the  surface- soil  it  stirs  the  earth  without 
disturbing  the  roots. 

THE  DINNER. 

It  has  frequently  been  alleged  against  the  English, 
as  a  proof  of  their  propensity  to  eating  and  drinking, 
that  no  public  occasion  can  take  place  without  being 
wound  up  with  a  dinner  ;  and  that  such  a  termination 
has  become,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  social  institutions 
of  the  country.  We  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  so 
far  as  the  simple  fact  is  concerned,  but  not  to  the 
inference  our  critics  would  draw  from  it;  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  4.50  gentlemen  who  attended  the 
dinner  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricul- 
tural Association  will  most  emphatically  respond  their 
amen  to  this  disclaimer  :  that  not  one  of  them  so 
attended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  for  the  more  rational  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse  and  intercommunication  of  ideas  upon  the 
business  that  had  brought  them  to  Yeovil. 

The  festive-board  was  spread  in  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  Pavilion,  erected  in  the  enclosure  in  which 
the  poultry  show  was  held.  C.  A.  Moody,  Esq  ,  M.P., 
presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Portman, 
who  was  compelled  to  attend  the  House  of  Loi'ds  on 
some  special  business.  Amongst  the  guests  were  the 
Earl  of  Cavan,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  Hon.  J. 
Ryder,  W.  H.  P.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  W. 
W.  Addington,  E.  U.  Vidal,  C.  N.  Welman,  G.  Harbin, 
J.  Badward,  R,  N.  Grenville,  R.  K.  M.  King.T.  New- 
man, J.  R.  Mayo,  J.  Wood,  W.  H.  Richards,  G. 
Warry,  G.  Bullock,  H.  Liddon,  R.  Farrant,  B.  Gray, 
T.  D.  Acland,  C.  Gordon,  S.  Pitman,  W.  E.  Gillett, 
R.  Tucker,  G.  Poole,  J.  Gould,  W.  Bide,  R.  Donne, 
J.  H.  Highmore,  J.  W.  Walrond,  H.  G.  Moysey,  D, 
Paton,  J.  Lyon,  W.  G.  Rogers,  T.  C.  Saunders,  and  M. 
Farrant,  fesquires;  the  Reverends  J.  F.  Thomas,  W. 
B.  Leach,  and  R.  Mant;  Professor  Voelcker ;  Captains 
Giles  and  Bush ;  Messrs.  Widdicomb,  Coles,  T.  G. 
Meetens,  J.  Kingsbury,  Shewbrooks,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  short  speech,  and  labouring  under 
weakness,  arising  from  latent  indisposition,  apolo- 
gized for  the  absence  of  Lord  Portman,  and  for  his  own 
presence  in  the  chair;  also  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Miles,  withheld  from  attending  by  a  prior  engagement . 

The  toasts  of  "The  Queen,"  "  Prince  Albert,"  "The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  Yeovil,"  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,"  "  The 
Exhibitors,"  &c.,  were  drunk  with  suitable  applause. 
It  is  impossible — from  want  of  space — to  give  even  a 
short  analysis  of  the  speeches  which  followed  the  pro- 
posal of  each  toast ;  we  can  only  observe  that  a  goodly 
number  of  excellent  remarks  were  delivered,  that 
the  chair  was  well  filled  and  ably  supported,  and  that 
the  whole  passed  off  with  the  greatest  harmony  and 
good  feeling. 

We  beg  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Williams, 
the  Director  of  the  show-yard,  as  well  as  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Maule,  for  personal  courtesies  received  ;  and 
also  to  remark  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which  all 
the  arrangements  were  carried  out,  both  for  the  accom- 
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modation  of  the  company,  aud  for  the  disposition  of 
the  stock,  implements,  aud  machinery  brought  together 
for  exhibition. 


JUDGES  OF  STOCK. 

Devons.  —  Messrs.  Samuel  Humber,  of  Wappenbury, 
Leamington;  S.  Tresawna,  of  Larnellyn,  Probis;  Eustace 
Elliott,  of  Snieatou,  near  Plymouth. 

SnoiiTnoRNS  and  Horses.— Messrs.  George  Brown,  of 
Avebury,  Marlborough ;  John  Gray,  of  Kingweston,  Somer- 
ton ;  Edward  Price,  of  Pembridge,  Hereford. 

Long-wool  Sheep. — Messrs.  John  Morre,  of  Hurst- 
bourne  ;  Wilham  Whipple,  of  Thorvetton ;  William  Hodge,  of 
Tregoing,  Cornwall. 

Short-wool  and  Pigs.— Messrs.  John  Beavis,  of  Syd- 
ling,  Dorset ;  Joiiatbau  Whittaker,  of  Brattoii,  Wilts ;  James 
Rawlence,  of  Wilton,  Salisbury. 

JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Messrs. Clare  Sewell  Read,  of  Brandon;  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  Bodniiu;  J.  H.  Nalden,  of  Lechlade;  E,  H.  Pidsley, 
Sowton;  Stephen  Smith,  of  Salisbury. 

PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE. 
DEMONS. 

For  the  best  bull,  above  three  and  not  exceeding  four  years 
old  on  1st  June,  1856 — 1st  prize,  James  Weutworth  BuUer, 
Esq.,  The  Downs,  Crediton;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Hewisb, 
Stoodleigh,  Tiverton. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  1st 
June,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Jobu  Bodley,  Stockley  Pomeroy, 
Devon  ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Fouracre,  Durstou,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  bull,  uot  exceeding  two  years  old  on  1st  June, 
1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Webber,  Halbertou,  Tiverton, 
Devon;  2ad,  to  Mr,  Edmuud  Coles,  Stone  Farm,  Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

For  the  best  cow  in  calf  (or  in  milk,  having  had  a  calf 
within  sis  mouths  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  exhibition) 
— 1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somerset; 
2Qd,  to  Mr.  Geovdje  Turner,  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

For  the  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old  ou  1st  June,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  Shilliugatone,  Blandford,  Dorset ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Miller,  Cast'.e  Farm,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  uot  exceeding  two  y^ars  old  on 
1st  June,  1856,  belonging  to  the  same  owner — 1st  prize^  J. 
W.  Bulier,  Esq.,  The  Downs,  Crediton,  Devon  ;  2ud,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Miller,  Castle  Farm,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

SHORT-HORNS,  IIEREFORDS,  OR  CATTLE  OF  ANY 
OTHER  PURE  BREED. 
For  the  best  bull,  above  three  and  not  exceeding  four  years 
old  on  1st  June,  1856— Ist  prize,  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  Hintou 
Farm,  Ilchester,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  Ist 
June,  1856— 1st  prize,  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Seven  Hampton, 
Wilts;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Wilham  Jefferys,  Maiden  Bradley, 
Somerset. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  two  years  old  on  1st  June, 
1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  William  Fowler,  Market  Lavingtou, 
Wilts ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Francis  Craddock,  Lipyeaf,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  cow  in  calf  (or  in  milk,  having  had  a  calf 
within  six  months  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion)—l&t  prize,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  Broad  Hintoii,  Wilts  • 
2nd,  to  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  Hiuton  Farm,  Ilchester,  Somerset'. 
For  the  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  uot  exceeding  three 
years  old  on  Ist  June,  1856— Ist  prize,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton, 
Broad  Hiuton,  Wilts ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  Broad 
Hinton,  Wilts. 

For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  not  exceeding  two  years  old  on 
Ist  June,  1856,  belonging  to  the  same  owner — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Edward  Bowly,  Ciddiugton  House,  Gloucester;  2ud,  to  Mr". 
Richard  Stratton,  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts. 

PRIZES  FOR  SHEEP. 
LEICESTER  OR  LONG-WOOLLED. 

(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Cotswold.J 
For  the  hc^t  yearling  ram— Ist  prize,  Mr.  John  Partridge, 


Bowe,  Devon ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  Bodley,  Stokeley,  Pomeroy, 
Devon. 

For  the  best  ram,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1856— 1st  prize.  J.  W.  Bulier,  Esq.,  The  Downs, 
Crediton,  Devon ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  Bodley,  Stokeley  Pome- 
roy, Devon. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes— 1st  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter. 
Thoverton,  Devon;  2iid,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Corner,  Longforth. 
Somerset. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes — Ist  prize,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Corner,  Longforth,  Somerset ;  2nd,  to  J.  W.  BiUler,  Esq., 
The  Downs,  Crediton,  Devon. 

COTSWOLD. 

For  the  be&t  yearling  ram — 1  st  prize,  Mr.  John  K.  Tombs, 
Langford,  Gloucester ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  K.  Tombs,  Langford, 
Gloucester. 

For  the  beat  ram,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  Ist  of 
January,  1856— 1st  prize,  Mr.  John  K.  Tombs,  Langford, 
Gloucester. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes — Ist  prize,  Mr.  Jolin  K. 
Tombs,  Langford,  Gloucester;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  K.  Tombs, 
Langford,  Gloucester. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
John  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  Gloucester;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  K. 
Tombs,  Laugford,  Gloucester. 

COTSWOLD  DOWN. 

For  the  best  yearling  ram — 1st  prize,  Mr.  John  K.  Tombs, 
Langford,  Gloucester;  2nd,  to  Mr.  JohuK.  Tombs,  Langford, 
Gloucester. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes— Ist  prize,  Mr.  W. 
Gdlett,  Brize  Norton,  Oxford. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

For  the  best  yearling  ram — Ist  prize,  Mr.  John  Moore, 
Little  Cott  Farm,  Pewsey,  Wilts ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  Moore, 
Little  Cott  Farm,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

For  the  best  ram,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  the  1st 
January,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  James  Harding,  Higherwater- 
son,  Dorset;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  Moore,  Litt.'e  Cott  Farm, 
Pewsey,  Wilts. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr.  John  Moore, 
of  Little  Cott  Farm,  Pewsey,  Wilts;  2nd,  to  Mr.  \Vm.  Lucas, 
East  Coker,  Yeovil. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr.  W. 
Lucas,  East  Coker,  I'eovil ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  East  Coker, 
Yeovil. 

HAMPSHIRE  OR  OTHER  DOWNS. 
(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Souihdoions.J 

For  the  best  yearling  ram — Ist  prize,  Mr.  John  Moore, 
Little  Cott  Farm,  Pewsey,  Wilts ;  2nd,  Mr.  Edmuud  Olding, 
Ratfin,  Hampshire. 

For  the  best  ram,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  on  the  let 
January,  1856— 1st  prize,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Little  Cott  Farm, 
Pewsey,  Wilts;  2nd,  to  Mr.  John  Moore,  Little  Cott  Farm, 
Pewsey,  Wilts. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes — 1st  prize,  Geo.  Harbin,  Esq., 
Newton  House,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Edmund  Olding,  Ratfiu,  Amesbury,  Hampshire  ;  2ud,  to  Geo. 
Harbin,  Esq.,  Newton  House,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

SOMERSET  AND  DORSET  HORNS. 

For  the  best  yearling  ram — l&t  prize,  Mr.  George  Coombe, 
Creech  St.  Michael,  Somerset ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Danger, 
Huntstill,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  ram,  not  cxceedicg  three  years  old  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1855 — lat  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Danger,  Hunt- 
still,  Somerset ;  2ud,  to  Mr.  Robert  Templeraan.  North  Perrot, 
Somerset. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Robert  Templr- 
man,  North  Perrot,  Crewkerne,  Somerset ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  George 
Coombe,  Creech  St.  Michael,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  two-teeth  ewes — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Robert  Templeman,  North  Perrot,  Somerset;  2nd,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Danger,  of  Huntstill,  Somerset. 

MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  ou  the  1st 
of  January,  1856— Ist  prize.  Sir  Ihomas  D.  Atland,  Mine- 
head,  Somerset ;  2ud,  (o  diUo. 
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For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  of  any  age— 1st  prize,  Mr. 
James  Quartley,  MoUand,  Southmolton ;  2ud,  to  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Minehead,  Somerset. 
HORSES. 

FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

For  the  best  mare  in  foal  (or  with  a  foal  by  her  side)— Ist 
prize,  Mr.  John  Caiues,  Chilton,  Ilchester,  Somerset ;  2nd,  to 
Mr.  William  Fowle,  Market  Laviugton,  Wiltshire. 

For  the  best  two  years  old  colt  (entire)~l3t  prize,  Mr.  John 
Penny,  West  Coker,  Yeovil,  Somerset;  2nd,  to  Mr.  W. 
Fowle,  Market  Laviugton,  Wilts. 

For  the  best  two  years  old  filly— Prize  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Bad- 
ham,  The  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

For  the  best  yearling  colt  or  filly— 1st  prize,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Badham,  The  Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich,  Suffolk ;  2nd,  to  Mr. 
John  Anthony,  Yealmptou,  Devon. 

FOR   RIDING   PURPOSES. 

For  the  best  mare  in  foal  (or  with  a  foal  by  her  side)— 1st 
prize,  Mr.  Hugh  Stodart,  East  Knoyle,  Hindon,  Wiltshire ; 
2nd,  to  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  yearling  colt  or  filly— Ist  prize,  Mr.  James 
Chapman,  Widworthy  Court,  Honiton,  Devon;  2nd,  to 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Sims,  Coombe  Farm,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
PONIES. 
For  the  best  mare  pony  of  any  breed,  not  exceeding  thirteen 
hands  high— Prize  to  Charles  Gordon,  jun,,  Esq.,  Gittisham, 
Honiton,  Devon. 

HORSES. 
(special  prize.) 
For  the  best  colt,  gelding,  or  fil'y,  foaled  between  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1852,  and  the  1st  day  of  January,  1855 — 1st  prize 
(silver  medal),  Mr.  George  Gard,  Martock,  Somerset;  2nd 
prize  (bronze  medal),  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  of  Ermington, 
Devon. 

PIGS. 

large  breed. 

For  the  best  boar,  not  exceeding  two  years  old  on  the  Ist 
January,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton, 
Wiltshire ;  2nd,  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow — 1st  prize.  Rev.  C.  T.  James, 
Ermington,  Devon;  2nd,  to  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Seven- 
hampton, Wiltshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  sows,  not  exceeding  six 
mouths  of  age  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1856 — 1st  prize.  Rev. 
C.  T.  James,  Ermington,  Devon;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hewer, 
Sevenhampton,  Wiltshire. 

small  breed. 

For  the  best  boar,  not  exceeding  two  years  old  on  the  1st 
January,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  Hinton  Farm, 
Ilchester,  Somerset ;  2ud,  to  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow — 1st  prize,  Mr.  James  Hoddinott, 
Newland,  Sherborne,  Dorset ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Marden,  Pen 
Mill,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  sows,  not  exceeding  six 
mouths  of  age  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1856 — 1st  prize,  Mr. 
Henry  Palmer,  Hinton  Farm,  Ilchester,  Somerset ;  2nd,  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Marden,  Pen  Mill,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

HIGHLY    COMMENDED. 

A  Devon  bull,  Mr.  S.  H.  Coram,  of  Trull, 

A  Devon  bull,  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  of  Bishops  Lydeard, 
Taunton, 

A  Devon  cow  in-milk  and  in-calf,  Mr.  W.  Farthing,  of 
Stowey  Coiut,  Bridgwater. 

A  Devon  cow  in-milk,  Mr.  W.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court, 
Bridgwater. 

A  Devon  heifer  in-calf,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  of  Castle  Farm, 
Sherborne. 
I  A  Hereford  heifer  in-calf,  Mr.  William   James,  of  Map- 

powder,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

A  long-wooUed  ram,  Mr.  John  Bodley,  of  Stokeley  Pome- 
roy,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

A  Leicester  ram,  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Cullompton,  Devon. 

Pens  of  five  mountain  ewes,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Minehead,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  Mr.  G.  Spooner,  of 
Wintershesd,  South  Molton, 


A  black  colt,  for  riding  purposes,  Mr.  R.  W.  Pollard,  of 
Berry,  Totnes. 

A  Berkshire  boar,  Mr.  Wm.  Hewer,  of  Seven  Hampton, 
Wiltshire. 

All  improved  Leicester-breed  sow,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  of 
North  Petherton,  Somerset. 

An  improved  small-breed  boar,  Mr.  W.  Marden,  of  Pen 
Mills,  Yeovil. 

Two  Berkshire  sows,  Mr.  W.  Hewer,  of  Seven  Hampton. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Best  plough  for  general  purposes,  Mr.  John  Eddy,  Kenford. 
Best  subsoil  plough,  Mr.  John  Eddy,  Kenford. 
Best  turnwrest  plough,  Mr.  John  Eddy,  Kenford. 
Best  cultivator  grubber  and  scarifier  (wide),  Mr.  R.  Coleman, 

Chelmsford. 
Best  ditto  (narrow),  Mr.  R.  Coleman,  Chelmsford. 
Best  heavy  drags,  Mr.  James  Comins,  Southmolton. 
Best  heavy  harrow,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Fry,  Bristol 
Best  light  harrow,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bentall,  Heybridge,  Maldon. 
Best  field  roller,  Messrs.  Cockey  &  Sons,  Froome. 
Best  clod  crusher  or  clod  presser,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Fry, 

Bristol. 
Best  corn  drill,  for  small  occupations,  in  hilly  districts,  Mr.  J. 

L.  Bowhay,  Modbury. 
Second  best  ditto,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowhay,  Modbury. 
Best  liquid  manure  or  water  drill,  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Reeves, 

Westbury. 
Best  grass  seed  distributor  worked  by  hand,  Messrs.  Fowler  & 

Fry,  Bristol. 
Best  general  manure  distributor,  Mr.  J.L.  Bowhay,  Modbury. 
Best  horse  hoe  for  green  crops  on  the  ridge  and  flat,  Mr.  H. 

Carson,  Warminster. 
Best  ditto  on  steep  hill-sides,  specially  adapted  to  work  hori- 
zontally along  the  side  of  the  hill  (special  prize),  Messrs. 

Fowler  and  Fry,  Bristol. 
Best  machine  for  setting  out  turnips  on  the  ridge  or  flat  pre- 
paratory to  singling,    Mr.  Thomas  Huckvale,  Chipping 

Norton. 
Best  reaping  machine,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowhay,  Modbury. 
Second  best  ditto,  Messrs.  Dray  &  Co.,  London. 
Best  hay  n^aking  machine,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Ashby,  Stamford. 
Second  best  ditto,  Messrs.  Wightman  &  Dening,  Chard. 
Best  horse  rake,  for  hay  or  corn,  Messrs.  Marychurch  &  Sous, 

Haveiford-west. 
Simplest  and  most  practically  useful  portable  thrashing  ma- 
chine, with  riddle  and   straw  shaker,  not  requiring  more 

than   3^-horse  power,  when  worked  independently  of  its 

horse  gear,  Mr.  B.  J.  Webber,  Newton  Abbott. 
Best  portable  four-horse  gear,  adapted  for  driving  thrashing 

machines,  Mr.  B.  J.  Webber,  Newtou  Abbott. 
Best  straw  shaker,  Mr.  B.  J.  Webber,  Newton  Abbott. 
Best  machine  for  stamping  seed  out  of  flax,  Mr.  Geo.  Parsons, 

Martock. 
Best  machine  for  scutching  flax,  Mr,  Geo,  Parsons,  Martock. 
Best  adaptation  of  the  thrashing  machine   for   shelling  of 

clover,  Mr.  B.  J.  Webber,  Newton  Abbott. 
Best  winnowing  machine,  Messrs.  A.  Pvidmore  &  Co.,  Syston. 
Best  one-horse  cart  for  general  purposes,  Mr.  Thomas  Milford, 

Thorverton,  Collumpton. 
Best  two-horse  waggon,  Mr.  George  Milford,  Thorverton. 
Best  and  most  economical  rick  stand,  Messrs.  J.  Marychurch 

&  Sons,  Haverford-west. 
Best  chaff  cutter,  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power,  Messrs. 

Richmond  &  Chandler,  Manchester. 
Best  chaff  cutter,  worked  by  hand,  Messrs,  Richmond  & 

Chandler,  Manchester. 
Best  machine  for  grating  or  pulping  roots,  Messrs.  Woods, 

Stowmarket. 
Best  turnip  cutter,  Messrs.  Marychurch  &  Sons,  Haverford- 
west. 
Beat  corn  and  pulse  bruiser,  worked  by  hand,  Messrs.  Whit- 

mee  &  Co.,  London. 
Best  gorse  bruiser,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  &  Co.,  Reading. 
Best  and  most  economical  steaming  apparatus,  for  preparing 

food  for  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  Mr,  B.  J,  Webber,  Newton 

Abbott. 
Best  churn,  Messrs.  Dray  &  Co.,  London. 
Best  cheese  press,  Messrs.  Wightman  &  Dening,  Chard. 
Beat  apple  mill,  calculated  to  crush  the  pips  also,  Messrs, 

Wightman  &  Dening,  Chard, 
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Be&t  cider  press,  Messrs.  Dray  &  Co.,  London. 

Best  cocking  apparatus  for  farm  kitchens,  Mr.  J.  M.  Fisher, 
Tauiitou. 

Bett  field  gate,  not  le8s  than  nine  feet  in  length,  fitted  with 
hangiuga  and  fastenings,  Mr.  Samuel  Rowsell,  BucklandSt. 
Mary. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS. 

Tnbular  gates  and  stop,  Messrs.  Dray  &  Co.,  London. 

New  inventioa  of  ?elf  delivery  to  horse  rake,  Messrs.  Mary- 
church  &  Sons,  Haverford  west. 

American  hay  collector,  Mr.  Samuel  Kowsell,  Buckland  St. 
Mary. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Field  roller,  Mr.  John  Feaver,  West  Camel. 

Cultivator,  grubher,  and  horse  hoe  (narrow),  Mr.  R.  Collins, 
Trent. 

Phillips's  poppy  extirpator,  Messrs.  Woods,  StovkTnarket. 
HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

Cooking  apparatus,  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  Wiucanton. 

One-horse  cart,  Mr.  George  Milford,  Thorverton. 

Chaff  cutter,  Mr.  H.  Carson,  Warminster. 

Cheese  press,  Mr.  H.  Carson,  Warminster. 

Heavy  harrow,  Mr.  E.  H.  Beutall,  Heybridge  Maldon. 

General  purpose  plough,  Mr.  Richard  Pitts,  Kenn. 

Chaff  cutter,  Mr.  Hugh  Carson,  Warminster. 

Clod  crusher,  Mr.  James  Comins,  Southmolten. 

Cultivator,  grubber,  and  scarifier,  Mr.H.  Carson,  Warminster. 


COMMENDED. 

Two-horse  waggon,  Mr.  Thomas  Milford.  Thorverton. 

Straw  shaker,  Mr.  Thomas  Briusmead,  Great  Tornngton. 

Chaff  cutter,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Ashhy,  Stamford. 

Chaff  cutter,  Mr.  Hugh  Carson,  Warminster. 

Churn,  Mr.  E.  Archer,  London. 

Washing  and  manghng  machine,  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  Leeds. 

Corn  and  pulse  bruiser,  Messrs.  Richmond  &  Co.,  Manchester. 

Oue-horse  cart,  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  Cirencester. 

Oue-horee  rake,  Mr.  James  Lovell,  Glastonbury. 

Horse  hoe,  for  working  on  sides  of  hills,  Mr.  M.  L.  Roberts, 
Maiden  Newton. 

Horse  hoe,  Mr.  James  Comins,  Southmolton. 

Horse  hoe,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Fry,  Bristol. 

Subsoil  plough,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bentall,  Heybridge. 

General  purpose  plough,  Messrs.  Wightman  &  Dening,  Chard. 

Machine  for  pulping  roots,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bentall,  Heybridge, 
Maldon. 

Light  harrow,  Mr.  James  Comins,  Southmolten. 

Field  roller,  Messrs.  Wightman  and  Dening,  Chard. 

Cultivator,  grubber,  and  scarifier,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bentall,  Hey- 
bridge. 

Corn  dresser,  Mr.  Robert  Impey,  Street. 

Two-wheeled  iron  plough,  for  general  purposes,  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
Sandford. 

Two-wheeled  iron  plough,  for  general  purposes,  and  fitted  with 
paring  share,  Mr,  J.  Wright,  Sandford. 


THE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    EXPEDIENCY    OF    CONVERTING    GRASS    LAND    INTO   TILLAGE. 


The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club,  previous  to  the 
adjournment  during  the  summer  and  autumn  recess,  was  held 
at  the  Club  House,  Blackfriars,  on  Monday  evening,  June  2. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Trethewy,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J. 
Wood,  of  Ockley,  Sussex,  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  the 
subject  appointed  for  discussion,  viz.,  "  The  expediency  of 
converting  grass  land  into  tillage." 

Mr.  Wood  said — Gentlemen :  When  I  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  this  evening's  discussion  to  the  committee  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  task  of  introducing  it  to  your  notice  would 
have  devolved  upon  me,  and  least  of  all  did  I  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  furnish  much  information  respecting  it.  I  had 
hoped,  indeed,  that  my  position  as  chairman  for  the  year 
would  have  entitled  me  to  claim  exemption  from  the  duty,  and 
that  some  member  would  have  been  found  to  act  as  my  substi- 
tute. That  hope  failing  me,  I  have  no  alternative  left  but  to 
do  my  best,  premising,  however,  that  my  experience  and  know- 
ledge do  not  extend  far  over  the  country;  that  they  are  con- 
fined more  especially  to  the  south  of  England;  and  that  con- 
sequently there  may  be  many  local  circumstances,  pro  and  con., 
of  which  I  may  be  ignorant,  but  which  I  trust  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  will  be  brought  forward  by  other  members.  I 
believe  this  question  has  not  been  discussed  here  before, 
although  it  is  one  of  great  practical  importance  to  us  as  far- 
mers, and  might  materially  affect  the  state  and  position  of  this 
coimtry  as  a  nation ;  but  we  have  discussed  the  best  mode  of 
converting  grass  land  into  tillage,  and  its  subsequent  treat- 
ment ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  avoid  these  points  on  the 
present  occasion,  except  so  far  as  they  may  actually  bear  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration.  That  subject  I  take  to  be, 
whether  it  is  expedient  in  this  country  to  convert  well-managed 
grass-land  into  tillage,  to  be  equally  well- worked  and  managed. 
Now  this,  I  believe,  is  a  much-disputed  question,  and  no  doubt 
a  variety  of  sound  objections,  arising  from  local  and  special 
circumstances,  may  be  adduced  against  converting  land  from  a 
state  of  natural  grass  into  tillage.  If  land  is  conveniently 
situated  for  receiving  the  drainage  of  a  town,  or  for  being 
ttuaed  into  a  water  meadow ;   if  it  be  so  steep  and  hilly  as  to 


make  it  diflicult  or  expensive  to  cultivate ;  or  if  it  be  on  chalk 
or  other  rock,  with  so  little  depth  of  mould  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  the  production  of  root  crops  or  corn — in  all  such  cases 
it  would  be  undoubtedly  wrong  to  bring  it  into  cultivation. 
Again,  when  grass  is  specially  required,  as  for  milch  cows,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns ;  and  for  meadow 
hay,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  or  where,  from  the 
heights  or  exposed  position  of  the  land,  the  cUmate  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  wheat  cannot  in  ordinary  seasons  come  to  per- 
fection, unless  this  objection  is  counterbalanced  by  extraordi- 
nary applicability  of  the  laud  for  the  production  of  swede  tur- 
nips or  other  crops ;  these  cases  I  regard  as  exceptional,  and 
as  not  bearing  on  the  subjects  immediately  before  us,  and  pro- 
bably there  may  be  several  others  of  like  description,  though 
it  would  be  profitless  for  me  to  enumerate  them  even  if  they^ 
occurred  to  me.  As  a  general  rule  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  owners  of  land  in  grass  are  in  favour  of  continuing  it 
in  that  state,  whilst  the  occupiers  are  for  breaking  it  up.  The 
breaking-up  of  grass-land  endangers  the  landlord's  chances  of 
rent,  from  the  tenant  not  farming  the  land  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
a  condition  to  command  the  same  rent  as  it  had  previously 
done  in  grass,  and  which  by  good  management  and  liberal 
manuring  may  be  done.  In  fact,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having 
the  land  thrown  ou  his  hands,  both  from  the  tenant  allowing  it 
to  deteriorate,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  more 
competition  for  grassland  than  for  arable,  because  the  latter 
not  only  requires  a  larger  amount  of  capital  to  do  it  well,  but 
also  requires  that  capital  to  be  invested  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time  without  any  return  upon  it ;  whereas  a  tenant 
can  always  for  several  years  obtain  good  crops  from  fresh  broken- 
up  land,  without  being  at  much  expense  for  manuring  it,  and 
consequently  he  incurs  no  risk  of  loss  from  hard  cropping,  at 
all  events  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  occupation.  But,  as 
all  differences  of  this  kind  between  landlord  and  tenants  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  adjusted  by  payments  of  more  or  leas  rent,  the 
shortest  way  for  us  to  consider  the  question  immediately  before 
us  is  to  take  the  case  of  a  party  occupying  his  own  land.  An 
individual  in  such  a  position  has  to  consider  whether  more  pro- 
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duce  may  be  obtained  from  land  (not  exceptionally  situated  as 
I  have  before  described)  by  cultivation  than  by  coutiuuing  the 
same  in  grass ;  what  will  be  the  difference  in  the  expense ; 
and  whether  the  extra  produce  obtained  by  cultivation  will 
compensate  for  such  expense,  and  for  the  extra  capital,  skill, 
attention,  and  risk  incurred.  I  think  that  no  one  will  dispute 
that  more  produce  may  be  obtained  by  cultivation  of  land  than 
by  leanng  it  in  natural  grass,  however  well  managed  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  how  this  may  be  set  forth  more  clearly  than  by 
taking  a  given  piece  of  land  of  ordinary  quality,  and  showing 
what  may  be  probably  produced  from  it  in  grass,  and  under 
cultivation,  with  given  prices  for  produce.  Now,  as  I  have 
never  put  forth  any  pretensions  as  a  farmer,  and  aspire  to  the 
possession  of  no  professional  superiority,  I  may  frankly  make 
the  admission  that  I  do  not  know  the  general  weight  of  an 
acre  of  grass  when  cut  for  hay.  Further,  I  have  asked  several 
of  my  neighbours,  but  have  not  met  with  any  one  that  has 
ascertained  it,  (Hear,  hear.)  I  set  my  foreman  to  measure  off 
a  square  yard  of  grass  in  the  orchard  that  he  estimated  would 
make  l\  to  H  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  This  he  mowed  and  found 
to  weigh,  allowing  for  being  wet,  10  lb.,  which,  at  4,840  yards 
to  the  acre,  would  be  equal  to  21  tons  12cwt.  161bs. ;  but 
how  far  this  grass  would  go  as  food  in  its  green  state,  at  pre- 
sent I  can  form  do  idea.  My  man  thought  it  would  be  a 
" tidy  bait  for  a  small  donkey"  (laughter),  but  that  "an  old 
cow  would  soon  tuck  it  down"  (another  laugh),  and  as  I  can 
form  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  green  grass  I  shall  pass  it  over. 
For  grazing  stock  upon  the  second  or  middling  stamp  of  land 
in  my  own  district,  paying,  say  Sos.  for  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
I  should  estimate — 

Keep  of  a  two-yearling  steer  from  May  1  to  Sept.   £    s.    d. 

17,  twenty  weeks  at  2s.  6d 2  10     0 

Ditto  of  five  sheep  through  the  winter  at  6s , .      110     0 


Costs  and  expenses  : —  £4     0     0 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes £115  0 

Spreading  droppings,  fencing,  and 

weeding,  &c 0    3  0 

1  18  0 

FOR  MAKING  HAY. 

H  tons,  at  £1 5    0  0 

Aftergrass 1  10  0 

Costs  and  expenses : — 6  10    0 

Mowing  and  making 10  0 

Manure,  &c 1  15  0 

Kent,  tithes,  and  taxes 115  0 


4  10     0 

Total  produce 1010 

Total  costs   6     8 


Two  crops 4     2    0 

Totalprofits £2     1     0 

I  therefore  make  the  total  profits  on  an  acre  of  grass  laud  to 
amount  to  £2  Is.,  to  pay  for  time,  skill,  judgment,  capital,  and 
risks.  I  will  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  profits  on  the  same 
stamps  of  land  in  cultivation,  taking  the  system  of  rotation 
and  management  that  I  usually  adopt  myself,  viz.,  a  six-shift 
course,  with  alternate  white  and  green  crops,  and  taking  wheat 
twice  in  six  years,  though  I  must  remark  that  when  wheat  is 
likely  to  sell  as  high  as  has  lately  been  the  case,  I  have  substi- 
tuted wheat  for  oats,  and  grown  it  every  other  year.  My  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  as  follows :— 1st  year,  winter  beans;  2nd  ditto, 
wheats ;  3rd  ditto,  tares  or  mangold  wurtzel ;  4th  ditto,  oats ; 
5th  ditto,  seeds ;  6th  ditto,  wheat.  Now  as  the  non-profes- 
sioual  man  who  is  in  search  of  information  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  to  expose  his  ignorance,  I  shall  give  you  my  estimates 
of  produce  and  expenses,  separately,  thus  :— 


FIRST  YEAR. — WINTER  BEANS. 

3i  qrs.,  at  428.  per  qr £7    7     0 

Costs  and  expenses  : — 

Broadsharing  and  cleaning,  per  acre  £0    5  0 

Harrowing  and  picking  off 0     4  0 

30  yards  dung,  at  38 4  10  0 

Ploughing  once,  deep 0  15  0 

Harrowing  and  drilling 0     5  0 

Seed 0  10  0 

Horse  hoeing,  three  times,  at  2s. , .      0    6  0 

Hand  hoeing 0     4  0 

Kent  and  taxes 115  0 


£8  14    0 


SECOND  YEAR. — WHEAT. 

4  qrs.  per  acre,  at  60s.  per  qr ,  £12    0    0 

Costs  and  expenses  : — 

Broadsharing  twice   £0  5  0 

Harrowing  and  picking  off 0  4  0 

Ploughing 0  12  0 

Lime,  guano,  or  other  manure  ....      2  0  0 

Seed,Hbush 0  11  3 

Harrowing  four  times 0  4  0 

Rolling 0  10 

Couch,  &c.,  picking  0  5  0 

Drilling ,     0  3  0 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 1  15  0 


£6    0    3 


THIRD  YEAR. — FALLOW  CROP. 

Tares,  feed  300  sheep,  1  week,  at  4d £5     0    0 

Costs  and  expenses : — 

Couch  digging,  &c £0    2  6 

20  yards  dung,  at  3s 3     0  0 

Seed,  63.  per  bush 0  13  0 

Ploughing 0  14  0 

Harrowing  and  sowing 0     3  0 

^  lb.  cake  per  sheep,  Id.  per  lb.,  75 

per  day,  7  days,  515  lb 2    2  11 

6  15  5 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 115  0 

£8  10  5 

MANGOLD   WURTZEL. 

1  root,  4  lb.,  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  apart,  1  lb.  per  foot, 

19  tons  8  cwt.  104  lb.,  say  20  tons,  at  lOs £10     0     0 

Costs  and  expenses : — 

Shaving  and  cleaning £0     9  0 

30  vards  farth-duug,  and  spreading     4  10  0 

Ploughing, 0  15  0 

Spring  scarifying  and  cleaning  ....      0    5  0 

Harrowing  and  drilling 0     5  0 

Seed 0     8  0 

Drill  manure 1     5  0 

Horse  hoeing 0     5  0 

Hand  hoeing    . 0  10  0 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 1  15  0 


£8  10     5 
10     7     0 


£10    7 
£5    0    0 
10    0    0 


0 


Total  cost,  2  crops  18  17    5      15    0    0  Total  produce. 


9    8    8J 
7  10    0 


7  10    0 


Loss. 


£1  18    8i 

FOURTH  YEAR. — OATS. 

qrs.,  at  24s.  per  qr £9  16     0 

Costs  and  expenses  : — 

Ploughing £0  14  0 

Seed    0  16  6 

Drilling  and  harrowing 0     5  0 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 1  15  0 

£3  10  6 
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FIFTH  YEAK.~SEBD3. 

H  tous  clover,  at  £4 £6    0    0 

Second  cut,  1  ton 2  10    0 

£8  10    0 
Coats  and  expenses  :— 

25gall3.3eed £0  10    0 

Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 115    0 

Cutting,  making,  and  stacking  ....      010    0 
Do.     second  cut  0    7    0 

£3    2    0 

SIXTH  YEAK.— WHEAT. 

5qr3.,at603 £15    0    0 

Costs  and  expenses  :— 

Ploughing £0  12  0 

Seed,2ba8h 0  15  0 

Drilling,  harrowing,  &c 0    7  0 

Lime,  guano,  or  other  manure  ....     2    0  0 

Kent,  tithes,  and  taxes 115  0 

£5    9  0 
Now  the  total  of  the  sis  years  is : — 

Crop.  Cost  and  expenses.  Produce. 

Beans,  first  year £8  14    0  £7    7    0 

Wheat,  second  year 6     0    3  12    0     0 

Tares  or  mangold,  third  year .....      988  7100 

Oats,  fourth  year 3  10    6  9  16     0 

Seeds,  fifth  year 3     2     0  8  10     0 

Wheat,  sixth  year 5    9    0  15    0    0 

Total 36    4    5  60    3     0 

Deduct 36    4     5 

Divided  by  six  years 23  18    7 

This  gives  as  the  annual   average  profits  on  land 

cultivated 3  19     9 

Against  the  profits  on  the  land  in  grass 2    1    0 

Or  a  difference  in  favour  of  cultivation  amounting  to  £1  18    9 

A  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which,  I  think,  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  buildings  requisite  for  laud  under  cultivation. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  we  can  reduce  the  costs  of  cultivation  by  means  of 
machinery,  or  bringing  our  labourers  down  to  the  diet  aud 
condition  of  the  continental  labourer— which,  happily,  our 
poor  laws  forbid — it  will  not  pay  to  bring  green  land  under 
the  plough.  1  am  aware  that  these  estimates  are  speculative, 
but  I  do  not  see  a  more  practical  mode  of  calculating  whether 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  an  individual  better  to  bring  his 
land  into  cultivation,  or  to  let  it  remain  in  grass.  I  am  also 
aware  that  I  may  be  committing  great  errors  ia  ray  estimates, 
but  I  trust  to  you  to  put  me  right  on  these  points.  I  have 
often  heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  practical  men,  that  stiff 
land  should  be  broken  up,  but  that  land  of  a  good  light  loamy 
nature,  because  it  bore  good  grass,  ought  not  to  be  so  treated. 
Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  the  main 
obstacle  in  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  one  can  see  scarcely  any 
other  objection  to  breaking  up  land.  Tlierefore,  as  good  light 
loamy  soils  may  be  cultivated  at  much  less  expense,  it  would 
seem  that  they  would  pay  the  best  under  cultivation.  With 
such  soils  a  grazier  may  do  well ;  but  if  more  in  proportion 
may  be  made  by  cultivation,  then  why  should  they  not  be 
brought  under  the  plough  ?  And  if  soils  like  the  old  pasture 
land  of  the  midland  counties,  for  instance,  were  cultivated 
generally,  it  strikes  me  as  not  improbable  that  they  would 
produce  enough  corn  to  render  the  country  independent  of 
foreign  supplies,  whilst  the  returns  from  them  would  also  be 
much  quicker  as  well  as  greater  than  from  the  poorer  soils. 
Moreover,  na  they  might  be  laid  down  again,  aud  brought  to  a 


good  strong  turf,  at  much  lesa  expense,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  risk  of  loss  as  in  breaking,  becauBC  the  latter  are  so  ex- 
pensive to  work  up  poor  stiff  lands.  A  few  months  since  I 
saw  some  poor  down  lands  broken  up  in  Dorsetshire,  which  I 
apprehend  would  produce  under  cultivation  in  one  year  as 
much  as  they  would  in  three  or  four  years  in  grass  ;  and  as 
they  are  lighter,  and  consequently  less  expensive  to  work  than 
the  heavy  lands,  the  owner  appeared  to  me  to  be  acting  per- 
fectly right.  If  the  ploughing  up  of  meadow  and  pasture 
lands  involved  a  diminished  supply  of  auimal  food,  which  it 
would  do  if  cultivation  weie  now  conducted  as  it  generally  was 
about  30  years  since,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
put  more  capital  and  labour  into  the  soil  than  would  suffice  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  first  step  beyond  a  state  of  nature,  which  I 
think  I  may  define  well-managed  grass  land  to  be.  But  it  is 
found  from  experience,  and  has  been  the  practice  with  many 
for  some  years,  as  was  not  very  long  since  shown  in  this  room 
— I  allude  to  our  meeting  when  Mr.  Wallace  introduced  the 
subject — that  meadow  hay,  cannot  be  economically  used  to 
any  great  extent,  and  that  in  most  instances,  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  horses,  it  may  be  profitably  dispensed  with 
altogether.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter, 
meadow  hay  seems  most  essential  for  the  feeding  of  milch 
cows  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  sugar  contained  in  it ;  but 
Mr.  Horsfall,  who  was  here  at  our  last  meeting,  tells  us  he 
can  make  the  best  of  butter  from  feeding  with  rapeeakes  and 
steamed  bean  stalks,  and  it  now  seems  the  general  opinion 
that  the  use  of  meadow  hay  is  by  no  means  economical.  Now, 
if  we  can  dispense  with  natural  grass  for  the  purpose  of  hay 
for  winter  feeding,  still  less  do  we  want  it  in  summer.  I 
believe,  except  in  marsh  lands,  the  grazing  of  sheep  on  pas- 
tures is  not  much  followed.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  feeding  of  beasts  in  summer  on  old  pastures,  unless  where 
exceptionally  circumstanced,  is  not  making  the  most  of  the 
land.  I  find  it  answer  my  purpose  to  turn  my  beasts  out  of  a 
night,  and  get  them  into  single  boxes  by  day  in  hot  weather, 
giving  them  a  little  cake  as  I  want  them  to  feed  faster  or 
slower,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  I  ploughed  up 
my  pasture  land  where  these  beasts  run,  I  should  obtain  a 
much  greater  amount  of  beef  by  feeding  in  the  spring  months 
on  mangold  wurzel,  rye,  winter  barley,  and  trifolium,  and  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  on  tares,  clover,  cabbage,  and, 
turnips,  and  in  the  winter  months  on  swedes,  than  I  now  do 
on  old  pasture  in  summer  only,  besides  being  able  to  turn 
every  particle  of  dung  to  profitable  account  in  the  growth  of 
corn,  which  is  not  now  done  with  the  land  in  pasture.  It  may 
be  objected  that  in  dairy  countries  the  practice  of  letting  off 
grass  land  with  a  number  of  con's  upou  it  to  a  dairyman,  at  a 
price  agreed  ou,  could  not  be  continued  if  the  land  were  broken 
up ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  a  better  practice  would  be  to  sell 
milk  at  per  gallon  for  the  year  or  season  to  the  dairyman.  I 
keep  a  dairy  of  20  Alderney  cows,  and  my  practice  is  to  stump 
them  down  with  a  chain  and  a  strap  round  the  horns  through 
April  and  May ;  but  when  the  fly  comes  in  June,  I  /eed  them 
on  tores  and  what  I  can  mow  for  them  during  the  day,  aud 
stump  them  out  of  a  night,  when  they  are  not  annoyed  by  the 
prick-fly.  After  haying  I  turn  them  loose  on  the  after-grass, 
till  the  weather  gets  cold,  when  I  take  them  in,  first  of  a  night, 
and  then  altogether,  and  put  them  on  cabbage  aud  hay,  which 
latter,  1  think,  may  be  dispensed  with  by  substituting  straw 
with  rape-cake,  molasses,  bran,  pollards,  &c.  I  plant 
my  cabbages  after  feeding  off  the  tares  with  sheep  j  my  land 
being  too  stiff  to  work  for  a  turnip  season  at  such  a  time,  and 
the  cabbage  seems  to  come  in  so  useful  as  to  pay  for  the 
labour  consumed  in  planting,  hoeing,  and  liming  it  when 
attacked  by  the  slug.    I  should  here  iuform  you  that  when  I 
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commenced  this  iuquiry  I  was  prejudiced  iu  favour  of  breaking 
up  land  for  profit,  and  I  suspect  many  others  are  similarly 
prejudiced,  because  we  all  see,  at  every  stage  of  our  business, 
how  much  more  produce  is  obtained  from  laud  under  cultiva- 
tion than  from  laud  in  grass.  We  do  not  see  so  plainly  and 
distinctly  that  if  the  price  is  in  any  way  prevented  from  taking 
its  natural  course,  as  a  fair  measure  for  exchanging  that  pro- 
duce for  other  commodities,  we  must  look  more  to  keeping 
down  the  costs  of  production  ;  and  before  we  can  do  much  in 
this  way  we  must  call  to  our  aid  and  make  available  the  use  of 
steam  and  machinery,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  yet 
been  done.  Until  we  can  so  do,  we  must  decrease  our  ex- 
penses, or,  at  all  events,  not  increase  them  by  putting  more 
capital  into  the  land  in  the  shape  of  mere  labour.  With  prices 
as  they  have  been  of  late  years,  farming  is  a  capital  busmess, 
and  no  one  engaged  in  it  has  found  the  costs  andexpenses  to  be 
swallowing  an  undue  share  of  the  products  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
come  down  to  continental  prices,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  produce  may  be  the  same,  whilst  the  price  will  not  pay 
back  the  costs  of  production,  inasmuch  as  those  costs  in  this 
country  are  so  much  enhanced  by  taxation.  In  our  present 
position,  then,  we  have  only  steam  and  machinery  and  in- 
creased skill  to  look  to,  versus  the  enhancement  of  labour  and 
increase  of  costs  by  taxation.  As  individuals  we  have  only  to 
look  to  the  net  profit,  and  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  we  ob- 
tain it  by  increase  of  produce  or  by  diminution  of  labour. 
The  most  prudent  course  is  the  one  the  farmer  should  take, 
and  that  is  decidedly  not  to  incur  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital  by  commencing  such  a  work  as  that  of  breaking  up 
land,  which  like  a  railway,  when  finished,  must  be  carried  on, 
not  80  much  to  obtain  profit  on  what  may  be,  as  to  save  the 
loss  on  what  has  been,  expended.  I  was  of  a  decidedly 
different  opinion  until  making  these  calculations.  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  put  everything  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  I  think  if  I  have  erred  in  any  respect  it  is  in 
not  having  set  down  enough  or  in  having  omitted  some  ex- 
penses. Looking  at  this  question  as  regards  the  nation,  it 
may  perhaps,  though  I  doubt  it,  be  desirable  to  snub  one 
great  branch  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  when 
the  country  drifts  into  a  war,  to  have  such  a  system  in  opera- 
tion as  will  most  effectually  prevent  the  finding  of  young  men 
in  the  rural  districts  to  serve  in  its  armies ;  and  drive  us  to 
subsidising  other  nations,  and  to  hiring  and  kidnapping  the 
subjects  of  other  governments  to  fight  for  us ;  but  as  these 
contingencies  may  be  avoided  without  any  corresponding 
sacrifice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  advantage  as  regards  the 
community  at  large,  they  ought  not  to  be  incurred.  It  is  as 
easy  to  deny  the  possibility  of  France,  Russia,  and  America 
being  leagued  against  us,  or  of  either  of  those  great  and 
powerful  nations  being  at  war  with  us,  as  it  was  for  our  friend 
Richard  Cobden  to  "  crumple  up"  the  Russian  empire  in  the 
form  of  a  piece  of  paper ;  but,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power,  we 
may  as  well  provide  for  such  a  contingency,  and  not  place  our- 
selves by  your  shortsighted  policy  in  the  position  of  cutting 
off  our  supplies  of  the  ouly  things  in  which  we  are  iuferior  to 
those  nations,  viz.,  men  and  provisions.  I  believe  we  have 
ample  space  for  supplying,  both  as  easily  and  as  at  little  loss 
to  the  country,  as  if  we  continued  to  get  them  from  abroad. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  in  laying  much  stress 
on  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  waste  lands,  as  a  means  of 
producing  so  much  more  corn  in  the  country.  I  think  you 
will  see  that  the  prices  we  have  had  lately  will  have  more 
effect  on  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country,  than  all  the 
enclosures  in  any  five  years  together.  I  am  not,  aud  never 
was,  an  advocate  for  agricultural  statistics.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  useful,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 


farmer  in  this  respect.  They  will  show  where  and  how  much 
land  is  not  cultivated  and  made  the  most  of,  and  raise  the 
question  why?  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  protection  by  import 
duties  that  would  be  of  any  substantial  service  to  the  farmer, 
or  advantage  to  the  country.  We  do  not  want  any  artificial 
bolstering  up  of  price.s.  What  we  want  is  simply  such  a 
state  of  things  as  will  cause  capital  to  flow,  and  be  invested 
where  it  is  most  required,  aud  where  it  will  benefit  the 
country  mostly,  and  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  the  case  whilst 
the  Joint  Stock  Banks  are  dividing  their  20  and  25  per  cent, 
profit.  I  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  Bank  of 
England  charter  comes  under  discussion,  that  body  should  be 
directed  not  to  confine  their  issue  of  notes  to  fourteen  millions, 
but  should  increase  it  by  fifty  millions  every  six  months,  till  it 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  the  indirect  taxes ;  that  bullion 
should  be  bought  and  sold  by  it  at  its  market  price  ;  and  that 
they  should  be  bound  to  keep  a  certain  sum  to  pay  the 
balance  of  foreign  exchanges,  the  profits  of  such  issue  to  go 
into  the  revenue,  and  the  income  tax  to  be  discontinued. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  into  the  currency  question,  as  it 
is  called,  although  it  bears  on  our  subject  so  closely  that  I 
could  not  conclude  without  thus  briefly  alluding  to  it.  To  re- 
turn to  the  question,  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  said  that 
I  do  not  think  it  expedient  for  a  farmer  to  invest  his  capital 
in  breakiug-up  'grass  land  in  this  country  whilst  the  cost  and 
expense  of  labour  are  so  enhanced  by  taxation,  aud  in  con- 
cluding I  would  propose  a  resolution  to  this  effect : — "  That 
although  a  much  greater  amount  of  produce  may  be  obtained 
from  arable  land,  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  this  country  gene- 
ralh',  as  compared  with  the  prices  likely  to  be  realized  for  the 
produce,  is  too  high  to  justify  the  bringing  grass  lands  into 
tillage." 

Mr.  Payne  said  he  had  risen  rather  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing something  useful  from  others  than  in  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  throw  much  ligbt  on  the  subject  himself.  He 
thought  Mr.  Wood  had  laid  too  much  stress  on  labour  and 
taxation,  io  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  sub- 
ject stated  on  the  card  was,  "  The  Expediency  of  converting 
Grass  Laud  into  Tillage."  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
have  been  well  to  insert  the  word  "  inferior"  before  "  grass 
laud."  Probably  no  one  in  that  room  would  be  disposed  to 
break  up  grass  land  which  was  necessary  and  profitable  for 
feeding  bullocks.  If  land  were  not  worth  25s.  an  acre  to 
graze,  it  might  then  become  a  question  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  broken  up.  He  happened  to  live  iu  a  neighbourhood 
where  there  was  a  large  proprietary,  and  where  the  breaking 
up  of  inferior  grass  land  had  been  carried  out  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  a  case  in  which  100  acres  of  pasture  land  was  broken 
up,  on  a  cold-land  farm  of  300  acres,  the  land  having  been 
thoroughly  drained  to  begin  with,  the  result  was  that  the 
tenant  more  than  doubled  his  produce.  Taking  iuto  account 
the  straw  which  the  laud  newly  broken  up  produced  for  six  or 
seven  years  afterwards,  without  any  extrsueous  assistance,  it 
would  be  fouud  that,  in  that  way,  the  breaking  up  of  grass 
land  materially  benefited  the  previous  arable  land  of  the  farm, 
which  had  perhaps  not  grown  nearly  sufficient  to  manure 
itself.  Happily,  they  could  now  obtain  artificial  manures;  but 
if  they  confined  themselves  to  the  produce  of  the  farm,  nothing 
could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  soil  than  the  tenaut's  being 
allowed  to  break  up  iuferior  descriptions  of  grass  land.  One 
result  of  that  was,  that  the  tenant  was  enabled  to  grow  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  clover  ;  and  he  could  state,  from  ex- 
perience, that  farms  which  had  been  thus  treated  had  main- 
tained one-third  more  sheep  than  they  did  before  the  inferior 
grass  land  was  broken  up.  Independently  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  by  the  tenant  and  by  the  landlord,  it  was,  in 
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his  opiniou,  a  national  benefit  to  break  up  inferior  pasture.  It 
was  a  change  with  which  he  had  himself  been  personally  con- 
nected. Before  allowing  any  tenant  to  break  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  inferior  pasture,  he  would  take  care  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  had  sufficient  capital  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the 
best  manner ;  but,  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  want  of  capital,  he  should  entertain  lio  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  process.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  treading 
on  what  was  in  some  respects  very  tender  ground.  He  would 
be  sorry  if  the  proprietors  of  this  kingdom  should  think  that 
all  that  farmers  wanted  was  to  get  possession  of  their  land, 
and  stick  the  plough  in  it  (laughter).  He  wanted  to  convince 
landlords,  what  he  was  sure  was  the  fact,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  them  to  have  inferior  pasture  lands 
broken  up  (Hear,  hear).  As  he  had  before  observed, 
the  land  ought  first  to  be  thoroughly  drained.  The 
land  of  which  he  had  previously  spoken  was  a  tenacious 
clay,  lying  in  a  cold  district.  The  first  step  towards  making 
such  land  useful  was  thorough  drainage.  When  the  drainage 
was  accomplished,  there  were  two  modes  in  which  the  land 
might  be  brought  into  tillage.  One  was  to  plough-in  the 
turf;  another  was  to  pare  and  burn.  His  own  opinion  was 
that  the  latter  mode  was  the  best,  and  for  this  reason — that  it 
exterminated  all  those  kinds  of  insects  which  were  so  prejudi- 
cial to  farming.  Where  the  turf  had  beet  ploughed  in,  he 
had  observed  that,  for  four  or  five  years  after,  the  farmer  was 
pestered  with  the  wireworm  and  other  insects  of  an  injurious 
character;  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  that  evil  was,  he  was 
convinced,  to  pare  and  burn,  instead  of  ploughing  in,  when 
the  land  was  converted  into  tillage.  He  was  confident,  too, 
that — in  the  first  five  or  six  years,  at  all  events — the  return 
would  be  greater  if  the  turf  had  been  pared  and  burned,  than 
if  it  had  been  ploughed  in.  It  would  be  found  that  the  ashes 
produced  by  burning  worked  down  into  the  soil,  and  very 
much  improved  its  condition.  Three  or  four  years  after  land 
was  converted  into  tillage,  he  had  seen  ashes  ploughed  up,  not 
less  than  a  foot  below  the  surface ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  ashes  in  the  soil  materially  assisted  the  growth 
of  the  crops.  As  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  he  had 
always  found  that,  in  the  first  few  years,  land  which  had  been 
burnt  always  succeeded  much  better  than  land  which  had 
been  ploughed  in.  He  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Wood 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  expenses  of  labour.  Every  one  who 
had  broken  up  land  of  the  description  which  he  had  mentioned, 
when  he  had  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject,  had  stated  at 
once  that  he  could  make  much  more  of  the  farm,  in  conse- 
quence, than  he  did  before ;  and  he  (Mr.  Payne)  contended 
that,  considering  the  artificial  manures  which  were  now  within 
their  reach,  the  cheaper  corn  was,  the  more  they  ought  to 
grow  (Hear,  hear).  On  that  point  he  was  at  issue  with  Mr. 
Wood.  There  was  another  point  on  which  he  was  at  issue 
with  him  :  he  referred  to  his  observation  that,  if  the  breaaing 
lip  of  land  were  not  found  to  answer,  the  land  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  state.  To  put  land  into  pasture  again, 
in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  before,  would  require  half  a 
lifetime. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  did  not  speak  of  inferior  land. 
Mr.  Payne  continued  :  He  admitted  that  it  was  very  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  be  wise  to  convert  superior 
pasture  into  arable.  As  he  stated  before,  he  thought  the  Hue 
should  be  drawn  at  about  253.  per  acre  ;  and  most  practical 
men  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that  the  breaking  of  pasture 
land  below  that  value  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  landlord.  He  was  a  very  strong  advocate  for  the 
breaking  up  of  inferior  pastures  of  the  deecriptiou  that 
he  had  meutioaed. 


Mr.  Smythies  (of  Cheshire)  said,  having  broken  up  a  good 
deal  of  poor  pasture  land  about  thirteen  years  ago,  one  of  the 
stipulations  being  that  he  should  lay  it  down  again  in  pasture, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  the  question,  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular pasture  should  be  broken  up,  depended  very  much  on 
the  climate  and  the  soil.  If  the  climate  were  moist,  it  would 
often  be  most  advantageous  to  keep  the  land  in  pasture  :  and 
the  same  might  be  said  if  the  land  were  strong  and  tenacious, 
and  difiicult  to  plough.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  for  want 
of  manure  a  great  many  poor  lands  had  not  hitherto  had  a  fair 
chance.  Where  the  climate  was  moist,  instead  of  breaking  np 
land,  he  had  applied  to  it  manure  which  he  had  made,  and 
bought  artificial  manure  for  tillage  land  ;  and  he  had  found 
that  course  answer  exceedingly  well.  As  regarded  paring  and 
burning,  which  were  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Payne, 
he  was  sure  that  that  mode  of  proceeding  would  not  do  on  a 
sandy  soil,  however  it  might  answer  in  the  case  of  other  soils. 
They  should,  he  thought,  always  endeavour  to  avoid  partial  re- 
marks in  speaking  on  a  general  subject ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  it  was  especially  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  differences 
of  soil  and  climate.  In  the  case  of  the  farm  to  which  he  had 
referred,  the  soil  was  sandy  and  the  climate  moist.  Having 
stipulated  to  lay  the  land  down  again  in  pasture,  he  had  done 
so ;  and  he  must  declare  that,  although  the  farm  was  situated 
near  Liverpool,  where  all  kinds  of  produce  fetched  the  best 
prices,  yet  he  found  that  the  grass  and  stock  grown  on  that 
land  paid  better  than  anything  else  (Hear,  hear).  Some  years 
ago  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  breaking  up  of  grass 
lands,  but  he  now  thought  that  the  best  return  would  gene- 
rally be  secured  by  draining  and  manuring  them.  He  had 
never  met  with  a  person,  who  farmed  old  tillage  land,  who  had 
not  found  great  diflSculty  in  getting  grass  seeds  ;  and  if  there 
were  not  everywhere  some  grass  lands  to  fall  back  upon,  the 
scarcity  of  seeds  might  render  it  very  diflScult  to  produce 
grasses,  and  especially  clover,  to  a  sufficient  extent.  He 
would  strongly  recommend  all  who  had  poor  grass  lands  to 
give  them  a  good  dressing  of  manure  every  other  year  for  a 
few  years,  before  making  up  their  minds  to  plough  them  up. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  little  expe- 
rience which  he  had  had  as  a  farmer,  that  if  cake  and  other 
manures  were  judiciously  applied  to  grass  lands,  there  would 
be  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  poor  pasture  land  as  there 
was  of  poor  tillage  land.  Looking  at  the  prices  of  late  years, 
he  thought  it  was  not  desirable  to  encourage  the  notion 
that  pasture  should  be  ploughed,  if  it  were  capable  of  being 
farmed  profitably  in  its  existing  state ;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
more  tenants  to  be  found  for  farms  with  grass  land,  or 
with  a  large  proportion  of  grass  land,  than  for  farms  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  arable  land.  It  was  important  to  consider 
whether  or  not  tenants  generally  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
higher  rent  for  land  if  it  were  ploughed  up  than  they  would  if 
it  remained  in  its  original  state ;  if  not,  the  landlord  might  be 
prejudiced  without  any  advantage  being  obtained  by  the  tenant. 
He  believed  that  the  manuring  of  grass  lands  twice  a  year 
would  in  many  cases  prove  profitable. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  had  had  a  little  experience  of  farming 
in  three  counties ;  namely,  Shropshire,  Essex,  and  Bedford- 
shire. There  could,  he  thought,  be  no  question  with  regard 
to  a  great  deal  of  the  poor  laud  in  Cheshire,  that  it  was  desi- 
rable to  keep  such  land  in  pasture.  Much  depended,  of 
course,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
where  there  were  springs  beneath  the  soil  a  poor  land  was  best 
adapted  for  grazing.  In  Bedfordshire  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  pasture  land  broken  up  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  which  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  dealt  with  iu  the  same  manner.    There  was  in 
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that  county  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass  land  which  was 
not  worth  Ss.  an  acre  to  graze,  and  which  might  be  made  very 
profitable  if  broken  up.  On  one  point  he  would  go  further 
than  Mr.  Payne  had  done.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  he  would  not  break  up  land  which  was  worth  £1  per  acre 
as  grass  land.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  break  up  pasture 
which  would  make  a  bullock  half  or  two-thirds  fat.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  grass  land  in  Bedfordshire  and 
other  counties,  which,  instead  of  feeding  animals,  literally 
starved  them  ;  and  as  the  ploughing  of  such  land  would  benefit 
the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  tradesman,  and  in 
fact  every  class  of  the  community,  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  breaking  it  up.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
Essex,  where  he  had  farmed,  to  which  the  same  remark  would 
apply ;  though  he  must  remark  that  in  that  county  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  aqualy  or  springy  laud,  which,  though  it 
did  not  produce  much  grass,  was  well  supplied  with  water,  that 
in  some  degree  supplied  the  place  of  grass.  He  thought  it 
was  very  desirable  that  the  landlord  should  in  all  cases  know 
something  about  his  tenant  before  he  allowed  him  to  break  up 
pasture  land  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  under  tillage  culti- 
vation ;  but  he  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
such  land  in  this  country,  the  bringing  of  which  under  tillage 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  When  grass  land  was  broken  up,  it  should 
always  be  well  drained  and  manured. 

.The  Chairman  said,  aj  no  other  gentleman  had  risen,  he 
would  himself  make  a  few  remarks.     Mr.  Wood  had  intro- 
duced a  new  feature  into  the  question  of  the  breaking  up  of 
grass  lands.     It  had  been  held  for  some  time,  and  in  fact  had 
appeared  to  be  a  pretty  unanimous  opinion,  that  a  certain 
description  of  inferior  grass  lands  might  be  advantageously 
converted  into  tillage.    It  was,  however,  quite  a  new  feature 
to  talk  of  converting  into  tillage  such  lands  as  they  saw  in 
Leicestershire  pastures  (Hear,  hear).     He  thought  that  if  that 
were  doae  it  would  be  found  that  a  very  great  mistake  had 
been  committed ;  because,  although  the  laud  might  be  laid 
down  again  in  pasture,  in  the  event  of  tillage  not  having  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  it  would  be  many  years,  perhaps 
he  might  say  many  generations,  before  its  condition  would  be 
equal  to  what  it  was   before  it  was  broken  up.    While  upon 
that  point,  he  might  remark  with  regard  to  a  diflference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Payne,  that  probably 
they  had  in  view  different  descriptions  of  land;  Mr.  Wood 
speaking  of  the  Leicestershire  lands  as  returning  to  pasture, 
which  they  soon  would  do ;  while  Mr.  Payne  spoke  of  the 
poor  soils,  which  would  be  longer  in  returning  to  their  former 
condilioH.     As  regarded  the  mode  of  converting  grass  land 
into  tillage,  he  thought  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  kind  of 
pasture  which  was  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.     In    the  case   of  a  rough   sedgy   grass,   never   grazed 
down,  he  thought  it  was  best  to  pare  and  burn;  because  the 
burning  was  more  effectual  than  ploughing,  in  a  mechanical 
point  if  view  ;   but  in  the  case  of  a  li^ht  sandy  soil,  bearing 
very  little  herbage,  and  that  little  generally  of  a  poor  descrip- 
tion, he  believed  paring  and  burning  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.     With  this  last  description  of  soil  his  experience,  so  far 
as  it  extended,  showed  that  ploughLug-in  was  the  preferable 
course.     For  example,  in  a  large  field,  part  of  which  was  pared 
and  burnt,  and  another  part  ploughed-in,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  produce  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  but 
afterwards  the  land  which  had  not  been  pared  and  burnt  pro- 
duced the  best  crops.    Then,  again,  climate  made  a  great  dif- 
ference ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  illusfration  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  discussions  of  that  club,  that  whereas  a  man  who  lived 
in  a  dry  climate  thought  all  descriptions  of  land  would  do  best 


in  tillage,  another  who  lived  in  a  humid   climate  knew  that 
there  was  land  of  the  finest  description— for  example.  Craven, 
in  Yorkshire— which,  while  it  produced  grass  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  would  be  almost  useless  under  the  plough.    As  to 
seed,  there  no  doubt  had  been,  and  were  still,  in   many  dis- 
tricts, great  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
them ;  but  he  thought  that  had  the  red  clovers  been  cultivated 
a  little  more  sparingly,  and  varied  with  other  artificial  grasses, 
the  difficulty  in  that  respect  would  not  have  been  so  great. 
Supposing  that  they  were  upon  the  four-course  shift,  the 
growth  of  red  clover  should,  he  thought,  be  limited  to  once  ia 
tight  years,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  practice  in  many  dis- 
tricts,   and    then    there     would    not    be     so    much    loss 
of    crop     as    where    clover    was    the    only    grass     grown. 
In  the  county  of  Bedford,   which   had  been  alluded   to  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  inferior  grass  land 
ploughed   up    with  great   advantage.      Probably    there   was 
scarcely  another  county  in  the  kingdom  in  which,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so  much  inferior  grass  land  had 
been  converted  into  tillage.     He   had   himself  witnessed  the 
breakiug-up  of  a  considerable  portion  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  corn,  more  mutton, 
and  more  beef  had  been  produced  since  than  was  produced  be- 
fore.     As    to  grass    lands  being   more   sought  after  than 
ploughed  land,  he  thought  that    depended   entirely   on  the 
quality  of  the  land.     Poor  grass  land  was  held  very  cheap 
indeed  ;  but  it  often  happened  that  it  would  make  good  corn 
laud.    In  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
tenant  who  would  give  a  very  great  increase  of  rent  if  the 
land  were  ploughed  up  ;  and  although  he  might  take  a  good 
deal  cut  of  the  soil  in  the  first  few  years,  afterwards  it  would 
still  be  worth  much  more  than  it  was  when  he  first  took  pos- 
session.    He  saw  no  difficulty  in  converting  land  of  that  de- 
scription into  arable.    If  they  could  not  make  good  grazing 
laud  out   of  .  sandy  or  light  soils,  they  might   at  all   events 
convert  it  into  tillage  with  very  great  profit. 

Mr.  Wood  replied  :  He  had,  he  said,  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  breakiug-up  of  grass  land  would  be  beneficial  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  On  that  point  he  did  not  differ  from 
any  of  the  speakers ;  but  he  contended  that  farmers  must  look 
to  themselves,  believing  as  he  did  that  it  was  through  every 
man's  doing  that,  that  the  country  generally  was  most  likely 
to  thrive  in  the  long  run.  What  was  needed,  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  was  a  state  of  things  that  would  enable  every  man 
to  combine  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interest  with  that  of  the 
country.  What  he  had  said  on  the  subject  had  special  refer- 
ence to  what  it  was  expedient  for  men  to  do  for  their  own 
interest.  What  he  had  wished  to  point  out  was,  that  although 
they  might  grow  a  much  larger  quantity  of  produce  in  conse- 
quence of  breaking-up  grass  land,  the  result  might  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  profitable.  In  considering  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  produce  of  land  in  pasture  and  its  produce  under 
tillage,  they  were  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  expense  of 
converting  grass  land  into  tillage.  Expense  was  the  great 
check  upon  the  breaking-up  of  pasture.  What  he  said,  or  in- 
tended to  say,  with  regard  to  the  grass  lands  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  would,  if 
ploughed  up,  soon  return  to  grass  again,  and  that  they  would 
yield  a  large  amount  of  produce  for  a  slight  expense  in  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Smytuies  observed  that  nearly  all  the  grass  lands  Of 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  had,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  ploughed  up. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
"  That  this  Club  is  of  opinion  that  Grass  Land  of  fair  quality 
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will  be  found  most  profitable  in  that  state ;  but  that  inferior 
pastures  would  yield  more  profit  to  the  occupier,  a  greater  rent 
to  the  landowner,  and  more  food  to  the  community,  if  con- 
verted into  tillage." 


Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Wood  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  introduced  the  question ;  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  similar  compliment  to  the  Chairman. 


VILLAGE    LIBRARIES    AND    READING    ROOMS. 


Sir,— -Allow  me  with  as  mucli  brevity  as  possible  to 
draw  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
to  a  subject  of  great  importance :  this  is  the  establish- 
ment of  Village  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms.  I  wish 
not  to  be  thought  to  take  credit  to  myself  for  introducing 
anything  new  :  I  only  want  to  advocate  a  plan  for  the 
progressive  education  of  the  working  classes,  which  has 
already  been  successfully  tried  by  the  Hants  and  Wilts 
Educational  Society. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Speech 
and  Plan  of  Lord  John  Russell,"  proves  well  enough 
that  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  adequate  amount  of  education  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  affirms,  too,  that  the  existing  defi- 
ciency of  education  does  not  prove  that  any  considerable 
number  of  children  are  without  education,  or  as  some 
express  it,  ^'■wholly  uneducated;"  but  only  that  the 
education  \sfor  a  shorter  term  than  is  desirable.  He 
shows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  go  to  school, 
but  remain  there  only  so  long  as  to  average  five  years 
for  the  entire  number. 

It  is  the  excessive  demand  for  child-labour  that  seems 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  this 
country.  But  who  shall  say  to  the  mechanic  and  the 
agricultural  labourer, ' '  Your  children  shall  not  render 
you  any  assistance  in  the  support  of  the  family  till  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  till  then  they  must  go  to 
school?"  Such  a  system  of  compulsion  may  do  for 
Austrians,  but  never  for  Englishmen.  Freedom  is  better 
than  education!  better  a  thousand  times  than  any 
education  centralization  would  confer.  Education  is 
good  only  when  it  capacitates  ;  but  compulsory  Govern- 
mental education  can  only  exist  by  incapacitating.  Dis- 
cussion and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  means  to  the 
former  ;  by  the  latter  these  are  inadmissible. 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  because 
we  have  not  a  national  system  of  instruction  the  whole 
country  must  be  steeped  in  ignorance.  This  is  just  an 
exemplification  of  that  fatal  distrust  of  national  virtue 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  centralization.  This 
is  as  though  parental  affection  and  responsibility  had  no 
recognition,  and  charity  no  existence.  We  cannot  too 
carefully  bear  in  mind  that  the  delusion  and  snare  most 
dangerous  to  our  public  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  is 
trust  in  law  for  the  accomplishment  of  moral  objects. 
Had  there  never  been  any  charity  by  law  in  this  country, 
charity  by  love  would  have  both  had  less  to  do,  and  done 
her  office  with  greater  alacrity.  The  law  has  both 
augmented  human  want,  and  It  has  enfeebled  human 
sympathy. 

But  voluntarism ,  which  springs  from  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  highest  instincts  of  our  nature,  dwells 
not  in  repose  ;  her  legitimate  and  only  possible  sphere 


is  action :  while  anything  remains  to  be  done  or  im- 
proved her  energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  And  when 
some  point  us  to  Russia,  we  in  return  point  back,  with 
pride,  to  England.  There  you  see  a  system  that  refines 
but  incapacitates  :  here  you  behold  the  force  of  a  sponta- 
neous willinghood,  and  the  triumphant  working  of  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  that  results  in  a 
vitality  and  perpetuity  in  England,  to  which  the  other 
people  of  Europe  are  utter  strangers.  The  manner  in 
which  Nelson's  famous  watchword  thrilled  through  the 
fleet,  and  wrought  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  is  fresh  in 
every  mind,  and  always  will  be.  What  magical  influence 
had  those  words?  Just  this.  They  were  the  simple 
efficient  embodiment  of  the  genius  that  had  nursed  and 
inspired  England  from  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  The 
word  "  duty"  occurs  never-endingly  in  the  despatches 
of  Wellington.  It  is  never  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Napoleon  and  his  generals  !  What  know  the  Russian 
serfs  and  the  Austrian  noblesse  of  duty  ?  It  is  just  this 
knowledge  of,  and  obedience  to  the  claims  of  this  duty, 
that  has  created  and  now  preserves  our  national  cha- 
racter. We  are  constrained  from  within,  not  compelled 
from  without. 

Well,  Duty  comes  to  us  now,  and  says— * 

"  What  has  been  done  merits  commendation ;  still, 
more  is  required.  The  habits  and  occupation  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  are  so  changed  as  to  render 
necessary  the  modification  of  existing  modes  of  popular^ 
instruction,  so  as  to  suit  present  requirements.  The 
excessive  demand  for  child -labour  diminishes  the  school 
age.  By  far  the  majority  of  children  are  in  the  fields 
or  the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  And  although  this 
seems  a  vexatious  hinderance  to  benevolent  schemes, 
yet  the  poor  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  earnings  of 
their  children.  And  if  you  have  a  true  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  work,  you  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  calm  admission  of  this  right,  but  will  seek  some 
other  way,  better  adapted  to  provide  education  to  those 
so  unfortunately  circumstanced.  From  this  necessity 
to  employ  child- labour  sprang  adult  evening  schools  ; 
and  the  progressive  training  thus  ensured  should  be  fol- 
fowed  up  and  completed  by  the  establishment  of  Village 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms." 

With  many  thanks  to  Mrs.  Duty  for  her  suggestion, 
let  us  talk  a  little  about  the  project. 

A  well-known  political  economist,  distinguished  for  the 
plainness  of  his  style,  once  said,  "There  is  a  place  to  which 
day-labourers  would  much  rather  po  after  their  labour 
is  over  than  to  school,  and  that  is — to  bed."  Some  may 
be  of  the  same  opinion  still,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
an  antiquated  notion,  for  it  is  now  less  customary  to 
treat  men  and  women  as  mere  pieces  of  mechanism, 
having  but  two  conditions— work  and  rest.  While  there 
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are  few,  on  the  one  hand,  who  would  defend  such  a 
system  of  entire  enslavement  of  body  and  mind,  there 
are,  on  the  other,  lamentably  few  willing  to  give  a  pro- 
per direction  to  its  occupation  when  granted. 

If  we  educate  in  the  schools,  we  must  prepare  for  the 
consequences  and  results  of  such  education.  Boys  and 
girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Why  ?  That  they 
may  use  their  acquisitions  only  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployers ?  or  for  their  own  improvement  and  recreation  ? 
or  that  they  may  exhibit  the  danger  involved  in  the  old 
adage,  "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing"? 
The  means  of  the  workman,  as  they  will  not  admit  of  his 
securing  without  benevolent  aid  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion at  an  early  age,  so  without  a  continuance  of  the 
same  aid  he  can  make  no  material  advance  during  man- 
hood. It  must  be  true  that  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  who  owe  to  the  labouring  poor  the  means  of 
wealth,  leisure,  and  knowledge,  ought  to  pay  back  to 
them  not  only  the  wage  of  labour — that  bare  subsistence 
money — but  that  priceless  possession,  of  which  labour 
tends  to  deprive  them.  The  necessities  of  the  poor 
should  not  be  our  stock  in  trade  !  And  if  we  want  business 
maxims,  I  think  these  are  safe  ones :  "  Humanity,  like 
honesty,  is  the  best  policy."  "  Liberality  is  the  truest 
economy."  If  these  are  understood  to  teach  that  men 
may  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  the  commutation  for 
all  the  duties  they  owe  to  the  State  and  their  fellow-men, 
they  have  been  wrongly  construed. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  public-houses  loudly  decried. 
They  undoubtedly  are  very  great  public  nuisances  ;  but 
before  we  can  succeed  in  subverting  them,  we  must,  ia 
their  place,  be  prepared  to  substitute  something  better. 
Men  are  gregarious  animals.  They  are  endowed  with 
an  undeniable  taste  for  association.  And  where  their 
meeting  is  attended  with  the  pleasantest  results  there 
they  will  most  congregate.  The  Tom-and-jerry,  the  Inn 
tap,  the  Bar,  the  Gin-palace — all  present  special  attrac- 
tions. The  caterers  to  this  taste  first  had  to  rival  and 
supersede  home — very  generally  a  by  no  means  difficult 
task — and  then  to  rival  and  supersede  each  other. 
Thousands  are  drawn  to  these  places  by  a  love  of  conver- 
sation, or  because  of  the  access  they  there  obtain  to  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  now  frequently  laid  upon 
their  tables  by  publicans,  who  thus  wisely  recognize  the 
great  demand  for  intellectual  stimulus  that  characterises 
this  age.  These  men  drink  merely  because  they  are 
there,  and  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  mental  re- 
sources provided  without  taking  "something  for  the 
good  of  the  house."  Now,  in  supposing  that  a  reading 
room  well  warmed  and  lighted  would  present  superior 
attractions  to  the  public-house  for  such  characters,  we 
are  not,  I  think,  begging  the  question. 

The  Hants  and  Wilts  Educational  Society  has  been, 
I  believe,  the  first  to  move  in  this  new  direction.  The 
secretary  has  published  a  brief  account  of  the  working  of 
a  few  of  these  institutions. 

He  draws  attention,  first  of  all,  to  a  village  on  the 
verge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  six  miles  distant  from  a  town, 
with  a  population  of  800.  "  So  warm  an  interest  did 
the  population  take  in  it,"  says  he,  "  as  well  the  far- 
mers as  the  labourers,  when  proposed  to  them  by  a 


zealous  and  benevolent  individual,  that  in  the  course  of 
last  year  more  than  ^100  has  been  raised  to  enlarge  the 
schoolroom  and  provide  fitting  accommodation  for  lec- 
tures and  reading-room ;"  and  a  sufficient  sum  has  been 
raised  to  start  with  a  library  of  230  volumes  of  books. 
It  numbers  32  subscribers  at  lOs:  or  6s.  annually  ;  31 
at  6d.  monthly  ;  16  at  2d.  monthly.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  squire  and  the  activity  of  the  officers,  the 
daily  and  county  papers  are  taken  in. 

Secondly,  he  mentions  an  institution  of  more  than 
three  years'  standing,  whose  library  contains  620 
volumes.  Here  there  are  5  subscribers  at  10s.  annually ; 
45  at  Is.  quarterly;  23  at  Id.  monthly,  to  the  library 
only.  The  Times,  Illustrated  News,  and  several  maga- 
zines and  other  papers  are  taken.  "  The  balance  of  the 
session  in  1853-4  was  £1  3s,  6d.,  after  making  an  addi- 
tion of  80  volumes  to  the  library." 

Thirdly,  he  mentions  a  small  rural  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,911.  The  association  is  in  its  second  quarter. 
It  numbers  18  subscribers  at  £b  annually;  11  at  ^'1 
annually  ;  42  at  28.  6d.  quarterly  ;  27  at  Is.  quarterly  ; 
5  at  2d.  weekly;   121  at  Id.  weekly. 

These  instances  should  set  us  at  rest  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  expense,  I  think.  When  one  comes  to  consider, 
we  see  that  what  are  likely  to  be  the  chief  expenses  are 
easily  dealt  with.  The  room  is  a  trifling  difficulty, 
though,  together  with  the  books,  the  greatest.  Fuel 
and  lights  involve  a  certain  expense,  though  varying. 
County  and  daily  papers,  as  they  would  only  be  wanted 
after  the  hours  of  labour,  could  be  procured  gratis, 
loaned,  or  obtained  at  half  price.  Large  numbers  of 
books  would  in  all  cases  be  presented.  If  the  current 
expenses  were  not,  however,  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
of  members,  they  might  be  by  the  fund  obtained  from 
lecturing. 

It  seems  feasible,  too,  that  all  the  counties  should 
unite  for  educational  purposes,  one  or  two  forming  an 
Union  ;  and  that  there  should  be  village  associations  in 
districts  for  the  delivering  of  lectures,  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  assistance.  Each  village  might  supply  a 
lecturer  prepared  to  give  a  lecture  on  some  agreed  sub- 
ject before  the  different  associations  in  the  district,  and 
receive  those  of  the  other  lecturers  in  return.  Thus 
a  lecture  might  be  secured  monthly  during  the  winter, 
affording  variety,  and  imparting  life  to  the  nssociation. 

Lectures,  like  other  good  things,  are  not  without  their 
abuse.  They  should  be  better  adapted  than  they  often 
are  to  the  audiences  before  whom  they  are  delivered ; 
and  they  should  be  regarded  more  as  provoking  inquiry 
than  as  satisfying  it.  There  are  numberless  subjects 
which,  treated  in  a  simple  conversational  style,  could 
not  but  be  beneficially  displayed.  The  range  we  possess 
is  as  extensive  as  the  works  in  nature,  to  make  men 
familiar  with  which  should  be  our  one  grand  aim. 

With  respect  to  the  library,  the  people  should  be  able 
to  take  the  books  home  with  them,  if  they  please. 
Home  is,  I  know,  oftentimes  an  unfavourable  place  for 
reading,  especially  when  the  house  is  small  and  crowded; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  very  snug,  and  men  will  enjoy 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  lendmg  library  of  spending 
their   evenings   intelligently  and   happily  with   their 
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children.  At  all  events,  as  we  seek  their  interests,  we 
must  avoid  adopting  any  course  that  will  alienate  them 
from  their  homes,  the  sanctity  and  peculiar  blessings  of 
which,  the  poor  should  be  rather  taught  to  prize,  than  to 
undervalue  and  relinquish.  In  all  our  social  amend- 
ments we  must  be  careful  never  to  disturb  the  roots  of 
those  domestic  virtues  and  affections  that  prove  at  once 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  British  character. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  books  thus  lent  will 
be  lost  and  misused.  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Why  not  a  Free 
Public  Library  and  Museum  in  the  City  of  London, 
established  without  Taxation?"  furnishes  some  valuable 
facts  to  show  that  the  loss  and  damage  upon  a  system  of 
book-lending  would  be  very  inconsiderable ;  indeed,  if  a 
proper  mode  of  lending  be  adopted,  it  need  not  occur 
at  all.  I  quote  from  this  pamphlet  the  following 
opinions: — M.  Guizot  says,  "  It  is  desirable  that  books 
of  public  libraries  should  be  lent  out.  There  has  been 
loss  from  the  practice  ;  but  the  loss  has  been  occasioned 
much  more  by  specific  defect  in  the  mode  of  lending  the 
books  than  by  the  practice  of  lending  itself.  I  think  an 
occasional  loss  of  books  a  very  reasonable  tax  to  pay  for 
the  general  use  of  books."  M.  Van  de  Weyer  says, 
"  In  Ghent,  out  of  600  volumes  lent  no  book  was  lost ; 
the  books  were  not  torn  or  dirtied.  If  lending  be 
confined  to  those  books  which  can  be  easily  replaced, 
the  inconvenience  is  small."  Mr.  11.  Stevens,  of 
America,  says,  "  Three  or  four  volumes  are  lent  if 
required.  The  persons  who  borrow  books  from  the 
town  libraries  are  to  a  great  extent  of  the  working 
classes,  who  spend  much  time  of  their  leisure  in  reading." 
"  In  Manchester,  out  of  70,000  volumes  lent,  only  one 
was  lost."  To  this  last  fact  Mr.  Reed  appends  the 
following  note :  "I  copied  last  autumn  the  following 
notice  posted  on  a  door  of  the  Manchester  Exchange 
(Subscription)  News  Room: — 'This  room  is  closed, 
owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  papers  stolen  from  the 
institution.'" 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  these  lending  libraries 
will  but  tend  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  associations  of 
home  in  those  whose  affections  naturally  cluster  about 
the  walls  of  their  clay  tenements  ;  while  to  those  in 
whom  a  vagrant  disposition,  imparted  by  nature,  de- 
veloped by  habit,  and  encouraged  by  a  slovenly  wife, 
predominates,  and  who  now  have  no  alternative  between 
home  and  the  public-house,  the  reading-room  will  offer 
a  friendly  refuge. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  danger  that  exists  to 
a  country  where  great  gaps  occur  between  the  classes 
of  its  people.  Such  institutions  as  these  would  aid  in 
making  the  steps  or  grades  in  the  social  scale  more 
natural  and  easy.  The  farmers  would,  in  numberless 
instances,  make  use  of  the  news-rooms,  and  would  so 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  labourers  of  the 
village  upon  a  different,  if  not  an  equal  footing  :  and  a 
means  of  intercourse  is  thus  established  through  the  agency 
of  intelligence  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  rich  and  poor. 
And,  further,  if  the  requirement  for  skilled  labour  in- 
creases, surely  the  fact  of  membership  with  this  associa- 


tion will  prove  no  indifferent  advertisement  to  a  working 
man. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  lessen  toil,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  hours  requisite  to  ensure  animal  support, 
&c.  It  is  possible  that  the  rising  generation  of  the 
poor  may  have  leisure,  without  detriment  to  their  pecu- 
niary interests.  The  blacksmiths  of  Birmingham  can 
now  earn  sufficient  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  three  first  days 
of  the  week.  What  a  dreadful  spectacle  would  our 
country  present,  were  all  our  industrial  classes  thus 
cursed  with  what  should  prove  a  blessing  !  It  is  impos- 
sible, with  such  an  instance  as  this  before  one,  not  to  an- 
ticipate the  general  relaxation  from  toil  with  much  fear 
as  well  as  hope.  That  this  great  boon,  which  our 
Creator  has  designed  to  give  us  through  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  be  not  lost  to  us,  we  must,  looking  forward  to 
probable  consequences,  prepare  the  artizan  and  the 
agricultural  labourer  for  its  right  use. 

This  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  executed  by  listless 
functionaries,  but  by  large-souled  philanthropists.  Nor 
do  I  here  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  deprecate  a 
lax  liberality.  The  wealthy  should  never  forget  that 
the  best  economic  gift  to  the  lower  orders  is  self-respect 
and  self-dependence.  He  who  is  really  a  benefactor 
will  work  out  this  lesson  amongst  the  poor — that  their 
own  resources  are  the  best  securities  against  want,  and 
that  they  themselves  may  be  their  own  best  benefac- 
tors. A  little  help  and  a  little  guidance  will,  in  fact, 
make  them  the  most  effective  instruments  of  their  own 
amelioration. 

"  The  system  that  could  raise  a  penny  a-week  from 
each  family,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "would,  of  its  own 
unaided  self,  both  erect  and  perpetuate  a  sufficient  ap- 
paratus for  schooling,  over  the  whole  empire,  or  over 
any  part  of  it  into  which  it  was  introduced,  in  about 
twelve  years." 

Because  the  poor  cannot  do  everything,  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  thrust  them  aside,  saying, 
"Then — you  shall  do  nothing.  We  will  provide  what 
we  think  best ;  and,  as  we  provide  it,  you  can  expect  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter."  Such  conduct  breeds 
suspicion  ;  and  they  think  that  we  have  our  own  private 
ends  to  answer  in  thus  befriending  them,  and  not  their 
true  interests  at  heart — which  indeed  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  shrewd  guess  enough. 

But  here  is  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing man,  in  which  he  is  directly  asked  to  co-operate. 
This  co-operation  has  been  most  readily  accorded  in 
many  districts  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  in 
all.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  meeting  called,  or  a 
lecture  given,  upon  the  subject  of  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  in  our  villages  and  rural  towns,  would  be  the 
only  necessary,  and  the  most  effectual,  advertisement  of 
the  design.  They  would  spring  up  here  and  there,  on 
every  hand,  their  spontaniety  furnishing  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  need,  and  the  best  guarantee  for  their 
permanence. 

As  we  are  sincere  patriots,  so  we  must  utterly  despair 
of  promoting  any  true  progress,  save  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  greater  worth  in  the  character  of  individuals, 
and  a  greater  number  of  such  individuals  in  the  country. 
And,  to  this  end,  can  we  do  better  than  strive  to  or- 
ganize such  rural  associations  as  I  have  advocated  ? 
Here  is  a  work  in  which  all  may  engage. 
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These  remarks  I  leave  with  you,  my  readers,  remind- 
ing you  that  great  moral  and  economical  changes  are  not 
the  achievement  of  a  single  arm,  but  of  many. 

Howard  Reed. 

Gedney  Marshy  June. 


PROFESSOR    WAY'S    NEW    SCHEDULE. 


Two  topics  brought  before  the  Weekly  Council  Meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  11th  June 
are  deserving  of  notice.  The  first,  the  new  schedule  of 
charges  adopted  by  the  Society  for  analyses  and  profes- 
sional opinions  to  be  made  by  Professor  Way,  its  con- 
sulting chemist ;  and  the  second,  "  St.  John's  Bread," 
or  a  sample  of  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Algaroba  bean 
or  Carob  tree,  imported  by  Mr.  Melladew  as  food  for 
stock. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  a  low  schedule  of  charges 
has  not  only  a  tendency  to  encourage  chemical  investi- 
gation, but  also  to  procure  additional  members  for  the 
Society  ;  while  an  increase  of  members  and  chemical 
analyses  is  calculated  to  reduce  expenses  in  the  labora^ 
tory.  In  this  respect  the  professional  labours  of  the 
consulting  chemist  of  the  Society  are  no  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  systematic  organization  and  sub- 
division of  labour  producing  the  greatest  results. 

The  commendable  course,  therefore,  is  straightfor- 
ward and  plain  ;  for  every  landowner  ought  to  analyze 
the  different  kinds  of  soil,  water,  &c.,  upon  his  estate, 
engrossing  the  analyses  in  a  book,  in  a  tabulated  form, 
for  the  sake  of  easy  reference  ;  and  every  tenant  his 
artificial  manures,  &c.,  to  test  their  value  and  genu- 
ineness. 

Many  examples  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  these. 
In  support  of  the  latter  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
immense  number  of  analyses  of  guano,  superphosphate, 
&c.,  mentioned  by  Professor  Way  in  his  annual  report, 
as  sufficient  to  show  the  high  value  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  place  upon  practical  investigation  of  this  kind  ; 
while  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  landlord  will  think  of  letting  a  farm  to 
a  new  tenant  until  he  has  first  satisfied  him  as  to  its 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemical  analyses;  for  we 
could  point  out  several  cases,  where  the  truth  of  this 
has  already  been  realized,  the  most  promising  candidates 
declining  to  offer  for  farms  in  the  market  until  the  dif- 
ferent soils  upon  them  had  been  analyzed ;  thus  sub- 
jecting landlords  to  choose  between  two  alternatives, 
both  of  which  are  more  expensive  than  the  charges  for 
analyses  at  issue. 

And  besides  this  view  of  the  question,  how  can  any 
landowner  know  the  real  value  of  his  land  without  first 
having  ascertained  its  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry?  A  not  very  uninteresting  example  in  sup. 
port  of  this  may  be  thus  quoted. 

About  eleven  years  ago  we  were  called  upon  by  a 
noble  Duke  to  give  a  professional  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  his  Grace's  park-farm  and  park  in  the  presence  of  his 


agent  and  bailiff".  The  agent  had  been  some  ten  years 
in  office,  the  bailiff  forty-six,  and  both  were  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  soil,  as  a  cold  clay — one  of 
the  most  unproductive  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  short,  never 
place  had  a  worse  name— its  only  qualification  being  to 
swallow  lots  of  the  Duke's  money,  thanklessly  returning 
little  for  it !  Around  us,  in  the  park,  rushes  were 
growing  in  abundance,  as  if  to  rivet  the  conclusions  of 
the  steward  in  our  mind — making  our  task  rather  a 
delicate  one.  Fortunately,  a  labourer  with  a  spade  was 
working  close  by,  whom  we  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
dig  a  pit  as  the  more  practical  way  of  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory solution.  The  soundness  of  this  was  appreciated 
on  both  sides  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  man  put  his  spade 
into  the  virgin  soil,  when  up  turned  the  chalk-subsoil  as 
white  as  his  shirt !  "  Who  would  have  thought  that  ?" 
exclaimed  the  agent.  "Oh!"  answered  his  bailiff,  in 
the  broad  and  sonorous  accent  of  his  native  county- 
Berwickshire — "  I  knew  that  well  enough ;  but  dig  here,'' 
as  he  put  the  spur  to  his  old  nag,  leading  us  with  a 
majestic  air  of  triumph  to  a  different  part  of  the  park, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  his  Grace,  who  appeared  to 
enjoy  very  much  the  experimental  system  of  philosophy 
we  had  somewhat  abruptly  introduced,  without  under- 
valuing in  the  slightest  degree  the  official  deductions  of 
the  old  school.  Accordingly,  another  pit  was  dug,  and 
no  chalk  found — a  result  which  crowned  the  bailiff"  with 
fresh  laurels.  As  a  pump  was  very  much  wanted  in  this 
part  of  the  park,  we  suggested  the  sinking  of  one,  as 
there  was  obviously  a  bed  of  gravel  or  sand  at  no  great 
depth,  full  of  water,  the  cause  of  the  rushes.  Our  pro- 
posal was  carried  into  effect  without  delay,  and  a  deep 
bed  of  fine  sand  found  full  of  water,  with  only  a  thin 
bed  of  clay  over  it. 

Now  in  this  example  we  have  both  geology  and 
mineralogy ;  and,  with  a  very  little  chemistry,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  noble  Duke  would  find  in  his  demesne  the 
elements  of  one  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  kingdom,  all 
that  was  necessary  to  effect  the  change  being  only  the 
judicious  mixture  of  soils,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary 
amount  of  drainage.  And  we  may  add  that,  in  riding 
over  his  Grace's  estates,  many  similar  cases  came  under 
notice. 

The  query,  therefore,  is.  How  many  examples  of  this 
kind  are  there  in  the  kingdom  ?  and  the  satisfactory  way 
of  solution  is,  obviously,  to  refer  each  case  individually 
to  experiment.  Dig  and  analyze  ;  for,  as  landlords  be- 
come impressed  with  the  true  importance  of  chemical 
analysis  in  the  laboratory,  this  is  the  practical  course 
they  will  pursue.  According  to  the  old  adage,  the 
proper  mixture  of  soils  "  is  buying  land  ;"  and  many  an 
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estate  could  be  doubled  in  value,  at  no  great  expense, 
by  such  means. 

THE  CAROB-BEAN; 
A    NEW    FOOD    FOR    CATTLE, 

The  algaroba  bean,  or  carob-tree  (Ceratonia  siliqiia  ; 
in  Greek,  Kapana),  the  fruit  of  which  is  sometimeB 
termed  "  St.  John's  bread,"  at  other  times  "  locusts,'' 
"  sweet  pod,"  &c.,  is  a  very  remarkable  plant,  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries 
skirting  the  shores  of  that  sea.  In  Malta,  it  is  said  to 
be  the  only  tree  indigenous  to  the  soil,  its  dark  green 
foliage  relieving  the  eye  from  the  irksome  monotony  of 
the  white  stone  inclosures  which  everywhere  abound, 
and  appears  originally  to  have  given  the  island  its  name. 
In  all  the  countries  where  it  grows  wild,  its  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  In  a  dried  state,  it  is  also 
largely  consumed  by  horses.  In  this  state,  full-sized 
pods  measure  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  about 
one  inch  in  breadth,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  When  ripe,  the  pods  are  round,  plump,  and 
contain  a  sweet,  nutritious  pulp. 

In  medicine,  its  pulp,  like  that  of  the  tamarind,  is 
slightly  purgative.  In  the  form  of  a  decoction,  it  is 
also  exhibited  as  a  pectoral  in  asthmatic  complaints  and 
coughs. 

We  have  seen  no  chemical  analysis  of  the  carob  bean; 
but  it  is  said  to  contain  about  "  fifty  per  cent,  of  sugar 
and  gum,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  oily  matter." 
This  would  point  to  its  being  used  to  most  advantage 
for  mixing  with  other  food,  so  as  "  to  season  it,"  giving 
it  a  flavour,  and  inducing  stock  to  eat  more  largely. 
In  the  generality  of  cases  it  would  appear  better  adapted 
as  food  for  milch  cows  than  fattening  stock,  especially 
those  disposed  to  run  to  fat,  where  sour  food  does  not 
agree  with  their  stomachs.  A  little  may  also  be  profitably 
mixed  with  the  dry  food  of  horses,  in  a  pounded  state  ; 
but  from  its  purgative  nature  it  is  probably  not  so  suit- 
able for  sheep,  although  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
In  a!l  these  cases,  however,  experiment  must  be  left  to 
settle  its  value,  whether  as  food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigB. 

At  present  we  ought  to  thank  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris  for  bringing  it  into  fresh  notice  ;  it  being  there 
largely  exhibited  by  Spain  and  several  other  southern 
states  of  Europe,  from  which  a  plentiful  supply  could 
no  doubt  be  had.  Where  grown  the  dried  pods  cost 
something  under  £Z  per  ton,  and  in  London  sell  at 
about  £8  lOs. 


With  regard  to  the  many  names  which  it  has  acquired, 
it  is  said  to  have  obtained  that  of  "  St.  John's  bread," 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
yielded  the  wild  honey  eaten  by  St.  John  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Metaphorically,  the  two  words  jusXi  aypiov — 
translated,  wild  honey — may  have  meant,  in  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  East,  the  carob-bean,  from  its  melli- 
fluous smell  and  sweetness  resembling  that  of  honey,  and 
have  been  eaten  along  with  the  locusts  ;  or  carob-beans, 
locusts,  and  honey  may  have  more  probably  been  the 
food  referred  to. 

The  term  "  locust,"  used  by  Mr.  Melladew  and 
others,  in  London,  is  obviously  a  misnomer,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  used  ;  for  locusts  were  permitted 
by  Divine  law  (Lev.  xi.  21,22)  to  be  eaten,  and  were  so 
by  the  Jews;  while  in  no  case  does,  or  can,  the  word 
liK^'i^ac, — translated  locusts — mean  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 
This  gentleman,  however,  in  his  letter  to  the  Council,  is 
quite  right  with  regard  to  the  "  husks  which  the  swine 
did  eat,"  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ; 
for  the  words  vko  twv  KepaTtMv — translated  "  with  the 
husks" — ought  obviously  to  have  been  rendered  with 
carobas,  or  caroi-heans,  meaning  with  the  fruit  of  the 
carob-tree,  which  was  used  as  food  for  swine,  according 
to  Columella,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  cotempora- 
neous  with  St.  John  the  Baptist — (cepwriwi/  being  the 
genitive  of  the  Greek  name  (Kfpnrta)  of  the  plant 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  and  not  with  the  husks  of  the  fruit, 
as  translated.  In  short,  husks  is  not  the  proper  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  unshelled  bean  a?  given  to  swine,  and 
as  now  imported. 

"  There  is  something  in  a  name,"  it  is  said,  and 
perhaps  the  best  designation  for  this  new  edible  will  be 
Carob-bean.  The  practical  question  at  issue  is  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial  as  food  for  our  different  kinds  of  stock, 
mixing  it  in  all  the  various  ways  which  circumstances 
may  dictate.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  given  medi- 
cinally alone.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  a 
more  perfect  analysis  of  it,  as  from  its  taste  and  smell  it 
probably  contains  an  aroma  and  tonic  peculiar  to  itself, 
less  or  more  affected  in  quality  by  season,  climate,  and 
management.  Pliny  tells  us  it  grew  abundantly  in 
Syria  in  his  time,  and  doubtless  also  it  will  be  found 
equally  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
Whether  is  the  European  or  Asiatic  the  richest  in 
quality  ?  Is  its  sugar  grape-sugar  or  cane-sugar  ? 
These  and  many  other  questions  demand  a  chemical 
solution. 


WHEAT    IN    TWO. FEET    ROWS. 


Sir,— It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe  a  paragraph 
headed  "  Rotation  of  crops,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Goodiff,  whose 
views  are  so  coincident  with  our  owu.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  he  ought  to  have  given  us  some  credit 
for  the  introduction  of  planting  corn  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
as  we  claim  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  it  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.     We  have  several  acres  this  year  ou  the 


same  plan,  worked  well  between  with  the  fork  on  common 
stetched  land  during  the  winter  months,  which  are  now  pro- 
gressing favourably  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  We  have 
also  one  acre  of  wheat  thus  treated,  which  is  sown  with  lucerne 
and  doing  well.  Mr,  Goodiff  is  unmistakably  on  the  right 
scent,  and  (as  he  observes),  "  let  but  the  work  be  done  well," 
and  success  is  certain.    We  have  this  aeason  about  40  acres, 
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on  various  fields  and  soils,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  number 
of  rows  on  a  stetch,  and  some  at  less  than  a  quarter  the  or- 
dinary quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  which  are  progressing  favour- 
ably. An  eminent  agriculturist  in  noticing  it  observed — 
"  Mr.  Haniy,  you  ought,  and  you  will  no  doubt,  by  this  pro- 
cess insure  every  plant  to  produce  some  ten  or  a  dozen  fine 
ears,  whilst  we  farmers  of  the  old  scliool  from  our  two  or  three 
bushels  of  seed  obtain  at  least  but  a  produce  of  two  weak  ears 
from  each  grain,  or  about  50-fold."  Our  answer  was  that  we 
very  much  doubted  if  they  ever  obtained  even  half  that 
amount,  viz ,  50  bushels  per  acre  from  such  a  proceeding. 
We  also  observed  that  we  should  be  well  satisfied  to  reap  two 
good  ears  from  each  plant  of  our  own  half-  b>ishcl  planted,  say 
100-fold,  or  50  bushels,  though  we  expect  more,  and  surprised 
him  when  we  reminded  him,  and  he  himself  became  thoughtful, 
that  were  it  possible  to  obtain  half  as  much  even  as  this  from 
their  two  bushels  (say  no  more,  though  many  use  it),  it  would 
amount  to  200  bushels  produce  per  acre,  which  clearly  showed 
the  error  in  sowing  thus  much  seed. 

The  following  is  the  purport  of  a  contemporary's  observa- 
tions, which  are  coincident  with  our  own  on  this  important 
subject  of  "  thin  seeding" : — "  The  iuterestiug  phenomenon  of 
vegetation  drawing  towards  the  light  has  often  been  exempli- 
fied amongst  potatoes  stored  in  a  dark  cellar ;  a  shoot  from 
one  of  them  will  often  make  its  way  across  a  floor  of  many 
feet  in  breadth,  and  rise  up  the  door  towards  the  keyhole 
where  a  ray  of  suashine  appears.  Roots  will  also  travel  long 
distances  in  search  of  food,  and  having  discovered  a  spot  where 
nourishment  for  the  parent  plant  is  deposited,  they  will  mul- 
tiply their  fibres  in  hundreds.  The  attraction  which  induces 
this  beautiful  natural  appearance  is  not  fully  understood,  as 
the  roots  have  frequently  to  pass  through  a  comparatively 
barren  portion  of  the  soil  previous  to  reaching  the  desired 
point.  The  study  of  physiology  may  in  the  course  of  time 
elucidate  the  mystery ;  but  at  present  the  knowledge  of  the 


fact  must  satisfy  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  their  guidance  and  instruction,  proving  the  ad- 
vantage of  deep  stirring  in  order  to  give  full  development  to 
the  root  progress.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  because  land  is  poor,  wheat  should  be  sown  thickly  to  en- 
sure a  crop.  The  more  sensible  course  would  be  to  limit  the 
supply  of  seed  to  the  capability  of  the  land  to  support  its 
growth  in  all  stages ;  it  being  always  understood  that  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  casualties,  viz.,  destruction  by  birds 
and  insects ;  but  not  for  careless  farming.  The  wonderful 
paths  of  the  tender  roots  through  masses  of  soil,  almost  im- 
penetrable to  the  steel  fork,  excite  astonishment,  and  raise  the 
thoughts  of  man  'to  Him  who  maketh  the  grass  to  grow  upon 
the  mountains.'  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  plants  themselves  '  tiller  out'  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
under  favourable  circumstances ;  these  facta  are  iu  favour  ot 
giving  the  crop  room  enough  to  display  its  vigorous  powers  of 
production.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  suggested  to  the  far- 
mer to  use  his  discretion  in  sowing  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  he  cultivates,  always  remembering  that  two  heads  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  will  not  come  to  perfection  where  the 
natural  soil  has  only  provided  for  one  ;  and  that  if  he  requires 
to  increase  the  yield,  he  must  bring  draining,  labour,  manure, 
and  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Attempts  to  in- 
troduce improvements  in  agriculture  will  often  meet  with 
strenuous  opposition  from  prejudice,  strengthened  by  the  habit 
of  following  in  the  jog-trot  path  of  the  '  good  old  times'  when 
farmers  having  a  monopoly  could  afford  to  let  weeds  have  a 
fair  chance  with  their  crops.  The  markets  have  lately  been 
high,  but  the  days  are  coming  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner.  It  will,  therefore,  never  pay  either  to 
smother  weeds  with  wheat,  or  wheat  with  weeds." 
Hardy  and  Son,  Seed  Growers, 

Maldon,  Essex. 
June  3, 1856. 


THE    DUKE    OF    NORTHUMBERLAND    AND    HIS    TENANTRY. 


The  presentation  to  Mr.  Wetherell,  late  a  tenant  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  arose  out  of  circumstances 
well  known  to  the  public,  and  which  consisted  of  a  silver  vase 
and  £400,  was  made  at  a  public  dinner  in  Richmond,  York- 
shire, on  Saturday,  June  7.  The  company  included  represen- 
tatives from  other  counties. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Outhwaite  presided,  and  gave  the  usual  toasts ; 
after  which. 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  said  :  I  now  rise  to  perform  a 
most  important  duty — one  which  I  wish  had  fallen  into  more 
able  hands,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  it.  I  need  scarcely 
say  we  are  met  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Wetherell  a  testimonial  for  the  indefatigable  and  able  manner 
iu  which  he  has  supported  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers 
of  England  (Hear,  hear).  I  have,  in  general,  a  great  aversion 
to  assist  in  any  movement  that  may  tend  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
.•■eelings  of  any  party ;  but  in  this  instance  I  feel  proud  of 
having  been  one  of  the  committee  selected  to  show  the  public 
estimation  for  Mr.  Wetherell,  and  also  to  show  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  that  the  conditions  offered  to  the  tenants  of 
the  Stanwick  estate  are  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  tenant- 
farmsrs  of  this  country  (cheers).  We  were  told  a  few  years 
ago,  by  a  noble  lord  then  holding  a  high  position  in  the 
cabinet,  that  farmers'  heads  were  as  heavy  as  the  clods  they 
cultivated ;  and  certainly,  had  these  conditiona  been  accepted, 


we  should  have  justly  deserved  the  compliment  the  noble  lord 
was  pleased  to  pay  us  (Hear,  hear).  Probably,  half  a  century 
ago,  the  despotic  manner  in  which  the  Duke  and  his  advisers 
have  attempted  to  treat  tenant-farmers  might  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  live 
in  an  age  when  our  brethren  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  crushed 
by  arbitrary  restrictions  without  a  free-speaking  of  our  minds 
on  the  subject  (Hear).  I  dare  say  that  some  parties  suppose 
that  this  testimonial  has  been  got  up  entirely  by  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Wetherell ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Several 
hundred  subscriptions  have  been  received  from  parties  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wetherell  except  in  connection 
with  this  agreement,  and  certainly  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  spark  of  fellow-feeling  about  hirn  must  sympathize 
with  him  in  the  matter  (Hear,  hear).  The  principle  of  the 
agreement,  I  believe,  the  public  at  large  look  upon  as  unfair  and 
wrong.  Upon  referring  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  I  find  that 
upwards  of  300  are  from  the  district  of  Peterborough  alone, 
others  from  Cambridge  and  Bedford ;  also  a  large  number 
from  Lancashire,  the  west  of  England,  and  various  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms—England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (applause). 
The  gentlemen  from  those  distant  parts,  who  have  supported 
the  cause,  had  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wetherell 
was  induced  to  enter  on  his  farm.  They  had  no  idea  that  Mr, 
Moore  was  commissioaed  by  the  Duke  to  invite  Mr.  Wetherell 
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to  take  the  farm,  which'was  theu  in  wretched  condition,  though 
under  the  management  of  the  Duke  himself  and  his  agents 
for  several  years  before  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  impossible  I 
can  enter  into  details  of  what  took  place ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  Mr.  Wetherell  was  assured  by  Mr.  Moore  that  if  he  would 
have  the  place  no  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance 
(Hear,  hear).  Influenced  by  this  persuasion  Mr.  Wetherell 
took  the  farm,  and  there  he  resided  for  eight  years;  yet,  after 
laying  out  considerable  capital  to  put  the  place  in  creditable 
condition,  after  the  £30  prize  had  been  awarded  to  him  in 
August  last  for  the  best-managed  farm  on  the  Stanwick  estate, 
he  is  all  but  driven  from  the  place,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  farm  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  tenants  (Hear, 
hear,  and  "  Shame  !")  1  am  glad  the  Duke  has  seen  fit  to 
withdraw  the  agreement,  and  is  about  to  offer  another,  which, 
from  what  I  can  learn,  no  reasonable  person  can  object  to.  It  has 
been  announced  by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moore, 
that  if  the  agreement  about  to  be  offered  to  the  tenantry 
should  not  be  to  their  satisfaction,  they  would  not  be  required 
to  sign  it ;  but  Mr.  Wetherell  was  not  to  know  that  any  al- 
teration had  been  made  until  his  farm  was  let  (Hear,  hear). 
Gentlemen,  we  thought  that  to  allow  such  proceedings  to  pass 
unnoticed  would  be  the  means  of  staying  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Now,  sir  (addressing  Mr.  Wetherell), 
it  is  to  you  that  we,  as  representing  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  consider  ourselves  indebted  for  the  straight- 
forward, manly  way  in  which  you  have  acted ;  and  we  regret  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  advisers  have  not  pur- 
sued towards  you  the  same  upright  course  (applause).  We  are 
aware  that  you  have  sunk  considerable  capital  in  improvements, 
and  that  you  are  now  prevented  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
unexhausted  capital  left  in  the  farm.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  now, 
that  upwards  of  three  thousand  subscribers — three  thousand 
agriculturists,  I  may  say — have  placed  at  my  disposal  this  very 
handsome  vase  (pointing  to  the  testimonial),  of  which  I  ask 
your  acceptance  (applause).  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Presented  to  Mr.  William  Wetherell,  along  with  a 
purse  of  400  sovereigns,  by  nearly  3,000  subscribers  from  -xW 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  his  manly  and  independent  conduct 
in  advocating  the  right  of  farmers  to  equitable  agreements 
with  their  landlords,  and  more  particularly  for  sacrificing  his 
farm  at  Kirkbridge,  rather  than  sign  an  unfair  and  oppressive 
agreement  proposed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland" 
(loud  cheers).  I  hope,  sir,  this  will  be  handed  down  to  your 
posterity  for  many  generations,  and  tliat  by  the  tenour  of  this 
inscription  they  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  same  up- 
right and  honourable  line  of  conduct  (Hear,  hear).  I  have 
further  the  pleasure  of  asking  you  to  accept  a  purse  contain- 
ing upwards  of  400  sovereigns  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  left  considerable  capital  in  the  farm  at  Kirkbridge,  for 
which  the  Duke  and  his  agents  have  offered  you  no  compen- 
sation, must  be  our  excuse  for  the  steps  we  have  taken  (Hear, 
hear).  I  have  again  to  ask  you  to  accept  this  handsome  vase 
and  purse  of  gold,  and  hope  you  will  live  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  agricultural  community  of  the  kingdom 
(loud  cheers). 

The  health  of  Mr.  Wetherell  was  then  drunk  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  who  was  received  with  renewed  cheer- 
ing, said  :  I  rise  on  this  occasion  with  some  regret,  seeing 
that  the  number  of  friends  present  is  so  small ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers 
live  at  a  great  distance,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
absence  (Hear).  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  only  the  distance  that 
has  kept  them  away  (applause).  To  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
'he  genuine  aympnthy  you  have  always  shown  me  in  this  un- 


pleasant and  unfortunate  affair,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
kind  expressions  with  which  you  have  made  this  presentation 
today,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks.    I  have  no  idea 
that  this  handsome  testimonial  is  presented  to  me  as  a  private 
individual;  but  rather  as  representing  the  interests  of  the 
tenant-farmers,   and  for  resisting  what  might  on  future  occa- 
sions have  been  extremely  inimical  to  their  welfare  (a)iplause). 
Although  I  shall  suffer  most  seriously  by  the  loss  of  capital 
sunk  in  the  farm,  yet  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  regret 
having  done  what  in  my  conscience  I  believe  was  only  just  to 
myself  (Hear,  hear).    I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  did 
what  I  ought,  and  I   leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  to  judge  between  my  landlord  and  myself  how  far  I 
was  right  or  wrong  (applause).     Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  further  with  remarks  of  this  sort ;   but,  as  briefly 
as  I  can  explain  to  you  the  exact  conditions  under  which  I 
became  the  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.     Aa  far 
back  as  1847  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  agent,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.     He  called  me  into  another  room,  and  said, 
"  Wetherell,  I  have  come,  desired  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland,  to  offer  you  Kirkbridge.     It  is  an  exceedingly  good 
farm,  and  the  rent  low.     We  want  a  tenant  who  will  manage 
this  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  model  for  all  the  tenantry 
on  the  estate,  and  the  Duke  has  sent  me  to  you"  (Hear,  hear). 
I  said  I  did  not  sufficiently  know  the  place,  but  I  would  on 
the  following  Tuesday  go  to  look  at  it,     I  was  there  to  the 
hour,  and   was  told    we  had  to  be  with   the  Duke  at  two 
o'clock.     We  had  not  a  moment  got  out  of  the  house  when  he 
told  me,  "We  are  going  to  erect  a  new  set  of  farm-buildings 
from  one  end  of  this  place  to  the  other ;"  f\nd  not  twenty  yards 
farther  he  again  stopped  me,  and  said,  "I  must  tell  you  that 
you  must  be  a  yearly  tenant ;  you  cannot  have  a  lease  of  the 
place.     I  am  intending  to  put  the  whole  of  the  tenantry 
on  leases  and  agreements ;  but  you  are  to  be  a  tenant  to 
manage  the  farm  entirely  as  you  like."    We  went  over  the 
farm,  and  I  observed  that  there  was  little  ploughing  land  for 
the  place,  but  that  the  field  we  were  in  should  be  laid  down 
to  grass.     He  said,  "  If  you  will  lay  this  down  to  grass,  you 
shall  plough  another."     He  then  hurried  me  into  the  presence 
of  the  Duke,  who  first  asked  me  very  courteously  how  I  was 
— for  I  had  the  honour  of  being  previously  known  to  his  Grace 
— and  then  asked  if  I  liked  the  farm.    I  said  I  did,  but  that  if 
the  same  quantity  of  game  was  to  be  continued  I  would  not 
have  it  rent  free.     His  Grace  gave  me  his  word  that  I  should 
have  no  cause  to  complain  about  the  game,  and  asked  what 
other   requests   I  had  to  make.     I   said  Mr.  Moore  had   in- 
formed me  that  a  new  set  of  buildings  was  to  be  put  up,  and 
then,  to  cut  the  thing  short,  the  Duke  said  1  had  betier  make 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Moore,  and  that   he  was  glad  I  liked 
the  farm.     I  entered  on  the  farm.     The  Duke  said  he  did  not 
intend  that  I  was  to  send  any  part  of  my  family  ;  but  as  I 
could  not  come  at  the  May  term  my  son  and  daughter  went 
before  me.    As  soon   as  possible   I  came,  and  then  told  Mr. 
Moore  I  thought  he  had  seen  sufl[icient  of  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of   my    sou   to  know  whether  he  was  a  person  that 
would  answer  as  a  tenant.     He  said  he  wanted  no  better,  and 
at  my  request  asked  the  Duke  to  release  me  that  I  might  re- 
sume my  business  at  Durham,  and  allow  my  son  to  remain. 
The   Duke  said,   "  No,  I   want   old  Mr.  Wetherell  ;   I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to   him,  and  cannot  allow  him  to  leave."  (Hear, 
hear.)     I  name  these  circumstances  only  to  show  the  reasons 
why  I  left  a  business  at  Durham  of  greater  value  than  the  farm, 
in  addition  to  the  consideration  that  I  was  getting  old,  that  I 
was  anxious  for  my  son's  benefit,  and  was  also  fond  of  farming 
myself.    It  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  hardship  not  to 
allow  me  to  go  back  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  to  require  me 
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to  sign  this  agreement,  or  to  walk  about  my  business.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  was  how  I  came  to  be  the  tenant  of  Kirkbridge, 
and  after  coming  I  can  conscientiously  assure  you  that  farm- 
ing the  place  for  the  greatest  possible  profit  was  a  consider- 
ation that  never  occurred  to  me  or  to  my  son.  It  was  our  daily 
anxiety  to  improve  the  place  as  far  as  money  could  do  it,  and 
to  oblige  and  please  the  Duke.  In  this  I  believe  we  suc- 
ceeded, of  which  the  letter  written  to  me  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  will  be  sufficient 
evidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  certainly  occurred  to  me  that 
if  his  Grace  had  kindly  condescended  and  stooped  to  do  me  jus- 
tice, viz.,  to  have  granted  me  such  a  lease  or  agreement  as 
would  have  been  just  to  any  tenant,  it  would  have  added 
dignity  to  his  name,  and  left  me  upon  the  place.  (Applause.) 
Gentlemen,  for  all  your  kindness  I  feel  deeply  obliged.  (Great 
applause). 

Mr    W.  Harrison  (Kirhbank)  next  gave  "  The  Land- 
lords." 

Mr.  B.^RBER  (Catterick)  then  said  :  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  for  your  acceptance  on  the  present  occasion  a  toast, 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  toast  of  the  day,  "  The  health 
of  the  Tenant-farmers"  (applause).  They  are  a  class  to  whom 
the  proceedings  of  this  day  are  deeply  interesting ;  and 
although  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wetherell's  withdrawal 
from  the  Stanwick  estate  are  familiar  to  every  agriculturist, 
and  although  the  leading  points  have  been  placed  before  you 
by  our  chairman  with  his  usual  judgment  and  discretion — and 
also,  permit  me  to  add,  with  an  earnestness  which  does  credit 
to  his  sympathy  with  a  brother  agriculturist— yet  I  think  I 
should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  class  whose  health  I  have 
the  honour  to  propose,  were  I  to  confine  myself  to  general 
observations,  and  to  refrain  entirely  from  referring  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wetherell  in  particular.  His  position  to-day  may  be 
that  of  any  other  tenant-farmer  in  this  neighbourhood  in  a 
few  months.  If  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  are  to 
be  suffered  to  introduce  agreements  drawn  up  either  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  or  to  gratify  some  private  crotchets  of 
their  agents — if  the  tenant-farmers  are  to  be  annually  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  discharge,  or  the  alternative  of  sigumg 
conditions  which  they  know  at  the  time  they  sign  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  fulfil— (Hear) — conditions  which  are  at  the 
best  but  a  premium  for  hypocrisy  and  an  insult  to  their  under- 
standing, seeing  that  the  agent  himself  (Mr.  Moore)  declared 
that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  put  into  execution — 
(Hear,  hear) — then  it  is  quite  time  annual  tenure  should  cease, 
or  that  some  arrangement  should  be  introduced  whereby  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  may  be  secured  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
rent  of  the  farm  to  the  landlord.  (Hear,  he.ir.)  The  relative 
position  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  just  this  :  The  landlord  has 
a  quantity  of  land  to  let ;  the  tenant  has  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  at  his  disposal,  which,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  igno- 
rant of  other  branches  of  industry,  or  partially  so,  he  is  in 
some  measure  compelled  to  invest  in  transactions  connected 
with  the  cidtivation  of  laud.  This  capital  is  not  invested  in 
the  land,  you  will  observe,  but  in  the  produce,  and  it  will  be 
for  the  tenant  to  use  his  utmost  skill,  energy,  and  industry  to 
secure  a  return  of  his  capital  with  interest  for  its  investment, 
and  also  a  due  reward  for  his  personal  services.  I  contend 
that  the  landlord  has  no  more  right  to  dictate  the  manner 
in  which  a  tenant  shall  crop  his  farm,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  deteriorate  the  soil— (Hear,  hear) -than  the  man  who 
lends  his  money  upon  approved  security,  and  regularly 
receives  his  interest,  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  borrower 
the  manner  in  which  he  shall  employ  it  (applause). 
The  testimonial  before  us  is  the  spontaneous  offering  of  nearly 
3,000  subscribers,  who  thereby  declare  not  alone  their  ap- 


proval of  Mr.  Wetherell's  conduct,  but  their  disapprobation  of 
any  agreement  which  does  not  give  to  the  tenant-fjrmer 
liberty  of  action  as  security  of  capital.  Deprive  him  of  his 
political  freedom  if  you  will — exercise  your  influence  to  change 
his  religious  creed  if  you  will — make  his  civil  and  religious 
existence  subservient  to  your  own  pcilitical  views  or  private 
aggrandisement  if  you  will — but,  O,  ye  landlords  of  England, 
seek  not  to  coerce  that  spint  of  inquiry  and  improvement 
which  is  the  lever  of  the  agricultural  world  (applause).  If  ye 
do,  then  as  surely  as  I  stand  here  this  day,  the  younger  and 
more  intelligent  tenant  farmers  of  this  country  will  make 
themselves  a  home  in  another  and  a  happier  clime,  where  their 
intelligence  will  be  respected  and  their  industry  rewarded 
(applause).  But,  gentlemen,  I  refrain.  I  hope,  I  trust,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  discussions  to  which  the  introduction  of  this 
agreement  has  given  rise  will  be  of  great  value  both  to  land- 
lords and  tenants,  will  teach  them  both  to  bear  and  forbear, 
and  mutually  to  respect  the  opinions  of  each  other.  Then  as 
years  roll  by,  and  as  Mr.  Wetherell  continues  to  gaze  upon  that 
vase,  he  will  feel  that  his  residence  at  Kirkbridge  has  not  been 
in  vain  (cheers).  Not  in  vain,  if  by  his  example  while  resident 
there  he  has  encouraged  the  tenant  farmers  to  take  advantage 
of  those  means  which  men  of  science  and  of  mechanical  skill 
have  placed  at  their  disposal.  Not  in  vain,  if  by  his  refusal 
to  sign  this  agreement  the  landlords  of  this  country  may  be 
at  length  convinced  that  their  duty  is  to  encourage  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellect,  the  scientific  researches,  and  the 
political  freedom  of  "  The  tenant  farmers"  (loud  applause). 

Mr.  J.  OuTHWAiTE,  in  responding,  cordially  thanked  Mr. 
Barber  for  his  boldness  and  manly  conduct  in  thus  stating  to 
the  ^rcat  and  small  landlords  what  was  their  duty  towards  the 
tenantry  of  this  country. 

Capt.  Harland  said  he  had  to  propose  a  toast  which  car- 
ried with  it  its  own  recommendation  ;  therefore,  without  any 
lengthened  eulogium,  he  would  at  once  give  the  health  of  the 
Chairman — a  distinguished  agriculturist,  a  kind  neighbour 
and  friend,  and  an  excellent  and  honest  man  (applause). 

The  Chairman  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  R.  Kay  said  the  next  toast  had  been  allotted  to  him— 
the  health  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  they  were  all  pretty 
well  acquainted,  and  whom  they  were  glad  to  see  occupying 
the  vice-chair  (applause). 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  he  was  much  obliged  for  the 
compliment,  though  on  leaving  home  he  had  no  idta  of  being 
placed  in  that  position.  He  sincerely  trusted  the  tenant- 
farmers  would  always,  like  our  army  and  navy,  show  a  bold 
front  against  oppression,  and  protest  against  all  feudalism  and 
serfdom  (applause) 

Mr.  J.  OuTHWAiTE  next  gave  the  health  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Thairlwall. 

Mr.  Thairlwall  expressed  his  thanks  in  an  able  speech, 
which  we  regret  our  limits  prevent  giving  in  full. 

Mr.  Wetherell  next  gave,  "The  Press." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wetherell,  and  some  other  com- 
plimentary toasts,  followed,  and  the  company  broke  up  about 
eight  o'clock. 


NORTH    LINCOLNSHIRE     FARMING 
SECOND  TO  NONE. 

Sir,  —  The  Mark  Lane  Express  being  so  famous  for 
scientific,  practical,  and  profitable  information  to  farmers,  I  beg 
to  send  you  the  following  statement,  which  will  show  the  high 
and  good  farming  on  the  Wolds  in  North  Lincolnshire  for 
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some  years  back,  by  Mr.  Richard  Dawson,  who  occupied  the 
Lordship  of  Withcall,  four  miles  from  Louth,  which  Lordship 
contained  about  2,700  acres.  He  boarded  aud  lodged  in  his 
house  thirty-four  ploughmen,  with  a  suitable  number  of  female 
servants;  and  he  put  yearly  1,500  long-wooUed  ewes  to  the 
ram  as  breeding  stock.  In  December,  1838,  he  sold  his  three 
years'  wool  to  Messrs.  Holdsworth  for  £5,981  4s.,  consisting 
of  11,767  fleeces  and  3,148  tods. 

May  30,  1840,  Mr.  Dawson  paid  Mr.  Robert  Norfolk  for 
bones  for  manure  and  linseed  cake  £2,111  6s.  8d.,  of  which 
there  were  12,000  bushels  of  bones,  at  2s.  6d.  per  bush.,  £1,500. 

In  January,  1841,  he  paid  Mr.  Norfolk  for  bones  for  manure 
£1,562  Hs.  9d.  The  rent  at  this  time  was  £2,000,  and  the 
tithe  £500  per  annum.  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  father  laid  out 
yearly  £1,500  in  bones  for  manure  for  twenty-two  years  in 
succession,  besides  large  sums  yearly  for  oilcake;  aud  I  saw 
and  took  a  copy  of  the  above  receipts  aud  tod  bill  at  Mr. 
Dawson's  house.  I  once  counted,  when  Mr.  Dawson,  sen.,  was 
living,  in  a  close  of  352  acres  of  clover  or  seeds  1,000  ewes, 
with  a  lamb  to  each  ewe,  making  together  2,000  head  of  sheep 
Stock  grazing  with  some  young  cattle  and  horses.  This  great 
close  was  part  of  an  old  rabbit  warren  of  1,000  acres  when  Mr. 


Dawson,  sen.,  entered  upon  the  farm.  Such  rabbit  warrens  at 
that  time  were  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  money  for  wool 
yearly  appears  large,  and  upon  land  a  few  years  backs  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Dawson  grew  yearlj  600 
acres  of  turnips,  and  gave  his  feeding  sheep  oilcake  and  corn 
with  the  turnips,  therefore  Mr.  Dawsou  was  a  great  winter 
feeder  of  sheep,  at  the  same  time  he  grew  yearly  600  acres  of 
clover  or  seeds.  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  father,  who  occupied  the 
farm  until  he  died,  had  proved  that  green  crops  were  the  main- 
stay of  all  good  farming',  aud  that  the  more  meat  a  poor 
ploughed  land  farmer  sent  to  Smithfleld,  the  more  corn  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  per  acre  at  Mark  Lane.  Meat  and  wool 
were  two  great  leading  objects  with  the  late  Mr.  Dawaon.  Of 
course  his  sou  would  follow  the  profitable  example.  I  need 
not  add  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  a  lease  of  his  farm  ;  but  the  fa- 
mous North  Lincolnshire  tenant-right  or  custom  would  have 
protected  him.  The  North  Lincolnshire  tenant-right  is  a  fiae 
example  to  all  the  world.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  first-class 
cultivation.  It  has  made  North  Lincolnshire  second  to  none 
in  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils. 

Samuel  Arnsby. 

No.  18,  Norfolk-street,  Hyde-park,  June  3, 1856. 


OXFORDSHIRE  AND   BANBURY  AMALGAMATED  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


ANNUAL  SHOW. 
On  Tuesdaj',  the  second  annual  stock  show  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Societies,  with  the  show  of  implements  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Banbury  Agricultural  Association, 
took  place  in  Banbury,  when  there  was  a  ver\'  good  supplj"- 
of  stock  and  of  implements,  and  a  verj'  numerous  party  of 
visitors,  it  being  calculated  that  not  less  than  1,000  persons 
Yisited  tile  ground  during  the  daj'. 

THE  AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

CHAMPION  PRIZE. — BY  J.  H.  LANGSTON,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

For  the  best  horned  cattle  in  the  yard,  whether  shown 
as  extra  stock  or  for  competition,  £7  to  J.  H.  Langston, 
Esq.,  for  a  roan  cow. 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  less  than  two  years,  £7  to  Mr.  J. 
Druce,  Ensham.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £3  to  Mr.  W. 
Cother,  Middle  Aston. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  two  years,  £5  to  Mr. 
H.  Mann,  Lighthorne.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £3  to 
Mr.  .1.  Druce. 

For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  milk,  having  calved 
within  six  mouths  of  the  daj'  of  exhibition,  £6  to  J.  H. 
Langston,  Esq.,  M.P.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £3  to 
Rev.  G.  Warriner,  Bloxham  Grove.  Highly  commended, 
Mr.  W.  Cother. 

For  the  best  cow,  imder  40  months  of  age,  in  calf  or  in 
milk,  £.')  to  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P.  For  the  second- 
best  ditto,  Ditto.  Conime;ided,  Clement  C.  Dormer,  Esq., 
Rousham  ;  ditto,  Mr.  H.  Middleton,  Cutslow. 

For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  for  breeding  purposes,  under 
18  months  old,  £5  to  Mr.  H.  Middleton.  For  the  second- 
best  ditto,  £3  to  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P. 

MARES  AVITH  COLTS. 

For  the  best  cart  mare  and  colt,  £5  to  H.  J.  Sheldon, 
Esq.,  Brailes  House.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £3  to 
Mr.  W.  Hadland,  Clattercote. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Southdown  shear  hog  ram,  £4  to  Colonel 
North,  M.P.    For  the  second-best  ditto,  £3  to  Ditto, 


For  the  best  long-woolled  shear  hog  ram,  £4  to  Mr.  W. 
Cother.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £2  to  Ditto.  Highly 
commended,  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  Upper  Swell. 

For  the  best  long-woolled  ram,  of  any  age,  £4  to  Mr. 
W.  Cother.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £2  to  Mr.  C. 
Gardner. 

For  the  best  Down  Cotswold  shear  hog  ram,  £4  to  Mr. 
W.  Gillett,  sen.,  Southleigh.  For  the  second-best  ditto, 
£2  to  Mr.  J.  Druce. 

For  the  best  Down  Cotswold  ram,  of  any  age,  £4  to 
Mr.  J.  Druce.  For  the  second-best  ditto,  £2  to  Mr.  W. 
Gillett. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  breeding  long-woolled  shearling 
ewes,  £3  to  Mr.  W.  Cother.  For  the  second-best  ditto, 
£2  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  breeding  Southdown  shearling 
ewes,  £3  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  For  the 
second-best  ditto,  £2  to  Colonel  North,  M.P. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  breeding  Down  Cotswold  shear- 
ling ewes,  £3  to  Mr.  John  Rowland,  Islip.  For  the 
second-best  ditto,  £2  to  G.  H.  Barnett,  Esq.,  Glympton 
Park. 

PIGS. 

For  the  best  boar,  not  less  than  twelve  months  nor  more 
than  three  years  old,  £3  to  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Ensham. 

For  the  best  boar,  not  more  than  twelve  months  old,  £2 
to  Mr.  J.  Marriott,  Floore. 

For  the  best  sow,  not  more  than  three  years  old,  £2  to 
Mr.  J.  K.  Tombs.     For  the  second-best  ditto,  £1  to  Ditto. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  best  collection — Ist  prize,  £3,  Messrs.  Baiford 
and  Son,  Banbury  ;  2iid  prize,  £1  5s.,  Mr.  Mascord,  Ban- 
bury;  3rd  prize,  15s.,  Mr.  Joseph  Gardner,  Banluuy. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

The  following  were  commended  : — Two  shear  hog  rams, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hobbs ;  and  a  long-woolled  ram  and  a 
shearling  ram,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cother. 

The  judges  .ilso  awarded  £2  to  a  cheese-making  app.i- 
ratus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Griffiths,  of  Rirminnham  ; 
and  £1  to  W.  Sawney's  winnowing  machine,  with  hariff 
apparatus  attached,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Sawney,  of 
Beverley. 
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THE    PARIS    AGRICULTURAL    EXHIBITION. 


The  reigu  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
whether  wc  consider  it  merely  as  an  eventful  period, 
chequered  with  stirring  and  political  events,  or  whether, 
soaring  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophical  specula- 
tions, we  view  it  in  its  influence  on  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  general,  and  the  destinies  of  the  French 
people  in  particular,  will  certainly  furnish  the  future 
historian  with  ample  materials  wherewith  to  erect  an 
historical  monument  upon  which  posterity  will  gaze 
with  gratitude  and  wonder. 

Among  those  arts  that  most  contribute  to  the  civili- 
zation of  mankind,  and  which  Napoleon  the  Third  has 
fostered  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  perseverance, 
tliere  is  certainly  none  more  important  than  agricul- 
ture. History  tells  us  that  civilization,  and  its  bright 
train  of  refined  arts,  morality,  religion,  and  social  se- 
curity, invariably  enter  as  impei'ishable  seeds  into  the 
fine  furrows  opened  by  the  plough,  however  rude  the  im- 
plement; and  it  teaches  us  also  that  on  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  hangs  the  fate  of  nations. 

It  is  in  vain  that  a  country  may  have  reached  the  very 
acme  of  affluence  and  glory— the  power  that  rules  it 
may  have  achieved  the  most  salutary  reforms,  strength- 
ened ancient  liberties  and  social  institutions,  enacted 
new  laws  regulating  the  relatively  equal  pressure  of 
public  burthens — it  maj'  have  so  encouraged  industry 
and  commerce  that  the  country  it  governs  has  become 
the  gi'eat  mart  of  the  world — its  docks  may  be  filled 
with  ships,  its  warehouses  with  goods,  its  banks  with 
money — it  may  have  added  fresh  brightness  to  the  halo 
of  glory  already  encircling  the  national  standard — its 
armies  may  tread  with  a  conquering  step  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  whilst  its  mighty  fleet,  propelled  by  an 
invisible  power,  are  extending  to  the  remotest  spots  of 
the  earth  the  awe  of  their  mighty  and  resistless  ai'ma- 
ments,  together  with  the  gentle  and  beneficent  and  civi- 
lizing sway  of  their  rule — its  artists  may  equal,  nay, 
surpass,  tlie  most  famous  in  ancient  times — its 
poets  may  enchant  by  strains  equally  harmonious 
with  those  of  the  most  gifted  geniuses  that  ever  lived ; 
in  one  word,  that  a  nation  may  have  reached  all  excel- 
lences, all  perfections  in  every  branch  of  social  pur- 
suits and  duties ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
— and  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  chapter  of  these 
causes  is  a  bulky  one — let  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man be  blasted ;  let  his  harvest  perish ;  let  the  multi- 
tudes crowded  in  the  dingy  haunts  of  industry  and  com- 
merce besiege  in  vain  the  national  granaries  ;  let  the 
ghostly  spirit  of  famine  stalk  through  the  land,  reaping 
with  an  insatiable  ferocity  its  own  harvest  of  death  and 
horrors;  then  one  might  exclaim,  0  civilization!  where 
is  thy  glory  ?  Industry  and  commerce  !  what  avail  your 
riches  ?  Armies  and  fleets !  where  is  your  might  ? 
Virtue,  religion,  morality,  science,  genius !  where  is  your 
sway  ? 

It  would  be  idle  on  our  part  to  adduce  facts  to  pi-ove 


this  proposition ;  history  is  replete  with  such ;  and  the 
records  of  our  times  would  furnish,  if  necessary,  many 
a  dire  illustration  of  this  truism.  Taking  this  for 
granted  then,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
like  Napoleon  III.,  who  has  given  so  many  proofs  of 
his  wisdom  and  depth  of  judgment,  to  stir  up  the 
latent  energies  of  the  great  nation  he  rules,  and  advance 
their  prosperity,  should  have  bestowed  upon  the  art 
of  agriculture,  the  Alma  Mater  of  civilization,  his 
most  persevering  attention,  his  most  untiring  eff'orts. 
It  is  to  that  solicitude  we  are  indebted  for  the 
magnificent  agricultural  display  we  have  undertaken 
to  describe,  in  doing  which  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  whatever  be  the  strength  of  our  expressions, 
whatever  the  prolixity  of  our  details,  whatever 
our  anxiety  to  record  faithfully  and  completely 
that  grand  spectacle  in  all  its  peripeties,  we  have  the 
humiliating  consciousness  of  remaining  beneath  our 
task.  Although  at  the  time  we  are  penning  these 
lines  we  have  had  only  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  the 
general  arrangements  of  this  exhibition,  yet  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  a  full  description  of  the  preliminary  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  insure  its  success,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  transit  and  agglomeration  of  so  many  animals, 
produce,  and  machinery,  converging  to  one  spot  from 
all  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  vast  number  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
various  termini  of  the  Paris  railways,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  the  Palace  of  Industry  in  vans  and  waggons — 
not  a  single  animal  being  permitted  to  walk  through 
Paris — we  must  say  at  once  that  for  an  undertaking  of 
that  magnitude,  nothing  could  exceed  the  completeness 
and  success  of  these  arrangements. 

At  the  various  ports  of  disembarkation  the  strictest 
orders  were  given  for  the  good  reception  of  exhibitors 
and  their  produce,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  with 
the  best  possible  effect.  As  to  our  own  experience,  we 
think  it  a  duty  on  our  part  to  testify  here  the  high 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  kind  reception  we  experienced 
from  the  civic  authoi'ities  at  Dunkirk. 

We  left  London  in  the  magnificent  and  commodious 
steam-ship  the  City  of  Norwich,  belonging  to  the 
North  of  Europe  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whom 
we  must  congratulate  for  having  in  their  service  ships 
so  well  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  and  agents, 
captains,  and  crews  so  willing  to  serve  and  oblige. 

We  had  on  board  a  good  cargo  of  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  cattle,  contributed  from  our  prin- 
cipal breeders,  and  many  of  which,  we  feel  certain,  will 
be  honoured  with  prizes.  Having  taken  the  precaution 
of  announcing  our  landing  at  Dunkirk  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town,  we  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  on 
our  arrival  the  most  pleasant  of  all  receptions — that  of 
expected  guests.  We  found  on  the  quay  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  among  whom 
one  whose  amiableness  has  been  so  fully  appreciated  in 
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England,  M.  Titterant,  and  MM.  Dessurne,  appointed 
by  the  sub-prefect  of  Dunkirk ;  to  all  of  whom  we  beg 
to  tender  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  tlieir  un- 
remitting attention  in  ministering  to  our  wants  and  ac- 
commodation. Stables  belonging  to  untenanted  cavalry 
barracks  had  been  prepared  for  us  ;  and  thither,  after 
being  safely  landed,  our  cattle  were  conducted,  by  a 
numerous  stafi"  of  men  engaged  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
tectel  by  a  body  of  the  police,  and  amidst  the  wonder- 
ing curiosity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  M. 
Titterant  having  intimated  to  us  that  the  Palace  was 
not  ready  for  our  reception  in  Paris,  we  were  willingly 
induced  to  extend  our  stay  in  Dunkirk,  having  every 
thing  we  required  for  the  cattle  most  bountifully  pro- 
vided by  the  I  rench  Government. 

We  soon  had  a  large  accession  to  our  numbei's.  The 
day  after  we  landed,  another  large  vessel  belonging  to 
the  same  Company  brought  the  Scotch  contribution  to 
the  Great  Paris  Show,  consisting  of  142  head  of  cattle 
and  some  hundreds  of  sheeji,  together  with  about  one 
hundred  exhibitors  and  attendants.  Mr.  Maxwell,  of 
Edinburgh,  had  come  over  a  few  days  previously,  and, 
seconded  by  the  ready  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  I 
have  alreadj"^  named,  had  made  ample  preparations  for 
the  lodging  and  feeding  of  so  large  a  cargo.  Both 
the  Scotch  and  our  quarters  were  constantly  besieged 
by  great  crowds,  anxiously  peeping  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  closed  doors,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  eagerly  rushing  into  the  stables  and  gazing 
with  kindly  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  huge  frames 
of  our  shorthorns.  Several  agricultural  committees  of 
various  neighbouring  towns  also  did  us  the  honour  of 
visiting  us;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  admission  of  so  many  visitors,  for  the 
object  of  securing  rest  to  our  animals,  the  barracks 
where  we  Avere  located  would  have  become  a  regular 
show  yard. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  at  Dunkirk  a  special 
train  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  safely  reached 
Paris  early  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  and  by  12  o'clock 
all  our  stock  were  conveyed  to  the  Palace  in  vans  and 
waggons  supplied  by  the  French  government,  A  great 
number  of  animals  had  already  arrived ;  and  fi-om  all 
the  railway  stations,  waggons  after  waggons  continued 
to  bring  fresh  loads,  up  to  Wednesday  evening,  by  which 
time  all  the  stalls  were  pretty  well  filled. 

As  everybody  knows,  this  remarkable  exhibition  is 
held  in  the  gorgeous  palace  lately  built  for  the  univeisal 
one  that  took  i)lacc  last  year.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  tlie  whole  of  the  central 
nave  is  turned  into  a  beautiful  garden,  with  lawns, 
masses  of  green  shrubs,  and  gay  flowers.  Three  foun- 
tains throw  into  the  air  a  freshening  stream  of  water 
that  cools  the  atmosphere  j  rows  of  substantial  halls 
are  ranged  at  equal  distances  all  along  the  side-aisles; 
each  is  provided  with  a  manger,  and  at  convenient  dis- 
tances a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  at  hand.  Outside 
the  building  numerous  sheds  are  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pigs,  sheep,  poulti'y,  and  implements;  and 
under  others,  vast  stacks  of  hay  and  straw,  and  huge 
piles  of  sacks  of  meal  are  ready  for  distribution. 


All  through  the  immense  Palace  a  great  deal  of 
bustling  is  observable ;  men  of  all  climes,  wearing  the 
most  extraordinary  costumes,  and  speaking  the  most 
heterogeneous  languages,  are  met  in  all  directions;  but 
it  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  distribution  of  hay  and 
meal  is  made,  that  one  forms  a  correct  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  Then  can  be  seen  representa- 
tives of  all  the  German  states,  the  Hungarians,  Tyro- 
lese,  Pennsylvanians,  Bulgarians,  Moldavians  and  Wal- 
lachians,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Scotchmen,  and  many  of 
our  own  English  farm-labourers ;  and  as  these  men  do 
not,  like  their  masters,  adopt  the  general  fashion  of 
dress  worn  by  gentlemen  in  all  European  countries, 
they  have  come  decked  in  their  gayest  national  cos- 
tumes, some  of  which  are  more  strange  than  pictu- 
resque. 

The  gathering  of  cattle  in  the  building  is  not  less 
motley  than  their  drovers — all  sizes,  all  colours,  all 
shapis  are  discernible ;  and  this  diversity  of  breeds  will 
assuredly  afford  the  most  useful  and  practical  trait  of 
this  Great  Exhibition,  by  enabling  the  agriculturists  of 
various  nations  to  compare  their  native  breeds  with 
those  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  form  a  right 
judgment  as  to  their  respective  met  its.  That  England 
shall  gain  by  this  comparison  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  slie  is  worthily 
represented  on  this  auspicious  occasion  in  all  the  classes 
in  which  her  breeds  are  prominently  superior  to  those 
of  other  countries ;  and,  from  the  feelings  of  foreign 
breeders,  which  we  have  already  been  able  to  "test,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  very  few  of  the  animals  shown  by 
English  breeders  will  return  to  England,  and  that  high 
prices  will  be  readily  paid  for  the  prize  beasts  whenever 
their  owners  will  part  witli  them. 

The  tiial  of  implements  is  laboriously  going  on.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  macliinery  sent  to  the 
exhibition,  we  will  mention  only  the  number  of  thrash- 
ing-machines, which  exceeds  sixty.  To  test  the 
respective  merits  of  these  implements  in  a  satis- 
factory manner — that  is,  with  justice  to  the  exhibitors, 
and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  judges — it 
would  take  a  whole  week  alone  to  accomplish  that 
task ;  b\it  the  report  must  be  made  by  Saturday  night, 
the  31st  of  May,  together  with  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
other  kinds  of  implements,  the  number  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  give,  not  having  yet  obtained  a  catalogue,  but 
which  must  be  something  like  two  thousand;  and  the 
task  of  the  judges  for  the  various  classes  of  animals 
will  be  equally  arduous.  In  the  cattle  show  alone 
there  is  nearly  one  thousand  animals. 

The  agricultural  produce  is  not  less  well  represented 
than  implements  and  stock.  In  the  immense  galleries 
on  both  sides  of  the  building,  and  covering  the  whole  of 
the  aisles  where  the  cattle  is  located,  a  vast  display  of 
every  kind  of  produce  is  arranged  in  beautiful  order, 
together  with  the  produce  of  those  branches  of  industry 
and  manuf  icturcs  which  are,  more  or  less,  related  to 
agriculture. 

As  you  look  down  from  the  galleries  on  the  splendid 
garden  below,  which  seems  to  have  been  created  by  the 
magic  wand  of  a  neci'omancer,  the  splendour  of  the 
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sight,  the  exquisite  blending  of  colours,  so  beautifully 
relieved  by  the  green-sward  of  the  lawns,  and  the  som- 
bre hue  of  evergi-een  shrubs,  baffle  description.  Masses 
of  the  rarer  plants,  gracefully  grouped,  flowers  of  the 
gayest  colours,  tall  pine-trees,  cedars,  palms,  and  other 
tropical  productions,  are  mosttastefully  phintcd,  some 
forming  knolls,  covered  with  the  finest  turf,  and  thus 
symb(di5ing,  by  a  hapi)y  and  beautifully  suggestive 
promiscuousness,  the  union  and  reciprocity  that  all 
nations,  all  climes,  all  races  of  men  ought  to  foster 
and  cultivate  for  the  mutual  advantage  and  happiness 
of  all. 

Each  part  of  the  world,  each  climate,  each  na- 
tion, possesses  peculiar  natural  advantages  suited  to 
its  requu-ements  j  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  none  to  be  found  that  does  not  lack  other 
advantages  equally  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  prosperity,  and  which  are  likewise  the 
privilege  of  other  communities  differently  situated. 
Now,  all  these  advantages  form  many  links  of  a  whole. 
and  must  be  brought  together,  that  perfection  may  be 
attained  ;  and,  we  say  it  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted, this  Great  Exhibition  will  do  more  towards 
eliciting  those  points  of  contact,  by  means  of  which  the 
various  nations  who  have  sent  in  specimens  of  their 
agricultural  riches  may  be  brought  together  in  the  holy 
alliance  of  progress,  than  any  other  means  that  could 
be  well  devised  by  human  judgment  and  policy. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  event  should 
have  happened  so  soon  after  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
the  blessings  of  which  are  thus  made  obvious  by  the 
beautiful  Exhibition,  the  genei'al  features  of  which  we 
have  faintly  endeavoured  to  describe.  In  our  next 
communication  we  shall  tell  the  share  each  nation  has 
taken  in  this  solemnity,  and  shall  describe  as  minutely 
as  possible  the  characteristic  features  of  the  numeious 
breeds  of  stock  thcr^  "."seiiibl'^d,  antl  co.apare  thr'r  re- 
spective merits,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  means 
of  improving  their  qualities  and  correcting  their  defects 
by  the  judicious  crossing  with  more  perfect  breeds  pure 
as  our  own.  We  enter  upon  this  task  fully  impressed 
with  its  paramount  importance  to  English  agriculture. 
Never  was  there  an  opportunity  so  great,  so  complete 
in  all  its  bearings,  to  establish  in  the  broad  light  of  an 
immense  comparison  the  infinite  superiority  of  English 
breeds  and  produce.  Already  several  publicists,  eco- 
nomists,  and  writers  of  various  merits,  had  statistically 
proved  that  superiority  ;  but  it  was  in  books  alone, 
which  are  read  only  by  the  few.  The  millions  have 
now  opened  before  them,  under  the  crystal  vault  of  a 
splendid  palace,  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  book,  worded  in  facts,  every  page  of 
which  records  in  unmistakeable  characters  the  greatness 
of  English  agriculture,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
skilfid  enterprise  of  the  English  farmer. 

Paris,  May  30. 

The  much-vexed  question  of  over-fattening  in 
breeding  cattle  has  been  again  agitated  here  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  fail,  we  are  certain,  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
one  of  the  rules  in  the  programme  of  this  Exhibition 


was,  that  all  animals  found  too  fat  by  the  judges  would 
be  thereby  disqualified  from  competing  for  prizes.  So 
far  so  good  ;  but  how  arc  the  breeders  to  know  the 
point  of  condition  to  which  they  must  stop  ?  How 
are  the  judges  to  draw  the  line  with  that  nicety  which 
justice  demands?  If  rumour  be  true,  some  of  our  most 
renowned  breeders  have  just  seen  their  best  animals 
disqualified  for  over-fatness.  If  so,  it  is  due  to  them, 
due  to  the  public  in  England,  that  the  judges  should 
publicly  state  the  rules  by  which  they  were  guided.  In 
the  absence  of  authenticated  information,  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  any  more  pointed 
remarks ;  but  before  this  article  is  closed  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  list  of  the  prizes,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  studiously  withheld  from  the  public,  although 
the  show  Palace  has  now  been  open  for  several  days, 
and  then  we  will  freely  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
rumoured  exclusions. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  annoyance  to 
English  exhibitors,  which  has  marred  to  a  gri  at  extent 
the  general  satisfaction  which  was  at  first  experienced 
by  all,  from  the  beauty,  taste,  and  excellence  of  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  Palace  and  annexed  sheds — 
that  is,  the  extension  of  the  time  first  named  in  the 
programme  for  the  duration  of  the  show.  It  was  fixed 
to  last  only  about  a  week.  Now,  by  a  new  decree 
promulgated  since  our  arrival  in  Paris,  it  is  to  last 
until  the  14th.  Many  causes  contribute  to  making 
this  a  very  serious  evil.  In  the  first  place,  it  proves  a 
very  great  inconvenience  to  exhibitors  to  be  kept  so 
long  from  their  homes,  together  with  their  servants,  at 
a  time  when  both  men  and  masters  have  pi'essing 
operations  to  attend  to  at  home,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  relying  on  a  shorter  absence,  had  made 
their  arrangements  accordingly,  which  arrangements 
are  thrown  into  confusion  from  this  unexpected  delaj'. 
Another  circumstance  still  aggravates  that  evil-  the 
foot  disease  exists  in  the  Palace  among  a  goodly 
number  of  animals,  and  is  rapidly  extending.  Some 
of  our  Shorthorns  have  been  attacked,  and  had  to  be 
removed.  The  suffocating  heat  of  the  Palace  when  full 
of  visitors,  want  of  exercise,  imperfect  ventilation,  are 
so  many  causes  tending  to  the  spread  of  this  distemper, 
and  make  exhibitors  still  more  anxious  to  remove  their 
animals  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  first  named.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  question  was  freely  discussed  among 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  exhibitors,  who,  after  a 
short  consultation,  determined  to  go  in  a  body  and 
wait  upon  Monsieur  de  St.  Marie,  the  Commissaire 
General,  and  lay  this  grievance  before  him.  We  think 
it  due  to  this  gentleman  t6  state  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  courtesy  and  good-feeling  with  which  he 
received  the  deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Feversham, 
the  Honourable  King  Ilarman,  Captain  Ball,  Mr.  R. 
de  la  Trehonnais,  &c.  On  his  being  asked  for  an  in- 
terview, he  immediately  led  the  way  into  his  private 
room  ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Trehonnais  having  explained  to 
him  the  object  of  the  step  the  English  exhibitors 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  take,  he  courteously 
replied,  that  being  only  subordinate  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  whose  orders    he    had    to    execute. 
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the  English  exhibitors  had  better  apply  to  him, 
he  being  the  only  competent  authority  to  decide  the 
question.  But  at  the  same  time  ho  begged  to  express 
his  ov,ii  opinion  merely  as  a  private  individual,  and 
asked  them  if,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  a  country  so 
famed  for  its  strict  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  gentle- 
manly feelings,  they  should  think  it  an  act  consis- 
tent with  those  feelings  to  go  and  pick  a  quairel 
with  the  Minister  for  having  extended  a  few  days  the 
duration  of  that  gi-eat  spectacle  which  had  cost  France 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds,  sixteen  thousands 
of  which  were  for  prizes  alone  ?  After  so  much  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  was  it  not  natural  the  French 
Government  should  feel  inclined  to  extend  the  duration 
of  the  show  with  the  view  of  affording  to  the  people  in 
general,  and  the  gi-eat  number  of  agTiculturists  from 
all  countries  who  had  flocked  to  Paris,  an  opportunity 
of  admiring  such  a  gathering  of  animals,  implements, 
and  produce  as  perhaps  would  never  again  be  brought 
together  ?  This  view  of  the  question  produced  the  in- 
stantaneous effect  of  cooling  down  most  of  the  grum- 
bling, and  the  Deputation  almost  unanimously  waived 
their  intention  to  protest ;  and,  after  having  thanked 
M.  de  St.  Marie,  left  his  room,  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  their  position,  although  their  opinion  as  to  its 
hardship  had  not  undergone  any  material  change. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  magnitude  of  this  Exhibition 
in  point  of  excellence  in  its  arrangements,  the  merits 
of  the  things  exhibited,  and  especially  their  unprece- 
dented numbers.  There  are  no  less  than  1,300  head 
of  cattle,  divided  as  follows  : — Shorthorns  140,  bred  in 
England  ;  subdivided  into  two  classes — yearling  bulls 
and  yearling  heifers ;  old  bulls  and  cows.  In  the 
Young  Class  there  are  25  bulls  and  27  heifers  ;  in 
the  Old  Class,  36  bulls  and  43  cows.  To  these 
the  programme  had  at  first  announced  only  four  prizes 
to  each  category,  or  sixteen  in  all ;  but  a  subsequent  de- 
cree has  further  extended  the  prize  list,  and  eight  prizes 
have  been  given  to  each  of  the  bull  classes,  and  seven 
to  the  heifers  and  cows  respectively.  Besides  these, 
tliere  are  prizes  given  to  the  Shorthorns  bred  in  France, 
which  form  a  distinct  class,  and  of  which  there  are 
55  exhibited,  making  a  total  of  195  Shorthorns. 

The  Herefords  are  most  niggardly  represented. 
There  are  two  bulls  and  two  cows  altogether ;  that  is 
four  animals,  three  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  competing  for  six  prizes  !  What  have  the  Here- 
ford breeders  been  about .'  The  Devons  are  not  much 
better  here,  whatever  they  may  be  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  shows  ;  of  these  there  are  only  four 
bulls  and  seven  cows,  to  compete  for  eight  prizes. 

The  Scotch  breeds  are,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Shorthorns,  better  represented  than  any 
other,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  merits,  the  Ayr- 
shire and  Black-polled  cattle  especially  ;  of  the  former 
there  are  18  males  and  60  females,  bred  in  Scotland. 
To  these  29  prizes,  8  for  the  bulls  and  1 1  for  the  cows, 
have  been  given.  Besides  these  78  Ayrshire  animals 
there  are  17  more,  born  in  France,  which  form  a  dis- 
tinct class,  making  a  total  of  95  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 
Of  the  Black  Angus  tribe  there  are  about  40  animals 


exhibited,  to  which  13  prizes  were  offered.  Of  the 
West  Highland,  30  beasts  are  competing  for  11  prizes. 
The  Irish  Kerry  herd  is  represented  by  23  animals, 
among  v.'hich  8  prizes  will  be  distributed.  Altogether 
the  number  of  animals  exhibited  by  the  United  King- 
dom, including  the  Channel  Islands,  is  nearly  400. 

The  Dutch  breed  numbers  about  40.  The  various 
Swiss  tribes  of  horned  cattle  amount  to  no  less  than  228 
animals,  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Friburg, 
Bernese,  Sch\vitz,  Central  and  Eastern  Switzerland, 
and  Unterwald.  Of  the  Tyrolese  and  Austrian  herds 
there  are  62  animals.  Of  the  long-horned  Hungarian, 
Moravian,  Gallician^  Bavarian,  and  Bohemian  races 
there  are  46  animals;  and  4  buffaloes  from  Hungary. 
Saxony  has  sent  12  animals;  Denmark  and  Holstein  32. 

The  French  races,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  are  very 
remarkably  and  numerously  represented.  The  heavy 
and  gaunt  Norman  breed  muster  61  animals  ;  the 
Flemish  race,  37 ;  the  beautiful  white  Charolais  breed, 
so  similar  to  our  Short-horns,  amount  to  36  animals  j 
the  Gascon  race — some  of  which,  it  is  said,  found  its  way 
to  England  some  two  hundred  years  ago — is  represented 
by  only  two  male  animals.  The  other  breeds — such  as 
the  Garonese,  Courtois,  Breton,  Limosine,  Salers, 
Partheuaise,  &c.— muster  about  one  hundred  more, 
which,  with  the  French  contribution  to  the  Short-horns 
and  other  English  breeds,  make  a  total  of  nearly  500 
head,  many  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  cross  of 
Short-horn  bulls  with  the  native  breeds,  and  thus  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  whole  ex- 
hibition. 

The  sheep  of  all  races  and  all  countries  are  also  very 
numerous.  England  has  sent  about  250  lots,  of  various 
breeds ;  Holland,  24  lots  ;  Austria,  about  100  pens  ; 
Saxony,  28;  other  foreign  states,  18.  France  has  con- 
tributed—of her  own  breeds,  or  of  foreign  sorts  bred  in 
France — nearly  200  pens  :  making  a  total  of  about 
1,200  sheep,  500  of  which  are  contributed  by  France, 
400  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  by  the  European 
states. 

In  the  Pig  class  there  are  171  animals,  72  of  which 
are  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  82  by  France,  and 
17  by  other  countries.  Out  of  the  82  belonging  to 
France,  there  are  no  less  than  65  representing  the 
English  breeds  ;  thus  showing  how  widely  they  are 
being  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  in  what  estima- 
tion they  are  held. 

The  Poultry  class,  &c.,  numbers  474  pens,  containing 
about  1,400  birds. 

In  the  Implement  class  there  are  2,107  lots,  com- 
prising every  kind  of  instrument  or  appliance  con- 
nected with  agriculture :  of  these,  571  belong  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  3  to  Australia,  88  to  Belgium,  51 
to  Denmark,  5  to  Holstein,  2  to  the  Roman  States,  7 
to  the  United  States,  42  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg, 33  to  Holland,  1  to  Prussia,  5  to  Saxonj% 
36  to  Switzerland,  4  to  Wurtemberg,  and  no  less  than 
1,430  to  France. 

In  the  Agricultural  Produce  department  there  are 
4,635  lots,  only  120  of  wliich  belong  to  England,  480  to 
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various  other  nations,  and  4,066  to  Franco,  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  obvious  that  anything-  like  an  attempt  to  do  full 
justice  to  this  gigantic  Exhibition  is  beyond  our  limits, 
and  would  take  many  ponderous  volumes.  The  cata- 
logue alone  is  a  huge  volume  of  447  pages.  Wc  shall, 
however,  in  our  next  article,  endeavour  to  give  a  general 
Idea  of  the  principal  features,  or  more  striking  points  of 
interest  in  the  Palace,  together  with  a  comparative  de- 
scription of  the  principal  breeds  there  exhibited. 

The  appalling  inundations  which  have  brought  de- 
solation, death,  and  unheard-of  misery  to  so  many 
homes,  and  utter  ruin  to  so  many  people,  have  suggested 
a  generous  idea  to  one  of  our  English  exhibitors — Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  who,  seconded  in  the  most  magnanimous 
spirit  by  Mr.  Charles  Townelcy,  has  commenced  a  list 
of  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  many  victims  of  this 
frightful  calamity.  There  is  also  a  project  of  offering 
to  M.  Tisserant,  the  late  French  commissioner  in  Eng- 
land, a  tribute  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  who  know  him. 

All  this  will  tend  to  cement  the  good  feeling  between 
the  two  nations,  and  bind  still  closer  the  tie  of  friend- 
ship which  unites  them.  A  common  interest  but  re- 
cently brought  them  on  the  same  field  of  battle,  where 
the  blood  of  their  generous  children  was  mingled,  and 
freely,  lavishly  poured  out,  for  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  justice.  Another  interest  has  just  brought  them  on  a 
different  battle-field — one  of  peace  and  plenty,  where 
the  value  of  victory  is  bestowed  not  on  him  that  destroys 
most ;  but  on  the  contrary,  on  him  that  produces  most 
and  best : — And  now  a  generous  sympathy,  a  common 
feeling  of  commiseration  and  charity,  will  again  unite 
them  by  the  strongest,  the  holiest  bond  of  all — the  bond 
of  brotherly  love  to  one  another  ! 

On  Thursday  night  the  foreign  judges  and  other  dis- 
tinguished agriculturists  were  entertained  by  the  French 
judges  and  members  of  the  agricultural  press.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner  in  the  beautiful  saloons  of  Lemardelaj',  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Dupin.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Evelyn  Denison  delivered  in  French  (which  he  spoke 
with  great  purity  of  accent)  a  very  remarkable  speech, 
which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic cheers.  After  him  M.  Dupin,  with  the  usual 
ready  and  clever  eloquence  of  an  old  lawyer  and  pliant 
politician,  delivered  a  long  oration,  which  was  received 
only  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt.  Then  came 
M.  de  Kergorley ;  and  lastly  M.  de  Lavergne,  whose 
clever,  humorous,  and  really  eloquent  speech  elicited 
the  greatest  plaudits,  and  most  agreeably,  wound  up 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  The  night  before,  Mr. 
Charles  Towneley  had  entertained  a  few  friends  at  the 
Trois  Freres  Provencaux,  to  celebrate  the  success  of 
Master  Butterfly  and  his  other  cattle,  which,  if  rumour 
be  true,  have,  as  usual,  gained  the  first  prize  in  their 
respective  classes  ;  and  on  Monday  (this  day)  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb  gives  a  similar  entertainment  also  to  cele- 
brate his  success. 

On  Friday  morning  the  award  of  prizes  was  at  last 
made  known.     One  can  hardly  comprehend  the  reason 


of  this  unusual  delay  :  it  could  not  bo  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  secrcsy  in  order  to  keep  up  a  kind  of 
excited  interest,  for  any  one  who  chose  to  ask  of  the 
judges  ho  happened  to  know  who  had  this  or  that 
prize  ?  was  immediately  satisfied. 

In  the  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Charles  Towneley  gains  the 
1st  prize  in  every  class  in  which  he  competed.  1st 
prize  to  Master  Euttcrfly  for  the  aged  bulls,  1st  prize 
to  Ilosomary  for  the  heifers,  and  1st  prize  to  Vcstris 
3rd  for  the  cow  class.  The  first  prize  in  Yearling  Bulls 
was  given  to  Mr.  Ambler,  for  Grand  Master,  since  sold 
to  JMessrs.  Fisher  and  Green,  of  Australia,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  the  2nd  prize  to  Lord  Monck,  3rd  prize 
to  Lord  Hill,  4lh  prize  to  the  Earl  of  Claucarty,  5th 
to  Mr.  Stewart  Marjoribanks,  of  Bushey  Grove,  6th 
to  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Ayniioe. 

In  the  Heifer  class,  2ud  prize  to  Lord  Monck,  3rd  to 
Mr.  Ambler,  4th  to  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  5th  to  Cap- 
tain Ball,  6th  to  Lord  Hill,  &c. 

In  the  Aged  Bull  class,  2nd  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sadler,  of 
Scotland,  3rd  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  4th  to  Mr. 
Tochard  for  a  bull  bred  by  Jonas  Webb,  5th  to  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  for  a  bull  bred  by 
Lord  Hill,  &c. 

In  the  Cow  class,  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
3rd  to  Captain  Ball,  4th  to  Lord  Monck,  &c. 

In  the  Herefords,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  bulls,  and  2nd  for  cows. 

In  the  Devon  class,  Mr.  Turner  gained,  as  usual,  the 
principal  honours,  Mr.  Farthing,  of  Bridgewater,  gain- 
ing also  one  prize. 

In  the  Sheep  classes  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  for  the  South 
Downs,  Mr.  Sanday  for  the  Leicesters,  Mr.  Beale 
Brown  for  the  Cotswolds,  have  been  awarded  the  prin- 
cipal prizes. 

In  the  Pig  class,  the  first  prizes  have  generally  been 
taken  by  Frenchmen  for  animals  bred  in  England, 
except  for  the  Berkshire  Boars,  Mr.  Bowly,  of  Ciren- 
cester, having  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  that 
class.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  Boars  and 
Sows  of  the  Small  Breed  were  gained  I)y  three  animals 
bred  by  Captain  Gunter,  of  Earles  Court,  Brompton  ; 
the  Rev.  Morton  Shaw  also  gained  a  ijrize  for  a  boar 
of  the  Essex  and  Sussex  breed. 

We  regret  we  cannot  present  a  more  complete  list  of 
the  prizes,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  which,  if 
completely  given,  would  fill  up  two  or  three  pages 
of  our  journal ;  we  hope  that  the  summary  we  give 
above  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  present. 

When  it  is  known  that  such  breeders  as  Lord  Fever- 
sham  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  exhibitors  in  this  Show — 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  had  brou;^lit  some  of 
their  best  animals,  which  had  gained  prizes  in  many  a 
Show  in  England  and  Scotland — it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  one  should  have  gained  no  prize  at 
all,  and  the  other  only  one,  although  thei-e  were  no 
less  than  thirty  offered  for  shorthorns.  We  are  told 
that  their  animals  were  disqualified,  from  being  too  fat : 
so  were  some  of  Mr.  Stratton's,  and  thote  of  other 
breeders  equally  unfortunate.  We  confess  that,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  diaqualiiied  animals,  and  an 
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impartial  comparison  with  others  that  have  gained 
prizes,  we  failed  to  discover,  or  even  guess,  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  the  learned  judges  had,  in  their 
wisdom,  thought  proper  and  right  to  draw  between 
flesh  and  fat.  Lord  Feversham's  bull  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  judges,  a  neat  fleshy  animal ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  politicians  and  Paris  lawyers,  whose 
names  we  see  on  the  judges'  list,  being  very  partial  to 
the  leathery  beef  eaten  in  France,  mistook  flesh  for  fat, 
and  most  flippantly  disqualified  him,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  they  had  achieved  a  great  triumph. 

The  reason  alleged  for  the  exclusion  of  fat  animals,  is 
no  doubt  a  good  one.  Our  fattening,  it  is  said,  fosters 
ban-enness  in  females,  and  impotency  in  males.  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  great  propensity  to  fatten  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  precious  and  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  shorthorn  breed ;  and  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  judge  an  animal,  we  should  have 
due  regard  to  that  point,  as  well  as  to  any  other,  such 
as  symmetry,  &c.  What  is  called  quality  of  flesh,  and 
mellowness  of  skin,  are  nothing  but  prognostics  of  that 
rare  merit  in  an  animal.  Therefore,  why  should  any- 
one condemn  such  an  animal  for  being  too  fat,  when 
it  can  be  proved  that  in  his  case  the  concomitant  evils 
of  that  high  condition  have  not  ensued,  and  when  it  can 
be  proved  that,  in  case  of  females,  they  regularly  breed, 
and,  in  that  of  males,  they  are  safe  getters  ?  And 
this  is  the  case  with  Lord  Feversham's  and  Mr. 
Douglas's  discarded  animals.  Where  can  animals 
be  seen  in  a  higher  condition  than  at  Towneley 
Hall  ?  and  yet  where  can  any  one  see  more  regular 
breeders  or  safer  getters  ?  We  could  name  many  other 
instances  where  high  feeding  is  most  felicitously  com- 
bined with  fruitful  breeding.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  having  once  set  in  that  particular 
direction,  an  outcry  is  immediately  raised  when  an  in- 
stance of  barrenness  can  be  detected  in  a  fat  animal ; 
but  no  one  stops  to  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
many  more  cows  in  poor  condition  are  also  barren,  and 
how  many  more  in  a  high  condition  are  the  reverse. 

But  are  the  upholders  of  low  condition  in  breeding 
animals  prepared  to  generalize  their  theory,  and  apply 
it  invariably  ?  Do  not  many  instances  occur  where  a 
poor,  half-starved  animal,  that  would  never  stand  the 
bull  whilst  in  that  wretched  condition,  would  get  in 
calf  as  soon  as  it  was  put  upon  a  more  nutritious  diet, 
and  actually  become  fat  ? 

Our  experience,  corroborated  by  that  of  many  old 
breeders,  tells  us  that  however  plausible  this  theory 
may  bo,  it  admits  of  so  many  exceptions  that  the  rule 
is  by  no  means  an  absolute  one,  and  ought  never  to 
sway  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  competing  animals  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  In  the  application  of  such  a  rule 
impartiality  is  merely  an  impossibility;  and  we  really 
feel  grieved  that  such  a  beautiful  exhibition,  so  com- 
plete in  its  arrangements,  so  tastefully  prepared,  so 
orderly  in  its  management,  so  successful  in  its  issue, 
should  have  been  depreciated  in  its  character  by  so  many 
cases  of  utter  ignorance  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  who  bad  to  award  the  prizes. 


Several  sales  have  taken  place  ;  but  we  regret  to  say 
that  great  sacrifices  had  to  be  submitted  to,  in  order  to 
induce  foreign  breeders  to  purchase.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  instances,  where  good  animals  have 
fetched  a  good  price,  there  does  not  seem  any  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  buyers  to  give  for  the  best  animals 
anything  like  a  fair  price.  We  are  also  afraid  many 
exhibitors  have  considered  this  exhibition  more  as  a 
fair  than  a  show,  and  brought  over  for  sale  numerous 
animals  no  one  would  think  of  buying  in  England, 
except  for  butchers'  price.  This  will  no  doubt 
produce  the  worst  possible  effect,  and  gi'eatly  tend 
to  discredit  our  best  herds  on  the  continent,  and  throw 
a  slur  on  the  good  faith  of  many  English  breeders. 
There  are  also  numerous  animals  sold  at  a  very  low 
figure;  this  will  of  course  occasion  great  obstacles  in 
the  sale  of  the  good  and  trustworthy  ones,  as  such  cases 
of  cheapness  will  be  pointed  at,  and  used  as  arguments 
to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  price  demanded,  and  thus 
greatly  interfere  with  the  sale  of  good  animals. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  distribution  of  prizes  will 
take  place,  and  on  tliat  day  animals  to  which  no 
prizes  have  been  awarded,  and  not  intended  for  sale, 
may  be  removed  from  the  Show-yard.  This  modi- 
fication in  previous  arrangements  was,  no  doubt, 
granted  to  the  energetic  representations  of  the  English 
exhibitors,  kindly  laid  before  the  Minister  by  M.  de  St. 
Marie. — Paris,  June  7. 

The  disruption  of  the  great  show  is  complete ;  the 
huge  and  gaudy  Palace  is  now  stripped  of  its  life  and 
gay  decorations  ;  the  pageant  is  over;  and  nothing  but 
nakedness,  emptiness,  silence,  and  solitude  remain, 
from  that  bustling  animation  and  fervid  activity  which 
we  have  previously  attempted  to  describe. 

On  Tuesday,  the  public  distribution  of  the  prizes  took 
place ;  but  only  those  who  had  gold  medals  awarded 
to  them  were  admitted  to  the  hall,  which  had  been  pi-e- 
pared  in  one  end  of  the  gallery,  partitioned  off  with 
red  gold-fringed  hangings.  This  check  on  the  admission 
of  prize-takei'S  was  owing  to  their  gi'eat  number  :  if  all 
the  successful  exhibitors  had  been  admitted,  the  room 
would  have  been  too  small ;  and  if  all  names  had  been 
called  out,  a  whole  day  would  not  have  been  sufficient. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  supported 
by  M.  de  St.  Marie  and  M.  Mornay  de  Morny,  all  in 
full  uniform,  presided  on  this  intensely  interesting  oc- 
casion :  behind  them  sat  all  the  Judges.  A  military 
band  attended,  and  greatly  frightened  the  various  tribes 
of  animals  below  by  the  loud  crash  of  their  brass  in- 
struments, in  which  the  cattle  now  and  then  wildly 
joined  with  their  bellowings,  intoned  in  every  dis- 
cordant key  known  to  the  echoes  of  the  Alps,  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  or  the  boundless  steppes  of  Hungary. 
As  the  list  of  the  awards  would  fill  the  whole  space  of 
this  Journal,  we  abstain  from  the  attempt ;  we  give, 
however,  below  a  simple  abstract  of  the  prizes  gained 
by  Englishmen. 

As  we  stated  at  the  close  of  our  last  report, 
permission  was  granted  to  remove  the  animals 
early  on  Tuesday  night.  By  Wednesday  morning, 
a  good  many  stalls  were  empty,  several  English  exhi- 
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bitors  having  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  timely 
permiss^ion  to  withdraw  their  cattle  from  the  midst  of 
disease,  the  close  atmosphere,  and  the  crowded  and 
dusty  place  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  confined. 
Indeed  it  was  high  time  to  remove  them  ;  the  foot 
disease  was  rife  all  over  the  Palace  ;  comparatively  few 
animals  were  free  from  its  nefarious  symptoms ;  and, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  a  heated  atmosphere,  caused  by 
countless  feet,  impregnated  by  the  tainted  breath  of 
numberless  beings,  creeping  along  the  floors  from  straw 
to  straw,  pervading  the  whole  space  with  the  steady 
but  sure  [)rogress  of  capillary  attraction,  it  struck  on 
all  sides  its  many  victims  with  relentless  activity.  For- 
tunately the  virulence  of  the  disease  was  not  alarming, 
mo>st  animals  attacked  recovering  in  a  few  daysj  but 
several  good  bulls  had  to  be  sold  at  butchers'  prices, 
promising  breeders  being  afraid  to  take  them  to  their 
own  stables,  apprehensive  lest  they  should  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  journey.  Another  unfortunate  cause 
greatly  tended  to  check  the  sale  of  good  animals :  a 
great  many  spirited  agriculturists  who  had  come  to 
the  show  with  the  view  of  buying,  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  impossibility  of  taking  the  cattle  to 
their  estates,  the  midland  railways  being  broken  up 
by  the  recent  inundations.  Some  indeed  had  their 
whole  property  under  water.  Nevertheless  a  good  if 
not  complete  clearance  had  taken  place  in  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  portions  of  the  exhibition]  but  on  the 
last  day  very  low  prices  had  to  be  submitted  to. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  when  fo- 
reign exhibitors  had  to  submit  to  themselves  the  mo- 
mentous question,  "  Shall  I  sell  ?  or  shall  I  undergo  over 
again  all  the  trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense  of  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  with  my  cattle  ?  suspicious-looking 
gentlemen,  of  portly  appearance,  florid  countenances, 
and  well-to-do  demeanour  and  gait,  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  Palace.  They  were  unmistakeably  gentle- 
men of  the  Halle,  eyeing  with  a  knowing  glance, 
handling  with  a  knowing  hand  the  animals  remaining 
unsold.  This  circumstance  forcibly  reminded  one  of 
the  jackals  and  birds  of  prey  which  prowl  about  a  gory 
battle-field  when  the  fight  is  over,  looking  for  a  carrion 
feast.  The  truth  is,  that  those  gentlemen  had  hit  upon 
a  good  scent.  What  with  the  disease,  and  what  with  the 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  to  take  back 
their  cattle,  the  Paris  butchers — here  we  must  call  them 
by  their  names— had  a  good  harvest  of  bull-flesh  ;  and 
many,  no  doubt,  will  be  knowing  enough  not  to  kilj 
their  beasts,  but  sell  them  again  to  breeders,  when  cured 
of  the  distemper  they  are  now  suffering  from. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  cattle  depart- 
ment of  the  show,  that  we  have  said  little  or  nothing  of 
the  implements.  We  will  now  devote  a  short  space 
to  that  important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and 
chronicle  the  principal  results  of  the  trials  that 
have  taken  place,  and  their  results  as  regards  English 
exhibitors. 

We  have  stated  that  in  that  department  there  were 
altogether  2,107  lots  exhibited,  out  of  whichi  371  be- 
longed to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  superiority  of 
which  was  most  conspicuously  demonstrated.     In  the  I 


plough  class  the  three  first  prizes  were  taken  by 
Howard,  Ransomes  and  Sims,  and  Dray  and  Co.,  ex 
requo  with  three  Frenchmen.  For  deep  ploughing, 
M.  Bella,  the  able  Director  of  the  Grignon  Agricul- 
tural College,  gets  the  first  prize,  Messrs.  Dray  and 
Co.  the  second.  For  shallow  ploughing,  Messrs.  Ran- 
somes and  Sims  get  the  first  prize.  For  stiff  clay  land, 
first  prize — Mr.  Howard  ;  second — Messrs.  Ransomes 
and  Sims,  &c.,  &c.  All  through  the  prize  list,  which 
is  most  voluminous,  the  same  is  to  be  observed,  our 
English  implement  makers  being  always  at  the  top. 
Thus,  out  of  153  prizes  given  for  various  classes  of  im- 
plements, although  English  exhibitors  had  only  371 
lots  out  of  2,107 — that  is,  a  little  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole — they  have  gained  58  prizes,  or 
more  than  one-third. 

The  trial  of  implements  took  place  last  Thursday  at 
Villiers,  in  a  field  w'ell  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 
Fowler's  steam  plough  had  all  the  honours  of  the  day, 
and  performed  its  work  to  the  great  amazement  and 
satisfaction  of  all  present.  We  forbear  saying  anything 
more  about  these  trials,  which  are  familiar  to  onr 
readers,  and  will  be  soon  repeated  at  Chelmsford.  We 
give  elsewhere  an  abstract  of  the  award  of  prizes. 


The  following  is  the  address  read  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  on  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Show  in  Paris  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  think  I  may  without  pride  proclaim  at  the 
outset  of  the  ceremony  the  full  success  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  definitive  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Universal  Agricultural 
Competitions.  This  institution,  very  modest  in  its  origin,  was 
commenced  in  1850 ;  how  rapid,  therefore,  has  been  its  pro- 
gress, and  how  much  its  circle  has  been  increased  even  since 
last  year !  The  vast  palace  erected  for  the  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry  has  not  been  large  enough  for  this  agricultural  show. 
Tlie  bovine  race  alone  almost  equals  iu  number  that  of  all  the 
animals  exhibited  lu  1855.  ludependeutly  of  the  races,  the 
principal  qualities  of  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  last  year,  there 
is  now  in  this  Exhibition  for  the  first  time  the  polled  breed 
of  Angus,  those  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  the  Irish 
breed  from  Kerry,  that  of  Central  and  Eastern  Switzerland, 
those  of  Denmark  and  Holstein,  and  lastly,  thanks  to  the  en- 
lightened zeal  for  which  I  thank  its  government,  the  most 
highly  esteemed  breeds  from  Austria.  Near  those  uoble  ani- 
mals are  also  ranged  more  than  9,000  specimens  of  other  races, 
which  fill  the  farmer's  stalls,  animate  his  fields,  or  give  life  to 
the  poultry-yard.  Rouud  them  have  been  classified  in  innu- 
merable quantity  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the  soil,  the  most 
varied  productions  of  cultivation,  and  the  newest  and  moat 
ingenious  machines — those  powerful  and  indispensable  auxilia- 
ries to  human  labour.  *  *  *  *  Examine  the  catalogue 
of  our  Exhibition  ;  in  addition  to  its  agricultural  value  it  has 
a  great  political  signification.  Have  you  not  remarked  with 
pleasure  that  names  the  most  separated  by  civil  dissensions 
have  come  together  at  this  peaceful  tournament?  The  reason 
is  that  agriculture  has  its  rewards  for  every  legitimate  ambi- 
tion, that  all  parties  have  an  equally  powerful  interest  in  it, 
and  that  the  beauty  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  gives  the 
measure,  and  in  certain  respects  the  degree,  of  civilization. 
*  *  *  *  Between  us  all  there  has  been  formed  an  addi- 
tional bond,  and  you  have  just  given  a  striking  proof  of  it. 
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During  the  course  of  this  Exhibition,  devastation  and  mourn* 
ing  have  fallen  on  our  richest  valleys.  The  Emperor,  who  is 
always  the  first  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress,  was  anxious,  in 
crossing  over  the  inundated  plains,  to  give  his  assistance  aud 
his  consolation  to  the  sufferers,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
promises  of  France.  You,  without  diatiuction  of  country  and 
of  origin,  have  shared  in  our  seutimenti  of  generous  sympathy 
for  the  victims,  aud  in  admiration  of  our  Sovereign.  You  Lave 
liberally  united  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  so  many  misfortunes. 
I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  ami  in  the  name  of 
France.  Before  separating  from  you,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  an 
invitation  to  meet  here  again  next  year ;  you  may  rely  on  the 
same  kind  hospitality,  and  allow  us  to  hope  that  you  will 
evince  the  same  eagerness  to  attend  here."  (Applause). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  exhibitors  who  have 
received  first  prizes  :— 

CATTLE. 
Animals  bred  out  of  France  before  1st  May,  1855. 

Durham  Breed.  —  Males:  1,000 fr.,  Mr.  Henry  Ambler. 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Females:  700 fr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Towneley, 
TowneJey  Hall  (England).  Males:  1,000 fr.,  Mr.  Towneley. 
Females :  700  fr.,  Mr.  Towneley. 

Hereford  Breed.— Males :  900  fr.,  Mr.  F.  Hobbs,  Boxted 
Lodge,  Essex.  Females :  600  fr.,  Mr.  W.  Perry,  Cholstrey, 
Herefordshire, 

Devon  Breed. — Males :  900  fr.,  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Barton,  near 
Exeter.    Females :  600  fr.,  Mr.  G.  Turner. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Breed. — Males  :  600  fr.,  Mr.  M.  Fow- 
ler, senior,  Little  Bushey  Farm,  near  Watford.  Females : 
500  fr.,  Mr.  G.  Torode,  Guernsey. 

Ayrshire  Breed.— Males :  800  fr.,  Mr.  H.  Kirkwood,  Killer- 
mont  (Scotland).  Females:  600  fr.,  Sir  M.  R.  S.  Stewart, 
Ardgowan  (Scotland). 

Angus  and  Galloway  Breed.  — Males:  900 fr.,  Mr.  W. 
M'Combie,  Tilly  four  (Scotland).  Females:  600  fr.,  Mr.  W. 
M'Combie. 

West  Highland  Breed. —  Males:  800  fr,,  Messrs.  Smith 
Brothers,  Mimore  (Scotland).  Females :  600  fr.,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Dunrobin  (Scotland). 

Kerry  Breed.— Males  :  600  fr..  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
(Ireland).  Females:  500 fr.,  Mr.  O'Reilly-Rease,  Palmerston 
Farm,  near  Ashbourne  (Ireland). 

Holland  Breed.— Males :  900  fr.,  M.  Francois  Salmon,  St. 
Fnscien  (Sorame).  Females:  600 fr.,  M.  Prenyl,  Geervliet 
(Holland). 

Fribourg  Breed.— Males:  900  fr.,  M.  A,  Ecofley,  Villard- 
sous-Mont  (Switzerland).  Females :  600  fr.,  M.  J.  Esselva, 
BuUe  (Switzt;rland). 

Berue  Breed.— Males :  900  fr.,  M.  P.  Hirschi,  Thun  (Swit- 
zerland).   Females :  600  fr.,  M.  P.  Hirschi  (Switzerland). 

Schwitz  Breed.— Males  :  900  fr.,  M.  Gottefried  Burgi,  Art 
(Switzerland).  Females:  600 fr.,  M.  Clement  Sidler,  Im- 
mensec  (Switzerland). 

Grisons  Breed.  —  Females:  500 fr.,  M.  Frederic  Valaar, 
Hanz  (Switzerland). 

Oberhasli  and  Underwald  Breeds.  —  Males:  600 fr.,  M. 
Louis  Araatall,  Buochs  (Switzerland).  Females;  400 fr.,  M. 
Nicholas  Rohrer,  Underwald  (Switzerland). 

Pinzgau  and  Montafon  Breeds. — Males  :  900fr.,  M.  Johann 
Buchner,  Caprun  (Austria).  Females:  600fr.,  M.  Franz 
Koch,  lachl  (Austria). 

Oberinihal,  ZiUerthal,  and  Dux  Breeds. — Males  :  900  fr., 
M.  Simon  Angerer,  Wattens  (Austria).  Females:  600  fr., M. 
Thomas  Troppmaier,  Fiukenberg  (Austria). 

Murztbal  and  Upper  Styria  Breeds. — Males  :  800fr,,  M. 
Georges  Stoger,  Barnegg  (Austria).  Females :  SOOfr.,  M. 
Simon  Krendl,  Bruck  (Austria). 

Hungarian  and  Gallician  Breeds. — Males  :  700fr.,  Baron  de 
Ladislas  Wenkheim,  Bekea  (Hungary).  Females :  500fr ,  M. 
de  Ladislas  Wenkheim. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  Breeds. — Males  :  700fr.,  Prince 
Jean  Joseph  de  Schwarzenberg,  Postelberg  (Bohemia). 
Females :  SOOfr.,  Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  Vienna  (Austria) . 

Buffaloes  Breed. — Males :  700fr,,  Comte  de  Tassilo  Feete- 
tics,  Keszthety  (Hungary). 


Glane  Breed.— Males :  900fr.,  M.  Tilly,  La  Chapelle-Servan 
(Marne).    Females :  600fr.,  M.  Purgon,  Salival  (Meurthe). 

Voigtland  Breed.- Females :  SOOfr.,  M.  Joseph  Dohler 
Kleingra  (Saxony). 

Jutland  Breed.- Males :  900fr.,  Conseiller  d'Etat  Tang, 
Norrevosborg  (Denmark).  Females :  600fr.,  M.  Gregersen, 
Engbjerggard  (Denmark). 

Ansein  Breed — Males:  900fr.,  Agricultural  Society  of  La 
Slie  (Duchy  of  Schleswig).  Females:  600fr.,  to  the  same 
society. 

Breed  of  Polders  of  Holstein.— Males  :  900fr.,  M.  Wulff, 
Grenenthol  (Holstein).  Females :  600fr.,  M.  Alsen,  Ilzehoe 
(Holstein). 

Breitenburg  Breed.— Males :  900fr.,  M.  Wulff.  Females, 
OOOIr.,  M.  J.  Sievers,  Hasseldicksdanen  (Holstein). 

Different  Foreign  Breeds. — Males :  700fr.,  M.  Leopold 
Vaudamme,  Morselle  (Belgium).  Females :  500fr.,  M.  Steig- 
muller,  Frankenbach  (Wurtemberg). 

ANIMALS  BRED  IN  FRANCE. 

Normandy  Breed.— Males :  SOOfr.,  M.  Lesenne,  Saint  Jouin 
(Seine-Inferieur).  Females :  500fr.,  M.  de  Laboire,  Castillon 
(Calvados). 

Flemish  Breed.— Males :  SOOfr.,  M.  d'Hardiviller  Labitte, 
Thieux  (Oise)  Females  :  500fr.,  M.  Dutfoy,  Eprunes  (Seine- 
el-Marne). 

CharoUais  Breed.— Males  •  SOOfr.,  M.  Bellard,  St.  Aubin- 
les-Forges  (Nicvre).  Females :  SOOfr.,  Comte  de  Bouile, 
Villeux  (Nievre). 

Gascony  Breed. — Males:  SOOfr.,  M.  Doucet,  Boulogne 
(Haute  Garonne). 

Agen  Breed.— Males  :  600fr.,  M.  Glezis,  Lavelanet  (Haute 
Garonne).    Females  •  SOOfr.,  M.  Prom,  St.  Caprais  (Gironde). 

Bazadaize  Breed. — Males  :  SOOfi-.,  M.  de  Laffitte  Perron, 
Bazin  (Gers).  Females  :  SOOfr.,  M.  de  Lavergne,  Pomiro 
(Gers). 

Comtoise  Breed. — Males  :  SOOfr.,  M.  Vernier,  Lure  (Haute 
Sa6ne).    Females  :  SOOfr.,  M.  Charpy,  Besanqon  (Doubs). 

Limousine  Breed. — Males  :  SOOfr.,  M.  Bellard.  Females  : 
50Cfr.,  M.  Talamon,  St.  Priest  Taurion  (Haute  Vienne). 

Auvergue  Breed. — Males  :  SOOfr.,  Baron  de  Flaghac,  St. 
Georges  d' Aural  (Haute-Loire).  Females  :  SOOfr.,  M.  Fabre, 
St.  Bonnet  (Cantal). 

Parthenaise  Breed. — Males  :  700fr.,  and  gold  medal,  M. 
Tesson,  Napoleon  (Vendee).  Females  :  500fr.,  M.  Boiscour- 
beau,  Coneron  (Loire-Inferieure). 

Breton-Breed. — Males :  400fi' ,  M.  Salomon  Cohen,  Poussery 
(Nievre).     Females :  350fr.,  M.  Kerjegu,  Travarez  (Finist^re). 

Durham  Breed. — Animals  born  1st  of  May,  1855 — Males  : 
l,000fr.,  M.  Henri  Lefebvre  de  Sainte-Marie,  Biguon  de  Beau- 
mont (Mayenne).  Females  :  700fr.,  Comte  de  Falloux,  bourg 
d'lle  (Maine-et-Loire). — Animals  born  before  1st  of  May,  1854 
— Males:  l,000fr.,  M.  Bourton-Leveque,  Ponts  deCe  (Maine- 
et-Loire).  Females  :  700fr.,  Comte  de  TuUaye,  M6nil  (May- 
enne). 

Ayrshire  Breed. — Males  :  900fr.,  Marquis  de  Dampierre, 
chateau  de  Plaasic  (Charente-Inferieure).  Females  :  600  fr., 
M.  Armant  Durecu,  Thuitseines  (Eure). 

Holland  Breed.— Males  :  900fr.,  M.  Gilles,  Thieux  (Seine- 
et-Marne).  Females  :  600fr.,  M.  Salmon,  Saiut-Fuscien 
(Somme). 

Different  Crosses. — Males :  600fr.,  M.  Bourton-Leveque; 
Females  :  SOOfr.,  M.  Bellu,  Grignon  (Seme-et-Oise), 

SHEEP. 

ANIMALS   BRED    IN   ENGLAND. 

Merino  Breed.— Males  :  600fr,,  Mr.  T.  Sturgeon,  Grays. 
Essex,  England. 

Dishley  and  New  Kent  Breed. — Aniinals  born  before  Ist 
May,  1855.— Males  :  600fr.,  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierre, 
pont,  England.  Females :  SOOfr.,  same.  Animals  born  be- 
fore  1st  May,  1 854— Males :  600fr.,  'Mi.  G.  Turner.  Females : 
SOOfr.,  Mr.  W.  Sanday. 

Cotswold  Breed.— Animals  born  before  1st  May,  1855— 
Males :  600fr.,  Mr.  G.  Fletcher,  Shipton,  Gloucester,  England. 
Females  :  SOOfr.,  Mr.  B.  Browne,  Hampen,  England.  Ani- 
mals born  before  Ist  May,  1854 — Males  :  600fr.,  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Salperton,  England.  Females  :  SOOfr.,  Mr.  J.  Alcock, 
Temple  Guilding,  England. 

Southdown  Breed. — Animals  born  before  Ist  May,  18S5>" 
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Males:  600f.,  Mr.  Jouas  Webb,  Babrahatn,  Enftland.  Fe- 
males:  300f.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hayward,  i'olkington,  Euglaud. 
Animals  boru  before  1st  May,  1854— Males:  600f., Mr.  Jonas 
Webb.  Females:  300f.,  Mr.  Jobu  Hutchison,  Monyruy, 
Scotland. 

Hampshire  Breed— Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  Ufscote,  England. 

Cneviot  Breed. — Animals  boru  before  1st  May,  1855 — 600f., 
Mr.  J.  Carriithers,  Kirkhill,  Scotland.  Males  born  before  the 
1st  of  May,  1354  :  600f.,  Mr.  J.  Carruthers.  Females:  300f., 
Mr.  T.  Borthwick,  Lan«holm,  Scotland. 

Blackficed  Breed.— Males:  500f.,  Mr.  J.  Drive,  Barr,  Scot- 
land. Females:  300f.,  Mr.  G.  Sauudilands,  Cumberhead, 
Scotland. 

ANIMALS  DRKD  IN  OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Dutch  Texel  Breed.— Males :  500f.,  M.  de  Gcede,  Piimereud, 
Holland.    Females  :  300f.,  the  same. 

Austrian  Merinos. — Males:  600t.,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Vienna, 
Austria.  Females :  400f.,  Count  Henri  de  Moennich,  Frei- 
stadt,  Silesia. 

Merinos  diectorale,  d'Autriche.— Males :  600f.,  Baron  J. 
Bartenstein,  Troppau,  Austria.  Females :  400f.,  Comte  de 
Schwartzenberg. 

Merinos negretti, d'Autriche.— Males:  600f.. Comte Stephan 
Karol)i,  Foth,  Hungary.  Females:  400f.,  Prince  de  F. 
Kinsky,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Saxon  Merinos.— Males :  600f.,  M.  Ch.  Gadegast,  Thai, 
Saxony.    Females :  400f.,  ditto. 

ANIMALS  BRED  IN  FRANCE. 

Merinos  of  the  Mountainous  Country.— Males  born  since 
Ist  November,  1850  :  600f.,  M.  Guenebault,  Poiseul  la  Ville, 
C6te  d'Or.  Males  born  before  the  lat  November,  1854 :  600f., 
M.  Godin,  Chatillonsur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or.  Females:  400f., 
M.  Guenebault,  Laperiere,  Cote  d'Or. 

Breed  of  the  Flat  Country.— Males  born  since  the  Ist  No- 
vember, 1854  :  600f.,  M.  Simphal,  Chouy.  Aisne.  Males  born 
before  the  1st  November,  1854 :  600f.,  ditto.  Females  :  400f., 
M.  Dulfoy. 

Dishley  Long-wool  Breed.— Males :  600f.,  M.  Louis  Pilat, 
Brebieres,  Pas  de  Calais.  Females  :  300f.,M.  Poutrel,  Bavent, 
Calvados. 

Southdown  Breed. — Males  and  females ;  three  first  prizes 
of  660f.,  600f,  and  300f.,  M.  Allier,  Petit-Bourg,  Seine-et- 
Oise. 

Dishley  Merinos. — Males  and  fcuales :  two  first  prizes  of 
500f.  and  400f.,  with  large  gold  medal,  M.  Pluchet,  Trappes, 
Seine-et-Oise. 

PIGS. 

ANIMALS    BRED   ABROAD. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  Breeds.— Males,  300fr.,  Mr.  E. 
Bowly,  Siddington  (Eugland).  Females :  200fr.,  M.  Mene, 
Beauvais  (Oise).— Small  races.  Males :  300fr.,  M.  Weyer, 
chateau  de  Guevels  (Graud  Duchy  of  Luxemberg).  Females  : 
200fr.,  M.  Pavy,  Epei^ue-sur-Deine  (Indre-et-Loire). 

Austrian  Breed. — Males :  300:r.,  M.  Colonna  Von  Tirza, 
Grosswarden  (Hungary).    Females:  200fr.,  ditto. 

Mangaiieze  Breed, — Males  and  Females  :  360fr.  and  200fr., 
M.  Coloma. 

Lucerne  Breed. — Males:  300fr.,M.  Wigged,  Horb  (Swit- 
zerland). 

ANIMALS  BRED  IN  FRANCE. 

Native  Breed.  —Males :  300fr.  M,  Viel,  Alexain  (Mayenne). 
Females :  200fr.,  M.  Allier,  sen. 

Foreign  Breeds. — Males  and  Females:  first  two  prizes, 
300fr.  and  200fr.,  M.  Allier. 

GOATS. 

Males:  lOOfr.,  M.  Louis  Tydgatt,  Gand,  Belgium.  Fe- 
males :  80fr.,  M.  Shati,  Vanderwagithal,  Switzerland. 

RABBITS. 

M.  Thierry,  Haules  clos  de  Troyes,  Aude. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

Ploughs  for  all  Purposes. — 150fr.,  Mr.  Howard,  Bedford, 
England,  aud  M.  Bella,  Grignon,  Seine-et-Oise. 

Ploughs  for  Deep  Ground.— 125  fr.,  M.  Bella. 

Ploughs  for  Light  Soils.— lOOfr.,  Ransome  and  Sims,  Eng- 
land. 


Ploughs  for  Heavy  Soil.— lOOfr.,  Mr.  Howard. 
Ploughs  toiirne  oreilles.—lOOfr.,  M.  Bella. 
Heavy  Ploughs. — 125fr.,  Mr.  Howard. 
Light  Ploughs.— lOOfr.,  Mr.  Howard. 

Harrows  and  Grubbers.— 250fr.,  Mr.  Coleman,  Chelmsford 
(Euglaud). 

Rollers  for  Breaking  Clods.— 250fr.,  ex  aqua,  MM.  Bella 
and  Crosskill,  Beverley  (England). 

Sowing  Machine. — 250fr.,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Grantham  (Eng- 
land). 

Ditto.— 250fr.,  M.  de  Calbiac,  Casteljeloux. 

Ditto,  casting  at  the  same  time  the  seed  aud  pulverized 
manure. — 250fr.,  Mr.  Hornsby. 

Ditto,  casting  at  the  same  time  the  seed  and  liquid  manure. 
— 250fr.,  W.  Dray  aud  Co.,  London. 

Dibbler  for  Beetroot,  &c.-124fr.,  Mr.  Garrett. 

Horse  Hoes  for  Corn. — 125fr.,  Mr.  Howard. 

Different  Hand  Instruments.— 125fr.,  M.  Hildebrand, 
Semouse  (Vosges). 

Mowing  Machines. — 500fr.,  M.  Robert,  Paris. 

Winnowing  Machine. — 250fr.,  Mr,  Thompson,  Lewes  (Eug- 
land). 

Horse  Rake.— 125fr.,  Mr.  Marychurcb,  Haverfordwest 
(England). 

Steam  Engines  for  Different  Agricultural  Purposes.— 
600fr.,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  Katesgrove 
Works  (England). 

Moveable  Steam  Engines  for  Agricultural  Purposes.— 600fr., 
Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham  (Eugland). 

Racks,  &c.,  for  Stables,  SOOfr.,  M.  Pinet,  jun.,  Billy  (Indre 
et  Loire). 

Fixed  Thrashing  Machines.— 300fr.,  M.  Duvoir,  Linncour 
(Oise). 

Ditto.— 300fr.,  M.  Nicolais,  Pdris. 

Moveable  Ditto. — SOOfr.,  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Sims. 

Ditto.— 250fr,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Ditto. — 250fr.,  M.  Lotz,  fils  ain<5,  Nantes  (Loire  laferieure). 

Thrashing  Machines.- 250fr.,  M.  Pinet,  fils. 

Crushers,— 150fr.,  Mr.  Turner,  Ipswich  (England). 

Machines  for  Thrashing  Maize. — 150fr.,  M.  Desport,  Mon- 
ton  (Dordogne). 

Root-cutters  for  Cattle.— lOOfr.,  M.  Quentin  Durand,  Paris. 

Ditto  for  Sheep.— lOOfr.,  Mr.  Ransome. 

Ditto  with  Double  Action. — lOOfr.,  Mr.  Ransome. 

Chaff  Cutter,— 125fr.,  M.  Radidier,  Paris. 

Ditto.— 125fi.,  M.  Leclerc,  Bruges. 

Carts  for  one  Horse.— 125fr.,  Mr.  Robert  Law,  Shettleston 
(Scotland). 

Machines  for  Spreading  Liquid  Manure.— 250fr.,  Mr. 
Thomson ;  2nd  Prize,  M.  Harry  Verger ;  Honourable  Men- 
tion, M.  Chatel,  Vare. 

Scales  for  Weighing  Animals.— 400fr.,  Messrs.  Beranger 
and  Co. 

Malaxeurs.— Ist  Prize,  250fr.,  M.  Schlosser,  of  Paris, 

Machines  for  Making  Draining  Pipes.— 400fr.,  Mr.  John 
Whitehead,  of  Preston  (England). 

Instruments  for  Drainage.— 125fr.,  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co. 

Pumps. — 230fr.,  Messrs.  Faure  and  Co.,  of  Paris. 

Apparatus  for  Cooking  Food  for  Cattle.  —  lOOfr,,  Mr. 
Stanley,  Peterborough  (England). 

Beehives. — 1st  Prize,  M.  Roux,  of  Lyons. 

For  a  Machine  for  Distributing  Dung.— 230fr.,  to  Mr. 
Garrett,  Saxmundham  (England). 

200fr.,  M.  Keelhoff,  Neerpelt  (Belgium),  "  Traite  pratique 
sur  I'irrigation  des  prairies." 

200fr.,  M.  Lemonnier  JuUy,  Chatillon  (Cote-d'Or),  for  his 
moveable  wine  press. 

200fr.,  M.  Beuchson,  Fert-e-sous-Jouarre  (Seine-et-Marne), 
for  his  hand  mill. 

200fr.,  M.  Bella,  for  his  root-cutter. 

150fr.,  MM.  Blondeau  Brothers,  St.  Vit  (Doubs),  for  their 
collection  of  drainage  piping. 

150fr.,  M.  Borie,  Paris,  for  his  tubular  bricks, 

150fr.,  M.  Fauconnier,  Paris,  for  his  oil-cake  crushing  mill. 
lOOfr.,  Mr.  Thompson,  Lewes  (England),  for  his  levelling 
instruments. 

lOOfr.,  M.  Allibert,  Grignon  (Seine-et-Oise),  for  his  car- 
bonic acid  measuring  apparatus. 

200fr,,  M.  Touaillon,  Paris,  for  his  grain  cleaning  apparatus. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

We  had  just  laid  down  Jetliro  Tull's  refreshing- 
volume  (published  in  173-2)— had  been  pondering-  over 
his  condemnation  of  the  use  of  dung  for  turnip  crops  — 
■when  a  Lancashire  subscriber  wrote  us,  "  If  you  would 
give  in  your  columns  the  receipt  for  making-  superphos- 
phate from  bones,  it  would  be  most  useful  to  your 
readers."  Strange  revolutions  these  in  one  century  ! 
Jetliro  Tull  in  1730  telling  us,  "  I  have  made  many 
trials  of  fine  dung ;  but  I  have  for  the  se  several  years 
last  past  left  it  off;"  while  in  1856,  chieflyfor  root  crops, 
the  wide  world  is  explored  for  manures.  Startling- 
facts  these,  for  the  farmers  of  the  old  school— cheering 
prospects  lor  the  modern  experimental  searchers  after 
truth — and  a  ground  for  very  useful  reflection  for  all 
who  are  over  fond  of  theorizing  on  agi-icultural  practices. 
When  Tull  condemned  the  use  of  dung,  and  when  his 
neighbours  raised  shouts  of  derision  at  his  noble  efforts, 
they  were  all  about  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  the  feu- land 
farmer,  who  at  the  close  of  one  of  Dr.  Buckland's 
eloquent  after-dinner  addresses,  at  the  Cambridgeshire 
Jleetintj,  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  that  could  have  been 
heard  across  Bardolph  Fen,  "  Aye,  Doctor,  it  may  be 
all  true  J  but  by  Gom,  there's  nothing  like  mook." 

It  has  taken  a  long  century  to  establi-sh  the  truth  of 
some  of  Tull's  assertions— his  drill  husbandry— his 
deep  ploughing— his  complete  cleansings  and  pul- 
verizations :  another,  but  we  feel  a  much  shorter 
interval,  will  make  other  general  advances — will 
effect  the  still  more  general  use  of  artificial  manures, 
will  bring  forth  yet  more  powerful  land-cleansing  ami 
digging  machines.  Tlie  farmers  of  1876  will,  per- 
chance keep  fewer  farm-horses,  raise  more  food  for 
man:  they  may,  it  is  more  than  probable,  talk  with 
some  compassion  of  the  citizens  of  a  past  generation, 
who  imported  at  a  great  expense,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  nitrogenous  manures,  whilst  they  poured 
huge  quantities  of  a  similar  kind  into  their  own  rivers. 
The  chairman  of  the  country  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1956  will,  perhaps,  talk  of 
tliese  things  as  of  some  old  tale  of  the  Druids— strange 
notions,  not  exactly  comprehensible :  he  may  enliven 
his  speech  by  referring  to  the  correspondent  of  a  con- 
temporary, who  gravely  denounced  the  then  lately 
proposed  use  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  bones  as  a  wild 
scheme,  only  quite  certain  to  "  burn  up  the  land." 

But  we  have  to  answer  the  question  of  our  subscriber 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  ii-om 
bones.  The  operation,  supposing  always  that  it  is  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  make  his  own,  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult (although  we  much  doubt  its  economy,  except  the 
turnip  growers  despair  of  finding  a  trustworthy  manu- 
facturer). It  consists  in  finely  pulverizing  the  bones, 
and  then  thoroughly  mixing  them  in  a  leaden  or 
earthen  vessel  with  about  44  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  previously  diluted  (with  water)  sulphuric 
acid.  The  analysis  of  boiled  bones  has  been  given  by 
Professor  Way,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society."  He  found  in  100 
parts  of  these 

Moisture     10  Parts. 

Animal  matter  16 

Sand    3 

Phosphate  of  Htne 60 

Carbonate  of  lime  11 

100 
The  quantity  of   oil  of  vitriol  required  to  convert  the 
phosphate  of  lOOlbs.  into  bi-phosphate  here  will  be 

For  the  carbonate    11  lbs. 

Tor  the  phosphate  33 

44 


There  ai'e  other  impure  varieties  of  phosphate  of 
lime  used  in  the  making  of  bi-phosphate,  such  as  bone- 
charcoal,  bone-ash,  guano,  coprolites,  &c.,  few  of 
which  are  commonly  available  by  the  farmer;  nor  can 
he  fairly  hope  to  compete  with  even  the  honest  manu- 
facturer, in  cheapness,  since  he  neither  has  the  ma- 
chinery nor  the  chemical  knowledge  requisite  to  ensur- 
purity  in  his  materials;  neither  does  he  possess  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  manufacturer  possesses,  in  being  the 
preparer  of  his  own  sulphuric  acid.  If,  however,  our 
subscriber  wishes  to  become  a  manufacturer,  he  will 
find  in  the  volume  to  which  we  have  referred,  most  of 
the  ordinary  processes  described. 


NATIVE    GUANO. 

Sir, — There  are  few  things  more  important  to  the  agricul- 
turist than  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  to  his  green  crops  ; 
every  other  source  of  profit  usually  follows  in  the  wake  of  this  : 
ouce  get  him  plenty  of  winter  keep,  and  grass  and  grain  will 
follow,  and  that  which  will  move  the  laud  to  give  up  swedes 
and  mangolds  will,  with  slight  additions,  still  stir  it  to  go 
through  the  rotation. 

The  great  value  of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  guano  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  its  lightness.  The  carriage  of  guano  in- 
land from  the  water's  edge  to  the  farm,  and  thence  to  the 
steepest  distant  fields  on  the  farm,  is  scarcely  worth  a  consi- 
deration, seldom  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent,  upon  the 
first  cost  of  the  guano,  or  to  more  than  5s.  per  acre,  if  charged 
in  that  form  upon  the  land.  Any  article  proposed  to  meet  the 
difficulties  that  is  now  met  by  guano  must  be  liylit,  therefore 
water  must  be  excluded,  and  minerals  generally,  on  account  of 
their  weight ;  bulk,  although  some  inconvenience  in  transit, 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  at  the  journey's 
end,  since  we  have  to  add  earth  or  other  matter,  as  ashes  or 
the  like,  to  enable  us  to  distribute  guano  in  proper  proportions. 
A  seam  or  vein  of  compressed  vegetable  matter,  friable  and 
easily  reduced  to  powder,  after  the  fashion  of  leaf-mould,  would 
go  far  to  fulfil  our  expectations  on  this  head,  for  pure  leaf- 
mould  is  well  known  in  horticulture  as  the  only  article  that 
every  plant  will  grow  in,  and  that  most  plants  require  for  their 
successful  cultivation. 

I  have  found  such  a  vein  of  pure  leaf-mould  in  a  state  of 
preservation  not  to  be  surpassed,  for  it  is  preserved  in  pickle, 
and  that  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  Torbay. 
I  have  for  years  past  had  some  of  it  carted  for  manure.  It 
readily  parts  with  its  water,  and  becomes  hard  like  bog  peat. 
It  is  the  deposit  of  centuries  accumulated  in  this  creek  or  bay 
from  storms,  being  pure  sea-weed,  black  as  ink,  exactly  like 
the  deposits  of  peat  in  our  inland  bogs,  only  made  of  materials 
originally  different,  and  preserved  in  a  medium  highly  favour- 
able to  it. 

The  myriads  of  grubs  that  feed  upon  decaying  sea-weed  cast 
upon  our  shores  show  at  once  the  rich  manuring  properties 
which  it  possesses,  and  the  odour  exhaled  from  heaps  of  it 
drawn  upon  the  land  for  manure  equally  tell  its  properties  as 
dung ;  in  short,  it  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  all  lauds  lying 
within  reach  of  it.  But  this  article  which  I  now  speak  of  has 
of  itself  really  no  bad  smell,  beyond  that  of  any  dirt  accidentally 
mixed  with  it,  hence  it  appears  to  be  calculated  for  quite  ano- 
ther sphere  of  action  than  sea-weed  ;  and  as  sea  water  is  the 
only  article  that  has  to  be  got  rid  of  in  it,  that  may  easily  be 
pressed  out,  or  made  to  leave  it  by  centrifugal  force.  The 
seam  of  native  guano  is  quite  exposed  at  low  water,  and  no 
one  has  hitherto  interfered  with  our  carting  it  away.  Acres  of 
it  exist  in  the  bay  many  feet  deep. 

I  have  tried  it  with  garden  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
grass  land.  It  has  no  fault  that  I  can  find,  and  is  certainly  a 
cheap  and  most  valuable  fertilizer.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

Si.  Mary's  Church,  Torquay,  May  28, 1856. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Atmosphere. 

Weat'r. 

1856. 

8   a.m. 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2   p.m. 

10  p.m. 

May23 

in.  els. 

29.64 

in.  cts. 
29.55 

42 

66 

52 

S.  West 

fresh 

nne 

sun 

fine 

dry 

24 

29.55 

29.61 

47 

61 

51 

S.  West 

fresh 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

25 

29.61 

29.85 

47 

66 

54 

W.  by  S. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

26 

29.94 

29.90 

48 

64 

54 

W.  by  S. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

27 

29.90 

29.70 

51 

n 

56 

W.  by  S. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

28 

29.61 

29.73 

49 

64 

50 

Every  way 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

rain 

29 

29.87 

30.13 

47 

60 

49 

North 

airy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

showery 

30 

30.19 

30.10 

42 

56 

47 

N.  East 

lively 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

31 

29.94 

29.75 

43 

50 

47 

Northerly 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

June  1 

29.74 

29.80 

46 

68 

49 

W.  by  S. 

airy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

rai» 

2 

29.84 

29.96 

454 

71 

53 

W.  by  S. 

airy 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

3 

30.00 

30.07 

46* 

75 

58 

S.  West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

4 

30.10 

30.17 

50 

75 

61 

S.  West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

5 

30.23 

30.18 

52 

67 

51 

N.  East 

lively 

fine 

fine 

fine 

dry 

6 

30.25 

30.30 

42 

65 

52 

Variable. 

calm 

fine 

fine 

fine 

dry 

T 

30.33 

30.29 

46 

70 

54 

W,  by  S. 

airy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

8 

30.29 

30.28 

51 

69 

61 

W.  byS. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

9':  30.24 

30.17 

56 

^1 

61 

W.  by  S. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

10 

30.18 

30.14 

55 

72 

58 

West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

11 

30.20 

30.10 

49 

73 

55 

S.  West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

12 

30.01 

29.97 

51 

64 

57 

S.S.W. 

forcibl. 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

13 

29.84 

29.60 

56 

64 

57 

s.s.w. 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

14 

29.60 

28.81 

53 

64 

49 

w.  s.  w. 

gusty 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

rain 

15 

20.96 

30.15 

44 

71 

53 

s.  s.  w. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

16 

30.20 

30.10 

45 

72 

56 

s.s.w. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

17 

29.99 

29.94 

49 

67 

58 

W.  by  S. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

18 

29.95 

29  85 

48 

72 

56 

W.  by  S. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

19 

29.78 

29.58 

51 

64 

54 

S.  S.  W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

20 

29.58 

29.80 

50 

70 

53 

W.,  Northerly 

var. 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

rain 

21 

30.10 

30.05 

50 

70 

55 

W.  by  N.  &  S. 

var. 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

rain 

Estimated  .\verages  of  June. 


Barometer. 

Highest.     I     Lowest. 

30.480  29.60 


Thermometer. 
High.  I  Low.  I  Mean. 

90  37     I    58.7 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Highest. 
66.6 


Lowest. 
48.32 


Mean. 
54.97 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

May  23.  Pretty  fine. — 24.  Threatening,  cloudy. — 

25.  Fine. — 26.   Cloudy,  fine  again. — 27.  Day  fine. 

— 28.  Fine  till  sunset,  rainy  night,  much  rain. — 29. 

Broken  clouds. — 30,   31.     Particularly   cold,   and 

some  rain. 

Lunation. — Last  quarter,  27th,  5h.  33m.  morn. 

Junel.  Weather  much  improved. — 2,3.4.  Fine. 

— 5,  Change  of  wind. — ^,"1.   Cold,  and  overcast. 

— 8,9,  10.  More  summer-like. — 11.  Small  coloured 

unar  halo. — 12.  Fierce  wind  introduces  the  rains 


of  13th  and  14th.— 15.  Balmy  day.  — 16.  Much 
cirrus. — 17.  Changeable.  —  18.  Fme  and  sunny. 
— 19.  Showery.  —  20.  Warm  and  sunny,  heavy 
thunder. — 21.   Fine  till  3  p.  m.,  showery. 

Lunations. — New  moon,  2nd,  1 1  h.  40  m.  aft. ; 
first  quarter,  10th,  1  h.  50  m.  aft.  ;  full  moon,  18th, 
11  h.  52  m.  morn. 
Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

The  weather  had  been  favourable  generally  until 
the  drenching  rain  and  thunder-storm  before  hay- 
making began  in  earnest  about  the  third  week. 
Several  lunar  halos  preceded  the  broken  weather. 
Wheat  came  on  sluggishly,  and  not  a  single  ear 
discernible  till  the  17th  and  18th.  Much  now  de- 
pends upon  warm  forcing  days  prior  to  the  usual 
July  showers.  Hay-making  has  begun;  but  the 
storm  of  the  20th,  and  that  of  the  21st  evening, 
bring  many  acres  half-made  into  some  danger. 

Croydon,  June  21.  John  Towers. 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Turnips  are  sown  during  this  month  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  as  late  sowings  are  thought  to  be 
less  exposed  to  the  fly.  Horse  and  hand-hoe 
potatoes  and  Swedish  turnips  ;  the  former  may  be 
earthed  up  and  finished,  and  any  tall  weeds  that 
rise  afterwards  must  be  pulled  by  hand.  Scuffle 
deeply  the  stifF-boltomed  turnip-lands;  keep  the 
implements  closely  employed,  and  allow  not  any 
weeds  to  rise.  Much  advantage  is  derived  by  the 
plants  during  dry  weather,  by  scuffling  the  intervals 
of  the  drills  ;  moisture  is  raised  by  the  stirrings  of 
the  land,  and  absorbed  by  the  leaves;  the  soil  is 
pulverized  and  minutely  divided  in  the  particles, 
which  is  a  chief  cause  of  fertility. 

The  busy  season  of  sowing  turnips  being  over, 
the  working  of  clay-fallows  must  be  done  in  right 
earnest  where  wheat  soils  are  found  :  plough,  har- 
row, and  roll  repeatedly,  and  pick  by  hand  all  weeds 
and  stones  from  the  land,  and  get  ready  the  dung 
and  lime.  Get  finished  any  draining  on  cultivated 
lands,  that  the  workings  may  be  equally  done. 

All  draining  is  best  done  on  grass-lands,  on  which 
it  can  be  neatly  and  cleanly  performed,  and  the 
turf  serves  to  cover  the  filling  materials.  Winter  is 
the  time  to  mark  the  position  of  drains,  being  then 
indicated  by  the  falls  of  rain  and  dissolution  of 
snows. 

Use  the  folding  of  the  store  sheep-flock  assidu- 
ously both  on  arable  and  pasture  lands.  Carry 
clovers  and  vetches  fresh,  twice  a  day,  from  the 
field  to  the  yards,  for  soiling  horses  and  cattle ;  the 


milch  cows  may  be  very  conveniently  lodged  at 
night  in  yards,  on  artificial  food.  In  all  cases  pro- 
vide ample  littering,  as  the  dung  will  repay  all  cost 
and  pains. 

The  latest  lambs  will  now  be  weaned,  and  must 
have  the  best  encouragement. 

The  hay  harvest  will  be  most  generally  finished 
this  month ;  make  and  carry  it  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  consistent  with  safety ;  have  water-proof 
tarpaulins  to  lay  over  the  rick  in  heavy  rains,  and 
in  moderate  rains  suspend  over  the  rick  a  light  sail- 
cloth by  means  of  a  pulley  at  the  ends.  For  getting 
the  hay  upon  the  rick,  use  a  scaflTold  raised  on  four 
upright  posts,  resting  below  on  a  four-wheeled 
platform,  and  elevate  and  depress  the  scaflfolding  by 
means  of  pulleys ;  lay  some  loose  straw  on  the  rick 
for  a  few  days ;  so  soon  as  it  is  compressed,  pull 
away  the  loose  hay,  dress  the  rick,  and  thatch  it 
immediately,  the  straw  being  always  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose.  In  cases  of  damage,  spread  salt  over 
the  rick  as  has  been  directed. 

In  early  localities  the  crops  of  peas,  barley,  and 
rye,  will  be  ready  to  be  cut;  have  carts  and  wag- 
gons in  efficient  repair,  barns  cleaned  out,  and  rick 
stands  in  readiness  ;  prepare  thatch. 

Look  that  the  pasture  fields  have  water  for  the 
cattle,  and  attend  that  no  fences  be  broken.  Do 
not  overstock  the  land  — rather  the  grass  be  master. 

Attend  to  the  sheep-flocks ;  guard  against  flesh 
flies  and  maggots ;  ap])ly  the  specific  remedies  given. 

Put  mares  to  the  stallion  regularly. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL     REPORT     FOR 

JUNE. 
Aitliougli  rather  larp;e  quantities  of  riin  have  fallen  in 
most  parts  of  England,  and  we  liave  had  rather  a  low 
temperature  for  the  time  of  year,  the  grain  crops  have  made 
somewhat  rapid  progress  towards  maturity.  Numerous 
advices,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  wheats,  liave 
come  to  hand,  ai;d  from  them  we  learn  that,  taken  as  a 
•whole,  they  are  looking  remarkablj'  strong  and  healthy* 
with,  consequently,  every  indication  of  a  full  average  yield. 
In  some  of  the  lowland  districts  the  blades  show  signs  of 
being  disvoloured  ;  but  that  circumstance  is  not  calculated 
to  have  any  great  influence  upon  the  grain,  hence  we  view 
it  in  an  umimportant  light.  It  would,  of  course,  be  jire- 
mature  for  us  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  total 
yield,  but  present  appearances  are  certainly  most  favour- 
able. In  some  counties  the  wheat  is  in  full  ear;  in  others, 
rapidly  coming  into  blossom  •,  in  other  words,  it  has  r.ow 
arrived  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  its  growth.     With  all 


the  favourable  prospects  before  us,  however,  we  have  had 
considerable  excitement  in  the  corn  trade,  and  a  great  ad- 
vance in  prices  generally.  Some  parties  have  attributed 
the  great  firmness  in  our  markets  to  the  growers  having 
withheld  supplies  of  food ;  but  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is 
a  great  error  in  judgment.  The  sole  cause  of  the  advance 
is  the  scarcity  of  food  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  the 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  articles  pur- 
chased off  our  coasts  for  the  continent,  thereby  depriving 
us  of  supplies  of  which  we  stand  in  great  need.  That  the 
consumption  of  food  in  this  country  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  arrivals  is  too  apparent  to  require  any 
lengthened  observations,  and  that  we  shall  require  a  very 
large  import  to  meet  it  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
year— even  though  we  may  have  a  good  harvest  -is  equally 
clear.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  wants,  and 
the  poor  prospect  held  out  as  respects  foreign  arrivals—  for 
we  firmly  believe  that  future  imports  will  be  considerably 
less  than  is  generally  supposed,  even  though  our  markets 
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may  continue  dear, — we  ciin  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  \vc  shall  have  a  higli  range  in  the  value  of  all 
a;jricultural  produce  for  manj'  months,  certainly  till  after 
the  haivest  shall  have  been  secured.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  stocks  of  spring  corn  are  almost  wholly 
exiiausted,  and  the  dealers  in  many  localities  are  now  com- 
pelled to  forward  their  orders  to  the  outports,  where  it  is 
now  difficult  to  execute  them,  owing  to  the  limited  arrivals 
from  abroad.  As  regards  the  supply  of  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  our  growers  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails;  but 
we  may  safely  intimate  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  small 
as  has  been  represented  in  several  quarters.  No  doubt, 
however,  they  will  shortly  be  got  ready  for  sale,  and  we 
shall  conunence  the  new  crop  with  an  unusually  small  sup- 
ply of  old  com  on  hand.  The  rains  have  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  spring  corn,  more  especially  upon  barley, 
beans,  and  peas,  each  of  which  promise  an  unusually  large 
crop. 

Haymaking  has  been  pretty  generally  commenced 
around  the  metropolis,  but  the  quantity  as  yet  secured  is 
by  no  means  large,  and  that  in  not  to  say  first-rate  order. 
The  quantity  grown  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  on  record  ;  and, 
where  the  land  is  cleared,  there  is  h  good  prospect  fur  a 
heavy  second-cutting.  The  new  hay  has  sold  at  from  60s. 
to  90s.  per  load ;  and  very  little  of  last  year's  stock  is  now 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  hay  harvest  in  the  northern 
and  midland  counties  has  scarcely  commenced ;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  the  quantity  of  grass  is  unusually  large  in 
almost  every  county. 

The  high  value  of  live  stock  on  the  continent  has  led  to 
heavy  shipments  of  linseed  from  this  country.  Our  mar- 
ket has,  therefore,  been  bare  of  the  article,  and  prices  have 
advanced.  As  yet,  we  have  hadni  imports  from  Russia, 
though  it  is  understood  th:it  very  large  quantities  will  reach 
us  from  the  Baltic  next  month. 

The  potato  crop  is  looking  well ;  and  a  heavy  return  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  anticipated.  Old 
qualities  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  some  abundance,  and 
they  are  selling  readily  at  from  4os.  to  105s.  per  ton. 
From  Holland,  about  400  tons  of  new  potatoes  have  come 
to  hand,  and  the  supplies  of  English  are  rapidly  increasing. 
As  yet,  there  are  no  signs  of  disease  amongst  them. 

The  wool  trade  has  suddenly  become  heavy,  owing  to 
the  great  influx  of  wool  from  our  colonies,  and  to  the  large 
stock  in  warehouse —56,000  bales --for  the  next  public 
sales.  English  qualities  have  been  certainly  lower  to  pur- 
chase, although  the  growers  have  not  been  anxious  sellers. 
The  continental  markets  and  fairs  have  gone  off  heavily, 
contrary  to  general  expectation ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
article,  like  cotton,  has  run  up  to  a  point  rendering 
speculation  in  it  highh'  dangerous.  Our  letters  from  Aus- 
tralia state  that  the  growth  of  wool  last  season  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour  to  ship  it  to  England. 

We  regret  to  find  that  the  crop  of  fruit,  especially  apples, 
is  turning  out  very  light  in  almost  every  count3'. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  corn  trade  has  been  very 
excited,  and  prices  have  rapidly  advanced.  The  supplies 
of  wheat  and  spring  com  on  offer  in  the  leading  markets 
have  been  very  moderate.  In  the  latter  country  ranch 
apprehension  exists  that  the  supply  of  turnips  for  next 
winter  will  turn  out  small,  arising  from  the  heavy  rains  ex- 
perienced in  the  early  part  of  the  month  having  inundated 
the  fields  sown  with  turnip  seed,  a  great  portion  of  which 
has  been  lost. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   CATTLE    TRADE    DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  fair  average  supplies  of  hrme-fed 
stock  have  been  on  sale  in  the  metrnpditan  and  most  of  the 
leading  country  markets,  the  trade  generally  has  ruled  britk 
and  prices  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  The  preseil 
high  value  of  beastsand  sheep  has  been  the  subject  of  niuth 
surprise  in  many  quarters;  but  when  we  consider  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  continuous  activity  in  the  demand,  it 
will  be  found  that  ruling  quot:itions  are  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  an  improving  trade.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  rail 
attention  to  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  both  home  and  foreign  ;  and  when  we  bear  m 
mind  that  that  prosperity  is  productive  of  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  animal  and  other  food,  wa  ar- 
rive at  the  conclu-don  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  even 
higher  prices  being  realized  for  prime  stock  ;  certainly,  there 
are  no  indications  of  a  lower  range  in  them.  A  glance 
at  the  statistical  tables  of  the  outward  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  demonstrate  the  importance  in  a  labour 
point  of  view — because  additional  employment  of  our  arti- 
sans is  sure  to  be  followed  by  great  activity  in  the  cattle 
and  corn  trades,  even  though  supplies  may  be  tolerably 
abundant— of  a  low  range  of  the  value  of  money  in  the 
discount  market.  We  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  we  shall  this  year  have  money  as  low  as  it  was  in  185-'; 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  influx  of  gold  is  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnitude  both  from  Australia  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  spare  capital  is  daily  becoming  more  abundant,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  di>connts  will  be  decidedly 
lower  than  they  now  are.  The  reduction  in  the  mininunn 
rate  by  the  Bank  of  England,  then,  to  4  per  cent.,  will  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  increased  speculation,  which  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  labour —the  great 
consuming  power  of  the  country. 

We  have  next  to  touch  upon  a  matter  equally  importnnt, 
viz.,  the  great  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  foreign  stock. 
The  scarcitj'  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  high  prices  generally  realized,  have  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  large  numbers  of  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves 
from  Holland  and  Spain,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
mand for  the  former  countries,  would,  no  doubt,  have  found 
their  way  hither.  Although  France  at  the  present  time  is 
importing  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  supply  forwarded 
to  this  country,  meat  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  the 
departments,  is  considerably  higher  in  price  than  in  Lon- 
don ;  indeed,  in  some  districts  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  luxury 
only  to  be  purchased  by  the  rich.  The  question  is,  how 
long  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  .''  France,  it  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  is  rapidly  becoming  rich  ;  with  her  im- 
proved position,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  which  it  appears  almost  impossible  to 
meet.  The  same  causes  are  in  operation  hei-e  ;  and  until 
they  cease,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  fall  in  the  price  of 
live  stock. 

Some  contemporary  prints  have  denounced  the  agricul- 
tural body  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  high  price-,  and 
have  been  most  unsparing  in  their  censures  of  the  specula- 
tive class,  who,  we  are  informed,  have  made  it  a  point  to 
buy  up  large  quantities  of  stock  in  the  metropolitan  market, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  consumers.  A  greater  fallacy 
could  scarcely  be  broached.  As  practical  men,  we  know 
that  speculation  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  ;  but  is 
it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  beasts  or  sheep  pur- 
chased on  a  particular  day  in  a  local  market  are  not  again 
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offered  for  sale,  and  at,  too,  the  earliest  possible  moment  ? 
We  have  had  from  time  to  time  large  operations  in  corn  for 
a  rise  ;  but  a  distinct  line  must  be  drawn  between  corn  and 
cattle.  The  former  entails  so  much  expense  for  warehouse 
room,  about  2i.  per  last  per  month  ;  but  cattle  must  be  fed 
and  placed  in  safe  keeping;  besides,  it  frequently  deteriorates 
in  value  several  pounds  per  head  in  a  few  weeks,  owins;  to 
the  change  of  food,  and  is  liable  to  disease.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  as  much  lost  as  gained  in  cattle,  and  to  assume 
that  it  has  h:id  the  effect  of  making  dear  markets  is  an  as- 
sumption not  warranted  by  facts. 

The  increased,  nay  most  abundant,  supplj'  of  food  in  the 
pastures  may  have  kept  back  a  portion  of  the  stock  destined 
for  London  •,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  between 
the  eastern  and  northern  "  seasons,"  that  is  to  sav,  the  ar- 
rivals from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  now  about  to  cease  and 
those  from  Lincolnshire  to  commence.  It  is  a  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  our  graziers  that  natural  food  has  be- 
come plentiful,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  winter's 
supply  had  been  wholly  exhausted. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock  in  Paris  is  likely  to 
exercise  great  influence  upon  the  rearing  of  stock  in  France, 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  will  increase  the  demand  for  linseed  and  rapeseed  for 
fattening  purposes. 

In  the  month  just  concluded  very  large  supplies  of  those 
articles  have  been  shipped  from  the  port  of  London,  leaving 
us  comparatively  bare  of  stock,  and  our  feeders  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  supplies  which  may  arrive  from  India.  No 
doulit  the  imports  from  Russia  will  belarge  towards  the  end 
of  August,  but  very  large  arrivals  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
down  prices. 

In  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market  beef  and  mutton  have 
advanced  fully  4d.  perSlbs. ;  but  lamb  has  gone  rather  lower 
compared  with  the  p''evious  month.  No  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  either  veal  or  pork. 

Although  the  arrivals  of  foreign  stock  have  been  larger 
than  in  May,  the  total  supply  has  been  very  moderate  for 
the  time  of  year,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 

Imports  into  London  last  month.— Beasts,  1,1G9  ; 
sh&ep,  6,7!)2;  lambs,  934  ;  calves,  1,195:  pigs,  46— Total, 
10,136  head. 

I.MPORTs  AT  Corresponding  Periods. 

June,  June,  June, 

1853.  1354.  18.55. 

Beasts 2,293  2,657  2,061 

Sheep 10,529  9,873  7,542 

Lambs    1,233  575  .336 

Calves 2,621  2,113  1,.V29 

Pigs    191  995  65 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan 
Market  have  been  as  follows  :— beasts,  17,896  ;  cows,  600  ; 
sheep  and  lambs,  112,110;  calves,  1,839;  pigs,  2,740. 

Supplies  at  Corresponding  Period.s. 

.lune,  June,  June. 

18,53.  1854.  1855. 

Beasts 20,137  18,921  1.9,173 

Sheep  and  Lambs 130,500  131,660  125,.570 

Calves 3,328  2,919  2,209 

Pigs    2,,565  2,670  3,180 

Of  the  supplies  of  beasts  shown  last  month,  8,500  were 
derived  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire 
in  good  condition,  considering  the  close  of  the  season  ;  3,000 
from  other  parts  of  England  ;  1,568  from  Scotland  ;  and  only 
235  from  Ireland.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d!; 
rnutton,  3s.  lOd.  to  5s.  6d.  out  of  the  wool,  and  up  to  6s.  in 
the  wool ;  lamb,  4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  lOd. ;  veal,  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  ; 
and  pork,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Newgate  and  Leadeuhall  have  been  very  scantily  sup- 
plied, and  the  trade  generally  has  ruled  firm.  The  follow- 
ing rates  M-ero  paid  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  :— Beef, 
from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  ;  lamb,  4s. 
6d.  to  5s.  6d. ;  veal,  3s.  8d.  to  Ss. ;  pork,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d. 
per  81b.  by  the  carcass. 


NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE, 

Now  that  we  have  used  up  all  our  odd  ends  and  pieces  of 
peace  rejoicings,  let  us  for  a  moment  raise  the  veil  of  futurity, 
and  possibly  that  is  best  done  by  glancing  at  the  past.  The 
autumnal  seed-time  was  most  favourable,  and  so  also  has  been 
the  spring  for  thorough  tilling  and  cleaning  the  land,  and  for 
spring  sowing  generally ;  and,  thauks  to  the  tact  and  industry 
of  our  agricultural  brethren,  such  golden  opportunities  did  not 
pass  by  unheeded  or  unimproved  ;  indeed  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  not  an  hour  was  neglected  or  uselessly  employed :  the 
consequence  is,  the  wheat  crops  are  looking  most  luxurious, 
and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  thin  sower.  In  adjoining  fields 
the  same  soil  and  equally  well  cultivated  may  be  seen  spe- 
cimens of  thick  and  thiu  sowing — all  in  favour  of  the  latter 
practice  ;  and  heavy  bets  are  offered  that  at  next  thrashing 
time  he  who  sowed  but  three  pecks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  will 
exceed  in  yield  by  at  least  eight  bushels  his  neighbour  who 
sowed  three  bushels.  On  those  farms  where  over  much  seed 
has  been  put  in  it  is  weaii  and  spiudly,  and  probably  the  first 
heavy  rain  will  beat  it  flat  to  the  ground;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  wheat  plnnt  is  vigorous,  healthy,  aud  highly  satisfactory. 
The  barley  also  (now  coming  into  ear)  is  bidding  up  for  a  full 
average  yield,  although  in  a  few  isolated  cases  it  cannot  be  so 
well  spoken  of;  yet,  on  the  whole,  an  average  may  be  reckoned 
on.  Beans  are  splendid,  well  grown,  and  luxuriantly  blossomed. 
As  to  grass,  clover,  and  seeds,  the  crops  are  unusually  heavy, 
and  the  merry  ring  of  the  scythe  is  heard  everywhere  ;  and 
should  we  be  favoured  with  genial  weather,  the  in- gathering  of 
vast  quantities  of  superior  hay  will  be  an  affair  of  every-day 
occnrrence.  The  potato  crop  up  to  this  date  is  very  pro- 
mising, it  having  hiiherto  escaped  the  frost  and  the  bl  ght,  and 
the  tubers  are  growing  amaiu.  To-daj,  June  19,  a  be<>vy 
thunder  shower;  the  lightning  has  killed  some  sheep  and 
poultry,  aud  set  fite  to  a  straw-rick,  &c.,  &c. 

SUFFOLK. 

Although  the  third  week  in  June  is  nearly  over,  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  ears  of  wl)eat  are  not  yet  plainly 
visible  from  the  road.  This  does  not  look  like  an  early 
harvest,  but  from  the  appearance  the  crop  now  presents  we 
may  expect  an  abundant  one.  The  straw  at  present  does 
not  appear  long,  but  if  the  present  weather  (frequent  light 
showers)  continue,  we  may  expect  a  bulk}-  if  not  a  pro- 
ductive crop.  Barleys  are  growing  fast,  look  a  healthy 
colour  and  stout,  and  are  much  stiffer  in  the  straw  than 
last  year.  The  pea  crop  never  looked  perhaps  more  pro- 
mising— stout  in  the  straw,  plenty  of  bloom,  and  a  good 
colour— but  from  the  many  diseases,  attacks  from  insects,  &c., 
that  this  crop  is  subject  to,  present  appearance  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain guide  to  theyield  when  threshed.  Beans  are  not  long  or 
rank  in  the  stalks,  but  are  bloomed  from  top  to  bottom. 
Although  the  weather  has  not  been  propitious,  many  have 
begun  to  cut  their  early  grasses  and  mixed  layers,  but  the 
clovers  do  not,  when  cut,  fulfil  the  expectations  formed  from 
a  hasty  inspection  without  examination  ;  they  are  mostly 
good  plants,  but  not  long  or  stout.  Meadow  hay  will  be  a 
great.crop,  of  good  quality  of  grass.  Turnip  sowing  has 
commenced,  and  as  far  as  the  earlj'-sown  swedes  will  enable 
us  to  judge,  this  year  promises  to  be  as  bad  for  the  turnip- 
fly  as  last :  many  have  been  ploughed  up  and  sown  again. 
Beet-roots  are  looking  well,  and  few  complain  of  a  missed 
plant  anywhere. — June  19. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Since  we  last  addressed  you,  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  weather,  and  in  the  prospects  of 
the  approaching  harvest.  Here  rain  was  much  wanted, 
and  great  fears  were  expressed  that  our  crops  of  hay,  like  those 
of  last  year,  would  be  extremely  light.  On  the  13th  of  last 
month,  however,  we  had  twelve  hours  of  fine  rain  ;  and  rain 
fell  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  each  day  until  the  com- 
mencement of  June.  Although  such  prolonged  wet  seriously 
impeded  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  land  intended  for  turnips, 
and  has  compelled  some  farmers  to  sow  that  bulb  in  land  in- 
differently prepared,  its  benefits  have  proved  enormous  to  the 
crops  of  every  kind.  Our  grazing  fields  never  threw  up  more 
abundant  or  sweeter  herbage ;  our  meadows  never  yielded  to 
the  scythe  more  splendid  crops.     The  clovers,  too,  where  well 
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planted,  are  most  luxurious,  aud  fine  weather  now  alone  is 
wanting  to  secure  ample  forage  for  the  ensuing  winter.  We 
can  now  speak  with  some  ajiproach  to  accuracy  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  corn  crops.  Tlie  wheat,  as  a  whole,  looks  promis- 
ing— certainly  nothing  gigantic  or  uncommon  ;  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  fear  a  bad  or  inditferent  produce. 
Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  did  we  perceive  an 
ear  fully  out.  We  cannot  speak  so  well  of  the  barley  crops. 
The  quantity  sowu  m  this  county  is  much  less  than  usual,  and 
its  appearance  in  many  places  is  extremely  bad.  On  fine  dry 
loams,  sands,  and  gravels  it  is,  however,  li.xurious.  If  no 
better  statement  can  be  made  in  other  counties  of  the  pros- 
pects of  this  crop  than  would  justly  apply  to  our  own,  we 
should  draw  this  inference,  that  malting  barley  will  be 
found  next  season  to  be  extremely  scarce,  and  con- 
sequently very  dear.  Beans  and  peas  are  excellent  at 
present ;  no  appearance  of  fiy.  The  mangel-wurzel  appears  to 
have  been  successful  (so  farasobtainiugagood  plant)  in  most  in- 
stances, and  a  great  breadth  of  this  valuable  root  has  been  sown. 
Many  of  our  farmers,  anxious  to  lose  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity, sowed  their  swedes  in  the  month  of  May.  These  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  fly,  soon  after  they  came  up ; 
whilst  those  whose  patience  permitted  them  to  wait  until  June 


have  been  very  successful  in  retaining  their  plant,  and  the  tine 
showers  which  we  have  had  recently  will,  we  hope,  secure  the 
crop.  Potatoes,  though  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
county,  look  extremely  well,  and  no  appearance  of  disease  haa 
yet  been  seen.  Each  week  and  each  market  that  we  attend 
confirms  us  in  the  conviction  that  never  on  the  longest  day,  for 
very  many  years,  was  there  so  little  wheat  remaining  in  the 
growers'  hands.  We  may  find  enough  to  carry  us  through 
until  another  harvest  is  secured  :  and  should  it  prove  a  dry 
one,  and  the  wheat  be  well  secured,  all  may  be  well ;  but 
should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  the  consequences  will  be 
serious.  We  scarcely  need  add  that  the  prices  of  meat  are 
high,  and  likely  to  be  so.  Wool,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be 
just  now  but  little  iuquired  for.  You  will  say  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  draw  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  state  of  farmers  in 
Bedfordshire.  Such  was  our  intention  ;  aud  we  see  all  around 
us  ample  evidence  of  that  healthy  and  renewed  exertion  which 
always  should,  and  generally  does,  follow  success.  Man  has 
here  done  much,  and  a  kind  Providence  seems,  so  far,  to  second 
his  endeavours  :  but  the  destiuy  is  still  in  His  hand — floods, 
"  blasting,  mildew,  and  caterpillar"  may  yet  be  the  messengers 
of  His  wrath ;  and  all  that  remains  for  us  now,  is  to  abide  the 
issue  in  humble  and  confiding  trust. — June  20. 


REVIEW    OE    THE     CORN    TRADE. 

DURING   THE    MONTH    OF    JUNE. 


The  month  of  June  till  the  close,  was  less  sum- 
mer-like than  the  backward  state  of  the  crops 
made  desirable,  though  its  temperature  equalled 
the  average  of  seasons.  Harvest  may  yet  be  late ; 
but  the  general  appearance  is  favourable.  Several 
early  localities  have  shown  wheat-ears  for  the  last 
ten  days,  and  a  moderate  exhibition  of  them  is  now 
more  generally  seen ;  and  with  a  favourable  bloom 
and  plenty  of  sun,  a  bountiful  crop  is  likely  to  be 
gathered.  The  thin  pieces,  on  the  light  lands, 
have  greatly  improved ;  but  where  thick  seeding 
and  high  farming  have  obtained  on  first-rate  soils, 
there  is  some  little  danger  of  over-luxuriance. 
Spring  corn  is  decidedly  promising.  Beans  and 
peas  especially  have  exhibited  an  abundance 
of  blossom,  which  has  been  followed  by  healthy 
and  well-filled  pods  without  the  fly  ;  and 
there  is  plenty  of  this  grain  in  prospect. 
The  tone  of  the  markets,  however,  has  become 
entirely  changed  ;  the  last  month  presenting  quite 
a  contrast  to  its  two  predecessors,  by  estabhshing  a 
rise  of  7s.  to  8s.  on  wheat,  so  that  prices  are  again 
nearly  brought  to  the  war  point,  from  which  they 
fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  reduc- 
tion that  ensued  upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
was  to  be  expected,  and  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
believed  in  the  universal  slenderness  of  stocks, 
anticipated  the  recurrence  of  hi<:;;her  rates  before 
harvest,  as  the  consequence  of  diminished  sup- 
plies. As  respects  the  power  of  America  to  fill  up 
the  European  void,  it  turns  out  that  the  lowest 
calculation  was  too  high.  Some  writers  indulged 
in  the  prospect  of  nine  miUion  quarters  of  surplus 
— the  most  sober  were  confident  of  its  reaching  to 


three  millions — and  if  we  take  the  past  rate  of 
supply  since  September  as  our  guide  up  to  Sep- 
tember next,  the  sum  total  will  not  amount  to  two 
millions  and  a-half ;  about  half  of  which  will  have 
been  received  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Caird's 
estimate,  therefore,  that  one  million  quarters  would 
sufl5ce  for  Briti.^h  wants  ij  now  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  for  all  our  markets,  with  two  months  to 
provide  for,  still  cry  "  Give  !  give  !" 

The  inundations  in  France  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  late  upward  movement,  and  their 
effects  are  likely  for  a  time  to  sustain  it,  by  the 
constant  drain  that  will  probably  be  made  on  our 
slender  resources ;  and  as  similar  weather  has  ob- 
tained in  Spain  (a  country  on  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  relying  for  considerable  supplies), 
no  contributions  from  Italy,  the  Danube,  or  Baltic, 
as  auxiliaries  to  those  from  America,  are  likely  to 
be  so  excessive  as  to  permit  any  considerable  accu- 
mulation either  in  London  or  other  British  ports. 
In  Spain  itself,  at  Santander,  millers  have  been 
selhng  flour  for  August  delivery  at  56s.  7d.  per 
sack,  and  in  Paris  as  high  as  equal  to  67s.  has  been 
paid  for  good  quality ;  while  at  New  York  the  very 
finest  is  still  worth  41s.  per  brl.  (or  588.  6d.  per 
sack),  though  for  that  made  from  sprouted  inferior 
wheat  from  the  west  as  low  as  iQs.  9d.  per  brl.  (or 
28s.  2d.  per  sack)  has  been  taken  J  the  best  English 
country  flour  being  at  the  same  time  58s.  per  sack, 
and  the  top  price  of  town-made  68s.  per  sack. 

"While  the  Peace  has  induced  farmers  to  send  more 
liberally  to  market  than  they  were  wont,  the  lower 
rates  occasioned  by  this  course  have  diminished 
foreign  arrivals  at  a  rate  much  beyond  the  English 
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increase;  and  as  these  English  supplies  were  exces- 
sive, there  is  now  a  sudden  deficiency  experienced 
in  several  country  markets.  Fine  quality  English 
wheat  has  become  quite  scarce,  and  this  scarcity 
has  made  a  free  draught  upon  second-rate  foreign 
in  granary ;  and  even  the  lower  kinds  have  found 
a  fair  country  demand,  from  the  consideration  of 
price.  Cargoes  on  the  coast  have  been  caught  up 
with  avidity  at  increased  rates,  many  having  found 
a  foreign  destination :  Belgium  frequently  com- 
peting with  France  for  their  placement;  whilst  l)oth 
countries  together  have  taken  off  6,850  qrs.  from 
the  Port  of  London  alone,  during  the  last  four 
weeks,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  home  supply. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  with  a  fair  supply 
of  English  wheat,  and  a  small  one  of  foreign; 
nearly  half  of  which,  however,  was  of  a  serviceable 
kind,  from  the  Baltic.  Higher  rates  were  at  first 
demanded,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  advance  on  the  prices  of  the  preceding  Monday, 
and  even  then  trade  was  slow,  though  some  inquiry 
existed  for  the  continent.  The  tendency  of  the 
country  markets  through  the  week  was  upward,  in 
which  London  rather  participated ;  Hull,  from  an 
exceedirgly  short  supply,  established  an  improve- 
ment of  2s.  per  qr. ;  Liverpool  rose  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  qr. ;  and  Norwich,  Newcastle,  and  some  other 
Saturday  markets,  were  still  beyond  these  rates. 

The  second  Monday  showed  smaller  arrivals, 
both  English  and  foreign,  with  increased  exports; 
and  on  the  back  of  country  advices  of  a  stimulating 
kind,  Essex  and  Kentish  factors  readily  obtained 
2s.  to  3s.  more  mone)',  nothing  being  left  over; 
while  foreign  was  nearly  as  much  dearer,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  somewhat  extensive  demand.  The 
advices  from  town  further  influenced  provincial 
markets.  Liverpool  rates  increased  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  Hull  was  again  advanced  2s.  to  3s. ;  while 
Newcastle  and  Uxbridge  quoted  the  rise  4s.  per  qr. 
At  Edinburgh  the  same  advance  was  obtained, 
from  the  slender  show  at  market,  and  Ireland 
slowly  followed  Great  Britain. 

On  the  third  Monday,  supplies  continuing  short, 
though  the  weather  was  splendid,  the  London 
prices  received  a  further  bonus  of  2s.  per  qr. ;  but 
the  advance  was  rather  reluctantly  paid,  and  busi- 
ness only  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace.  Liverpool  did 
not  fully  respond  to  this  movement;  but  Hull, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Gains- 
borough went  beyond  it,  the  latter  two  towns 
making  the  rise  2s.  on  inferior,  and  4s.  per  qr.  on 
fine  qualities ;  and  London,  without  the  least 
activity  in  sales  (some  of  the  Monday's  supjjly  being 
undisposed  of),  indicated  a  further  improvement. 

The  fourth  Monday  was  partly  furnished  by  left- 
over samples,  together  with  a  very  short  supply 
from  the  near  counties.     At  the  Kentish  stands 


only  2s.  was  obtained  over  the  previous  rates ;  but 
Essex  factors  made  the  rise  3s.,  though  the  move- 
ment was  not  very  active.  Foreign  was  also  2s. 
dearer,  and  floating  cargoes  held  at  3s.  more.  This 
last  rise  has  been  pretty  generally  supported  in  the 
country,  though  the  week  finished  rather  heavily 
from  the  forcing  weather  then  prevalent. 

The  four  weeks'  supply  into  the  port  of  London 
has  been— in  English  29,383  qrs.,  which  is  about 
2,000  qrs.  below  last  month  ;  while  the  foreign  has 
only  been  about  a  similar  quantity,  viz.,  29,774 
qrs.,  or  16,200  less  than  in  May.  The  foreign 
supply  for  the  kingdom  for  the  month  has  exceeded 
the  last  by  about  9,000  qrs.,  being  224,047  qrs.; 
but  against  this  the  exports  must  be  placed,  which 
have  quintupled  in  the  port  of  London,  having 
reached  as  before  stated  6,850  qrs.,  against  1,218 
in  May.  Since  1st  Jan.  to  30th  May  the  total  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  1,130,960 
qrs.  wheat  and  1,160,777  cwts.  of  flour. 

The  country  supplies  of  flour  have  been  fair,  but 
still  show  a  falling  off  of  about  2,600  sacks,  being 
58,233  sacks;  the  foreign  has  also  been  less,  that 
in  sacks  being  9,840,  and  in  barrels  21,486,  making 
a  decrease  of  about  4,000  barrels  for  June.  The 
price  of  country  flour  has  been  moving  every  week 
steadily  upward,  till  the  month's  improvement  has 
equalled  7s.  to  8s.  per  sack.  Spanish  has  risen  5s,, 
and  American  barrels  3s.  to  4s.  The  first  Monday 
made  a  rise  of  only  Is.  per  sack,  the  second  of  2s. 
to  3s.,  the  third  and  fourth  of  2s.  each ;  foreign 
not  following  at  equal  pace,  because  not  formerly 
so  depressed ;  town  millers  raising  the  top  price  to 
67s.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  last  week  Is. 
further  advance  per  sack  has  taken  place  on  all 
sorts. 

Barley,  from  its  great  scarcity,  has  been  equally 
affected  upwards.  The  four  weeks'  supply  of 
English,  in  London,  only  amounted  to  4,522  qrs., 
and  the  foreign  to  14,599 ;  thus  making  a  deficiency 
upon  the  previous  month's  short  supply  of  about 
6,000  qrs.  Of  this  foreign  supply,  the  chief  part 
arriving  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  the 
market  had  a  downward  look,  though  we  did  not 
hear  of  lower  prices  being  submitted  to,  as  there 
was  next  to  nothing  in  granary ;  but  such  a  falling 
off  took  place  on  the  second  Monday  that  a  rise  of 
Is.  6d.  immediately  ensued,  and  fully  Is.  more  has 
been  realized  each  Monday  since,  making  the  ad- 
vance 4s.  per  qr.  in  all ;  thus  fully  recovering  the 
depression  of  May,  occasioned  by  the  cessation 
of  malting.  A  demand  having  sprung  up  for 
t  lis  grain,  for  human  food,  in  the  Baltic,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  rye,  there 
seems  no  chance  at  present  of  a  serious  fall;  but 
doubtless  the  consumption  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  free  importations  of  maize,  which  is  cheaper,  are 
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likely  to  check  any  further  material  enhancement ; 
the  foreign  imports  this  year  to  31st  May  were  only 
1,925  qrs.  against  double  this  quantity  last  year. 
Though  the  season  for  the  malt  trade  has  ceased, 
holders  having  generally  speculated  on  a  recovery 
of  half  the  duty  in  consequence  of  peace,  so  little 
Las  been  on  offer,  that  the  fourth  Monday  noted 
an  advance  of  2s.  per  qr.,  there  being  no  previous 
alteration. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  in  the  same  predicament 
as  to  supplies,  and  after  a  long  and  unreasonable 
period  of  depression,  has  become  of  interest,  an 
advance  of  fully  3s.  having  been  effected  during 
the  month.  The  quantity  of  foreign  received  in 
London  during  four  weeks  has  been  only  53,205 
qrs.,  with  Irish  still  more  reduced,  viz.,  to  9,7'40, 
and  British  only  5,81/'  qrs.,  in  all  68,762,  or  17,200 
only  per  week,  against  26,600  weekly  in  May.  Half 
this  foreign  supply  arrived  on  the  first  Monday, 
which  still  established  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr. 
The  next  Monday  being  very  deficient,  another  Is. 
was  obtained ;  from  the  same  cause,  the  third 
Monday  enabled  holders  to  sell  at  Is.  more;  and 
the  fourth,  with  remaining  scarcity,  though  checked 
by  the  limitation  of  business  through  the  rapid 
advance,  added  another  6d.  to  the  then  high  prices. 
Buyers  were,  however,  looking  on  to  the  expected 
arrivals  from  Archangel,  and  the  recent  stimulus  to 
ship  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic  may  change  the 
face  of  trade  again,  though  the  former  low  rates 
this  side  harvest  seem  improbable. 

Beans  and  peas,  more  from  change  of  opinion 
than  any  extensive  consumptive  demand,  have  also 
materially  altered  in  value.  Foreign  supplies  of 
beans  have  been  fair;  but  the  temporary  failure  of 
Egyptian  shipments  from  the  clearing  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  now  that 
the  passage  is  clear,  have  encouraged  holders  to  in- 
sist on  higher  terms.  The  supply  of  foreign  beans 
for  four  weeks  was  10,345  qrs.,  with  2,519  qrs. 
English.  The  rise  did  not  obtain  till  the  third 
Monday,  and  consisted  of  1  s.  per  qr.,  which  was 
repeated  on  the  following  Monday.  As  to  peas, 
the  weekly  supplies  have  nearly  disappeared — the 
whole  month  presenting  the  scanty  figures  211  qrs.i 
Holders  have  therefore  insisted  on  their  own  terms 
from  necesi-itous  buyers ;  and  we  have  heard  that 
from  the  point  of  depression  to  which  foreign 
white  peas  were  reduced,  there  has  been  a  total  rise 
of  15s.  per  qr. ;  the  same  peas  that  were  recently 
bought  at  33s.  per  qr.  being  since  sold  as  boilers 
at  48s.  per  qr.  Hog  peas  are  also  3s.  to  4s.  dearer 
—the  advance  being  supported  by  the  relative 
higher  rates  of  barley.  But  as  the  crops  of  beans 
and  peas  are  more  promising  than  most  grain,  a 
long  continuance  of  high  rates  seems  unlikely. 


In  linseed  so  large  an  export  trade  has  obtained, 
that  prices  have  not  receded,  though  it  is  known 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  stock  in  Russian  ports, 
suflScient  time  not  being  afforded  for  their  expedi- 
tion onward  ;  and  the  very  large  consumption  for 
cakes,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  cattle  feed, 
keeping  the  crushers  full  o!  orders.  Indeed,  the 
stock  of  cake  is  so  close  up,  that  more  money  is 
made  on  sales  to  needy  buyers,  and  linseed  itself 
closed  2s.  to  3s.  higher. 

Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  smaller 
seeds — stocks  of  cloverseed  and  trefoil  being  too 
limited,  as  well  as  too  firmly  held,  for  much 
business.  The  promise  is  not  reported  to  be  very 
good  for  seed,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  this  season,  and  the  patches  made  by  the 
severe  weather  in  winter  are  said  not  to  be  well 
filled  up,  though  the  young  plants  of  this  season 
are  reported  to  be  doing  well.  Canary-seed  is 
rather  firmer  than  of  late.  White  mustard  has 
remained  in  neglect.  Hempseed,  rapeseed,  Corian° 
der-seed,  and  Carraway-seed,  much  as  quoted  last 
month. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white,  new  .  69  to  79  extra  — •  83 

Ditto,  red,  new  .  69       73        „  —  80 

Norfolk,  Line,  and  Yorksh., red,  new  67       72        ,,  —  77 

Barley,  malting,  new..  41    43....    Chevalier..    43      45 

DistiUiug 38    41 Grinding   .    36       S9 

MALT,Essex. Norfolk, and Sufifolk.. ..  75  77  extra  ^3 
Kingaton,  Ware,  und  town  made. .  75  77  ,,  83 
Brown 67      70        „        — 

■[{,YB _        —  —         40 

Oats,  English  feed.  .25    27 Potato. .   26  29 

Scotch  feed....  27     29 Potato..    28  30 

Irish  feed,  white 24      25    fine  27 

Ditto,  black 22      23      „  25 

Bb ANS,  Mazagau 38  40 

Ticks 37  40 

Harrow 39  42 

Pigeon    42  46 

Peas,  white  boilers  44    49..  Maple  42    44     Grey   88  40 

Flour,  per  sk.  of  280  lbs..  Town,  Households  633.,  fine  66  69 

Country  548.     553 Households....     56  59 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ... .    —      —        53  54 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Dantzic.mixed. .  86  to  88  high  mixed  —    86 extra  92 

Konigsberg 84    86          „          —     87    „  88 

Rostock,  new 78     79     fine 82    „  90 

American,  white  ....  70    76    red 66  70 

Poraera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red   80     81  extra  75  h4 

Silesian „    74    76  white  78  80 

Danish  and  Holstein „    64     68      „    66  70 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. .    62    64    fine  66  68 

Rhine  and  Belgium „  —    —    old  —  — 

Russian French. .    none 

Barley,  grinding  33     37 Distilling..    37  39 

Oats,  Dutch.brew.and  Rolands  278.  to  29s.    Feed..    23  26 

Danish  &  Swedish  feed  233.  to  263.     Stralsund  26  i8 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein 38  39 

Koni^^terg..    37     40 Egyptian..    31  32 

Peas,  feeding 38      40  fine  boilers  44  48 

Indian  CoRX,  white 32      33      yellow     32  34 

Flour,  French,  per  sack —      —     Spanish    59  60 

American,  sour,  per  barrel  (nominal)  36    38    sweet    39  42 
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IMPERIA 


For  the 

LAST  Six  Weeks. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans 

Peas- 

Week  Ending  : 

8. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

«.    d. 

May   10,  1856.. 

67 

7 

40     3 

23  10 

43    7 

41 

3 

38    .5 

May   17,  1856.. 

68 

9 

40     0 

23    5 

41     4 

41 

7 

39  11 

May  24,  1856.. 

69 

2 

39     6 

23  10 

47    6 

41 

6 

38     8 

May  31,  1856.. 

68 

2 

38  11 

23  10 

42     4 

42 

2 

39  11 

June     7,  1856,. 

67 

9 

38     7 

24     3 

42  10 

42 

8 

39     9 

June  14,  1856.. 

68 

1 

38     6 

24     3 

47     9 

43 

5 

40  11 

Aggregate  average 

of  last  six  weeks 

68 

3 

39     4 

23  11 

44    3 

42 

1 

.S9     7 

Comparative  avge. 

same  time  last  year 

76 

5 

33     0 

28     1 

44     6 

45 

3 

41     9 

Duties 

1 

0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1     0 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Cloverseedj  red,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — s. 

Ditto  white — s.  to  — s. 

Trefoil,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — s. 

Tares,  winter  (per  bushel) 7s.  6d.  to  8s.  Od. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 20s.  to  243. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.)..  ..  new — s.  to 50s., old  — s.to  — s. 

Canary  (per  qr.) SSs.  to  60a. 

Hempseed  (none) — s .  to  — s. 

Linseed  (p.  qr.)  sowing — s.  to  633.,  crushing  56s.  to  58s. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £13  Os.to  £13  lOs. 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) , .  new  883.  to  90s. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  tou) £6  IO3.  to  £7  Os. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Cloverseed,  red,  French    — s.  to  — s 

Ditto,  white,  Dutch      — s.  to  — s 

Tares,  (per  bushel) 43.  6d.  to  5s.  Od 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  — s.  56s.,  Ditto  Dutch,  56s 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 15s.  to  208 

Carraway 423.  to  468 

Linseed  (pr  qr.)  Baltic,  53s.  to  54s.;  Bombay,  50s.  to  548 

linseed  Cake  (per  tou) £12   10s.  to  £13  lOs 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 878.  to  883 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOs.  to  £7  Os 


HOP    MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  June  23. 
The   accounts  from  the  plantations  during  the  past  week 
have  continued  unfavourable. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK,    WATERSIDE. 
Monday,  June  23. 
The  arrivals  during  the  past  week  have  been  larger  than  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  with  a  continuance  of  mild  weather, 
together  with  a  libeial  supply  of  new  potatoes  from  the  con- 
tinent, have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  limited  demand. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

Monday,  June  23. 

Since  Monday  last  very  moderate  supplies  of  old  Potatoes 

h  ave  come  to  hand,   coastwise   and  by   railway.     For   most 

k  inds  the  demand  is  inactive.     Yet  prices  are  well  supported. 

Y  ork  Regents,  859.  to  105s. ;  Kent  and  Essex  do.,  70s.  to  85s. ; 

Scotch,  do.,  6O3.   to  75g. ;    Cups,  503.    to  60a. ;    Middlings, 

35s.  to  40j.  ;     Liacohis,  OOs.  to  TOs.;    Blues,   SOs.  to  60d. 

per  ton.     The  imports  of  potatoes  have  been  13,778  baskets 

from  Rotterdam,   which   have  sold  at  Ss.  to  5s.  6d.  per  basket. 

New  English  are  worth  lOs.  to  12s.  per  cwt. 


PRICES   OF  BUTTER, 

Butter, per  cwt.  s,      s. 

Frietland y'J  W  98 

Kiel C8     ion 

Dorset    1U4     K'8 

Carlorv   —      — 

Water/ord    ....     —      — 

Cork,  new »8     100 

Limerick 99      92 

Sligo 90    100 

lRruh,per  doz.lia.OA.  ISs.Od. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 

Cheese,  per  cwt.            s.  f 

Cheshire 70  to  84 

Chcddrr 74  86 

Double  Olou.,  old  72  fO 

Neiv    do 62  68 

Hams,  york,neiv  ..,,  84  92 

Westmorela7id . .,  80  84 

Irish 80  90 

Bacon,Wiltt.,  dried.,  60  86 

Irish,  green,,..  1'i  78 


WOOL   MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

8.    d.  a.  d. 

Down  tegs 15       to  0  0 

Do.  ewes 15       —  0  0 

Half-bred  hoc/gets 14       —  0  0 

Half-bred  wethers 13       —  0  0 

Long  Leiceslersldre   ....      13       —  1  3^ 

Combing  skins 1     1^     —  1  4^ 

Flannel  wools    0     9       —  1  3 

Blanket  wools    1     2      —  1  5 

DONCASTER  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— 
Nearly  five  hundred  sheets  of  wool  were  shown  to-day,  being  a 
good  supply  for  the  second  market.  Prices  rauged  very  similar 
to  last  week,  anything  of  extra  quality  commanding  a  preference, 
whilst  the  heavier  class  of  wool,  having  a  large  proportion  of 
ewes  and  wethers,  was  slow  sale.  The  following  are  about 
the  quotations  : — ewes  and  wethers,  I63.  to  169.  6d.;  Lincoln- 
shire (one  third)  hog,  I63.  6d.  to  17s.  6d. ;  ditto  one-half  to 
two-thirds,  173.  6d.  to  18s.  3d.  per  14-i-lb. 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET,  June  20.— There  has  not 
been  any  material  increase  iu  the  sales  of  wool  this  week,  and 
prices  are  quoted  at  last  week's  rates. 

SELBY  WOOL  MARKET.— Buyeis  were  more  nume- 
rous, but  prices  showed  a  decline  of  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
stone. 

YORK  WOOL  MARKET,  June  19.— A  fair  supply  of 
wool,  which  had  moderate  demand.  Super  clean-washed  hog 
fleeces,  15id.  to  15ad.  per  lb.,  or  IBs.  Id.  to  I83.  4id.  per 
stone;  half-hog  and  ewe,  \A\A.  to  14§d.  per  lb.,  or  16s.  lid. 
to  17s.  2id.  per  stone  ;  ewe,  Masham,  Cheviot,  and  South- 
down, 13|d.  to  13|d.  per  lb.,  cr  153.  9d  to  16s.  0\A.  per  stone. 
Cotted  fleeces,  lid.  to  12d.;  locks,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  June  21. 

Scotch  Wool. — In  home  descriptions  transactions  continue 
uuimportaut,  and  a  stand  seems  to  have  been  come  to,  buyers 
feeling  no  confidence  to  operate  freely  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
growers  seem  more  inclined  to  hold  back  their  Wools  than  to 
sell  freely  at  preseut  rates.  But  as  consumers  are  lightly 
stocked,  it  is  not  supposed  this  state  of  things  can  last  long. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs.    ..   12    9toii    0 

White  Hirihland  do 14     6       16     0 

Laid  Crossed       do..un7vashed  ....  14    6      15    6 

Do.  do. .mashed 15    6      16    6 

Laid  Cheviot       do.. unwashed ....  16    0      17    6 

Do.  do.. washed 18    9      22    0 

White  Cheviot    do .  do     30    0      32    0 

Foreign  Wool. — There  has  not  been  much  doing  iu 
foreign,  the  market  ofi'ering  very  little  choice,  beyond  what  is 
held  for  the  public  sales  next  week. 

FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKETS. 

LEEDS  FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKET,  June  20.— There 
is  scarcely  aiiy  new  feature  to  report  in  the  demand.  There 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  improvement ;  but  the  high 
prices  of  Australian  wool  present  no  inducement  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  purchase  beyond  his  immediate  wants.  In  East 
Indian  and  other  wools  adapted  for  blankets,  there  is  very 
little  demand ;  but  in  Russian  or  Turkey  wools  adapted  for 
carding  or  combing,  sales  may  be  readily  effected. 

LANDSBERG  WOOL  FAIR.— Landsberg.  June  11.— 
The  wool  fair  began  yesterday  morning,  the  10th  instant,  as 
last  year.  The  same  quantity  of  wool,  namely,  about  5,000 
to  6,000  cwt.  was  offered  for  sale.  The  condition  of  the  woola 
is  good.  We  observed  here  yesterday  the  same  quietness  and 
dulness  as  in  the  Breslau  fair.  Several  of  the  old  buyers  had 
not  come,  and  altogether  the  fair  appears  lifeless.  To-day  a 
little  more  iuclination  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  buyers, 
and  those  sellers  who  will  take  reasonable  prices  can  sell.  The 
fine  clothing  wools  were  bought  at  about  last  year's  prices, 
whilst  combing  wools,  middle  quality,  fetched  about  five  dollars 
above  last  year's  prices.  About  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
were  sold  up  to  to-night. — Leeds  Mercury. 
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PLATE  I. 

WINDSOR;    A  Short-horn  Bull. 

BRED    BY   AND   THE   PROPERTY  OF   RICHARD  BOOTH,  ESa.,  OF  WARLABY,  NEAR   NORTHALLERTON. 

White,  calved  October  1,  1S51 ;  got  by  Crown  Prince  (10087),  dam  (Plum  Blossom)  by  Bucking- 
ham (3239),  g.  d.  (Hawthorn  Blossom)  by  Leonard  (4210),  g.  g.  d.  (Blossom  3rd)  by  Young  Red  Rover 
(4905),  g.  g.  g.  d.  (Blossom)  by  Pilot  (496),  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  (Twin  Cow)  by  Albion  (14). 

PERFORMANCES. 

In  1852,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  Sheffield,  took  the  First  Prize  as 
a  Bull  Calf. 

At  Sunderland  and  Durham  County,  First  Prize  as  a  Bull  Calf. 

In  1853,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Gloucester,  First  Prize  as 
a  Yearling  Bull. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  York,  First  Prize. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society  at  Blackburn,  First  Prize;  also  a 
Silver  Cup  value  ten  guineas,  and  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  male  animal  in  the  show-yard. 

In  1854,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Lincoln,  Second  Prize  in  the  All-aged 
Class. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  First  Frize  in  the 
Aged  Class. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  Armagh,  First  Prize. 

In  1855,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Carlisle,  First  Prize  in  the  Aged  Class. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  Malton,  First  Prize  in  the  Aged  Class. 

The  above  are  the  only  times  he  has  ever  been  exhibited. 
,  Windsor  is  a  splendid  animal,  having  all  his  proportions  in  good  outline;  he  is  very  cylindrical  in 
form,  or  if  anything  of  better  than  cylindrical  form,  being  deeper  in  frame  than  in  circumference.  His 
bead  is  rather  plain,  and  horns  wide,  but  his  eye  is  fine ;  his  back  is  admirably  formed,  level  and  broad 
throughout;  his  chest  is  full,  and  breast  prominent;  his  shoulder  and  ribs  well  out;  full  plait,  deep 
flank,  long  rump,  and_thigh  deep;  twist  very  good. 


PLATE    II. 
MARCHIONESS;     Winner   of    the    Oaks,    1855. 

Marchioness,  bred  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Hawke,  in  1852,  is  by  Melbourne  out  of  Cinizelli,  by  Touch- 
stone ;  her  dam  Brocard,  by  Pantaloon  ;  Bombazine,  by  Thunderbolt. 

Melbourne,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  in  1834,  is  by  Humphrey  Clinker  out  of  a  Cervantes 
mare.  A  good  honest  race-horse,  he  has  appeared  to  still  more  advantage  in  the  stud,  being  the  sire, 
amongst  others,  of  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  winners. 

Cinizelli,  bred  by  Lord  Westminster  in  1842,  was  put  to  the  stud  in  1846,  her  produce  so  far  in- 
cluding but  Towton  and  Womersley. 

Marchioness  is  a  bay  mare;  rather  peculiar  in  colour,  being  here  and  there  what  stablemen  call  a 
httle  "  mousey."  She  stands  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high ;  has  a  lean  bloodlike  head,  small  ears, 
rather  a  straight  neck,  and  good  shoulders.  She  has  a  fair  back  and  barrel,  with  good  depth  of  girth, 
wide  hips,  fine  quarters,  strong  arms,  hocks,  and  knees,  good  bone,  and  "  as  sound  as  a  bell."  She  has 
no  white  beyond  a  star  in  the  forehead,  and  is  altogether  by  no  means  a  "catchy"  or  striking-looking 
mare. 
OLD  SERIES.]  G  [VOL.  XLV.— No.  2. 
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FISH     MANURE. 

BY     CUTHBERT     W.     JOHNSON,     ESa.,     F.R.S. 


Those  who  witnessed,  in  the  week  of  the  Chehns- 
ford  meeting,  the  farming  of  Essex,  must  have 
noticed  more  than  one  object  for  their  serious  con- 
sideration—its finely  cultivated  wheat  and  bean 
soils ;  the  extensive  clay-burning  system  of  the 
Roothings ;  the  fine  rich  seed-producing  soils  of  the 
hundreds  of  Dengy  and  Rochford;  the  skilful 
use  of  chalk  and  marl ;  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  sprats,  five-fingers,  &c.,  to  their  oat-lands, 
besides  other  things  which  the  cultivators  of  this 
county  not  only  extensively,  but  well  accomplish. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  dwelt 
amidst  these  excellent  and  warm-hearted  yeo- 
manry, but  I  have  ever  retained  the  impression 
that  many  of  their  practices  might  be  profitably 
followed  in  other  districts.  Let  me  instance  what 
I  named  the  last— their  employment  of  the  sprats 
and  other  fish  of  what  is  called  the  stow-boat 
fishery.  Now  these  fish  were  extensively  employed 
as  a  manure  by  the  farmers  of  the  coast  of  Essex 
long  before  guano  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try :  they  had  found  out  the  value  of  such  a  dress- 
ing to  their  soils  many  years  before  the  word 
"nitrogenous"  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
vocabulary  of  agriculture.  As  there  is  some  little 
chance  that  the  guano  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  not 
so  inexhaustible  as  was  once  believed,  and  as  such 
a  suspicion  is  rather  supported  by  a  late  considera- 
ble advance  in  the  price  of  the  best  Peruvian,  it 
may  not  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  be  a 
profitless  task  if  we  inquire  a  little  into  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  fish  manure  of  the 
East  of  England,  and,  as  guano  is  also  the  refuse 
or  undigested  matters  of  fish,  to  compare  their 
fertiUzing  powers.  It  is  true,  if  fish  are  to  be 
thus  employed  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
shore,  that  then  they  must  be  prepared  in  some 
way  for  the  conveyance — must  be  rendered  more 
portable ;  but  if  the  farmers  of  Essex  find 
a  dressing  of  some  40  bushels  of  sprats  per  acre 
to  be  an  excellent  appUcation,  then  surely  some 
economical  preparation  of  these  fish,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  mere  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
their  watery  portion  by  gentle  evaporation,  might 
render  them  available  in  far  more  inland  districts. 
Let  us  note  the  composition  of  these  fish,  and  of 
Peruvian  guano.  The  first  was  analyzed  by  Pro- 
fessor Way  (Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  x,  p.  611), 
the  Peruvian  guano  by  Professor  Anderson  {Trans. 
Hiyh.  Soc,  1855,  p,  56).  Now  these  chemisis 
found  in  100  parts  of  these  manures — 


Sprats. 

Water G4.60 

Oil 19.50 

Dry  nitrogenous  matter    15.90 

When  burnt,  100  parts  of  these  fish  yielded  2.12 
per  cent,  of  ash,  which  contained,  in  100  parts — 

Phosphoric  acid 43.52 

Lime    23.57 

Magnesia 3.01 

Potash 17.23 

Soda    1.19 

Common  salt 11.19 

The  Peruvian  guano  contained,  in  100  parts — 

Water 10.54 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts. .  21.68 

Phosphates     46  20 

Alkaline  salts 18.31 

Sand 3.27 

The  reader  will  notice  that  in  the  sprats  more 
than  one-third  is  composed  of  rich  organic  matters, 
and  about  two-thirds  are  water.  The  Essex  far- 
mers, then,  when  they  apply  about  a  ton  of  fish  per 
acre,  really  apply  only  about  7  cwt,  of  solid  ma- 
nure ;  and  this,  for  certain  crops,  they  find  fully 
as  efficacious,  if  not  more  so,  than  say  3  or  4  cwt. 
of  guano.  When  ploughed  for  oats  on  certain 
soils,  it  produces,  in  favourable  seasons,  at  least 
the  same  exuberant  growth — the  same  dark  green 
which  results  from  an  application  of  guano.  And 
they  agree  in  another  point,  for  they  both,  as  the 
farmers  say, "  work  best"  in  moist  seasons.  There 
is  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  value  of  these  fish  as  a 
manure,  and  some  not  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
recently  been  made  to  reduce  fish  refuse  to  a  fine 
powder,  capable  of  being  applied  by  the  drill  with- 
out injuring  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  ma- 
nure. A  specimen  of  one  of  these  was  lately  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Anderson  {Trans.  Hiyh.  Soc,  1856, 
p.  281);  it  is  described  by  him  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  in  grains  about  the 
size  of  fine  oatmeal,  remarkably  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, very  dry,  and  almost  devoid  of  smell.  Its 
composition  was — 

Water 8.00 

Fatty  matter , 7.20 

Nitrogenous  organic  matter     ..    .....  71.46 

Phosphate  of  lime 8.70 

Alkaline  salts 3.80 

Silica 0.84 
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Nitrogen 11.25 

Equal  to  ammonia 13.68 

Phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  1.41  phosphate 

of  lime 0.65 

In  connection  with  the  ])reparation  of  a  fish  ma- 
nure, as  Dr.  Anderson  well  adds,  there  are  many 
sources  of  animal  matter  which  must  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  be  entirely  wasted,  although  with 
little  management  they  might  be  turned  to  good 
account.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  is  the  blood 
and  other  ofFal  of  slaughter-houses  in  our  small 
towns  and  villages.  In  the  large  towns  the  blood 
is  collected,  although  not  very  carefully,  and  finds 
its  way  to  certain  classes  of  manufactories  in  which 
it  is  employed ;  but  in  country  places  it  is  for  the 
most  part  allowed  to  escape.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  annual  value  of 
the  blood  and  offal  thus  lost,  which  is  undoubtedly 
very  large,  and  a  great  part  of  which  might  easily 
be  saved.  Such,  however  (continues  the  Professor), 
is  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
slaughter-houses,  that  I  have  been  informed  that 
even  in  the  large  towns  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  save  the  blood,  although 
its  price  is  really  considerable.  Fresh  blood  con- 
tains nitrogen  equal  to  about  three  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  is  worth  about  2d.  per  gallon,  or 
nearly  £2  per  ton ;  and  any  farmer  living  near  a 
small  town  might  advantageously  contract  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  blood  at  this  price.  There  are 
many  other  sources  of  such  animal  matters ;  of 
these  we  may  particularize  the  refuse  of  the  glue 
and  oil-boiling  works,  which  yield  annually  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  offal  j  and  the  two  ana- 
lyses of  seal  and  glue  refuse  which  follow,  will 
show  (concludes  the  Professor)  that  even  when 
they  are  prepared  without  much  care,  they  may 
become  useful  manures  : — 

Seal  refuse.  Glue  refuse. 

Ash 36.81  53.18 

Organic  matter  ....      41.85  38.60 

Water 21.34  8.20 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  use  of  fish  manure  not  long  since 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Way.  He,  too,  was 
evidently  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  agent, 
for  he  at  some  length  dwelt  upon  the  similarity  of 
composition  between  some  of  our  cultivated  crops 
and  sprats.  Wheat,  for  instance  (he  observed), 
contains  about  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen — so  does 
this  fish.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  require  about  if  lbs. 
of  ash,  of  which  about  one-half  is  phosphoric  acid, 
and  one-third  potash.  100  lbs.  of  sprats  contain 
2  lbs.  of  ash,  of  which  two-fifths  is  phosphoric  acid, 
and  one-fifth  potash.  What  manure  (he  asks) 
should  be  more  fit  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
than  a  half  cwt.  of  sprats  ?    Indeed  (as  he  conti- 


nues), there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  resem- 
blance.    The  composition  of  sprats  would  probably 
be  found  nearly  identical  with  that  of  any  entire 
animal  examined  in   the  same  way,    I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  point  in  order  to  show  how  very  valuable 
a  source  of  manure,  and  consequently  of  food,  we 
have  in  the  waters  which  surround  our  shores,  if 
we  could  work  out  the  problem  as  one  of  economy. 
Practically,  we  do  so  at  this  day,  by  bringing  guano, 
which  is  digested  fish,  from  far  distant  parts.     The 
use  of  fresh  fish  manure  is  very  limited,  being  con- 
fined to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  sea  shore, 
and  this  for  obvious  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  it 
requires  to  be  used  in  large   dressings,  although  it 
is  weight  for  weight  at  least  four  times  as  powerful 
as  farm-yard  dung;  consequently,  the  expense  of 
carriage,  added  to   its  original  cost,  soon  places  a 
limit  to  the  transportation  of  this  kind  of  manure ; 
secondly,  it  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  at  whatever  season  it  is  taken,  it  must  be  at 
once,  or  within  a  few  days,  applied  to  the  ground. 
The  last  objection  (adds  the  Professor)  which  we 
shall  bring  against  the  employment  of  sprats  as  a 
more  general  manure,  is  the  great  uncertainty  oi 
the  collection,  in  some  seasons  being  very  scarce, 
in  others  so  abundant  that  it  pays  the  farmer  to 
send  his  waggons  twenty  or  thirty  miles  for  them. 
The  attention  of  the  English  Government  was  in 
1852  directed  to  the  subject,  and  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Newfoundland 
and  other  places,  where  it  was  supposed  large  sup- 
plies  of  refuse   fish   might   be  readily   obtained. 
In  the  reply  of  the  Governor  of  that  great  seat  of 
the  cod  fishery,  he  observed  {Jour.  JRoy.  Ag.  Soc, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  94)  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  in  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  manure  from  the  offal  of  fish,  at  present 
thrown  away  as  valueless,  might  be  extensively  and 
advantageously  conducted.    The  carcases  of  seals 
are  now  abandoned  and  left  upon  the   ice,  the 
skins  and  fat  only  of  these  animals  being  now 
taken  on  board  the  sealing  vessels.    The  report  of 
Lieutenant  Gaultier,  an  estimable  naval  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  French  Government,  is  more 
precise  as  to  the  approximate  amount  of  this  refuse 
fish  at  the  island  of  Newfoundland.     We  know 
from  experience  (he  observes)  that  400  tons  of 
fresh  cod  do  not  yield  more  than  120  tons  of  dried 
fish  for  exportation.     The  refuse  of  the  fish,  which 
constitutes  about  half  its  weight,  are  often  thrown 
away  (in  curing)  into  the  sea.    The  bones  are  cast 
back  by  the  sea  on  the  beach,  where  they  form 
considerable    heaps    accumulated    for    centuries. 
Without  reckoning  upon  herrings  and  other  fish 
caught  for  the  purpose,  let  us  only  consider  the 
quantity  of  refuse  at  oui"  disposal.     The  produce 
of  the  cod  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
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amounts  annually  to  about  700,000  quintals  (cwts.), 
of  which  350,000  are  cured,  and  the  remainder 
rejected.  These  350,000  cwts.  of  refuse  fish,  Mr. 
Gaultier  is  of  opinion,  would  produce  100,000  cwts. 
of  a  powder  similar  to  the  best  guano. 

Here,  then,  is  evidently  a  source  of  one  supply 
of  a  rich  nitrogenous  manure,  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  us  when  the  rainless  guano  isles  of  the 
Pacific  are  exhausted ;  and  if  so,  then  other  fish- 
eries may  be  established  in  localities  too  distant 
to  be  serviceable  for  the  supply  of  fish  for  food, 
fishing  grounds  which  maybe  equal  to  the  demand 
of  our  farmers.  But  then  these  must  be  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  any  fisheries  hitherto 
estabhshed  by  man  ;  for  what  would  even  all  the 
cod  at  present  caught  on  the  great  banks  of  New- 
foundland supply  to  us,  if  it  was  all  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  manure  ?  If  we  take  the  data  of  Mr. 
Gaultier,  we  see  that  all  the  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land would  only  yield  about  5,000  tons  of  the  imi- 
tation guano,  and  only  10,000  if  every  cod  fish  was 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  Now  in  the  last  season, 
three  vessels  only  from  the  Chincha  Islands  brought 
as  much  guano  as  this.  When,  indeed,  we  consi- 
der the  200,000  tons   of  guano  annually  brought 


from  these  islands,  we  must  feel  rather  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  kind  of  flocks  of  sea  fowl  must 
have  collected  these  enormous  deposits — what 
sized  clouds  of  such  little  fishermen  must  have 
thus  pastured  on  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  constant  interchange  which  we  see  thus 
going  on  between  the  earth  and  the  sea — the  wash- 
ings down  of  the  uplands  into  the  waters ;  the 
assimilation  of  some  of  the  organic  portions  by 
fish,  their  considerable  restoration  in  those  fish  to 
the  soil,  are  all  subjects  for  our  beneficial  study. 
They  are  portions  of  that  marvellous  interchange 
of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  which  we  only  at  present  so  imperfectly  com- 
prehend ;  but  yet,  what  we  have  been  permitted  to 
discover  well  assures  us  that  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  accomplished — that  other  and  far  greater  ad- 
vances will  in  all  reasonable  certainly  be  made, 
perhaps  at  no  very  distant  day ;  and  that  then,  by 
the  aid  of  the  chemist,  we  may  be  able  to  produce 
rich  nitrogenous  manures,  without  being  compelled 
to  search  for  them  in  distant  lands  :  we  may  then 
prepare  at  home  what  we  now  are  beholden  to  the 
sea  birds  and  to  the  accidents  of  barren  rocks  in 
a  chmate  devoid  of  rain. 
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REPORT  ON   THE    CATTLE    CLASSES. 


It  is  not  the  intention  to  extend  this  report  over  the 
■whole  of  the  classes  in  seriatim,  but  to  confine  it  to 
those  animals  and  implements  more  particularly  de- 
servhig  of  favourable  mention.  We  are  well  aware 
that  every  exhibitor  feels  gi-atified  by  some  notice 
being  taken  of  the  animal  or  implement  of  which 
he  is  the  owner  other  than  the  formal  mention  of 
him  in  the  printed  catalogue.  He  looks  for  some 
favourable  notice  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
pet  subject  of  his  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  and  even  a 
doubtful  compliment  is  to  him  better  than  total 
neglect.  Exhibitors  have  peculiar  cares  and  anxieties 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  or  not  of  the  object 
upon  which  tliey  liave  expended  many  anxious  hours 
and  much  troublous  thought.  In  the  classes  of  imple- 
ments tliis  is  pre-eminently  the  case.  The  invention 
or  improved  adaptation  of  some  novel  appliance  or 
movement  in  a  machine  is  of  gi'eat  importance  to  the 
inventor;  he  looks  into  a  leading  agricultural  journal 
to  see  if  it  has  met  the  reporter's  eye — he  there  ob- 
serves the  favour  with  which  it  is  criticised,  and  he 
proudly  makes  the  extract  and  appends  it  to  his  next 
circular.  The  same  line  of  conduct  applies  generally 
to  all ;  and  if  none  other  pore  over  the  long  list  of 
short  criticisms,  depend  upon  it  the  exhibitors  do. 
We  know  something  of  the  intense  feehng  of  exhi- 


bitors; we,  as  public  journalists,  deem  it  our  duty  to 
bring  every  meritorious  animal,  and  every  meritorious 
implement,  before  the  world  in  the  most  attractive  and 
commendable  form  we  can  command;  but  the  labour 
is  great,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efficient  staff  we 
engage,  we  find  it  almost  insurmountable.  Our  space 
will  not  always  permit  a  lengthened  report  of  many  in- 
dividual specimens  of  animals  or  of  many  separate  im- 
plements, and  the  few  words  that  can  be  said  on  each, 
taken  consecutively,  is  sometimes  far  below  the  merit 
of  one,  and  often  serves  unduly  to  raise  the  relative 
merit  of  another.  We  this  year  confine  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  those  animals  and  those  implements  that  came 
more  immediately  under  this  view  of  the  show.  We  have 
no  doubt  omitted  many  things  deserving  our  closest  ob- 
servation ;  but  not  taking  them  in  regular  order  as  per 
catalogue,  we  request  their  favourable  consideration  to 
the  remarks  we  make  upon  those  animals  and  articles 
coming  under  review.  Wo  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  and 
we  desire,  to  be  as  full  and  explicit  as  possible,  without 
being  tedious.  We  know  that  the  design  of  this  Society 
is  not  personal  benefit  to  its  members,  but  the  complete 
renovation  of  agriculture — to  promote,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  soil — to 
provide  cheap  food  for  the  community.  It  is  not 
merely  a  royal  society  bent  upon  producing  the  most 
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splendid  specimens  of  animals,  and  the  like,  but  a  truly 
philanthropic  society,  resolved  upon  lowering  the  cost  of 
production,  and  developing  the  prodigious  powers  of 
tlie  British  soil,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  well  and 
cheaply  fed.  We  claim,  then,  for  it  more  systematic 
help ;  we  urge  to  greater  effort  to  promote  an  object 
so  good,  so  useful,  and  so  patriotic. 

In  reviewing  these  classes  for  the  year  1850,  we  would 
remark  that  the  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
foreign  stock.  They  were  very  pi'operly  classified  to 
themselves,  and  comprised  nineteen  specimens,  repre- 
senting the  best  breeds  of  France.  We  rejoiced  to 
see  them  thus  represented  in  fi-iendly  rivalry,  and 
it  would  gTcatly  delight  us  to  know  that  not  only  the 
breeders  individually  were  highly  benefited,  but  that 
the  whole  French  nation  should  eventually  be  blessed 
by  the  general  introduction  of  our  best  breeds  into  that 
kingdom.  We  think  many  useful  qualities  developed 
themselves  in  the  breeds  then  before  us,  for  milking 
properties  more  particularly,  as  also  for  the  hardihood 
of  the  smaller  Bretonne  races  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  larger  Normandy  and  Charollaise 
breeds  to  the  heat  of  a  climate  to  which  our  best  breeds 
are  strangers.  The  beautiful  white  Charollaise  breed 
denotes  some  fine  proportions,  and  most  excellent  qua- 
lity of  flesh.  We  have  not  visited  Normandy,  nor  are 
we  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate ;  but  our  ideas  of  it  lead  us  to  think  that  our 
shorthorned  cattle  would  do  well  there,  and  that  the 
Normandy  blood  might  also  be  greatly  improved  by 
judicious  crossing  with  that  pre-eminent  breed.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  our  neighbours  are  making  many 
pm'chases,  and  that  much  business  in  the  cattle  classes 
has  resulted. 

The  Shorthorns  are  a  truly  excellent  class,  but  we 
have  seen  it  more  numerously,  and,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  class,  better  represented. 

The  Herefords  constitute  a  remarkably  good  class, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  exceed  in  number  those  of 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  Devons  are  an  exceedingly  good  class,  and  pretty 
numerous  too  ;  they  include  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  breed. 

The  Other  Breeds  class  is  not  well  sustained ;  one  or 
two  good  Suffolks  and  some  good  Sussex  cattle  were 
there. 

The  Extra  Stock,  as  we  remarked  above,  were  all 
foreigners. 

The  comparative  progi-ess  of  the  cattle  classes,  in 
number  of  animals,  we  give  in  the  following  table  :  — 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS    OF   THE    CATTLE    CLASSES, 
IX  NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  EXHIBITED, 


Short- 

Here- 

De- 

Other 

Extra 

Total 

Meetiner 

horns. 

fords. 

vons. 

breeds 

stock. 

beasts. 

Northampton, 

1847.. 

92 

35 

28 

10 

9 

174 

York, 

1848,. 

105 

30 

30 

8 

13 

186 

Norwich, 

1849., 

95 

28 

48 

35 

4 

210 

Exeter, 

1850.. 

68 

25 

124 

16 

5 

236 

Windsor, 

1851., 

176 

41 

74 

94 

0 

3S5 

Lewes, 

1852 

61 

29 

38 

92 

0 

223 

Gloucester, 

1853.. 

75 

43 

55 

20 

0 

193 

Lincoln, 

1854., 

HI 

29 

41 

17 

0 

193 

Carlisle, 

1855.. 
ars,... 

98 

32 

23 

0 

19 

172 

Average  of  9  ye 

98 

32 

51 

32 

6 

219 

Chelmsford, 

1856.. 

78 

40 

55 

25 

Forgn. 
19 

217 

SHORT-HORNS, 
Class  I, — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st 
July,  1854,  and  not  exceeding  four  years 

OLD, 

The  first  prize   of    £30  to  No,   1,    Lieut.-Colouel 
Towneley,  for  his  bull  "  Master  Butterfly,"  2  years  11 


months.  Any  lengthened  notice  of  this  wonderful  aui- 
mal  may  appear  superfluous,  as  he  possesses  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  Ho  now  stands  unrivalled  in  successful 
competition,  and  in  his  final  sale.  He  has  never  been 
beaten  in  any  class  iu  which  he  has  been  shown.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  his  first  success  was  as  a  bull 
calf  at  the  Lancashire  Society's  meeting ;  at  Lincoln 
he  took  the  first  prize  as  a  bull  calf,  at  Carlisle  a  first 
prize  in  the  yearling  bull  class  ;  at  the  Irish  Society's 
meeting  he  took  the  first  prize  ;  at  the  Paris  Show  he 
took  the  first  prize ;  also  at  Skipton  and  at  Burnley 
first  prizes;  and  at  Chelmsford  the  first  prize  in 
the  class  as  above ;  and  lastly,  he  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Strafford  for  Australia,  for  the  enormous  and  un- 
precedented sum  of  twelve  hundred  guineas.  Our 
first  acquaintance  with  Master  Butterfly  was  made 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Society's  meeting  at 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  morn- 
ing's feed  of  rich  new-milk,  and  plenty  of  it,  being 
then  eleven  months  old.  His  proportions  then  are  his 
proportions  now,  with  very  trifling  exceptions  ;  thus 
proving  his  true  form  from  his  earliest  age.  He  re- 
tains his  exceeding  great  beauty  and  symmetrical  frame 
throughout — a  beautiful  and  somewhat  elongated 
cylinder ;  his  colour  is  a  light  roan,  very  finely 
marked  ;  he  possesses  the  finest  and  mildest  eye  ima- 
ginable ;  his  countenance  is  very  handsome,  and  kindly- 
looking  ;  he  has  a  beautiful  head,  and  fine  waxy  horns ; 
his  appearance  is  noble,  thorough-bred,  not  burly ;  he 
stands  sufficiently  high,  but  not  tall ;  his  neck  is  not 
too  full — not  coarse,  but  good ;  his  shoulders  are  well 
formed,  and  out — full  and  finely  formed  ;  good  broad 
chine,  and  deep  in  frame  through  the  heart ;  his  ribs 
are  somewhat  too  flat,  not  enough  thrown  out  from 
chine  and  back ;  and  his  girth  is  rather  scant  for  such 
an  animal.  His  chest  is  full  and  prominent ;  his 
brisket,  underneath  parts,  and  flank  very  good,  the  latter 
not  hanging  deeply,  but  very  full  and  fleshy ;  his  loin 
is  rather  long,  and,  togethei  with  his  hips,  are  very 
good,  but  somewhat  too  narrow  ;  indeed  his  whole 
back,  looking  from  behind,  rather  wants  breadth  :  this 
is  the  worst  feature  he  possesses,  but  even  that  is  good, 
and  as  level  and  even  as  possible.  His  rumps  are  long 
and  full ;  his  tuts  capital,  and  tail  lies  well  between  j 
twist  full ;  thighs  very  long  and  deep  ;  his  purse  hangs 
well ;  and  his  offal  very  fine.  He  is  by  no  means  fat, 
but  shows  all  his  proportions  in  truth  and  hoaesty. 
He  does  not  denote  vast  substance,  but  the  quality  of 
his  flesh  and  the  suppleness  of  his  skin  are  admirable. 
We  wish  our  Australian  breeders  every  success  with 
him,  and  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Hare,  his  new  owner,  may 
richly  reap  the  reward  of  his  noble  effort  thus  to  ad- 
vance the  Australian  breed  of  cattle. 

The  second  prize  of  £\b  to  Henry  Ambler,  of  Wat- 
kinson  Hall,  Halifax,  for  his  bull  "  Grand  Turk,"  3  yrs. 
6  months.  This  is  a  very  noble  animal,  and  beautifully 
proportioned;  his  general  frame  denotes  great  sub- 
stance, and  much  lean  flesh  of  excellent  quality. 
Master  Butterfly,  with  all  his  superb  qualifications,  will 
never  attain  such  great  proportions.  Turk's  girth  is  8 
feet  11  inches,  and  round  by  flank  9  feet  6  inches ;  his 
length  from  horn  to  tail  8  feet  5  inches,  and  his  height 
in  full  keeping.  His  neck  is  too  thin,  but  he  has  a 
fine  head;  his  bosom  is  deep,  full,  and  rather  promi- 
nent ;  his  shoulders  are  very  full,  well  out,  long  and 
deep ;  great  depth  in  girth,  but  flat.  His  ribs,  though 
very  long,  are  not  sufficiently  springing  from  chine  and 
back— not  rotund  enough ;  nor  is  his  back  quite  level. 
He  has  a  broad  loin,  but  rather  low,  not  quite  ribbed 
up  enough  ;  very  long,  full,  fat  rumps ;  good  hips, 
well  covered;  deep  thighs;  a  deep,  somewhat-hanging, 
heavy  flank ;  tuts  good,  and  tail  hangs  well  between 
them  ;  twist  full  and  offal  fine ;  and  he  stands  well. 
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No.  0,  Mr.  Langaton's  bull,  is  a  very  good  animal, 
and  worthy  the  commendation  lie  received. 

No.  9.  Lord  Feversham's  "  Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford." 
This  is  the  bull  which  was  beaten  at  Paris,  and  not  the 
Carlisle  prize  bull.  He  is  a  superb  animal,  of  excel- 
lent quality  of  flesh  and  most  supple  skin;  his  chest  is 
deep  and  back  level,  of  great  length  (8  feet  6  inches 
fi'oni  horn  to  tail).  His  whole  frame  is  well  formed, 
but  somewhat  too  elongated. 

No.  10.  Lord  Feversham's  "Gloucester."  This  is 
the  bull  which  took  the  second  prize  at  Carlisle ;  he 
also  took  the  second  prize  at  Malton,  the  second  prize 
at  Ripon,  the  first  prize  at  Paris  last  year,  the  first 
prize  at  Milsborough,  and  the  first  prize  at  Burnley. 
He  retains  all  his  good  qualities,  except  his  looks, 
which  are  a  little  more  surly  aud  dull ;  his  firmness 
of  flesh  is  remarkable — almost  hard. 

Both  his  lordship's  bulls  deservedly  received  the 
eommendations  of  the  judges. 

No.  1 7,  Mr.  T.  Crisp's  bull,  is  a  well-formed  animal, 
and  took  the  first  prize  at  the  late  Norfolk  meeting. 

Class,  as  a  whole,  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Class  II. — Bulls  Calved  since  the  1st  July, 

1854,  AND  MORE  THAN  1  TEAR  OLD. 

In  this  class,  the  first  prize  of  ^£'25  to  F.  H.  Fawkes, 
Esq.,  of  Farnley  Hall,  for  his  bull  "  General  Bosquet," 
1  year  3  months  10  days.  A  thick-formed  animal, 
•with  good  looks  and  many  useful  points. 

The  second  prize  of  £15  to  Mr.  Barrowby,  of  Dish- 
forth,  for  his  bull  "  INIark  Antony."  A  very  useful, 
fair-framed  animal. 

No.  33,  Mr.  Bate's  bull,  "  Dandy  Duke,"  attracted 
our  attention.  He  possesses  a  beautifully-formed  cylin- 
drical frame,  with  very  pleasing  looks ;  back  very 
level,  good  chine  and  chest ;  hips  good ;  rump  long,  and 
well  formed;  colour,  perfectly  white.  Not  com- 
mended. 

This  class  Was  not  so  well  sustained  as  on  some  former 
occasions. 

Class  III. — Bull  Calves,  above  6  and  under 
12  months  old. 

The  prize  of  £o  to  H.  Ambler,  for  his  bull  calf, 
"  Napoleon,"  10  months  old.  This  is  a  truly  good- 
looking  animal,  and  bids  fair  to  uphold  Mr.  Ambler's 
great  fame.  He  is  a  beautiful  dark  roan,  possesses  a 
broad  full  frame,  with  fine  handsome  looks.  His  fore- 
head is  too  high,  but  his  neck  is  well-formed  and  nicely 
set  to  his  shoulders,  which  are  well  out  and  full ;  his 
chest,  chine,  and  girth  very  good,  ribs  well  springing, 
back  very  level  and  uniform,  loins  broad ;  his  hips  are 
too  close,  almost  to  a  fault ;  twist  good,  and  ofial  fine. 
The  quality  of  this  animal  is  altogether  of  the  first  class. 
Sold  for  £^200. 

No.  44,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbs'  bull  calf,  "Augustus," 
10  months,  is  well  worthy  our  notice.  He  possesses  a 
finely-formed  frame,  with  a  beautiful  level  back,  and 
bids  fair  to  excel. 

This  class  we  have  seen  represented  bettor. 

Class  IV. — Coavs  In-milk  or  In-calf. 
The  prize  of  £20  to  Lieut.- Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley 
Park,  for  his  cow,  "  Roan  Duchess  2nd,"  roan,  3 
years  aud  9  months.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  cow 
which  comes  up  nearer  to  our  taste  in  the  bovine  race 
than  this  animal.  That  she  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
first  class  in  Shorthorn  cows  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
As  a  calf  she  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Lancashire 
meeting;  she  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Lincoln  meet- 
ing, as  a  yearling  heifer;  the  second  j)rize  at  Carlisle, 
as  a  two-year-old  in-calf  heifer;  and  at  Dublin  slje 
took  the  £120  cup,  as  the  be»t  female  in  the  show- 
yard.    Her  colour  is  a  full  I'oan,  neither  dark  nor 


light.  Her  head  and  neck  are  very  fine,  with  pretty 
waxy  horns,  mild  handsome  countenance,  a  capital 
chest  and  out-shoulder;  chine  perhaps  a  little  too 
narrow,  and  ribs,  though  very  deep,  scarcely  hooping 
enough  from  chine,  &c. ;  loin  exceedingly  good ;  hips 
broad  and  full ;  the  rump  and  tuts  long,  fat,  and  some- 
what drooping  ;  tail  deei)ly  in  between  the  tuts ;  thighs 
very  deep,  but  rather  flat ;  flank  deep,  and  full ;  udder 
and  teats  rather  scant, — yields  the  richest  milk.  She 
stands  well,  and  is  noble-looking,  but  her  legs  are 
rather  too  short      She  is  forward  with  calf. 

Theprizeof  jg'lOto  Licut.-Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley 
Park,  for  his  cow,  "  Blanche  the  6th,"  red  and  white, 
3  years  and  10  months.  She  has  a  very  handsome 
countenance,  with  fine  horns,  thin  neck,  chest  first- 
rate,  cliine  full,  girth  good,  loin  very  good  and  broad; 
hips  well  out,  covered,  and  proportionate ;  deep  in 
frame  throughout,  very  long  rumps ;  rather  low  tuts, 
udder  hangs  well ;  thighs  very  deep ;  gives  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  milk.     She  is  in  calf. 

The  other  cows  in  this  class  could  not,  in  point  of 
perfection,  touch  the  above. 

Class  V.— Heifers  in  Milk  or  in  Calf,  not 

EXCEEDING    3   YEARS   OLD. 

Lieut.-Col.  Towneley  again  takes  the  first  prize  of 
^£""15  in  this  class,  with  his  Victoria,  roan,  2  years  8 
months.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  manifested  most 
of  the  usual  fine  proportions  we  see  so  often  exhibited 
in  the  animals  shewn  by  him.  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of 
Broad  Hinton,  takes  the  second  prize,  £10,  with  his 
Marcia  the  3rd.  This  is  a  finely-formed  heifer,  and 
very  complete  in  nearly  every  point ;  her  milk-vein 
very  prominent,  denoting  a  good  milker. 

No.  60.  Lord  Walsingham's  heifer,  we  thought  de- 
serving our  favourable  mention ;  she  possesses  a  deeply 
formed,  good  frame,  capital  flank,  and  excellent  tuts. 

Class  VI. — Yearling  Heifers. 

Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  we  are  pleased  to  find,  here 
steps  in,  and  takes  the  first  prize  of  £10  with  his  year- 
ling heifer  Queen  of  the  May,  1  year  8  months.  She 
is  in  every  respect  a  model  of  what  she  ought  to  be, 
excepting  her  twist  and  thighs,  which  are  rather  light. 

No.  70,  Mr.  Grenfell's  heifer,  takes  second  prize  of 
£o.  She  is  very  level  and  complete,  and  her  frame  is 
truly  cylindrical,  but  somewhat  too  long  to  be  very 
compact. 

No.  65,  Mr.  Stratton's  heifer,  deserves  notice  in  this 
class,  being  a  little  beauty,  well  formed  throughout, 
and  of  most  delicate  colour  and  fine  proportions. 

We  must  repeat,  that  we  do  not  deem  the  short-horn 
classes,  taken  collectively,  to  be  so  well  sustained  as  in 
many  former  yeai's.  We  know  that  many  of  our  best 
animals  lately  crossed  the  channel  never  to  return,  and 
thus  we  were  deprived  the  pleasure  of  their  inspection ; 
but  what  we  regret  is  the  absence  of  the  animals  of 
many  of  our  best  breeders.  Where  are  the  many  well- 
known  names  which  have  figured  so  honourably  on  our 
lists  of  exhibitors  and  prize-holders,  and  whose  names 
it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  select  ?  We  hope,  and 
wo  would  urge  them  to  comeforwai'd  next  year.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  demand  for  first-class  ani- 
mals was  so  good  as  at  present.  There  is  ample  room 
and  amplo  scope  for  every  competition.  Tlie  prices 
realized  have  been  unusually  high,  and  the  supply  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
foreign  breeders  and  our  own  Austi-alian  colonies. 

HEREFORDS. 

Class  I. — Bulls   calved    previously   to   the 
1st  of  July,    1854,   and    not   exceeding  4 
years  old. 
In  this  class,  Lord  Berwick's  Napoleon  III.,  3  years  5 
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months  2  days,  takes  the  first  place  ;  the  prize  of  £30 
is  awarded  to  him.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
compactly-formed  Ilei-efords  we  have  over  seen.  He 
is  not  long  in  frame,  but  amazingly  deep  ;  his  chest, 
and  all  alon-  his  underneath  ]iarts,  exceedingly  good  ; 
his  flank  very  full,  deep,  and  low  ;  his  chine  and  girtli 
great  and  good  ;  back  a  little  amiss  ;  hips  are  fair 
widtli,  and  good  ;  his  legs  are  short,  which  pcrhai)s 
causes  him  to  look  less  noble  than  his  general  propor- 
tions would  indicate.  The  (luality  of  flesh  and  softness 
of  skiu  quite  first-class. 

Mr.  Price,  who  is  well-known  as  a  first-class  breeder 
of  Hereford*,  takes  the  second  prize  of  £'16  with  his  bull 
Goldfinder,  3  years  11  months.  This  is  another  short- 
legged  bull,  of  large  proportions,  deep  in  frame  and 
full  throughout ;  very  deep  chest,  and  stands  wide  ;  his 
twist  very  full,  and  good  tiits,  rather  short. 

No.  80  attracted  our  attention  long  before  we  knew 
he  was  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  we  think  him  deserving  of  especial  notice. 
He  is  more  to  our  taste  :  he  is  of  good  length,  mild 
countenance,  horns  rather  long,  deep  frame,  good  level 
back  to  hips,  from  whence  he  droops  too  much ;  good 
twist,  but  rather  too  narrow  ;  full  thighs.  His  general 
proportions  denote  expansion  and  beauty. 

iS'o.  82,  Mr.  Taylor's  bull,  was  commended. 

Class    II. — Bolls  calved  since  1st  of   July, 

18.!)4,  AND  MORE  THAX  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Mr.  William  Raester,  of  Thinghill,  takes  the  first 
prize  of  £2o  witli  a  very  useful  animal  of  fair, 
but  somewhat  too  narrow  frame ;  and  Mr.  E.  Williams, 
of  Llowes  Court,  takes  the  second  place,  the  prize  of 
£15  with  a  good  fore-quartered  animal. 

No.  88,  Mr.  Rea's  bull,  was  very  deservedly  com- 
mended. He  has  a  deeper  frame  and  is  more  compact 
than  the  above,  but  his  chine  is  defective. 

No.  89,  Lord  Berwick's  bull,  is  of  beautiful  quality, 
but  not  uniform  in  frame. 

No.  87,  Mr.  Stedman'sbull,  has  a  deeper  frame,  and 
fair  length,  but  liis  top  is  defective. 

Class  III. — Bull  Calves. 

Mr.  William  Periy,  of  Cholstrey,  takes  the  prize  of 
£5  with  a  very  beautiful  calf  of  exceedingly  good 
tpiality  and  full  proportions  ;  his  chine,  girth,  loin,  and 
thighs  are  all  very  good,  and  back  level  and  broad. 

No.  95,  Mr.  F.  Hobbs'  bull  calf,  received  a  com- 
mendation for  his  very  thick  and  compact  frame. 
Class  IV". — Cows  In-milk  or  In-calf. 

Mr.  W.  Perry  again  takes  the  first  prize  of  j£'20  with 
No.  96,  a  very  beautiful  animal ;  her  frame  uniform 
and  good  throughout,  twist  and  thighs  alone  defective. 
Her  brisket  good,  and  milk  veins  denote  a  first-class 
milker  ;  her  chine  and  ribs  are  all  you  can  wish  for,  in 
her  frame;  shoulders  well  out,  hips  just  right,  her 
countenance  mild  and  docile.  She  is  not  large,  nor 
does  she  stand  high,  but  very  complete. 

Mr.  P.  Turner,  of  Leen,  takes  the  second  prize  of 
i£l0  with  No.  100.  She  is  rather  short  in  frame,  but 
very  full  and  compact.  Her  back  is  somewhat  hollow, 
her  chine  is  good,  and  girth  great.  Her  rumps,  tuts, 
twist,  and, thighs  are  all  excellent,  and  tail  well  set. 
Her  quality  is  quite  first-rate,  and  her  ofi'al  fine.  She 
is  very  handsome. 

In  this  class  there  are  several  splendid  specimens  of 
Hereford  cows.  No.  98,  Mr.  Stedman's,  and  No.  99, 
Mr.  T.  Duckham's,  deserve  our  special  notice ;  and 
No.  101,  Mr.  J.  Walker's  cow,  was  highly  commended. 

Class  V. — Heifers  In-milk  or  In-calf. 
The  first  prize  of  £15  was  awarded  to  Lord  Berwick 
for  his  very  beautiful  heifer  (No.  104)  "  Carlisle,"  red, 
^ith  white  face.     It  would  almost  suffice  to  say  that  it 


would  bo  a  diftlcult  task  to  find  a  fault,  certainly  not  a 
great  one ;  she  is  very  handsome,  of  compact  symmetri- 
c;;il  form,  and  deep  in  frame ;  liijis  not  prominent,  but 
well  covered  ;  lier  loin  remarkably  good  ;  fwll  in  chest ; 
good  in  girth;  horns  fine  and  waxy — one  droops,  the 
other  up  ;  her  offal  fine,  andquality  of  fiesh  exceedingly 
goed.  If  she  has  a  fault,  it  may  possibly  be  found  in 
her  chine. 

Mr.  W.  Raester  takes  the  second  prize  of  £10  for 
No.  103.  She  possesses  first-rate  quality  of  flesh,  a 
beautiful  level  back,  and  is  very  cylindrical  in  frame ; 
capital  shoulders  ;  her  chest  and  chine  somewhat  too 
narrow  ;  great  breadth  of  loin  and  rib ;  rather  short  on 
leg.     Near  calving. 

A  small  class,  but  good. 

Class  VI. — Yearling  Heifers. 

Mr,  W.  Raester  takes  the  first  prize  of  £10  for  No. 
114.  She  has  a  very  good  and  liandsome  form  ;  but 
has  many  defects.  Her  hips  are  narrow  and  rump  high 
and  ill-formed  ;  loin  narrow,  ribs  not  well  springing, 
thighs  light,  no  tuts,  shoulders  coarse,  and  flank  thin. 
Query  as  to  prize  being  right. 

Mr.  W.  Mayberry,  Brecon,  takes  the  second  prize  of 
£5  for  No.  108  ;  a  very  handsome  heifer,  of  great  uni- 
formity in  frame,  rather  too  long,  but  cylindrical  and 
well  formed ;  her  flank,  thighs,  and  twist  very  good  ; 
hips  broad  and  fat ;  tuts  prominent,  but  well  up. 

iVlr.  Mayberry's  heifer  (No.  107)  was  highly  com- 
mended, and  very  deservedly  so.  She  is  very  pretty  ; 
and  of  fine  form,  quality,  and  proportions. 

No.  Ill,  Prince  Albert's,  is  highly  deserving  our  no- 
tice, entirely  from  her  own  merit.  She  is  more  noble 
in  character  than  any  one  in  her  class;  rather  long  in 
frame,  very  cylindi-ical,  and  symmetrical;  in  frame 
perhaps  somewhat  too  narrow.  She  is  handsome,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

DEVONS. 
Class    I. — Bulls    calves    previously    to    1st 

JULYjlB54,  AND  NOT  exceeding  4  YEARS  OLD. 

In  this  class  Mr.  Quartly,  so  justly  celebrated  as  a 
breeder  of  Devons,  takes  tlie  first  prize  of  £30  for  No. 
128,  his  bull  "  Sultan,"  3  years  and  4  months.  This 
bull  is  almost  a  perfect  cylinder.  He  is  a  remarkably 
compact  and  well-formed  animal,  of  very  superior 
quality ;  short  legs,  great  in  girth,  capital  fore-quarter, 
a  very  level  back,  and  very  uniform  in  his  proportions 
and  colour  ;  his  hips  and  tuts  are  too  nai-rov,  and  tail 
stands  high.  We  always  think  this  a  fault  in  the  Devon 
breed. 

Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Bishops  Lydeard,  takes  the  second 
prize  for  his  bull.  No.  120.  He  is  very  deep  in  frame, 
has  a  full  chine,  neck  and  chest  good ;  his  fore-quarter 
is  altogether  good,  and  he  has  a  good  level  back,  and 
stands  wide  ;  but  his  hips  and  loin  are  too  narrow. 
He  is  large  in  frame,  but  not  tall.  Quality  of  animal 
very  good. 

No.  122,  Mr.  Farthing's  bull,  is  long  in  frame,  very 
cylindrical  inform,  not  large,  but  excellent  in  quality. 
He  was  highly  commended. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  July  1st,  1854, 

AND  more  than  1   YEAR    OLD. 

The  first  prize  in  this  cla.ss  was  awarded  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  his  bull  No.  130, 
"Zouave," red,  1  year  and  9  months,  bred  by  Mr.  G. 
Turner,  of  Burton.  It  always  rejoices  us  to  see  our 
princes  and  nobles  entering  the  lists  as  general  compe- 
titors in  the  most  laudable  endeavour  to  promote  a 
nation's  wealth  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
In  this  peaceful  rivalry  prince,  peer,  and  peasant  meet 
upon  common  gi-ound,  and  take  their  stand  and  chance 
with  the  band  of  exhibitors;  and  without  favour  or  fear 
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are  the  adjudications  given,  in  the  most  perfect  spirit 
of  fairness,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  merit  of 
the  animals  exhibited.  The  peasant  has  as  good  a 
chance,  personally,  as  the  prince.  Woe  to  the  society 
■were  it  otherwise  !  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Prince  has  reaped  rural  honours  again,  by  the  award 
of  the  first  prize  of  £2b.  This  is  a  first-class  ani- 
mal. His  countenance  is  very  mild  and  pleasing; 
his  chest,  brisket,  flank,  and  underparts  excellent ;  his 
hips,  loin,  thighs,  tuts,  and  twist  are  all  good,  and  full ; 
his  back  straight  and  level ;  perhaps  his  chine  is  too 
narrow,  and  his  horns  are  wide  ;  but  he  possesses  beau- 
tifully symmetrical  proportions,  and  is  of  first-rate 
quality  of  flesh  and  softness  of  skin. 

The  second  prize  of  £\5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
liaise,  of  Holland,  for  his  bull  No.  135,  "  Earl  of 
Essex,"  1  year  4  months  and  3  weeks.  A  very 
complete  animal ;  his  chief  points  all  good.  He  stands 
wide;  shoulders,  chine,  back,  loin,  ribs,  chest,  all 
good  ;  flank  very  good ;  his  head  and  horns  somewhat 
too  coarse,  and  thighs  and  twist  too  thin.  He  is  a 
great  beauty,  and  fine  in  off"nl  and  quality. 

No.  134,  Mr.  R.  Corner's  bull,  is  highly  commended, 
and  very  properly. 

Class  III. — Bull  Calves  above  6  and  under 

12    MONTHS. 

The  prize  of  £5  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  of  Barton,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  first- 
class  Devons,  for  his  calf  No.  138.  An  exceedingly 
handsome  animal,  of  almost  perfect  symmetry ;  a  little 
"animated  cylinder"  of  finely-developed  proportions. 
The  most  beautifully-formed  animal  we  have  yet  seen 
in  the  yard.  His  general  form  is  very  compact,  deep 
in  frame,  and  on  short  legs.  We  believe  he  will  grow 
up  to  become  the  head  of  his  class.  His  general  form 
denotes  an  expansive  development  into  a  truly  good 
animal. 

No.  136,  Mr.  Holes'  calf,  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
note ;  at  least  he  is,  as  a  whole,  well  formed — top  a 
little  too  narrow. 

Class   IV.— Cows  In-milk  or  In-calf. 

This  is  a  superior  class.  The  first  prize  of  ^20  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Quartly,  of  Holland,  for  his 
cow  No.  148,  "  Stately."  She  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  possesses  the  best  quality  of  meat  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  yard.  Her  frame  is  very  symmetrical, 
and  true  in  form  ;  and  her  ofFal  remarkably  fine ;  her 
only  fault  is  in  being  somewhat  too  small,  but  still  a 
superb  animal,  taking  her  altogether. 

The  second  prize  of  £10  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Far- 
thing's cow.  No.  143,  "  Fancy,"  a  cow  possessing  a 
splendid  frame,  of  most  excellent  quality  of-  flesh, 
uniform  and  symmetrical  throughout,  not  large ;  she 
has  a  fine  horn,  and  handsome  mild  looks;  her  shoul- 
ders very  good,  and  below  her  chine  somewhat  unu- 
sually good  as  to  place ;  her  hips  and  tuts  good ;  twist 
and  thighs  too  narrow ;  udder  hangs  too  close ;  teats 
fair. 

No.  141,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibbs'  cow,  received  a  hij^h 
commendation.  She  is  a  large  and  good  cow,  very 
handsome  along  her  top;  splendid  hind  quarters;  a 
long  capital  frame,  and  beautifully  mottled  skin  of 
light  red  colour. 

No.  150,  Mr.  Jas.  Quartly's  cow,  was  also  highly 
commended  for  her  many  excellencies,  as  was  also  No. 
151,  Mr.  J.  C.  Halse's  cow. 

Class  V. — Heifers  in  milk   or   in   calf,  not 

EXCEEDIN(J    THREE    YEARS    OLD. 

The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Quartly  for  his  heifer  (No.  159)  "  Nonpareil,"  a  very 
beautiful  and  compactly-formed  animal,  of  somewhat 


small  dimensions,  but  as  perfect  in  frame  as  possible ; 
and  the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  fineness  of  horn 
and  offal,  and  uniform  proportions,  obtained  for  her 
universal  admiration. 

The  second  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  his  heifer  (No.  152)  "  Lo- 
belia," 2  years  7  months.  This  is  a  very  good  animal, 
but  not  so  perfect  as  No.  159.  She  has  a  splendid 
fore-quarter,  and  stands  well  forward,  and  is  of  great 
depth,  but  her  hind  quarters  are  not  so  perfect;  her 
loin  is  rather  low ;  her  hips  are  remarkably  broad  and 
good,  but  from  her  hips  to  tail  her  frame  is  too  high, 
her  thighs  and  twist  too  narrow,  and  she  stands  too 
close  behind ;  her  horns  rather  too  pointing  out  and 
upwards. 

No.  153  is  of  most  beautiful  quality  and  fine  form, 
but  small. 

Class  VI. — Yearling  Heifers. 

The  first  prize  of  .£10  is  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Pope, 
of  Great  Toller,  for  his  heifer  (No.  167)  "Fancy." 
She  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best-formed  animal, 
in  the  yard,  denoting  full  maturity  at  an  age  so  early ; 
her  form  and  beauty  are  nearly  perfect,  and  the  quality 
of  her  meat  and  hand  exceedingly  good.  We  name 
no  point  in  prominency,  for  all  alike  are  good,  and 
almost  faultless.     We  hope  to  view  her  next  year. 

The  second  prize  of  £5  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Hole, 
for  his  heifer,  No.  173.  This  animal  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  of  very  compact  frame ;  she  is  unusually 
good  in  all  her  under  parts,  full  and  well  furnished  ; 
not  so  perfect  as  No.  1G7,  but  a  very  good  second  to 
her.  We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  see  them 
again  in  competition. 

No.  161,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert's  heifer, 
is  small,  but  of  very  fine  proportions ;  her  frame  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  her  beauty  great;  perhaps  her  top 
is  a  little  too  narrow. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BREED. 

Class  I. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st 
July,  1854,  and  not  exceeding  four  years 

OLD. 

These  classes  were  fairly  represented,  but  as  nothing 
very  remarkable  occurs  to  note  in  any  of  the  animals, 
we  will  take  the  classes  collectively.  Lord  Sondes  took 
the  first  prize  of  £20  with  a  very  useful  Suffolk  bull, 
of  long  frame  and  deep  chest.  Mr.  Turner's  second 
prize  bull  is  of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  possesses  a  good 
fore- quarter,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Class  II. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July, 

AND  more  than  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Mr.  Badham's  calf  takes  the  prize  of  £10;  he 
has  a  short  and  compact  frame,  but  in  other  respects 
not  filled  up  enough. 

In  Class  III. — Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Badham  also  takes  the  first  prize  of  .£10 
with  a  very  mediocre  Sufifolk  cow,  of  narrow  long 
frame,  narrow  girth  and  chine,  bad  loin,  her  tail  high 
above  her  tuts,  bad  flank.  We  believed  the  prize 
ticket  had  by  mistake  been  ])laced  to  the  wrong  num- 
ber, but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  correction. 

No.  186,  Mr.  T.  M.  Hudson's  cow,  takes  the  second 
piize  of  £5.  She  is  a  well-formed  Suffolk  cow,  com- 
pact in  frame,  and  good,  but  not  large. 

No.  183,  Mr.  Jas.  Gorringe's  cow,  is  really  a  supe- 
rior Sussex  cow,  with  excellent  pi'oportions;  her  chino 
perhaps  a  little  too  sharp,  but  otherwise  her  points  are 
nearly  all  right.  Why  she  is  left  entirely  out  we  could 
not  divine. 

In  Class  IV. — Heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf. 
Lord  Sondes  again  takes  the  prize  for  his  heifer.  No. 
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192.  She  is  a  very  good  animal,  with  wide  uniform 
frame,  of  fair  proportions  ;  her  defects  being  a  light 
flank  and  thin  loin,  and  her  frame  a  little  too  high 
from  hip  to  tail. 

In  Class  V.— Yearlixg  Heifers, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Badham  is  again  fortunate,  and  very  deser- 
vedly so.  His  heifer  (No.  106)  has  a  good  well- formed 
frame,  her  shoulder  well  out,  with  good  chest  and  fair 
girth  ;  thigh  and  twist  rather  thin,  and  tail  somewhat 
too  high.  His  heifer  No.  195  has  a  fair  frame,  and  is 
good  in  quality. 

HORSES. 
The  number  of  horses  (including  stallions,  marcs, 
&;c.),  shown  at  each  meeting  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as 
follows  : — 


Meeting. 


Notthamptou. .  1847 

York 1348 

Norwich 1849 

Exeter    1850 

Windsor 1851 

Lewes 1852 

Gloucester  ....  1853 

Lincoln 1854 

Carhsle 1855 

Average  of  nine  years 

Chelmsford 1856 


For 

Roadsters 

< 
Extra 

Agricultural 
Purposes. 

and 
Drags. 

Stock. 

i 

51 

0 

3 

57 

7 

9 

77 

11 

6 

49 

10 

3 

78 

42 

0 

80 

7 

0 

63 

35 

0 

76 

12 

18 

83 

0 

90 

58 

14 

14 

123 

7 

66 

Total. 


54 
73 
94 
62 

120 

87 

98 

106 

173 


96 
196 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  of  the  comparative 
entries  of  horses  at  our  different  agricultui-al  meetings 
since  that  at  Northampton,  in  1847,  that  Chelmsford 
has  just  shown  a  larger  display  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  class  of  domestic  animals  than  the  rewards  of 
the  Society  have  ever  before  brought  together  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  so  was  its  excellence.  We 
never  saw  at  any  time  such  a  noble  gathering  of  noble 
animals.  No  one  could  be  so  impressed  with  this  fact 
of  excellence,  however,  as  those  who  saw  the  horses 
enter  the  yard  in  the  morning,  or  leave  it  in  the  even- 
ing for  their  private  standings  in  the  town.  It  falls 
not  often  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to  enjoy  such  a  treat ; 
and  a  person  who  desires  to  keep  his  judgment  alive 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  amply  repaid  the  pecuniary 
expense  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  a  journey  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  for  the  pui'pose  of 
viewing  the  stock  assembled  by  the  society. 

The  breeding  of  two  kinds  of  hoi'ses  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  farmer — one  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes,  and  one  for  purposes  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
coaching.  The  first  knowledge  essential  to  a  successful 
breeder  of  horses  is  only  to  be  gained  by  acute  observa- 
tion and  incessant  labour.  To  a  man  who  is  .seeking  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  these  two  diverse  breeds,  meetings  such  as  the  one  we 
have  now  to  report  afford  the  most  valuable  facilities. 
To  start  as  a  breeder  with  limited  means,  and  without 
this  faculty  of  minute  and  constant  observation,  is  to 
premeditate  failure ;  for,  humanly  speaking,  failure 
must  ensue.  It  is  a  want  of  application,  from  which 
this  lack  of  knowledge  proceeds ;  and  resulting  from 
this  fertile  source,  we  see  bad  breeds  of  animals  of 
every  kind  continued.  When  men  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  as  breeders  seek  to  give  publicity  to  their 
mode  of  management,  and  not  to  shroud  them  in 
mystery,  as  is  common  in  some  crafts  ;  when  all  that 
has  been  done,  and  all  that  is  now  doing,  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  criticised  ;  when  it  becomes  matter  of  ease, 
consequently,  to  speak  pretty  confidently  of  causes 
from  results  that  are  so  fully  made  known,  and  to  com- 


pare the  published  experience  of  the  men  of  greatest 
note,  we  must  charge  that  farmer  with  apathy  who 
blunders  ignorantly  on,  thinking  obstinately  that  every 
sort  or  shape  of  animal  ou  the  female  side  is  good 
enough  to  breed  from. 

Now,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  brings  together 
annually  the  finest  type  of  the  two  or  three  classes  of 
horses  required  by  farmers  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
those  who  choose  not  to  profit  by  the  display  are  indeed 
dead  to  the  claims  of  self-interest,  to  which  most  of  us 
too  obediently  yield. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Suffolk  horses  mustered 
in  great  force  at  Chelmsford.  There  is  a  hardy  horse 
bred  in  Essex,  of  a  bay  colour,  with  black  legs,  adapted 
to  the  heavy  clays,  but  the  Suffolk  breed  is  most  popu- 
lar; indeed,  although  the  Punch  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  favour  with  the  judges,  from  year  to  year  he 
seems  to  be  decidedly  gaining  ground  with  the  public. 
And  when  we  consider  his  stout  compact  body,  his 
prodigious  neck,  his  beautiful  head  and  mild  eye,  his 
strong  serviceable  active  limbs,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  should  be  a  great  favourite. 

Class  I.— Stallions  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses,   FOALED    previously     TO    THE    IST    OF 

January,  1854. 

There  are  46  entries  in  this  class,  23  of  which  are 
Suffolk  horses.  Of  these,  3  are  representatives  of  Mr. 
Crisp's  "Captain"  and  "Boxei-";  7  of  Mr.  Catlin's 
"  Royal  Duke"  and  "  Captain";  and  2  of  two  horses 
of  Mr.  Barthropp's.  One  amongst  the  7,  from  Mr. 
Catlin's  stock,  "  Major,"  a  four  years  old  horse,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell,  of  Playford,  near 
Ipswich,  receives  the  second  prize.  This  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  its  class.  Here  is  strength  enough,  size 
enough,  and  activity  enough  for  any  work.  The  fine 
expressive  head,  characteristic  of  Mr.  Catlin's  blood,  is 
here  fully  developed.  This  is  the  peculiar  seal  that 
seems  to  distinguish  all  the  members  of  this  family. 
The  rest  of  the  class  is  composed  of  Leicestershire, 
Essex,  Oxfordshire,  Shropshire,  Lincolnshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Lancashire,  and  Clydesdale  horses.  There 
is  only  one  representative  of  the  latter  breed,  and  he, 
the  i:iroperty  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  takes 
the  first  prize.  He  is  a  small,  well-furnished  horse,  of 
bright  bay  colour,  and  black  legs ;  the  head  is  not 
good,  and  the  hind-quartei'S  are  defective,  but  the 
neck,  chest,  and  fore-legs  are  superb.  The  Prince  pur- 
chased him  for  £240  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the 
first  prize,  four  months  since.  We  saw  him  out  several 
times,  and  thought  his  action  very  superior,  both  as  a 
trotter  and  walker.  The  award  here  seemed  to  give 
very  general  dissatisfaction.  There  is  frequently  a 
disposition,  we  know,  to  carp  at  the  decision  of  judges 
—a  disposition  we  do  our  best,  as  a  rule,  to  correct; 
but  here  we  were  obliged  to  side  with  the  mass.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  Prince  condescending  to  compete 
with  "  his  brother  farmer" ;  but  we  believe  that  he 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  that  his  title  should  weigh 
in  the  balance,  when  a  strictly  impartial  adjudi- 
cation is  so  essential.  The  remark  made  last  year  in 
the  report  on  Clydesdales  at  Carlisle  is  fully  borne  out 
by  this  horse.  "  One  of  the  gi-eatest  defects,"  we  then 
wrote,  "  that  struck  us,  was  the  variable  character 
of  the  breed.  They  are  all  sizes;  no  sort  of  certainty. 
The  breeder  may  scarcely  seem  to  have  any  idea  as  to 
whether  he  maybe  blessed  with  a  Mammoth  or  a  Gallo- 
way. When  the  breed  does  not  perform  logically,  the 
breeder  cannot  argue  logically."  Saving  in  respect  of 
action,  this  is  not  what  we  should  class  amongst  the 
Clydesdales,  judging  merely  from  appearance.  He  has 
not  size  enough. 
A  "  high  commendation"  is  not  given  in  this  class. 
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It  receives  six  "  commendations,"  wbich  are  fairly 
divided.  Mr.  Bartliropp  receives  one  for  his  splendid 
"Hercules";  he  stands  16  hands  3  in.,  with  great 
length  of  barrel,  and  faultless  legs,  and  good  feet.  Mr. 
Willes  received  a  second  for  "  Constitution,"  who  ap- 
peared to  be  appropriately  named,  if  a  square  well- 
built  frame  is  an  indication  of  robust  vigour.  The 
third  is  awarded  to  an  Essex  horse,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rust,  The  fourth  to  an  Oxfordshire  animal,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Buller.  Messrs.  Blewitt  and  Scraggs 
obtain  respectively  the  fifth  and  sixth  commendations, 
for  very  superior  animals. 

On  looking  round  this  class  we  see  one  very  general 
defect — small  confined  shallow  feet.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence what  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  superstructure 
if  the  foundation  be  not  good.  This  is  a  point  to  which 
we  fancy  more  attention  should  be  given.  A  deep 
broad  expansive  foot,  for  plough-horse,  roadster,  or 
hunter,  is  alike  necessary.  There  ai-e,  too,  a  great  many 
cupped  hocks.  There  are  two  "  Special  Commenda- 
tions," given — we  suppose,  by  way  of  encouragement 
and  compliment — to  two  French  horse.«,  one  of  which 
was  said  to  have  gained  a  first  prize  at  Boulogne.  So 
far  as  our  own  opinion  is  concerned,  we  shall  gain 
nothing,  and  lose  much,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
cattle  into  this  country  for  breeding  purposes.  Foreign- 
ers are  so  far  behind  us,  that  we  can  reap  no  advantage 
from  a  cross  with  their  blood ;  and  we  do  not,  there- 
fore, see  the  use  of  encouraging  the  exhibition  of  their 
horses,  &c.,  in  our  country.  The  horses  we  now  speak 
of  possess  many  qualities,  from  which  we  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  get  away,  by  careful  selection. 
We  nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  Messrs.  S.  &  R. 
Spencer's  "  George  the  Second,"  which  won  the  second 
prize  in  this  class  at  Carlisle,  is  here.  Althougli  im- 
proved, he  receives  neither  prize  nor  commendation, 
and  this  fact  alone  attests  the  superiority  of  this 
division  of  the  show  over  last  year.  It  is  very  sur- 
prising to  observe  the  good  condition  of  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  these  animals.  Many  have  had  heavy  sea- 
sons, but  yet  look  lively  and  fresh. 

Class  II. — Si.iLLioxs  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses FOALED  IN  THE  YEAR  1854. 
Out  of  the  28  entries  in  this  division,  there  are  20 
Suffolk  horses.  The  first  and  second  prizes  are  taken 
by  pure-bred  Suffolk  horses.  Mr.  Sexton  is  the  owner 
of  "  Boxer,"  to  whom  the  first  is  awarder],  and  Mr. 
Badham  of  "  Napoleon,"  who  stands  second.  This 
second  horse,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
Carlisle  as  a  yearling,  is  of  Catlin  blood.  The  first 
prize  also  has  a  strain  of  the  same  blood.  He  stands 
like  a  tower  of  strength.  Tlie  union  of  the  neck  and 
shoulder  is  admirable.  His  barrel  is  well  turned,  rib 
not  too  deep,  liis  bone  is  fine  and  flat,  and  his  legs 
clean ;  indeed  he  presents  a  living  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  bone  and  flesh  do  not  constitute  strength.  The 
breeder  here  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  advantage  that  lies  in  reducing  the  size  of  useless 
parts,  and  in  getting  rid  of  unnecessary  appendages. 
Huge  bulk  must  be  reduced  before  symmetry  and  com- 
pactness can  be  acquired,  it  being  an  invariable  law 
that  bulk  is  attended  with  a  corrosjionding  degree  oi" 
coarseness.  Tliis  practice  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 
The  object  of  the  breeder  sliould  and  must  be  to  retain 
a  certain  size  in  the  animal,  and  to  impart  to  that  size 
the  necessary  muscle  and  spirit.  We  never  saw,  per- 
haps, a  squarer  or  finer  top  than  that  exiiibited  by 
Williams's  "Champion,"  but  the  legs  and  feet  were 
not  of  sufficient  substance  to  support  the  immense 
weight.  He  received  a  commendation.  At  Stow- 
market  he  has  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  two  last 
shows.  iMcssrs.  S.  &  R.  Spencer's  "  Carlisle"  receives 
a  high  commendation.    This  liorse,  a  brown  roan,  it 


may  bo  remembered,  took  the  first  prize  at  Carlisle  in 
the  yearling  class.  We  could  not  say  enough  in  his 
praise  last  year.  He  has  come  up  well,  and  if  care- 
fully handled,  will  yet  do  better  things.  Mr.  Wilson's 
"  Briton"  was  also  in  the  yearling  class  at  Cai'lisle. 
He  was  the  best  specimen  of  a  Suffolk  yearling  we 
ever  saw,  but  he  has^not  come  up  (juite  so  well  as  he 
promised.  The  best  style  of  foot  in  this  class  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  young  Clydesdale  horse;  and  the  finest 
heads  we  saw  belonged  without  exception  to  Mr. 
Catlin's  stock,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Class  III. — Agricultural  Stallions  foaled 
IN  THE  Year  1855. 

In  this  class  there  are  ten  competitors.  Tliere  is 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  Mr.  Howard's  "  Koh-i-noor  " 
of  Lincoln  memory,  nor  Messrs.  R.  and  S.  Spencer's 
"  Carlisle  "  of  Carlisle  renown. 

Mr.  Clayden  takes  the  first  prize  with  a  Suffolk 
yearling  of  great  height  and  much  bone.  His  shoulder 
is  liglit,  his  chest  narrow,  and  his  arm  small.  Mr. 
Laws's,  on  one  side,  is  squai'er  and  better  furnislied, 
his  shoulder  is  deeper,  and  his  arm  more  muscular  ;  but 
in  height  he  is  inferior  to  IVIr.  Clayden's.  The  prettiest 
animal  in  this  class  is  I\Ir.  Sparshatt's  Suffolk  roan, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  foaled  very  late.  A  high  com- 
mendation is  awarded  to  Mr.  Berridge's  Leicestershire 
black  yearling.  Eight  in  this  class  of  ten  are  Suffblks, 
one  is  from  Gloucestershire,  and  the  other  from  Lei- 
cestershu'e. 

Class  IV. — Mares  and  Foals  for  Agricul- 
tural Purposes. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  entries  in  this  class,  viz., 
twenty-three;  but  none  of  the  Carlisle,  nor,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  Lincoln  celebrities,  are  here.  Seventeen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  are  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  most 
of  which  display  in  the  most  unmisiakable  manner  Mr. 
Catlin's  blood.  We  never  saw  sucli  an  array  of  exqui- 
sitely moulded  heads  and  beautifully  placid  eyes  before. 
The  class  seems  to  attract  great  attention,  and  well  it 
may.  The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Carter's 
"  Primrose."  To  note  her  roomy  carcase,  her  roundly- 
formed  wide  barrel,  with  the  ribs  curving  from  the 
back,  and  the  short-rib  well  home  ;  her  deep  muscular 
thighs  ;  her  flat  tliin  leg  bones,  clear  of  rank  hair  ; 
her  clean  firm  feet,  her  short  pasterns,  her  brawny  arm, 
deep  chest,  and  shoulders  sloping  backwards  at  the 
wither,  and  shortening  the  back;  her  neck  proudly 
arching  from  the  withers,  and  drooping  to  the  set-on  of 
the  head  ;  her  strong  firm  crest,  thickening  downwards, 
surmounted  by  long  fine  ears  ;  her  broad  face  tapering 
to  the  muzzle  ;  and  her  prominent,  lively  expressive 
eyes — to  note  all  these,  and  many  more  qualities,  is, 
we  say,  at  once  to  coincide  with  the  judges  in  awarding 
"  Primrose  "  the  palm.  The  same  elements  of  a  first- 
class  mare  are  also  possessed  in  more  or  less  degree  by 
Mr.  Barthropp's  aged  mare,  who  takes  the  second 
prize.  We  see  now  where  he  has  got  the  shape  and 
style  that  have  won  him  so  much  credit  at  our  annual 
meetings.  This  is  such  a  foundation  as  every  breeder 
should  build  upon.  The  chief  point  of  excellence  that 
characterises  her  is,  perhaps,  the  deep  muscular  thigh  ; 
but  she  is  good  all  over.  The  foal  is  very  superior. 
I\Ir.  Barthropp  has  another  mare  and  foal  here.  The 
foal  is  poor,  rather  deformed  ;  but  all  that  we  have  said 
of  Mr.  Carter's  mure  may  be  safely  reiterated  when  this 
one  is  viewed  :  wo  never  saw  anything  hetter.  The 
best  foal  in  this  class  is  Mr.  Shcppard's,  but  the  mare 
is  too  naggish.  Mr.  Cordy's  "Macliet"  receives  a 
deservedly  high  commendation. 

Class.  V. — Fillies  for  Agricultural 
Purposes. 
In  this  class  there  is  a  good  assortment  of  fillies, 
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Of  seventeen,  twelve  are  of  the  Suffolk  breed; 
and  the  Catlin  head  and  eye  are  again  very  ob- 
servable. The  first  i)riEC  is  obtained  by  Mr.  Wrincli, 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Clayden,  both  for  Suffolk  ani- 
mals. We  hear  a  pfi-eat  deal  of  dissatislaction  expressed 
about  these  awards.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
Mr.  Ward's  filly,  which  is  commended,  should  have 
stood  first.  Wo  a-i^i-ee  with  the  judge,  however,  who 
must  have  rejected  Mr.  Ward's  had  she  been,  which  in- 
deed she  is,  perfect  everywhere  else,  on  account  of  her 
head.  In  tliis  point  she  forms  a  singular  exception  to 
Mr.  Catlin's  stock.  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  receives  com- 
mendation for  a  sister  to  the  two  fillies  that  carried  oft' 
the  first  and  second  prizes  in  this  class  last  year  at  Car- 
lisle. His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  gains  a 
*' high  commendation  "  for  a  Clydesdale  filly  of  great 
beauty  and  promise.  His  horse  and  this  filly  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  fine  race.  We  lingered  long 
about  Mr.  Wrinch's  filly  ;  it  does  one  good  to  study 
Buch  peerless  forms. 

DRAY  HORSES. 
Class  I. — Stallions    foaled  previously  to 
1st  of  January,  1854. 
Admirers  are  crowded  very  thick  round  these  splen- 
did creatures.     Mr.  Baker's  "  Young  Inkerman,"  who 
bears  away  the  first  prize,  amazed  everyone.     "The  old 
saying,  "  It  takes  two  horses  to  make  one  good  one," 
seems  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  for  this  fellow  looks  as  big 
as  any  two,  and  yet  so  perfectly  furnished.     His  colour 
is  iron  grey,  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  "  Young- 
Captain,"  to  whom  Is  awarded  a  high  commendation. 
Our  attention  is  perhaps  more  riveted  on  the  sole  con- 
stituent of 

Class  II. — For  Stallions  foaled  in  the  year 
1854. 
The  judges  thought  him  so  remarkable  that,  although 
he  had  no  competitors,  the  prize  was  given  to  him.  His 
colour  is  roan,  and  his  owner  Is  Mr.  Timm. 

SHEEP, 

The  number  of  Sheep  at  different  meetings  is  as 
follows : — 


Meeting. 

Leices- 

ters. 

oouth- 

downs, 

&c. 

Long 
Wools. 

Oiaer 

Breeds 

and  extra 

Stock. 

Total 
Sheep, 

Northamoton . .  1 847 
York...;....  1348 

Norwich 1849 

Exeter 1850 

Windsor 1851 

Lewes 1852 

Gloucester 1853 

Liucoln 1834 

Carlisle 1855 

85 
134 
102 

79 
136 

55 

64 
102 
119 

71 
46 
79 
80 
132 
88 
95 
67 
51 

29 
37 

29 
30 
29 
15 
80 
96 
63 

4 
11 
7 
8 
19 
25 
53 
38 
97 

189 
228 
217 
197 
316 
183 
292 
303 
330 

Average  of  9  years.. 
Chelmsford...  1836 

97 
60 

79 
105 

45 
52 

29 

Foreign. 

2 

231 
219 

LEICESTERS. 

As  appears  from  the  table,  the  show  of  Leicesters 
was  small;  and  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  various 
animals,  we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  in  charac- 
ter and  quality  they  by  no  means  excel  those  exhibited 
iu  former  years. 

In  Class  I. — Shearling  Rams, 
there   were  many  very  beautifully  formed   animals, 
possessing  considerable  size  and  substance  and  good 
fleeces,  as  well  as  compactness,  fine  bone,  and  firm 
meat. 

Mr.  Pawlett's  prize  ram  is  very  wide,  •with  a  beau- 


tiful back,  good  hand,  broad  loin,  deep  full  plait,  and 
fine  head  and  bone. 

Mr,  Pawlett's  second  prize  sheep  is  remarkably  well- 
formod,  with  excellent  chine,  neck,  loin,  and  rump. 
In  this  class  we  observed  too  many  animals  reminding 
us  of  the  witty  definition  that  "a  Leicester  sheep  is 
like  a  soda-water  bottle  on  legs ;"  the  necks  being  too 
lanky,  the  rumps  narrowing  oft',  and  the  general  con- 
formation being  deficient  iu  breadth,  depth,  and  com- 
pactness of  symmetry. 

Class  II. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

Mr.  Pawlett's  prize  ram,  40  months  old,  has  a  good 
sci'ag  and  fine  countenance,  wide  out-springing  chine 
and  ribs,  broad  chest,  good  back  and  loin,  and  short 
curly  wool. 

Mr.  Cresswell's  second  prize  sheep,  28  months  old, 
is  of  very  fine  quality :  has  a  deep  frame,  beautiful 
mutton,  and  may  be  pronounced  a  very  superior 
animal. 

Class  III. — Pens  op  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

We  missed  the  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  speci- 
mens of  symmetrical  and  fine  ewes  heretofore  shown 
by  Mr.  Sanday,  but  still  the  three  pens  exhibited  con- 
tained some  very  pretty  and  useful  animals. 

Mr.  Watkins's  prize  ewes  are  very  fine,  with  exceed- 
ingly good  meat,  and  good  curly  fleeces. 

Mr.  Turner's  second  prize  ewes  are  very  level,  with 
straight  good  backs,  compact  form,  and  nice  wool. 

short-woolled  sheep. 

The  show  was  exceedingly  large  —  indeed,  unex- 
ampled except  by  the  Windsor  "  Exhibition-year  " 
meeting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  animals  exhibited 
shows  that  a  general  improvement  is  manifesting  itself 
throughout  the  various  Southdown  breeding  districts, 
very  few  of  the  rams  having  the  un.sightly  defects 
which  have  often  appeared  in  the  show-yard  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  We  must,  however,  agahi  protest 
against  the  practice  of  clipping  sheep  into  shape,  which 
has  been  resorted  to  this  year  by  several  eminent  as 
well  as  less  noted  breeders. 

Class  I. — Shearling  Rams. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Overman,  and 
considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  exciting  no  ordinary  interest 
throughout  the  show-yard.  The  fact  that  "Jonas 
Webb"  was  beaten  in  competition  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  greatest  interest  among  tire  South- 
down breeders,  so  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  criticism  was  expended  upon  the  rival  ani- 
mals, especially  as  Mr.  Webb's  shearling  was  the 
prize  sheep  of  the  Paris  show,  and  had  been  refused  to 
a  purchaser  (we  were  told)  at  the  large  sum  of  500  gs. 
Mr.  H.  Overman,  the  succe.ssful  competitor,  is  a  cele- 
brated breeder  in  Norfolk  ;  and,  waiving  any  doubt  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  we  rejoice  much  at  his 
present  success,  his  ram  being  a  very  superior  animal. 
Mr.  Overman's  flock  has  not  been  surpassed  for  many 
years,  for  wool  and  substance.  The  Chelmsford  prize 
shearling  is  quite  in  character,  having  a  large  well- 
formed  frame,  with  capital  bosom,  good  flank,  thighs, 
and  good  neck,  and  yielded  a  large  fleece  of  lOlbs. 
But  still  we  thought  him  hardly  so  handsome  or  sym- 
metrical as  Mr.  Webb's  shearling,  which  received  the 
.second  prize  :  his  general  frame  and  proportions  were 
barely  so  good,  and  his  back  not  so  even  ;  while  in 
quality  of  flesh  and  wool  he  is  inferior.  Perhaps  still 
Mr.  Overman's  would  be  preferred  by  the  public.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  either  of 
these  animals  deserved  the  greatest  honour ;  another  of 
Mr.  Webb's  sheep  (No.  410  we  think)  proving  admirably 
to  our  hand.     The  proportions  and  ripeness  of  this 
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animal  exceeded  those  of  the  two  selected,  and  in  beauty 
and  symmetry  he  was  quite  their  equal ;  careful  exami- 
nation, however,  is  required  to  bring  out  all  his  merits, 
and,  if  he  have  any  defect,  perhaps  it  is  in  his  legs 
being  a  trifle  short. 

Lord  Walsingham's  lot  of  rams  deserved  our  highest 
praise ;  and  though  they  beat  Mr.  Overman's  at  Nor- 
wich, taking  two  prizes,  they  have  been  passed  over 
here  without  even  a  commendation.  The  cool  judg- 
ment of  those  appointed  to  make  the  awards  may  be 
very  philosophical,  but  savours  little,  we  think,  of  either 
enthusiasm  or  heartiness  towards  good  breeding  and 
meritorious  breeders.  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Lugar,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  exhibited  some  excellent  ani- 
mals, and  several  miglit  have  been  foimd  belonging  to 
other  breeders  that  might  have  worn  a  word  of  honour 
with  a  good  grace. 

Class  II. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

Lord  Walsingham's  first  prize  ram,  27J  months  old, 
has  very  great  substance,  thick  neck,  good  loin  and 
chine,  beautiful  meat,  and  a  fine  fleece. 

His  Lordship's  second  prize  ram,  "Raglan,"  27 J 
months  old,  is  very  large,  long,  wide,  and  well  formed. 
For  this  sheep,  we  believe,  250  guineas  have  been 
offered  and  refused. 

We  pai'ticularly  admired  the  Earl  of  Chichester's 
rams;  beautiful  animals,  compact,  with  good  necks 
and  rumps,  loins  not  too  high,  and  with  fine  heads 
and  bone. 

Mr.  Hart's  are  very  well  formed  and  supei'ior  ani- 
mals, having  plenty  of  wool  of  fine  ciuality. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  exhibited  two  pure  Merinos,  which 
attracted  much  notice  by  their  singular  horned  heads 
and  lieavy  fleeces  of  splendidly  fine  wool. 

Class  III. — Pens  op  Fite  Shearling  Ewes. 

Lord  Walsingham's  first  prize  ewes  are  large,  wide, 
and  of  very  beautiful  quality,  having  fine  bone,  and 
being  exceedingly  level  in  character. 

His  Lordship's  second  prize  ewes  are  very  good,  sym- 
metrical, and  beautiiul.  These  lots  were  sold,  one  to 
the  French  Government  and  the  other  to  an  American 
gentleman,  at  20  and  17  guineas  each  respectively. 

Mr.  Ovei'man's  ewes  are  very  beautiful,  remarkably 
well  formed,  with  good  necks  and  superior  rumps  and 
legs. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

In  numbers  they  were  considerably  above  an  ave- 
rage, and  in  merit  surpassing,  we  should  say,  those 
shown  at  Carlisle,  although  falling  short  of  those  which 
by  a  happy  effort  of  the  Cotswold  breeders  were  col- 
lected at  the  Lincoln  meeting.  The  practice  of  unfair 
clipping  is  also,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  be  found 
among  the  Cotswolds  as  well  as  the  Downs. 
Class  I. — Shearling  Rams. 

Mr.  Walker's  first-prize  ram  is  of  wonderful  size, 
beautiful  symmetry,  and  fine  offal ;  and  has  a  splendid 
fore-quarter,  plaits,  loin,  and  rump. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown's  second-prize  shearling  has  a  first- 
rate  back ;  good  rump,  loin,  chine,  and  neck ;  great 
fore-quarter;  and  good  long  curly  wool. 

Class  II. — Rams  of  any  other  Age. 

Mr.  Lane's  prize  ram,  28  mouths  old,  is  of  immense 
height  and  width,  and  has  a  remarkably  good  neck, 
chine,  and  splendid  hand. 

The  second-prize  sheep  of  Mr.  Wm.  Game,  jun.,  39 
months  old,  is  of  tremendous  length,  immense  width, 
and  has  a  thick  neck;  extraordinarily  good  loin  and 
rump,  with  good  wool,  and  bone  not  coarse. 

Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  John  Game  have  sheep  "  com- 
mended," the  former  having  a  famous  chine,  neck,  and 
curly  fleece  ;  the  other  a  very  superior  animal,  good 
both  in  form  and  feeding  quality. 


Class  III. — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

Mr.  William  Lane's  prize  ewes  are  very  beautiful,  of 
excellent  form,  having  fine  head  and  bone,  and  good 
fleeces.  His  second-pi'ize  ewes  are  veiy  fine,  but  not 
so  wide  or  well  made  as  the  former  lot. 

Mr.  Walker's  ewes  are  "  commended,"  and  deserve 
the  distinction  for  their  firm  and  beautiful  hand.  Mr. 
Beale  Brown's  ewes  are  uncommonly  good,  both  for 
back,  chine,  rump,  and  wool.  Indeed,  we  are  doubt- 
ful if  the  best  lot  of  ewes  in  the  class  has  received  the 
right  i^rize. 

PIGS. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  various  Pig  classes,  we 
shall  be  brief.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  class  of  animals 
of  no  ordinary  importance;  and  the  quantity  of  food 
yielded  by  the  pig  is  second  to  none;  indeed,  to 
take  the  whole  human  race  into  consideration,  it  far 
outstrips  all  other  food-producing  animals  in  existence. 
The  pig  is  eaten  by  all  the  Asiatic  ti-ibes,  the  Australian 
and  African  nations.  Throughout  America  and  the 
islands  of  the  seas  they  abound.  Who  knows  then 
what  influence  the  improvement  of  the  various  breeds 
in  Britain  may  have  upon  the  world,  as  the  commerce 
and  social  intercourse  with  distant  nations  shall  pro- 
gress ?  We  are  going  at  railroad  speed  !  let  us  onward, 
and  prepare  for  every  customer,  be  he  European, 
Asiatic,  African,  or  American.  Britain  takes  the  lead 
in  all  social  and  political  progi-ess ;  her  shores  will  be 
the  resort  of  all  parties  seeking  improvement  in  any 
and  every  department  of  progress.  The  following  is 
the  number  of  pigs  shown  at  the  last  ten  meetings — 


Meetins-  i^aigc         oman     i     jziitra  Total 

iu.ceimg.  T!,ooH  Rro»/1  Sfn/.V  Pigs. 


Northampton. .  1847 

York 1848 

Norwich..  ....  1849 

Exeter 1850 

Windsor 1851 

Lewes 1852 

Gloucester,.  ,.  1853 

Lincoln 1854 

Carlisle 1855 

Average  of  9  years. . 
Chelmsford  ....1856 


Large 

Small 

Estra 

Breed. 

Breed. 

Stock. 

18 

24 

0 

36 

93 

8 

22 

65 

4 

26 

88 

1 

64 

104 

0 

48 

96 

0 

38 

108 

0 

45 

92 

0 

29 

55 

0 

36 

81 

1 

35 

69 

0 

42 
137 

91 
115 
168 
144 
146 
137 

84 

107 
104 


The  classes  were  well  supported.  The  small -breed 
classes  were  never  excelled,  taking  them  collectively; 
and  the  large  breed  classes  produced  some  astonishing 
animals.  We  shall  make  a  few  passing  remarks  upon 
those  animals  that  caught  our  more  immediate  attention 

In  Class  I. — Boars  of  a  Large  Breed, 

the  Rev.  C.  T.  James's  1st  prize  boar.  No.  568, 
was  much  admired.  He  stands  upon  short  legs,  is 
very  thick  in  form,  and  broad  in  frame  throughout, 
excellent  in  quality  for  a  pig  so  large,  his  rump  good, 
but  a  trifle  too  low.  We  seldom  see  a  much  better 
pig,  so  much  weight  and  good  flesh  combined,  and 
quite  in  character  with  his  designated  breed.  No  560, 
Mr.  Harrison's  2nd  prize  boar,  was  greatly  admired; 
he  partakes  of  the  small  breed  in  his  general  character 
and  Ibrm,  but  is  of  tremendous  size  and  substance  ;  his 
frame  is  good,  his  neck,  chine,  back,  and  loin  broad, 
full,  and  wide  throughout,  head  and  ears  short,  the 
latter  pricking,  chaps  good  and  fat,  tail  too  low,  stands 
rather  narrow.  Mr.  F.  Birkbeck's  boar,  No.  558,  was 
commended ;  he  is  very  large  and  long  in  frame,  of 
extraordinary  size  and  lengtli,  but  neither  broad  nor 
deep  in  form,  and  coarse  in  quality.  Mr.  S.  Munro's 
boar.  No.  500,  is  also  commended  for  his  very  service- 
able qualities. 
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In  Class  II. — Boars  or  a  Small  Breed. 

Tliis  is  always  an  interesting  class,  and  we  were  glad 
to  see  a  name  so  deservedly  high  in  public  estimation 
as  that  of  Mr.  Crisp  at  the  head  of  it ;  he  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  our  best  breeders  of  pigs  of  the  small 
breed.  Ho  takes  the  first  prize  with  a  very  superior 
animal,  No.  589,  entirely  black,  his  head  short  and 
fine,  ears  short,  thin,  and  nicely  pricky  and  pointing 
forward,  his  chaps  full,  neck  short  and  fat,  chine,  back, 
and  loin  very  broad  and  level,  his  frame  very  deep, 
and  legs  short,  tail  and  rump  more  up  and  even  with 
back  than  in  most  breeds,  his  hair  thin  and  not  too 
soft,  ofial  fine,  and  quality  of  flesh  exceedingly  good. 
Mr.  England  takes  second  prize  with  his  white  boar, 
"  Wharfdale  Prince."  He  is  a  very  complete  animal, 
but  not  so  full  and  well  formed  in  his  general  propor- 
tions as  No.  589,  but  is  very  handsome,  and  of  superior 
quality  ;  his  hair  soft  and  lengthy,  but  ears  thin  and 
pricky,  face  short,  chaps  very  good,  shoulders  full,  and 
bis  frame  is  deep,  chine  and  neck  very  good;  perhaps 
he  would  be  thought  more  fashionable  than  589 — there 
is  more  delicacy  about  him.     Price  asked  £50. 

No.  582,  Mr.  Harrison's  boar,  was  highly  commended. 
He  is  of  very  superior  quality  of  flesh ;  off'al  fine,  and 
general  points  very  good ;  but  his  form  not  quite  true. 

No.  596,  Mr.  Marriott's  boar,  also  received  a  high 
commendation.  This  is  a  good  little  animal ;  his  back 
straight,  level,  and  broad,  and  his  rump  and  tail  are 
more  up  than  is  common ;  his  general  frame  is  not 
perfect,  and  his  hair  is  sharp  and  bristly. 

No.  588,  Mr.  Crisp's  boar,  was  commended.  We 
almost  thought  he  deserved  a  little  more.  He  is  brother 
to  the  three  breeding  sows.  No.  663,  all  in  true  character. 

No.  584,  Mr.  Scott  Hayward's  boar,  caught  our 
attention.  A  beautiful  white,  well-formed  pig,  deep  in 
frame,  with  broad  level  back  ;  good  chine  and  shoulders, 
and  capital  loin,  and  rump  up. 

No.  597,  Mr.  Druce's  boar,  also  caught  our  notice. 
He  is  rather  larger  in  his  class  than  most  others,  and 
therefore  well  adapted  for  improving  those  too  small ; 
his  frame  is  deep  and  well  formed ;  ears  rather  too  large, 
but  pricky. 

No.  595.  Lieut.-Colonel  Towneley's  boar.  Wewere 
pleased  to  find  the  name  of  Towneley  attached  to  an 
animal  so  good  in  the  pig  classes.  His  frame  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  with  very  short  hair.  This  is  a  very 
good  class. 

Class  III. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  large  breed. 

In  this  class  the  prize  of  £'10  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
B.  Wainman  for  his  sow  No.  604.  This  is  a  very  large 
animal,  and  highly  proportionate  for  her  size ;  she  is 
6  ft.  5^^  in.  in  length ;  her  frame  is  very  deep  ;  her  back 
is  level  and  broad — indeed,  well  and  broadly-formed 
throughout ;  her  tail  too  low  ;  quality  good.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  No.  603,  standing — or  rather  lying,  for  she 
cannot  stand — in  the  adjoining  pen.  This  sow  (603)  is 
a  very  remarkable  animal,  and  is  the  second  prize  sow 
at  the  Carlisle  meeting.  Her  head  is  short  and  com- 
paratively fine  ;  her  length  is  astonishing,  and  her 
general  proportions  are  good ;  her  weight  at  Carlisle 
was  9 J  cwt.  She  has  taken  ten  first  prizes,  and  is  now 
on  her  return  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  ten  suck- 
lers.  We  understood  she  could  not  be  got  up  for  the 
judges'  inspection. 

No.  607,  Mr.  Blandford's  sow,  a  pure  Berkshire,  was 
highly  commended,  and  highly  deserved  it. 

No.  613,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  James's  sow,  was  also  highly 
commended.  She  is  large,  and  has  an  exceedingly  good 
fore-quarter,  but  is  rather  light  behind,  and  her  tail 
is  low. 

V  Class  IV. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  breed. 
The  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to   Mr.  Scott 


Hay  ward  for  his  sow  No.  631 .  A  very  complete  and  com- 
pact animal,  of  exceedingly  good  quality  of  flesh.  Her 
ears  are  remarkably  thin  and  pretty,  snout  short,  chaps 
full,  neck  good  j  chine,  back,  and  loin  broad  and  full; 
a  very  handsome  frame,  on  short  legs  ;  tail  not  quite 
high  enough  to  our  taste.     Sold  for  35  guineas. 

No.  636,  Mr.  W.  Hatton's  sow,  was  highly  com- 
mended. She  was  apparently  suckling  six  beautiful 
pigs.  Her  proportions  and  quality  of  flesh  exceedingly 
good. 

No.  642,  Mr.  Crisp's  sow,  received  also  high  com- 
mendation. She  is  remarkably  full  and  compact  in 
frame  ;  her  head  small,  snout  short,  ears  thin  and  well 
set,  neck  very  thick,  chine  and  back  very  broad  and 
level,  the  ribs  springing  fully  out  from  chine  and  back ; 
loin  very  broad,  and  rump  and  tail  well  up,  almost  level 
with  the  back— a  point  in  pigs  we  should  much  like  to 
see  more  attended  to.  His  sow  No.  640  was  com- 
mended ;  she  is  sister  to  the  above,  of  the  same  litter, 
and  is  of  the  same  character  throughout  her  whole 
frame.  His  sow  No.  639  pleased  us  much,  and  be- 
tokened the  same  full  form  and  character  ;  her  brother 
was  sold  at  the  late  Paris  meeting  for  50  guineas. 

No.  621,  Mr.  Mangle's  sow,  was  specially  commended, 
as  also  his  sows  Nos.  624  and  626  received  commenda- 
tions. Our  attention  was  drawn  to  them  as  possessing 
especial  marks  for  our  approval ;  and  our  eye  rested 
more  particularly  on  No.  625 — an  animal  of  very 
superior  quality  and  beauty,  with  a  frame  of  first-rate 
proportions,  a  nice  head,  short  snout,  good  chaps,  thin 
ears,  and  short  well-formed  frame,  and  deep  throughout. 
No.  624  is  very  similar,  with  a  fuller  chine  and  chest. 
No.  621  very  similar;  rather  coarser  in  quality,  but  a 
very  commendable  animal :  her  age  would  account  for 
her  quality. 

No.  644,  Mr.  J.  Marriott's  sow,  has  a  surprisingly 
good  fore- quarter;  chine  and  girth  deep  and  full.  A 
truly  good  class,  well  sustained  in  every  respect. 

Class  V. — Pens  of  three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of 
A  large  breed. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  James  again  takes  the  prize  for  his 
sows  No.  650  in  pen.  This  is  a  pen  of  very  good 
animals,  and  would  pass  muster  in  another  class,  on 
account  of  their  quality — their  ears  being  long  though 
thin ;  and  their  general  form  fully  designates  the  true 
breed  of  the  large  variety.  They  have  excellent  frames, 
but  not  quite  perfect;  very  large  for  their  age,  supposed 
to  weigh  four  score  lbs.  each  at  6  months  27  days. 

No.  652,  Mr.  Sadler's  sows,  were  highly  commended. 
They  were  not  quite  so  true  in  frame,  but  of  equal 
quality,  and  well  worthy  of  the  notice  they  received. 

No.  648,  Mr.  Bowly's  sows,  received  commendation, 
of  which  they  were  well  worthy. 

Class  VI. — Pens  of  three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs, 
OF  a  small  breed. 

The  prize  of  £10  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  H.  Watson  for  his  pen  of  sows  No.  656.  These 
were  very  complete  animals  in  every  respect,  and  denote 
more  expansion  of  frame  than  some  in  this  class.  One, 
a  great  beauty,  was  sold  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

No.  663,  Mr.  Crisp's  pen  of  three  uncommonly  sym- 
metrical pigs,  and  all  alike,  received  a  high  commenda- 
tion. We  believe  these  were  shown  at  the  Paris  meeting. 

No.  657,  Mr.  Watson's  pen,  was  commended.  They 
were  very  compact  and  good,  and  matched  well  with  the 
prize  pen. 

No.  658,  Mr.  Biddell's  pen,  also  received  commenda- 
tion. Somewhat  smaller  in  kind,  but  very  complete  in 
frame,  and  quality  exceedingly  good. 

No.  662,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert's  pen, 
also  received  commendation.  They  were  three  very 
prstty  animals,  of  excellent  quality ;  rather  small  com- 
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paratively ;  frames  very  good  and  full.    They  appeared 
to  attract  much  notice.     Twa  of  them  were  sold  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  at  £13  13s.  each. 
SPECIAL  PRIZES, 

GIVEN  BY  THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE  AT  CHELMSFORD, 

Class  I. — Thorough-bred  Stallions. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  increase  the  demand 
for  horses,  of  late  years.  Their  value  is  necessarily 
enhanced,  and  a  stimulus  is  thus  given  to  breeders.  The 
Agricultural  Society  has  it  in  its  power  to  confer  ines- 
timable advantages,  by  offering  prizes  for  competition 
likely  to  attract  horses  of  the  most  valuable  description. 
The  great  object  should  be,  to  present  models.  The 
demand  is  now  increased  far  beyond  the  power  of  sup- 
ply, and  good  horses  are  making  fabulous  prices.  We 
do  not  think  the  Society  wise  in  not  responding  to  so 
apparent  a  duty.  It  should  allow  the  Local  Committee 
and  private  individuals  only  to  supplement  its  etforts, 
not  to  discharge  its  office. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  thorough-bred  stallion  of  great 
fame  for  racing  purposes  that  we  wish  to  attract  to  our 
annual  shows.  The  class  we  require  are  thorough-bred 
ones,  with  power,  symmetry,  action,  temper,  constitu- 
tion ;  neither  the  most  speedy  on  the  turf,  nor  the  worth- 
less weed.  We  do  not  wonder  that  owners  of  such 
animals  are  averse  to  submit  them  to  public  competition, 
in  cases  where  confidence  cannot  always  be  reposed  in 
the  judges.  We  would  not  doubt  their  honour,  but 
their  ability.  A  good  judge  of  a  cart-horse  is  not  often 
a  judge  at  all  of  such  stock  as  we  speak  of.  If  he  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  breeding  department,  and 
in  the  habit  of  riding  to  hounds,  his  judgment  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  for  obvious  reasons. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  breeders  desirous  to 
rear  horses  of  the  highest  value,  either  as  hunters  or 
hacks,  must  have  recourse  to  thorough-bred  sires.  We 
see,  in  Classes  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  a  vast  number  of 
half-bred  and  three-parts-bred  stdUions.  They  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Spooner's  proposition,  in  accordance  with 
which  we  suppose  these  animals  are  exhibited — to  breed 
from  three-parts-bred  sires,  capable  of  carrying  sixteen 
stones  with  the  fleetest  hounds,  as  a  means  of  regene- 
rating our  horses.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  three- 
parts -bred  horses  will  never  live  with  hounds,  they  will 
not  beget  horses  equal  to  themselves  i  We  do  not  see 
the  utility  of  encouraging  a  system  of  breeding  such  as 
this,  by  the  exhibition  of  such  animals.  They  delude 
the  public :  it  is  simply  wrong  teaching.  The  term 
thorough-bred  implies  "  a  class  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, whether  it  be  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs, 
which  is  derived  through  a  long  race  of  ancestors,  each 
of  which  has  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care  for 
those  superior  qualifications  which  render  them  most 
useful  and  valuable.  The  thorough-bred  horse  under- 
goes the  most  severe  probation  in  training  and  in  racing, 
where  his  powers  of  endurance,  constitutional  stamina, 
and  soundness  are  unequivocally  tested,  and  he  can  sus- 
tain a  greater  share  of  weight  and  hardship  than  any 
other  of  the  species. 

The  Messrs.  Robert  and  James  Moffatt's  "  British 
Yeoman"  in  this  class  bears  off  the  prize  of  £2>Q.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  "  Ravenhill" 
stood  in  his  way  at  Carlisle,  He  is  16  years  old;  his 
head  is  refined,  his  neck  thin,  muscular,  and  proudly 
arched,  and  his  crest  is  firm  ;  his  hocks  are  well  turned 
in ;  the  propelling  power  in  the  quarters  and  thigh  is 
amazingly  developed  ;  his  feet  are  broad,  deep,  and 
turned  out.  As  to  number,  there  were  13  at  Carlisle, 
but  only  8  here  ;  and  as  respects  quality,  the  show  last 
year  was  superior.     In 

Class  II.,  containing  Hunting  Stallions, 
we  must  meation  first  aud  foremogt  Mr.  Adams'  «  Tom 


Moody,"  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  This  is  a  fine 
type.  His  qualifications  are — a  small,  clear,  intelligent 
face,  and  prominent  eyes  ;  a  thin  muscular  neck,  shoul- 
ders well  back,  with  long  arms,  short  from  the  knee  to 
the  fetlock;  pasterns  rather  long,  but  not  upright; 
large  perfect  feet,  stout  loins,  and  wide  hips,  with  great 
length  from  the  latter  to  his  hocks;  his  girth  is  great, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  in  depth  than  in  width,  a  qua- 
lity much  estimated  by  a  rider  that  wishes  to  stick  well 
to  his  horse.  In  this  class  we  see  several  low  heels  and 
short  shoulders — bad  defects  for  hunters.  With  regard 
to  "  Tom  Moody,"  there  may  be  some  suspicion  on  his 
dam's  side,  since  her  sire  was  "  Smolensko,"  "a  sort 
never  famed  for  endurance,  stoutness  of  constitution,  or 
substance,  but  the  reverse."  A  son  of  his,  "  Unfortu- 
nate Youth,"  is  very  deservedly  commended.     In 

Class  III. — Coaching  Stallions, 
there  are  but  five  competitors,  whereas  at  Carlisle 
there  were  fourteen.  Mr.  Rayson  takes  the  prize  with 
"  Scrivington,"  a  5  years  old  bay,  which  he  exhibited 
at  Carlisle.  It  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire  for  this  class 
of  horse.  We  were  enchanted  with  him  last  year  ;  and 
he  has  come  up  wonderfully.  How  nobly  he  carries 
his  head !     Mr,  Shaw's  "  Napoleon"  is  a  fine  horse. 

Class  IV. — Hackney  Stallions. 
Having  stated  our  opinion  about  the  un desirability  of 
admitting  this  class  of  horses,  as  being  liable  to  mislead 
the  public,  we  shall  merely  say  the  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Jax.  Mr.  Hammond's  "  Little  Tom"  is  com- 
mended. He  must  be  a  sanguine  man  who  can  expect 
to  breed  hackneys  from  sires  such  as  "  Rochester,"  from 
Wisbeach. 

Class  V.— Hunter  Mares. 
There  is  nothing  here  thought  worthy  of  a  prize— an 
opinion  with  which  we  agree.     In 

Class  VI,, 
The  Rev.  Mr.  James  takes  the  prize  for  a  very  band- 
some  8  years  old  brown  hackney  mare.  The  Rev,  Mr. 
Beever  and  Mr.  Hammond  I'eceived  commendations. 
There  are  some  other  fine  specimens  of  the  hackney 
mare. 

Class  VII. — Geldings  oi"  any  Age,  for  Hunt- 
ing Purposes, 
consists  of  four  entries.  Mr.  Barlow  receives  the  prize 
for  a  5  years  old  black-brown  horse,  Mr.  Bullock's 
thorough-bred  "  Black  Horse,"  22  years  old,  has  many 
valuable  points. 

Class  VIII. — Geldings  under   four  ifEARS  old, 
FOR  Hunting  Purposes, 
In  this  class  the  Earl  of  Darnley  is  the  successful 
competitor,  winning  with  a  2  years  old  chestnut  gelding 
of  great  symmetry.     In 

Class  IX. — Hackney  Geldings  of  any  age, 
Mr,    Barker  bears  the  prize  with  "  Safety"  from  his 
two  competitors.     While  in 

Class  X, — Hackney  Geldings  under  four 
YEARS  old, 
Mr,  Barlow  wins  again  with  a  2  years  old  half-bred 
bay  horse,  of  considerable  merit. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  pass  somewhat 
hastily  over  some  of  the  latter  classes.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  days  to  the  inspection  of  so  large  a  number  of  first- 
class  horses,  and  we  can  only  note  the  excellences  of  a 
few,  persuaded  that  we  must  pass  by  unnoticed  many 
that  may  be  peers  and  peeresses  in  their  own  rights. 
Where  there  is  scarcely  an  ordinary  horse  among  196, 
the  work  of  a  reporter  is  not  slight. 
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FOREIGN   STOCK. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  upon  these 
classes.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  submit  the  specimens 
shown  to  individual  criticism.  We  are  truly  glad  to  see 
them  present,  and  hope  to  do  so  for  many  many  years 
to  come.  The  chief  object  of  the  British  breeder  is  to 
obtain  animals  most  profitable  for  fatting  for  market 
as  butcher's  meat,  subject  to  the  diflerent  localities 
and  soils  upon  which  they  are  to  be  fatted.  In  this 
respect,  our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
are  not,  we  think,  in  a  position  to  cope  with  us.  The 
animals  they  have  shown  us  are  in  many  respects  very 
beautiful  and  very  profitable,  but  as  flesh-bearing 
animals  our  best  breeds  are  much  in  advance  of  them. 
We  are  required  to  breed  those  animals  which  will 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable 
human  food  in  the  least  time,  in  proportion  to  the  food 
consumed  and  its  relative  value,  be  it  artificial  or 
natuial.  Our  breeds  are  by  no  means  well  adapted  for 
any  one  single  purpose,  but  they  are  suited  to  the 
various  localities  and  districts  to  which  experience  has 
allotted  them.  A  shorthorned  ox  would  cut  a  sorry 
figure  upon  the  Welsh  or  Cumberland  mountains,  nor 
would  a  small  Welsh  ox  be  the  most  profitable  grazing 
animal  in  a  good  Lincolnshire  pasture.  Breeders,  there- 
fore, have  sought  to  combine  and  adapt  their  cattle 
and  their  pastures  to  the  most  profitable  uses — the  ox 
to  the  pasture,  and  the  pasture  to  the  ox.  In  this 
respect,  no  doubt,  our  neighbours  the  French  breeders 
do  the  same ;  but  the  French  not  being  such  great 
consumers  of  animal  food,  their  attention  has  not  been 
thus  far  directed  to  that  principal  point  in  British 
breeding.  We  find  they  are  following  fast  in  our 
steps  as  consumers  of  meat,  and  therefore  great  atten- 
tion and  profuse  expenditure  are  bestowed  in  procuring 
our  best  animals  for  such  purposes.  We  hail  them  as 
friendly  exhibitors  at  our  shows,  and  as  good  customers 
in  our  prize  stock  market;  and  we  trust  that  this 
amiable  rivalry  in  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
food  and  personal  comforts  for  man  may  long  continue 
to  inspire  the  dwellers  on  the  continent  and  in  this 
kingdom. 

POULTRY. 

The  number  of  poultry,  as  exhibited  at  the  previous 
meetings,  from  1852,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Meeting. 

Fowls. 

Turkeys. 

Geese. 

Ducks, 

Total. 

Lewes.  1852 

58 

1 

5 

11 

75 

Gloucester.. 

229 

7 

25 

31 

292 

Lincoln  .... 

245 

7 

11 

32 

295 

Carlisle  .... 

156 

0 

5 

2i 

185 

Average      of 

four  years 

172 

4 

11 

24 

212 

Chelmsford  . 

162 

1 

0 

21 

184 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  exhibition  of  poultry 
at  these  meetings,  the  numbers  have  neyer  ranged  so 
low  as  they  do  this  year.  The  Dorkings  seem  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  to  lead.  They  are  very  good ;  and 
there  are  some  truly  splendid  specimen- birds.  They 
seem  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  good  profitable  flesh. 
They  occupy  three  classes,  the  prizes  varying  in  each 
from  one  pound  to  five.  Captain  Hornby,  R,N.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fellowes,  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  Mr.  Frost  receive 
respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  prizes  in  the  first 
class.  In  the  second.  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  takes 
the  1st,  Mr.  Botham  the  2Qd,  Mr.  Tod  the  3rd,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  the  4th.  In  the  third  class,  Messrs. 
Akroyd  and  Mr.  Hobbs  are  successful. 

With  respect  to  Spanish  fowls,  the  stocks  of  Captain 
Hornby  and  ^Mr.  Ed.  Bond  are  in  high  repute;  and 
Captain  Hornby,  to  sustain  his  celebrity,  takes  the  1st 
prize.    The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  are  awarded  successively 


to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Buncombe,  and  Mr. 
Stubbings. 

Mrs.  Parker  again  succeeds  with  her  Cochin-China 
fowls,  and  takes  the  1st  prize,  as  she  did  at  Carlisle,  for 
a  cock  and  two  pullets.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodson  are 
awarded  two  prizes,  to  Mr.  Punchard  one,  and  to  Mr. 
Hincks  one. 

We  consider  the  game  fowls  most  beautiful.  The 
show  is  large  and  select.  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  Mr. 
Adkins  (of  Birmingham),  Mr.  Glover,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
nall  (of  Royston)  are  rivals  and  prizetakers. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  classing 
the  Hamburg  breed  of  fowls — Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bradford 
— takes  no  less  than  five  of  the  eight  prizes  distributed 
amongst  the  four  classes  devoted  to  these  birds. 

There  are  only  three  Malay  fowls.  The  only  prize  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  Buncombe.  This  breed  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  very  good  esteem.  It  does  not  seem 
suited  to  those  who  keep  fowls  for  profit. 

Mr.  Adkins,  who  usually  shows  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Poland  breed,  is  here  successful,  and 
takes  two  out  of  six  prizes.  Mr.  Bush,  of  Bath,  also 
carries  off'  two. 

Two  classes  are  devoted  to  turkeys  and  geese.  They 
are  seasonable  birds,  and  therefore  refuse  to  appear. 

Of  Aylesbury  and  other  ducks,  Mr.  Webster  (of 
Aylesbury),  Mr.  Dixon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fellows,  and  Mr. 
Hobbs  are  exhibitors  :  they  are  likewise  prizetakers. 


BAKE  WELL  FARMERS'  CLUB.— It  having  been 
announced  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  president  of  the  above 
society,  that  he  would  give  to  the  occupier  of  a  farm  of  150 
acres  and  upwards,  being  a  member  of  the  above  society, 
who  shall  have  the  same  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation, 
Avith  gates,  fences,  and  premises  in  the  best  order,  a  silver 
cup  value  £10  ;  also  to  the  occufiier  of  a  farm  of  above  50 
and  under  150  acres  in  extent,  with  the  same  conditions  as 
above,  a  silver  cup  value  £5,  the  entries  being  made  on  the 
17th  May,  the  following  farms  were  brought  into  competi- 
tion.—Class  1,  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish,  Ashford  Hall; 
Wm.  Wyatt,  Esq,,  Foolow ;  Messrs.  Furniss,  Birehill ; 
Mr.  Jepson,  Edensor ;  Mr.  Swaffield,  Pilsbury  Grange ; 
Mr.  Mower,  Dale  Cottage  ;  Mr.  Sybray,  Snittcrton  Hall. 
Class  2.  Mr.  Furniss,  Pilsley ;  Mr.  Evans,  Alport.  The 
committee  having  been  successful  in  securing  three  gentle- 
men eminently  qualified  as  judges,  it  was  arranged  they 
should  commence  their  duties  of  inspection  on  the  24th  of 
June  last,  and  their  award  was  made  known  at  the  club- 
room,  Bakewell,  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the  following  were 
declared  the  successful  competitors :— Class  1,  Messrs. 
Furniss,  Birehill,  to  receive  the  prize ;  and  in  Class  2,  Mr. 
Fiu-niss,  Pilsley,  to  receive  the  prize.  The  whole  of  the 
farms  appear  to  have  been  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
some  in  class  1  the  judges  speak  of  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  the  crops  being  most  magnificent,  and  the  neatness 
and  good  order  on  the  farms  most  admirable.  In  class  2 
the  judges  regret  there  was  not  more  competition,  and  found 
the  fields  on  both  farms  too  widely  apart,  rendering  it  very 
disadvantageous  to  the  occupiers,  and  recommended  some 
better  arrangement  on  farms  where  needed,  which  would 
materially  fiicilitate  the  operations  of  the  occupier.  This 
being  the  most  spirited  and  interesting  competition  that 
ever  occurred  in  North  Derbyshire,  the  result  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  raucli  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bakewell,  and  we  scarcely  need  add  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  worthy  president,  who  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  promoting  such  honourable  competition. 
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A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  the  25th  of  June ; 
present,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair; 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Berners,  Mr.  Henry  Allen,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Burness,  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, Mr.  Cavendish,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Glegg, 
Mr.  Goold,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  Monckton,  Mr.  Newman,  Mr. 
Scott,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Timm. 

Parasites  on  Domesticated  Animals. — Pro- 
fessor Simonds,  the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society, 
delivered  the  concluding  part  of  his  lecture  on  parasites. 
In  the  former  part  he  had  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
parasitic  insects  producing  annoyance  to  live  stock  on 
the  external  covering  of  the  body,  or  passing  into  the 
interior  passages  through  the  mouth.  In  this  portion  he 
dwelt  on  the  natural  history  and  characteristics  ot  those 
more  insidious  worms  which  attack  the  internal  organs 
of  the  animal  body,  as  well  as  the  aUmentary  canal. 
He  explained  the  varied  forms  of  animated  structure 
which  these  creatures  assumed,  the  successive  transfor- 
mations through  which  they  passed,  and  the  amount  of 
injury  in  each  case  which  they  produced.  His  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  coloured  drawings  highly  magnified 
from  microscopic  investigations.  According  to  the 
recent  resolution  of  the  Council,  the  lectures  delivered 
by  the  Veterinary  Inspector  will  be  put  by  him  into 
manuscript,  and  submitted  to  the  Journal  Committee 
for  publication.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Bar- 
ker, seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  were  proposed  to  Professor  Simonds  for  his 
interesting  and  valuable  lecture.  Mr.  Miles,  on  putting 
the  question,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  would 
take  care  that  Professor  Simonds'  suggestion  for  a  dis- 
tinct lecture  on  the  subject  of  Rot  in  Sheep  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Publication  Committee. 
He  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  clear  manner  in  which 
the  Professor  had  rendered  the  scientific  details  of  his 
subject  intelligible.  Mr.  Newman,  of  Mamhead,  re- 
ferred to  the  absence  of  rot  in  sheep  fed  on  the  water 
meadows  in  Devonshire,  where  no  stagnant  water 
remained  on  them  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  alluded  to  the  Port- 
land water  meadows,  where  the  water  was  stagnant,  and 
on  which  sheep  were  put  a  certain  time  before  being 
sent  to  the  butcher,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rot 
given  to  them. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
of  July.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and  Governors 
of  the  Society  were  present :— Lord  Portman,  President,  in 
the  Chair,  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Peversham,  Sir  Edward  Hulse, 
Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Gould  Morgan,  Bart.,  Sir  Archibald  Keppel 
Macdouald,  Bart,,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Brarastou,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bullock, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Braii- 
dreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.    Milward,   Prof.   Simonds,  Mr. 


Robert   Smith,    Colonel  Towneley,  Mr.    Jonas  Webb,  Mr. 
Burch  Western,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Stowlangtoft. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
Alcock,  Henry,  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 
Baker,  John  Lake,  Hargrave,  Kimbolton,  Hunts. 
Brewster,  Sturgeon  Nuun,  Great  Bardfield  Lodge,  Braintree, 

Essex. 
Brewster,  James,  Ashford  Lodge,  Halstead,  Essex. 
Burton,  John  Watson,  Eye,  Suffolk. 
Boaworth,  Thomas,  Nuttall,  Nottingham. 
Copson,  Edward,  Brandon,  Coventry,  Warwickshire. 
Game,  William,  Kilkenny  Farm,  Bibury,  Fattford,  Gloucsh. 
Gingell,  William,  jiin.,  Maisemore,  Gloucester. 
Goggs,  James,  Buckhurst  Lodge,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Hornby,  Captain  Windham,  K.N. ,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 
Inge,  Charles  Henry,  Whittiugton  Hurst,  Lichfield,  Staffsh, 
Jackson,  D.,  Chadwell  Place,  Grays,  Essex. 
Lay,  Rev.  John  Ward,  Here,  Ashburton,  Devonshire. 
Lawrence,  John,  Great  House,  Churchdown,  Gloucester. 
Malins,  William,  60,  Montague  Square,  London. 
Matthews,  Thomas,  Sporle,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 
Melladew,  Thomas,  34,  Great  Tower  Street,  London. 
Monkton,  Edw.  Hy.  Cradock,  Fineshade  Abbey,  Northamp. 
Oswell,   Thomas   Barnett,    Eardiston  House,   West  Felton, 

Shrewsbury. 
Parker,  Charles,  Binfield,  Bracknell,  Berks. 
Ridley,  T.  D.,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Sandhara,  Henry,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Smijth,  Sir  Wm.  Bowyer,  M.P.,  Hill  House,  Ongar. 
Starkey,  John  Baynton,  Spey  Park,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
Taylor,  John,  Burton  House,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
Villar,  James,  Leckhampton  Farm,  Cheltenham. 
Walmesley,  Richard,  Dawlish  House,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 
White,  Arthur,  Ugborough,  Devonshire. 
Williams,  Thomas,  Allaston  Court,  Sydney,  Gloucestershire, 
Williams,  John,  Alstone,  Cheltenham,  Glouc. 
Wright,  John  Francis,  Kelvedon  Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  presented  the  monthly  report  on  the  So- 
ciety's accounts ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current 
cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  £3,299. 

Guano-Substitute. — The  Committee  reported  the  result 
of  their  examination  into  another  claim  which  had  been  pre- 
sented in  form  for  the  Society's  £1,000  Prize,  but  the  com- 
peting manure  was  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  standard 
requured. 

Foreign  Jurors. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  a  new  die  was 
ordered  for  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £10,  to  be  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  to  M.  Tisaerand,  the  agricultural 
commissioner  from  the  French  Government,  and  to  each  of 
the  Foreign  Jurors  who  should  attend  the  Chelmsford  meeting 

Implement  Judges. — Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of 
the  Implement  Committee,  reported  the  completion  of  the 
list  of  Judges  of  Implements  for  the  Chelmsford  Meeting. 

Member  of  Council. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr.  Edward  Pope,  of 
Great  Toller,  Dorsetshire,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  the  late  IMr.  Hampdeu  Turner. 

Communications  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  reference 
to  the  Polish  Cattle  Disease  and  Bat  Guano;  from  the  autho- 
rities of  Bath  and  Salisbury ;  and  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Gobelin  Tapestry  Works  in  France;  were  laid  before  the 
Council. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  their  special  meeting  at  Chelms- 
furd,  on  Fiiday,  the  ISthiubt. 
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The  proposition,  "  Tlicre  was  and  can  be  no  uniform 
system  of  drainage,"  as  enunciated  by  the  President  of 
llio  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  its  half-yearly  general 
meeting,  held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  "  that  landowners 
might  render  great  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  by 
making  experiments,  with  a  view  of  assisting  tenants 
who  could  not  afford  to  waste  any  of  their  capital  in  as- 
certaining whether  or  not  certain  processes  of  cultivation 
would  prove  remunerative" — is  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  perfect  drainage  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation on  which  improved  agriculture  can  be  successfully 
based.  And  what  increases  its  value  is  the  weight  which 
it  will  have  in  the  scale,  to  equipoise,  so  to  speak,  that 
unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  on  all  questions  of 
drainage  at  the  present  moment,  as  exemplified  in  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  among  farmers  and 
draining  engineers,  in  the  abortive  attempts  to  set  up 
rival  systems  of  drainage,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
patronage,  in  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
improperly  and  profitlessly  invested  in  drainage,  and  in 
the  still  larger  demands  being  made  upon  the  pockets  of 
landlords  and  tenants  for  capital  and  redeeming  interest. 
We  have  long  wanted  firm  and  decided  support  from  this 
quarter,  and  beg  to  thank  the  noble  lord  for  his  timely 
reply  to  the  fallacious  views  of  those  who  advocate  a 
uniform  system  of  drainage  for  all  sorts  of  soils.  The 
two  principal  heads  into  which  the  proposition  divides 
itself  are — (1)  To  determine  by  experiment  the  depth  at 
which  drains  should  be  placed  in  the  soil,  the  diameter 
of  pipes,  and  distance  between  drains  ;  and  (2)  every  in- 
dividual experiment  can  only  determine  the  drainage 
quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  made. 

That  the  depth  of  drains,  their  size,  and  distance  be- 
tween, should  be  settled  by  experiment  on  a  small  scale 
before  the  general  work  of  draining  a  field,  farm,  or  es- 
tate is  commenced,  in  every  different  kind  of  soil,  is 
obvious  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  ultimately  thus 
settled  in  every  case,  rainy  seasons  testing  the  accuracy 
of  every  man's  work. 

Again  :  the  very  nature,  to  be  allowed  the  expression, 
and  object  of  a  drain  demand  experiment,  so  do  different 
soils.  What,  for  example,  is  a  drain?  Is  it  an  active  or  a 
passive  agent?  Does  it  discharge  more  water  at  three  feet 
below  the  surface  than  at  two,  at  four  feet  than  at  three, 
and  so  on  according  to  depth  ?  What  is  the  soil  in  a 
draining  sense  ?  Will  more  water  percolate  through 
it  to  a  drain  at  three  feet  below  the  surface  than  at  two  ? 
at  four  feet  than  at  three  ?  And  is  it  trus  that  the 
greater  the  deptti  at  which  drains  are  placed,  the  greater 
may  be  the  distance  between  them  ?  These  are  plain 
questions  in  this  branch'.of  science,  susceptible  of  an  easy 
answer,  all  of  them  having  already  been  solved  by  expe- 
ment. 

Reviewing  then  ia  the  order  stated,  a  drain  is  merely  a  pas- 
sive instrument  through  which  water  flows  by  the  force  of 
gravitation,  analogous  to  the  water  of  an  open  ditch  or  river 


On  the  adjacent  soil  it  produces  no  draining  effect  whatever, 
but  the  contrary  ;  for  when  bedded  in  clay,  the  ramming  of  the 
pipes  into  the  bottom,  so  as  to  get  them  "  level,"  as  it  is  said, 
or  in  a  line,  consolidates  the  soil,  producing  the  opposite  effect 
of  drainage. 

Also  opposed  to  gravitation  are  the  friction  and  adhesion  of 
the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  and  the  action  of  water 
percolating  into  it  at  the  joinings.  Friction  will  be  inversely  as 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe ;  and  the  other  forces,  directly  as  the 
agitation  of  the  flowing  current. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  in  different  drains  will  consequently 
be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  respective  sines  of  their  angles 
of  inclination,  minus  the  effect  of  these  counteracting  forces. 

And  with  regard  to  discharges  at  different  depths,  the  force 
of  gravitation,  strictly  speakiug,  will  be  inversely  as  the  depth, 
it  being  nil  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  hut  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  said  to  be  equal  or  uniform ;  consequently 
discharges  will  he  equal,  the  angles  of  inclination  and  coun- 
teracting forces  being  also  equal.  In  other  words,  drains  a' 
the  depth  of  two  feet  will  discharge  as  much  water  as  those  at 
three  feet,  other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  nest  place,  with  regard  to  soil,  the  forces  opposed  to 
gravitation  will  depend  upon  its  quality.  Though  acting  per- 
pendicularly, in  no  case  will  the  velocity  of  water  in  passing 
through  it  be  accelerated  as  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere 
or  free  space,  hut  the  contrary,  the  density  of  the  soil  being 
directly  as  the  depth,  generally  speaking.  In  many" clay  soils 
the  force  of  affinity  is  even  greater  than  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, so  that  no  percolation  can  take  place  until  they  are  acted 
upon  and  changed,  as  by  the  sun,  &c ,  &c.  In  a  word,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  impervious  clay  and  open  gravel  there  is 
an  innumerable  variety  of  soils,  all  different  from  each  other 
in  their  drainage  qualities,  and  consequently  admitting  different 
quantities  of  water  to  percolate  through  them  in  a  given  time 
to  drains. 

Again :  percolation  being  horizontal,  as  well  as  ■perpendicular, 
the  next  question  for  consideration  is— Will  more  water  perco- 
late horizontally  through  soil  at  the  depth  of  three  feet 
from  the  surface  than  at  the  depth  of  two,  and  at  four  feet 
than  at  three  ?  And  to  this  the  obvious  answer  is  that  density 
being  directly  as  depth,  percolation  will  consequently  he  in- 
versely ;  in  other  words,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  will  per- 
CDlate  horizontally  through  any  soil  of  a  uniform  geological 
quality  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  than  at  three,  and  at  three 
than  at  four. 

And,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  above  data, 
that  the  deeper  drains  are  placed  in  the  soil,  the  less  must  be 
the  distance  bet.veen  them.  In  other  words,  that  the  distance 
between  drains  should  be  inversely  as  their  depths ;  for  as  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  soil  consolidates  that  on  which 
it  rests  more  closely  than  itself,  it  therefore  follows  that  less 
water  will  percolate  through  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
in  a  given  time  than  at  the  depth  of  only  three  feet. 

And  with  regard  to  experiments,  the  second  head  of  our  sub- 
ject, each  exemplifies  its  own  results,  affording  data  only  ap- 
plicable to  soils  similar  in  every  respect ;  so  that  every  differ- 
ent kind  of  soil  requires  a  different  course  of  experiments  to 
determine  in  what  manner  it  can  be  drained  most  successfully. 
And  in  carrying  out  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  proper  depth  of  drains  and  distance  between  them,  say 
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for  oue  field,  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient,  not  merely 
because  a  different  depth  and  distance  between  might  have 
paid  better,  but  because  of  the  diversity  of  seasons  and  climates, 
a  wet  one  never  exemplifying  a  dry,  or  vice  vc7'sa  in  either  case. 

It  wilt  thus  be  seen,  without  further  detail,  that  the  experi- 
mental part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  system 
of  drainage  will  produce  the  greatest  increase  of  produce  to 
the  tenant  at  the  least  outlay  of  capital  to  the  landlord,  on 
every  different  kind  of  soil,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the 
two,  and  that  it  calls  upon  the  landed  interest  as  a  body  to 
carry  into  practice  the  invaluable  suggestions  of  Lord  Port- 
man  without  delay. 

Under  both  of  the  above  heads  we  have  supposed  the  soil  of 
uniform  geological  quality,  being  only  different  in  density, 
which  in  practice  is  rather  perhaps  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
drains  being  more  frequently  cut  through  drifted  soils,  each 
diversified  in  quality,  than  through  uniform,  and  through  di- 
versified layers  or  stratifications  than  uniform  formations.  But 
conceding  this  as  fact,  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter 
the  established  doctrines  of  applied  science  as  we  have  given 
them  above,  but  the  contrary,  while  it  more  imperatively  calls 
upon  the  landed  interest  to  have  recourse  to  experiment  to  as- 
certain the  drainage  quality  of  every  soil  thus  diversified  at 
different  depths.    At  present  the  misfortune  appears  to  be 


this — the  work  of  drainage  or  percolation  of  the  water  to  the 
drains  taking  place  under  ground,  it  is  therefore  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  thus  leaving  the  mind  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the 
facts  of  the  case  at  issue ;  and  when  we  consider  how  few  are 
masters  of  physical  science,  controversy  need  not  be  wondered 
at,  nor  the  crude  notions  which  some  entertain  and  publish  as 
their  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  utilitarian  spirit  and  exigencies  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  than  the  continual  appeal  of  farmers,  draining  en- 
gineers, and  even  landlords,  to  their  experience  in  support  of 
conclusions  which  never  had  a  being,  save  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions— conclusions  which  disappear,  like  the  dew  off  the  grass, 
the  moment  they  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  practice  to  undergo 
the  test  of  properly-conducted  experiment.  While  the  rhetori- 
cal parade  of  book-learned  professors  into  the  regions  of  spe- 
culative geology  to  settle  practical  questions  is  hardly  more  to 
the  purpose,  being  to  scientific  and  practical  farmers,  who  com- 
prehend their  subject,  "  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal ;"  for  well  conducted  experiments  are  as  much  wanted 
to  ascertain  practically  the  geology  of  soiU,  as  they  are  to  as- 
certain their  drainage  qualities ;  and  as  both  could  be  made  at 
one  operation,  landowners  could  thus  "  fell  two  dogs  with  one 
bone,"  advancing  geological  and  draining  science  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates. 


ROOT     CROPPING. 


Sir, — From  the  greatly  increased  and  rapidly  increasing 
state  of  our  population,  together  with  increased  wages  and 
more  luxuries  among  the  working  classes,  any  system  that  will 
produce  an  equal  quantum  of  cereal,  with  a  greatly  increased 
supply  of  animal  food,  must,  and  will  be,  worth  a  considera- 
tion. That  such  can  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  root 
crops,  instead  of  bare  fallows,  I  think  will  not  require  many 
arguments  to  support  in  these  days  of  modern  agriculture, 
when  it  is  an  axiom  that  root-growing  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  good  husbandry.  Yet  the  f  ict  is  undeniable,  that  in  many 
parts  of  our  island  hundreds  of  acres  of  excellent  soil  are  an- 
nually laid  in  bare  summer  fallows,  which,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, might  be  made  to  grow  (and  will  pay  for  the  growing) 
crops  of  excellent  roots.  What,  then,  can  be  the  "  cause  of 
this  defect "  is  an  idea  that  will  very  readily  occur  to  us.  The 
causes  may  be  various;  and,  perhaps,  thereby  may  hang  "a 
tale."  Yet  we  well  know  what  a  strong  barrier  may  be  seen 
through  the  eye  of  prejudice ;  and  among  the  many  probable 
causes,  prejudice  may  not  be  the  least  prominent.  Bat,  be 
that  as  it  may,  of  this  we  feel  satisfied,  that  if  any  one  who  farms 
on  the  bare-fallow  system  could  be  induced  to  try  and  exercise 
the  necessary  amount  of  skill  and  energy  in  the  trial  to  grow 
roots,  he  would  be  able  to  place  as  much  on  their  credit  account 
as  would  for  ever  debar  him  recurring  to  the  old  and  partially 
exploded  system. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  give  some  accormt  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  best  modes  of  preparing  the  different  soils 
(light  and  heavy),  together  with  a  series  of  experiments  with 
manures ;  and,  indeed,  embracing  everything  of  essential  im- 
portance for  the  successful  growth  of  a  paying  crop  of  roots. 
But,  as  a  preliminary,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  up  a 
short  statement,  showing  what  in  practice  will  be  found  nearly 
the  expenditure  and  returns  of  the  systems  of  growing  wheat 
after  roots,  and  wheat  after  bare  fallows.  And  as  we  truly 
believe  in  that  line  of  the  poet, 

"  That  facts  are  duels  that  winna  ding," 


for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  the  like  oppor- 
tunities for  experiencing  the  same,  we  beg  to  state,  that  what 
we  advance  we  have  ascertained  as  facts,  borne  out  by  practice. 
In  different  localities  different  manures  may  be  used  for  the 
wheat  crop  after  bare  fallow ;  but  supposiug  if  dressed  with 
15  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  per  acre,  this,  and  an  allowance  of 
artificial  manure,  say  2  cwt.  of  guano,  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  grew  a  good  crop  of  turnips.  The  soil  on  heavy  lauds 
might  perhaps  require  some  extra  tillage  to  bring  it  into  a 
proper  tilth  for  roots  more  than  would  be  necessary  if  for 
wheat  only.    In  practice  the  items  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

£   s.  d. 

Ploughing  and  grubbing 0  10  0 

Harrowing,  rolling,  and  ridging ....      010  0 

Guano,  2  cwt 1     2  0 

Seed,  and  sowing 0    3  6 

Hoeing  and  scuffling 010  6 

Making  £2  IGs.  per  acre,  and  this  on  the  most  unfavourable 
soils ;  on  more  friable  and  loamy  soils  the  working  expenses 
would  be  materially  lessened.  Upon  the  supposition  that  all 
the  turnips  are  carted  olT,  which  on  clay  lands  would  be  pre- 
ferable, I  assume  that  a  top-dressing  with  2  cwt.  of  guano  will 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  produce  as  much  wheat  as 

if  in  bare  fallow  : 

£  s.  d. 

Guano,  2  cwt 1  2  0 

Pulling  and  carting 0  16  6 

Expenses  as  above 2  16  0 

Making  in  all  £i  14s.  6d.,  for  which,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, I  should  expect  25  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre  ;  but,  to  keep 
under,  say  20  tons.  And  as  I  know  for  a  certainty  that,  if 
properly  husbanded,  1  ton  of  roots  consumed  with  straw  only 
will,  in  a  good  thriving  animal,  produce  1  stone  of  beef.  We 
have  here  elements  for  the  production  of  20  stones  of  beef  per 
acre,  and,  at  7s.  per  stone,  gives  £7  ;  from  which  deduct  £4 
14s.  6d.,  leaves  us  clear  £2  5s.  6d.,  without  taking  into  calcu- 
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latiou  the  \a!ue  of  the  tops,  aud  which,  iudetd,  are  of  con- 
siderable value  ;  and  so  great  an  authority  as  the  late  Prof. 
Johnson  says  "  they  are  gcuerally  as  nutritious  as  the  bulbs." 
Nor  have  we  taken  into  our  calculation  the  manure  made  in 
the  coasumptiou,  the  value  of  which  is  far  from  despicable ; 
but  part  of  it  may  go  for  labour  in  cutting  and  serving  the 
cattle  (which  costs  about  6d.  per  ton),  and  the  remainder  to 
compensate  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  bad  turuip  season. 

From  this  statement  (and  it  is  rather  under  than  over)  i' 
will  be  seen  how  great  the  advantage  of  having  the  fallows  in 
roots,  instead  of  lying  idle.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  greater  amount  of  capital,  energy,  aud  determination  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  such  an  amount  as  stated  can 
come  to  the  proper  side  of  the  balance  sheet ;  and  things  which 
seem  triflin?  are  sometimes  of  essenti-il  importance  in  root 
cropping.  Take,  for  example,  in  autumn,  when  the  turnips 
have  attained  their  growth  and  the  weather  favourable,  not  a 
minute  should  be  lost  in  having  them  carted  off.  ■  Neglect  in 
this  instance  might  eutail  results  as  disastrous  to  the  system 
as  under  proper  management  our  statement  has  beeu  favour- 
able to  it.  Suppose  the  roots  are  not  got  oflF  in  proper  season, 
and  when  the  ground  is  dry,  in  such  case  the  risk  of  losing  a 
season  to  sow  wheat  with  advantage  is  increased ;  if  wet  come 
you  perhaps  altogether  lose  a  season,  or  by  an  expenditure  of 
horse  power  double  what  would  have  been  in  dry  weather, 
you  drag  them  off,  cutting  up  the  land  so  much  as  nearly  to 
waste  it  for  either  wheat  or  barley  for  the  season. 

It  is  such  and  similiar  occurrences  arising  wholly  from  a 


want  of  proper  dcternjitiation  ai;d  euerj.'y  iliat  tends  to  throw 
odium  ou  the  system — a  system  that  wc  have  shown  to  be  so 
fraught  with  advantage  to  the  farmer — a  system  profitable  to 
the  proprietor,  affording  him  more  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  and 
likewise  the  extra  amount  of  mauure  must  eventually  enrich 
and  increase  the  permanent  value  of  his  soil — and  a  system 
advantageous  to  the  community  at  large,  by  greatly  increasing 
the  supply  of  animal  food. 

Having  shown  the  manifest  advantage  of  root-growing,  we 
now  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  best  practical  methods 
for  attaining  that  end ;  but  as  the  meaus  of  preparing  soils 
must  materially  depend  ou  the  nature  and  constituents  of  that 
soil,  it  is  evident  that  what  might  be  good  and  profitable  ma- 
nagement on  one  variety  of  soil  might  require  coosiderable 
modification  to  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of  another 
differently  constituted,  and  a  system  of  culture  that  ou  light 
friable  loams  might  be  found  advantageous ;  the  same,  without 
a  material  difference  of  manipulation,  on  strong  soils  might  be 
worthless.  But  to  give  minute  directions  for  the  culture  of 
many  different  varieties  need  not  be  necessary ;  suffice  to  class 
the  many  degrees  of  tenacity  and  texture  under  two  separate 
heads.  Loam  and  Clay  Soils,  and  give  outlines  of  a  system  of 
tillage  best  adapted  and  practically  advantageous  to  each  ;  and 
any  variations  from,  or  approaches  to,  either  can  be  adapted  to 
suit  varied  circumstances. 

I  am,  youra  respectfully, 

Ujpleatham,  Redear,  Yorkshire,  Wm.  J.  Moscrof. 

June  20th. 


CLUB-HOUSES    FOR    THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 


Apropos  of  Air.  Reed's  important  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  Village  Libraries  and  Reading-Rooms,  I  wish  to 
publish  certain  facts  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  labourers' 
club  in  Dorsetshire,  which  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

This  is  called  the  Charlton  Club,  from  being  established 
at  Charlton-Marshall.  I  give  the  whereabouts,  because 
some,  reading  this  letter,  will  probably  like  to  possess  the 
full  details  from  Mr.  Bastard,  its  benevolent  founder. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  whilst  his 
attention  was  drawTi  to  the  little  benefit  accruing  from 
mechanics'  institutes  to  labourers,  or  even  to  mechanics ; 
and  as  he  attributed  the  ill  success  to  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  provided  solely  for  intellectual  recreation,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  class  for 
which  they  were  designed,  he  determined  to  see  whether  a 
club  might  not  be  raised  that  would  provide  for  both. 

The  arguments  Mr.  Reed  made  use  of,  in  advocating  the 
establishment  of  village  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  of 
course  apply  here,  although  Mr.  Bastard  certainly  proposes 
to  aliment  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  ;  indeed,  he  relies 
for  success  upon  the  means  he  adopts  to  supply  physical 
comfort. 

He  takes  a  very  rational  view  of  tlie  case,  in  my 
opinion :  "•  What,"  says  he,.  «  are  the  real  wants  of  the 
least-favoured  of  the  industrious  classes .»  Are  they  not 
physical  ?  Do  they  not  need  shelter,  warmth,  food,  light, 
conversation,  and  sympathy  ?  Attract  them  by  supplies  of 
these,  and  then  take  the  opportunity  to  form  and  elevate 
their  habits,  tastes,  and  aims."  It  is  a  sad  truth,  but  tnith 
it  is,  that  but  little  real  comfort  is  enjoyed  by  rural 
labourers  in  their  homes,  and  there  is  the  real"  secret  of  the 
publicans'  profits;  they  know  the  wants  of  the  labouring 


poor,  amongst  whom  they  locate,  and  busily  set  about  to 
provide  accordingly.  Is  not  their  success  matter  of  pain  to  all 
of  us. 

Some  months  since  Mr.  Bastard  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
his  plan,  from  which  I  shall  make  one  or  two  detracts  : — 

"For  more  than  twenty  years,"  says  he,  "both  in  my 
own  and  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  participated  in  the 
advantage  of  elub-houses,  the  well-established  success  of 
which  has  often  caused  me  to  wonder  why  they  should 
have  been  confined  so  exclusively  to  the  rich  ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  the  main  point  to  which  I  have  to  draw  attention — 
that  of  the  applicability  of  club-houses  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  principle  on  which  these 
establishments  are  founded  is  simply  the  combination  of 
several  to  obtain  ends  for  which  the  means  of  individuals 
are  insufficient ;  and  the  grand  objects  of  attainment  of 
those  at  present  existing  are— first,  personal  comfort  and 
convenience  ;  and  next,  intellectual  advantages.  The  first 
experiments  were  naturally  made  by  persons  who  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  rich  ;  but  their  success  exhibits  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  their  clubs  are  con- 
ducted ;  and  the  question  of  the  day  is,  whether  the  same 
thing  may  not  be  done  by  persons  of  small,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  large  means.  For  myself  I  have,  after  long  con- 
sideration, come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  club-house  sys- 
tem is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor ;  and  it 
was  faith  in  its  being  a  plan  that  would  work,  which  in- 
duced me  to  erect  the  building  for  a  trial  of  it." 

We  know  the  spirit  of  association,  upon  which  the  club 
system  depends,  to  be  as  fully  possessed  by  the  poor  as  by 
the  rich  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success 
of  such  eftbrt  as  this  gentleman  is  making.  Club-houses, 
simply  because  they  provide  comforts  and  conveniences, 
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should  be  7nost  suited  to  tlie  poorer  classes,  because  from 
their  own  individual  resources  they  cannot  command  tliera. 
This  combination  is  often  tried  by  the  poor  themselves  with 
good  ctfect.  They  form  a  fund — five  or  six  families  joining 
together — and  buy  bread,  corn,  and  coals,  &c.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  wholesale  price.  But  the  value  of  the 
system  has  recently  been  displayed  in  a  much  more  perfect 
and  satisfactor}-  manner  bj'  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  benefit  of  combination^  to  secure 
certain  ends  bej^ond  the  reach  of  individuals,  are  clearly 
shown.  A  number  of  these  girls  "  chumming"  hire  a  house, 
and  elect  a  housekeeper,  and  manage  all  their  ai^airs 
amongst  themselves,  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
decorum;  they  in  fact  know  all  the  convenience  and 
luxury  of  a  club. 

It  appears  that  tlie  promoter  of  this  scheme  tendered  bis 
assistance  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
regulations.  Thej'  were  for  securing  decorous  conduct; 
for  preventing  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also 
smoking ;  for  admitting  female  members ;  and  for  opening 
the  club  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

I  can  quite  understand  why  such  conditions  should  tell 
a  little  against  the  club  in  the  first  instance.  The  prohi- 
bition of  beer  and  tobacco  with  some  veteran  topers  and 
smokers  would  be  considered  quite  an  outrage  upon  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen.  For  my  part  I  think  Mr.  Bas- 
tard quite  justified  in  the  course  he  has  adopted  so  far,  and 
especially  as  he  desires  to  make  the  club  a  place  of  resort 
for  both  sexes  :  men,  women,  beer  and  tobacco,  is  a  com- 
bination he  has  done  well  to  set  his  face  against.  To  have 
yielded  so  far  to  the  tastes  of  those  whom  he  was  seeking 
to  elevate,  would  have  totally  ruined  his  hopes  of  success. 
The  freedom  of  the  club  from  the  abominable  smell  of  stale 
tobacco  must  impart  a  charm  to  it ;  maybe  it  will  make 
men  more  alive  to  the  benefits  of  sanitation,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  the  proximity  of  pigstj'es  and  cesspools. 

And  so  long  as  public-houses  are  open  on  the  sabbath,  I 
certainly  do  not  see  why  this  club,  which  is  intended  to 
oppose  and  subvert  their  prejudicial  influence,  should  be 
closed.  It  should  not  be  opened  so  as  to  interfere  with 
religious  services ;  but  so  soon  as  the  main  services  of  the 
day  are  over,  it  might  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  admit  those 
■who  were  wandering  from  home,  and  might  possiblj'  get 
into  worse  company  elsewhere.  This  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  population. 
In  some  districts  I  can  imagine  it  would  be  wrong  to  close 
the  club,  in  others  wrong  to  open  it,  on  Sundays.  It  is,  I 
think,  most  important  that  we  should,  as  Englishmen,  set 
our  faces  against  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath.  On  the 
continent  they  have  tampered  with  this  beneficent 
ordinance  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  parts  the 
only  change  it  has  brought  to  the  poor  is  that  they  now 
labour  seven  days  instead  of  six ;  this  step  has  thrown 
more  human  labour  into  the  market,  and  proportionally  re- 
duced its  price  !  The  poor  have  thus  lost  the  day's  rest 
they  sought  to  gain,  and  are  actually  worse  paid  for  seven 
days'  work  than  they  were  for  six. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  females  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  the  project  presents  to 
my  mind,  I  confess,  considerable  difficulties.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  its  novelty.  Being  contrary  to  custom,  we  scarcely 
know  how  it  will  work.  I  shall,  for  one,  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  measure  is  successful,  because  I  desire  to  see  women 
practically  admitted  to  be  a  half  of  the  human  creation, 
having  like  instincts  and  impulses  with  their  "lords." 
The  club-house  will  not  be  much  used  by  married  women, 


but  for  single  women   there  may  be  advantages  connected 
with  it  that  shall  thoroughly  counterbalance  those  abuses 
that  may  probably  arise  from  such  a  novel  co-mingling  of  • 
the  sexes. 

The  building  erected  by  Mr.  Bastard  possesses  the 
following  accommodation  : — A  hall  for  refreshments,  talk- 
ing, and  reading,  29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  opening  into  a  reading 
and  writing-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft. ;  a  bread  and  book  shop  ; 
a  baking-room;  a  kitchen  and  a  sitting-room,  12 ft.  by 
12  ft.  Over  the  kitchen  and  reading-room  are  three  apart- 
ments, two  being  for  tlie  kousekeeper's  use,  and  the  other 
intended  as  a  separate  sitting-room  for  the  female  members. 
Between  the  hall  and  reading-room  are  folding  doors, 
enabling  the  two  rooms  to  be  thrown  into  one,  for  general 
meetings. 

The  management  of  aflairs,  and  the  disposal  of  funds, 
are  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  and  a  chairman,  to 
be  chosen  -from  the  members  at  their  annual  meetings. 
The  admission  fee  is  sixpence,  and  each  male  member  pays 
three-halfpence,  and  each  female  member  one  penny  per 
week,  these  weekly-  payments  being  one  week  in  advance. 
The  refreshments  provided  consist  of  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
effervescent  drinks,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  &c., 
soup  and  cold  meat,  all  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee, a  little  exceeding  prime  cost,  so  as  to  pay  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  service.  The  London  newspapers  supplied 
are,  one  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one  provincial,  and  four 
weekly  periodicals.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  papers 
sent  by  friends  a  few  da3's  after  publication,  and  a  library 
consisting  of  500  volumes  has  been  collected.  The  house 
is  open  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Due  regulations  are  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  quietness,  order,  and  decorous  conduct. 

The  number  of  members  may  be  stated  at  80.  From  15 
to  20  may  coramonlj'  be  seen  in  the  club  of  an  evening, 
reading,  talking,  or  playing  draughts;  and  of  these,  three  or 
four  are  usually  females,  to  whose  presence  in  practice  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection. 

I  will  close  with  another  extract  from  Mr.  Bastard's 
lecture : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  financial  success  of  the  club,  I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  never  could  reckon  on  that,  in  a  village 
of  only  450  inhabitants,  with  little  probability  of  drawing 
many  members  from  the  neighbourhood.  My  object  was 
to  supply  labourers  with  a  place  where  they  might  find  a 
certain  amount  of  comfort,  and  an  opportunity  of  social 
intercourse  in  a  waj-  that  would  conduce  to  their  moral 
elevation,  and  also  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  club- 
house system  to  their  circumstances,  by  experiment.  I 
must  add  my  belief  that,  whenever  a  similar  attempt  is 
made,  the  promoters  must  reckon  on  having  generally  to 
provide  so  much  capital  as  will  free  the  members  from  the 
charge  of  rent.  In  large  towns,  where  wages  are  good 
and  labourers  numerous,  I  think  it  possible  that  they  may 
obtain  a  club-house  for  themselves ;  and  at  some  future 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  hope  that  the  wages  and  the  moral 
condition  of  labourers  of  every  kind  will  be  sufficiently 
raised  to  enable  them  to  support  such  establishments^ 
independently  of  aid." 

This,  too,  is  my  oft-repeated  hope,  and  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  every  year  I  live  that  exertions  such  as 
Mr.  Bastard  is  noblj'  making,  w'ill  not  fail  in  producing  the 
fruit  he  desires  to  see. 

Men  are  unhappily,  however,  move  given  to  a  desire  for 
splendid  generalizations  in  this  age  than  to  isolated  effort. 
In  the  one  instance  the  work  is  often  unseen  and  accom- 
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panied  with  drudsrcry,  and  the  individual  probably  lost 
sight  of,  while  to  the  other  is  attached  a  recognised  degree 
of  personal  importance.  The  promise  of  mighty  and  speedy 
consequences  from  mighty  organizations  run  away  with  the 
better  judgment  of  the  philanthropists  of  our  day,  who, 
would  they  but  work  singly,  would  do  essential  service. 

Much  force  is  now  wasted  in  organizing— a  truth  which 
reminds  one  of  the  man  who,  having  to  write  upon  a  certain 


subject,  piles  books  upon  books  around  him  with  reference 
to  it,  and  iinally,  from  mere  confusion,  never  writes  at  all. 
Those  who  strive  to  solve  the  condition-of-the-poor 
question,  let  them  not  lose  much  time  in  surveying  the 
ground  and  organizing  their  forces;  thej'  must  grapple  with 
the  difficulty  at  once,  trusting  to  the  good  heart  that  carries 
them  to  the  contest  to  bring  them  triumphantly  through  it* 

F.  R.  S. 


THE    FARMER    MAY    GATHER    LESSONS    FROM    THE    GARDENERS' 

MANAGEMENT. 


In  vino  Veritas:  which  we  shall  translate — The 
farmer  may  learn  some  lessons  in  a  vinery.  "  Aye," 
says  a  sharp  reader,  '•  you  mean  that  he  is  to  sulphur 
his  crops  to  prevent  mildew."  No  ;  we  do  not  refer  to 
such  an  application  of  horticultural  practice  to  agricul- 
ture :  for  though  hop-growers  can  afford  to  sulphur 
the  costly  plants  twining  upon  their  countless  poles ; 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  after  the  perfection  of  a 
water-drill  some  clever  patentee  may  invent  a  travelling 
machine  for  simultaneously  syringing  and  dusting  with 
sulphur,  or  perhaps  for  sulphuring  alone  on  dewy 
mornings  our  rows  of  mildewy  swedes  ;  though  science 
may  discover  dressings  capable  of  saving  the  potato 
plant  when  in  full  growth,  and  perhaps  provide  us  with 
an  anti-mildew  powder,  which  we  may  sow  upon  our 
over-luxuriant,  sappy-stemmed  wheat  crops  when  wet 
with  a  July  shower— yet  we  suppose  the  expense  of 
such  applications  would  effectually  preclude  their  gene- 
ral use. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  agricultural  science 
has  received  great  help  from  the  observation  of  vines 
and  their  culture.  It  was  a  branch  of  a  living  vine 
which  a  French  philosopher  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  bypassing  a  current  of  air  and  carbonic-acid  through 
the  tube  and  thence  into  lime-water,  found  (from  the 
effects  upon  the  latter)  that  the  branch  absorbed  the 
carbonic-acid  when  in  the  sunlight,  but  let  it  pass 
throuiih  the  tube  when  in  darkness.  It  was  to  the  stem 
of  a  vine  cut  off  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
gi'ound,  that  Hales  fixed  a  mercurial  gauge  to  ascertain 
the  pressure  of  the  ascending  sap,  proving  by  experi- 
ment that  its  force  was  able  to  sustain  a  column  of 
mercury  thirty-eight  inches,  or  a  column  of  water  more 
than  forty-three  feet  high. 

It  was  from  observing  the  vine-culture  of  Languedoc 
that  Jethro  Tull  lighted  upon  great  discoveries,  not  in 
vegetable  physiology  only,  but  in  the  functions'of  the 
soil  itself.  He  found  that  as  mechanical  tillage  alone, 
without  manuring,  enabled  the  gi'ound  to  produce  an 
endless  succession  of  annual  crops  of  grapes  and  wood, 
80  it  could  yield  wheat,  both  grain  and  straw,  year  after 
year  under  his  horse-hoeing  husbandry.  And  as 
the  ancient  Romans  hoed  their  vineyards  after  the 
time  of  blossoming  in  order  to  fill  the  fruit,  he  adopted 
precisely  the  same  practice  in  order  to  fill  the  ear. 
His  drill- husbandry  has  inti'oduced  system  into  fields; 
and  now  there  is  not  an  intelligent  farmer  who  does  not 


stimulate  the  growth  of  his  root  or  green  crops  by  stir- 
ring the  earth  between  their  rows. 

And  just  as  grape  culture  excited  inquiry  in  the  mind 
of  Tull,  so  in  more  recent  days — as  we  instanced  a  week 
or  two  ago — trenching  an  old  vineyard  six  feet  deep  to 
prepare  it  for  fresh  planting,  opened  up  a  new  view  of 
the  subsoil  to  a  thoughtful  eye. 

And  still  further,  it  seems  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  origin  of  such  important  things 
as  the  potato-blight,  wheat-mildew,  and  tui'nip-decay 
from  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  vine  disease. 
In  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Saunders  and  Otley, 
entitled,  "An  inquiry  into  the  Vine  Fungus,  with 
suggestions  as  to  a  remedy,  by  a  23  years'  resident  in 
Portugal,"  a  considerable  strength  of  evidence  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  in  the 
vineyards  of  Portugal,  "  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
so-called  disease  is  to  be  found  in  some  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  in  conjunction  with  a  dimin- 
ished power  of  resistance,  from  other  causes,  in  the  vine 
itself:"  that  the  fungus  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  vines  are  predisposed  to  its  attacks  on 
account  of  their  constitution  having  been  weakened  by 
bad  management. 

At  Oporto,  in  the  year  1854,  he  succeeded  in  ripen- 
ing all  his  grapes  by  carefully  clearing  off  the  fungus 
with  a  soft-haired  painter's  bi'ush,  while  scarcely  a 
grape  was  produced  elsewhere  in  the  city.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  vines  themselves  were  not 
in  a  state  of  disease,  but  that  I  he  fungus  emanated  from 
the  atmosphere  ''  It  has  also  been  observed  that  on 
vines  infected  with  the  disease,  bunches  of  grapes  and 
branches  of  the  vine  well-sheltered,  especially  from 
above,  have  escaped,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  grapes  on 
the  same  vine  have  been  destroyed.  Singularly  enough, 
bunches  of  grapes  growing  near  the  earth,  and  even 
resting  on  it,  have  not  been  touched  by  the  fungus, 
while  the  rest  of  the  vine  standing  higher  in  the  air 
has  suffered  severely."  How  then  have  the  vines  been 
weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  subtle  enemy  ?  In  the  Alto  Douro  they  never 
manure ;  and  the  amount  of  produce  carried  off  at  the 
end  of  every  vintage  is  not  greater  than  can  be  supplied, 
in  ordinary  years,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  soil 
effected  by  tillage  in  hoeing  and  breaking  it  up,  so  as 
to  expose  it  to  the  constant  action  of  the  weather.  To 
assist  these  operations,  rain  fs  most  essential  during  the 
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winter,  to  act  as  a  solvent,  in  reducing  tlie  natural 
nourishment  derived  from  the  soil  to  a  state  in  which 
the  roots  of  the  vines  can  absorb  it  in  spring.  If,  there- 
fore, these  important  conditions  should  be  wanting,  not 
only  for  one  season,  or  even  two,  but  for  three  succes- 
sive winters,  we  should  then  have  an  unusual,  and 
perhaps  unprecedented  cause  for  a  weakly  condition  of 
the  vines.  The  ^vi-iter  of  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to 
show  that  not  only  this  was  the  case  in  1851  and  the 
two  previous  years,  but  that  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  other  disadvantages,  commercial  as  well  as 
physical,  united  to  debilitate  and  endanger  the  vines. 
The  years  1846,  '47  and  '48  were  noted  for  an  excessive 
over-production,  which  could  not  but  be  a  cause  of 
future  weakness.  "  The  three  following  years  brought 
no  rain  of  any  consequence  ;  for  three  successive  months 
in  the  depth  of  each  winter  we  had  dry  easterly  winds, 
sunshine,  and  no  rain  whatever.  Wells  that  had  never 
been  known  to  be  dry  gave  no  water.  *  *  *  *  "' 
A  large  proportion  of  the  firmers  being  poor,  from  the 
low  piices  obtained  for  their  vines  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  1851,  did  not  or  could  not  aflbrd  the  expense 
of  the  labour  necessary  to  effectually  prune  their  vines, 
renew  their  stocks,  and  properly  disintegrate  the  soil." 

The  winter  of  1851-52  excessive  rains  descended  in 
floods ;  the  spring  was  very  late  ;  the  growth  of  the 
vines  became  rank  and  out  of  all  moderation ;  and 
being  little  pruned,  they  were  well  prepared  to  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  deadly  fungus  which  fastened  upon 
them  in  the  following  year. 

The  remedies  he  proposes  are  those  calculated  to 
Strengthen  rather  than  to  force  produce  out  of  the  vines; 
such  as  judicious  pruning,  tillage  of  the  ground,  the 
burying  of  all  superfluous  shoots  and  branches  in  a 
green  state,  &c.  And  he  expresses  his  distrust  of  strong 
animal  manures,  while  insisting  upnn  a  due  culture  and 
disintegration  of  the  soil  as  the  main  point  both  for 
restoring  and  preserving  the  health  and  stamina  of  the 
vineyards. 

Now  to  di'aw  a  lesson  from  this — what  is  the  best 
course  yet  recommended  with  resi^ect  to  the  fungoid 
diseases  and  other  mysterious  affections  of  the  farmer's 
crops,  bis  wheat,  turnip,  and  potatoes  ?  Why  nothing 
else  than  that  we  should  trust  more  to  a  plain  substan- 
tial diet  for  thorn,  than  to  all  sorts  of  gross  and  putrid 
manures ;  that  we  should  feed  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  natural,  rather  than  with  artificial,  food ; 
that  we  should  till  more  and  more,  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

When  we  say  that  a  farmer  may  gather  lessons  from 
the  gardener's  management  of  his  vines,  our  readers 
may  perhaps  v/ondcr  how  we  can  compare  a  greenhouse 
to  a  field,  and  whether  a  grape-vino  is  most  like  a 
mangold-wurzel,  a  wheat-plant,  or  a  bean-stalk,  or 
resembling  rather  the  pea  because  of  its  tendrils.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  force  comparisons  which  do  not 
exist;  but,  inasmuch  as  all  vegetables  are  plants — the 
vine  as  well  as  the  clover,  the  oak  as  well  as  the  cab- 
bage— there  are  certain  general  piiuciples  oi'  treatment 
■which  apply  to  all  alike.  And  it  necessarily  follows 
that  when  we  inclose  plants  in  a  house,  shutting  them 


out  from  any  influences  of  external  nata.o,  except  just 
90  many  and  in  such  measure  as  we  choose  to  admit, 
we  sooner  come  to  know  what  their  requirements  are 
than  when  we  simply  leave  them  in  the  open  atmosphere, 
subject  to  the  uncontrolled  light,  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  air  which  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Look  at  the  "  border."  Is  the  gardener  content  to 
plant  his  vines  in  land  only  ploughed,  cleaned  of  couch, 
and  harrowed  fine  ?  Why,  to  watch  the  preparation 
of  the  plot,  you  would  think  ho  was  constructing  a 
filtering-bed  on  a  large  scale  :  and  so  he  is— laying 
materials  in  strata  that  shall  abstract  all  the  organic, 
gaseous  riches  from  the  downward  percolating  rain-fall. 
There  is  first  a  foundation  of  flagstone,  with  a  drain 
round  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  underdrainage  ;  on 
this  there  is  perhaps  a  foot-anda-half  thickness  of 
broken  bricks,  lumps  of  old  mortar,  etc. ;  and  then, 
lying  upon  a  thin  layer  of  grass-sod,  which  prevents 
its  sinking  down  and  choking  the  interstices  of  the 
rough  material,  comes  the  deep  staple  of  artificial  soil, 
composed  of  rich  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten 
dung,  mingled  with  lime-rubbish,  charcoal,  bones,  and 
gravel,  to  keep  it  open.  With  an  occasional  forking  or 
breaking  of  the  crust  which  wet  and  dry  weather  con- 
geals upon  the  surface,  here  is  ample  provision  for 
insuring  a  free  and  open  texture  in  the  ground  for  the 
searching  of  the  interminable  roots,  the  infiltration  of 
water,  and  the  descent  of  currents  of  air ;  and  the  sub- 
stances collected  together  are  calculated  to  afford  con- 
tinual supplies  of  the  minerals  most  needed  by  the  vines, 
viz.,  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  Not  a  weed  is 
suffered  to  pollute  the  limits  of  the  earth-brown  inclo- 
sure  ;  in  order  that  every  particle  of  available  nutri- 
ment of  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  may  be  reserved  and 
appropriated  for  the  vines  alone. 

Would  that  every  English  farmer  perceived  the  value 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  border  is  made — the 
advantage  of  having  his  strong  land  converted  by  deep 
drainage,  deep-tillage,  and  vegetable  manuring  into 
such  a  porous  filter-bed,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
mineral  food  in  the  soil,  and  absorb  organic  food  from 
the  atmosphere;  the  necessity  for  replenishing  his  light 
land  with  the  particular  manures  v/hich  caxi  best  supply 
the  hungry  rootlets  of  his  crops. 

Then  in  the  house :  how  exactly  are  the  syringing, 
and  ventilation,  and  temperature,  and  even  the  humi- 
dity of  the  air,  timed  and  tempered  to  the  wants  of  the 
growing  plants  or  ripening  fi'uit !  How  different  the 
ti'aining  and  pruning  of  these  branches — the  cultivator 
regulating  the  proportion  of  wood  and  number  offruit- 
buds' according  to  the  special  condition  and  relative 
vital  force  of  each  vine — from  the  tangled,  unkempt, 
wilful  growth  of  vines  left  to  themselves  upon  the  front 
of  many  a  dwelling-house !  and  how  magnificent  in 
profusioi.  those  mass.ve  bunches  of  well-thinned,  plump, 
luscious  grapes,  compared  with  the  pitiful  sour  berries 
that  choke  and  shrink  one  another  above  many  a  par- 
lour window  !  Every  branch,  you  see,  has  room  to 
grow;  every  spur  has  ample  space'  for  developing  leaf 
and  bud  ;  every  leaf  has  a  place  to  breathe  in  ;  every 
bunch  depends  freely,  without  shouldering  a  neighbour ; 
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every  separate  grape  fills  and  swells  with  choicest  nec- 
tar, untouched  and  unrestrained  by  even  one  of  the 
myriad  berries  around  it. 

Now  go  to  the  field ;  and  see  that  every  plant  has 
opportunity  ^to  developo  its  strength.  Drill  wheat 
widely  and  sow  thinly;  let  leguminous  crops  have 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  air,  so  that  each  stem,  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  to  the  very  root,  may  flower  and  pod 
prolifically ;  let  swedes  and  mangolds  and  cabbages 
expand  their  leaves  and  swell  their  fleshy  bulbs  or  solid 
hearts.  In  some  of  our  famous  wheat-districts  the  far- 
mers declare  that  they  cannot  grow  or  ripen  greater 
crops  than  they  now  do  ;  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lawes, 
they  apply  guano  only  to  get  a  heavier  bulk  of  straw, 
with  a  crop  laid  flat  before  harvest,  and  a  produce  which 
gladdens  only  the  heart  of  the  chickens.  It  is  not  an 
immense  mass  of  flaccid  stems,  but  a  fewer  number  of 
stout,  stiff  stalks,  able  to  spring  back  from  the  bending 
of  fierce  winds  and  July  storms,-  and  to  bear  up  in  the 
sunshine  their  massy  ears  of  bold  grain,  that  we  most 
of  all  want  and  should  endeavour  to  obtain.  They  are 
obtained  in  many  places  on  similar  wheat  land. 

Again,  watch  the  intelligent  vine-grower  diligently 
thinning  his  grapes.  He  looks  for  produce  not  in  seeds 
or  grains  (as  the  corn-grower  does),  but  in  pounds  of 
juice.  Now  he  may  obtain  the  same  total  quantity  of 
syrup  in  his  globular  fruit  either  by  having  a  great 
number  of  grapes  individually  small,  or  a  less  number 
of  grapes  proportionately  larger.  And,  irrespective 
of  any  increased  market  value  per  pound  for  the  finer 
fruit,  he  has  a  potent  reason  for  choosing  the  latter 
kind  of  yield,  in  spite  of  the  additionally  arduous 
labour  it  involves  in  repeated  thinning.  The  vital 
power  of  the  vines,  he  tells  you,  is  not  so  much  taxed 
in  seci-eting  the  watery  juice  as  in  maturing  the  repro- 
ductive and  life-impregnated  seeds  ;  and,  as  a  small 
grape  contains  as  many  seeds  as  a  large  one,  he  hus- 
bands the  energies  and  resources  of  the  vines  by  taking 
a  crop  I'ichest  in  juice  and  scantiest  in  seeds,  thus 
realizing  the  greatest  value  of  produce  with  the  least 
possible  exhaustion  of  the  plants  bearing  it. 

AVell,  what  lesson  do  we  infer  from  this  ? — that  a 
farmer  is  to  employ  hundreds  oftailors  and  sempstresses 
to  snip  off  with  their  scissors  half  the  kernels  of  his 
wheat-ears  in  order  to  force  more  flour  into  the  rest  ? 
No  :  copy  not  the  identical  practice ;  but  conform  your 


husbandry  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded — that 
the  maturity  of  the  seeds  is  the  great  effort  in  the  life 
of  a  plant.  A  farmer's  plants,  to  be  sure,  last  but  a 
year ;  but,  instead  of  husbanding  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  he  should  economize  for  future  use  the  resources 
of  the  soil  it  grows  in.  Consider  the  wheat  plant :  for 
many  months  of  its  growth  as  tender  blade,  spindling 
stem,  and  luxuriant  flag,  although  immense  quantities 
of  organic  matter  are  being  imbibed  and  absorbed  and 
built  up  into  solid  material  within  it,  yet  it  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  completed  straw  and  decayed  flags  an 
amount  of  mineral  substances  only  five  times  greater 
than  that  which  is  accumulated  within  a  few  weeks  ia 
the  quickly-formed  grain.  The  straw  of  one  acre  on 
an  average  crop  of  wheat  obtains  from  the  soil  150  lbs. 
of  mineral  food  in  40  weeks,  while  the  grain  gets  "25  lbs. 
in  five  or  six  weeks.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  continued 
and  increased  avidity  of  the  plant  for  mineral  food  up 
to  the  latest  jicriod  of  vegetation  that  makes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  grain  particularly  exhaustive ;  it  is  rather 
the  diftering  character  of  the  ingredients  demanded  by 
the  filling  ear.  Two-thirds  of  the  mineral  matter  in 
the  straw  consists  of  silica,  which  is  supei-abundant  in 
most  soils;  potash,  12  per  cent. ;  lime,  6  per  cent.; 
phosphoric  acid,  5  per  cent. ;  sulphuric  acid,  4  per  cent. ; 
magnesia,  3  per  cent.  :  whilst  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  gi'ain  comprise  not  6,  but  46  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid;  potash,  30  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  12  per 
cent. ;  soda,  4  per  cent. ;  lime,  3  per  cent. ;  silica,  only 
3  instead  of  68  per  cent.  So  that  the  grain  abstracts 
from  the  land  the  largest  portion  of  the  alkalies  and 
most  of  the  valuable  phosphoric- acid  which  the  plant 
draws  out  of  the  soil. 

The  conclusion  from  this  fact  then  is,  that  we  ought 
to  make  ample  provision  for  supplying  the  plant  with 
its  required  food  during  the  final  stage  of  growth  and 
I'ipeniog;  in  other  words,  we  .should  take  care  that  the 
roots,  now  at  their  deepest  burrowings  in  the  earth, 
find  there  a  well-.stored  and  thoroughly-prepared 
mould,  instead  of  a  ploughshare-polished  subsoil  im- 
pervious to  their  sucking  spongioles,  and  bare  of  any 
sustenance  for  their  urgent  appetites.  When  shall  we 
really  follow  out  the  deep  culture  taught  us  in  the  very 
ch'cumstance  that  the  seed  has  to  "  take  root  down- 
ward" before  it  can  "bear  fruit  upward" — at  any  rate 
to  the  amount  of  "  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundredfold  ?" 


GOVERNMENT    EXPERIMENTS    WITH    BOYDELL'S   TRACTION-ENGINE. 


An  important  series  of  experiments  were  commenced  on 
Tuesday  last  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
-  Ordnance  with  the  above  engine,  to  test  its  traction  force 
as  a  substitute  for  artillery  horses  ;  and  the  results,  so  far 
as  gone,  greatly  exceed  our  expectations — sanguine  as  they 
have  ever  been.  The  experiments  of  the  24th  instant  are 
two  in  number,  and  as  follows ; — 

First.  The  engine,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  a  good 
long  yoking,  weighing  9  tons,  haided  a  heavy  siege  gun 
(5  tons  12  cwt.),  carriage  and  tender  (2  tons  7  cwt.),  and 


16  men  (say  1  ton  2  cwt.) ;  making  a  total  of  18  tons  in- 
cluding the  engine  itself,  from  the  Arsenal  up  Barrage- 
road  to  Plumstead  Common,  and  down  the  steep  incline  to 
Waterman's-fields  in  return!  The  steepest  part  of  the 
ascent  is  1  in  10,  and  of  the  descent  1  in  8  or  thereby,  both 
inclinations  having  to  be  remeasured.  Of  the  two,  descend- 
ing was  considered  by  all  present  the  master-part  of  this 
experiment,  no  break  or  drag  being  upon  any  of  the  wheels ; 
those  of  the  gun-carriage  and  tender  (9  tons)  being  without 
endless  rails  :  for  in  the  very  steepest  part  of  the  inclina- 
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tio)i  our  modern  megatherium  war-liorsc  had  as  much 
control  over  his  ponderous  load  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  steam-hammer,  standing  rock-fast,  like 
a  statue,  the  instant  tlie  order,  "Stop  her !"  was  given — a 
feat  which  even  few  of  the  admirers  of  this  new-fangled 
innovation  expected  to  see  performed  in  so  triumphant  a 
manner.  Moreover,  in  going  up  Barrage-road  the  wheels 
of  the  gun-carriage  sunk  from  1  to  3  inches  in  the  shingle, 
of  which  the  road  was  made — a  circtimstance  which  greatlj' 
added  to  the  draught ;  nevertheless  the  war-horse  daunt- 
lessly  took  the  ascent  with  that  dignity  of  bearing  and  self- 
confidence  which  characterizes  the  genius  of  steam  when 
master  of  its  work,  and  would  soon  have  enabled  the  men 
to  have  planted  the  huge  gun  on  the  top  of  Shooter's-hill, 
had  not  Colonel  Tulloch  ordered  him  down  the  steep  descent 
to  trj'  his  mettle  there. 

The  second  experiment  was  in  hauling  a  gun  of  the 
same  size  over  a  marshy  bog  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Arsenal  grounds,  a  bog  too  soft  to  bear  the  feet  of  horses 
M'hen  pulling,  or  even  when  standing.  The  wheels  of  the 
gun-carriage  in  this  case  were  furnished  with  rails,  and  the 
engine  was  yoked  to  the  gun  by  means  of  a  rope,  capable 
(it  was  said)  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  ten  tons.  This  rope 
was  broke  by  fair  piUling  several  times,  ov.'ing  to  abrupt 
inequalities  in  the  ground  which  the  wheels  were  run 
against,  and  not  the  best  of  engineering ;  but  these 
eventually  were  both  overcome,  2,0401bs.  pressure  of  steam 
on  both  pistons,  or  601bs.  to  the  square  inch,  dragging  18 
tons  triumphantly  over  the  quagmire ! — a  result  which  all 
the  artillerj'-horses  in  her  Majesty's  service  could  not  have 
effected. 

Such  are  the  two  first  experiments  made  by  Mr,  Boydell 


before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
That  they  solve  the  proposition  of  farm-cartage,  as  well  as 
that  of  artillery-traction,  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all 
who  comprehend  the  simple  elements  of  mechanical  science; 
hence  their  importance  at  the  present  moment  to  her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  the  Royal  Agi-icuhural  Society, 
the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  the  public 
generally. 

In  these  concluding  observations  we  are  onlj'-  directing 
our  reader's  attention  to  first  principles  involved,  and  not 
to  the  details  of  mechanism;  which,  although  grcatlj'  im- 
proved since  the  Willesden  experiments,  are  still  very 
defective  ;  but  the  Woolwich  experiments,  with  all  these 
defects  against  them,  place  the  propositions  of  the  endless 
railway,  their  applicability  to  the  wheels  of  portable  engines 
for  self-locomotion,  and  the  application  of  the  motor  force 
to  or  gearing  of  the  crank-shaft  pinion  in  the  top  of  the  9G- 
toothed  wheel,  be3'ond  the  cavil  of  prejudice  and  the  book- 
rules  of  engineers,  who  have  never  CTOssei  pons  assinorum. 
With  regard  to  the  defects  just  alluded  to,  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  firm  of  Boydell  and  Glasier  to  say,  that  they  are 
being  removed  as  fast  as  discovered.  Rome  was  not  built 
in  one  day ;  and  therefore  the  inventor  of  the  "  endless 
railway"  is  justly  entitled  to  the  usual  allowance  of  time 
to  carry  out  his  invention  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  This  is  accorded  to  all  great  projects  of  so  novel 
and  comprehensive  a  kind  as  it  is;  and  why  should  such 
be  denied  to  him  ?  The  hasty  conclusions  at  which  un- 
mechanical  minds,  so  to  speak,  have  arrived  at,  we  can  readily 
excuse  ;  biTt  no  one  can  excuse  himself  who  shuts  his  e}'es 
to  the  experiments  we  have  just  brought  before  our  readers. 

W.  B. 


INDUSTRIAL    RESOURCES    OF    RUSSIA. 


The  termination  of  war,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  Second  that  his  desire  was  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  render  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Eussiau  Empire  one  of  ab- 
Eorbing  interest.  Since  the  accession  of  the  late  Czar  Nicho- 
las to  the  throne,  a  lavii;e  amount  of  statistical  information 
has  been  collected  by  German  and  native  writers,  and  the 
archives  of  government  have  been  euriched  by  various  disser- 
tations on  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  political 
economy.  These  ample  materials  have  the  advantage  of  being 
authentic,  having  been  mainly  collected  and  arranged  by  the 
official  functionaries  of  the  Crown,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture on  the  imperial  domains,  which  contain  a  peasant  or 
serf  population  of  10,583,633  males,  and  of  11,641,437  fe- 
males, the  total  of  both  sexes  amounting  to  22,225,075  souls. 
The  late  Emperor  certainly  was  anxious  to  ameliorate  tl.eir 
condition,  and  did  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  the  proprietary  classes,  ever  jealous  of 
State  intervention  in  all  that  relates  to  the  "  hereditary  bonds- 
men." One  of  the  greatest  social  calamities  in  Russia  is  the 
absence  of  that  class  whom  we  designate  "country  gentle- 
men." The  Muscovite  nobility  hold  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cultivated  land,  and,  of  both  sexes  located  upon  it, 
24,000,000  of  serfs ;  but  there  is  not  amongst  them  a  Coke 
of  Ilolkhani,  a  Lord  Spencer,  an  Earl  Ducie,  or  a  Philip 
Pusey.  Between  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  tbere 
are  no  sympathies,  no  friendly  feelinics,  no  ntighbourly  asso- 


ciations. A  love  of  rural  economy  has  no  existence.  la  fact, 
the  Russians  never  passed  through  an  age  of  chivalry  which 
has  left  so  many  profound  impressions  oa  Western  Europe, 
and  which  are  still  retained  in  scarcely  diminished  strength  iu 
England.  They  never  had  feudal  castles  with  moats  and 
keeps,  parks  and  forests,  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the 
tournament,  or  the  bracing  exercise  of  hawk  and  hound,  when 
geutle  and  simple  shared  iu  the  same  animating  sports,  and 
which  held  all  together  as  members  of  one  family.  Hence 
they  have  no  local  reminiscences  to  cherish,  no  local  traditions 
to  influence  their  ambition.  They  have,  indeed,  country  houses, 
but  rarely  visit  them.  They  have  no  family  pride  in  their 
domains,  but  look  upon  them  as  a  fuudholder  looks  on  consols 
— as. a  mere  source  of  income.  The  serfs  detest  their  pre- 
sence, and  the  landlords  naturally  shun  those  who  hate  them. 
Tliey  sell  their  property  for  a  slight  gain,  and  both  land  and 
serfs  are  handed  over  to  new  masters. 

Wc  have  offered  theae  introductory  remarks  that  our 
readers  may  be  prepared  to  cast  aside  all  English  ideas  in 
forming  their  criticism  on  the  facts  about  to  be  stated  in 
reference  to  Russian  agriculture,  the  vastly  preponderating 
source  of  its  present  wealth.  The  urban  population  is  also  in 
a  very  different  condition  from  that  of  England.  With  us 
there  is  a  well-detiued  industrial  separation  between  town  and 
country,  and  the  population  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the 
rural  districts.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  Russia,  for 
according  to  the  census  of  1838,  now  but  little  modi6ed  rela- 
tively, the  towns  of  Russia  only  contained  one-eleventh  of  the 
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population.  la  633  towus  it  was  ascertaiued  that  there  were 
no  more  than  4,745,622  iuhabitants,  while  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Russia  at  the  same  date  was  estimated  at  54,000,000  ; 
but  this  figure  did  not  include  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  soldiers  and  their  families,  or  the  peoples  of  Poland 
and  Finland.  M.  de  Kccppen  enumerates  the  army  and  navy, 
the  cautonists,  and  all  dependent  on  the  administration  of 
the  united  services,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  In  the  arcliivcs 
of  Herman  for  the  year  1845,  the  entire  population  of  all  the 
towns  and  bur°;3  of  any  importance  is  put  down  at  4,906,310, 
and  of  these  246,000  belong  to  the  nobles  and  the  Czar,  and 
78,480  to  the  church,  these  being  serfs. 

As  industrial  resources  lie  dormant  till  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  industrial  power,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  which 
relates  to  a  very  scattered  population  spread  over  sixteen 
hundred  leagues  of  territory,  the  ratio  of  population  to  the 
area  of  surface,  or,  reckoning  after  the  Russian  mode  of  com- 
putation, to  the  rerst,  which  is  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile, 
ought  to  be  determined.  This  is  extremely  diversified  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  real  power  of  Russia  is  in  its  centre, 
that  is,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  which  is  the  best- 
peopled  of  all  the  governments  into  which  the  country  is 
divided.  There  each  square  verst  is  computed  to  contain 
forty-eight  iuhabitants;  whereas  in  that  of  St.  Petersburg  the 
density  of  the  population  is  only  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
souls  on  the  same  tpacc ;  in  that  of  Novogorod  it  is  less  than 
nine  ;  in  that  of  Archangel,  resting  on  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  it  dwindles  to  one  inhabitant  in  three  versts  ; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  empire,  in  the  government  of 
Astracau,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  each  vcrst  contains 
but  two  inhabitants  at  the  utmost.  It  is  in  the  governments 
grouped  about  Moscow  that  population  is  densest ;  and  even 
there  it  is  sparse  compared  with  England.  By  adding  together 
the  fourteen  governments  of  the  centre,  comprised  for  the 
moat  part  within  ancient  Russia  Major,  we  find  an  agglomera- 
tion of  17,000,000  souls  concentrated  on  a  space  of  about 
600,000  square  versts,  or  an  area  equal  to  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  taken  together;  whereas  all  European 
Russia,  on  a  superficies  of  nearly  5,000,000  square  versts — that 
is  to  say,  cigiiL  '.:.u  s  gtt.il:- — haa  iCvicely  mo.c  I'.an  three 
times  the  population. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  all  countries  depends  as  much 
on  climate  and  on  quality  of  soil  as  on  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  the  immense  extent  of  the  Russian  empire, 
an  extreme  diversity  oi  climate  exists,  which  necessarily  causes 
a  great  difference  in  agricultural  processes.  According  to  M. 
MeyendorfF,  the  culture  of  wheat  stops  at  the  58th  degree  of 
latitude;  of  cats,  at  the  63rd;  of  rye,  at  the  65th;  and  of 
barley,  at  the  67th  degree.  The  birch  tree  does  not  flourish 
beyond  the  69th;  the  pine  and  the  larch  beyond  the  68th  ; 
the  fir  is  anested  at  the  67th;  and  the  alder  at  the  63rd 
degree. 

The  statistical  writers  have  divided  the  whole  country  into 
zones,  correspondiug  with  climates,  to  afford  the  basis  for  the 
classification  of  industrial  products.  The  first  of  these  geo- 
graphical divisions  relates  to  the  section  which  includes  the 
governments  of  Archangel  and  of  Vologda,  to  which  in  strict- 
ness must  be  added  a  portion  of  the  government  of  Olonetz. 
This  comprises  the  territory  inclining  towards  the  White  Sea, 
and  limited  towards  the  north  both  by  that  sea  and  the  Frozen 
Orcan.  The  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  southern  frontier 
of  this  zone  commences  to  the  south  of  Lake  Onega,  where  it 
takes  the  form  of  table-land,  and  runs  away  towards  the  north- 
east up  to  the  Oural  Mountains.  This  zone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  northern  portion,  which  commences  nearly  under 
the  69th  degree  of  latitude,  beyond  which  all  is  moss   or  ice, 


is  little  more  than  an  immense  forest,  with  some  openings 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  alone  the  scanty  population 
can  live;  and  here  there  are  but  89  souls  to  the  square  mile 
in  the  government  of  Vologda.  The  forests  in  this  division 
are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  indeed  equal  in  size  some 
European  kingdoms.  Timber  forms  the  principal  commodity 
in  this  industrial  zone,  but  it  yields  the  furs  of  animals,  and 
fish.  Barley  is  raised  in  a  portion  of  it,  the  return  being  three 
times  the  seed;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Vologda,  rye, 
hemp,  hops,  and  flax  are  raised.  In  the  mineral  kingdom, 
granite  and  iron  are  found,  and  peat  and  salt  are  abundant. 
The  Russian  government  has  paid  great  attention  to  a  system 
of  canals,  and  here  the  canal  named  after  the  Duke  Alexander 
of  Wurtemberg  conuects  the  region  of  the  northern  Dwina 
with  the  Volga,  and  consequently  with  the  interior  of  European 
Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  Baltic  on  one  side,  and  the  Caspian 
on  the  other. 

The  second  industrial  zone,  forming  the  north-west  of  the 
Russian  empire,  is  limited  to  the  eastward  by  the  Valdai 
mountains  which  look  over  Novogorod,  Tver,  and  Sraolensko, 
and  by  the  chain  of  hills  which  run  from  those  heights  and 
stretch  towards  the  south  and  north.  In  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, this  zone  touches  the  territory  on  the  Dnieper,  and  its 
southern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  government  ofVolhynia. 
It  includes  the  provinces  of  Olonetz,  St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  also  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 
Tiiroughout  this  area  of  12,000  square  miles  there  are  immense 
forests,  and  of  course  timber  is  one  of  its  chief  products. 
Though  agriculture  is  yet  imperfectly  practised  in  these  dis- 
tricts, the  yield  of  cereals  is  remunerating  in  good  seasons, 
and  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  population.  They  produce  more 
flax  and  hemp  than  any  other  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  some 
parts  hops  are  raised.  Horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are 
numerous.  Here  also  are  found  marble,  iron,  copper,  and 
some  gold  and  silver.  Boiitbnilding  is  a  prosperous  trade, 
and  pitch  is  manufactured.  Distilleries  of  brandy  exist  through- 
out all  these  provinces.  This  zone  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Russia,  containing  St.  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  the  latter  seated  on  the  western  Dwina,  cow  joined  by 
a  canal  to  the  Beresina,  which  is  itself  connected  by  another 
caual  with  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  the  whole  line  is  united  to 
the  Black  Sea ;  but  this  canalisation  is  only  adapted  to  the 
flotation  of  timber.  But  the  most  important  communication 
by  water  is  that  which  links  together  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
mighty  Volga,  which  runs  a  course  of  3,000  miles,  and  by  its 
means  the  principal  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  connected  with 
the  interior  of  Russia  and  the  Caspian,  on  the  system  of 
canalisation  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  perfected  at 
a  later  date. 

The  central  table-land  of  Russia  in  Europe  foraia  what  is 
called  the  Industrial  Zone.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  level 
plain,  running  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Valdai  mountains  to 
the  Oural,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  precediiig  zone,  and  on  the  south  by  an  extension  of  the 
Valdai,  which  commences  in  the  region  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Desna,  runs  along  the  bank  of  this  latter  river  across  central 
Russia,  and  encompasses  Koursk  and  Tamboff,  from  the  town 
of  Penza  to  the  Volga,  and  then  touches  the  higher  shores  of 
that  river,  at  the  point  where  it  bends  towards  Samara.  But 
in  strictness,  the  districts  situated  to  the  north  of  these  hills 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  following  zone.  This 
zone  includes  the  larger  portion  of  Great  Russia,  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  where  Muscovite  manners  and  Muscovite  na- 
tionality still  preserve  their  ancient  purity.  Here  the  soil 
is  tolerably  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  ordinary  cereals 
are    cultivated,    Rye  is  the  chief  product,    and    sufTicient 
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barley  is  not  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  western  division  of  this  zone,  flax  and  hemp  are 
abundant.  Cattle  are  reared,  but  they  are  very  inferior- 
Great  care  is  taken  of  bees,  because  so  much  wax  is  used  in 
the  Russian  churches.  lu  the  eastern  portion  of  this  zone,  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Oiiral  Mountains  are  found,  as  well  as 
marble,  many  kinds  of  precious  stones  and  salt.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow  peat  is  valued  as  fuel.  Here  alsoare  the  principa' 
factories  in  metak,  cloth,  tanning,  candles,  tallow,  &c.  Its  trade 
with  Europe  is  triflin?,  but  it  is  considerable  with  Asia,  extend- 
ing to  Bokhara  and  China.  The  roads  are  little  more  than  the 
natural  soil,  hardened  by  frost;  but  the  great  water-way  is  the 
msjestic  Volga,  and  its  numerous  affluents  and  tributaries,  most 
of  which  are  respectable  rivers.  The  trade  to  Central  Asia  is 
carried  on  by  caravans,  the  point  of  departure  being  Orenburg. 

The  Agricultural  Zone  is  limited  to  the  north  by  the  Indus- 
trial Zone,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Zone  of  the  Steppes,  irom 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  a  chain  of  low  hills  which  com- 
mences near  Ekaterinoslaff,  on  the  Dnieper,  and  unites  at  the 
north  of  the  Don  with  the  Valdai  Mountains.  The  richness 
of  the  soil  gives  it  the  appropriate  and  distinctive  title  of  the 
Agricultural  Zone.  It  consists  of  a  thick  bed  of  black  loam, 
which  covers  the  whole  district,  imparting  to  it  a  wondrous 
fertility.  It  spreads  over  17,400  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  very  nearly  twenty  millions.  Here  are  raised  wheat, 
hemp,  oleaginous  seeds,  tobacco,  hops,  beet-root,  and  wax  from 
bees.  A  part  of  the  district,  well  wooded,  yields  pitch,  tar, 
and  pearl  ashes.  Nor  is  it  wholly  destitute  of  factories,  as 
there  are  establishments  for  soap  and  caudles,  tallow,  and 
tanning  hides,  saltpetre,  and  tobacco. 

The  Pastoral  Zone,  or  Plain  of  the  Steppe?,  lies  between  the 
frontiers,  above  mentioned,  of  the  Agricultural  Zone  and  of 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Russia  in  Europe,  stretching  from 
the  Lower  Pruth  westward  to  the  river  Oural  at  the  east, 
beyond  which  the  Steppes  are  extended  across  Asia  to  the 
frontiers  of  China.  The  soil  of  the  Steppes  is  variously  de- 
nominated, according  to  its  quality — grassy,  heathy,  brush- 
wood, and  sandy.  This  district  is  chiefly  devoted  to  breeding 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  has  this  immense  impartance, 
that  it  contains  the  mouths  of  all  the  great  rivers  flowing 
towards  the  south.    Odessa  is  its  principal  commercial  port. 

Northern  Asiatic  Russia,  otherwise  known  as  Siberia,  may 
be  considered  as  an  immeus6  colony  of  European  Russia.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1577,  di-,ring  the  reign  of  Ivan  the 
Fourth,  by  Jermak  Timofief,  one  of  the  hetmans  or  chiefs  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  name  of  Siberia  usually  awakens 
the  gloomiest  thoughts,  and  we  arc  apt  to  picture  to  ourselves 
a  country  in  which  man,  no  longer  the  favourite  but  the  out- 
cast of  nature,  is  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemency  and  fury  of 
the  elements ;  but  in  these  generally  accredited  notions  there 
is  much  exaggeration.  It  is  true  that  in  the  northern  districts 
of  the  country  an  iron  soil  does  not  permit  vegetation  to 
flourish,  but  the  woods  abound  in  game  and  the  rivers  swarm 
with  fish.  The  rsindeer,  as  one  of  the  appointed  servants  of 
man,  carries  bnrdens  and  supplies  milk.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  ample,  though  life  has  no  charms  in 
this  dreary  region.  But  the  plains  of  Southern  Siberia  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  there  rich 
iu  mines  which  yield  go'd  and  precious  stones.  Large  deposits 
are  found  of  elephant's  teeth — a  fossil  ivory,  the  remains  of  a 
distant  age,  and  of  some  great  physical  catastrophe.  Here 
also  the  most  beautiful  furs  are  obtained,  which  create  a  large 
and  lucrative  commerce.  Western  Siberiaincludes  the  govern- 
ments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  and  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the 
government  of  Perm.  Eastern  Siberia  comprehends  the  go- 
vernments of  lenisseisk  and  Irkousk.    As  an  appendage  to 


this  vast  colony  may  be  added  the  possessiona  of  the  Russo- 
American  Company,  on  the  western  shores  of  North  America, 
which  are  productive  as  fisheries.  Siberia  contains  250,000 
square  miles,  and  rather  more  than  2h  millions  of  inhabitants  ; 
the  area  of  the  Russo-American  provinces  is  computed  at 
17,500  square  miles.  The  products  of  the  country  reach  China 
by  the  route  of  Kiatka,  and  Russia  in  Europe  through  the  fairs 
of  Irbit  and  Nijni-Novogorod.  This  trade  is  greatly  promoted 
by  rivers  and  canals. 

Nijni-Novogorod  is  remarkable  for  its  fair,  the  most  consi- 
derable in  the  world,  and  frequented  by  merchants  from  Thibet, 
Bucharia,  Persia,  by  Greeks,  English,  and  French.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  mountain,  which  looks  down  on  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  A^'olga  and  Oka.  It  is  calculated  that  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers  attend  this  fair,  which  is  held  yearly ;  but 
the  resident  population  does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  The 
fair  is  held  on  a  level  plain  outside  the  city,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  bazaar,  each  merchant  having  his 
separate  stall,  and  the  whole  being  ranged  in  streets.  It  has 
been  compared  to  an  immense  Asiatic  camp,  and  each  division 
is  styled  a  city,  as  the  city  of  tea,  the  city  of  iron,  &c.  Rus- 
sia, according  to  the  authority  of  Custine,  receives  from  China 
80,000  chests  of  tea  annually,  but  this  seems  to  be  too  low  an 
estimate  in  1855  ;  one-half  is  sent  through  Siberia  to  Moscow, 
the  other  half  is  taken  to  Nijni.  This  tea  brought  partly 
by  land  caravans  and  partly  by  fresh  water,  is  considered  to 
be  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  tea  transported  by  sea. 

The  city  of  rags  supplies  the  manufacturers  of  paper;  that 
of  barked  wood,  the  timber  merchants.  This  material  is  fur- 
nished by  Siberia.  In  the  city  of  iron,  that  metal  is  displayed 
wrought  into  all  varieties ;  it  chiefly  comes  from  the  Oural 
Mountains.  The  city  of  wool  draws  its  richest  stores  from 
Cashmere ;  what  is  called  silk-cashmere  is  manufactured  in 
Persia.  The  city  of  furs  exhibits  the  skins  of  almost  every 
animal,  from  the  sable  and  squirrel,  the  blue  fox  and  the  bear, 
which  are  costly,  down  to  the  common  fox  and  wolf,  which  are 
very  cheap.  The  Caspian  Sea  furnishes  dried  and  salted  fish, 
for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  Russia,  where  four  Lents 
are  annually  observed.  The  Bucharians,  who  live  in  a  corner 
of  Thibet  bordering  on  China,  bring  precious  stones  to  the  fair, 
and  it  takes  them  eight  months  to  come  and  go.  The  Kir- 
guises  and  Calmucks  bring  wild  horses  from  their  steppes,  and 
after  being  tamed  they  are  excellent  for  the  saddle. 

The  Transcaucasian  provinces  form  that  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian territory  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  By 
virtue  of  an  imperial  ukase  of  the  26th  of  December,  1846, 
the  whole  of  Transcaucasia  was  divided  into  four  governments 
— Tiflis,  Kntais,  Schamaka,  and  Derbent.  Russia  now  exer- 
cises dominion  over  the  ancient  principalities  of  Georgia, 
Imcretia,  and  Mingrelia,  and  holds  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 
The?e  she  obtained  from  Persia  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Goolistan  signed  in  1814,  and  all  Persian  Daghestan,  Sheer- 
wan,  Shekkee,  Ganja,  Karabaugh,  and  parts  of  Moghan  and 
Talish.  By  the  treaty  of  Turcomanchai,  signed  iu  1828,  Rus- 
sia further  pushed  her  authority  into  Persia,  and  fixed  the 
boundary  of  the  two  empires  at  the  river  Arras,  the  ancient 
Araxes.  Persia  also  surrendered  the  rich  provinces  of  Erivan 
and  Nukhchivan,  and  bound  herself  to  keep  no  longer  a  single 
armed  vessel  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  acquisitions  have  added 
enormously  to  the  industrial  resoiirces  of  Russia,  and  before 
we  specify  the  particular  products  of  Transcaucasia  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  the  accessions  made  to  territory  eastward 
since  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1689, 

Iler  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Europe  are  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Prussian  dominions,  exclusive  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces ;  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
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whole  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.  She  has  taken  from 
Persia  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  England,  while  her  acquisi- 
tions in  Tartary  have  an  area  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Transcaucasia  covers  4,100  square  miles,  and  the  population 
is  estimated  at  3^-  millious,  being  of  mixed  races,  whose  fusion, 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  must  be  the  work  of  time.  The  climate 
also  is  extremely  various  in  different  localities;  in  the  valleys 
the  vegetation  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  tropics,  while 
on  the  hills  barley  alone  is  grown  and  sheep  pastured.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  soil  is  but  of  that  character  known  as 
steppes.  Oak  and  beech  abound  and  are  applied  to  shipbuild- 
ing, while  silk,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  insect  are  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  commerce.  The  country  also  produces  rice,  wine, 
tobacco,  W.1X,  saffron,  madder,  and  boxwood ;  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  skius  and  furs ;  and  in  the  mineral,  several  metals, 
as  well  as  salt  and  naphtha.  The  geographical  position  of 
Transcaucasia  gives  it  importance,  it  being  on  the  line  of  com- 
mercial transit  between  Russia  and  Southern  A lia,  particularly 
Persia.  This  trade  is  powerfully  assisted  by  the  great  military 
road  through  Georgia,  leading  to  Tiflis,  as  well  as  by  the  ports 
of  Redout  Kale  and  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Baku 
on  the  Caspian.  Tiflis  is  a  busy  and  thriving  city,  and  the  seat 
of  a  growing  commerce. 

We  now  turn  to  the  productive  industry  of  Poland,  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  to  that  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Jagellons,  incorporated  with  Russia.  It  has  an  area  of  2,270 
square  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of 4J-  millious.  Its 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  produces  all  the 
cereals  suited  to  its  climate.  It  is  a  large  exporter  of  corti,  of 
colza  or  rape,  and  of  v.ool,  of  firewood,  of  timber  for  building 
purposes,  iron,  and  zinc.  Cattle  are  reared  iu  great  numbers, 
but  few  are  sent  out  of  the  country.  Prior  to  the  resolution 
of  1830  there  were  some  large  cloth  manufactories  in  Poland, 
and  the  article  found  a  ready  sale  in  Russia ;  since  that  un- 
successful effort  to  throw  off  the  Muscovite  yoke,  Polish  in- 
dustry has  languishe.i,  but  it  has  some  respectable  eatablish- 
ments  in  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  flax  and  hemp.  Mining  is 
prosecuted  with  advantage,  and  it  has  some  salt  works. 

The  area  of  Finland  is  estimated  at  about  5,300  geographical 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Before 
it  was  seized  by  Russia  iu  1808,  it  was  considered  the  granary 
of  Sweleu.  By  its  conquest  Russia  projected  itself  160  miles, 
touching  the  frontier  of  Norway,  and  bending  round  it  190 
miles,  until  it  reached  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  Tornea. 
Finland,  however,  is  not  very  fertile,  although  iu  favourab'e 
seasons  it  yields  more  corn  than  is  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Its  forests  furnish  firewood  and  timber 
for  building  purposes,  pitch,  tar,  and  pearl  ashes.  These  it 
exports  largely,  as  well  as  hides,  furs,  and  dried  fish.  It  yields 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron.  Iu  the  !ait  twenty-five  years  its  trade 
has  largely  augmented,  and  is  mainly  carried  on  with  Ruasi.i, 
Sweden,  and  Lnbcck, 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  different  portions 
of  this  colossal  empire  under  the  aspects  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  proceed  to  an  enumeration  ofits  leading  products.  Among 
articles  of  primary  necessity,  wheat  is  more  important  to  the 
Russian  labourer  than  to  the  labourers  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Great  Russia  bread  is  the  principal  food,  and  the  Russian 
statists  compute  that  the  daily  consumption  is  Sj  to  5  lbs. 
per  head.  Russia  is  supposed  to  raise  three  times  as  much 
wheat  as  France,  while  its  population  is  not  double  that   of 


France.  However,  on  this  important  subject  opinions  are  very 
conflicting.  In  1836,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  es- 
timated the  total  production  of  Russia  at  223  millions  of 
tschetverts — 100  tachetverts  are  equal  to  7212  English  impe- 
rial quarters.  At  the  same  date  the  internal  demand  for  food 
and  seed  was  calculated  at  220,758,429  tschetverts.  The 
annual  exportation  from  the  years  1824  to  1838,  is  put  down 
on  an  average  at  two  millious  of  tschetverts.  There  have  been 
seasons  when  M.  de  Koeppeu  values  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption  at  so  high  a  figure  as  ten  millions  of  tschet- 
verts. This  no  doubt  includes  Finland,  Poland,  and  a  part  of 
Caucasia,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  1836.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tables  prepared  by  M.  de  Reden,  the  provinces 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  Siberian  province  of  lenisseisk  yield  the 
largest  proportionate  quantity,  that  is  five  or  six  times  the 
seed ;  and  it  appears  from  the  same  tables  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  Russia,  the  yield,  on  the  average,  is  only  three  times 
the  seed;  but  in  ao'ne  districts  ai.d  iu  very  favourable  years  it 
has  been  thirteenfold.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly in  the  industrial  zone,  the  product  of  corn  is  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Russian  Privy  Councillor  Tengoborski,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Studies  on  the  Productive  Power  of  Russia,"  brought 
down  to  1852,  estimates  the  annual  yield  of  the  grain  harvests 
of  Great  Russia,  or  Russia  Proper,  at  250  millions  of  tschet- 
verts; and  adding  to  that  figure  the  produce  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  he  makes  the  total  260  millions,  lie  puts  the  expovts 
of  corn  annually,  on  au  estimate  from  1838  to  1848,  at 
4,110,000  tschetverts,  and  considers  that  the  average  yield  is 
four  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  the  seed.  According  to 
Tengoborski,  the  prices  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  are  ex- 
tremely variable.  Thus  this  writer  states  that  in  1847  a 
tschetwert  of  rye  was  worth  11  roubles  7  kopecks  in  Couriand, 
while  it  sold  in  the  government  of  Orenburg  for  1  rouble  16 
kopecks  ;  in  1849,  the  price  at  St.  Petersburg  was  6  rouldcs 
49  kopecks,  while  at  Koursk  and  at  Penza  it  was  only  1  rouble 
80  kopecks — 100  kopecks  equal  1  rouble. 

Haxthausen  ascertained  that  while  iu  tte  zone  of  *'  black 
soil,"  the  tschetvert  of  wheat  only  cost  1  paper  rouble,  or 
about  lOd.,  it  rose  to  2|  roubles  iu  the  industrial  zone. 
According  to  Hagemeister,  the  tschetvert  of  wheat  at  C  dessa, 
in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  cost  45  roubks  (paper),  and  iu 
1819  fell  to  13  roubles  (paper).  In  the  very  profluctive  year 
1843,  the  poud  of  flour  was  sold  for  1  rouble,  where  it  had 
sold  in  ordinary  years  for  4  roubles — the  poud  is  equal  to  36 
lbs.  English  weight.  In  the  scarce  year  of  1841,  rye  cost  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  1843.  In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  never  suffices  for  the  demands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  thu?,  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  always 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Oren- 
burg, and  Irkousk.  Bad  seasons  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
account;  on  an  average  of  the  whole  empire,  the  crop  fails 
once  in  seven  years.  In  special  localities  this  happens  more 
frequently ;  thus,  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  the  records 
give  three  bad  years  in  five.  Owing  to  the  precariousness  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  difficult)y  of  transport  from  the  want  of 
roads,  the  prices  of  corn  and  flour  fluctuate  very  considerably 
in  Russia,  more  ao  than  in  any  other  country.  It  was  ascer- 
tained in  1837  that  prices  were  four  or  five  times  higher  at  St. 
Petersburg  than  at  Kieff  or  Tchernigoff,  and  nearly  ten  times 
lower  iu  the  government  of  Tomsk  than  in  Livonia. 
{To  be  contimied.) 
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LAND     DRAINAGE. 


A  record  of  facts  is  very  imich  wanted,  in  order  to 
establisli  the  theory  of  hind  drainage  on  a  solid  foundation. 

In  ofl'erin<i;  a  few  remarlcs  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  in  this  place  that  we  are  only  fulfilling  a 
promise  long  past  due  to  the  agricultural  press,  lest  any  of 
our  readers  should  think  that  we  are  joining  issue  in  any 
controversy  now  existing  relative  to  the  "  Keythorpc  sys- 
tem," or  any  other  system.  The  fact  is,  we  lay  it  down, 
as  a  fundamental  principle  in  land-drainage,  that  until  a 
field  is  perfectlj'  drained,  no  conclusion  can  be  experi- 
mentally drawn  as  to  what  depth  drains  should  be  placed  in 
it,  or  iit  what  distance  between  ;  and  therefore,  that  until 
the  whole  lands  in  Britain  are  thus  drained,  no  general 
system  can  have  the  sanction  of  experiment.  And  even 
after  a  field  has  been  perfectly  drained  by  drains  at  a  given 
depth  and  distance  between,  what  right  has  any  one  to 
conclude  that  a  less  depth  and  greater  distance  would  not 
have  effected  such  a  result,  and  hence  have  saved  expense  ? 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  reference  we 
shall  enumerate  the  different  examples  quoted,  as  follows  :  — 

Ex.  1.  Soil,  a  vegetable  mould,  in  some  places  approach- 
ing to  peat  earth,  incumbent  on  old  red  sandstone,  lying  in 
a  narrow  valley,  from  which  the  water  was  imperfectly 
removed.  A  large  open  ditch  was  made  through  this  vallej% 
and  lateral  underground  drains  cut  from  3  to  10  feet  in 
depth,  the  former  being  the  average.  Field-stones  being 
plentiful,  the  drains  were  filled  with  them  to  the  depth  of 
about  15  inches.  With  regard  to  the  distance  between,  no 
given  standard  was  observed,  the  maxim  simply  being  to 
commence  at  one  side,  laying  oft'  another  drain  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  one  last  cut  as  the  porosity  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  pointed  out  to  be  necessary  for  drying  the  land. 
About  ten  acres  had  a  thin  seam  of  sandy  gravel  under  the 
vegetable  mould,  about  two  and  a-half  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. Two  large  drains,  with  one  or  two  lateral  branches 
to  some  springs,  drained  the  whole  of  this  on  the  Key- 
thorpe  system,  a  syst°m  then  unknown  by  such  a  name. 
The  land  being  comparatively  level,  the  drains  flowed  full 
to  tlie  top  of  the  stones  after  yevy  heavy  rains.  Date, 
1826  :  district,  Strathmore. 

In  this  example  the  facts  deserving  of  special  notice  are 
these : — 

1st.  The  stratum  of  sand  nnder  the  soil  acted  as  a  natural 
drain  in  removing  the  spring  water  which  rose  in  the 
bottom,  and  rain  water  which  fell  upon  the  •surface,  the 
artificial  drain  acting  as  a  main  drain,  and  the  stratum,  or 
natural  one,  as  the  parallel  drains  of  the  gridiron  system  ; 
so  that  to  have  put  in  artificial  parallel  ones  in  this  case 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

2nd.  The  capacity  of  the  stratum  of  sand  for  conveying 
water  to  the  drain  was  different  at  different  places;  but 
the  least  appeared  capable  of  carrying  oft"  the  bottom  and 
surface  water  from  100  yards  on  each  side  the  drain.  The 
quantity  of  water,  however,  in  either  case  being  peculiar  to 
this  individual  example,  no  general  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  what  the  capacity  should  be  for  a  given  dis- 
tance between,  in  other  examples. 

3rd.  The  qnantitj'  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time 
by  the  drain  we  never  measured  ;  but  the  example  proves 
that  on  comparatively  level  lands  a  large^quantity  of  stones 


is  required  to  remove  water — larger,  we  apprehend,  than  is 
generally  calculated.  But  here,  again,  as  much  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  stones  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  put  into  the  drains,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the 
water.  No  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  applicable  to 
other  examples. 

4th.  And  with  regard  to  the  drainage  quality  of  the  soil 
above  the  sand,  the  example  proves  that  such  can  be 
drained  at  little  expense.  Under  this  head  the  case  is  less 
exceptional,  as  it  aft'ords  a  parallel  to  many  similar  ones, 
almost  all  deep  vegetable  soils  falling  within  it. 

Ex.  2.  Soil,  a  "  spewing,  sandy  clay,"  incumbent  on  a 
finelj'-grained  conglomerate,  in  extent  about  14  acres,  and 
situated  on  the  same  farm  as  the  last  example,  but  at  a 
higher  level.  Between  1006  and  1810  the  field  was  re- 
claimed from  a  quagmire  by  means  of  open  ditches  and 
drains,  the  latter,  on  an  average,  3  feet  in  depth,  and  filled 
with  stones.  Fresh  springs  were  frequently  bursting  forth 
between  the  drains,  so  that  every  summer  called  for  a  fresh 
suppl}'.  In  1827,  and  ten  succeeding  years,  we  had 
occasion  to  superintend  the  performance  of  this  work.  The 
springs  rose  sometimes  within  2  feet  of  a  drain,  the  water 
playing  up  and  flowing  on  the  surface  until  it  reached  the 
more  open  ground  immediately  above  the  drain,  when  it 
sank.  In  such  cases  the  practice  was  to  put  in  a  new 
branch  to  the  nearest  old  drain  :  and  by  attending  to  this  the 
field  was  kept  tolerably  dry,  except  one  corner  of  about  2 
acres,  from  which  no  amount  of  drains  would  carry  oft'  the 
bottom  water,  for  it  always  rose  to  the  siu'face  between 
them,  however  close  to  each  other,  keeping  the  whole 
ground  wet  and  unfit  for  growing  anything  but  rushes  and 
the  like.  Suspecting  a  pressure  of  water  in  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  bed  at  no  great  depth  below  the  bottom  of  the 
drains,  owing  to  the  "  dip"  of  the  rock  damming  the  water, 
we  dug  a  hole  in  the'bottom  of  an  open  ditch  running  along- 
side, and  had  onlj'  cut  through  a  foot  of  rather  compact 
clay  when  we  came  to  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  out  of  which 
flowed  a  volume  of  water  3  inches  deep  by  18  broad !  The 
velocity  was  small,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  being  nearly 
level,  still  the  discharge  was  large,  and  the  eft'ect  produced 
accordingly,  for  a  fine  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small 
plantation,  at  a  rather  higher  level,  as  well  as  several 
drains,  were  rendered  completely  drj%  while  the  land  was 
greatljf  improved,  although  not  altogether  relieved  from  the 
injurious  eft'ects  of  bottom  water. 

In  this  example  the  facts  deserving  of  special  notice  are 
these : — 

1st.  The  springing  of  water  close  to  the  drains  proves 
the  drainage  quality  of  such  a  soil  extremely  low,  and  that 
perfect  drainage  could  not  be  eft'ected  on  the  gridiron  or 
parallel  system,  it  being  impossible  to  remove  either  the 
bottom  or  surface  water  by  such  means  onlj'. 

2nd.  The  sinking  of  the  water  immediatelj- over  the  drain 
proves  that  in  opening  the  drain  and  filling  in  the  earth 
again  over  the  stones  the  drainage  quality  of  this  portion 
of  the  soil  was  increased,  so  that  with  parallel  drains  suffi- 
ciently close  and  deep  subsoiling  perfect  drainage  might  have 
been  eft'ected. 

3rd.  In  182G,  although  a  year  of  extreme  drought,  only 
a  few  spots  in  the  field  were  rent  in  fissures,  the  supply  of 
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bottom  water  being  such  as  to  prevent  it.  Indeed,  in  manj- 
places  the  ground  was  black  and  wet  to  the  very  surface 
every  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  over 
the  drains  which  remained  dry,  thus  proving  that  the  sun 
and  atmosphei-e  exercised  but  little  influence  in  the  drain- 
age of  such  a  soil. 

4th.  The  great  flow  of  water  from  the  sandy  bed  below 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  proves  that  that  part  of  the  field 
was  improperly  drained,  as  the  drains  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  depth  of  this  bed,  so  as  to  have  removed  the  water 
from  it. 

From  the  "  dip"  or  angle  of  the  rock  below,  which  rose 
to  the  surface  when  the  water  left  the  field,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  cutting  this  rock  for  about  half-a-mile  to  the 
depth  of  8  or  10  feet  would  have  removed  the  bottom  water 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  leaving  the  question  of 
surface  drainage  only  to  be  solved.  This,  however,  was  a 
landlord's  experiment  beyond  our  reach.  Had  this  been 
done  and  the  bottom  water  removed,  parallel  drains  and 
subsoiling  with  the  action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  would 
have,  removed  rain  water,  according  to  No.  2.  In  some 
places  the  rain  might  have  percolated  to  the  sandy  stratum 
below,  thus  draining  them  on  the  Keythorpe  system  ;  but 
over  the  great  area,  both  bottom  draining  and  surface  drain- 
ing would  have  been  necessarJ^ 

Ex,  3.  Soil,  a  poor  wet  gravel,  situated  on  a  hill- side  on 
the  same  farm,  nearly  in  a  line  between  Ex.  1  and  2.  In 
this  case  the  rain  which  fell  upon  the  high  ground  burst 
forth  along  the  declivitj-,  fonning  here  and  there  large 
patches  of  wet  land,  which  could  not  be  drained  by  taking 
drains  right  up  the  hill ;  but  which  were  easily  dried  by 
running  deep  ones  across,  so  as  to  intercept  iind  cut  off 
the  water  before  it  left  the  natural  drains  which  brought  it 
to  the  surface. 

The  facts  we  have  to  notice  hr  this  case  are  these : — 

1st.  The  impervious  body  which  intercepted  the  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  the  rain  water  and  which  brought  it  to 
the  surface,  was  rock  covered  by  a  clayey  gravel.  On  this  the 
open  gravellj-  soil  rested,  so  that  the  horizontal  section  of 
this  gravel  resting  on  the  clay,  formed  the  natural  drain  of 
the  Keythorpe  system.  In  some  places  it  came  to  the  sur- 
face nearly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  in  others 
undulated,  the  undulations  being  very  varied  in  size,  so  that 
the  cross  drains  had  to  be  regulated  accordingly  both  as  to 
depth  and  direction. 

2nd.  Where  the  clay  came  to  the  surface,  was  less  tena- 
cious and  imbibed  water,  it  was  more  difficult  to  drain,  re- 
quiring cross  drains  at  the  top  when  it  first  cropped  out,  and 
parallel  ones  directly  up  the  hill  below  this. 

3rd.  In  a  few  places  the  rock  was  near  the  surface  with- 
out a  covering  of  clay — when  the  soil  was  dry  and  worthless 
as  to  value,  "  consuming  everything  and  yielding  nothing." 

Ex.  4.  The  rain  which  fell  upon  a  high  heath-clad  hill 
descended  in  heavy  storms,  drowning  an  arable  field  re- 
claimed from  the  lower  part  of  it  a  close  panny  subsoil,  pre- 
venting the  water  from  sinking.  In  a  hollow,  immediately 
above  the  field,  we  opened  a  deep  pit  to  the  rock,  filled  it 
up  half-full  with  stones,  and  drew  a  few  furrows  across  the 
hill,  which  drained  the  water  of  a  large  area  of  hilly  pas- 
ture iato  it,  the  water  sinking  into  the  open  rocky  bottom. 
We  have  several  times  seen  a  stream  flowing  into  it  suffi- 
ciently large  to  have  driven  an  over-shot  viheel  of  six-horse 
power. 

The  facts  in  this  case  require  no  special  notice.  We  have 
met  with  several  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  both  in  hilly 


sheep  pasture  and  low  country  arable  lands,  and  doubtless 
many  more  could  very  profitably  be  made.  The  example 
was  upon  the  same  farm  as  the  other  three. 

Ex.  5.  Soil,  a  strong  tenacious  clay,  incumbent  on 
sandstone.  In  the  valley  referred  to,  in  the  first  example, 
this  clay  rose  to  the  surface  in  several  places  ;  and  so 
tenacious  was  it,  that  it  adhered  to  the  share,  mould- 
board,  and  heel  of  the  plough  in  such  a  manner  as  often 
to  throw  the  implement  out  of  the  ground,  necessitating 
its  being  scraped  off  clean  before  the  team  could  again 
be  started.  At  that  time  (1827)  the  gridiron  system 
was  not  generally  practised,  although  "  three  feet 
drains"  were  in  several  fields  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  only  from  4  to  6  yards  asunder,  in  order  to 
drain  small  areas  of  obstinate  clays  on  this  farm ;  but 
the  work  was  considered  too  expensive  to  pay  a  tenant. 
Sand,  peat  earth,  and  old  banks  of  gravelly  vegetable 
mould  being  plentiful,  the  common  practice  was  to 
apply  large  dressings  of  these,  accompanied  with  quick- 
lime, turning  up  the  soil  into  deep  narrow  ridges,  and 
having  recourse  to  a  summer  fallow  every  fourth  year, 
or  every  rotation.  Two  of  the  small  areas  in  the  ex- 
ample before  us  were  newly  reclaimed ;  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  water  standing  in  the  foot-prints  of 
the  horses,  and  in  hollows  immediately  over  the  drains, 
and  also  flowing  in  furrows  right  across  them,  without 
sinking,  although  the  clay  above  the  stones  did  not 
exceed  twelve  inches  in  depth.  Where,  however,  the 
grassy  sod  of  the  first  spit  in  opening  the  drain  was 
inverted  above  the  stones,  and  a  plough  furrow  of  the 
sward  inverted  above  that,  then  a  change  of  soil  over 
the  stones  was  effected,  through  which  the  water 
filtered  freely.  In  like  manner  deep  ploughing  and 
mixing  of  the  soil  produced  filtration,  drying  the  ridges 
between  the  drains  ;  but  in  some  places  where  the  top 
spit  or  sod  had  been  carted  oft'  for  applying  to  gravelly 
soils  adjoining,  it  was  otherwise,  for  there,  as  no 
vegetable  matter  existed  for  mixing,  the  work  of 
drainage  was  less  perfectly  performed,  the  whole  soil 
running  into  an  impervious  mass  on  the  first  heavy 
storm  of  rain.  Summer  fallowing,  repeated  ploughings, 
liming  and  manuring  produced  subduing  effects,  but 
slow  in  comparison  to  that  from  which  the  surface  soil 
had  not  been  removed  prior  to  the  land  being  reclaimed. 
The  rending  of  the  soil  again  into  fissures  by  the  sun 
was  seliJom  eft'ected,  owing  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  the  bottom  supply  of  water  by  capillary  action,  it 
being  rarely  too  hard  for  ploughing  at  midsummer, 
unless  in  exceptional  seasons.  In  this  respect  it  was 
very  different  from  similar  soils  in  the  south  of  England. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  winters  are  early  and 
autumn  vegetation  nil  in  the  north,  and  the  difference 
will  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light.  With  us,  in  Surrey,  plants 
strike  their  roots  frec^uently  to  the  depth  of  such  fissures 
in  search  of  food,  a  result  often  effected  in  autumn  when 
vegetation  has  all  but  ceased  in  the  east  of  Strathmore. 
These  roots  dying  produce  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  soil,  securing  a  web-like  stratification  for  the  filtra- 
tion of  water  to  the  drains  ;  but  where  no  fissures  exist, 
as  in  the  example  before  us,  no  rootlets  can  pierce  the 
cold  sour  clay. 
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In  this  case  the  facts  presenting  themselves  for  special 
notice  are  these  :  — 

1st.  A  tenacious  clay  soil  through  which  water  will 
not  percolate  perpendicularly  one  foot  to  drains,  the  force 
of  adhesion  being  greater  than  that  of  gravitation. 

2nd.  A  continual  supply  of  bottom  water  counter- 
acting the  drying  of  the  soil  by  the  force  of  evaporation 
even  at  midsummer  in  ordinary  years,  owing  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  situation  of  the  valley 
between  two  high  hills. 

3ril.  The  necessity  of  artificial  meaus  being  used  to  make 
such  soils  drainable,  first,  by  covering  the  stones  or  drains 
with  the  top  spit  or  porous  substance  capable  of  allowing 
water  to  filter  through  it;  and,  second,  of  mixing  the  soil 
between  the  drains — converting  it  iuto  a  porous  body,  by  deep 
ploiighings,  carting  on  of  foreign  materials,  by  liming,  manur- 
ing, deep  furrows,  narrow  ridges,  and  nated  fallowing. 

4th,  and  lastly.  The  little  depth  to  which  plants  strike  their 
roots  iuto  the  subsoil,  absence  of  fissures  and  consequent 
washing  of  the  soil,  with  the  negative  effects  thus  produced  on 
its  drainage. 

Ex.  6.  A  deep  alluvial  soil  of  vegetable  mould,  situated 
between  the  two  clays  of  last  example,  in  some  parts  with  a 
layer  of  sandy  gravel  between  it  and  the  clay,  in  others,  rest- 
ing directly  on  the  clay,  while  over  the  greatest  area  its  depth 
was  below  the  outlet  or  the  bottom  of  the  large  open  ditch. 
How  much  further  we  cannot  tell,  never  having  examined 
beyond  thrusting  our  staff  to  the  top,  without  finding  any 
apparent  change.  In  the  two  former  the  soil  terminated 
abruptly  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  and  in  one  place  in  the 
upper  edge  of  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  in  both  cases 
rounding  off  to  little  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness  above  the 
gravel  and  clay,  where  some  of  the  finest  springs  of  water  we 
ever  saw  played  in  clear  crystal  fountains,  from  which  it  con- 
tinued flowing  the  whole  year,  without  intermission,  never 
freezing  duriug  the  depth  of  winter,  or  being  affected  in 
the  smallest  degree  by  the  heat  of  summer.  The  hollow  just 
noticed  was  composed  of  moss  or  peat  bog,  about  2  acres  io 
extent,  of  great  depth,  aud  with  its  surface  not  more  than  3 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  before  drainage,  and  Lot 
more  than  2  feet  after  it  was  drained  and  cropped  several 
times. 
The  facts  in  this  example  are  these : — 
1st.  The  difference  iu  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  soil, 
two  places  being  capable  of  being  drained  on  the  Keythorpe 
system,  but  the  greater  area  not,  the  natural  drains  of  this 
system  being  below  the  artificial. 

2nd.  This  area,  however,  was  made  sufficiently  dry  to  do 
without  open  furrbws  by  a  few  drains  put  into  wet  spots,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  distance  between  them. 

3rd.  The  deep  soil  of  which  it  was  composed  was  capable  of 
swallowing  the  greatest  rains  that  fell  either  during  the 
summer  or  winter  season  at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  200  yards 
from  the  open  ditch,  varying  from  3  to  14  feet  in  depth,  or 
under-ground  drains,  3  feet  in  depth ;  while  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  shallower  soil,  averaging  from  1  to  10  feet,  the  rains 
in  this  case  flowing  on  the  surface,  rushes  growing  in 
abundance,  and  large  springs  of  fine  water  bursting  up  at'd 
flowing  in  small  meandering  rivulets  to  the  main  ditch. 

4th.  The  two  large  springs  from  300  to  400  yards  asunder 
obviously  had  their  source. in  the  bottom — most  probably 
issuing  from  the  rock,  at  no  great  distance  up  the  field,  on 
which  the  sand-bed  lay,  the  rock  being  fed  from  a  higher 
source,  as  field  example  2nd,  as  dry  weather  and  wet  had  little 
influence  on  the  volumes  of  water  flowing  from  them. 


In  corroboration  of  this  wc  may  mention  that  in  field 
example  1  we  traced  the  source  of  a  similar  spring  to  the  rock, 
about  8  feet  below  the  surface  (speaking  from  memory).  It 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  hill  or  steep  inclination  as  the 
other  two,  aud  in  a  straight  line  wilh  them,  the  three  springs 
being  about  equidistant  from  each  other.  On  coming  to  a 
ledge  of  the  rock  jutting  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  we 
perceived  the  water  passing  from  under  it.  The  "dip"  of  the 
rock  was  great,  the  joint  or  bed  fine,  evidently  preventing  the 
water  a  free  egress.  On  finding  this  we  asked  the  drainer, 
who  was  also  a  quarryman,  if  he  thought  he  could  drive  in  a 
wedge,  and  give  the  water  better  vent  ?  "  I'll  try,"  was  the 
prompt  reply  of  the  practical  man,  and  without  waiting  for 
further  orders  he  smote  the  crevice  of  the  reck  a  few  sharp 
strokes  with  his  pick  to  make  an  opeaing  for  the  wedge,  when 
to  his  surprise  no  less  than  our  satisfaction,  the  ledge  broke, 
allowing  the  crevice  to  open  nearly  an  inch,  w  hen  forth  flowed 
the  water  in  a  perpendicular  stream,  several  inches  high,  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  fluid  pressure  from  a  higher  head  of 
water.  The  result  was  the  perfect  drainage  of  a  large  sur- 
rounding area  previously  kept  wet  along  the  crevices  of  this 
finely  grained  and  bedded  sandstone,  and  producing  fine  crops 
of  rushes.  In  this  case  drains  across  the  inclination  of  the  field 
above  this  spring  would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  draining  the 
surrounding  ground  on  the  Keythorpe  system  any  more  than 
would  have  parallel  drains  in  the  opposite  direction,  unless 
some  of  them  had  touched  the  rock,  and  that  too  at  a  point 
of  it  which  would  have  given  way  to  the  tool  of  the  quarry- 
man.  Returning  to  the  two  springs  in  question  we  find  the 
facts  otherwise  ;  for  there  the  water  in  both  cases  could  have 
been  intercepted,  and  the  springs  drained  by  deep  cross-drains 
above  their  natural  outlet. 

Ex.  7.  Soil,  a  tenacious  alluvial  clay,  situated  between 
examples  1  and  6,  incumbent  in  some  places  on  a  thin  bed  of 
sand,  in  others  on  clay  and  moss,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  iu 
thickness.  From  the  sand  being  full  of  water,  the  land  above 
it  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  rushes,  while  some 
spots  of  that  where  the  same  stratum  of  clay  rested  on  clay 
little  but  the  coarse  marsh  grasses  grew.  Tlie  action  of  the 
roots  of  the  rushes  had  changed  the  tenacious  quality  and 
yellow  colour  of  the  clay,  where  they  giew,  into  that  of  a 
strong,  spongy,  and  dark-coloured  loam,  capable  of  oarrying 
horses  and  carts  duriug  the  most  rainy  seasons  of  the  year. 
A  few  drains  removed  the  water  on  the  Keythorpe  principle. 
It  was  then  ploughed  from  8  to  10  inches  deep,  sown  broadcast 
with  oats,  aud  well  harrowed:  this  being  do'.;e  for  two  years  in 
succession.  The  first  crop  scarcely  returned  seed,  the  second 
about  double.  Afterwards  the  field  was  fallowed,  limed, 
manured,  and  subjected  to  a  regular  course  of  cropping,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  rotation,  or  seven  years  after  being 
drained,  it  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  loams  in 
Strathmore,  producing  root  crops  aud  cerealia  in  equal 
abundance.  That,  however,  on  which  the  rushes  grew  was  the 
best  drained,  the  richest  of  the  two  in  productiveness,  and 
had  required  the  least  quantity  of  manure. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  following  facts  to  notice  :— 
Ist.  A  change  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  roots  of  the  rushes,  and  spring  water  below — the 
former  descending  to  the  water  in  search  of  food,  filling  the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  soil  with  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
latter  with  the  fertilizing  substances  which  it  holds  iu  solution, 
such  rising  iu  decayed  roots,  feeding  the  rich  grasses  which 
grew  along  with  the  rushes,  the  spring  water  thus  producing 
an  effect  analogous  to  aiiratiou  and  manuring,  the  process,  in 
point  of  fact,  being  bottom  irrigation. 

2nd.  The  drainage  of  the  soil  on  the  Keythorpe  system, 
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wub  the  agency  which  the  decayed  roots  of  the  rushes  per- 
formed in  allowing  the  raia  water  to  percolate  through  the 
Ihiu  bed  of  clay  to  the  sand,  and  the  absorbent  quality  of  this 
decayed  vegetable  ma'.tcr  to  retaia  moisture  during  summer, 
and  fertilizing  matter  at  all  times. 
3rd.  The  difTerence  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  where  rushes 


did  not  grow,  and  additional  expense  it  required  iu  labour, 
lime,  and  manure,  without  producing  equal  results  in  harvest. 
4th.  The  further  change  of  soil  produced  by  drainage, 
aeration,  liming,  aud  manuring— what  was  originally  a  strong 
yellow  clay,  producing  nothing  but  marsh  bent-grass  {Agrostis 
alba)  aud  rushes,  being  converted  into  a  deep  rich  loara. 


EAST    AND    WEST    SUFFOLK    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING  AT    STOWMARKET, 


The  anniversary  of  the  agricultural  gathering  of  the 
county  of  SufTolk  has  beeji  signalized  this  year  by  a  most 
important  and,  we  trust,  beneficial  event— the  junction 
of  the  two  Societies  of  E:\st  and  West  Suffolk.  It  had 
long  been  felt  that  the  distinction  kept  up  by  the  two 
Societies  was  injurious  to  both,  by  causing  an  assumed 
separation,  without  a  diversity,  of  interests,  which  led, 
if  not  to  jealousy  of  each  other,  at  any  rate  to  an  un- 
natural competition  which  marred  the  prosperity  of 
both.  If  "  union  is  strength,"  disunion  is  accompanied 
with  weakness,  especially  in  cases  where  so  many  affini- 
ties exist  to  facilitate  union,  and  render  it  serviceable. 
In  the  instance  in  point  there  needed  but  a  clear  under- 
standing upon  the  subject,  which,  being  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  committees,  the  union  was  at  once  acceded 
to  by  both;  and  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th  July,  at 
Stowmarket,  fully  justilies  the  anticipations  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  amalgamation. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  may  judge  with  what  pleasure 
we  visited  the  meeting  of  the  SufTolk  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Stowmarket,  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.  The  last 
year's  Show  was  considered  the  best  that  ever  was  wit- 
nessed ;  but  those  who  attended  both  that  and  the 
present,  aver,  that  the  latter  far  exceeded  the  former, 
both  in  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stock, 
and  the  judicious  selection  of  implements  and  machinery ; 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  add,  to  the  general  arrangements, 
which  for  an  open  air  exhibition,  were  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable order. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Exhibition  was  held,  was  the 
pasture-fields  in  front  of  a  mansion  formerly  occupied  by 
the  d'Eye  family,  but  which  is  now  untenanted.  The 
property  was  recently  sold  by  auction,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  J.  G.  Hart,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank,  Stow- 
market, who  liberally  offered  the  use  of  the  two  fields, 
containing  about  twenty  acres ;  the  one  nearest  the 
mansion  being  appropriated  to  the  machinery  and 
small  anmals,  and  the  other  to  the  horse  and  neat 
stock.  The  weather  was  every  thing  that  could  be 
wished,  being  beautifully  fine,  without  being  too  hot. 
As  the  Show  was  confined  to  one  day,  the  business  to 
be  transacted  (between  the  hours  of  nine  and  three,  the 
three  last  hours  being  all  that  was  allowed  to  the 
public)  was  of  no  small  consideration,  as  will  at  once 
be  admitted  when  we  state  that  there  v/ere  280  head  of 
horse  stock,  63  head  of  cattle,  about  80  lots  of  sheep, 
and  36  lots  of  swine,  on  the  ground. 

To  begin  with  the  horses  :  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
to  represent  Suffolk  as  a  horse-breeding  county,  and 


such  it  is.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
stock  of  SufFolks,  whether  for  heavy  or  light  work  ;  and 
never  was  the  effect  of  such  efforts  belter  illustrated  than 
on  this  occasion.  Gentlemen  on  the  ground,  well  versed 
in  the  mystery  of  horseflesh,  one  and  all  declared,  that  such 
an  assemblage  of  excellence  in  that  particular  department 
was  never  before  exhibited  in  this  country.  It  might  be 
added,  that  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  280  horses 
and  mares  were  first-rate,  and  some  of  them  magnificent, 
animals,  there  was  scarcely  one  that  could  be  called  an 
ordinary  one.  Never  had  judges  on  a  similar  occasion 
so  arduous  a  task  to  choose  between  animals  where 
qualities  were  so  nicely  balanced.  For  ourselves,  we  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  making  a  selection  for  special 
notice,  and  beginning  with  No.  1,  we  found  the  red 
rose  attached  to  his  brow,  jotting  him  down  as  A  1 ;  but 
on  proceeding  we  found  so  many  that  came  up  to  him  in 
real  and  even  prima  facia  excellen.ce,  that  we  left  off  in 
despair.  As  we  progressed  through  the  field,  we  found 
the  same  near  approximation  of  qualifications  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  animals,  so  near,  indeed,  as  to 
require  the  most  practised  eye  to  detect  a  fault  in 
symmetry,  or  in  what  constitutes  strength,  so  as  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  category  of  prize  animals.  In  fact 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  left  to  our  own 
judgment,  we  should  have  awarded  the  prizes,  in  many 
cases,  under  the  greatest  perplexity. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Badham  was  a  large  exhibitor,  having  no 
less  than  15  head  of  horse  stock  on  the  ground.  Captain 
Barlow,  also,  of  Hasketon,  had  12  head  ;  and  his  entire 
thorough-bred  chestnut  horse  ("  Recovery  ")  took  the 
prize  from  "The  Lion"  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Sutton, 
which  gained  the  first  prize  three  years  in  succession. 
"  Recovery"  certainly  is  a  magnificent  horse;  full  of 
life,  and  possessing  bone  and  action  that  would  make  a 
Yorkshireman's  heart  beat  again.  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp 
exhibited  9  horses,  and  gained  two  prizes ;  one  for 
No.  11  (an  entire  chestnut  colt),  the  other  No.  4  (an 
entire  chestnut  horse—"  Hercules  ").  The  Messrs. 
Crisp  were  also  considerable  exhibitors. 

The  first  five  entire  horses  for  agricultural  purposes, 
in  Class  II.,  were  all  good,  and  nearly  matched  in 
excelle/ice  of  qualities.  We  never  saw  horses  better 
built  for  power.  Amongst  the  three-year-old  entire 
colts  there  were  several  of  great  promise ;  and  we  parti- 
cularly noticed  Nos.  14  and  17  as  possessing  superior 
merit.  But  the  two-year-old  chestnut  colt  ("  Cham- 
pion "),  No.  22,  was  the  most  finished  horse  of  his  age 
we  ever  saw.  We  feel  it  however  impossible  to  go  through 
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the  classes  in  this  way,  as  it  would  fill  our  paper.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  that  Suffolk  has  fully  maintained  its  celebrity 
in  this  particular  stock,  every  fresh  exhibition  giving 
proof  that  the  most  strenuous  and  ceaseless  efforts  are 
made  to  attain  that  perfection  which  is  as  profitable  to 
the  breeder  as  it  is  important  to  the  purchaser  of  horses. 
In  the  different  classes  of  neat  cattle,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  T.  Crisp  (of  Chillesford),and  Mr.  Barthropp  carried 
off  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes.  The  roau  Durham 
bull  (No.  409)  of  Mr.  Crisp's  is  an  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, having  a  hind-quarter  nearly  as  deep  as  the  fore. 
It  gained  the  first  prize ;  "whilst  another,  of  the  same 
class  (XIII. — No.  410),  of  the  same  owner,  gained 
the  second  prize.  Major  Parker's  roan  bull  (No.  414), 
under  2  years  old,  was  a  remarkably  fine  beast.  The 
show  of  cows  was  less  numerous  than  we  expected ;  and 
although  there  were  some  milch  stock  of  great  excel- 
lence, we  did  not  observe  many  of  the  Suffolk  polled 
cows — those  excellent  milkers,  which,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stour,  produce  so  much  good  butter  and  bad  cheese — 
According  to  Bloomfield — 

"  Hence  Suffolk  dairymaids  run  mad  for  cr^am. 
And  leave  their  cheese  with  nothing  but  its  name — 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue. 
And  strangers  tell  of  '  tlircelimes  skimmed  sky-blue  !' " 

Of  Suffolk  cows  there  were  only  seven  specimens,  but 
of  heifers  eleven.  Some  of  these  latter  were  excellent 
cattle.  The  Durhams  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  stock 
with  many  of  the  Suffolk  farmers.  We  noticed,  also, 
two  of  the  lady-like  Alderney  cows,  with  their  quiet, 
gentle  looks.  Their  horns,  however,  were  tipped, 
which  indicated  more  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
suspected  in  regard  to  temper.  Mr.  C.  Jeaffrcson's  red 
Hereford  cow  ("  Countess,"  No.  444)  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  breed. 

With  the  sheep  and  swine  we  had  scarcely  time  left 
to  form  a  critical  judgment,  so  much  were  we  occupied 
with  the  horses  and  neat  cattle.  The  Messrs.  Overman, 
of  West  Norfolk,  were  the  largest  contributors  ;  and 
their  Southdowns  fully  sustained  the  character  so 
long  possessed  by  their  father  and  grandfather  for 
that  description  of  stock.  The  piirity  of  the  breed 
may  be  depended  on  as  offered  by  these  gentlemen,  or, 
in  fact,  from  any  farmers  of  West  Norfolk,  where  it  has 
DOW  been  cherished  for^upwards  of  sixty  years.  We  do 
not  intend  by  these  remarks  to  disparage  the  Down 
sheep  of  other  exhibitors,  for  we  saw  none  that  were 
not  creditable  to  the  breeders.  The  Leicester  tups  we 
thought  were  rather  too  full  of  flesh  for  their  work,  and 
will  be  apt  to  be  lazy.  The  Anglesea  carried  off  both 
prizes  for  this  breed  of  rams.  There  were  a  few  excel- 
lent Cotswolds — a  breed  which  is  getting  rather  more 
into  favour  of  late.  We  confess  our  "particular 
vanity,''  as  Dickens  has  it,  is  the  Soutlidown  :  the  list 
of  prizes  will  be  found  below. 

Of  Ihe  swine  we  can  scarcely  give  any  notice,  being 
hurried  out  of  the  yard  by  the  dinner-bell  after  the 
slightest  view.  From  what  we  did  sec,  however,  the 
quality  of  those  exhibited  was  first-rate,  and  some  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  perfect  symmetry.  Mr.  Crisp 
of  Chillesford,  Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  M.  Biddell,  were 
the  largest  contributors  to  this  stock. 


The  increasing  interest  with  which  these  agricultural 
gatherings  are  supported,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  profession  of  husbandry.  We  trust  that 
the  union  we  have  referred  to  above  will  add  a  fresh 
stimulus,  and  that  every  year  will  witness  that  progress 
towards  perfection,  of  which  the  past  has  given  promise ; 
and  that  the  unanimity,  so  essential  to  success,  may  be 
increased,  rather  than  retarded,,  by  the  closer  approach 
of  friendly  competition. 

The  show  of  implements  was  but  scantily  supported  ; 
though  some  of  the  articles  exhibited  merited  special 
attention.  This  department  of  the  meeting,  in  fact,  was 
almost  wholly  represented  by  Suffolk  makers  ;  amongst 
whom  we  noticed  the  names  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and 
Sims,  and  Turner  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich;  Garrett  and 
Sons,  of  Leiston ;  Smyth  and  Son,  of  Peasenhall ; 
Woods  and  Bewley,  of  Stowmarket ;  and  Whitmce,  of 
Wickham  Market.  The  only  maker  from  a  distance, 
whose  name  we  observed,  was  Mr.  Sawney,  of 
Beverley.  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  exhibited 
specimens  of  his  cereal  and  turnip  manures  ;  also  of  his 
asphalte  flooring,  adapted  both  for  barn  and  malting 
purposes.  In  our  round  amongst  the  agricultural  im- 
plements the  question  suggested  itself — to  what  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  East  Suffolk  Society  not  bearing 
full  comparison  with  its  neighbour  of  Norfolk,  both  as 
regards  the  high  character  and  variety  of  implements  we 
have  there  seen  exhibited  ?  To  this  question  followed  the 
thought  that,  considering  the  still  iacreasing  demand  for 
mechanical  appliances,  no  less  in  the  field  than  in  the 
homestead,  the  fullest  consideration  upon  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  might  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and 
now  that  the  East  and  West  Suffolk  societies  have  made 
common  cause,  the  time  has  arrived  when  implement 
makers  maybe  invited,  at  future  meetings,  to  enter  into 
competition,  and  that  without  disadvantage.  Taken 
altogether,  the  East  and  West  Suffolk  show  of  live  stock 
last  week  may  well  be  called  "  first-rate."  Viewing  the 
meeting  from  another  point,  we  see  no  reason  why,  in 
implement  classes,  equal  praise  should  not  be  earned. 
In  saying  this,  we  trust  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
impose  either  too  great  a  weight  upon  the  funds  of  the 
East  and  West  Suffolk  Society,  or  the  labours  of  a  now 
combined  executive. 

The  Dinner. 
The  Dinner  has  long  become  an  institution  amongst 
us,  and  is  as  naturally  looked  for,  after  an  agricultural  or 
any  other  public  anniversary,  as  the  payment  of  a  bill 
when  due.  It  is  the  winding-up  of  an  affair,  at  which 
the  sentiments  accumulated  in  its  progress,  are  allowed 
to  find  vent  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  also  the  result 
of  our  social  nature.  Send  an  English  farmer  home,  for 
instance,  without  his  dinner,  after  attending  the  best 
cattle  show  ever  collected,  and  he  would  certainly  feel 
there  was  something  essential  wanting  to  give  it  due 
effect.  The  dinner,  in  fact,  is  considered  a  sort  of 
crowning  benediction,  without  which  both  exhibitors 
and  visitors  woitld  return  to  their  homes  jaded  and 
spiritless.  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal ;  and  if  withheld 
from  social  intercourse,  he  rusts,  from  the  overflowings 
of  his  own  apidities,  and  degenerates  into  a  misanthopist. 
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Some  such  ideas  must  have  suggested  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  the  spirited  managers  of  affairs  at  Stow- 
market  on  Friday  last,  in  their  winding-up  dinner. 
Assuredly,  if  any  people  know  how  to  do  a  thing  of  the 
kind  handsomely,  it  is  the  men  of  the  Eastern  counties. 
The  entertainment  at  Stowmarket  was  laid  out  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  an  admirable  room  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  given  up  by  the  merchants  for  the  occasion. 
Without  particularizing,  wc  will  just  say  that  it  was  a 
gathering  such  as  any  nobleman  might  be  proud  to  pre- 
side over.  We  found  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke  in  the  chair,  supported  right,  left,  and  in  front 
by  Sir  E.  Gooch,  Bart.,  M. P.,  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  management — Messrs.  P. 
Bennett,  Bree,  Bevan,  Pettiwood,  Chinery,  Webb,  &c., 
and  the  Revs.  Hollingsworth,  Coppinger  Hall,  White, 
&c.,  &c. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  family, 
&c.,  &c.,  Sir  E.  Kerrison  proposed  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  Society,  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  who  in 
returning  thanks  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  proud 
position  they  found  themselves  in,  on  that  day.  By  the 
union  of  the  two  sister  societies  they  had  doubled  their 
strength  and  annihilated  every  obstacle  arising  from  a 
disunion  of  interests,  so  allied  by  natural  instincts.  He 
himself  felt,  in  presiding  over  the  association,  that  he 
was  only  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  his  own  interest 
as  a  landowner  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  tenant- 
farmers,  whose  prosperity  was  of  as  much  importance  to 
him  as  his  own.  Thenoble  lord  took  occasion  to  referto  the 
subject  of  agricultural  statistics,  which  he  considered 
would  be  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
merchants  and  public  at  large,  by  enabling  him  to  as- 
certain when  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  or  to  hold  his 
produce.  At  present  every  transaction  in  corn  was 
effected  in  the  dark,  and  the  farmer  more  than  any  other 
was  the  loser.  The  noble  earl  was  followed  by  various 
gentlemen,  descanting  upon  the  most  interesting  topics 
connected  with  agriculture  ;  and  the  day  closed  with 
the  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  amongst  the  large 
number  collected,  of  whom  near  four  hundred  were  pre- 
sent. 

JUDGES  OF    LIVE  STOCK. 

Agricultural  Horses. — Mr.  J.  Ashwin,  of  Bretferton, 
Hall;  Mr.  C.Blomfield,  of  Hockwold,  Wilton;  Mr.  J.  Spnrling, 
of  Shotley. 

Hiding  and  Carriage  Horses. — Sir  H.  Oxenden, 
of  Lexden ;  Mr.  G.  Austin,  of  Grosvenor  Street  West ;  Mr. 
J.  Mann,  of  Rockland. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. — Mr.  J.  H.  Downs,  of 
Richmond;  Mr.  H.  Collins,  of  Duffryu;  Mr.  G.  B.  Ward, 
of  Great  Bentley. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

AGRICULTURAL  HORSES  AND  COLTS. 

Best  cart  stallion,  Mr.  W.  Stearn,  of  Elmsctt  ;  second  best 
ditto,  Mr,  C.  Cordy,  of  Trimley  St.  Mary. 

Best  3-year-old  cart  stallion,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of 
Ctetingham ;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  M.  Crisp,  of  Lethering- 
ham. 

Best  two-year-old  entire  colt,  Mr.  J.  Williams ;  second  best 
ditto,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Ashbocking. 

Best  one-year-old  entire  colt  (Mr.  R.  Garrett's  premium), 
Mr.  S.  WoltoD,  jiin.  of  Kesgrave  ;  second  best  ditto  (Mr.  R. 
Garrett's  premium),  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Hasketon. 

Best  mare  with  foal  at  foot,  Mr.  S.  Wolton  ;    second  best 


ditto,  Mr.  C.  Cordy,  of  Trimley  St.  Mary  ;  third  best  (Sir  E . 

C.  Kerrison's  prize  of  £2)  not  awarded. 

Best  foal,  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  of  Newbourne;  second  beat 
ditto,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  of  Culpho. 

Best  f!;ast  mare,  Mr.  T.  Capon'.i  executors  ;  second  best 
ditto,  Mr.  S.  Plowman,  of  Earl  Stonham  ;  third  best  ditto, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  ot  Crctinsham. 

Best  three-year-old  filly,  Mr.  S.  Wrench,  of  Great  Holland; 
second  best  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Hare,  of  Shotley ;  third  best  gast 
mare  (Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison's  prize),  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Frost,  of 
Wherstead. 

Best  two-year- old  filly,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  of  Mersey ;  second 
best  ditto,  Mr.  S.  Blowraan,  of  Earl  Stonham ;  third  best  gast 
mare  (Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison's  prize),  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Wolton, 
of  Kesgrave. 

Best  one-year-old  filly,  Mr.  S.  W.  Wrench,  of  Great  Hol- 
land ;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Cockrell,  of  Wantisden. 

HORSES  AND  COLTS  FOR  RIDING  AND  COACHING 
PURPOSES. 

Best  thorough-bred  entire  horse,  Captain  Barlow  of  Has- 
keton. 
Best  not  thorough  entire  horse  for  coaching  purposes,  Mr. 

D.  Gowing,  ofMickfield. 

Best  cob  mare  covered  this  season  (premium  given  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon),  Mr.  J.  Chapman. 

Best  brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot :  mare,  Mr.  W.  Boby,  of 
Willesham ;  foal,  Mr.  T-  Waller,  of  Sutton. 

Best  foal  for  riding  purposes,  Mr.  H.  Haward,  of  Bramford. 

Best  foal  for  coaching  purposes,  Mr.  T.  Waller,  of  Sutton. 

Best  foal  by  "Castor,"  or  "Vanguard"  (a  silver  cup,  given 
by  Captain  Barlow),  Mr.  H.  Haward,  of  Bramford. 

'  Best  three-year-old  riding  gelding  or  filly,  Mr.  N.  Welton, 
of  Bradfield. 

Best  three-year-old  carriage  gelding  or  filly,  Mr.  G.  Sexton, 
of  Wherstead. 

Best  two-year-old  riding  gelding  or  filly,  Capt.  Barlow, 
of  Hasketon. 

Best  hackney  mare  or  gelding  under  7  years  old,  provided 
five  are  exhibited  (a  premium  of  £5  given  by  W.  F.  Hobbs, 
Esq.),  Mr.  G.  Sexton,  of  Whe'stead ;  second  best,  Mr.  J.  Hare, 
of  Shotley. 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

Best  Suffolk  bull,  under  2  years  old,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham, 
of  Thurlestone  by  Ipswich. 

Best  bull  of  any  other  breed,  not  under  2  years  old,  Mr.  T. 
Crisp,  of  Chillesford ;  second  best,  ditto. 

Best  bull  of  any  other  breed,  under  2  years  old.  Major 
Parker,  of  Rattlesden. 

Best  Suffolk  cow  in-milk  or  in-calf,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham. 

Best  three-year-old  Suffolk  heifer  in-milk  or  in-calf,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Crisp,  of  Chillesford  ;  second  best,  ditto. 

Best  two-year-old  Suffolk  heifer  in-milk  or  iu-calf,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Crisp  ;  second  best,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham. 

Best  one-year-old  Suffolk  heifer,  Mr.  G.  D.  Badham; 
second  best,  ditto. 

Best  cow  of  any  other  breed,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  Mr.  C. 
Jeaffreson,  of  Melton;  second  best.  Major  Parker,  of  Rat- 
tlesden. 

Best  three-year-old  heifer  in-milk  or  in-calf,  of  any  other 
breed,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham. 

Best  two-year-old  heifer  in-milk  or  in-calf,  of  any  other 
breed,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp ;  second  best,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of 
Onehouse  Lodge. 

Best  one-year-old  heifer  of  any  other  breed,  Mr.  N.  G.  Bar- 
thropp ;  second  best,  ditto. 

Best  pure  Down  tup  of  any  age,  Mr.  H.  Overman,  of  Wea- 
senham  ;  second-best  ditto,  Mr.  G.  Sexton,  of  Wherstead. 

Best  shearling  Down  tup,  Mr.  H.  Overman;  second  best, 
ditto. 

Best  tup  of  any  other  pure  breed,  of  any  age,  Mr.  H. 
Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham  ;  second  best,  ditto. 

Best  shearling  tup  of  any  other  pure  breed,  Mr.  H.  Ayl- 
mer ;  second  best,  ditto. 

Best  pen  of  5  shearling  pure  Down  ewes,  Mr.  J.  B.  Aylmer, 
of  Fincham;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  H.  Overman. 

Best  pen  of  5  shearUng  ewes  of  any  other  pure  breed,  Mr. 
H.  Aylmer;  second  best,  ditto. 

Prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Webber  and  Hedge,  of  Ipswich, 
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for  the  best  pea  of  S  fat  shearling  wethers,  to  Mr.  C.  Boby,  of 
Stuttou. 

Prize  given  from  premiums  returned,  by  Sir  E.  S.  Gooch, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  iu  1855,  for  the  second  best  pen  of  5  shearling 
wethers,  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Hart,  of  Stowraarket. 

Best  boar,  Mr.  T.  Crisp,  of  Chillcsford ;  second  best  ditto, 
Mr.  T.  Crisp. 

Best  sow  and  pigs,  the  latter  pigged  since  the  1st  November, 
1855,  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  jim.,  of  Kesgrave. 

Best  breeding  sow,  Mr.  T.  Crisp ;  second  best  ditto,  Mr. 
N.  G.  Barthropp. 

Best  pen  of  3  young  sows,  pigged  since  Ist  November, 
1855,  Mr.  T.  Crisp;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  M. Biddell,  of 
Playford. 


Best  fat  ox  heifer,  under  four  years  old,  bred  by  a  member. 
Major  Parker,  of  Rattlesden. 

Prize  offered  by  Lord  Henniker  for  the  best  fat  ox  or  heifer, 
not  bred  by  a  member,  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Hart. 

Highly  commended  :  Entire  cart  colt,  Mr,  S.  Plow- 
man ;  mare  with  foal  at  foot,  Mr.  G.  Barthropp. 

Commended:  Entire  chesuut  colt,  Mr.  J.  Williams; 
chesnut  foal,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp ;  chesnut  filly,  Mr.  J. 
Smith ;  chesnut  filly,  Mr.  J.  Cockrell ;  foal  at  foot,  Mr.  W. 
Boby ;  Down  tup  a2;ed  2  years,  Mr.  G.  Sexton ;  Down  tup, 
aged  2  years,  Mr.  II.  Overman;  shearling  Dov/n  tup,  Mr.  G. 
Se.\ton  ;  5  shearling  Down  ewes,  Mr.  G.  Sexton ;  red  and 
white  Durham  ox,  Mr.  J.  G,  Hart. 


THE     WOOL     TRADE. 

(Concluded  from  page  541,  vol.  xliv.^ 


We  shall  now,  as  a  conclusion  of  our  subject,  take  a 
glance  at  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
during  the  present  century.  We  have  seen  that  the 
protection  granted  to  the  wool-growers  in  1820,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  6d.  per  lb,  on  imported 
foreign  wool,  coupled  with  a  prohibition  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool,  instead  of  helping  either  party, 
both  brought  down  the  price  of  native  wool,  and  mate- 
rially injured  the  manufacturer;  first,  by  depriving  bim 
of  the  supply  of  fine  wool  absolutely  required  for  the 
production  of  the  best  broad-cloths,  and  other  superior 
goods;  and,  secondly,  what  was  of  equal,  if  not  far  more 
importance,  exciting  in  the  continental  states  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  British  manufac- 
tured goods  from  their  markets,  and  a  far  more  sedulous 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  native  manu- 
factures. The  British  woollen  manufacturers  never 
wholly  recovered  this  false  step,  until  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  all  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports  in  1847  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  some  respects  even 
this  has  not,  and  never  can  entirely,  remove  the  effect; 
and  that,  great  as  the  increase  has  been  in  the  export  of 
woollen  goods  since  1847,  that  increase  has  arisen  from 
the  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  our  own  colonies 
of  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  which  we  may  add  China  and  other  far-away 
countries,  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
extends,  rather  than  from  an  increased  demand  in  con- 
tinental Europe. 

An  entirely  new  branch  of  manufacture  has  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  alpaca  wool  from  Peru.  This 
wool  is  the  produce  of  two  domestic  animals,  forming  a 
link  between  the  camel  and  the  sheep.  These  are  the 
llama  and  the  alpaca,  which  are  used  by  the  natives  as 
beaata  of  burden,  and  are  also  valuable  to  them  on 
account  of  their  skins  and  flesh.  In  the  interior  of 
Peru  there  is  scarcely  a  cottnger  who  does  not  keep  a 
dozen  llamas  and  as  many  alpacas  ;  using  the  first  to 
convey  his  corn,  potatoes,  and  fruit  to  market ;  whilst 
the  wool  of  both  serves  to  clothe  his  family,  the  flesh 
supplies  them  with  food,  and  their  beds  are  made  of  the 
skin.  The  quantity  of  this  wool  imported  is  by  no 
means  large ;  and  that  lustrous  appearance  it  assunoes 


when  manufactured,  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable  for 
making  the  more  delicate  articles  of  female  attire,  as  well 
as  for  the  covering  of  umbrellas,  in  which  application 
of  it  it  very  successfully  vies  with  silk.  The  quantity 
imported  for  the  three  years  respectively,  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  1854,  was  as  follows  : — 

1852.... lbs.    2,013,202 

1853 2,068,594 

1854 2,148,267 

This  wool  is  also  valuable  on  account  of  the  length  of 
its  staple,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  inches,  if  taken  off 
annually  ;  but  if  allowed  to  grow  more  than  two  years 
it  sometimes  reaches  twenty  inches  in  length,  without 
losing  anything  in  strength,  or  acquiring  coarseness.  It 
is  straight  and  free  from  the  crispiness  of  sheep's  wool ; 
hence,  when  manufactured,  the  goods  have  a  bright 
glossiness  nearly  equal  to  silk,  and  are  soft  and  durable. 
We  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  alpaca  wool  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  1844, 
it  was  first  made  into  dresses,  from  the  produce  of  two 
alpacas  belonging  to  the  Queen,  who  desired  to  have  it 
thus  appropriated.  The  experiment  was  most  success- 
ful ;  the  dresses  were  highly  approved  by  Her  Majesty, 
and  similar  productions  became  fashionable.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  lining  of  gentlemen's  coats  instead  of  silk, 
which  latter  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  it. 

Great  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  goods,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and 
execution.  Foreign  fashions  are  wearing  out  with  us, 
and  as  our  manufacturers  have  paid  much  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  and  chemistry  of  late  years,  they  are  now 
able  to  vie  with  our  neighbours  the  French,  without  ser- 
vilely copying  them.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
the  influx  of  woollen  textures  from  all  countries  gave 
the  former  an  opportunity  of  selecting  such  patterns 
and  fabrics  as  would  be  useful  to  them  in  forming  new 
combinations,  whilst  the  artist  and  designer  acquired 
more  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  of  the  union  of  lines 
and  curves  that  constitute  the  beautiful. 

Amongst  the  improvements  in  machinery  brought  for- 
ward the  last  few  years,  is  a  power-loom,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  cloth  can  be  woven  at  the  same  time,  both 
being  completed  in  the  time  formerly  required  to  finish 
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one.  A  "  patent  wool-combing  machine"  has  also  been 
brouglitout  by  G.  E.  Douisthorpe,Esq.,  of  Leeds,  which 
is  likely  to  eflect  a  complete  change  in  the  usual  method  of 
preparing  wool  for  spinning,  which  it  effects  in  a  perfect 
manner  at  the  expense  of  one  farthing  per  pound,  whilst 
it  increases  the  value  of  the  long  parts  of  the  wool  33 
per  cent,  (or  one-third),  and  whatever  wool  passes 
through  this  machine  is  equally  improved  in  quality.  It 
is  also  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  flax.  It  combs 
from  150  to  500  lbs.  of  wool,  according  to  quality,  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  does  the  work  of  one  hundred 
persons,  being  attended  only  by  one. 

Another  improvement  in  manufacture  is  the  blend- 
ing of  sheep's  wool  with  hemp,  by  which  a  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  texture  is  fabricated.  Whether 
this  will  prove  a  real  improvement  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impart  a  colour  to  two  materials  so  opposite  in 
their  nature,  that  can  be  equally  retained  by  both 
iFhilst  the  fabric  lasts.  We  have  seen  a  mixture  of  these 
materials,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  one,  and  the  woof  of 
the  other ;  and  a  very  little  wear  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  difference  in  the  colour.  It  is  possible 
that  the  more  intimate  blending  of  the  fibre  of  the  two 
may  obviate  this  defect,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  it  has  done  so. 

Before  closing  our  hasty  sketch,  we  must  just  glance 
at  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  sister-kingdom  of 
Ireland.  It  is,  however,  with  paiu  that  we  undertake 
to  speak  of  the  decline  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  that 
country,  brought  about  wholly  by  the  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  usages  obsolete  in  the  English  manufacture, 
and  to  a  scale  of  prices  for  work  that  totally  precluded 
them  from  both  the  English  and  foreign  markets. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  began  to  assume 
importance  about  the  year  1665,  when  the  impolitic 
measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  in 
England  so  greatly  injured  it,  that  many  families  from 
the  woollen  district  passed  the  Channel,  and  settled  in 
Dublin.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  sixty  families  came 
from  Holland,  and  established  themselves  at  Liaierick  ; 
whilst  others,  both  from  France  and  England,  went  to 
Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Waterford;  and  a  London  Com- 
pany, wit':  a  capital  of  £'100,000,  fixed  their  establish- 
ment at  Clonmel,  in  Tipperary,  where  they  carried  on 
the  woollen  manufacture  to  great  advantage.  All  these 
different  "plants"  succeeded  admirably,  and  gave  ex- 
tensive employment  to  the  people.  The  number  of 
sheep  too — which,  during  the  wars  of  Cromwell's  time, 
had  been  greatly  destroyed  by  the  association  of  Rap- 
parees  (the  Ribbonmen  of  that  day)  and  other  vindictive 
combinations — began  greatly  to  increase.  In  1672  Sir 
William  Petty  estimated  the  number  of  sheep  at  four 
millions,  producing  81bs.  of  wool  each,  or  thirty-two 
million  pounds.  Of  this,  two  millions  were  exported  to 
foreign  ports,  and  the  remainder  was  consumed  by  the 
population,  which  was  then  estimated  at  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  various  measures  adopted 
by  William  the  Third,  and  by  subsequent  as  well  as  previous 
monarchs,  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland, 


and  prevent  the  export  of  the  raw  material  to  the  Continent. 
How  far  these  elYorts  were  successful  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  iu  1G78  (before  William's  time)  forty  ships  left 
the  Irish  coast  to  be  landed  (accordiug  to  the  cockets  issued 
at  the  Cuatom  House)  iu  English  ports,  but  of  which  not  one 
made  its  appearance  in  Emjland.  Again  :  iu  1697,  before 
the  passing  of  the  prohibitory  act  of  William,  the  export  of 
woollen  goods  amounted  to  £23,614  Os.  6d.  But  under  the 
operation  of  that  act  (which  was  continued  by  succeeding 
monarch8)the  contrabandtradeamounted,  iu  1729,  to£175,000, 
or  about  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  year's  export  before 
the  act  passed  !  The  manufacture  continued  with  fluctuating 
success  uutilthe  year  1800,  when  the  uuion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries abolished  all  partial  legislation,  and  left  the  manufac- 
turers of  Ireland  upon  the  same  footing,  iu  every  respect,  with 
those  of  England. 

At  this  time,  all  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  were  under 
the  protection  management  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society, 
whicli  took  upon  itself  to  regulate  the  trade  in  regard  to 
prices,  profits,  aud  modes  of  sale.  This  ceased  in  1821,  whea 
the  manufacturers  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  2^1'oteclion  of 
the  body  of  mauufiicturers,  both  masters  and  operatives,  that 
the  same  system  of  regulation  should  be  continued,  by  a 
combination  to  prevent  individual  masters  from  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  rest ;  and  also  for  fixing  the  prices  of 
weaving,  from  which  no  deviation  whatever  was  allowed.  At 
this  period,  and  subsequently,  considerable  reductions  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  hand-loom  weaving  in  England ; 
but  in  Ireland,  from  the  year  1825,  when  a  small  reduction 
took  place,  uo  further  alteration  iu  the  prices  was  made  for 
five-and  ttuenty  years,  or  until  the  year  1850,  when  we  found 
them  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  above  those  of  England. 
But  tliis  was  not  all.  The  committee  of  the  operatives, 
formed  about  the  year  1822,  soon  got  the  complete  ascen- 
dancy over  their  employers,  who  were  compelled,  under  the 
terror  of  the  combinators,  to  manage  their  business  according 
to  the  arbitrary  dictum  of  the  committee.  To  employ  one 
man  or  one  loom,  or  to  pay  one  penny  per  yard  for  weaving, 
more  than  they  allowed,  subjected  them  to  a  fine  (which  must 
be  paid),  stoppage,  or  destruction  of  the  works,  or,  still  worse, 
the  corrective  operation  of  " carding,"*  or  shooting! 

Under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  flourish,  or  even  to  carry  on  business  at  all. 
That  branch  of  industry,  in  all  its  departments,  sunk  under  it, 
aud  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  (with  the  exception  of  the 
flax-manufacture  in  the  North),  exhibit  at  the  preseut  time 
the  mere  skeleton  of  what  they  once  were.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  of  the  operatives  of  Dublin  alone  have 
emigrated  to  England,  France,  and  America.  In  the  silk 
trade,  which  a  few  years  ago  employed  6,000  hands,  only  150 
now  remain,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  is  equally  reduced. 
On  every  side  of  Dublin,  cloth-mills  formerly  stood  on  the 
various  mountain  streams.  All  these,  without,  we  believe, 
one  exception,  have  either  fallen  in  ruins,  or  been  converted 
into  flour-mills.  The  proprietors  of  the  last  of  these  failed  a 
few  years  since,  and  the  noble  establishment,  which  employed 
some  hundreds  of  hands,  was  at  once  shut  up,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, has  not  since  been  opened.  The  writer  was  told  by  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  that  the  failure  arose  wholly  from  the 
proprietors  not  being  allowed  by  the  combinators  to  mann- 

*  Carding  consisted  iu  laying  the  party  naked  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  where  being  held  by  four  persons,  his  back 
was  literally  torn  into  strips  by  a  carding  machine.  If  the 
party  knew  his  tormentors,  his  tongue  was  sometimes  cut  out, 
to  prevent  him  from  giving  information. 
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facture  such  goods  as  the  market  required,  or  to  pay  such 
wages  as  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  English 
manufacturer. 

This  combination,  which  is  essentially  a  Labour  Parliament, 
is  as  active  iu  Ireland,  and  as  efficient  for  mischief,  as  ever, 
only  with  fewer  materials  to  work  upon.  The  writer  has  con- 
versed with  many  of  the  operatives,  as  well  as  the  masters, 
and  neither  appear  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  the  injury  the  manu- 
factures have  sustained  from  the  syatem,  but  rather  ascribe  all 
their  misfortunes  to  the  want  of  capital  to  compete  with  the 
English  houses.  We  have  now  before  us  two  manuscript  pa- 
pers, given  us  by  an  operative,  one  describing  the  distresses 
of  the  body  of  weavers,  and  the  other  recapitulating  the  causes 
thereof,  according  to  their  views  of  the  case.  These  are  stated 
to  be,  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  on  Irish,  and  protective 
duties  upon  foreign  and  English  goods,  and  the  impossibility 
of  competing  with  either,  with  so  small  a  capital  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Irish  manufactures ;  but  not  one  word  is  said  of 
the  combination  or  its  destructive  effects,  both  upon  the  mas- 
ters aud  the  operatives.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  about 
1840,  and  were  intended  as  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  upon 
which  they  call  for  a  loan  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  all  foreign  goods  into  Ireland,  with  a  committee  to  fix 
a  legal  rate  of  wages  I 


Of  course,  none  of  these  absurd  demands  were  complied 
with ;  aud  the  operatives  of  Ireland  have  since  beea  coaipelled 
to  trust  to  their  system  of  terror,  which  they  have  effectually 
exercised,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  reduction  of  others  to  the  mere  shell  of  what 
they  once  were.  Amongst  these  latter  is  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, which  is  now  confined  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods, 
the  chief  part  of  the  fine  wools  of  that  country  being  exported 
to  England  and  France.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
by  many  of  the  landowners  of  that  country,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  and 
the  numbers  of  that  animal  have  greatly  increased.  The  high 
price  of  com,  however,  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  induced 
some  to  part  with  their  flocks,  and  break  up  their  pasture 
lands,  which  will  be  felt  in  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
wool  from  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  British  woollen  manufacture,  it  never 
was  in  a  more  healthy  or  more  flourishing  condition  than  at 
present.  The  whole  world  is  open  to  them,  aud,  we  trust,  will 
continue  so.  The  superiority  of  the  British  fabrics  will  always 
claim  for  them  the  preference  iu  the  foreign  markets  ;  whilst 
the  abundance  of  capital  and  coal,  with  the  perfection  of  their 
machinery,  enables  the  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those 
of  every  other  country. 


FIRST-RATE    OX    GRAZING    FIFTY    YEARS    BACK    NOT    EXCELLED    NOW. 


Sir, — I  saw  as  clean,  good,  and  as  profitable  grazing,  and 
the  oxen  gained  weekly  as  much  weight  per  head,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire,  fifty 
years  back,  upon  first-rate  old  grass  land,  as  I  have  ever  seen 
since  that  time  in  any  county  in  England.  Many  of  the 
Leicestershire  fields,  or  closes,  embraced  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres  each.  Their  pastures  were  kept  short  until  the  first  of 
July.  When  I  say  short,  I  mean  of  suflicient  length  for  an  ox 
to  fill  his  belly  ;  and,  to  keep  the  said  pastures  level,  sweet, 
and  fresh,  the  ox  duug  was  gathered  up  weekly.  What  said 
this  first  class  of  Leicestershire  graziers,  part  of  which  was 
borrowed  from  Bake  well  the  great  in  agriculture?  Why, 
that  all  grass  grown  before  midsummer  should  either  be  mown 
or  kept  at  a  proper  length  by  cattle  and  sheep,  as  grass  (said 
they,  wisely)  grown  in  April  and  May  is  bad  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep  in  August,  September,  October,  and  November  ; 
but  all  grass  grown  upon  rich  land  after  midsummer  is  good 
and  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  all  through  the  last- 
named  four  months.  A  meadow  laid  for  hay  and  not  mown, 
and  not  stocked  until  September  and  October,  is  bad  aud  un- 
feeding  :  the  first-grown  grass  being  dead  ripe,  the  seed  is 
lost  on  the  ground,  and  the  dead  grass  is  out  of  season.  Eat 
all  grasses  in  season. 

About  the  same  time,  fifty  years  ago,  I  saw  in  Borough  Fen, 
seven  miles  north  of  Peterborough,  some  clean  and  good 
grazing  of  a  first-rate  but  quite  a  different  system,  by  Mr. 
John  Patrick.  Here  the  closes  were  small,  being  enclosed  by 
fen  dykes  instead  of  hedges,  and  were  grazed  principally  with 
the  best  kind  of  polled  Scots.  At  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  when  Mr.  Patrick  had  sent  his  first  fat 
oxen  to  Smitlifield,  in  each  of  his  fields  in  succession  he  had 
all  the  patches  of  rough  long  grass  mown  and  made  into  hay, 
and  the  oxen  were  taken  out  for  a  fortnight,  so  that  all  the 


rough  grass  that  grew  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  made 
into  hay.  This  Borough  Fen  grazier  kept  his  pastures  young, 
fresh,  and  good  feeding  herbage. 

About  forty  years  back,  I  saw  the  same  kind  of  good  graz- 
ing as  in  Borough  Fen  by  Mr.  Copeland  and  his  son  ;  and  I 
saw  upon  Mr.  Copeland's  first-rate  marsh  land  long-horned 
Irish  oxen,  fed  upon  nothing  but  grass  and  hay,  that  averaged 
40  guineas  each,  and  they  were  sold  in  Smithfield  by  the  cele- 
brated salesman  Mr.  George  Ireland.  The  above  Irish  oxen 
had  some  of  the  famous  Bakewell  long-horned  blood  in 
them,  and  the  said  Mr.  Copeland  fatted  many  of  the  best 
Lincoln  short-horned  oxen. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  other  good  grazing  near  Boston.  At 
one  place  I  saw  six  cart-horses  and  two  nag  horses;  the  eight 
were  kept  in  yards  the  principal  part  of  the  summer,  upon 
rough  grass  cut  from  the  fields  daily,  where  fat  oxen  were 
grazing,  which  was  done  to  keep  the  ox  pastures  a  proper 
length  for  feeding.  Can  any  farmer  keep  horses  cheaper  than 
upon  hay  and  grass  grown  upon  the  richest  parts  of  the  close  ? 
Horses  will  eat  after  cattle,  and  cattle  will  eat  rough  grass  in 
fields  left  by  horses.  It  was  said,  about  the  year  1815,  that 
Mr.  Copeland,  sen.,  had  the  best  grass  close  in  any  lordship 
for  thirteen  miles  round.  This  celebrated  grazier,  up  to  this 
time  (1815),  had  fed  his  cattle  upon  grass  and  hay  only  ;  he 
had  never  used  cake  or  corn,  and  was  famous  for  changing  the 
pastures  of  his  best  oxen. 

The  Leicestershire  system  of  keeping  pastures  short  until 
after  midsummer  docs  not  answer  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  season. 
The  laud  never  gets  upon  it  sufficient  grass  to  keep  out  the 
sun  ;  but  the  mowing  rough  grass  rejected  by  cattle  suits  all 
seasons,  dry  or  wet.  Samuel  Arnesby. 

No.  18,  Norfolk-street,  Hyde-park,  London,  June  25. 
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CULTURE    OF    RICE. 


While  we  are  paying  attention  to  the  products  of  our 
own  soil,  it  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  to  bestow  a 
passing  glance  at  the  staples  of  other  locnlities,  espe- 
cially when  they  enter  largely  into  British  com- 
merce, and  may  be  even  more  extensively  and  advan- 
tageously used  than  at  present,  both  as  food  for  man 
and  beast.  Of  rice,  which  constitutes  the  food  of  fully 
one-third  of  the  whole  human  race,  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  either  as  respects  its  numberless  varieties  or 
the  particular  systems  of  culture — whether  in  respect 
to  the  simple  mode  of  sowing  on  the  alluvial  flats  of 
the  Indian  riA-ers,  or  the  more  perfect  artificial  irri- 
gation pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  which 
results  in  the  fine-grained  Java  rice  of  our  markets. 

Of  the  various  cultivated  crops  of  the  East, 
rice  is  certainly  that  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
native  population ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  bread-corn,  par 
excellence,  of  most  parts  of  Asia;  and  its  eon- 
sumption  being  universal  and  liberal,  the  production  is 
necessarily  immense.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
correct  data  I'especting  a  crop  so  variable  and  fluctua- 
ting, and  extending  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory, 
particulai'ly  when  no  account  whatever  of  the  yield  is 
kept.  Taking  merely  the  East  India  Company's  ter- 
ritories, we  may  obtain,  however,  by  a  very  rough 
estimate,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  produce,  local 
consumjition,  and  quantity  shipped. 

Captain  Low,  a  former  governor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, states  that  a  common  labouring  Malay  requires 
monthly  561bs.  of  rice ;  and  other  statists  agree 
pretty  closely  in  this  calculation.  Now,  taking  only 
75,000,000  of  souls,  or  one-half  the  population  of  India, 
as  rice  consumers,  at  this  ratio  the  consumption  would 
amount  to  22,300,000  tons  per  annum,  besides  the 
large  foreign  shipments  and  the  quantity  saved  for  seed. 
With  the  undetermined  populations  of  the  various 
Eastern  kingdoms,  including  China,  and  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  — all  be  it  observed,  depend, 
ing  on  rice  as  the  main  staple  of  food — it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  any  reliable  estimate.  At  even 
3  cwt.  each  per  annum,  the  Chinese  population  would 
consume  .54,000,000  tons  of  rice.  At  least  half  an  acre 
is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice  in  China 
for  every  head  of  its  360,000,000  of  population ;  and 
two  crops  of  rice,  besides  other  grain,  are  frequently 
raised  there  in  the  year.  The  culture  of  rice  in  Java 
is  largely  attended  to  by  the  Dutch,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  both  to  the  contiguous  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  to  Europe.  5  to  6  cwt. 
of  cleaned  rice  per  acre  is  often  obtained  there  on  well- 
watered  lands. 

The  Province  of  An-acan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  has 
become  the  granary  of  most  of  the  British  eastern 
possessions,  and  especially  of  late  years  has  it  increased 
ia  importance  as  a  port  of  shipment.  Akyab,  the  rice 
garden  of  the  East,  yielded  In  the  season  of  18oo  up- 


wards of  181,000  tons  of  rice,  and  the  Bassein  district 
more  than  150,000  tons  ;  making  together  upwards  of 
330,000  tons  of  food  from  one  district  in  the  Arracan 
Province.  The  value  of  the  rice  and  paddy  exported 
from  Rangoon  in  the  first  six  months  of  1855  amounted 
to  £35,000  ;  and  as  population  increases  there,  by 
settlement  and  immigration,  so  will  cultivation  and 
production  extend. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  produce  of  rice  in  the  Akyab 
district  has  nearly  quadrupled.  The  shipments,  which 
in  1849-50  were  only  about  70,000  tons,  had  reached 
in  the  year  ending  June,  last  year,  210,571  tons.  The 
rice  is  bought  and  sold  by  a  local  measure,  termed  a 
"  basket,"  of  12  seers ;  85  baskets  go  to  the  ton.  The 
monthly  shipments  now  range  from  2,500,000  to 
3,500,000  of  these  baskets,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  brought  down  to  market  daily  in  small 
lots  by  the  country  trader,  from  whom  the  export  mer- 
chant buys  and  stores  the  rice  in  his  godowns  or  ware- 
houses ;  and  thus  from  10,000  to  80,000  baskets  per 
day  are  brought  to  market,  according  to  the  supply. 
In  the  month  of  February  supplies  of  rice  begin  to 
come  forward  rather  freely,  reaching  the  largest 
amounts  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  The  com- 
mercial descriptions  of  rice  are  three  — cargo  rice, 
wMte  rice,  and  paddy ;  but  every  locality  gives  its 
name  to  the  produce  shipped  therefrom ;  so  that  we 
have  numberless  varieties  in  the  market,  with  but  very 
little  distinctive  character. 

In  the  month  of  February,  this  year,  thirty  vessels, 
registering  about  20,000  tons,  and  conveying  nearly 
2,000,000  baskets  of  rice,  cleared  from  Akyab.  Of 
these  eighteen  were  bound  for  ports  in  Great  Britain, 
nine  for  Europe,  and  three  for  Indian  ports.  Vessels 
of  1,500  tons  bound  for  British  ports  will  carry  160,000 
baskets;  but  usually  the  vessels  loading  are  from  400 
to  800  tons,  carrying  40,000  to  90,000  baskets  of  rice. 
The  breadth  of  rice  cultivation  having  been  so  much 
extended,  the  number  of  vessels  resorting  to  Akyab  for 
the  purchase  of  its  staple  produce,  and  for  transporting 
it  to  the  Straits  settlements,  to  China,  Mauritius, 
Australia,  and  various  ports  of  Europe,  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds  within  the  year.  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and 
Bom-bon  take  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  consump- 
tion in  Mauritius  is  about  60,000  bags  per  month,  the 
Coolie  labourers  from  India  being  large  consumers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Ceylon,  where  the  imports 
last  year  were  2,852,179  bushels  of  rice,  valued  at  about 
£'500,000 ;  and  884,358  bushels  of  paddy,  or  unhusked 
rice,  of  the  value  of  <£65,.327  ;  besides  about  £17,000 
worth  of  curry  stufl\s,  the  essential  condiment  for  the 
rice.  The  other  grain  imports  to  that  island  (little  or 
none  being  locally  raised  for  food,  so  much  attention 
being  devoted  to  coffee)  were  95,471  bushels  of  gram, 
consisting  of  various  kinds  of  pulse  (the  chick  pea,  &c.), 
valued  at  £19,000,  and  about  £12,000  worth  of  wheat, 
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making  therefore  a  total  import  of  food,  in  value 
amounting  to  nearly  i^G14,000. 

The  export  of  rice  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  has  also 
largely  increased  in  the  official  year  ending  May,  1856, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year ;  the  increase  hav- 
ing been  fully  l.JO  per  cent.,  namely,  from  1,107,300 
maunds  to  -2,788,030  maunds  ;  and  this  increase,  at  6s. 
per  mauud  (of  say  74phs.),  gives  a  money  value  of 
^£504,370.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  India 
every  increase  of  demand  is  a  direct  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  district  which  feeds  it.  It  is  not  there  as 
here,  where  an  increased  demand  for  food  means  in- 
creased sutFeriug  to  the  consuming  classes.  An  extra 
half  million  of  maunds  of  rice  for  export  signifies  to  the 
natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  the  redemption  of 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  from  the  jungle.  It  may 
for  the  moment  increase  prices,  but,  if  continued,  it 
simply  extends  the  area  of  cultivation. 

The  annual  imports  of  rice  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  past  three  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Rice.  Paddy. 

1853    1,504,6-29  cwts.  19,477  qrs. 

1854    1,34-2,743    „  18,956   „ 

1855    2,238,213    „  18,673    „ 

The  importation  of  unhusked  rice  has  altered  very 
little,  keeping  pretty  steady  at  18,000  to  19,000  qrs. 
Cleaned  rice  it  will  be  seen  has,  however,  largely  in- 
creased, the  excess  of  imports  in  1855  being  895,465 
cwts.  AVhile  the  production  of  rice  in  India  is  so 
largely  on  the  increase,  but  little  progress  seems  to  be 
made  in  its  culture  in  the  United  States,  although 
more  -pains  is  certainly  taken  there  in  the  culture  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  grain  for  market. 

Extensively  as  rice  is  at  present  cullivated  in  the 
East;  as  population  increases,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  natives  improve  by  the  extension  of  Commerce,  so 
are  cultivation  and  production  increasing,  and  the  means 
of  the  Indian  ryots  and  labourers  are  rapidly  improving 
by  greater  employment  and  better  wages.  As  yet, 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  British  colonies  to  ex- 


tend the  culture  of  rice,  and  yet  there  arc  u..;ny  locali- 
ties where  it  might  be  made  a  very  remunerative  crop. 
In  British  Guiana,  Honduras,  and  other  settlements 
which  have  facilities  for  irrigation,  or  marsh  lands, 
very  prolific  crops  of  rice  could  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
wo  recently  inspected  some  very  fine  samples  of  rice 
grown  in  British  Honduras,  which  were  pronounced  in 
the  quality  of  the  grain  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
Java.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  obtaining  ma- 
chinery to  clean  or  prepare  it  on  the  spot,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  shipment.  At  present  the  husking 
and  preparing  of  paddy  is  a  monopoly  in  one  or  two 
hands  in  London.  These  firms  have  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  the  pm-pose,  and  being  the  only  purchasers 
can  to  a  great  extent  make  their  own  price  for  tho 
article  on  arrival. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  behoves  us  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  all  tropical 
grains  and  roots,  which  might  come  in  as  adjuncts  to 
our  home  production  of  food,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  droughts  and  famines  that  occasionally 
prevail  in  parts  of  India,  which,  by  raising  prices  and 
increasing  local  demand,  stop  the  supplies  for  export. 

Rice  is  now  largely  used  by  our  manufacturers  for 
starch,  by  some  agriculturists  for  feeding  stock,  and  by 
our  population  as  an  esteemed  article  of  food — indeed, 
it  has  always  been  much  more  popular  than  maize. 
When  we  watch  the  immense  increase  in  our  own  ports 
of  rice,  now  largely  in  excess  of  even  those  of  the  famine 
year,  and  consider  that  on  the  Continent  its  consump- 
tion is  also  spreading  very  rapidly,  we  must  admit 
that  more  attention  is  demanded  to  the  statistics  of 
productio/i  and  consumption  of  this  and  other  articles 
of  food,  both  on  the  part  of  farmers,  factors,  and  mer- 
chants generally ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
1  imfavourable  harvests  may  come  upon  us  at  any  time ; 
and  it  is  well  to  know  what  quantities  we  could  obtain, 
and  where  we  could  procure  them  the  most  promptly, 
and  of  a  kind  that  would  suit  the  tastes  of  the  consuming 
classes. 


ORDNANCE    SURVEY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  consider 
that  the  Scottish  grievances  are  wholly  imaginary,  or 
confined  to  such  matters  as  the  position  which  the 
Scottish  lion  shall  bear  on  the  quarterings  of  the  royal 
shield  in  Scotland ;  though,  if  that  was  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  union,  wc  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  vio- 
lated. Wliat  Scotland  asks  is  a  subordinate  local 
legislation  for  local  questions — such  as  railway,  har- 
bour, and  turnpike  l)il!s.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  overwhelmed  with  such  busi- 
ness, the  details  of  which  could  bo  best  discussed  on  the 
spot,  and  with  less  expense,  both  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  prepared  for  the  fiat  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Scots 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  extension  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  to 


Scotland,  which  is  one  of  the  grievances.  There  has 
been  a  progressive  improvement  in  these  surveys.  That 
of  Ireland  is  superior  to  that  of  England,  and  the  sur- 
vey of  Scotland  will  be  superior  to  both.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland, 
which  has  just  been  published. 

That  report  commences  with  a  history  of  these  Ord- 
nance Surveys  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  which  the  following  is  deduced. 

The  survey  of  England  was  commenced  in  1784,  and 
was  merely  intended  as  a  military  map  of  the  southern 
counties.  As  the  work  advanced,  it  came  into  general 
favour,  as  a  road  map,  a  travelling  map,  and  a  general 
geographical  map.  Such  it  continued  till  1824,  when 
Lord  ISIountcaglc  and  the  Irish  members  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  in  extending  tho  survey  to  Ireland,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  secure  some  iurtlier  social  ad- 
vantages, by  making  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
assessment  for  the  county  cess,  and  other  local  taxation. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Irish  survey  was  made  to 
show  the  boundaries  of  townlands,  which,  in  Ireland, 
are  the  unit  of  local  taxation  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  their 
boundaries  are  also  the  boundaries  of  estates.  When  the 
Irish  survey  had  made  considerable  progress,  the  Go- 
vernment were  further  induced  to  extend  the  survey 
from  the  boundaries  of  townlands  to  those  of  fields. 

In  1840,  all  Knglaud,  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  had  been  surveyed,  engraved,  and 
published,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  These 
northern  counties  were  found  so  densely  peopled  that  it 
became  impossible  to  show  the  necessary  details  on  so 
small  a  scale,  even  so  that  they  could  be  read  with  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Government,  acting  on  the  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  bodies,  and  the  recommendation  of  thelate 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  considering  that  if  the  country 
incurred  the  expense  of  a  survey  it  should  be  one  that 
would  be  generally  useful,  consented  that  the  northern 
counties  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  should  be  mapped 
on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile ;  several  counties 
having  been  surveyed  and  mapped  on  the  one-ineh 
scale.  On  the  completion  of  the  Irish  survey,  that  of 
Scotland  was  resumed  on  the  six-inch  scale,  which  had 
been  found  so  useful  in  Ireland.  The  work  already 
done  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  was  con- 
sequently thrown  away  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  six-inch  scale,  asapplicable 
to  Ireland  and  its  inapplicability  to  the  larger  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  at  that 
time  sufficiently  attended  to. 

In  1849,  the  subject  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scot- 
land was  again  brought  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Army  and  Ordnance  Expenditure,  but  the  only  recom- 
mendation they  made  was  that  the  survey  of  towns 
should  precede  that  of  the  rural  districts. 

In  1851,  Lord  Elcho's  Committee  on  the  Scottish 
Survey  was  appointed,  and  the  state  of  the  case  then 
was  this — a  six-inch  map  had  been  resolved  on,  but  on 
one-inch  map  ;  and  the  question  before  the  Committee 
was  simply  this,  whether  they  would  have  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  the  one-inch  scale  being  the  best  adajited 
to  geographical  purposes  it  received  the  in-eference. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  report  of  that 
Committee,  the  English  and  Scottish  counties  already 
in  progress  on  the  six-inch  scale  were  ordered  to  be 
completed,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be  mapjoed 
on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

This  decision  produced  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  j  and,  in  1853, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  representations  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  the  Royal  Convention  of 
Burghs,  and  various  other  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  from 
magistrates  and  others  connected  with  the  mining  and 
colliery  districts  in  England,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Government  to  rescind  the  order  which  they  had  made 
and  to  return  to   the  six-inch    scale,  they  decided 


that  the  county  of  Fife  then  in  progress  should  be  on  the 
six-inch  scale,  and  the  question  respecting  the  rest  of  the 
country  reserved  ibr  future  consideration.  Meanwhile 
the  desirableness  of  a  six-inch  scale  was  discussed  by 
proiessional  persons,  and  a  more  matured  opinion  ob- 
tained. 

In  1853,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Elcho, 
then  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  circular  letter  on 
the  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  a  number  of  the 
most  experienced  and  scientific  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
requesting  them  to  state  their  opinions  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  six-inch  scale,  as  compared  with 
a  larger  scale,  it  being  understood  that  the  one-inch  scale 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  proceeded  with. 
The  replies  were  32  in  favour  of  a  six-inch  scale,  and 
120  in  favour  of  a  larger  scale. 

These  replies  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  larger 
scale,  further  queries  were  addressed  to  the  same  par- 
ties, requesting  them  to  state  what  scale  they  would 
suggest. 

In  1854,  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  were  submitted 
to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Mr. 
Blamire,  and  Mr.  Rendel,  who  replied  that  the  weigh, 
of  evidence  before  them  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
scale  of  1-2000, 500th  part  of  the  linear  measure,  termed 
in  popular  language  the  25  inch  scale,  or  one  square  inch 
to  one  acre.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Treasury 
determined  by  a  minute,  dated  July,  1854,  that  the 
survey  of  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire  should  be  'laid 
down  on  paper  on  the  above  scale,  and  that  until  a  de- 
cision should  be  arrived  at  the  survey  of  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land should  be  on  the  same  scale  as  those  two  counties. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1855,  a  Treasury  minute  was 
passed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  James,  R.E., 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  survey,  in  relation  to  the 
engraving  of  the  Ordnance  sheets  of  Scotland,  which 
required  immediate  decision. 

1.  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  plans  of  the  High- 
lands and  uncultivated  districts  on  the  1 -2000,500th 
scale,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  survey  should 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  districts,  the  plans  of 
which  are  to  be  made  on  that  scale. 

2.  The  plans  on  the  1 -2000,500th  scale  should  not 
be  engi-aved,  but  that  copies,  when  wanted,  should  be 
made  by  the  anastatic  process. 

3.  That  the  Highlands  and  other  partially  cultivated 
and  thinly  peopled  districts  should  be  drawn  on  the 
scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  and  that  copies,  when 
wanted,  should  be  furnished  by  the  anastatic  process. 

4.  That  til e  general  map  of  Scotland  on  the  scale  of 
one  inch  to  the  mile  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

5.  That  the  plans  of  towns  containing  more  than 
4,000  inhabitants  should  be  drawn  on  the  scale  of 
1.500th  of  the  linear  measure. 

In  August,  1855,  Lord  Panmure,  who  sat  out  ho 
Committee  of  1851  as  ISIr.  Fox  Maule,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  stated  his  opinion  that, 
however  necessary  it  may  be  to  delineate  on  the  25-inch 
scale  (1 -2000,500th  of  the  linear  measure),  such  en- 
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larged  map  should  not  supersede  the  production  of  a 
map  from  the  same  survey  on  the  scale  of  six  inclies  to 
the  mile,  uniformly  with  those  parts  of  the  country 
■which  are  laid  down  on  the  last-mentioned  scale  only. 

This  brings  down  the  history  of  the  Ordnance  surveys 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  report  is  before  us. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  absolute  monarchy — we  are 
no  friends  of  the  system  of  centralization  which  per- 
vades everything  in  France ;  and  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  some  matters  it  has  its  advantages  as 
compared  with  Saxon  institutions.  Take  for  example 
our  railways,  and  our  Ordnance  and  Tithe  surveys.  As 
regards  our  railways,  what  sums  have  been  lavished  on 
engineers  and  lawyers,  and  parliamentary  agents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  land  which  has  been  wasted,  by  being 
cut  up  for  useless  railways,  and  that  is  no  trifling 
consideration  in  a  small  and  densely-peopled  country 
like  this,  which  is  unable  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with 
food  from  its  own  soil !  How  many  competing  lines 
we  have,  where  one,  with  a  few  feeding  branches, 
would  have  sufficed  for  all  the  traffic  !  How  low  the 
per-centage  they  yield  for  the  capital  expended  on 
them  !  In  France  the  Government  selected  the  lines, 
leaving  the  execution  of  them  to  the  companies;  and 
there  the  original  shareholders  have  doubled  and 
tripled  their  capital.  Where  are  the  shareholders  in 
English  railways  who  can  say  the  same  ? 

Other  instances  of  the  money  we  waste  from  want  of 
system  might  be  drawn  from  our  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  on  which  we  have  lavished  sums  untold, 
and  yet  have  scarcely  anything  worthy  the  name  of 
either.  We  will  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  ques- 
tions more  intimately  connected  with  landed  property 
and  agriculture— the  Ordnance  and  Tithe  surveys. 

There  is  the  Ordnance  survey.  We  have  been  working 
at  it  for  half  a  century,  at  an  expense  of  millions ;  and 
when  we  have  completed  the  surveys  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  are  entering  on  the  survey  of  Scotland,  we 
have,  at  length,  adopted  the  system  with  which  they 
commenced  in  France,  when  we  began  the  patch-work 
of  our  surveys.  The  advantages  of  the  French  survey, 
and  the  defects  of  our  own,  are  adverted  to  by  the 
committee  on  the  Scottish  survey,  in  their  report,  and 
were  explained  to  them  by  Colonel  Dawson,  the  Assistant 
Tithe  and  Inclosure  Commissioner,  and  ColonelJames, 
the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
idea  of  the  French  cadastral  survey,  on  the  scale  of 
l-2500ths  of  the  linear  measure,  po])ularly  called  in 
this  country  that  of  25  inches  to  the  mile,  originated 
with  those  eminent  mathematicians  Laplace,  Legrauge, 
and  Delambre,  in  1793.  A  commission,  of  which  they 
wei'e  members,  recommended  it  to  Na])oleon,  in  1807, 
who  adopted  it ;  and  carried  it  out  with  signal  success 
in  France  on  that  scale.  Perhaps  in  those  antigallican 
days  that  was  sufficient  reason  with  us  for  rejecting  it. 
The  idea  of  applying  it  to  England  originated,  as  the 
committee  observe  in  their  report,  with  Colonel  Dawson, 
when  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed  in  1827 ; 
and  from  his  experience,  as  Assistant  Tithe  and  Inclo- 
sure  Commissioner,  he  stated  before  the  committee. 


that  had  the   suggestion  been  adopted  it  would  have 
saved  an  expenditure  of  £3,529,830  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  tithes,  besides  a  further  considerable  outlay 
in  respect  to  roads,  canals,  water  supply,  and  the  sale 
and   transfer  of  landed  property,  which  there  are  no 
means  of  estimating.     It  appears  also  from  the  evidence 
of   that  eminent   civil   engineer,    Mr.  Vignoles,  who 
has  been  extensively  employed  on  railways   in   Ba- 
varia,   where  they   have   a   cadastral  survey  on  the 
principle  of  that  of  France,  that  all  transfers  of  laud 
are  there  made  by   cadastral  maps  on  the  25-inch 
scale,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  apply  the  same  system  to  England.    It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  register  property  transferred  in  this  manner 
when  it  was  sub-divided  and    sold  in   separate  lots. 
He  stated  also  that,  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  had  de- 
rived the  greatest  advantage  from  maps  similar  to  those 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Scot- 
land.   The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  stated  further 
with   respect   to  the  facilities  which    such   a  survey 
would    afford  for    registering    titles,   and    dispensing 
with  long  descriptions  in  title-deeds,  by  referring  to 
a  copy  of  the   map  attached  to  the  document,  that 
it  would  tend  materially  to   the  desirable   object    of 
abridging    tlie    expenses    of    such    transfers.       With 
respect  to  the  expense  of  this  survey,  the  committee 
further  report,  that   having   minutely    examined   the 
estimate  of  Colonel  James,  they  have  found  that  after 
a  year's  experience   it  has  been  fully  confirmed  in 
practice,    and    that    a    sum    of  £'917,000,  of  which 
j£?284,000  has  already  been  expended,  will  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  the  25-inch  survey  of  Scotland,  including 
the  imblication  of  maps  on  the  reduced  G-inch  scale. 
If  the  survey  were  confined  to  that  scale  alone  it  would 
require  £'817,000,  and  for  the  1-inch  map  £250,000, 
including  in  each  case  the  cost  of  publication.     It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  for  an  expenditure  of  the  extra 
£607,000  the  people  of  Scotland  will  obtain  not  only  a 
geographical  map,  but  a  map  on  the  largest  scale,  the 
best  adapted  to  all  purposes  affecting  the  land. 

The  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  such  maps 
may,  likewise,  be  regarded  merely  as  an  advance  of 
money  for  a  commercial  speculation  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  by  individuals,  and  which,  from  its  public 
nature,  ought  to  have  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  mere  commercial  undertaking,  though  it 
will  eventually  repay  its  cost.  It  appears  in  evidence 
that  £76,000  has  already  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  sale  of  Ordnance  maps,  and  that  the  Treasury  are 
now  realising  £4,000  a-year  from  that  source — that  one 
year  more  will  pay  ofFthecost  of  engraving  Ireland,  and 
that  a  few  years  more  will  repay  the  cost  of  engraving 
Scotland.  It  apjiears  also  from  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Dawson  that  for  the  tracings  and  inspection  of  the  maps 
of  the  Tithe  Survey,  inferior  and  almost  useless  for  such 
l)urposes  as  the  second  class  maps  are,  which  form  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  there  was  paid  by  the  public 
during  five  years,  from  1850  to  1855,  the  sum  of 
£10,058. 

As  regards  the  expense  of  furnishing  copies  of  the 
25-inch  maps  to  those  who  may  require  them,  Coloue 
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James  stated  that  the  sale  of  33  copies  would  repay  the 
cost  of  productiou  by  the  anastatic  process,  and  that 
if  his  suggestions  should  be  followed  up,' the  entire 
cost  of  production  would  be  repaid  in  a  few  years. 

In  Ireland  a  G-inch  map  and  a  1-inch  map  have 
been  obtained  at  an  expense  of  ^1,293,014.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  a  1-inch  map  has  been  obtained  at 
an  expense,  excluding  the  six  northern  counties,  of 
£989,219.  England  and  Wales  together  are  estimated 
to  contain  about  00,000  sciuare  miles,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  about  30,000  each.  The  survey  of  Scotland, 
conducted  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Colonel  James 
can,  therefore,  be  eftected  for  i?30,000  less  than  that 
of  Ireland  cost. 

An  opinion  was  expressed  before  the  committee  by 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan, 
Colonel  James,  and  Mr.  Sopwith,  the  eminent  mining 
engineer,  that  a  survey  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  merely  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  Whatever  the  first 
outlay  may  be,  it  will  be  found,  as  has  been  fomid  in 
France,  that  it  is  more  economical  to  produce  in  the  first 
instance  a  large  cadastral  map,  from  which  other  maps 
can  be  reduced  at  a  trifling  expense,  than  to  resurvey 
the  ground  as  has  been  done  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  first 
survey.  All  who  are  conversant  with  surveys  know 
that  it  is  easy  to  reduce  a  large  map  to  a  smaller  scale ; 
but  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  large  map  from  a 
smaller  one. 


In  deciding  in  i'avour  of  a  cadastral  survey  on  the 
scale  of  l-2o00ths  of  the  lineal  measure  (popularly  the 
scale  of  2.5  inches  to  the  mile,)  the  committee  declare 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  advantages  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  it,  and  what  have  been  found 
so  beneficial  in  France,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries  which  followed  the  French  example.  The 
objects  of  such  a  survey,  and  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  committee  pointed  out  its  applicability,  were 
discussed  in  a  former  article. 

We  may  add  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Colonel  Dawson, 
and  Colonel  James,  appear  from  their  evidence  to  con- 
template the  resurvey  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the 
large  scale  when  that  of  Scotland  shall  be  finished. 
As  that,  however,  will  not  be  for  less  than  five  years, 
and  as  the  resurvey  of  England  will  occupy  many 
years,  few  of  the  present  generation  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  such  large  maps,  applicable  to  many  valua- 
ble purposes,  all  of  which  might  have  been  secured  if 
the  representation  of  Colonel  Dawson,  in  1827,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government,  had  not  he  been  overruled 
by  the  landed  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons — or 
rather  the  influence  of  the  advisers  of  the  landed  in- 
terest— in  which  originated  the  second  class  tithe  maps, 
which  are  useless  for  the  valuable  public  purposes 
which  have  been  enumerated.  If  any  of  our  readers 
ask  what  is  meant  by  a  cadastral  map,  the  reply  is,  a 
map  of  public  record.  The  first  class  tithe  maps  are 
cadastral,  the  second  class  maps  are  not. 


PROGRESS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 


We  sometimes  complain,  "  how  little  has  chemical 
science  really  doi.o  lor  a^ricukuic  1  "  It  is  true  that 
the  means  we  now  possess  of  analyzing  manures  is  of 
great  seiTice  to  the  farmer,  in  saving  him  from  the 
many  rogueries  of  adulteration ;  and  the  analyses  of 
soils  and  of  crops  have  taught  many  valuable  lessons  in 
practical  husbandry.  Still,  agricultural  chemistry  has 
not  efl'ected  such  gi'eat  changes  in  farm  practice  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  improvements 
introduced  by  chemistry  into  other  arts;  and  hence 
every  lecture  and  essay  on  the  subject  invariably  con- 
cludes with  a  confident  expectation  that  great  things 
will  result  from  investigations  which  are  yet  infantile 
and — promising. 

Now,  though  we  do  not  obtain  a  very  startling  view 
of  the  advanced  state  of  agi'icultural  chemistry  from 
positive  evidence,  we  may  see  how  gi-eat  has  been  its 
progress  when  we  examine  negative  testimony  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  for  instance,  let  us  look  back  to  what 
was  formerly  tauglit  concerning  that  fundamental 
question,  "  What  is  the  food  of  plants?"  Not  that  we 
need  dive  into  the  old  treatises  of  English  and  foreign 
philosophers,  but  merely  refer  to  the  teachings  which 
used  to  appear  in  agTicultural  periodicals,  and  excited 
inquiry  among  the  farming  magnates  of  a  former  day. 

The  Rothamsted  experiments  have  lately  put  us  in 
possession  of  many  facts,  enabling  us  to  deduce  prin- 


ciples which  may  be  of  great  service  in  helping  us  to 
future  discoveries.  Going  back  for  eighty  years,  and 
considering  Arthur  Young  as  the  pioneer  of  his  day, 
let  us  see  what  investigations  can  be  compared  to  these. 
In  the  years  1783-4-5,  Young  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments ;  growing  plants  in  pots  in  different  sorts 
of  soil,  and  manuring  with  various  substances.  One  of 
his  conclusions  showed  that  common  salt  is  a  valuable 
manure;  though  no  trials  worthy  of  dependence  had 
established  this  truth  before.  And  his  notes  on  the  ex- 
periments (as  published  in  the  Annals  of  A(/ricHlture) 
are  interesting.  The  principal  feature  of  one  set  of 
trials  was  "  the  salt  acting  as  a  very  good  manure  upon 
loam,  but  doing  no  good  whatever  upon  sand,  which 
is  remarkable,  and  should  make  one  conjecture  that 
its  operation  is  mechanical, — salt  rendering  the  loam 
much  more  fertile,  and  taking  a  considerable  effect 
mixed  with  dung."  The  result  of  another  set  "  is  very 
remarkable,  and  highly  in  favour  of  salt  when  dis- 
solved in  water  and  added  to  dung.  Though  poultry, 
dung  alone  has  been  unable  to  stand  the  late  burning 
weather,  yet  the  addition  of  salt  to  it  has  made  it 
prove  a  fine  manure  to  the  present  moment.  This  . 
suggests  a  most  important  lesson  for  the  addition  of 
salt  to  dung-hills."  Spirits  of  hartshorn  and  sal  am- 
monia were  employed  in  many  experiments;  and  his 
observations  are—"  The  volatile  alkali  continues  in 
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this,  as  ill  every  trial,  to  triumph ;"  "  the  volatile 
alkali  has  never  failed  being  of  great  service ;"  "  iu 
every  repetition  we  can  make  upon  the  volatile  alkali, 
its  superiority  to  all  other  additions  is  more  and  more 
confirmed."  Up  to  that  time,  however,  ammonia  had 
been  declared  an  enemy  to  vegetation ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Home's  Principles  of  Agriculture,  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  the  food  of  plants  resided  in  acids. 
Young  found  that  "  in  four  years  the  effect  of  the  spirit 
of  hartshorn  is  worn  out:"  in  another  case,  "in  two 
years  and  a-half  this  most  volatile  substance  has 
retained  its  effect,  adding  a  fresh  proof  to  the  great 
excellence  of  this  alkali  as  a  manure.".  The  experi- 
ments were  tried  principally  with  barley,  the  grain 
and  straw  being  weighed  when  ripe. 

He  tried  several  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  upon  soil :  his  conclusion  being,  "  The 
result  is  striking  and  decisive,  and  seems  to  prove  too 
clearly  to  admit  a  doubt,  that  covering  the  soil  from 
the  sun  is  beneficial  to  it.  If  this  be  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  where  is  the  good  of  summer-fallowing  ?"  Of 
another  trial  he  says,  "  The  su2)eriority  of  tlie  earth 
kept  from  the  sun  has  been  regular  throughout  this 
trial;"  "  the  results  seem  to  denote  that  an  advantage 
will  generally  be  found  to  arise  from  excluding  soils 
from  sunshine  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  de- 
struction of  weeds."  Do  not  our  modern  German 
chemists  talk  of  the  "  destructive  influence  of  the 
plough,"  in  exposing  humus  and  ammonia  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  sun's  heat  ?  and  do  not  the  teach- 
ings of  oiu'  own  men  of  "  science  with  practice"  point 
to  the  value  of  overshadowing  leaves  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer, to  protect  the  gaseous  riches  which  have  been 
stored  in  the  soil  in  the  moist  and  rainy  months  of 
winter  and  spring  ? 

Arthur  Young  also  lighted  upon  much  the  same 
truth  as  that  which  Mr.  Lawes  has  arrived  at,  regard- 
ing the  powers  which  nitrogenous  manure  gives  to 
plants  to  avail  themselves  of  mineral  manure,  and  in- 
deed, the  mutual  assistance  which  the  two  great  classes 
of  mauiire  give  to  each  other.  He  applied  fresh  horse- 
dung  to  ten  pots  of  earth, — some  sand,  and  some  loam, 
some  with  charcoal  or  ashes  in  addition,  and  all  pre- 
viously cropped  with  barley  for  four  years  without 
manui-e,  or  with  charcoal  or  ashes  only.  "  There  are 
some  very  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  result.- 
Tho  dung  takes  very  little  effect  on  the  loam  alone ; 
but  in  those  pots  which  four  years  ago  had  an  addi- 
tion of  ashes  or  charcoal,  it  has  a  very  considerable 
one  ;  in  two  instances  it  more  than  doubles  the  crop, 
and  in  two  others  nearly  quadruples  it.  The  reflec- 
tions whicli  this  suggests  are  obvious ;  it  shows  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  farmer's  profit  where 
he  lays  his  dung;  that  if  he  has  a  field  manured  some 
years  back  with  any  substance  that  contains,  as  these 
ashes  probably  do,  an  alkaline  salt,  the  operation  of 
which  resembles  (though  not  exactly)  that  of  a  calca- 
reous eartli,  he  will  find  a  much  greater  advantage  in 
spreading  his  dung  on  such  a  field,  than  on  one  that 
has  not  been  manured  at  all.  If  successive  experi- 
ments confirm  this  result,  they  will  open  the  way  to 


conclusions  of  the  highest  importance  to  practical 
agriculture,  and  lead  to  a  conduct  of  manures  that  has 
been  by  no  means  sufficiently  considered.  The  same 
observation,  however,  does  not  extend  to  sand ;  for  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  superiority  of  the  dung  on  that 
soil  in  the  pots  before  manured  is  inconsiderable,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  and  in  that  it  does  not  nearly 
approach  to  its  effect  on  loam.  I  must  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remark  how  very  slowly  knowledge  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  must  be  gained ;  if  I  had 
continued  this  trial  but  three  years,  this  result,  which 
is  certainly  remarkable,  would  have  been  lost :  how 
precious  is  time  in  a  pursuit,  when  four  years  are 
required  for  a  single  experiment!" 

But  more  than  this,  we  find  him  testing  the  influ- 
ence of  different  gases  upon  vegetation;  not  when 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  introduced  into  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  growing— certainly  a  novel 
kind  of  manuring.  This  was  owing  to  the  notion  o^ 
Priestley,  which  excited  a  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  that  phlogiston  or  inflammable  air  (hydrogen) 
was  the  food  both  of  plants  and  animals.  Every  day  a 
stream  of  gas  was  thrown  up  through  tlie  earth  in  the 
pots,  the  "  inflammable  air"  being  obtained  from 
"iron-filings  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted,"  the  "fixed 
air"  from  "  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted,"  and  the 
"  nitrous  air"  from  "  iron-filings  and  spirits  of  nitre 
diluted,"  though  sometimes  he  mixes  these  materials 
or  theii'  gaseous  products  together.  The  conclusion 
was  in  favour  of  the  hydrogen,  as  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  soil. 

Another  series  of  experiments  on  the  fertility  of 
different  soils  is  well  worth  attention.  Among  others 
tried  were  two  soils  taken  from  fields  of  very  different 
value, — one  poor  almost  to  a  proverb,  the  other  very 
superior.  Half  a  peck  of  each  was  potted,  and  made 
to  yield  barley;  the  produce  proving  nearly  equal  iu 
every  resi^ect;  whence  then  the  difference  found  in  the 
common  culture?  The  samples  of  earth  apjieared 
much  alike  in  the  hand,  and  bore  the  same  produce  in 
the  pots :  the  difference  must  be  sought  then  in  some 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  respective  fields.  The  fact 
turned  out  to  be  that  the  under-stratum  of  the  poor 
land  was  cold,  wet,  clay  marl ;  while  that  of  the  other 
was  a  dry,  sound,  gravelly  loam.  The  latter  field 
wanted  no  draining,  and  might  be  kept  flat;  the 
former  was  wet  and  cold,  and  must  be  on  the  ridge. 
But  in  pots  this  essential  difference  of  circumstances 
was  absent,  and  both  being  equally  well  drained,  they 
were  reduced  to  an  equality ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that 
the  more  moist  soil  should  succeed  rather  the  best. 

Such  were  some  of  the  researches  of  an  agricultural 
philosopher  twenty  years  before  those  of  Humphrey 
Uavy. 

When  Arthur  Young  experimented  upon  different 
soils,  applying  all  sorts  of  substances,  and  even  passing 
different  gases  through  them  by  way  of  manuring, 
and  when  he  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  measure  of 
fertility  in  a  soil  by  the  quantity  of  gas  which  could  be 
expelled  from  it  l>y  heating,  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  that  study  of  the  causes  of  the  earth's  produc- 
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tiveness  which  has  only  very  recently  assumed  an  intel- 
ligible and  reliable  form.  Indeed,  the  importance  of 
chemical  science,  in  determining  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  was  felt  in  his  time  as  well  as  in  ours;  for 
as  far  back  as  in  178(3  he  writes:  "  I  scarcely  know 
one  man  of  science,  who  has  treated  the  subject,  that 
has  not  been  sensible  of  the  connexion  between  chemical 
inquiries  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  endea- 
voured to  call  the  attention  of  such  as  are  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits  to  this  material  support  of  the  art." 
Again  he  says :  "To  imagine  that  we  are  ever  to  see 
agriculture  rest  on  a  scientific  basis,  regulated  by  jus* 
and  accurately  drawn  principles,  without  the  chemical 
qualities  of  soils  and  manures  being  well  understood,  is 
a  childish  and  ignorant  supposition.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  already  is  in  the  soil,  how  is  it  possible  you 
should  know  what  you  ought  to  spread  upon  it  ?  If 
inflammable  air  is  the  food  of  plants,  liow  best  generate 
and  absorb  it  ?  What  mixtures  :  M'hat  proportions  1" 
And  in  1789  we  find  in  the  "  Annals  of  Agriculture" 
the  following  statement  of  the  needs  of  agricultural 
science :  "  Of  all  the  researches  that  ought  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  a  farmer,  I  know  none  that  demand 
more  attention  than  those  whose  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  substances  on  which  fertility  depends.  It  concerns 
very  intimately  the  foundation  of  his  art :  since  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  if  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  fertility,  we  must  go 
blindly  to  work  in  endeavouring  to  render  our  fields 
fertile." 

The  practical  farmer  may  say,  it  is  true,  that  he 
never  spreads  dung  upon  his  land  but  he  is  sure  to 
reap  the  benefit;  which  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true. 
But  he  knows,  from  the  same  experience,  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  degi-ee  of  fertility  which  results 
from  spreading  different  dungs,  in  different  states,  and 
in  different  seasons ;  and  if  it  is  asked  why  the  result 
varies,  he  is  quite  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  If,  though, 
he  is  ignorant  of  this,  he  must  be  utterly  incapable  of 
applying  the  experience  of  one  period  to  the  use 
of  another.  Some  farmers  spread  their  dung  on  the 
land  after  sowing,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  all  wea- 
thers on  the  surface :  the  theorists  who  contend  that 
imbibing  an  acid  from  the  air  is  the  chief  benefit 
of  manuring,  will  doubtless  say  that  the  practice 
is  right,  and  founded  on  just  princii)les.  Other 
farmers,  who  plough  it  in  immediately,  will  be  equally 
defended  by  others  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  dung 
itself  is,  or  contains,  the  food  of  plants,  and  that  ex- 
position to  the  atmosphere  lessens  instead  of  increasing- 
it.  Both  of  these  practices  cannot  be  right :  which  is  so  ? 
To  answer  that  question,  the  manui'e  must  be  analyzed, 
and  we  must  know  what  it  is  that  dung  contains  that 
really  feeds  plants.  We  must  endeavour  to  discover 
what  there  is  in  rich  soils,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
poor  ones,  or,  if  found  at  all,  in  a  much  less  quantity : 
and  if,  in  addition  to  such  our  inquiry,  we  discover  the 
same  substance  in  manures  and  in  plants,  and  if  we 
vary  these  inquiries  gi*eatly,  and  examine  them  in  every 
light,  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  we  shall  then 
be  much  neai'er  the  desired  end,   and  shall  be  much 


more  able  to  pronounce  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
on  the  propriety  of  a  great  many  practices  on  which, 
at  present,  if  we  are  in  any  degree  modest,  we  must  bo 
content  to  do  little  more  than  express  our  doubts. 

Davy's  "  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry" — a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  de- 
livered between  1802  and  1812~first  offered  to  the 
farmer  the  kind  of  information  which  Young  shews  was 
urgently  required.  With  respect  to  '"'  what  it  is  that 
dung  contains  Avhich  really  feeds  plants,"  what  reply 
did  he  furnish  ?  He  found,  as  Jethro  TuU  had  found 
before  him,  that  plants  can  only  absorb  substances  in 
solution  or  in  a  gaseous  form :  hence  the  great  object  in 
the  application  of  manure  should  be  to  make  it  afford 
as  much  soluble  matter  as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  and  that  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and 
organized  parts.  Of  what  ought  this  soluble  matter  to 
consist?  He  tells  us  that  " mucilaginous,  gelatinous, 
sacchar-ine,  oily  and  extractive  fluid,  and  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water,  are  substances  that  in  their  un- 
changed state  contain  almost  all  the  principles  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  plants."  He  tried  experiments  with 
these  compound  substances  as  manures;  and  though 
the  results  led  him  to  recommend  only  a  partial  fer- 
mentation of  farm-yard  manure  and  a  careful  pre- 
vention of  waste  both  of  soluble  riches  in  the  drain- 
ings  of  dung-heaps  and  of  volatile  ammonia  and 
other  gases  evolved  and  lost  during  the  fermenting 
process,  yet  how  different  were  his  ideas  of  the  true 
food  of  plants  from  those  now  generally  enter- 
tained !  now  that  we  have  got  beyond  the  organic 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  resolve  them  by 
analysis  into  their  ultimate  elements,  whether  gases 
or  solid  minerals;  and  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are 
the  "  universal  specifics  "  for  all  crops  and  soils. 

Then  as  for  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  there  in  rich  soils 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  poor  ones,  or,  if  found  at  all, 
in  a  much  less  quantity  ?"  he  says  that  the  fertility  of  a 
soil  depends  upon  the  state  of  division  and  mixture  of 
the  earthy  materials  and  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  rather  than  upon  any  chemical  action  of  tho 
various  ingredients.  As  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
taken  up  by  a  plant  is  so  small,  and  "  the  earths  cannot 
be  supposed  convertible  into  other  substances  by  any 
process  taking  place  in  the  soil,"  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  soil  are  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  its  physical  and  mechanical  properties,  though 
noxious  substances  may  be  present  which  require  "  cor- 
rection," and  though  some  soils  exert  a  chemical 
energy  in  preserving  vegetable  nourishment  within 
them.  Thus  we  find  Davy  teaching  a  very  different 
doctrine  from  Liebig's  "  mineral  theory,"  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  still  later  views  of  agricultural 
chemists  on  the  connexion  between  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  soil  and  its. productiveness  for  special 
kinds  of  cropping. 

How  clearly  do  we  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the 
advance  made  by  modern  science  since  the  days  of 
Davy,  when  we  find  him  commending  bones  as  a 
manure  ! — not  so   much  for  their  largely-contained 
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phosphate  of  lime,  as  for  their  very  considerable  per- 
centage of  decomposable  auimal  substances,  such  as 
fat,  gelatine,  and  cartilage.  "  Horn,"  he  says,  "is  a 
still  more  powerful  manure  than  bone,  as  it  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  decomposable  animal  matter.  The 
earthy  matter  iu  horn,  and  still  more  that  in  bones, 
pi'events  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  animal 
matter,  and  renders  it  very   durable  in  its  effects." 


Little  did  Sir  Humphrey  think  that  we  should  one  day 
pay  a  very  handsome  price  for  this  same  "earthy 
matter,"  or  phosphate  of  lime,  not  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  "  prevent  rapid  decomposition,"  but,  rendered 
soluble  by  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  precisely 
that  it  may  opei'ate  as  quickly  as  possible  in  effecting 
decompositions  and  combinations  iu  the  soil  in  order  to 
feed  vegetation. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 

MEETING    AT    CHELMSFORD. 


The  Royal  Agi'icultural  Society  has  long  owed  Essex 
a  visit.  In  the  annals  of  modern  agriculture  it  is  a 
county  which  occupies  an  especially  prominent  posi- 
tion, not  perhaps  so  much  for  any  superiority  it  has 
attained,  as  for  the  material  it  has  afforded  for  inte- 
resting and  profitable  discussion.  Even  if  confined  to 
its  own  limits,  and  its  own  organs  of  communication, 
the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  what  good  farmii^g 
really  is,  or  should  be,  has  now  for  sometime  been  kept 
up  with  great  spirit.  We  have  had  what  Lord  Port- 
man  terms  "the  hard  practice"  of  Mr.  Hutley  ever 
I'cady  to  test  the  science-made-easy  of  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Mechi;  the  sound  and  careful  deductions  of  Robert 
Baker;  the  varied  experience  of  Fisher  Hobbs — all 
speaking  directly  to  the  question  of  how  their  acres 
may  be  made  to  pay  the  best  for  cultivation.  The 
doings  in  Essex,  li(»wever,  have  a  fame  which  has  gra- 
dually extended  far  beyond  their  own  boundary  lines. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have,  too,  brought  these 
sayings  and  doings  continually  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  counties  from  which  the  Journal  asked  a  report ; 
it  numbers  from  its  district,  at  least,  some  of  the  most 
practical  and  zealous  of  those  who  sit  at  the  Council 
Board ;  while  it  has,  moreover,  advanced  very  con- 
siderably on  to  the  improved  system  of  modern  hus- 
bandry. 

The  Society,  then,  may  have  determined  on  its 
selection  for  this  year  with  some  confidence.  The 
result  has  fully  justified  any  such  anticipation  of  suc- 
cess. Taken  uniformly,  perhaps  the  best  meeting  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  ever  held  has 
been  just  now  celebrated  at  the  capital  town  of  the 
county  of  Essex.  Generally  well  arranged  and  provided 
for,  the  anniversary  has  been  equally  well  supported. 
The  most  famous  artificers  in  machinery,  and  the  most 
renowned  breeders  of  stock,  have  alike  done  their  best. 
Their  efforts,  too,  have  not  been  unappreciated.  We 
believe  that  as  a  matter  of  business  the  implement 
makers  never  had  a  better  week,  while  the  sale  of 
stock  has  also  been  altogether  unprecedented.  So  many 
ready  purchasers  never  before  thronged  the  show  yard, 
and,  accordingly,  prices  for  Short-horns,  Southdowns, 
and  Suffolks,  ranged  up  to  almost  anything  the  aspiring 


ideas  of  the  seller,  or  the  eager  fancy  of  the  buyer 
might  suggest. 

In  partial  deference  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
the  experiment  is  now  being  made  of  taking  only  a 
triennial  test  of  the  same  implement.  It  was  tried  at 
Chelmsford  for  the  fii'st  time,  and,  without  looking  to 
any  ultimate  effect  or  result  of  such  a  system,  with 
most  unquestionable  success.  Never  was  the  ma- 
chinery under  inspection  so  fully  or  so  fairly 
tried.  Seldom,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  were 
either  the  judges  or  the  exhibitors  unduly  hurried,  or 
outrageously  overtasked.  The  week  commenced  with 
these  gentlemen  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  exhibition ;  the  implements 
selected  for  this  year's  trial  being  chiefly  those  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — ploughs,  harrows,  sub- 
soilers,  scarifiers,  and  so  forth.  Amongst  all  these  the 
great  advance  was  soon  found  to  be  with  that  much 
canvassed  invention,  the  steam-plough.  Since  it  was 
laughed  out  of  the  yard  years  back,  this  "coming" 
aid  to  husbandry  has  enjoyed  but  little  success.  It  has 
certainly  been  talked  of,  and  written  of — only  hitherto 
to  make  itsfailure  in  practical  operation  but  the  more  ap- 
parent. Singularly  erratic  iu  its  movements,  decidedly 
with  a  will  of  its  own,  going  and  stopping,  or  never  going 
at  all,  and  doing  what  work  it  did  in  a  style  more 
extraordinary  than  promising,  ploughing  by  steam  did 
not  take  with  the  public.  The  five  hundred  pound 
prize  of  the  Society,  as  with  a  similar  grand  premium 
for  a  new  guano,  so  looked  like  a  very  cheap  offer  after 
all.  This  five  hundred  pounds,  however, is  now  claimed; 
and  however  the  judges  or  the  Society  may  hesitate, 
popular  opinion  has  gone  far  to  award  it.  Ploughing 
by  steam  has  at  length  been  accomplished.  The 
Chelmsford  meeting  showed  its  work  beautifully  done ; 
the  men  with  a  perfect  command  over  the  implement, 
and  everything  gone  through  as  methodically  as  with 
the  "  Gee"  that  started  "  Boxer"  and  "  Blackbird,"  or 
the  "  Come-hither"  that  turned  them  at  the  headland. 
Fowler's  well-known  draining  plough,  with  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Ransomes'  long  experience  and  ample  powers, 
figures  now  as  a  yet  more  likely  surface -plough. 
We  can  only  repeat  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
performance— that  it  was  more  than  promising.     No 
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doubt  much  has  j'ct  to  be  achieved  before  it  can  come 
iuto  common  use;  but  the  steam-plough  is  no  longei' 
a  bye-word,  with  tliosc  at  least  who  have  witnessed  its 
capabilities ;  and  an  attempt  at  any  rate  will  be  at  once 
made  to  employ  it  in  the  regular  business  of  the 
farm.  The  one  exhibited  was  purchased  during  the 
week  by  an  Essex  landed  proprietor,  Mr.  Cramp,  of 
Witham,  who  proposes  to  let  it  out,  like  the  thrashing- 
machines,  for  the  use  of  his  tenantry  and  neighbours. 
We  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  detail 
of  its  action,  coming  as  this  will  more  properly  within 
the  province  of  our  own  correspondent  to  whom  our 
report  on  the  implement  department  is  entrusted.  He, 
too,  will  have  to  speak  of  Mr.  Smith's  plough,  favour- 
ably introduced  to  notice  some  little  time  since  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
provements in  Boydell's  wonderful  piece  of  machinery 
—ready  now  to  go  anywhere  or  to  do  anything ;  and  as 
for  ])loughing,  if  the  share  will  only  stand,  to  turn 
either  the  softest  loam  or  the  pavement  in  Piccadilly. 

However  successful  the  Messrs.  Ransome  might  be 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  they  were  by  no  means  so  for- 
tunate when  once  more  descending  to  ordinary  means. 
For  the  best  ploughs  of  all  sorts  their  old  opponents, 
the  Howar<^s,  carried  all  before  them.  For  general 
purposes,  for  heavy  land,  for  light  land,  or  ridge 
ploughing,  still  the  Bedford  firm  was  declared  the  best. 
It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  work  here  generally  was 
unusually  good,  while  it  is  equally  as  becoming  to  add 
that  we  heard  no  question  w'hatever  as  to  the  decisions 
given.  The  steam-plough  has  still  a  formidable  rival 
in  the  nice  art  of  what  continued  study  and  ability  have 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of 
the  horse. 

We  must  leave  the  prize  list,  and  the  report  which 
will  follow  it,  to  speak  more  fully  to  this  department  of 
the  show.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  after  some 
trials  on  rye,  the  award  for  the  reaping  machines  is  again 
deferred  till  harvest — a  postponement  by  the  way 
that  gave  but  little  satisfaction  either  to  the  public  or 
the  exhibitors  last  year,  and  that  it  will  be  better  not 
to  set  up  as  a  precedent.  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key,  the 
successful  fii-m  last  season,  and  Dray's  and  Crosskill's 
machines  were  all  in  favour,  so  far  as  their  different 
merits  were  exhibited.  In  another  branch  on  which  the 
powers  of  steam  are  employed  were  found  an  immense 
number  of  thrashing  and  winnowing  machines — 
Ransomes,  with  a  very  neat  and  perfect  one  on  a 
small  scale — Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  in  all  their 
customary  strength — Tuxford,  the  winner  of  last  year's 
memorable  contest — Hornsby,  still  as  useful  as  ever 
— and  Garrett,  with  a  really  fixed  engine,  built 
up  with  brick-work,  and  fitted  like  many  others,  not 
merely  for  thrashing,  winnowing,  and  grinding,  but  al- 
most every  other  purpose  of  the  homestead.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  bazaar  section  of  this  department,  where 
implements  were  not  specially  tried,  exhibited  no  great 
novelty.  The  most  remarkable  amongst  these,  at  least 
to  us,  were  Barrett  and  Exall's  highly  commendable  saw 
for  turning  and  cutting  wood  into  any  shape  and  curve; 
and   an  improvement  by   Mr.  Chambers,   already  fa- 


mous for  his  own  manure  drill,  on  Chandler's,  for  the 
distribution  of  liquid  manure.  This  depends  some- 
thing on  the  same  principle  as  his  own,  the  liquid 
falling  by  a  drop  instead  of  in  a  stream,  and  is  pal- 
pably, in  direct  use  and  saving,  a  great  advance  on  any- 
thing of  the  sort  yet  devised.  It  is  entered  with  the 
companion  drill,  on  the  stand  of  the  Messrs.  Garrett. 

If  we  can  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  display  of  im- 
plements, we  may  say  as  much  or  yet  more  for  the 
show  of  stock.  When  the  turn  of  the  latter  did  come, 
they  certainly  had  the  call.  The  freshest  of  visitors 
could  scarcely  resist  diving  at  once  through  the  many 
famous  stands  of  machinery,  intent  above  all  things 
else  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Short-horn  bull — 
of  the  Southdown  that  had  beaten  Jonas  Webb — or  for 
a  long  look  at  such  a  range  of  Suffolk  horses  as  no  man 
ever  saw  before.  Without  going  into  statistics,  it 
struck  us,  in  walking  through  them,  that  the  classes  of 
Shorthorns  were  not  numerically  so  strong  as  we  have 
seen  them.  There  was  no  mistake,  however,  about  the 
excellence  of  some  of  them.  Lord  Feversham's  prize 
bull,  for  instance — Gloucester — which  took  the  first 
prize  in  Paris  last  year  and  the  second  at  Carlisle,  was 
only  here  a  commended  animal.  One  might  so  look 
for  something  extraordinary  to  stand  so  far  before  him. 
And  such  is  the  case.  For  shape  and  quality — a  fine, 
full,  but  compact  frame,  a  head  that  shows  the  highest 
breeding,  and  a  touch  that  tells  it  still  more,  we  at 
least,  in  our  time,  have  never  seen  so  near  an  approach 
to  a  perfect  animal  as  "  Master  Butterfly"  now  is.  We 
confess  that,  after  the  character  Mr.  Towneley  has  ob- 
tained for  "  forcing,"  we  did  not  expect  this  bull  could 
have  so  much  fui'ther  developed  himself,  since  we 
saw  him  last  year.  As  a  young  animal  he  always 
looked  very  like  that  excellence  which  has  now  been 
realized.  His  condition,  moreover,  was  not  against 
him,  and  altogether  never  did  a  high-priced  animal 
look  more  like  "  a  return  for  the  outlay."  He  goes 
to  Australia,  through  the  agency  of  Mr,  Strafford^ 
at  the  unprecedented  sum  of  twelve  hundred  guineas-— 
a  thousand,  and  that  long  since,  having  been  hitherto 
the  limit  for  a  Shorthorn.  For  the  information  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  deal  in  such  laudable  curiosities,  we 
may  remind  them  that  a  portrait  of  "  Master  Butter- 
fly," with  his  full  pedigree  and  performances,  appears 
in  the  Farmer's  3Iagazinc  for  April  last.  The  second 
Master  Butterfly  was  sold  to  Mr,  Majoribanks  for  three 
hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Ambler,  who  took  the  second  prize  in  this  class 
with  a  highly-bred  animal,  sells  his  prize  bull-calf  for 
two  hundred ;  indeed,  the  run  upon  this  stock — what 
with  France,  Australia,  and  America  to  compete  for  it, 
is  more  extraordinary  than  evei*.  At  Chelmsford 
the  supply  by  no  means  equalled  the  demand.  Colonel 
Towneley,  as  ho  is  now  written,  it  will  be  seen, 
stood  equally  high  in  the  cow  classes ;  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Warlaby,  taking  the  first  prize  with  the  only  animal 
he  exhibited.  We  doubt,  though,  whether  the  sort 
here  was  altogether  so  good  as  these  two  celebrated 
breeders  have  had  before  to  encounter. 

A  very  good  show  of  Herefords,  with  Lord  Berwick, 
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and  a  new  man  or  two  to  tlie  love,  and  a  mixed  lot  of 
Devons,  complete  the  array  of  regulars.  Mr.  Quartley's 
prize  Devon  bull  was  a  long  way  the  best  of  the  breed- 
famously  furnished  thoughout,  though  hardly  so  much 
of  him  as  people  now  want  for  their  money.  Indeed 
we  are  afraid,  if  we  may  whisper  it,  there  is  a  growing 
opinion  with  many  that  the  pure  Devon  is  but  a  fancy 
article  after  all.  It  is  certain  their  numbers  do  not 
much  increase  in  the  show-yard.  In  the  "  other 
breeds"  the  great  novelty  was  the  foreign  cattle,  with 
French  judges  to  award  the  very  handsome  premiums 
offered  by  the  Society.  The  only  one  our  countrymen 
seemed  to  approve  was  a  beautiful,  even,  white  Charo- 
laise  cow.  The  other  premiums  were  only  of  a  com- 
plimentary character. 

One  of  the  first  rumours  we  heard,  on  entering  the 
town,  was  the  wonderful  show  of  Southdown  sheep.  All 
the  best  men  were  here ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Rigden, 
Mr.  Sainsbury,  and  Mr.  Lugar,  all  sure  to  win. 
Strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them  did ;  two  breeders  that 
have  long  been  well  content  to  play  a  second  part  now 
standing  first.  Lord  Walsingham,  however,  has  been 
long  creeping  on,  and  Mr.  Overman  has  been  either 
a  judge  or  an  exhibitor  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  Great  was  the  astonishment  on  the  Babra- 
ham  Paris  prize  sheep  being  reckoned  only  the 
second  best,  and  strong  the  discussion  which  ensued. 
There  is  no  mistake,  though,  about  the  one  that  beat 
him — Mr.  Overman's  shearling  ram ;  an  animal  of  very 
magnificent  frame,  and  that,  like  Mr.  Webb's,  has  been 
on  his  travels  this  summer,  having  been  out  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  a  first  prize  sheep  at  Norwich  and 
Stowmarket.  However  much  canvassed  by  friends 
and  foes,  the  effect  of  the  award  in  the  yard  was  in- 
stantaneous ;  a  great  many  sheep  from  the  Weasenham 
flock  being  let  at  very  high  prices,  three  at  fifty, 
sixty,  and  eighty  guineas,  and  the  prize  ram  sold  to 
the  French  Government  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas !  One  result  of  this  decree  must  be  a  source  of 
advantage  to  the  shows  of  the  Society.  For  a  year  or 
two  at  least,  until  he  regains  his  accustomed  rank,  we 
may  most  probably  find  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  again  in  the 
list  of  exhibiters.  He  has  had  his  share  of  good  things, 
and  can  well  afford  to  bear  an  occasional  change 
of  place.  In  fact,  considering  how  his  own  flock 
is  now  distributed,  it  would  be  odd  indeed  if  he 
be  not  occasionally  beaten  with  his  own  weapons. 
AH  the  winning  sheep  looked  like  his  sort— larger 
framed,  and  more  of  them  every  way,  than  the 
thorough-bred  ones  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Sir  John  Shelley  send  us  from  Sussex.  Though 
opposed  to  some  extraordinary  sheep  of  Mr.  Sains- 
bury's,  there  was  little  cavilling  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Lord  Walsingham's.  His  first  prize  ram  was  very 
perfect,  bo  well  and  fully  developed  that  it  required  a 
practised  eye  to  detect  any  failure;  his  breadth  of 
frame  quite  astonishing,  and  his  thighs,  too  often  a 
weak  point  in  the  Downs,  very  good.  It  will  be  seen 
his  lordship  had  it  also  all  his  own  way  with  the  ewes ; 
and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  perseverance  he  has 
shown  with  hia  flock,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he 


has  supported  the  Society,  there  is  no  one  who  could 
be  more  honestly  congratulated  on  his  now  signal 
triumph.  His  Lordship  sells  his  first  pen  of  prize 
ewes  to  go  to  America,  at  a  hundred  guineas. 

In  the  Long-wools  the  advance  of  the  Cotswolils  was 
most  remarkable.  They  wei-e  in  far  more  favour  than 
usual,  although  it  is  said  the  foreign  trade  is  just  at 
present  taking  strongly  to  the  Leicesters.  Mr.  Pawlctt 
here  again  had  the  lion's  share,  while  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Lane,  Beale  Browns,  and  Game  are  once 
more  associated  with  the  successful  Cotswolds.  The 
Chelmsford  Sheep  Show  resolves  itself  into  one  grand 
query  for  the  after-consideration  of  the  Society — Is  a 
long-wool  man  fit  to  judge  a  short-wool  sheep  ? 

Regarded  either  for  its  general  excellence,  or  for  the 
still  gradual  improvement  that  is  taking  place   in  this 
department   of  the   Society's  Exhibitions,  the  horse- 
show  was  very  remarkable.    It  is  but  three  years  since 
that  at  Gloucester  the  entry  of  this  description  of  stock 
was  quite  unw'orthy  of  the  Yard,     There  is  no  conceal- 
ing the  iact  that  much  of  this  increased  attraction  cannot 
be  claimed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society.     They   have 
taken  but    little  care  to   provide    anything    of   the 
kind ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Local  Committee 
in  Chelmsford,    as   with    local    authorities    in    Lin- 
coln   and     Carlisle,     more     than     half    the     horse- 
show  would  have  been  wanting.    We  hope  by  another 
year  that  these  premiums  will  come  directly  from  the 
Society,  and  that  the  Direction  will  not  ignore,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  prize-list,  that  noble  animal  the 
horse  in  his  noblest  form.     If,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
any  one  to  be  especially  proud  of,  he  it  is,    and   it 
becomes  a  national  Society  to  honour  him  accordingly. 
We  are  happy  to  see  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  pro- 
posed at  the  last  general  meeting,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  will  be  persevered  with.     We  have  often 
ourselves,  ere  this,  impressed  the  policy  of  more  attention 
being  given  to  this  section  of  the  show;  and  the  manage- 
ment need  only  look  round  the  yard  to  be  convinced  how 
popular  it  is  with  the  public.      As  we  have   already 
hinted,  the  show  of  Suflolk  horses,  in  all  their  different 
classes — stallions,  mares,  and  young  animals— was  ex- 
traordinary for  its  strength  both  in  numbers  and  merit. 
There  were  but  few  iulerior   animals  to  detract  I'rom 
the  uniform  character  of  this  fine  breed  of  cart-horse. 
Curiously  enough,  though,  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
stallion  was  given  against  them — to  a  Clydesdale  horse, 
"  Britain,"  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.     It  would  be  only  false  delicacy  to  conceal  the 
fact   that  the  judges  stood  very   much    alone   here. 
Good    before,    and  a  light,    cheerful-looking  hoi-se, 
the  Clydesdale   had  hardly  that  perfect   form  which 
should   mark   a  prize  animal  of  any  kind.     He  was 
rather  wanting  behind,  with  thin,  weak  thighs,  and 
hardly  of  that  weight  which  is  deemed  so  essential  for  a 
draught  horse.     It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  his 
action  was  reported  to  be  excellent ;  but  of  this  the 
l)ublic  had  no  opi)ortunity  of  judging.     His  stock,  too, 
arc  said  to  be  very  good,  and,  like  himself,  frequent 
winners  in  the  North, 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Suftblks  had  it,  with 
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this  exception,  all  their  own.  Indeed,  the  show  of 
othei"  sorts  was  not  of  the  average  strength  of  the  last 
two  years ;  the  difference  in  the  locality,  no  doubt,  in 
great  measure  accounting  for  this.  In  the  sales  of  the 
week  we  may  mention  that  Jlr.  Barthropp  disposed  of 
his  second  prize  mare  (witli  her  foal) — a  prize  winner 
so  far  back  as  the  Exeter  meeting — for  a  hundred-and- 
fifty  guineas.     She  goes  into  Wales. 

Taking  a  long  running  jump  from  number  3'28  to 
665,  we  come  to  more  horses  distinguished  under  the 
head  of  "Special  Prizes."  It  scarcely  need  be  re- 
marked that  this  arrangement  is  as  inconvenient  as 
possible  in  the  catalogue,  and  quite  as  much  or  more 
so  in  the  yard.  No.  300  and  600  stand  almost  side  by 
side ;  and  if  the  aim  were  to  puzzle  any  one  who 
wished  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  it  could 
hardly  be  more  successfully  attained.  We  only 
trust  by  next  year  that  many  of  these  "  Specials"  will 
fall  into  regular  succession ;  and  then  we  may  leave 
them  with  all  confidence  to  that  organ  of  "  order" 
which  so  admirably  distinguishes  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 
The  division  here  included  every  variety  of  breed  but 
the  cart  horse — thorough-bred  stallions,  hunters,  hacks, 
and  young  stock.  They  were  nearly  all  good,  the  hacks 
and  hunters  particularly  so.  Of  those  now  in  work 
there  were  many  to  make  a  man's  mouth  water; 
such  as  Captain  Barlow  Robinson  horse,  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  Lincoln ;  Mr.  Bullock's 
grey  that  stood  beside  him ;  Mr.  James's  hack 
mare;  and  in  the  same  class  one  of  the  most 
handsome  cobs  ever  seen.  She  was  a  bay  Welsh  mare, 
standing  thirteen  hands  and  a-half,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Beever,  of  Cowbridge,  and  her  price  a  hundred-and- 
fifty  !  Nothing  but  her  size  could  have  prevented  her 
being  the  first  of  her  class.  The  prize  for  thorough- 
bred stallions  went  deservedly  enough  to  the  British 
Yeoman,  who  showed  so  well  at  Carlisle  last  year.  He 
is  not  only  himself  a  magnificent  horse,  but  the  sire  of 
some  capital  stock.  The  entry  against  him  was  not 
very  strong. 

A  famous  show  of  pigs,  and  a  far  better  than  usual 
one  of  poulti-y,  complete  the  catalogue.  Amongst  the 
former  the  over-feeding  proviso  was  most  cavalierly 
treated  :  some  of  the  unhappy  animals  looked  like 
dying  where  they  lay  ;  and  if  they  do  ever  return  to  a 
fit  state  for  "  breeding  purposes,"  it  will  require  a  deal 
of  fasting  and  physic  to  do  it.  We  only  wish  Professor 
Simonds  would  turn  his  attention  a  little  more  to 
this,  and  even  on  his  own  authority  expel  a  few  such 
ofienders.  The  public  treat  such  exhibitions  just  as 
they  should  do— as  the  mere  farce  it  is ;  and  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  bring  the  Society  into  question. 
Some  beautiful  Berkshires  and  white  pigs,  large  and 
small  in  great  force,  were  chiefly  distinguished.  We 
were  rather  disappointed  at  not  seeing  "  The  Im- 
proved Essex  "  better  represented.  The  district 
required  it  of  them.  In  the  poultry,  the  Dorkings 
held  their  well-deserved  ascendancy,  backed  by  some 
choice  Haraburghs;  with  the  Cochin-Chinas  still 
sonorous  and  unsightly  as  ever. 

The  dinner  took  place  on  the  Thursday,  and  the 


Pavilion,  laid  for  a  thousand,  was  nearly  tilled.  It 
was  noticeable  for  the  imposing  array  of  foreign  visitors, 
and  the  good  addresses  they  delivered.  Monsieur 
Trehonnais — half  an  Englishman,  however,  by  this — 
began  with  a  very  catching  one.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Marquis  do  Vogue,  who  combined  with  a  capital  de- 
livery a  great  deal  of  excellent  matter,  and  commanded  a 
cheer  for  almost  every  sentence.  We  never  witnessed 
anything  more  thoroughly  effective.  On  our  own  side, 
the  speech  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  James,  when  giving  "  The  Labouring  Classes." 
The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  him  is  to  recommend 
our  readers  to  turn  to  it,  in  our  report  of  the  dinner. 
Mr.  Waddington  answered  for  the  railways.  We  wish 
the  comi^liment  had  been  better  deserved.  The  arrange- 
ments, so  far  as  we  saw  of  them,  were  quite  worthy  of 
the  Eastern  Counties. 

A  handsome  flower  show,  a  slow  ball,  with  flags 
flying,  bells  ringing,  and  evergreens  bending  over  the 
much-admiring  visitor,  made  out  a  memorable  week 
of  it  for  the  good  town  of  Chelmsford. 


PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE,  &c. 

SHORT-HOENED  CATTLE. 

Judges. — Captain  Thomas  Ball,  Stephens  fSreen,  Dublin. 
John  Grey,  Dilston,  Northumberland. 
Thos.  Parkiuson,  Hexgreave  Park,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Class  1. — Bulb,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1854, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £30  to  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley 
Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Second  priz:-,  £15  to  Hecry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

Commended. — Mr.  Langston's  bull,  and  Lord  Feveraham'a 
two  bulls. 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  Is   of  July,  1854,  and  more 
than  oae  year  old. 
First  prize,  £25  to  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

Second  Prize,  £15  to  Mark  Barroby,  of  Dishforth,  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. 

Class  3. — Bull  calves,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months 
old. 
The  prize  of  £5  to  Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

Class  4. — Cows,  in  milk  or  iu  calf. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Lieut. -Col.  Towuelcy,  of  Towneley 
Park,  Burnley. 

Second  prize  of  £10  to  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 
Class  5. — Heifers,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 
Second  prize  of  £10  to  Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hiuton, 
near  Swindon,  Wilts. 

Class  6.— Yearling  heifers. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  Richard  Booth,  of  V/arlaby,  Northal- 
lerton, Yorkshire. 

Second  prize  of  £5  to  Charles  Pascoe  Grenfel,  of  Taplow 
Court,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

HEREFORDS. 
Judges. — Samuel  Bloxsidge,  Warwick. 

William  Tmdall,  Wheatley,  near  Doncaster. 
John  Williams,  Kiugsland,  Herefordshire. 
Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1854, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
Firstprize  of  £30  to  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury. 
Second  prize  of  £15  to  Edward  Price,  of  Court  House, 
Pembridge,  Hereford. 

Commended, — Mr.  Taylor's  bull. 
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Class  2. — Bull?, calved  since  tlie  1st  of  July,  1854,  and  more 
than  one  year  old. 

First  prize  of  £25  to  William  Kaester,  of  Thinghill,  VViih- 
ington,  Hereford. 

Second  prize  of  £15  to  Edward  Williams,  of  Llowes  Court, 
near  Clirow,  Radnor. 

lligldij  Commended. — Mr.  Rea's  bull. 
Class  3. — Bull  calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. 

The  prize  of  £5  to  William  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  Leominster. 

Commended. — Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  bull  calf. 
Class  4. — Cows,  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

First  prize  of  £20  to  William  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  Leomin- 
ster. 

Second  prize  of  £10  to  Philip  Turner,  of  the  Leen,  Pera- 
bridge,  Leominster. 

Hiyhly  Commended. — Mr.  Walker's  cow. 
Class  5. — Heifers,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 

First  prize  of  £15  to  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  iShrews- 
bury. 

Second  prize  of   £10   to   William  Raester,  of  Thinghill, 
Witbington,  Hereford. 

Class  6. — Yearling  heifers. 

First  prize  of  £10  to  William  Raester,  of  Thinghill,  Witb- 
ington, Hereford. 

Second  prize  of  £5  to  Walter  Maybery,  of  Brecon. 

Higldy  commended. — Mr.  Maybery'a  heifer. 

This  class  was  generally  commended. 

DEVON   CATTLE. 
Judges. — Samuel  Bloxsidge,  Warwick. 

William  Tindall,  Wheatley,  near  Doncaster. 
John  Williams,  Kingsland,  Herefordshire. 
Class  1. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1854, 
and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £30  to  John  Quartly,  of  Champson  Molland, 
South  Molton,  Devon;  second  of  £15  to  W.  M.  Gibbs,  of 
Bishops  Lydeard,  Taunton. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  Farthing's  bull. 
Class  2. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  and  more 
than  one  year  old. 
First  prize  of  £25  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert ;  second  of  £15 
to  John  C.  Halse,  of  MoUand,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  Corner's  bull. 
CL.A.SS  3. — Bull  calf  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. 
The  prize  of  £5  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Exeter. 

Class  4. — Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  James  Quartly,  of  Molland  House, 
South  Molton,  Devon  ;  second  of  £10  to  Walter  Farthing,  of 
Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  William  B.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Quartly, 
and  Mr.  Halse's  cows. 

Class  5. — Heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  James  Quartly,  of  Molland  House, 
South  Molton ;  second  of  £10  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 
Class  6. — Yearling  Heifers. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  Maiden 
Newton,  Dorset ;  second  of  £5  to  James   Hole,  of  Knowle 
House,  Dunster,  Somerset. 
This  class  was  generally  commended. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 
[Not  including  Shorthorns,  llerefords,  or  Devons.] 
Judges. — Samuel  Bloxsidge,  Warwick. 

William  Tindall,  Wheatley,  near  Doncaster. 
John  W^illiams,  Kingsland,  Herefordshire. 
Class  1. — Bulls  calved  previously  to  the  Ist  July,  1854, 

and  not  exceeding  four  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  Thet- 
ford  (Suffolk);  second  of  £10  to  James  S.  Turner,  of  Chyngton 
Farm,  Seaford,  (Sussex). 

Class  2. — Bulls  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  and 

more  than  one  year  old. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrows  Nest, 
Ipswich  (SuflFolk). 

Class  3. — Cows  in-railk  oi  iu-calf. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  James  Gorringe,  of  Tilton-Selmeston, 
Lewes  (Sussex) ;  second  of  £5  to  Thomas  M.  Hudson,  of  Castle 
Acre,  Swaffhara  (Suffolk). 


Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
The   prize  of  £10  to  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  Thet- 
ford  (Suffolk). 

Class  5.— Yearling  Heifers. 
The  prize  of  £5  to  G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrows  Nest, 
Ipswich  (Suffolk). 

HORSES. 
Agricultural  Horses  generally. 

Judges. — Patrick  Graham  Barns,  Limekills,  near  Glasgow. 
William  Greaves,  Matlock-Bath,  Derbyshire. 
Wm.  Charles  Spooner,  Eling,  near  Southampton. 
John   Warsop,  Alconbury  Manor  House,   Hun- 
tingdon. 
Class  1. — Stallions   for  Agricultural    purposes,   foaled  pre- 
viously to  the  1st  of  January,  1854. 

First  prize  of  £30  to  H.K.U.  Priuce  Albert  (Clydesdale); 
second  of  £20  to  Manfred  Biddell,  of  Play  ford,  Ipswich  (Suf- 
folk). 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  T.  B.  Hildyard's  grey  stallion. 

Commended. — Mr.  Barthropp's  chesnut  Suffolk ;  Mr.  John 
N.  Willes'  half-bred  chesnut  Suffolk ;  Mr.  Geo.  John  Rust's 
bay  Essex;  Mr.  BuUer's  brown  Oxfordshire;  Mr.  Edwd.  R. 
Blewitt's  and  Mr.  Cragg'a  stallions. 

Class  2. — Stallions  for  Agricultural  purposes,  foaled  in  the 
year  1854. 

First  Prize  of  £20  to  G.  M.  Sexton,  of  Earl's  Hall,Cockfield, 
Sudbury  (Suffolk);  second  of  £10  to  G.  D.  Badham,  of  the 
Sparrow's  Nest,  Ipswich  (Suffolk). 

Highly  commended. — Messrs.  Samuel  and  Robert  Spencer's 
brown  roan  stallion. 

Commended. — Mr.  Samuel  Sparshott's  bay,  and  Mr.  John 
William's  chesnut  Suffolk  stallions. 

Class  3. — Agricultural  St&llions,  foaled  in  the  year  1855. 

The  Prize  of  £15  to  Samuel  Clay  den,  of  Little  Lmton, 
Cambridge  (Suffolk). 

Higldy  commended. — Mr.  MatthewBerridge's  black  Leicester- 
shire Stallion. 

Class  4. — Mares  and  Foals  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

First  Prize  of  £20  to  George  Carter,  of  Danbury,  Chelmsford 
(Suffolk);  second  of  £10  to  N.  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cretingham 
Rookery,  Woodbridge  (Suffolk). 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  Charles  Cordy's  chesnut  Suffolk 
mare  and  foal. 

Class  5. — Two-year-old  fillies  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

First  Prize  of  £15  to  Samuel  Wiinch,  of  Great  Holland, 
Colchester  (Suffolk);  second  of  £10  to  Samuel  Clayden,  of 
Little  Linton,  Cambridge  (Suffolk). 

Highly  commended. — H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  brown  Clydes- 
dale filly. 

Commended. — Mr.  Saml.  Wolton's  chesnut  Suffolk ;  Mr. 
John  Ward's  chesnut  Suffolk;  and  Mr.  Edwd.  Holland's  bay 
Gloucester  fillies. 

This  claas  was  generally  commended. 

Dray  Horses. 
Class  1. — Stallion,  foaled  previously  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1854. 
The  Prize  of  £20  to  W^illiam  Baker  and  Son,  of  Bury  Farm, 
Stapelford,  Cambs. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  Robt.  Whitehead's  grey  stallion. 
Commended. — Mr.  Robt.  Kersey's  chesuut  Suffolk  stallion. 

Class  2. — Stallion  foaled  in  the  year  1854. 
The  Prize  of  £15  to  Charles  Timra,  of  Scrooby  House,  Bawtry. 
The  Judges  especicdly  commend  two  cart  stallions  exhibited 
by  Monsieur  Ferdinand  Robbe  Duchateau,  as  specimens  of 
French  horses. 

SHEEP. 

Leicesters. 
Judges. — William  Torr,  Aylesby  Manor  House,  Grimsby. 
William  Hesseltine,  Worlaby  House,  Brigg. 
Robert  Smith,  Emmett's  Grange,  South  Molton. 
Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  £25   to  Thomas   E.  Pawlett,  of  Beestoo, 
Sandy,   Beds  ;   second   of  £15   to  Thomas   E.  Pawlett,  of 
Beeston. 

Commended. — Mr.  Thomas  E.  Pawlett  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Cresswell's  rams. 
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Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  £25  to  Thomas  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston ; 
secuudof£15  to  R.  W.  C  res  well,  of  Ravenstone,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. 
Class  3. — Pens  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  J.  G.  Watkins,  of  Woodfield,  Omhers- 
ley,  Worcester;  second  of  £10  to  George  Turuer,  of  Barton, 
Exeter. 

Southdown  or  other  Short-woolled  Sheep. 
Judges. — George  Brown,  Avebury,  near  Marlborough. 
Henry  Chamberlain,  Desford,  near  Leicester. 
Peter  Purves,  The  Grove,  Brampton,  Huntingdous. 
Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of   £25    to   Henry  Overman,  of  Weasenham, 
Roiigham,  Norfolk  ;  second  of  £15  to  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babra- 
ham,  Cambridgeshire. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  25/.  to  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall, 
Thetford;  second  of  £15  to  Lord  Walsingham. 
Class  3. — Pens  of  live  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Lord  Walsingham ;   second  of  £10  to 
Lord  Walsingham. 

Long-woolled  Sheep. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 
Judges. — Robert  Roughen  Aylmer^Westacre Abbey, Norfolk, 
Edmund  Lane  Franklin,  Ascott,  near  Wallingford. 
Nathaniel  Chamerlain  Stone,  Rowley  Fields, Leicst. 
Class  1. — Shearling  Rams  (Cotswolds). 
First  prize  of  £25  to  James  Walker,  of  Northleach,  Glou- 
cester ;  second  of  £15  to  Thomas  Beale  Brown,  of  Hampen, 
Audoversford,  Gloucester. 

Class  2.— Rams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prize  of  £25  to  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm, 
Northleach,  Gloucester;   second  of  £15  to  William  Game, 
Jan.,  of  Kilkenny  Farm,  Bibury,  Gloucester. 

Commended. — Mr.  George  Fletcher  and  Mr.  John  Game's 
Cotswold  rams. 
Class  3. — Pens  of  five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm, 
Northleach;    second  of  £10  to  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield 
Farm,  Northleach. 

Commended. — Mr.  Thomas  Walker's  pen  of  five  Cotswold 
ewes. 

PIGS. 
Judges. — Thomas  Trotter,  Bywell,  near  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
Charles  Randal),  Chadbury,  near  Evesham. 
Arnold  Denman,  Stoneham,  near  Lewes. 
Class  1. — Boars  of  a  large  breed. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  Rev.  C.  T.  James,  of  Ermington,  Ivy 
Bridge,  Devon ;  second,  £5,  to  John  Harrison,  jun.,  of  Heaton 
Norris,  Stockport. 

Commended. — Mr.  Thomas  Birkbeck's    and   Mr    Samuel 
Munro's  boars. 

Class  2. — Boars  of  a  small  breed. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Chillesford  Lodge, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk ;    second,  £5,  to  Richard  England,  of 
Arthington,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  John  Harrison's  and  Mr.  James 
Marriott's  boars. 

Commended. — Mr.  George  Mangle's  and  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp's 
boars. 

Class  3. — Breeding  sows  of  a  large  breed. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  William  B.  Wainman,of  Cathead,  Cross 
Hills,  Yorkshire. 

HigJdy  commended. — Mr.  Henry  Blandford's  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  T.  James's  sows. 

Class  4. — Breeding  sows  of  a  small  breed. 
The  prize  of  £1C  to  H.  Scott  Hayward,  of  Folkington,  Wil- 
lingdon,  Sussex. 

Specially  commended. — Mr.  George  Mangle's  sow. 
Highly  commended. — Mr.  William  Hatton's  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp's  sows. 

Commended. — Mr.  George  Mangle's    two  sows,   and   Mr. 
Thomas  Crisp's  sow. 

Class  5. — Pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-Pigs  of  a  large  breed, 
of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight  mouths  old. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  James,  of  Erming- 
ton, Ivy  Bridge,  Devon. 

Highly  commended. — Mr.  William  James  Sadler's  Berkshire 
sows. 


Commended.— Mr.  Edward  Bowly's  Berkshire  sows. 
Class  6.— Pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-Pigs  of  a  small  breed, 

of  tlie  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight  months  old. 

The  prize  of  Jt,10  to  Robert  11.  Watson,  of  Bolton  Park, 
Wigtoii,  Cumberland. 

}Iir/h!y  commended.— Mr.  Thos.  Crisp's  sow  pigs. 

Commended.— Mr.  Robert  H.   Watson's,    H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert's,  and  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell's  sow-pigs. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

GIVEN    BY   THE    CHELMSFORD    LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

HORSES. 

Class  1. — Thorough-bred  Stallions. 
The  prize  of  £30  to  Messrs.  Robert  and  James  Moffatt,  of 
Newton-of-Rockliffe,  Carlisle,  for  British  Yeoman,  by  Liver- 
pool, out  of  Fancy,  by  Osmond. 

Commended. — Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker's  Ptolemy. 

Class  2. — Hunter  Stallions. 
The  prize  of  £30  to  Samuel  Adams,  of  Great  Waltham, 
Chelmsford,  for  Tom  Moody,  by  The  Flyer,  dam  by  Smoleuako. 
Commended. — Mr.  Wm.  Jex'a  stallion. 

Class  3. — Coaching  Stallions. 
The  prize  of  £25  to  George  Rayson,  of  Highhead  Castle 
Farm,  Carlisle. 

Class  4. — Hackney  Stallions. 
The  prize  of  £25  to  William  Jex,  of  Hopton,  Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

Commended. — Mr.  Anthony  Hamond'a  stallion. 

Class  5. — Hunter  Mares. 
The  prize  of  £20,  withheld. 

Class  6. — Hackney  Mares. 
The  prize  of  £20  to  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  James,  of  Er- 
mington, Ivy  Bridge,  Devon. 

Commended.  —  The    Rev.    Mr.     Beevors    and    Anthony 
Hamond's  mares. 

Class  7. — Geldings  of  any  age,  for  Hunting  purposes. 
The  prize  of  £15  to  Frederick  Barlow,  of  the  Shrubbery, 
Hasketon,  Woodbridge. 

Class  8.— Geldings  under  four  years  old,  for  Hunting  pur- 
poses. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  Earl  of  Darnley,  of  Cobham  Hall, 
Gravesend. 

Highly  commended.— Sit  Wilfred  Lawson's  gelding. 
Commended.— Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Emery's  gelding. 
Class  9. — Hackney  Geldings  of  any  age. 

The  prize  of  £15  to  Francis  Barker,  of  Westlands,  Ingate- 
stone,  Essex. 

Class  10.— Hackney  geldings  under  four  years  old. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  Frederick  Barlow,  of  the  Shrubbery, 
Hasketon,  Woodbridge. 

FOR    FOREIGN    CATTLE. 

GIVEN  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

Judges. — M.  Eugene  Gareau, 

The  Hon.  M.  de  Villera  de  Pit^, 
M.  de  Gingins  d'Eclepens. 
Bulls  of  any  pure  breed,  calved  before  the  1st  May,  1855, 
First  prize  of  £30  to  Comte  de  Bouille,  a  Villars  (Nievre), 
France. 

Second    prize    of    £25  to  Monsr.  Charadame,  a  Ecouche 
(Orne),  France.  ,  ,    ^  ,     . 

Third  prize  of  £20  to  Monsr.  AUier,  Directeur  dela  Colonie 
Agricole  de  Petit  Bourg  (Seine  et  Oise),  France. 

Fourth  prize  of  £15  to  Monsr.  Eluard,  a  Vert,  Saint  Denis 
(Seine  et  Marne),  Frp.nce. 

Fifth  prize  of  £10  to  Monsr.  Philipe.  ^  Grisoller  (Aix). 
Cows  or  Heifers  of  any  pure  breed,  calved  before  the  1st 
November,  1854. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Comte  de  Bouille,  a  Villars  (Nievre). 
Second  prize  of  £15  to  Monsr.  Eluard,  a  Vert,  Saint  Denis 
(Seine  et  Marne). 

Third   prize   of  £10   to  Monsr.   Allier,  Directeur    de  la 
Colonie  Agricole  de  Petit  Bourg  (Seine  et  Oise). 

Fourth  prize  of  £5  to  Monsr.  Dutrone,  k  Trousseawville 
(Calvados). 

VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 
Professor  Suionds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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PRIZES    FOR    IMPLEMENTS. 

JUDGES. 
For  Ploughs — 

Claris  Sewell  Read,  Barton  Hall,  Thetford, 

Henry  Berney  Caldwell,  Hilborowe.uear  Brandon. 

Thomas  Huskinson,  Epperstone,  Southwell. 

Thomas  Hawkins,  Smallbridge,  Bures-St.  Mary,  Suffolk. 
For   Harrows,   Cultivators,   Clod-crushers,  &c. — 

John  Jephson  Rowley,  Ruwthorne,  near  Chesterfield. 

John  Clarke,  Loug  Suttou,  Lincolnshire. 
For  Tile  Machines,  Draining  Tools,  &c. — 

John  HallNaldek,  Alvescote,  Gloucestershire. 

William  Chalcraft,  Bramsholt  Hcuse,uear  Liphook. 
Consulting  Engineers — 

Charles  Edwards  Amos,  Grove,  Southwood. 

John  Vinet  Goocu,  Stratford,  Essex. 

For  the  plough  best  adapted  for  general  purposes — £7,  to 
J  and  F.  Howard ;  £4,  to  William  Ball ;  and  £4  to  E.  H. 
Bentall. 

For  the  plough  best  adapted  for  heavy  land— £5,  to  J.  and 
F.  Howard  ;  £3,to  Wra.  Ball  ;  and  £2,  to  Ransomes  and  Sims. 

F.ir  the  plough  best  adapted  for  light  land — £l,  to  J.  aud 
F.  Howard  ;  £2.  to  Ransomes  and  Sims  ;  £2,  t  j  Wm.  Ball ; 
and  £>,  to  E.  H.  Bentall. 

For  a  ridge  plough — £3,  to  J.  and  F.  Howard. 

For  a  turu-wrest  plough  -  £2,  to  Ranaomes  and  Sims. 

For  a  pipe  and  tile  machine— £5,  to  J.  Whiteliead;  £4,  to 
T.  Seragg;  and  £5,  to  H.  Claytnn. 

For  a  set  of  draining  tools— £3,  to  Burgess  and  Key. 

For  a  clod  crusher  for  I  eavy  land— £3,  to  A,  Crosskill ;  £3, 
to  W.  Dray  and  Co. ;  £2,  to  W.  Cambridge  ;  £2,  to  Ran- 
somes and  Sims  ;  aud  £2,  to  W.  Dray  and  Co. 

For  a  plain  roller — £2,  to  Ransomes  aud  Sims. 

For  a  plain  roller  for  lij;ht  laud— £2,  to  Hill  and  Smith  ; 
and  £?,  to  E.  H  Bentall. 

For  a  heavy  land  era  her — £2,  to  A.  Crosskill. 

Fora  subsoiler— £5,  to  E.  H.  BentfU  ;  £4,  to  Hill  and 
Smith;  £4,  to  Dray  and  Co.;  £3.  to  J.  ai.d  F.  Howard; 
£3,  to  Ransomes  nid  Sims  ;  and  £1,  to  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co. 

For  general  purpose  harrows— £  J,  to  W.  Williams;  £3,  to 
J.  aud  F.  Howard;  and  £2,  to  Ransomes  and  Sims. 

For  dras;  harrows— £3,  to  J.  and  F.Howard;  and  £2,  to 
W.  Williams. 

F.ir  light  or  seed  harrows— £3,  to  J.  and  F.  Howard;  £2, 
to  W.  V\  illiams;  and  £2,  to  E.  H.  Bentall. 

For  light  harrows  adapted  as  cullivators  for  heavy  land — 
£3,  to  E.  H.  Bentall;  £3,  to  R.  Coleman;  and  £2,  to  Ran- 
Bomes  aud  Sims. 

For  light  harrows  adapted  as  cultivators  for  light  land— 
£3,  to  R.  Coleman;  £3,  :o  E.R.  Bentall ;  and  £1,  to  Phillips 
and  Wood. 

For  a  scarifier  or  parer— £3,  to  R.  Coleman  ;  and  £2,  to 
E.  H.  Bentall. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

T.  F.  GrifRths  and  Co.,  for  a  patent  cheese-making  ap- 
paratus. 

R.  Boby,  for  a  patent  corn  screen. 

G  P.NC,  for  the  preparation  of  fliix. 

Barrett,  Exall,  aud  Co.,  for  a  patent  endless  band  saw. 

Ransomes  aud  Sims,  for  a  Cotgrave's  subsoil  plough. 

Phillips  and  Wood,  for  a  poppy  extirpator. 

VERY  HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

Hill  and  Smith's  light  or  seed  harrows. 
H.  Carson's  cultivator  for  heavy  land. 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

W.  Bnsby'a  plough  for  general  purposes. 

Ransomes  and  Sims'  drag  harrow. 

E.  H.  Bentall's  drag  harrow. 

A.  Crosskih's  cultivator  for  heavy  land. 

Hill  aud  Smith's  cultivator  for  heavy  land. 

A.  Crosskill's  Norwegian  harrow. 

J.  Comins'  clod-crusher. 

Uttiug'a  clod  crui-her. 

Carson's  clod  crusher. 

W.  Camhriiige's  grooved  roller. 

Fisher's  slicep-foot  roller. 

Ransomes  aud  Sims'  light  land  roller. 


COMMENDED. 

Hill  and  Smith's  rick  stand. 
Dray  and  Co.'s  patent  tubular  iron  field  gate. 
H.  Claj  ton's  pipe  and  tile  machine. 
J.  Comins'  general  purpose  harrows. 
Ransomes  aud  Sims'  light  or  seed  harrow. 
Hill  aud  Smith's  scarifier  (or  light  land. 
Ransomes  and  Sims'  cultivator  ou  light  land. 
Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co.'s  clod  crusher. 
R.  Coleman's  smooth  juiuted  roller. 
Fisher's  field  roller. 

FAVOURABLY   MENTIONED. 

R.  Coleman's  general  purpose  harrows. 
J.  Comins'  scarifier  for  light  land. 


THE  DINNER 

took  place  on  Thursday,  Lord  Portman,  as  President  for  the 
year,  iu  the  Chair.  Amongst  many  others  whose  names 
might  be  given  as  emiuent  either  as  agriculturists  or  in  other 
pursuits,  were: — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Walsingham,  Lord  Feversham,  Lord  Sheflfield,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Lord  Denmao,  Lord  Bateman,  IjOrd  Berners,  Lord  LiUord, 
Sir  Brook  Bridges,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  M.P., 
Sir  J.  larde  Buller,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Paxtou,  M.P.,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Buxton,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  Kerrison, 
M.P.,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell,  Sir  E. 
Baker,  Sir  J.  Jihustone,  Major  Beresford,  M.P.,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Dcniaon,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bramstou,  M.P.,  Mr.  Waddiugton,  M  P., 
Mr.  C.  R.  ColviUe,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Wyndbam,  MP,,  Mr.  Cobbold,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  Bennett,  M.P., 
the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  M.  Eugfene  Tisseraud,  M.  Allier, 
M.  Rath,  M.  Trehounaia,  M.  Eugene  Gareau,  Col.  Western, 
Capt.  Ball,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  James,  Col.  Challoner,  Professor 
Way,  Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Henslow,  and  Messrs. 
Wren  Hoskyns,  Jonas  W^ebb,  John  Hudson,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
R.  Baker,  N.  G.  Barthropp,  H.  Overman,  J.  J.  Mechi,  S. 
Jonas,  C.  Lawrence,  R.  Milward,  J.  Gray,  of  Dilstone,  &c.  &c. 

After  the  health  of  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family,  had  been  given 
from  the  chair,  and  duly  honoured  by  the  company. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  very  warmly  received, 
rose  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pavilion,  where  he  occupied  his 
place  as  a  steward,  to  propose  the  next  toast.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  to  believe  that  what- 
ever charge  was  made  against  them,  no  man  could  accuse 
them  of  ingratitude,  and  therefore  he  asked  them  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  those  brave  and  gallant  hearts  who,  in  our 
army  and  navy,  had  undergone  the  privations  of  war — had 
proved  themselves  well  worthy  of  the  sires  from  which  they 
sprung,  and  who  were  an  honour  to  the  land  we  live  in.  He 
concluded  that  the  toast  was  given  him  to  propose,  because  in 
days  of  yore  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  serve  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  campaign.  He  then  thought  it  was  impossible 
ever  again  to  find  an  army  or  navy  who  would  better  or  as  well 
perform  their  duties  to  their  Sovereign  or  their  country.  But 
as  one  of  those  old  campaigners,  he  felt  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  those  armies  performed  had  been  equalled  by  our 
brave  aud  gallant  bands  in  the  Crimea.  Iu  the  toast  that  he 
proposed,  he  begged  to  include  the  Royal  Marines,  aud  permit 
him  as  a  militia  officer  to  ask  them  to  give  them  one  cheer 
also.  For  any  man  who  had  seen  the  militia  force  of  this 
country,  raised  as  it  had  been  by  voluntary  enlistment  from 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country — from  men  of  whom  he 
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would  not  uow  say  more— as  he  was  happy  to  see  them  as  one 
of  their  special  toasts  that  evening.  He  must  apologize  for 
not  having  made  a  longer  speech,  but  he  had  been  out  of 
practice  for  the  last  two  years  from  ill  health  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  was  never  better  than  when  he  was  on  the 
table,  looking  round  at  his  old  and  fast  friends,  the  tenant 
farmers. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  heartily  joined  in  the  cheers 
with  which  they  greeted  the  noble  duke.  He  was  sure  he 
should  be  the  just  interpreter  of  their  sentiments,  if  he  said 
with  what  pleasure  they  saw  him  once  again  amongst  them. 
He  had  now  to  propose  to  them  "Agricultural  Societies  at 
home  and  abroad."  He  rejoiced  to  place  thus  in  one  line  the 
whole  family  of  farmers  all  over  the  world,  and  to  drink  success 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  success  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  and  the  most  honourable  of  industries. 
This  toast  had  come  with  peculiar  propriety  on  that  occasion, 
because  this  year,  above  all  years  which  had  preceded  it,  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  free  intercourse  and  the  great  com- 
munication which  had  taken  place  among  farmers — he  referred, 
of  course,  principally  to  the  great  meeting  at  Paris,  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle,  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign 
who  inaugurated  it.  We  had  no  pretensions  to  rival  France 
in  taste,  or  to  compete  with  the  resources  of  an  empire.  We 
were  a  society  of  farmers,  doiug  our  own  work  without  help 
from  the  state,  and  only  vent'iring  to  rival  our  neighbours  in 
the  warmth  of  our  friendly  reception,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
our  cordial  greeting.  And  now  he  was  going  to  venture  to 
make  one  criticism  upon  the  great  Paris  show,  admirable  in 
everything,  but  in  one  thing  they  thought  deficient.  They 
regretted  very  much  that  horses  were  not  included  in  that 
show.  The  draught  horses  of  France  were  excellent,  of  great 
activity  and  strength.  The  weights  which  they  transported 
upon  a  pair  of  high  wheels,  far  exceeded  anything  we  could 
accomplish  in  this  country.  If  horses  had  been  included  in 
that  show,  immediately  a  commerce  would  have  sprung  up  in 
the  two  countries — those  who  sold  their  cattle  and  sheep 
would  have  passed  on  the  other  side  and  bought  horses,  and 
thus  a  reciprocity  could  have  been  established  between  the 
two  countries.  He  did  trust,  and  he  said  it  with  some  founda- 
tion, that  the  French  government  would  supply  what  he  ven- 
tured to  call  a  deficiency  in  the  show  on  the  next  occasion. 
And  now  one  word  with  regard  to  his  countrymen.  All 
classes  of  live  stock  did  honour  to  the  country,  from  Mr. 
Towneley's  famous  bull,  the  hero  of  so  many  contests,  down 
through  all  the  classes.  There  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
agricultural  produce.  The  president  of  the  class  of  products 
said  to  him,  "  I  thought  you  made  cheeses  in  England,  where 
are  your  cheeses  ?"  Well,  would  they  believe  that  there  was 
only  one  cheese,  which  was  called  a  Cheddar,  and  which  was 
said  to  come  from  Scotland.  But  there  were  five  gold  medals 
and  twenty-two  silver  medals  given  for  cheeses.  He  fancied 
there  were  cheeses  made  in  this  country  which  might  compete 
with  Aubigny ;  and  some  counties  in  England  which,  if  they 
would  exert  themselves,  would  give  a  good  account  of  some 
silver  and  gold  medals  of  the  Emperor.  One  of  his  friends 
upon  the  jury  also  remarked,  that  he  thought  it  was  an 
omission  that  our  national  beverages  were  not  accepted.  No 
beer  nor  porter.  He  said,  perhaps  with  audacious  boldness, 
that  he  thought  pale  ale  might  show  itself  by  the  side  of  rosy 
wine.  He  (Mr.  Denison)  did  not  intend  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  but  at  all  events  the  venture  was  not  made. 
Well  now,  "  Success  to  Agricultural  Societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,"  and  especially  to  those  who  had  honoured  them 
by  sending  delegates  there  to-day.  To  France,  who  for  the 
first  time  had  honoured  their  show  by  sending  some  speci- 


mens of  their  cattle.  To  Holland,  Belgium,  to  Switzerland, 
they  wished  success  to  them  all.  They  had  no  jealousies. 
Theirs  was  a  work  of  peace  and  good-will.  Their  business 
was  to  give  abundance  to  man,  and  to  supply  the  true  strength 
of  nations.    "  Agricultural  Societies  at  home  and  abroad." 

M.  Gaueau,  in  reply,  said  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast ;  but  you 
will  perceive  that  I  am  a  Frenchman— (cheers) — and  I  am 
afraid  that  half  my  language  will  not  be  understood  by  you. 
But  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  better  than  my  speaking. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Lord  President,  I  am  obliged 
also  to  the  Vice-President  for  what  he  has  said  of  the  agricul- 
tural meeting  in  my  country  ;  and  I  must  express  a  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  come  next  year,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  entertain  you  hospitably. 

M.  de  Trehonnais. — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  a  task 
has  devolved  upon  me  which,  had  I  consulted  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  weakness  and  want  of  power,  I  should  have 
declined  to  accept,  so  impressed  am  I  with  the  extensive 
range  of  its  scope,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  expressing  to  such 
an  audience  as  this  the  lofty  sentiments  which  the  toast 
suggests  in  terms  commensurate  with  its  magnitude  and 
elevation  (cheers).  But  the  thought  that  dictated  the  choice 
of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  as  the  proposer  of  this 
toast  appeared  to  me  so  fraught  with  that  spirit  of  hospitality 
which  characterises  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  British  agri- 
culturist ;  to  form  in  itself  so  touching  an  episode  in  this 
great  solemnity  ;  it  came  and  whispered  to  my  mind  in  terms 
so  sweet,  "  You  are  a  stranger,  it  is  true — foreign  to  our  land 
and  foreign  almost  to  our  language;  but  you  belong  to  a 
nation  with  which  a  bond  of  union,  strongly  knitted  on 
glorious  battle-fields,  have  joined  us,  let  it  be  hoped,  for  ever. 
You  have  dwelt  among  us.  You  have,  in  some  measure, 
associated  yourself  with  our  agricultural  societies.  Your  pen, 
your  voice,  your  energies  are  ever  ready  to  urge  on  the  glorious 
movement  of  progress,  and  to  do  honour  to  yourself,  honour  to 
your  country,  and  honour  to  the  agriculture  of  all  nations ;  we 
call  upon  you  to  propose  '  Success  to  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England' " — I  say  that  coming  to  me  in  this  aspect 
I  could  not  resist  the  appeal  (cheers).  It  was  an  honour  to 
myself,  an  honour  to  the  country  I  represent,  and  an  homage 
to  the  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  world  (loud  cheers). 
This  society  is  called  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  it  it 
Royal,  not  only  because  Royalty  has  deigned  to  bestow  upon 
it  a  gracious  patronage,  but  because  it  is  truly  great,  powerful, 
majestic,  and  imposing  (renewed  cheers).  It  is  Royal  because 
it  arrays  upon  its  muster-roll  a  phalanx  of  British  agriculturists, 
amongst  whom  are  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land  (cheers). 
It  is  Royal  because  it  stands  alone,  sitting  as  it  were  upon  a 
throne,  swaying  a  peaceful  sceptre  and  a  hand  of  justice  like 
the  Kings  of  old,  bestowing  rewards  to  industry  and  persevering 
skill,  upholding  the  worthy,  raising  the  fallen,  directing  the 
inquirer,  and  inspiring  all  with  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
exultation,  and  triumph  (protracted  cheering).  It  is  Royal 
because  it  raises  from  the  green  bosom  of  this  beautiful  isle  a 
lofty  beacon,  conspicuous  to  the  world  like  a  star  in  the  hea- 
vens, unfurling  a  broad  and  glorious  banner,  which  has  for  its 
heraldry  that  most  appropriate  symbol  of  civilization,  the 
plough  (cheers),  and  for  a  device  the  simple  but  deeply 
suggestive  motto,  "Science  with  practice"  (much  cheering). 
A  queen,  indeed,  is  our  society,  the  sovereign  of  the  English 
farmstead  and  the  English  harvest  field,  the  boast  of  English- 
men, the  pride  of  the  land  (loud  cheers).  We  are  now 
convened  here  on  one  of  her  court  days.  This  is  the  levee 
which  she  holds ;  not,  indeed,  in  a  gorgeous  palace  where  the 
floors  are  so  slippery,  and  where  so  many,  alas!  stumble  and 
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fall  (cheers,  and  laughter),  but  under  the  frail  canvas  canopy 
of  her  sheds,  erected  on  the  green  sward  of  an  Essex  field 
(cheers).  And  what  a  throng  of  courtiers  she  has  summoned 
to  her  levee !  What  an  amount  of  tribute  has  been  brought 
from  all  England  to  do  her  homage !  Nature  has  sent  her 
contribution,  and  it  is  a  contribution  of  the  noblest  form  in 
which  animal  life  can  be  enclosed.  Engineering  skill  has  sent 
the  most  ingenious  machines  that  the  inventive  powers  of  man 
have  ever  created.  Yonder,  for  the  last  few  days,  a  formidable 
array  of  50  steam-engines  have  been  keeping  up  a  roaring 
concert,  not  very  harmonious  to  the  ear  perhaps,  but  how 
thrilling  to  the  mind !  (Hear,  hear.)  And  then  look  around 
on  this  band  of  courtiers,  and  say  whether  the  mightiest 
potentate  in  the  world  could  gather  in  his  gilded  halls  an 
assembly  more  noble,  or  more  distinguished  by  their  social 
position,  the  power  of  their  minds,  and  the  influence  which 
they  possess  (cheers).  It  might  be  expected  of  me  that  I 
should  say  something  upon  the  past  history  of  this  society, 
recount  its  progress,  and  extol  its  high  deeds  ;  but  I  forbear, 
lest  I  should  weary  your  attention.  Still  there  is  one  point 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  must  necessarily  be  held  as 
entitling  the  society  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  has  brought  out  the  hidden 
treasures  of  English  agriculture,  and  displayed  them  under  the 
broad  light  of  that  publicity  and  celebrity  with  which  the  ver- 
dict of  her  approval  has  stamped  the  men  and  things  that  are 
submitted  to  her  judgment.  How  many  men  are  indebted  to 
her  for  the  high  position  to  which  they  have  attained  !  How 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  derive  their  mainte- 
nance and  livelihood  from  the  branches  of  industry  which  she 
has  created  ?  Is  it  not  through  her  instrumentality  that 
English  breeds,  English  systems  of  husbandry,  and  English 
application  of  science  and  practice,  have  been  made  conspicuous 
to  the  world,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  thoughtful  men  in  all 
nations  ?  (cheers.)  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence 
in  your  own  appreciation  of  her  merits,  rather  than  in  my 
humble  power  to  set  them  forth,  that  I  call  upon  you,  to 
whatever  nation  you  belong,  whatever  may  be  your  social 
position,  and  whatever  your  influence,  upstanding  as  in  the 
presence  of  majesty,  to  raise  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  your 
hearts  a  mighty  shout  of  "  Hail  and  Success  to  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  followed  by 
tremendous  applause. 

Lord  Walsingham  next  rose  and  said  :  I  have  to  propose 
the  health  of  a  nobleman,  whom  if  I  described  as  a  great  and 
successful  agriculturist,  and  as  coming  from  a  country  where 
agriculture  has  made  great  strides,  I  should  only  tell  you  that 
which  you  already  know,  and  should  not  have  laid  a  claim  to 
your  notice  or  enlisted  your  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  But  I 
have  only  to  mention  the  name  of  Lord  Portman  ;  I  feel  quite 
sure  I  have  not  another  word  to  say  to  induce  you  to  drink 
his  health  with  every  honour.  I  feel  that  having  been  always 
a  portion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  having  mixed 
with  you,  and  having  the  same  occupation  as  yourselves,  I  am 
sure  you  will  receive  his  name  with  enthusiasm.  The  noble 
lord  was  formerly  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  meetings  of 
this  Society ;  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  now  see  his  name  so  often 
as  we  did,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  would  only  occasionally  send  us 
a  few  more  animals  we  should  have  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
success  he  would  achieve  (cheers).  I  know  there  is  no  one 
more  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Royal  Agpricultural 
Society—he  is  interested  that  it  should  thrive,  aud  be  con- 
ducted in  an  honourable  and  proper  system,  and  the  credit  it 
deaerres ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  while  such  men  as  the  noble 


lord  give  their  services  to  it  the  society  must  flourisli.     I  beg 
to  give  "  The  Health  of  the  President  of  the  Society." 

Lord  Portman,  in  responding,  said :  You  have  been  pleased 
a  second  time  to  place  me  in  this  high  position.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  learn  all  I  could,  to  practise  it ;  where  I  found  it 
good  to  make  it  known,  and  where  I  found  it  bad  not  to  be 
afraid  to  say  so.  Now  I  think  this  meeting  is  a  very  success- 
ful one.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  we  have  had  a  good 
exhibition  of  implements,  that  we  had  a  good  exhibition  in 
the  stock  yard :  but  I  think  I  may  say  more,  that  we  have  a 
good  exhibition  in  this  room.  We  have  thus  men,  cattle,  and 
implements,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  show  either  the  one  or 
the  other  to  the  whole  world.  Now  let  me  lead  you  a  few 
years  back,  and  ask  you  who  have  lived  through  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  present  century  to  carry  your  memory  back  to 
the  state  of  agriculture  when  you  first  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  compare  it  with  the  present  state  of  things.  First,  as  to 
ploughing.  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  saw  six  horses  in  a 
very  clumsy  plough ;  now  we  see  two  horses  abreast  in  the 
best  description  of  plough .  We  ha ve  had  great  rivalry  amongst 
the  plough- makers;  and  the  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
implements  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  wonderful  indeed. 
We  are  now  going  further.  We  have  seen  on  this  occasion 
a  new  instrument  brought  before  us ;  and  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  new  plough,  guined  by  the  steam- 
engine,  is  perfect,  yet  I  do  say  the  way  is  opened,  and  that 
possibly  at  no  distant  time  we  shall  see,  in  the  level  parts  of 
England  at  least,  some  instruments  like  this  tilling  our  fields. 
Then  go  back  to  the  system  of  sowing — what  an  immense 
quantity  of  seed  upon  the  old  mode  we  used  to  put  upon  the 
land !  but  we  find  with  drilling  we  can  do  with  less ;  and  after 
discussions  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,  we  find  that  in  a  middle 
course  we  arrive  at  considerable  advantages.  Next  as  to 
harvesting:  in  my  young  days  this  was  a  matter  of  mere 
physical  strength — the  physical  strength  of  the  arm,  but  now 
we  see  science  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  the  labour  of  man 
and  horses  not  superseded,  but  aided.  Then  as  to  preparing 
our  produce  for  market,  see  what  an  improvement  science  has 
made  in  preparing  it  and  carrying  it  to  the  market  at  which 
we  wish  to  offer  it  to  our  customers.  Again,  look  to  the  case 
of  manuring,  and  see  what  has  happened  in  the  last  50  years, 
when  we  can  recollect  the  small  old  dunghill,  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  sun,  short  in  quantity,  badly  mixed,  and  ill  prepared ; 
and  we  know  that  when  our  old  friend  Mr.  Coke  told  us  how 
to  mix  the  various  manures  together  we  thought  him  a  won- 
derful man.  Now  there  is  not  a  manure  that  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world  that  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country.  Then  as  to  draining,  we  remember 
the  time  when  the  land  was  so  wet  that  we  should  be  driven 
to  despair  when  a  flood  came  like  that  which  lately  happened 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  And  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote.  I  have  seen  women  making 
hay  in  pattens.  The  land  was  so.  wet  that  the  women  could 
not  do  without  them ;  but  that  laud  now  is  a  pleasure  for 
any  drainer  to  look  upon.  Then  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops — 
carry  your  minds  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  a  corn  crop 
and  a  rest ;  the  rest  we  have  contrived  to  do  without,  and 
instead  of  rest  and  weeds,  in  the  interval  we  get  root  crops  of 
great  value.  I  helped  as  a  boy  to  transplant  from  the  garden 
the  first  bed  of  swede  turnips  ever  grown  in  Dorset;  and  it 
was  then  said,  hares  were  so  fond  of  them  that  if  a  man  set 
them,  he  must  either  fence  to  keep  the  hares  out,  or  put  on 
an  extra  pair  of  greyhounds  to  keep  them  in  order.  Now  we 
have  pretty  well  lived  through  the  race  of  swedes,  and 
have  got  to  mangold  as  a  rest  for  them.    Ilis  lordship. 
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after  some  further  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  society, 
concluded  with  again  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  compliment 
paid  him. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  proposed,  "  The  distiuguiahed 
foreigners  present."    To  which^ 

The  Marquis  de  Vogue  responded.  He  said  he  spoke  very 
bad  English,  and  he  consequently  required  their  indulgence  if 
he  endeavoured  with  broken  English  words,  but  with  a  true 
French  heart,  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  which  had  been 
proposed,  and  for  the  manner  iu  which  it  had  been  received. 
They  came  from  several  parts  of  France — some  of  them  had 
been  sent  by  their  agricultural  societies  to  see  once  more  on  a 
larger  scale  the  agricultural  riches,  of  which  they  had  seut 
such  magnificent  specimens  to  the  exhibition  in  Paris — to  in- 
quire amongst  the  clever  agriculturists  of  this  country  by  what 
means  they  had  so  far  advanced  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  the  benefits  of  culture.  All  that  we  (the  French  visitors) 
had  seen,  and  all  the  kind  information  given  by  each  of  them 
to  the  foreign  visitors,  proved  that  in  France  they  had  still 
much  to  do,  although  much  had  been  done,  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, to  attain  all  they  (the  English)  had  reached  by  the 
powerful  and  combined  exercise  of  capital  and  labour.  Capital 
was  the  Eogliahmeu's  great  secret.  With  them  it  was  abun- 
dant,intelligent,  and  bold.  In  France,  agricultural  capital  was 
scarce;  it  was  not  quite  entirely  their  fault;  but  he  must  con- 
fess it  was  rather  lazy — he  spoke  of  capital,  not  of  men.  They 
knew  what  men  could  do  in  this  country— the  labourers  and 
soldiers  were  of  the  same  breed.  The  gallant  warriors  of  the 
British  army  knew  what  their  friends  of  the  Crimea  could  do 
in  their  old  favourite  business  of  war.  England  and  France 
united,  said  the  marquis,  have  done  great  things  in  the  field  of 
war,  and  great  things  they  shall  do  when  united  on  the  fields 
of  peace.  A  large  and  generous  prospect  is  opened  before  us. 
We  have  no  more  fields  of  Alma  or  of  Balaklava  to  cover  side 
by  side  with  pure,  generous  blood  ;  we  have  no  Malakoff  hills 
to  dig  and  overturn  to  hide  the  tremendous  engines  of  war; 
but  we  have  the  soil  of  our  fatherland  to  dig  and  overturn  by 
the  deep  furrow,  by  ploughing,  draining,  and  subsoiling — to 
conquer  the  depth  of  land,  and  to  provide  abundant  substantial 
food  for  its  inhabitants  ;  and  by  the  combined  exertions  of 
landlord  and  labourer  to  expel,  by  public  wealth  and  friendship 
amongst  all  classes,  the  dismal  threats  of  miaery  and  revolu- 
tion. No  more  for  a  long  time,  I  hope,  shall  one  be  occupied 
by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  islander  and  the  well-known  clarion  of 
the  Zouaves  sounding  together  the  awful  tones  of  war,  but 
they  shall  scund  the  joyful  flourish  of  peaceful  victories,  agri- 
cultural triumphs,  and  conquests  towards  universal  comfort. 
We  have  been  friends  in  time  of  war — we  are  friends  in  peace, 
and  I  mast  add  one  word  more,  friends  in  distress.  I  cannot 
forget  when  I  was  contemplating  with  bitter  pain,  our  overturned 
houses,  our  rotten  crops,  our  starved  cattle  eating  earth  and 
mud,  instead  of  hay  and  clover— I  cannot  forget  that  at  that 
same  hour,  even  before  our  own  countrymen  of  the  distant 
counties  had  time  lo  clasp  our  hands  and  support  our  energies 
by  words  of  pity,  and  our  poorer  neighbours  by  help— at  that 
same  hour  the  public  papers  brought  us  the  intelligence  of  the 
kind  sympathies  of  this  country — headed  by  the  name  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  noble 
subjects,  comprising  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  whom  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  around  me.  No  such  token 
of  sympathy  can  be  lost  for  the  future — such  a  bond  cannot 
be  easily  broken ;  and  I  have  reason  to  say  we  are  friends  in 


peace,  in  war — in  weal,  and  in  woe — and  iu  happiness.  May 
that  friendship  last  for  long  years  between  these  two  powerful 
nations,  for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  me  said  I  should  be  a  happy  man  if  I  could  be  as 
much  liked  by  my  tenantry  and  peasantry  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  whose  estate  chance  has  given  into  my  hands.  I 
may  say  this  feeling  is  one  under  the  influence  of  which  I  have 
conducted  myself  in  all  my  relations  iu  my  own  country,  and  I 
shall  add  to  this,  that  I  express  my  own  private  feelings  when 

I  say  I  shill  be  happy  to  say  at  home  that  England [Here 

the  engine  on  the  branch  just  outside  the  pavilion  blew  oflF  its 
steam  and  sounded  its  whistle,  and  drowned  in  the  noise  the 
speech  of  the  noble  marquis ;  as  it  steamed  away,  he  jocularly 
remarked  amid  much  laughter] — Why,  don't  grumble,  ye 
powerful  child  of  steam — agriculture  is  not  your  enemy,  but 
your  friend,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  best  engine 
Englishmen  exhibited  in  my  country — therefore  don't  interrupt 
my  small  speech.  I  shall  trespass  no  longer  on  your  time. 
How  happy  I  shall  be  to  say  at  home  that  England  is  not  only 
a  land  of  luxuriant  crops,  magnificent  cattle,  of  well  repaid 
labour,  of  paternal  landlords  and  faithful  tenants,  but  also  the 
land  of  freedom  and  everlasting  constitutional  liberty — a  land 
of  kind  reception,  and  of  cordial  hospitality.  (The  marquis 
resumed  his  seat  amid  hearty  plaudits,  almost  every  sentence 
of  his  speech  having  been  received  with  immense  cheering.) 

The  Presibent  next  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford  and  the  county 
of  Essex.  That  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  local  committee,  no  man  can  doubt,  for  all  our  comfort 
and  all  our  enjoyment  has  been  produced  by  their  labour. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  being  called  together  in  a  county 
where  farming  is  seen  to  great  perfection — we  have  a  soil 
laden  with  crops  that  it  rejoices  the  heart  to  look  at.  There 
were  Mildmays  and  Westerns  in  times  of  old,  and  there  are 
Bramstons  and  Hutleys  now.  Who  does  not  know  and 
value  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  and  the  member 
for  this  county  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  talent  of  that 
farmer,  Mr.  Hutley,  who  teaches  the  agriculturists  of  this 
county  by  practice — hard  practice,  no  doubt — and  by  giving 
that  advice  which  is  valuable  to  us  all  ?  Who  does  not  feel 
the  value  of  such  a  man  as  he  is  ?  I  take  a  few  names  amongst 
a  thousand,  because  they  are  names  familiar  to  me  and  to  all; 
and  I  will  add  if  we  have  been  all  treated  as  the  county 
member  has  treated  the  president,  I  am  sure  all  will  go  back 
sorry  the  visit  is  so  soon  ended,  and  hoping  at  some  future 
time  we  may  be  in  Essex  again.  (The  toast  was  drunk  with 
cheers.) 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bramston,  M.P.,  in  responding  as  a  member 
of  the  local  committee,  said :  He  would  not  trespass  long  upon 
their  patience,  as  this  was  a  local  toast;  but,  as  an  Essex 
man,  he  could  not  fail  being  proud  that  he  was  now  in  the 
town  of  Chelmsford.  He  must  say  that,  of  all  the  numerous 
meetings  of  the  society  which  he  bad  had  the  honour  of 
attending,  he  could  not  recollect  one  that  had  been  more  dis- 
tinguished in  any  one  branch  than  the  one  which  had  been 
held  in  this  town.  There  were  one  or  two  distinctive  marka 
of  this  society  which  he  could  not  help  adverting  to.  They 
had  had  (if  not  entirely  successful)  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances towards  success  in  the  trial  of  what  was  always  con- 
sidered a  problem  of  agriculture— the  application  of  steam  to 
the  plough.     They  had  had,  too,   for  the  first  time  at  a 
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meeting  of  this  Eociety,  the  pleasure  of  seeiug  foreign  stock 
introduced  amougst  them ;  and  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  these 
foreign  proprietors  and  these  foreign  breeders  who  liad  been 
good  enough  to  send  these  specimens  for  exhibition.  But 
they  had  one  striking  peculiarity,  differing  from  anything 
which  he  had  seen  at  any  former  meeting.  They  had  had  ou 
former  occasions  the  pleasure  of  receiving  amongst  them 
ambassat^ors  and  ministers  from  the  various  Courts  of  Europe, 
end  they  recollected  how  they  had  been  charmed  by  hearing 
Mr.  Webster,  M.  Evereit,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  M. 
Vanderval ;  they  recollected  how  valuable  they  thought  the 
presence  of  those  gentlemen,  and  how  glad  they  were  to  listen 
to  remarks  derived  from  a  practical  experience  of  agricultural 
matters  with  v.hich  they  favoured  them  ;  but  they  had  here 
something  of  that  description,  though  totally  new.  They  had 
not  only  foreign  stock,  foreign  proprietors,  and  foreign  farmers 
(cheers) ;  they  had  not  only  crimsoned  the  field  of  battle  and 
fought  side  by  side,  but  here,  as  foreign  and  British  farmers, 
they  held  out  to  one  another  the  hand  of  fellowship  (cheers), 
and  CJmrannicated  to  each  other  what  they  knew  of  the 
various  systems  which  were  in  use  in  different  countries,  and 
thus  there  was  a  mutual  benefit  conferred. 

The  President  then  gave  "  Auriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,"  coupling  with  it  "The  health  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French." 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  J.\mes  next  rose,  aud  said:  My  lords  and 
gentlemen,  I  trust  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  high  honour 
which  has  been  done  me,  in  being  selected  to  propose  this 
toast,  whose  greatness  aud  whose  glory  will  ever  be  associated 
with  iis  name — the  "  Labouring  Classes."  We  are  a'.l  deeply 
affected  in  their  condition  and  prospect ;  and  it  is  of 
sovereign  importance  to  the  state  that  these  should  be  well 
affected  to  her  polity,  and  obedient  to  her  laws.  But  how  can 
this  be  expected  unless  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
elevatiiig  their  character,  purifying  their  morals,  and  cultiva- 
ting the  intellects  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  ?  And 
before  we  attempt  at  any  time  to  censure  the  labouring  classes, 
let  us  honestly  ask  ourselves  what  part  we  have  taken  iu  any 
endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  lest  we  be  as  men  foolish 
enough  to  expect  good  crops  to  grow  in  a  field  in  which  we 
have  taken  no  pains  either  to  eradicate  the  weeds  or  to  improve 
the  soil.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes — 
alas  1  in  some  parts  of  our  land  too  truly  called  ?  Labouring  be- 
yond their  years,  beyond  their  strength,  beyond  endurance; 
eapping  the  health,  breaking  the  constitution,  giving  little 
time  to  recover  from  physical  exhaustion,  none  at  all  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind ;  causing,  consequently,  disease  and 
ignorance  as  to  the  living,  and  that  short-lived  generations  go 
down  to  an  early  grave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
to  cheer  for  future  encouragement  and  for  any  past  exertions. 
True,  they  have  their  faults,  but  who  has  not  ?  Are  not  their 
faults  attributable,  in  many  instances,  to  our  neglect,  and  not 
a  little,  perhaps,  to  our  example.  But  are  not  their  faults  re- 
deemed by  many  splendid  virtues?  Yes.  Tiiey  have  exhibited 
noble  qualities  which  fit  the  soldier  for  the  battle,  cr  nerve  the 
martyr  for  the  stake.  They  are  generous  and  brave,  kind- 
hearted  and  free,  alive  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart, 
living  amid  their  various  spheres  of  duty  the  blameless  life  of 
the  labourer  and  the  Christian.  "Though  lowly  their  lot, 
and  though  poor  their  estate,"  dependent  as  they  are  on  health 
for  the  ability  to  work,  and  mere  weekly  wages  for  their  sus- 
tenance, paint  their  condition  as  we  may,  their  houses  are  often 


a  scene  of  much  trial,  and  much  and  enduring^  privation  ;  and 
their  conduct  shines  a  luminous  meteor,  and  makes  their 
debtors  all  mankind.  It  is  our  privilege  to  know  their  feel- 
ings that  we  may  sympathise  with  them,  their  wants  that  we 
may  supply  them,  their  fears  that  we  may  quiet  them,  their 
hopes  that  we  may  cheer  them,  their  burdens  t'lat  we  may 
share  them,  their  services  that  we  may  recompense  them,  their 
fidelity  that  we  may  acknowledge  aud  be  grateful  for  it ;  and 
especially  are  we  privileged  in  the  good  example  often  set  us 
in  their  exemplary  attachment  to  religious  duties,  causing  them 
to  be  renowned  for  their  piety  towards  God,  their  integrity  to- 
wards men,  their  affection  to  their  church,  their  loyalty  to 
their  Queen,  and  their  duty  to  tbeir  country — proving  that 
often  in  the  poorest  cottage  we  find  the  "  pearl  of  great  price" 
— proving  that  if  justice,  kindness,  and  encouragement  be  the 
motto  of  the  master,  duty,  gratitude,  and  fidelity  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  men ;  and  that  though  blessed  is  he  who  remem- 
bers the  poor,  far  more  blessed  is  he  whom  the  poor  remem- 
ber with  a  blessing.  My  lord,  I  think  I  may  say,  "  There's  a 
good  time  comiug";  for  Eogland  appears  at  last  to  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  privileges  and  duties,  her  difficulties 
and  dangers.  She  acknowledges  that  no  life  can  be  pleasing 
unto  God  which  is  not  useful  unto  man — that  the  way 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  is  to  improve  the 
people  themselves,  to  make  them  susceptible  of  other  improve- 
ments. She  appears  to  be  aware  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
christian  nation  that  any  of  her  sons  should  be  compelled  to 
live  in  tenements  without  the  possibility  of  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  sexes,  or  the  conveniences  for  the  common  de- 
cencies of  life.  That  an  ignorant  and  uncared-for  population 
must  be  a  vicious,  and  consequently  an  unhappy  people ;  that 
upon  the  judicious  education  of  the  people  depends  more  than 
any  other  human  means  the  destiny  of  our  country  ;  and  that 
if  the  nation  will  not  bestir  itself  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  she  will  be  obliged  to 
tax  herself  tenfold  more  for  the  punishment  of  their  crimes ; 
and  she  appears  alive  to  the  importance  of  giving  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  all  those  bkssings  of  which  Faith  is  the  mother. 
Religion  is  the  handmaid,  aud  Charity  the  fulfilment.  Then 
be  it  so.  England  has  all  that  is  needful  to  make  its  popula- 
tion comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  religious  in  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  moral  and  dutiful  in  their  behaviour. 
Yes,  the  way  is  clear— the  "  race  is  glorious  to  run."  And  if 
these  sentiments  are  in  unison  with  your  own,  as  by  your 
plaudits  I  presume  they  are,  such  plaudits  are  but  the  echo  of 
the  nation's  voice,  which  testifies  that  property  has  duties  as 
well  as  rights,  aud  that  if  the  rich  have  duties  to  discharge,  it 
is  because  the  poor  have  rights  to  be  protected.  Be  it  then 
our  determination  henceforth  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
labouring  classes  to  testify  to  the  dignity  of  labour,  to  exhibit 
our  couvictious  that  tha  poor  have  feeliugs  as  well  as  wants, 
that  we  desire  to  alleviate  wretchedness  without  disgracing  it; 
let  us  exhibit,  iu  our  lives  and  conduct  to  them,  of  virtue  how 
good  and  pleasant  are  its  paths,  of  vice  how  dangerous  its  be- 
ginning, and  how  destructive  is  its  end.  Let  us  show  them 
that  we  prize  the  strength  which  lurks  in  the  labourer's  arm, 
and  know  the  cost  of  that  sweat  which  hangs  on  his  furrowed 
brow.  Let  us  show  them  by  our  sympathy  and  kindness  that 
we  do  not  consider  them  as  a  mere  machine,  to  be  wliirled 
round  like  it,  like  it  broken,  and  like  it  laid  aside  ;  but  that  it 
is  our  desire  that  there  may  be  a  relaxation  from  the  never 
ending,  still  beginning,  toils  of  human  life— that  our  wish  is, 
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in  the  words  of  the  great  and  good  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  lessen 
their  toil  and  increase  their  food,  to  promote  all  that  can  en- 
sure life,  and  after  that  all  that  can  adorn  it  ;  that  we  long  to 
see  and  live  amongst  a  people  healthy  because  industrious, 
happy  because  virtuous,  and  coutented  because  religious  ;  and 
that  amid  all  their  occupations,  weary  and  laborious  as  they 
are,  they  may  have  leisure  to  attend  to  those  essential  matters 
which,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  can  alone  gild  that  period 
of  their  lime  when  the  sunshine  of  the  day  declines,  and  the 
evening  of  life  verges  gradually  towards  its  close.  Aud  as  the 
labouring  classes  occupy  the  platform  of  all  the  departments  of 
our  land,  be  it  our  desire  that  the  agricultural  interest  may 
prosper,  commercial  enterprize  may  flourish,  the  arts  and  trade 
be  vigorous  aud  lasting,  labour  bs  rewarded,  our  people  reli- 
gious, happy,  and  contented,  so  that  looking  round  upon  the 
territorie*  of  this  realm  we  may  say — 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire  aud  behold  our  home." 

[The  rev.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  great  applause,  by  which 
he  was  frequently  interrupted  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.] 

Professor  Henslow  replied ;  and 

Mr.  Hasioxd  next  gave  "  The  Railway  Companies,  and 
thanks  to  them  for  their  co-operation." 

Mr.  Waddikgton,  M.P.,  returned  thanks.  In  doing  so, 
he  said  that  he  could  tell  them,  from  statistical  returns,  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  were  turning  their  attention  to 
the  use  of  artificial  manures  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  there  had  passed  23,500  tons  of  guano 
and  artificial  manures.  It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
meeting  to  know  that,  owing  to  the  improved  state  of  agri- 
culture, there  had  been  conveyed  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  Fort  of  London  721,000  qra.  of  grain,  559,000 
sacks  of  flour,  71,000  beasts,  330,000  sheep  and  other  cattle, 
13,750  tons  of  meat  and  poultry,  21,671  tons  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  68,677  barrels  of  beer  produced  from  the  barley, 
4,330,236  quarts  of  milk  in  a  purity  which  in  London  was  not 
accomplished  till  the  railway  enabled  them  to  know  what  pure 
milk  was,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  285  tons  of  country-made 
bread.  He  thought,  with  these  facts  before  them,  it  was  not 
only  an  evidence  of  what  agriculture  was  doing  in  this  parti- 
cular locality,  but  that  these  societies  were  increasing  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  community,  aided  by  increased 
railway  communication. 

Mr.  Ho DGETTS  Foley,  M.P.,  proposed  "The  Stewards 
and  Judges  of  the  Show ;"  and 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  responded. 

Lord  Feversham  gave  "The  Health  of  the  President- 
elect." Mr.  Denison  had  long  been  distinguished  by  his  able 
advocacy  of  British  agriculture,  and  his  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  various  details  of  rural  industry.  He 
had  lately  acquired  a  European  fame  •,  for  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  mission  to  France  on  the  late  Exhibition, 
when  he  discharged  the  important  duties  of  the  situation  with 
energy,  ability,  judgment,  and  high  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
agricultural  science,  and  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  those  interests  of  which  he  was  the  very 
worthy  representative.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation that  a  person  so  qualified  had  been  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  briefly  replied ;  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING.— FRIDAY. 
The  business  proceedings  of  the  society  were  brought  to  a 
close  this  day  by  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Shire  Hall,  at 
which  Lord  Portman  presided.  The  meeting  were  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  the  show,  aud  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
passed  to  the  local  committee,  the  judges,  the  proprietors  of 
the  laud  on  which  the  show  was  held,  aud  the  railway  directors 
for  the  assistance  rendered  the  society.  Lord  Portman  then 
presented  medals  from  the  society  to  the  foreign  commissionerB 
who  have  attended  the  show. 

M.  Gareau,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  stated 
that  he  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  agricultural  exhibitions. 
He  felt  that  agriculture  throughout  the  world  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  exertious  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
and  the  Highland  Society — results,  probably,  more  important 
than  they  were  aware  of.  He  had  travelled  through  many 
parts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  had  seen  those  results,  for  he 
could  assure  them  what  was  done  in  this  country  was  most 
closely  watched  abroad.  In  Denmark,  Holland,  Hauover,  and 
even  in  Sweden,  their  exertions  had  tended  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  In  his  own  country  (France)  they 
had  not  done  much  as  yet ;  but  they  had  taken  the  first  steps 
at  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Paris,  aud  a  show  containing  2,200 
implements  and  200  head  of  cattle,  he  thought,  was  not  a  bad 
beginning.  They  had  now  taken  a  second  step  by  sending 
French  cattle  across  the  Channel,  aud  he  trusted  they  would, 
by  frequent  meetings  and  opportunities  of  seeing  what  was 
done  here,  be  enabled  to  make  great  progress  in  the  future. 

Lord  Portman  then  presented  the  various  foreign  prizes, 
explaining  that  they  would,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of 
the  society,  be  accompanied  by  a  medal,  which,  however,  was 
not  yet  completed.  On  coming  to  M.  Dutroue,  the  noble  lord 
said  that  they  v.ere  ail  much  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for 
sending  over  his  beautiful  specimen  of  what  in  this  country 
V  as  called  polled  cows,  or  cows  without  bores. 

M.  DuTRONE  felt  so  sensibly  the  importance  of  extending 
that  breed  that  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  prize,  for  the 
i;resent,  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  with  the  viev/  of  submit- 
ting a  plan  to  the  council,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  that 
object. 

The  various  prizes  having  been  briefly  acknowledged,  Lrrd 
Portmnn  said  they  had  now  entered  upon  a  new  year  of  the 
society's  proceedings.  When  they  were  kind  enough  to  elect 
him  their  president  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  they 
could  not  have  anticipated  so  important  an  event  as  that  which 
had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
animals  at  their  shows. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Turner, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Portman  for  his  continuous 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  society — this  being  the  second  time 
he  has  served  the  oflice  of  president. 

Lord  Portman  returned  thanks.  He  had  been  most  grati- 
fied at  what  he  had  seen  in  Essex,  but  the  society  could  not 
expect  to  do  as  much  good  there  as  they  had  when  he  was  for- 
merly president  at  Newcastle,  In  Essex  they  found  a  county 
well  cultivated,  farmers  who  knew  how  to  farm,  and  a  most 
harmonious  feeling  existing  between  all  classes ;  whilst  in 
Newcastle  they  found  farmers  who  thought  they  knew  how  to 
farm,  and  that  it  was  impossible  f  jr  the  society  to  teach  them 
anything.  The  society  spoke  to  them  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  draining,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  them* 
There  was  at  Newcastle  a  magnificent  moor,  on  which  every 
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man  had  a  right  to  graze  a  cow ;  and  the  society  offered  to 
have  their  show  upon  it,  if  the  Corporation  would  allow  them 
to  drain  a  portion,  as  they  could  not  have  the  show  upon  wet 
ground.  They  demurred  at  first,  but,  with  the  characteristic 
good-nature  of  Englishmen,  ultimately  consented,  though  they 
said  that  they  knew  it  would  spoil  the  laud.  The  next  year, 
to  their  astonishment,  they  found  this  piece  of  land  covered 
with  cows,  and  eaten  almost  bare — the  cows  refusing 
to  be  scattered  about  as  before.  The  Corporation 
thereupon  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  drain 
the  whole ;  they  did  so,  and  now  diseases  which  were  for- 
merly very  prevalent  amongst  the  cows,  had  almost  en" 
tirely  disappeared.  In  Newcastle,  as  he  had  said,  every  man 
had  a  right  to  keep  a  cow  on  the  moor,  and  the  inhabitants 
kept  a  herdsman  and  a  dog  to  look  after  them.  In  the  morning 
it  was  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  see  400  cows  marching  regu- 
larly into  Newcastle,  followed  by  the  herdsman  and  bis  dog, 
and  each,  as  he  came  near  the  home  of  his  master  or  mistress, 
turning  down  the  right  wind  or  court,  where  it  received  a 
little  bag  of  grains  and  was  milked.  The  herdsman  went  on 
with  the  last  cow,  waiting  until  it  was  milked — returning  and 
picking  up  his  herd,  with  which  he  then  returned  to  the  moor. 
He  had  not  seen  that  pleasing  sight  in  Essex  ;  but  he  had  seen 
that  morning  what  was  even  more  pleasing  him — masses  of 
country  people  coming  to  see  their  show,  he  supposed,  through 
the  kindness  of  their  employers,  without  any  cost  to  themselves. 
In  taking  leave  of  them  he  must  state  that,  as  his  successor  as 
president,  they  had  made  a  most  excellent  choice  in  the  person 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison.  He  had  been  at  school 
with  him — had  ever  since  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance— and  knew  that  he  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  He  begged  them  in  future  to  introduce  as  much 
young  blood  as  possible  into  the  council,  and  allow  the  old  men 
to  retire.  He  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  young  men  did  not  work  so  hard  as  young  men  did  in 
his  time.  He  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  to- 
bacco ;  but  when  he  was  a  boy  there  was  much  less  smoking  and 
more  work.    (Laughter-) 


A    LIST    OF    THE    IMPLEMENTS    &c., 

EXHIBITED    AT    THE    CHELMSFORD    SHOW. 

By  Burgess  and  Key,  of  95  (late  103),  Newgate- 
street,  London. 

Two  sizes  of  the  reaping  machine  (which  was  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  last  year,  and  for 
which  after  a  prolonged  trial,  in  which  all  the  best  machines 
were  engaged,  the  first  prize  of  £30  was  awarded  to  Burgess 
and  Key,  the  judges'  report  stating  that  "  all  who  witnessed 
the  trial  must  concur  in  their  decision,"  and  having  been 
introduced  in  England  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851), 
invented  by  C.  H.  M'Cormick,  of  America,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  ;  a  corn  and  seed  dress- 
ing machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  United  States, 
and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  six  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  a  force  and  lift  pump  or  farm  fire  engine,  invented 
by  Kase,  of  America,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  a  copper  lift  purap,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  galvanized  iron  pump,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  six  different  sizes  of  a  patent 
American  churn  (which  received  prizes  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  since  its  introduc- 
tiin,  including:  the  last  one  at  Carlisle,  and  also  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851),  invented  by  C.  J.Anthony,  of  America, 
and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  three  sizes 
of  a  chaff  cuttinjr  machine  with  two  knives,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  William  Williams,  of  Bedford;  a  chaff  cutting  ma- 


chine with  two  knives,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford  ;  a  chaff  cutting  ma- 
chine with  three  knives,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  William  Williams,  of  Bedford ;  a  roller  mill  for  crushing 
oats,  malt,  barley,  linseed,  &c.,  and  grinding  beans  (which 
obtained  the  prize  of  £5  as  the  best  linseed  and  corn  crusher 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meetings,  at  Norwich 
1849,  at  Gloucester  1853,  at  Lincoln  1854,  and  Carlisle 
1855),  invented  by  Bond,  Turner,  and  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich, 
and  improved  and  manufactured  by  Edward  R,  and  F.  Tur- 
ner, of  Ipswich  ;  two  sizes  of  a  mill  for  crushing  oats,  malt, 
barley,  linseed,  &c.,  and  grinding  beans,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Edward  R.  and  F.  Turner,  of  Ipswich  ;  a  patent 
horse  rake,  invented  by  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  Wilham  Williams,  of  Bedford ; 
three  sizes  of  a  lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  E.  Budding, 
of  Dursley,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  L.  llorrocks, 
of  Salford ;  two  bundles  of  five-tined  digging  forks  (which 
have  received  prizes  at  various  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  also  at  numerous  other  shows  throughout 
England),  invented  and  manufactured  by  Francis  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham ;  a  bundle  of  four-tined  digging  forks,  a  bundle 
of  three-tined  digging  forks,  a  select  bundle  of  tools,  a  bundle 
of  forks  (various),  a  bundle  of  tools  (various;,  three  bundles  of 
hayforks,  a  bundle  of  pitching  forks,  a  bundle  of  steel  spades, 
a  bundle  of  surface  spades,  and  two  complete  sets  of  draining 
tools,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Francis 
Parkes,  of  Birmingham ;  a  bundle  of  soil  testers,  manufactured 
by  Francis  Parkes,  of  Birmingham ;  two  bundles  of  patent 
corrugated  flexible  gutta  percha  tubing  (which  obtained  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at 
Lincoln),  invented  by  William  Burgess,  of  London,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  of  London  ;  a  bundle 
of  gutta  percha  suctions,  and  three  rolls  of  gutta  percha  tubing, 
manufactured  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  of  London ;  two 
rolls  of  canvas  hose  (woven  without  seam),  samples  of  gutta 
percha  driving  bands  (flat),  and  samples  of  India  rubber  driving 
bands  ;  a  garden  engine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  Tyler  and  Sons,  of  London  ;  a  parcel  of  jets  for  liquid 
pumps  ;  a  bundle  of  garden  chairs,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Barnard  and  Bishop,  of  Norwich  ;  and  a  stable  lantern,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  inauufactured  by  Price's  Pa'.ent  Candle 
Company,  of  Vauxhall. 

E.  AND  T.  Humphries,  of  Pershore,  Worcester- 
shire. 
Two  sizes  of  a  combined  thrashing,  shaking,  riddling,  barley- 
horning,  winnowing,  and  sacking  machine  (which  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meetings  held  at 
Lincoln  and  Carlisle,  and  was  specially  commended,  and 
also  obtained  the  first  prizes  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society's  meetings  held  at  Bath  and  Tiverton),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  seven-horse 
power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  a  patent  riddle  for  combined  machines,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Bigg,  of  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street, 
Southwark,  Surrey. 
Two  specimens  of  a  new  and  improved  moveable  sheep 
dipping  apparatus  on  wheels  (new  implements),  and  three 
sizes  of  an  improved  sheep  dipping  apparatus,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Bennet  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  near  St.  Albans, 
Hertfordshire. 
A  small  wooden  building,  showing  the  patent  gutter  tile 
spouting,  invented  by  William  Beadon,  ofOtterhead,   Devon- 
shire, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

JoHx  Warner  and  Sons,  of  Crescent,  Jewin-street, 
London. 
An  improved  irrigator,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters; 
four  specimens  of  a  portable  fire  engine,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  cast-iron  double-barrelled  five-inch  liquid-manure 
or  sewage  pump  (mounted  on  four  wheels),  a  four-inch  force 
pump  or  fire  engine,  and  a  fire  engine,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  a  patent  portable  cast-iron  lift  and  force  pump 
(on  barrow),  and  a  patent  portable  cast-iron  lift  and  force  pipe 
(on  triangle),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
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six  specimens  of  au  iruproveJ  litiuiJ-maiiure  or  geueral  porta- 
ble pump,  with  10  feet  of  flexible  rubber  aud  canvas  suction 
pipe  attached,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  improved 
liquid-manure  pumps,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  three 
specimens  of  a  2.2-iuc:i  patent  cast-iron  lift  pump,  three 
specimens  of  a  3-iuch  patent  cast-iron  lift  pump,  three  speci- 
mens of  a  3|-iuch  cast-iron  lift  pump,  aud  three  specimens  of 
a  4-inch  patent  cast-iron  lift  pump,  inveuted  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  24-inch,  a  3-iuch,  a  S^-inch,  aud  a  4-inch 
patent  cast-irou  lift  aud  force  pump,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  five  specimens  of  a  short-barrel  patent 
2i-iuch  cast-iron  lift  pump,  a  patent  3-iuch  lift  pump  (with 
iron  head  and  brass  barrel,  fixed  on  a  plank),  and  a  patent  light 
2i-inch  and  3-inch  lift  and  force  pump  (on  a  plank,  brass  bar- 
rel, bucket,  &c.),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
sheep  and  clang:  bells  (with  straps,  12  sets  each),  a  copper 
water  wheel  (4  feet  iu  diameter,  fixed  in  iron  frame,  with  a  set 
of  3-barrel  lA-inch  brass  force  pumps),  au  im^iroved  cast-iron 
frame  (with  two  3j-iuch  brass  force  pumps  fixed  in  the  same, 
with  two  handlis,  and  copper  air  vessel),  a  No.  24  cast-iron 
pump  frame  (with  double  crank  wheel  and  pinion  motion,  and 
two  h.iudles,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  double-barrelled 
pump  iu  a  deep  well),  an  improved  3-iuch  double-barrelled 
fuU-water-way-dcep  well  pump  (with  doors  to  get  at  the  valves, 
brass  barrels,  buckets,  &c.,  with  strong  cast-iron  top  and  bot- 
tom pieces,  with  flanges  to  attach  pipes  to),  an  improved  gal- 
vanized iron  swing  garden  barrow,  an  improved  liquid- manure 
pump,  two  sizes  of  an  improved  fire  or  general  alarm  bell,  a 
pattern  board  (contaiuing  a  variety  of  patterns  of  cocks  and 
gauges  used  principally  for  locomotive  aud  other  portable 
steam  engines),  and  an  improved  water  gauge  or  float  indica- 
tor, all  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

George  Wood  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford,  Esse.v. 
A  registered  clod  crusher,  7  feet  long  and  24  inches 
diameter,  invented  by  George  Harriott,  Esq.,  late  of  North 
■Waltham,  Hants,  manufactured  by  Arthur  Wallis,  of  Basing- 
stoke ;  a  patent  turnip  cutter  or  root  grater,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  22- inch  winnowing  machine 
or  dressing  machine,  a  24-inch  winnowing  machine,  and  a  26- 
inch  winnowing  or  dressing  machine,  improved  by  Thomas 
Bewley,  of  Chelmsford,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
blower,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  small-sized  chaff 
cutter,  invented  aud  improved  by  the  late  Thomas  Bewley,  of 
Chelmsford,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  four  sizes  of 
a  chaff  engine,  and  a  two-horse  power,  improved  by  Thomas 
Bewley,  of  Chelmsford,  manufactureil  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
pair  of  wheels,  axic,  and  fiame,  for  travelling,  n^anufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  chaff  engine,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  A.  Wallis,  of  Basingstoke  ;  a  hay-making  machine,  in- 
veuted and  mauufacturcd  by  Smith  aud  Ashby,  of  Stamford 
(several  prizes  have  been  awarded  for  this  implement  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Shows) ;  an  iron  horse  drag  rake,  au  oil- 
cake breaker,  two  one-horse  hoes,  and  a  broadshare  or  scarifier, 
improved  and  maiiufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of 
a  beau  aud  oat  mill,  a  smooth  roller  mil),  and  a  chaff  engine, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  Richmond  aud  Chandler,  of 
Manchester ;  a  manure  pump,  on  stand  (portalde),  and  a 
manure  pump,  to  fix,  improved  and  manufactured  by  tlie  ex- 
hibiters ;  several  specimens  of  length  of  pipe,  for  artesian 
well  boring,  and  a  cattle  water  trough,  on  wheels,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  five-tined,  a  four-tined,  and  a 
three-tined  cast  steel  fork,  manufactured  by  William  Hunt 
and  Sons,  of  Birmingham ;  a  wroughtiron  barn  shovel,  an 
agricultural  bushel  or  skep,  and  a  half-bushel  skep,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters;  two  rolls  of  japanned  peg  lattice, 
manufactured  by  Duke  and  Waring,  of  London,  and  a  patent 
turnip  cutter  or  root  grater,  invented  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

William  Pearson  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

A  machine  for  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  clothes, 
invented  by  William  Pearson,  of  Leeds,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  machine  for  washing,  wringing, 
and  mangling,  and  two  sizes  of  a  machine  for  wringing  and 
mangling  only,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Alfred  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
A  patent  clod  crusher,  or  serrated  roller,  invented  and  im- 
proved by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (received  the  prize  of  201.  and  silver  medal  at 


Southampton,   10/.  at   Shrewsbury,   the  special  gold  medal 
from  the  council  after  the  Newcastle  meeting,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  award  of  the  great  council  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851);    (new  implement)  an  improved  patent 
clod  crusher,  or  serrated  roller,  au  improved  clod  crusher,  and 
a  patent  clod  crusher,  or  serrated  roller,  iuveiited  by  William 
Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  mantifactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  au 
improved  Norwegian  harrow,  improved  by  William  Crosskill, 
of  Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (received  the 
prize  of  5/.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at 
York,  aud  the  great  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851); 
a  Uucie  drag,  or  Uley  cultivator,  invented  by  Lord  Uucie,  im- 
proved by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (received  prizes  amounting  to  45/.  at  various 
meetings  of  the   Royal  Agricultural   Society);    a  two-horse 
grubber,   (new   implement)  an  improved   haymaker,  and  an 
improved   horse  rake,   invented   and   improved    by  William 
Crosskill,  of  Beveiley,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an 
improved    Bell's    reaping    machine,    invented    by   the   Rev. 
Patrick  Bell,  of  Carmylie,   Scotland,  improved   by  William 
Crosskill,  of   Beverley,  and   manufactured   by  the   exhibiter 
(received  the  awards  of  the  20/.  prize  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  in   1854   aud   1855,  the   20/.  prize  of  the 
Stirling  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  15/.  prize  and  silver 
medal  of  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  Society,  and  in  1853  re- 
ceived the  10/.  prize  and  gold  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,   the   20/.   prize  of  the   Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  the  10/.  prize  of  the  Royal  North  Lanca- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  and  the  40/.  prize  at  the  great 
trial  at  Stirling ;  (new  implement)  a  reaping  machine,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implement) 
a  pair-horse  waggon,  an  improved  pair-horse  waggon  (received 
the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  five  successive 
years) ;  a  Newcastle  or  model  one-horse  cart  (received  the 
prize  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the   Royal  Agricultural 
Society  iu  competition  with  42  others) ;   an  improved  New- 
castle cart,  invented  and  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of 
Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  light  Newcastle 
cart,  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;    a  York  prize   cart,  invented  and 
improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  light  one-horse  cart,  improved  by  William 
Croaskill,°of  Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  an 
improved  one-horse  cart,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  six  specimeus  of  a  pair  of  patent  cart  wheels  aud 
axles,  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  (these  wheels  have  received  several 
silver  medals  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ;  specimens 
of  patent   portable  farm  railway  (received  medals  from  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  the  Norwich  and  Exeter  meet- 
ings) ;   two  specimens  of  a  truck  for  patent  portable  farm 
railway,  and  an  improved  iron  liquid-manure  cart  and  pump, 
invented  and  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  cart  received  a  medal  at 
the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ; 
an  improved  iron  pump,  a  two-horse  power  portable  thrashing 
machine,  a  corn  dressing  machine,  and  a  portable  corn  mill, 
for  steam  or  water  power,  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of 
Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  flour  dressing 
machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  six- 
horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  three-horse  power 
patent    eccentric    mill,   improved   by  William    Crosskill,  of 
Beverley,  and  manufactured   by  the   exhibiter;    a  six  horse 
power  bone  mill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
(new  implement)  an  improved  bone  mill,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  portable  saw  mill,  a 
large-sized  cake  breaker,  a  small-sized  cake  mill,  and  a  small- 
sized  hand  chaff  cutter,  all  improved  by  William  Crosskill,  of 
Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  an  Archimedian 
root  washer,  invented  by  Captain  Carr,  improved  by  William 
Crosskill,  of  Beverley,   and   manufactured   by  the  exhibiter 
(received  a  medal  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society);  a  patent  fixture  pig  trough,  invented  by  W. 
Torr,  Esq.,  of  Aylesby,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  a  small  circular  pig  trough,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

F.    M'Neill   and   Co.,   of    the   Patent    Felt  Works, 
Bunhill-row,  London. 

Specimens  of  the  patent  asphalted  felt,  for  roofing  houses 
and  every  description  of  farm  buildings;   for  lining  damp 
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walla,  particularly  of  granaries,  and  the  floors  of  granaries,  as 
vermin  will  not  touch  it;  as  a  light  ceiling,  to  be  fixed  under- 
neath rafters,  as,  from  its  non-conducting  qualities,  it 
counteracts  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  totally  excludes  the  frost 
of  winter.  Iler  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  now  tested  its  character  for  ten  years,  and  the 
whole  of  the  camp  for  20,0PO  soldiers  at  Alderahot,  and  her 
Majesty's  pavilion  there,  are  solely  covered  with  this  roofing 
felt ;  also  the  camp  at  Colchester.  Models  and  specimen 
framed  framings,  illustrating  various  cheap  constructioiis  of 
roofs,  for  the  applicition  of  the  felt ;  also  showing  its  use  for 
ceilings,  lining  damp  walls,  covering  flats,  &c. 

James  White,  of  266,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Six  different  sizes  of  an  emigrant  and  family  flour  mill  ; 
three  sizes  of  a  universal  steel  mill ;  four  sizes  of  a  double  oat 
and  beau  crusher,  on  iron  frame  ;  and  five  sizes  of  a  wrought- 
iron  portable  cottage  oven,  all  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Spittlegate,  near 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Tivo  eight-horse,  one  sevea-horse,  and  one  six-horse  power 
patent  portable  steam  engioe,  invci.ted,  improved,  and  mauu- 
factnred  by  the  exhibiters  (the  Couucil  medal  was  awarded 
for  this  engine  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1851  ; 
also  the  first  prize  of  £20,  as  the  best  and  most  economical 
engine  exhihited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  held  at  Lincoln,  July,  1854  ;  £10  at 
Gloucester,  Julv,  1853;  £40  at  Lewes,  July,  1852;  £50  at 
Exeter,  July,  1850;  £50  at  York,  July,  1848);  a  nine-horse 
power  improved  horizontal  fixed  steam  engine ;  thr<e  speci- 
mens of  an  improved  patent  portable  combined  thrashing, 
shaking,  and  dressing  machine  (received  the  first  prize  of  £20 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Carlisle,  July, 
]855);  two  patent  corn  dressing  or  winnowing  machiues  (the 
Council  medal  was  awarded  to  this  machine  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  Hyde  Park,  in  1851,  and  it  also  received  the  first 
prizes  from  the  Royal  Agriculturfil  Society  of  England  at  their 
meetings:  £5  at  Carlisle,  July,  1855  ;  £5  at  Lmcoln,  July, 
1854;  £5  at  Gloucestsr,  July,  1853  ;  £10  at  Lewes,  July, 
1852;  £10  at  Exeter,  July,  1850;  £10  at  Norwich,  July, 
1849  ;  £10  at  York,  July,  1848  ;  and  £3  at  Newcastle,  July, 
1846) ;  two  sizc-i  of  an  improved  portable  corn  grinding  mill; 
a  drilling  machine  for  corn  and  general  purposes,  (this  drilj 
received  the  first  prize  of  £10  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  at  Lincoln,  1854;  £10  at  Leces,  July, 
1852;"£15  at  Norwich,  Jidy,  1849;  £15  at  York,  July,  1848; 
£15  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  July,  1846  ;  £15  at  Shrews- 
bury, July,  1845  ;  £10  at  Derby,  July,  1834 ;  £30  at  Bristol, 
July,  1842;  aul  £25  at  Lirerpool,  1841);  an  eleven  row 
putent  coru  and  seed  drill,  on  an  improved  principle  (for  this 
drii|  the  exhibiters  received  the  Council  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1851 ;  also  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  the  first  prize  of  £10  at  the  meeting  at  Carlisle, 
July,  1855;  £10  at  their  meeting  at  Lincoln,  July,  1854; 
£10  at  Gloucester,  July,  1853;  £10  at  Lewes,  July,  1852 ; 
£13  at  Exeter,  July,  1850  ;  and  also  the  prize  medal  for  the 
introduction  of  the  patent  India-rubber  tubes  for  conducting 
the  seed  to  the  grouud,  and  for  patented  improvements  in  the 
fore-carriage  steerage)  ;  an  improved  pateut  fore-carriage 
steerage  ;  a  ten-row  patent  corn  and  seed  drill,  on  an  improved 
principle,  with  extra  side-hill  motiou  (has  received  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  prizes  for  several  years) ;  a  thirteeu-row 
patent  corn  and  seed  drill, on  an  improved  principle;  a  patent 
small  occupation  drill  (received  the  Rt^yal  Agrici'ltural 
S  ci'  ty'a  first  prize  of  £5  at  their  meeting  at  Carlisle,  July, 
1855) ;  a  patent  dril'  for  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel  with 
mnnure  (this  drill  received  the  first  prize  of  £5  as  the  best 
exh  biteii  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  held  at  Lncolu,  July,  1854  ;  of  £\0  at  Lewes,  July, 
1852;  of  £10  at  Exeter,  July,  1850;  of  £10  at  Norwich, 
July,  1849  ;  and  £10  at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845) ;  a  two-row 
patent  ridge  drill  for  turnips  a-,d  mangel  wurzel  with  maTiure 
(this  drill  received  the  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  meeting  at  Carlisle,  July,  1855 ;  the  Council 
medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851 ;  ihe  first  prize  of  £5 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
at  Lincoln,  July,  1854;  of  £10  at  Gloucester,  July,  1853;  of 
£10  at  L<;we3,  July,  1852 ;  of  £10  at  Exeter,  July,  1850 ;   of 


£10  at  Norwich,  July,  1849  ;  of  £10  at  York,  July,  1848 ;  of 
£10  at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845;  the  prize  medal  at  Derby, 
July,  1843;  and  £10  at  Liverpool,  July,  1841);  a  double  cake 
breaking  or  crushiug  machine,  all  inveutcd,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (this  last  machine  received  the 
Council  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  i'ark,  1851 ; 
also  the  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Lewes  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  July,  1852  ;  ot  £5  at  Shrews- 
bury, July,  1845  ;  of  £5  at  Southampton,  July,  1844  ;  and  of 
5/.  at  Derby,  Julj',  1843) ;  and  a  Cornes'  improved  chaff 
cutting  machine,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters, 

V/iLLiAM  Day  and  Co.,  of  Bow-road,  London. 
Two  sizes  of  an  improved  land  roller  and  clod  crusher  (new 
implement),  invented  by  Wm.  Day,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Albert  and  Theodore  Fry,  of  Bristol. 

Three  sizes  of  a  press  plough  (new  implement),  invented  by 
Robert  Cozens,  of  Pilton,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  three  sizes  of  a  root  grater  (new  implement),  in- 
vented by  Bushe  and  Barter,  of  Lismore,  Ireland,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a  Comes' 
chaff  machine  (new  implement),  invented  by  J.  Cornes,  of 
Barbridge,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
a  chaff  machine  (uew  implement),  and  an  improved  iron 
watering  cait,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  pateut  spring  shaft  agricultural  cart  (uew  im- 
plement), invented  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Glover,  of  London, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  a  harvest 
cart,  invented  by  J.  Haunam,  of  Burcott  Park,  Oxon,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Barry  Brothers,  of  Meritoii's  Wharf,  London. 

A  variety  of  valuable  aud  important  sheep  and  cattle 
dressing  compositions,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  John  Long,  of  London :  Long's  Specific  ;  Long's  Pre- 
servative, or  lamb  dressing,  brought  forward  subsequently  to 
the  "specific";  Long's  concentrated  preservative  ;  Long's  foot 
rot,  or  general  lotion  ;  a  nuiuber  of  pouring  cans,  suitable  for 
sheep  dressing,  invented  by  Joseph  Long,  of  London,  aud 
manufactured  by  his  tinman  ;  several  specimens  of  skins,  with 
the  fleece,  taken  from  Joseph  Long's  experimental  flock. 
Hare  and  Co.,  of  31,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 

An  earthern  case  filler,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Rausome  and  Co.,  of  London ;  a  patent  American  churn, 
inveuted  by  C.  J.  Anthoiiy,  of  America,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  Burgess  and  Key,  of  Loudon,  (the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  have  three  times  awarded  their 
medal  for  this  churn — the  first  at  Kxeter,  the  second  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  aud  the  third  medal  was  awarded  at  the 
Gloucester  meeting  in  July,  1851);  a  patent  knife  sharpener, 
&c.,  inveuted  and  manufactured  by  F.  Stevens,  of  London. 

S.  and  E.  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  31,  Essex-street, 
Strand,  London. 

Several  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  kitchen  range,  with  hot  plate, 
plate  rack,  two  enamelled  ovens,  and  a  wrought-iron  back 
boiler,  invented  and  manufactured  by  G.  J.  Calvert,  of  York  ; 
a  strong  wroughtiron  boiler,  and  a  registered  tuhical  appa- 
ratus, invented  and  manufactured  by  G.  J.  Calvert,  of  York  ; 
and  a  wrought-iron  hot  closet,  with  top  plate,  manufactured 
by  G.  J.  Calvert  of  York. 
Samuel  Nye,  of  79,  Wardour-street,  Soho,  London. 

Three  sizes  of  an  improved  sausage-making  and  general 
mincing  machine,  and  a  small  mincer  or  masticator,  invented 
by  the  exhibiter  and  John  Gilbert,  of  79,  Wardour-street, 
Soho,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two 
specimens  of  an  improved  potato  germ  extractor,  with  silver 
cutter,  invented  by  the  late  George  Napoleon  Michiel,  im- 
proved by  II.  B.  Laiikester,  of  Short-street,  New-cut,  Lambeth, 
and  manufactured  by  Thomas  Lambert  aud  Son,  of  the  same 
place;  and  a  tunicatus,  or  anti-pntrescent  powder,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  above  germs,  invented  by  the  late  George 
Napoleon  Michiel,  and  manufactured  by  Thomas  Lambert  and 
Son,  of  Short-street,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 

Richard  Read,  of  35,  Regent-cireus,  Piccadilly, 

liondon. 
A  patent  subsoil  pulveriser,  invented  by  the  late  John  Read, 
of  35,  Regent-circus,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
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biter  (a  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  for  tbia  iaiplement  at 
Boutharaptou  iu  1814,  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tvne  iu  1846,  aud  at  Noithawpton  in  1847) ;  a  pateut 
double-action  agricultural  fire  engine,  complete,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exbibiter;  a  patyit  agricultural  fire 
ergioe  (a  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  engine  at  Exeter, 
July,  1850),  and  a  patent  watering  engine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manulactured  by  the  eshibiter;  a  pateut  iujecting  instru- 
ment for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  complete,  invented  by  the  late 
John  Read,  of  35,  Regent  circus,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibitor;  three  sizes  of  a  hollow  probaug,for  relieving 
hoven  or  choked  cattle,  two  sizes  of  a  patent  baud  watering 
machine,  a  pateut  double  action  greenhouse  pump,  a  patent 
single  action  greenhouse  purap,  and  a  patent  greenhouse 
syringe,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  eshi- 
biter. 

Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Two  specimens  of  a  patent  Gardner's  double  action  turnip 
cutter,  invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  im- 
proved by  Alexander  Samuelson  and  the  exhibiter,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  (obtained  the  prize  medal  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  the  £5  prize  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Lewes  in  1852)  -,  a  patent 
Gardner's  double  action  turnip  cutter,  for  steam  or  horse 
power,  invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  im- 
proved aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  four  specimens  of 
a  pateat  Gardner's  turnip  cutter,  for  sheep,  invented  by  the 
late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  improved  by  Alexander 
Samuelson  aud  the  eihibiter,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter; a  p;ttut  Gardner's  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  the  late 
James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  turnin  and  root  pulper,  invented  by 
W.  H.  Gauntlett,  late  of  Banbury,  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter;  thtee  specimens  of  a  turnip  grater,  invented  by 
Edmund  Moody,  la'e  of  Maiden  Bradley,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  band  root  pulping  and 
mincing  machine,  invented  and  improved  by  Frederick  Phillips, 
of  Brandon,  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  iitow- 
market;  two  specimeus  of  a  patent  root  grater,  invented  by 
Bushe  aud  Batter,  of  Lismore,  Ireland,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter;  a  lever  turnip  slicer,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  four  specimens  and  sizes,  &c , 
of  an  improved  Cornea'  chaff  cutting  machine,  invented  by 
John  Cornes,  sen  ,  of  Barbridge,  improved  acd  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (m^ny  prizes  of  the  Royal  and  other  agricul- 
tural societies  have  been  awarded  to  this  implement) ;  a  rising 
moutii  ch)ff  cu'ting  machine,  and  an  economical  chaff  cutting 
machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter; a  roller  mill,  for  crushing  malt,  linseed,  oats,  barley, 
&c.,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  male 
cruihiug  mid,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  tlie 
exhibiter  ;  a  uuiversal  corn  crushing  or  bruising  mill,  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter  ;  an  economical  corn  bruising  mill,  and 
a  bean  splitting  mill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  linseed  cake  breaking  machioe,  for  beasts 
and  sheep,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  five 
sizes  and  specimens  of  a  registered  Budding's  'awn  mowing 
machine  or  grass  cutter,  invented  by  E.  Budding,  of  Dursley, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  nine-inch 
lawn  mowing  machine,  or  grass  cutter,  invented,  improveil, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a  garden 
roller,  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  exiiibiter;  a  Kase's 
pateut  double  action  force  and  suction  pump,  and  fire  ensine, 
invented  by  Mr.  Kase,  of  the  United  States,  improved  aud 
man)ifactured  by  the  exbibiter;  two  specimens  of  a  galvanized 
sheet  iron  barrel  pump,  improved  acd  manufactured  by  the 
eihibiter;  a  package  of  Brown's  patent  suspensory  camp 
stools  and  chairs,  invented  by  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers,  of  165, 
Piccadilly,  London,  and  manufactured  by  the  exbibiter ;  two 
sizes  of  an  Anthony's  pateut  American  chum,  invented  by 
Charles  Anthony,  of  Pittsburg,  United  States,  improved  by 
Burgess  and  Key,  of  London,  and  manufactured  by  the  exbi- 
biter (it  took  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  silver  medal  at 
Exe'er,  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
prize  at  Gl  ucester  in  1853,  and  at  Carlisle  in  1855);  a  regis- 
tered atmospheric  churn,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter;  a  rustic  garden  seat,  designed  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  ;  two  bundles  of  Parkes'  celebrated  east  steel 


digging  forks  aud  spades,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  F. 
Parkes,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  a  portable  mangle,  and  a  letter- 
copying  press  (foolscap  size),  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exbibiter. 

William  Busby,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  near  Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 
A  one  or  two-horse  cart,  invented  by  William  Lister,  Esq., 
of  Dunsa  Bank,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter 
(a  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  this  cart  at  the  Exeter  meeting 
in  1850,  it  was  also  included  in  the  award  of  the  council 
medals  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  aud  bad  a  £10  prize 
at  Lewes  in  1852,  also  the  silver  medal  at  Lincoln  in  1854, 
and  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  p.ize  for  three 
years  in  succession)  ;  two  sizes  of  a  one-horss  cart,  with  rack 
aud  pinion,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; a  one-horse  cart,  invented  by  Mr.  Rowley,  of  Row- 
thorne,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  two- 
wheeled  deep  plough  (this  plough  received  the  prize  at  the 
Society's  meeting  at  Northampton  in  1847,  £10  at  York  in 
1848,  and  £7  at  Lewes  in  1852) ;  five  specimens  of  a  two- 
wheeled  plough,  for  general  purposes,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (this  plou£rb  received  the  award 
of  the  council  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  also  six  bead  prizes 
from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ergland,  in  eight 
years/  ;  a  one-wl.eeled  plough,  a  swing  plough,  a  strong  five- 
tined  horse  hoe,  a  five-tined  horse  hoe,  two  five-tined  horse 
hoes  with  revolving  harrow,  a  horse  hoe  with  three  tines  and 
expanding  barrow,  a  horse  hoe  with  three  tines  and  revolving 
harrow  (the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded  prizes  to  this 
horse  hoe  for  five  years  in  succession,  also  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society's  prizes— at  Taunton  iu  18S2,  at  Plymouth 
in  1853,  at  Bath  iu  1854,  snd  at  Tiverton  in  1855),  a  horse 
hoe,  a  liffht  horse  hoe,  and  a  light  one-horse  corn  hoe  for  three 
rows — all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  and  a  patent  implement  for  topping  and  tailing  turnips, 
invented  by  William  Lister,  Esq.,  of  Dunsa  Bank,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Cornes,  of  34,  Walbrook,  City,  London. 

Arotiry  cultivator,  grubber,  or  pulverizer  (new  implement) ; 
a  stubble  cart,  with  rake  attached  (new  implement) ;  a  com- 
bined winnowing  and  seed-separat  ng  machine  (riew  irap'e- 
raent) ;  two  sizes  of  a  chaffing  machine,  with  two  knives,  for 
steam  or  other  power  ;  two  sizes  of  a  malt  mill ;  several  sizes 
and  specimens  of  a  pateut  churn  (new  design) ;  three  sizes  of 
a  patent  washing  machine  ;  two  sizes  of  a  patent  washing  ma- 
chine, combined  so  as  to  wring  and  mangle;  two  sizes  of  a 
table  mangle  ;  and  two  sizes  of  a  pitent  pillar  mangle,  »ll  in- 
vented and  raanufdctured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  model  of  rick 
yard  (new  design),  invented  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  stand  of 
models,  aud  a  quantity  of  roof  felting. 

James  Hates,  of  Elton,  near  Oundle,  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

A  patent  portable  straw  elevator  (new  impleraent),  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  four  sizes  of  a  grinding 
m\\],  and  two  sizes  of  a  flour  dressing  machine,  invented,  im- 
proved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Isaac  James,  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 

Two  sizes  of  a  patent  liquid  manure  d'stributor  or  water 
cart  (ne,v  implement,  awarded  a  prize  of  £10  at  the  Tiverton 
fchow,  1855,  aud  £1  at  the  Stow-on-the-Wold  show,  1855), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  an  improved 
strong  light  two-horse  waggon,  for  agricultural  or  road  pur- 
poses (new  implement),  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  and  an  improved  liquid  manure  aud  g'^neral  por- 
table pump  (new  implement),  manufactured  by  Warner  and 
Son,  of  London. 

Arthur  Lyon,   of   32,    Windmill -street,   Finsbury, 
London. 

Two  sizes  of  a  pulping  m.achine,  aud  a  machine  for  cutting 
carrotJ  and  other  vegetables,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
f jctiired  bj'  the  exhibiter  ;  a  jracline  for  cramming  turkeys 
and  other  poultry,  invcntel  and  improved  by  the  exhibiter ; 
four  sizes  of  a  machine  for  cutting  or  mincing  meat  or  vegeta- 
bles, invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 
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Robert  Maynard,  of  Whittlesford,  Cambridgeshire. 

A  patent  combined  thrashing  and  separating  machine,  and 
a  patent  portable  ateam  and  horse-power  chaff  engine,  invented 
and  manutV.ctureJ  by  tlie  exhibiter;  a  seven-horse  power 
patent  portable  steam  engine  (obtained  prizes  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  1851,  at  Lincoln  1854,  Gloucester  1853, 
Lewes  1852,  Exeter  1850,  and  York  1848),  invented,  im- 
proved, andmannfactured  by  Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,  of 
Spittlegale  Iron  Works;  a  patent  portable  horse-power  chaff 
engine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  seven- 
horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  Richard  Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Spittle- 
gate  Iron  Works ;  an  universal  oilcake  crusher,  an  oilcake 
crusher,  and  a  weighing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  weighing  machine,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  a  horserake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufact\ired 
by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  small  barrow  bean  or  pea  drill,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

T.  F.  Griffiths   and    Co.,  of   Bradford-street, 
Birmingham. 

A  patent  cheese  making  apparatus,  for  the  more  readily  and 
effectually  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd  (new  imple- 
ment), invented  byRichard  Keevil,  of  Laycock,  near  Chip- 
penham, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William    Sawney,  of    Beverley,   Yorkshire. 

A  winnowing  machine,  with  an  entirely  new  cliver  apparatus 
attached  (new  implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  winnowing  machine,  with  moveable  screen, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  winuowiug 
machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  blowing  machine, 
with  a  cliver  apparatus  attached  (new  implement),  and  a 
blowing  machine  and  cliver  apparatus  combined,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  blowing  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Scragg,  of  Calverley,    near  Tarporley, 
Cheshire. 

Two  sizes  of  a  single  action  tile  machine  (to  which  the 
prize  of  £5  was  awarded  at  Lincoln),  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a  brick  press,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

TuxFORD   and  Sons,    of  Boston  and  Skirbeck   Iron 
Works,  Lincolnshire. 

A  four-horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  with  ver- 
tical cylinder,  safety  spark  trap  to  chimney,  an  iron  house  for 
enclosing  the  engine,  and  an  improved  boiler  with  flues  and  tubes 
combined  (which  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  took  the  first  prize),  invented  by  Westou  Tux- 
ford,  of  Boston,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  five- 
horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  a  six-horse  power 
patent  portable  steam  engine,  a  seven-horse  power  patent 
portable  steam  engine,  and  an  eight-horse  power  patent  porta- 
ble steam  engine,  with  vertical  cylinder,  boiler,  and  an  iron 
house  for  enclosing  the  engine;  a  four-horse  power  fixed  steam 
engine,  with  oscillating  cylinder,  a  six-horse  power  fixed  steam 
engine,  with  vertical  cylinder,  and  an  eight-horse  power  fixed 
steam  engine,  with  vertical  cylinder ;  a  patent  combined 
thrashinir,  straw  shaking,  riddling,  winnowing,  chaff  separating, 
and  barley  awning  machine,  with  elevations  to  sack  the  grain 
at  a  height  convenient  for  a  man  to  back  without  help  ;  a 
patent  combined  thrashing,  straw-shaking,  riddling,  winnow- 
ing, clialf-separating,  and  barley  awning  machine,  with  extra 
dressing  apparatr.s ;  a  circular  saw  table,  with  parallel  fence 
plate  and  binding  rollers,  rails  and  horses,  drag  motion  and 
drawing  pulley,  and  acircularsuwtable — all  invented  by  Weston 
Tuxford,  of  Boston,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

John  WiiiTMEEand  Co.,  of  18,  Fenchurch-buildings, 
Fenchurch-street,  City,  and  11,  Ray-street,  Clerk- 
enweli,  London. 

Four  sizes  of  a  corn  crusher ;  a  grinding  mill,  with  steel 
barrel ;  a  grinding  mill ;  a  steel  mill  for  grinding  wheaten 
flour  ;  two  sizes  of  a  flour  mill,  and  three  sizes  of  a  corn  mill, 
all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Williamson  Brothers,   Canal   Ironworks,  Kendal, 
Westmoreland. 
A   three  horse  power   turbine,  or  horizontal   water  wheel 
(new  implement) ;  a  five  horse  power  direct-acting  fixed  steam 


engine ;  an  improved  one  horse  gear  work ;  a  registered 
washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine  ;  and  a  registered 
portable  mangle,  all  invented,  improved,  nud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  chaff  cutter,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  au  oilcake  mill,  and  a  two  hoise  power 
thrashing  machine,  both  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters, 

Henry  Clayton,  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-place, 
Dorset-square,  London. 
A  patent  combined  "  clay  preparing  and  brick  making 
machine"  (new  implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  (received  the  gold  medal  of  honour  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1855,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Amsterdam) ;  a  patent  brick  pressing  machine,  and  a 
patent  paving  tde  (or  quarry)  pressing  machine,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  patent  dciible  action  pipe, 
tile,  and  tubular  brick  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter  (this  machine  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  £20  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  the  Exeter  show  meeting  ;  the  gold  medal  prizes  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  the 
prize  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  of  London ;  in  addition 
to  thirteen  prizes  by  influential  agricultural  societies  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom) ;  patent  clay  screening  or  cleansing 
plates,  a  patent  colossal  "  vertical  action"  sanitary  or  sewage 
pipe  and  tile  machine  (new  implement),  and  patent  cham. 
bered  pipe  dies  and  apparatus  (new  implement),  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  bichambered  double  action 
horizontal  tile,  pipe,  and  brick  machine,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  (to  this  machine  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  and  special  prize  diploma  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Hanover) ;  a  single  chamber  horizontal  tile,  pipe, 
and  brick  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter ;  a  patent  "  rotary"  die  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
by  machines  (new  implement),  invented  and  manufactuied  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  iron  pugging  mill,  for  preparing  clay  for 
brick,  tile,  or  pipe  making,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  "  cycloidal  form"  cast-steel  blade  draining 
tools  (for  the  invention  of  which  cycloidal  shape  of  tools  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  awarded  to  the  exhi- 
biter their  prize  at  the  Northampton  meeting,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived numerous  prizes  throughout  the  kingdom) ;  and  "  spear- 
shape  and  tri-faced"  cast-steel  blade  draining  tools,  invented 
and  improved  by  the  exhibiter,  manufactured  by  Parkes,  of 
Sutton ;  and  a  patent "  drain  consolidator  and  chaser,"  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Dunlop,  of  Haddington. 

A  bridle  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  and  a  neck  collar  for  cart 
or  farm  harness,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  patent  self  adjusting  saddle  for  cart  or  farm  harness  (new 
implement),  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  a  breeching  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  a  shaft  belly 
band  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  a  set  of  hames  for  cart  or  farm 
harness,  and  a  bridle  for  cart  or  farm  harness,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  neck  collar  for  cart  or  farm 
harness,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  a  back  band  for  leading  horse  in  cart  or  waggon,  a 
belly  band  for  leading  horse  in  cart  or  waggon,  a  set  of  trace 
chains  for  leading  horse  in  cart  or  waggon,  a  back  band  for 
plough  harness,  a  bridle  for  cart  or  farm  harness  ;  a  nosebag 
for  feeding  horses ;  and  a  stall  collar,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  neck  collar  for  carriage  or  gig  horse 
(new  implement),  and  a  model  of  a  self  adjusting  saddle,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  model 
of  a  saddle  with  boards  fixed  to  the  crib,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  and  a  model  frame  of  an  expanding  neck  collar, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 
J.  Marychurch  and  Son,  of  Haverfordvyest,  Pem- 
brokeshire. 

An  improved  Scotch  winnowing  machine,  with  elevator, 
improved  by  J.  Belfield,  of  Paignton,  Devonshire,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  (this  machine  received  the  prize  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  show  last  year,  at 
Tiverton) ;  a  patent  pelf-acting  horse  rake  (new  implement), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  tlie  exhibiters;  an  iron  horse 
hoe,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  a  patent  two-wheel 
carriage  shoe  (new  implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 
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Thomas  Standing,  of  Liuie-street,  Fishergate,  near 
Preston,  Lancashire. 
A  model  of  au  improved  poultry  house  or  aviary,  with 
pigeou  bouse  combiued  (uew  design) ;  a  roll  of  galvanized  wire 
fenciug  ;  seventeen  rolls  of  different  specimens  of  wire  fencing; 
and  a  sample  card  of  staples,  all  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

Caldow  and  McKixxel,  of  Palmerstone  Iron  Works, 
near  Dumfries. 
Two  sizes  of  a  patent  cart  turnip  cutting  machine,  and  a 
turnip  sowing  machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Raxso.mes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
A  patent  iron  plough,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Socety  at  Lewes  in  1852,  at  Lincoln  in 
1854,  and  again  at  Carlisle  in  1855,  as  the  best  plough  for 
general  purposes);  (new  implement)  a  patent  trussed  beam 
iron  general  purpose  plough,  and  two  sizes  of  a  light  solid 
beam  iron  plough,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  light  solid  beam  iron  plough  without  wheels, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  iron 
plougb.andtwosizes  of  a  strongsolid  beam  wroughtiron  plough 
for  deep  ploughing,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of 
the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  in  1853) ;  a  patent  trussed 
beam  iron  plough  with  two  wheels  and  skim  coulter  (awarded 
the  prize  of  £10  and  silver  medal  as  the  best  heavy  laud 
plough,  and  a  prize  of  £10  and  silver  medal  as  the  best  light 
land  plough,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at 
Southampton,  also  a  prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Northampton,  and  the  council  medal  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  being  awarded  to  it,  as  made  by  Busby), 
an  iron  solid  beam  general  purpose  plough,  a  patent  trussed 
beam  iron  plough  with  two  wheels,  two  sizes  of  an  iron  plough 
with  solid  beam,  a  strong  wronght-iron  patent  trussed  beam 
plough,  three  sizes  of  a  patent  iron  trussed  beam  plough, 
a  light  East  Indian  plough  with  wood  beam  and  handles,  and 
a  strong  plough  with  wood  beam  and  handles,  head  wheel  and 
cast  breast,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  patent  trussed  beam  iron  plough,  invented  by 
John  Clark,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  the  silver  medal  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich  in 
1849) ;  two  specimens  of  a  patent  trussed  beam  iron  one-way 
or  turn-wrest  plough,  invented  by  Henry  Lowcock,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  silver  medal 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton 
in  1844,  prize  of  £5  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845,  £5  at  Exeter  in 
1850,  £7  at  Lewes  in  1852,  and  £7  at  Glonccster  in  1853); 
a  trussed  beam  iron  plough  fitted  with  curved  cutters,  a  trussed 
beam  iron  double  torn  or  bouting  plough,  a  double  furrow 
plough,  and  a  wrought-irou  plough,  all  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a  Beau- 
clerc's  patent  trussed  beam  iron  Archimediau  subsoil  plough 
with  wheels,  invented  by  Lord  C.  Beauclerc,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  a  Smith's  patent 
wrought-iron  subsoil  plough,  invented  by  W.  Smith,  of  Little 
Woolstone,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two 
specimens  of  a  Cotgreave's  patent  trenching  and  subsoil 
plough,  invented  by  R.  Cotgreave,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  silver  medal  at  Lincoln 
in  1854,  and  at  Carlisle  in  1855) ;  two  sets  of  patent  trussed 
whippletrees,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  (awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Southampton,  and  commended  at  the 
Society's  meeting  at  Lewes) ;  a  patent  wrought-iron  scarifier, 
grubber,  or  cultivator,  invented  by  Arthur  Biddell,  of  Blay- 
ford,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (awarded 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  at  Liverpool  1841,  at 
Northampton  1847,  at  York  1848,  at  Norwich  1849,  at 
Lewes  1852  and  at  Gloucester  1853) ;  (new  implements)  two 
specimens  of  an  improved  wrought-irou  scarifier,  grubber,  or 
cultivator,  two  specimens  of  an  improved  Scotch  grubber  with 
wheels,  (new  implements)  two  specimens  of  a  horse  hoe  for 
ridge  work,  and  a  two-horse  scarifier,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  patent  self  cleaning  harrow, 
invented  by  Finlayson,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters;  two  specimens  of  a  set  of  four  heavy  iron  East 


Anglian  harrows,  two  specimens  of  a  set  of  four  S-beam 
medium  size  East  Auglian  harrows,  two  specimens  o(  a  set  of 
three  4-beam  light  East  Angliftu  seed  harrows,  and  three  speci- 
mens of  an  improved  iron  Suffolk  horse  drag  rake,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of 
a  patent  clod-crushing  roller,  invented  by  W.  Crosskill,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a 
three-cylinder  iron  field  roller,  a  three-cylinder  iron  barley 
roller,  au  improved  wrought-irou  corn  rick  stand,  two  speci- 
mens of  a  chaff  cutter  for  horse  or  steam  power,  and  two 
specimens  of  a  chaff  cutter  for  baud  or  horse  power,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  earn 
chaff  engine,  invented  by  G.  A.  Biddell,  of  Ipswich,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  three  sizes  of  a  chaff 
cutter,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exiii- 
biters  ;  a  double  action  turnip  cutter,  and  two  specimens  of  a 
single  action  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  J.  Gardner,  of  Banbury, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved 
patent  root  grater,  invented  by  Bushe  and  Barter,  of  Lismore, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  ;  a  bruising  mill 
for  hand,  horse,  or  steam  power,  and  a  smaller  bruising  mill, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two 
specimens  of  a  patent  universal  mill,  five  specimens  and  sizes 
of  a  patent  bean  cutter  for  hand  power  on  iron  stand  (awarded 
the  sdver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Glou- 
cester, also  the  silver  medal  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  at  York  in  1853,  and  a  second  class  medal  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland  at  Killarney  in  1853),  two  sizes  of  a  patent  steel  oat 
mill,  and  two  sizes  of  a  patent  combined  oat  and  bean  mill, 
invented  by  G.  A.  Biddell,  of  Ipswich,  im.proved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  hand  power  malt  mill,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  specimens 
of  a  patent  grinding  mill,  invented  by  George  Hurwood,  of 
Ipswich,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  four 
sizes  of  an  oilcake  breaker,  a  portable  corn  mill  with  flour 
dressing  apparatus,  a  portable  corn  mill  with  3  feet  stones, 
a  circular  saw  bench,  a  rack  hay  press,  a  set  of  pig  troughs 
from  1  to  5  feet,  a  set  of  hog  troughs  from  2  to  6  feet,  and 
two  sizes  of  a  circular  pig  trough,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  three  sizes  of  a  grass  cutting 
machine,  invented  by  Budding,  of  Dursley,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  set  of  stable  fittings,  in- 
vented by  James  Bruce  of  Gwyrch  Castle,  Ireland,  improved 
and  manufactuied  by  the  exhibiters;  au  improved  wrought- 
iron carriage  lifting  jack,  an  improved  Bristol  cart,  an  improved 
Windsor  cart,  an  improved  Scotch  cart,  two  sizes  of  a  five 
horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  three  sizes  of  a  seven  horse 
power  portable  steam  engine,  two  specimens  of  a  ten  horse 
power  portable  steam  engine,  two  specimens  of  an  improved 
four  horse  power  fixed  steam  engine,  an  improved  horizontal 
direct  action  eight  horse  power  fixed  steam  engine  (received 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Lewes  in  1852 
the  prize  of  £10,  was  commended  at  Gloucester  1853,  received 
the  first  prize  at  Lincoln  1854,  and  at  Carlisle  1855  again 
obtained  the  first  prize),  an  improved  winnowing  machine,  an 
improved  barley  awner,  two  specimens  of  a  portable  combined 
steam  thrashing  machine,  a  patent  portable  steam  thrashing 
machine  (awarded  the  prize  of  £10  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1855),  a  patent  stationary 
combined  steam  thrashing  machine,  a  four  horse  portable 
thrashing  machine  (awarded  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Gloucester  in  1853),  a  three  horse  portable 
thrashing  machine,  a  portable  thrashing  machine,  a  two  horse 
portable  thrashing  machine  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Gloucester  in  1853  as  the 
best  two  horse  thrashing  machine,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society's  meeting  at  Killarney  in  1853,  at  the 
Armagh  meeting  of  the  same  society  in  1854,  and  again  at 
Carlow  in  1855  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  this  machine), 
a  horse  work  for  one  or  two  horses  with  intermediate  motion, 
and  an  iron  universal  intermediate  motion,  all  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  steerage 
horse  hoe  with  double  bar,  invented  by  John  Green,  of  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

George  Eye,  of  the  Grey   Friars    Works,   Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

Patent  feeding  cake  and  meal  for  stock,  and  the  fibres  of 
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the  flax  plant  (pfttenkil),  invented  aud  manufactured  by  Joliu 
Watsou  Burton,  of  Eye,  Sufrolk,  and  the  esiiibiter. 

Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

Two  specimens  of  a  patent  improved  double-actiou  anJ 
reverse-motion  hay-making  machine.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  some  if  the  principal  prizes  taken  by  this  machine  :  A  first 
prize  of  £5  at  the  Newcastle  meetiug  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  1846;  first  prize  of  £5  5s.  at  the  Great 
Yorkshire  meeting.  1846  ;  a  first  prize  of  £5  Ss.  at  the  Derby- 
shire meeting,  1846  ;  first  prize  of  £5  at  the  Great  Yorkshire 
meeting,  1847;  the  Royal  Society  of  England's  medal  at 
York,  1848;  first  prize  of  £3  3s.  at  the  Great  Yorkshire  meet- 
ing, 1849  ;  a  first  prize  of  £5  from  the  Roj  al  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  at  Norwich,  18)9  ;  a  first  prize  again  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  England  for  the  best  haymaker,  at  Exeter, 
1850;  a  first  prize  of  the  North  Lincolnshire  Society,  1850; 
a  first  prize  of  the  Royal  North  Lincolnshire  Society,  1850  ;  a 
first  prize  from  the  Great  Yorkshire  meetiug,  1850  ;  the  prize 
medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  in  Loudon, 
1851;  first  prize  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
at  Taunton,  1852;  the  high  commendation  of  the  judges  (f 
the  Royal  Society  of  Enalaud,  at  Lewe?,  1852  (no  prize  offered 
that  year) ;  the  first  prize  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  at  Plymouth,  1853;  the  first  prize  of  the  North  Lan- 
cashire meeting,  at  Blackburn,  1853;  the  prize  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England,  at  Gloucester,  1853  (no  prize 
offered) ;  the  first  prize  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  at  Bath,  1854;  high  commendation  of  judges  of 
Royal  Society  of  England,  at  Lincoln,  1854  (no  prize  offered) ; 
the  first  prize  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  at  Ber- 
wick, 1854;  the  high  commendation  of  the  judges  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England,  at  Carlisle,  1855  (no  prize  offered)  ; 
the  first  prize  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  at 
Tiverton,  1855  ;  a  first  prize  of  £5  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  at  Carlow,  18i5;  the  first 
prize  of  the  Boston  show,  1855  ;  and  a  first-class  prize  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1855).  Three  specimens  cf  a  patent 
steel-tooth  horse-rake,  for  hay,  corn,  stubble,  couch  grass,  &c. 
This  rake  was  teste!  before  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Society,  at  Carlow,  1855,  against  all  the  best  horse  rakes  in 
kingdom,  and  carried  off  the  head  prize.  The  prize  medal  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  in  London,  1851,  was 
also  awarded  to  this  rake,  and  it  received  also  the  honorary 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  the  Great  Spring 
Cattle  Show,  1855.  A  first-class  prize  was  awarded  to  this 
horse  rake  at  the  Great  Agriciltnval  meeting  at  Adelaide,  in 
Australia,  1855 ;  besides  which  it  has  taken  nearly  twenty 
prizes  from  various  royal  and  other  societies  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  England).  A  patent  lever  wheel  hand  rake,  an  Ex- 
hibition prize  13-inch  patent  safety  chaff  cutter,  a  patent 
safety  two-knife  chaff  cutter,  two  specimens  of  a  teu-iuch 
patent  safety  t  vo-knife  chaff  cutter,  an  8J-inch  patent  two- 
knii'e  chaff  cutter,  an  improved  horse  power  gear  v/orks,  an  im- 
proved registered  double  action  oilcake  mill,  a  patent  park  or 
luggage  cart,  and  an  improved  prize  one-horse  general  purpose 
cart— all  invented,  improved,  and  manu'acturcd  by  the  exhibi- 
ters  (this  last  cart  took  the  head  prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Ireland,  at  Carlow  last  year). 

Humphrey  Chamberlain,  of  Kempsey,  near 
Worcester. 

A  patent  brick-making  machine  (received  a  silver  medal  at 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Agricultural  Society's  meeting 
at  St.  Helen's,  Sept.  6,  a  prize  of  £4  at  the  Warwickshire 
Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Coleshill,  Sept.  12,  a  silver 
medal  at  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Leek, 
Sept.  27,  and  a  prize  of  £2  at  the  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting,  Oct.  5,  1855),  invented  by  the  exhibiter, 
manufactured  by  John  Jackson,  of  Worcester;  and  a  six-horse 
power  portable  steam  engine,  invented  by  Joseph  Simpson,  of 
Opensiiaw,  manufactured  by  Simpson  aud  Barues,  of  Open- 
ahaw,  near  Manchester. 

William  Coolson,   of  3(5,  Fetter- Lane,  York. 

A  patent  combined  boring,  mortising,  tenoning  and  drilling 
machine  (a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  machine  at  the 
Carlisle  meeting,  1855),  and  a  machine  for  mortising,  &c., 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Langford    Fisher,   of  Thrapstone, 
Northamptonshire. 

A  patent  clod  crushing  roller,  a  patent  field  roll,  two  speci- 


mens of  a  patent  horse  rake,  three  sizes  of  a  eliaff  catting 
machine,  a  combined  bean  and  cake  mill,  two  sizes  of  an  oil- 
cake breaker,  an  oat,  linseed,  and  malt  crusher,  and  a  one- 
horse  power,  all  invented  and  improved  by  Nathaniel  Smith, 
of  Thrapstone,  manufactured  by  th^  exhibiter. 

Henry  Goddard,  of  Nottingham. 

A  cottage  range,  invented  and  tuanufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  a  patent  prize  economical  cooking  apparatus,  two  speci- 
mens of  a  patent  prize  (1851)Great  Exhibition  economical  cook 
ing  apparatus,  aud  a  patent  open  fire  kitchen  range  or  cook- 
ing apparatus,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Joseph  Gripper,  of  Colchester,  Essex. 

A  strong  sheep  folding  hurdle,  on  wheels,  and  a  strong 
wrought  iron  trough,  on  wheels,  for  water  or  food  for  cattle 
or  sheep,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  two- 
kuile  hand  power  chaff  cutter,  and  three  sizes  of  a  wood  drag 
rake,  v.ith  iron  te 3th,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  iron 
toothed  stubble  or  twitch  rake,  invented  and  manufaetur^d  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  wrought  iron  carriage  jack,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  wrought  iron  sack  barrow, 
aud  a  wood  sack  barrow,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
several  sizes  of  a  wrouirht  iron  skep  for  jlomestic  use,  several 
sizes  of  a  galvanized  iron  skep,  and  a  wrought  iron  japanned 
basket  for  house  or  garden  use,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  wrought  iron  jupanned  basket,  aud  a  gal- 
vanized wrought  iron  basket  for  stable  purposes,  improved 
and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  four  sizes  of  an  iron  barn 
shovel  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two  sizes  of  an 
iron  malt  shovel,  invented  aud  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
three  sizes  of  a  strong  japanned  wrought  iron  water  pail,  and 
three  sizes  of  a  strong  galvanized  iron  water  pail,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Robert  Lane,  of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

A  registered  oilcake  breaking  machine  (new  implement), 
invented  and  m  mufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  registered 
machine  for  breaking  oilcake  (new  implement),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhit'iter ;  four  sizes  of  a 
chaff  cutter,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a 
Gardner's  patent  turnip  cutter  (single  actionl,  invented  by 
Gardner,  of  Baubury,  improved  by  the  exhibiter,  and  msnu- 
factured  by  Thomas  Lane,  of  Cirencester ;  a  Moody's  patent 
root  grater,  invented  by  Mr.  Moody,  and  manufactured  by 
Wood,  of  Stowmarket ;  a  horse  hoe  for  root  crops,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  expanding  hoe  for  root 
crops,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  number 
of  gentlemen's  paddles,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  a  Warwickshire  drag  rake,  mauufacturt- d  by  Mr. 
Daft,  of  Teeswater ;  a  oui;  horse  general  purpose  Cotswold 
cart,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

RoBEV  and  Scott,  of  Lincoln. 
A  seven  horse  power  pitent  portable  steam  engine,  and  a 
combined  portable   thrashing,   straw  shaking,   riddling,  win- 
nowing,   chaff-separating,    and    barley-awning    machine,  in- 
vented, improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln. 
A  six  horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine  (received 
the  prize  of  £20  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting 
at  Gloucester,  185^5,  also  £10  at  Carlisle,  1855) ;  a  six  horse 
power  outside-cylinder  portable  steam  engine  (received  a  prize 
of  £25  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich, 
1849,  £25  at  Exeter,  1850,  and  a  prize  raedal  at  the  Great 
PIxhibition,  1851) ;  a  seven  horse  power  patent  portable  steam 
engine;  a  seveii  horse  power  outside-cylinder  portable  steam 
engine;  an  eight  horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine  ; 
an  eight  horse  power  outside-cylinder  portable  steam  engine; 
an  eight  horse  power  fixed  steam  engine  (received  the  first 
prize  of  £20  at  the  Royal  As:ricultural  Society's  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  1853) ;  a  tea  horse  power  fixed  steam  engine;  a 
set  of  fixed  barn  works  (a  silver  medal  and  £10  being  awarded 
to  this  piece  of  machinery  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Lewes,  1852,  a  silver  medal  at  Gloucester,  1853, 
£20  at  Lincoln,  1854.  and  £20  at  Carlisle,  1855) ;  two  speci- 
mens of  a  combined  portable  thrashing,  straw  shaking,  riddling, 
winnowing,  chat!  separating,  and  barley  awning  machine  (re- 
ceived a  prize  of  £20  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Lewes,  1852,  also  £20  at  Lincoln,  1854) ;  another 
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specimen  of  a  combined  portable  thrashing,  straw  shaking, 
riddling,  winnowing',  chaff  separating,  and  barley  awning 
machine  (received  a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Carlisle,  1855) ;  a  pair  of  poitable  Derby- 
shire mill  stones,  driven  by  steam  power  (received  the  prize  of 
£10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Norwich, 
1849,  £10  at  Exeter,  1850,  £10  at  Gloucester,  1853,  £5  at 
Lmcoln,  1851,  and  £5  at  Carlisle,  1855);  and  a  portable 
circular  saw  bench — all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters. 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford,  Manchester, 
and  of  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 
An  economic  chaff  cutting  machine,  a  prize  chaff  cutting 
machine  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Carlisle, 
1855),  four  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting  machine,  two  sizes  of 
an  improved  corn  crusher,  a  grain  and  linseed  crusher,  an 
improved  excise  malt  mill,  an  improved  corn  crusher,  an 
improved  grain  and  linseed  crusher,  an  improved  root  washing 
machine,  and  an  improved  steaming  apparatus,  all  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  patent  sack 
holiler,  aud  a  patent  sack  holder  with  wheels,  both  invented 
by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  London,  improved  by  Joshua  Cooch,  of 
Harle^tou,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Robert  Roger,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham. 
A  steam  ploughing  machine  (new  implement),  invented  by 
Messrs.  Fiskens,  of  Stamfordham,  and  improved  and  raanufsc- 
tured  by  the  exliihiter  ;  an  improved  universal  cultivator  (new 
implement),  aud  two  sizes  of  a  horse  plough,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  eshibiter ;  a  seven-horse  power  agricul- 
tural portable  engine,  and  a  straw  cutter  for  twohorae  power, 
ioiproved  and  uiauufactursd  by  the  exhihiter  ;  a  stench  trap, 
invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  liquid-manure 
tap,  invented  by  J.  Lambert,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  gate  heel,  invented  by  the  late 
Robert  Ray  son,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  corn  stack  pillar,  and  a  specimen  of  garden 
bordering,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,   of  Reading, 

Berks. 
A  four  horse  portable  steam  engine,  a  six  horse  portable 
steam  engine  (obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bitiou  of  all  Nations  1851,  and  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  the  Lewes  meeting  in  1852),  a  ten  horse 
power  portable  steam  engine,  an  eight  horse  power  horizontal 
fixed  steam  engine  (received  the  prize  cf  £10  at  the  Carlisle 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England),  a 
steam  power  combined  thrashing  machine,  an  improved  com- 
plete steam  power  combined  thrashing  machine,  a  three  horse 
power  patent  thrashing  machine  and  patent  safety  horse  gear, 
a  two  horse  portable  patent  thrashing  machine,  a  six  horse 
patent  safety  horse  gear  (had  awarded  the  prizes  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Society,  the  commendations  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  aud  the  prize  medal  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  besides  other  societies),  a  patent 
baud  power  thrashing  machine,  a  corn  cleaner  or  blower  with 
feed  roller  fcr  chaffing,  a  barley  aveller,  an  oilcake  breaker  for 
hand  power,  an  oilcake  breaker  for  horse  or  steam  power,  a 
grain  crushing  mill  (for  oats,  beans,  malt,  &c.),  a  gram  crush- 
ing mill  for  mau  or  horse  power,  a  pair  of  peak  stones  for 
grinding  corn  by  horse  or  steam  power,  three  sizes  of  a  patent 
safety  chaff  cutter  for  hand  power,  two  sizes  of  a  patent  safety 
chaff  cutter  (with  registered  feed  rollers)  for  horse  power,  and 
a  patent  safety  chaff  cutter  for  steam  or  water  power,  all  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  chaff 
cutting  machine  for  hand  or  horse  power,  and  a  chaff  cutting 
machine  for  steam  or  horse  power,  invented  by  John  Comes, 
of  Barbridge,  aud  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters ;  a  gorse  bruising  machine  for  horse  or  steam  power 
(which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  at  their  mesting  held  at  York,  aud  abo  at  Norwich 
and  at  Lewes,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  awarding  their  prize, 
in  April  last,  to  the  same  machine),  a  one  wheel  plough,  and  a 
two  wheel  and  swing  iron  plough,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  patent  subsoil  plough  and 
pulverizer  (the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarding  their  prize 
to  this  plough  at  the  following  meetings — Southampton, 
Shrewsbury,  Newcastle,  Northampton,  and  York),  invented  by 


Mr.  Read,  of  London,  aud  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  an  universal  wheel  roller  clod  crusher, 
and  a  registered  hay  making  machine  (which  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland  at  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1851,  and  various  others), 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a 
patent  horse  rake,  for  hay,  &c.  (which  had  awarded  to 
it,  in  1852,  the  prize  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Society  at  Shef- 
field, in  competition  with  a  great  number,  also  a  first-clasa 
medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
laud  at  Galway),  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  grass  and 
seed  broadcast  sowing  machine,  a  one  horse  cart  with  harvest 
frame,  and  a  one  horse  cart  without  harvest  frame,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  two  speci- 
mens of  a  patent  endless  band  saw,  invented  by  W.  Exall,  of 
Reading,  aud  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Robert  Boby,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. 
A  patent  corn  dressing  machine,  an  improved  patent  corn 
screen,  and  a  small  patent  corn  screen,  invented  by  T.  C, 
Bridgeman,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  wrought  iron  barley  roller, 
manufactured  by  the  eshibiter. 

John  Eaton,  of  Twywell  Works,  near  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. 

A  one  horse  cart  (a  prize  of  £5  awarded  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  cart  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  held 
at  York,  1848),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
a  registered  sheep  crib,  a  hand  power  lifting  jack,  and  an  en- 
gine jack,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  acorn 
dressing  machine  and  a  hand  seed  dibble  (new  implements), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Beadel,  of  Broomfield  Lodge,  near  Chelmsford, 
Essex. 
A  portable  covered  homestall,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and 
manufactured  by  Ralph  Elgie,  of  Broomfield. 

William   Brown   and   Charles  N.   May,    of 

Devizes,  Wiltshire. 
A  six  horse  portable  steam  engine,   a  portable  combined 
thrashing  and  winnowing  machine,  a  hand  chaff  cutter,  and  a 
horse  or  hand  power  chaff  cutter,  all  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters. 

Charles  Burrell,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
A  nine  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  an  eight  horse 
power  portable  steam  engine,  a  seven  horse  power  portable 
steam  engine,  a  six  horse  power  portable  steam  engine, 
a  patent  combiued  thrashing,  shaking,  riddling,  and  winnowing 
machine,  for  finishing  the  corn  for  market  (iu  1843,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  York,  a  silver 
medal  being  awarded),  a  patent  combined  thrashing,  shaking, 
riddling,  and  winnowing  machine,  with  barley  awner,  and  ele- 
vators for  sacking  the  corn,  a  thrashing,  shaking,  and  riddling 
machine,  and  a  gorse  or  furze  cutter  and  bruiser,  or  universal 
corn  and  seed  crusher  (obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851),  all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  seed  shelling  machine  (obtained 
a  prize  medal  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton  in 
1841),  invented  by  Kebble  Constable,  of  Cambridge,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  strong  por» 
table  saw  bench,  a  portable  circular  saw  bench  and  mach-'ne 
for  making  hurdles  or  gates  (at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Norwich  in  1849  a  silver  medal  being  awarded  to 
it),  a  two  horse  power  machine,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  a  working  model  of 
a  patent  continuous  furnace  for  drying  aud  burnmg  bricks, 
tiles,  drain  pipes,  porcelain,  and  other  ceramic  substances,  by 
which  a  great  saving  in  fuel  is  effected,  as  the  cost  of  burning 
bricks  is  only  Is.  per  1000  when  coals  are  £1  per  ton,  aud  the 
whole  operation  is  carried  on  under  a  building,  independent  of 
the  weather,  all  the  year  round. 

William  C.  Cambridge,  of  Templegate,  Bristol. 
A  sixteen  horse  pcwer  portable  steam  engine  with  double 
cylinders,  an  eight  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  a  com- 
bined thrashing,  shaking,  ridilliug,  winnowing,  and  elevating 
machine,  and  nine  sizes  of  a  patent  roller  or  clod  crusher,  all 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  aud 
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an  improved  combined  winnowing  and  dressing  ruachine  (new 
implement),  iuventeJ,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Robert 
Impey,  of  Street. 

James   Cornes,  of   Barbridge,   near   Nantwich, 
Cheshire. 

A  registered  chaff  cutting  machine,  with  three  knives, 
invented  by  John  Cornes,  sen.,  of  Barbridge,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  (gained  a  prize  of  10?.  at  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Shrew.ibury  in  1845, 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1846,  at  Northampton  in  1847, 
the  Society's  silver  medal  at  York  in  1848,  a  prize  of  10/.  at 
Norwich  in  1849,  10/.  at  Exeter  in  1850,  the  prize  medal  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  a  prize  of  lOl.  at  Gloucester  in 
1853,  a  prize  of  51.  at  Lincoln  in  1834,  and  a  prize  of  51.  at 
Carlisle  in  1855) ;  six  other  specimens  and  sizes  of  this 
machine,  a  chaff  cutting  machine  with  two  knives,  a  one-horse 
cart  for  general  purposes,  a  dressing  machine,  and  a  curd  mill, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Matthew  Gibson  (late  Matthew  Gibson  and  Son), 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A  revolving  cultivator  or  grubber,  for  cleaning,  aerating, 
and  pulverizing  the  soil,  invented  by  Robert  Hall,  of  Prudhoe, 
Northumberland,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
(new  implement)  a  revolving  surface  cultivator,  for  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  soil,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; a  revolving  subsoil  stirrer,  for  stirring  the  subsoil 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  invented  by  Robert  Hall, 
of  Prudhoe,  Northumberland,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter;  a  two-horse  cultivator  or  grubber,  and  a  three- 
horse  cultivator  or  grubber,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  two  specimens  of  an  improved  Northumberland 
clod  crusher  (patent),  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (to  this  implement  were  awarded  a  prize  medal 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  at  London  in 
1851),  and  prizes  at  various  provincial  and  local  agricultural 
societies'  shows  ;  and  a  two-row  turnip  seed  drill,  for  sowing 
on  ridges  or  on  flat  surfaces,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Goss  and  Peexe,  of  Rayne,  near  Braintree,  Essex. 

Three  specimens  of  a  star  plough,  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Challis,  of  Rayne,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  two  specimens  of  a  plough,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  specimens  of  a  double  torn  and 
furrow  plough,  two  specimens  of  a  furrow  hoe  and  potato 
plough,  and  two  specimens  of  a  two-horse  ridge  scarifier  and 
skim  plough,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  two  specimens  of  a  plough  carriage  or  sled, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  hand  turnip  cutter,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  three  sizes  of  a 
circular  hog  trough,  a  cattle  or  sheep  trough,  and  a  rick  piUar 
and  cap,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  cam  chaff  cutter, 
invented,  improve;!,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransomes 
and  Sims,  of  Ipswich ;  a  Biddell's  patent  combined  mill,  a 
Biddeli's  patent  bean  cutter  (awarded  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Gloucester,  1855),  and 
a  Biddell's  patent  steel  oat  mill,  invented  by  G.  A.  Biddell,  of 
Ipswich,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Messrs  Rausomes 
and  Sims,  of  Ipswich ;  a  chaff  cutter  and  a  hand-power  malt 
mill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ;  a  Bushe  and  Barter's  root 
grater,  invented  by  Bushe  and  Barter,  of  Lismore,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ; 
a  Gardner's  double-action  turnip  cutter,  and  a  Gardner's 
single-action  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  the  late  J.  Gardner,  of 
Banbury,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransomes 
and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ;  an  improved  Suffolk  horse  drag  rake, 
and  a  hand  drag  or  dew  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich. 

Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Choice-hill,  near  Chipping- 
Norton,  Oxfordshire. 
A  patent  turnip  thinner  (obtained  a  prize  of  31.  at  Liverpool 
1841,  5/.  at  Lincoln  1854,  5/.  at  Bath  1854,  EL  at  Tiverton 
1855,  5/.  at  Carlisle  1855),  a  patent  turnip  thinner  and  hoe 
combined,  and  a  patent  turnip  thinner,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new  implements)  two 
sizes  of  a  patent  corn  and  seed  cleaning  machine,  invented  by 


Henry  Gardner,  of  Chipping-Norton,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter;  a  patent  hor-e  hoe  for  ridj;;e  or  flat, 
a  patent  horse  hoe  for  hillsides,  and  a  box  of  patent  balling 
instruments,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Page  and  Girling,  of  Melton  Foundry,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 
A  wrought-iron  scarifier,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters;  a  horse  drag  rake,  improved  by  John  Hayvrard, 
of  Sutton,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  three- 
cylinder  iron  roller,  and  a  jointed  iron  roller,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  horse  hoe,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  (new  implement) 
a  registered  vegetable  pulper,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  a  five-horse  power  thrashing  machine,  with 
straw  shakers,  and  a  two-horse  power  thrashing  machine, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
chaff  engine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  ttie  exhibiters ;  a 
corn  dressing  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  spiral  cut  oat  mill,  and  a  liquid  manure 
and  water  cart,  with  pump,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

Robert   and  John    Reeves,   of  Bratton,   near 
Westbury,  Wiltshire. 

Four  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  patent  liquid  manure  drilL 
invented  by  Thomas  Chandler,  of  Aldbourne,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters.  The  following  prizes  were 
awarded  to  this  machine  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England :  A  silver  medal  at  York  1848,  also  a  prize  at 
Norwich  1849,  at  Exeter  1850,  prize  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  1851,  the  special  prize  given  by  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  at 
Gloucester  1853,  also  at  Lincoln  1854,  and  at  Carlisle  1855; 
26  other  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  this  machine  by  local 
societies. 

Alfred  Sparke,  S.  A.  308,  of  Norwich. 

A  5  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  a  5-horse  power 
portable  thrashing  machine,  a  circular  saw  bench,  a  set  of 
horse  gear,  a  chaff  cutter,  a  small  seed  drilling  machine,  a  3- 
lever  manure  and  turnip  drill,  a  2-lever  manure  or  mangel 
drill,  a  manure  distributor,  an  S-horse  power  fixed  steam 
engine,  a  7-horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  a  7-horse 
power  portable  combined  thrashing  machine,  a  circular  saw 
bench  with  carriages  and  tramway,  a  chaff  cutter,  and  two 
sizes  of  an  oilcake  breaker,  all  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

William  Wright  and  John  Wright,  of  Stamford,  Lin- 
colnshire. 
(New  implement)  a  patent  mill  for  crushing  or  grinding 
grain,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent 
lever  horse  rake,  for  hay,  corn,  stubble,  couch,  or  twitch,  &c., 
invented  by  J.  C.  Grant,  of  Stamford,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  (a  prize  was  given  to  this  implement  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eugland  at  Liverpool,  July 
23,  1841,  also  21  other  prizes  since  that  time);  (new  imple- 
ment) a  set  of  steel  harrows  for  seeds,  &c.,  and  a  portable 
steerage  horse  hoe,  for  turnips,  beans,  wheat,  &c.,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

John  Oxley,  of  Alpha  Wheel  Works,  near  Beverley,  York- 
shire. 
Five  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  pair  of  cart  wheels,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Garrett  and  Sons, of  Leiston  Works,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 
An  eight-horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  the  Norwich  meeting,  1850,  and 
the  Great  Exhibition  council-medal,  1851) ;  also  a  seven-horse, 
six-horse,  and  a  five-horse  power  engine  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, four  specimens  of  a  portable  combined  machine,  for 
steam  power,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  (received  the  prize  of  the  Society  at  the  Lewe» 
meeting,  1852,  a  prize  medal  at  Lincolu,  185t,  at  Carlisle, 
1855,  and  the  (ircat  Exhibition  council  medal,  1851) ;  a  fonr- 
horse  power  bolting  thrashing  machine  (received  a  prize  of  £25 
at  Newcastle,  1846,  £20  at  Northampton,  1347,  £20  at  York, 
1848),  and  a  two-horse  power  open  drum  thrashing  machine, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (ob- 
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taiued  the  prize  of  £10  at  the  Lewes  meeting,  1852) ;  au  im- 
proved circular  sawing  machine,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  au  improved  corn  dressing 
machine,  aud  an  improved  corn  dressing  machine,  for  hand 
power,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters; 
a  barley  aveller  or  hummelling  machine,  an  improved  chaff 
cutter  for  horse  or  steam  power,  a  chaff  cutter  for  horse 
power,  and  a  chaff  cutter  for  hand  power,  all  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  linseed,  malt,  oat, 
bean,  pea,  and  barley  mil),  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
an  improved  rape  and  liuseed  cake  crusher,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  double-action  turnip 
cutter,  invented  by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Baubury, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  newly  in- 
vented hand  power  root  pulping  machine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  drill  for  general  pur- 
poses (prizes  being  awarded  for  this  drill  at  Liverpool,  1841, 
£10,  at  Derby,  1843,  £30,  at  Southampton,  1844,  £20  and  a 
medal,  at  Northampton,  1847,  £15,  at  Exeter,  1850,  £10,  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  included  in  the  award  of  the 
council  medal,  at  Gloucester,  1853,  £10,  and  at  Carlisle,  1855, 
£10),  and  a  patent  fore  steerage,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  drill  for  turnips  and  manure  on 
the  flat  (received  the  prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Cambridge,  1840,  £10  at  Northampton, 
1847,  £10  at  York,  184S,  £10  at  Gloucester,  1853,  £5  at  Gar- 
lisle,  1855,  and  included  in  the  award  of  the  great  council 
medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1S51),  and  a  drill  for  turnips  and 
manure  on  t"he  ridge,  both  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  (to  this  implement  was  awarded  the  prize  of  £20  at 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Bristol,  1842, 
£10  at  Northampton,  1847,  and  £10  at  Norwich,  1849);  a 
three  row  economic  seed  and  manure  drill,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  the  prize  of  £5 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Lewes,  1852, 
£5  at  Gloucester,  1833,  and  £5  at  Lincoln,  1854);  a  thirteen 
row  lever  corn  and  seed  drill  (received  a  prize  of  £10  at  Nor- 
wich) ;  an  eleven  row  lever  corn  aud  seed  drill,  and  an  im- 
proved eight  row  lever  corn  and  seed  drill,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  eight  row  lever  corn  and 
seed  drill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters (received  the  prize  of  £10  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Exeter,  1850,  and  £5  at  Lewes,  1852) ; 
an  improved  seed  and  liquid  manure  drill,  invented  by  W. 
Spooner,  of  Eling,  and  Mr.  T.  Chambers,  of  Colkirk,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  Chambers's 
pa'.ent  broadcast  manure  distributor,  invented  by  Jlr.  Thomas 
Chambers,  jun.,  of  Colkirk  Hall,  Fakenham,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  the  prize  of  this 
Society  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  in  1854,  and  again  at  Carlisle, 
1855);  two  sizes  of  a  patent  horse  hoe,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  prizes  from  this 
society  at  no  less  than  12  of  its  annual  meetings,  viz.:  Liver- 
pool, Bristol.  Derby,  Southampton,  Northampton,  l^ork,  Nor- 
wich, Exeter,  Lewes,  Gloucester.'.Lincoln  and  Carlisle,  and  was 
included  iu  the  award  of  the  great  council  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851);  a  broadcast  seed  sowing  engine,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  revolving  horse 
hoe,  for  thinning  turnips  on  the  row  for  flat  or  ridged  lands, 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  Martin,  of  Barmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  and 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  a  prize 
medal  at  the  Gloucester  meeting,  1853) ;  a  patent  revolving 
horse  hoe  (received  prizes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Liverpool,  1841,  at  Lincoln,  1854,  and  at  Carlisle, 
1855) ;  an  improved  double  action  haymaking  machine,  and 
an  improved  iron  lever  drag  lake,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  (new  implement)  a  patent  clod  crusher  aud 
roller,  invented  by  Mr.  George  Harriott,  of  Barucombe,  Sus- 
sex, and  manufactured  by  Garrett  and  Cross,  of  Maidstone ; 
an  eight  horse  power  fixed  steam  engine,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  complete  set  of  machinery  for 
thrashing  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  delivering  it  fit 
for  market  into  sacks  in  one  operation,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (received  a  prize  medal  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Gloucester,  1853, 
aud  again  at  Carlisle,  1855) ;  an  improved  stone  grinding  mill, 
an  improved  chaff  cutter  for  steam  power,  an  improved  lin- 
seed and  oat  crusher  for  steam  power,  an  improved  machine 
for  pulping  roots  by  steam  power,  an  improved  rape  and  lin- 
seed cake  crusher  adapted  for  steam  power  (prizes  awarded 


for  this  machine  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  in  1841,  the  Bristol 
meeting  in  1842,  and  for  three  years  in  succession  at  Glouces- 
ter, Lincoln,  and  Carlisle  1853-4-5),  an  eight  horse  power 
portable  steam  engine,  and  a  portable  combined  machine  for 
steam  power,  all  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

John  Pattersox,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
Two  sizes  of  a  patent  mill,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

E.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  of  St.  Peter's  Iron  Works, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
A  roller  mill  for  crushing  linseed,  oats,  malt,  barley, 
&c.,  invented  by  Bond  Turner  and  Iliuwood,  of  Ipswich, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (obtained  the 
prize  of  £5  as  the  best  linseed  and  corn  crusher  at  the  Riyal 
Agricultural  Society's  meetings — at  Norwich,  1849;  at  Glou- 
cester, 1853;  at  Lincoln,  1854;  and  at  Carlisle,  185S)  ;  five  sizes 
and  specimens  of  a  roller  mill  for  crushing  linseed,  oats,  malt, 
barley,  &c,  aud  grinding  beans,  pea?,  &c.  (which  obtained 
the  prizes  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society — at  the 
Bath  meeting  in  June,  1854,  and  at  the  Tiverton  meeting  in 
June,  1855,  also  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  prize  at 
the  Ripon  meeting,  in  August,  1854),  four  sizes  and  speci- 
mens of  a  roller  mill  for  crushing  malt,  oats,  linseed,  &c., 
a  patent  combined  crushing  and  grinding  mill,  an  eight  horse 
power  fixed  steam  engine,  a  four  horse  power  fixed  steam 
engine,  a  six  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  chaff 
cutter  (which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  the  Ripon  Meeting,  in  August,  1854), 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
hand  chaff  cutter,  with  two  convex  knives,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters ;  an  oilcake  breaker  for  beasts, 
aud  an  oilcake  breaker  for  sheep,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  oilcake  breaker,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  portable  circular  saw 
bench,  a  portable  combined  thrashing,  shaking,  riddling, 
winnowing,  and  barley  avelling  machine,  and  a  one  horse  cart, 
with  harvest  raves,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters. 

Webber,  Hedge,  and  Co.,  of  Oil  Mills,  near  Ipswich 
and  Lowestoft,  SufiFolk. 
An  oilcake  breaker  for  sheep,  aud  an  oilcake  breaker  for 
bullocks,  invented  and  manufactured  by  E.  R.  and  F.  Turner, 
of  Ipswich  ;  a  quantity  of  linseed  and  other  seed  cakes,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  variety  of  different  oil  and 
other  seeds. 

Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire. 
A  patent  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford ;  a  set  of  patent 
jointed  iron  harrows,  invented  by  J.  Howard  and  W.  Arm- 
strong, of  Bedford,  and  manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard, 
of  Bedford ;  a  patent  subsoil  plough,  or  sub-pulverizer,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford ; 
a  patent  light  broadshare  plough,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  E.  H.  Bentall,  of  Heybridge ;  a  patent  wrought  iron  drag 
harrow,  cultivator,  or  scarifier,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
R,  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford  ;  two  sizes  of  a  Mercote  balance 
scarifier  or  tormentor,  with  thirteen  tines,  invented  by  Luke 
Pearman,  Esq ,  of  Mercote  Hall,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  chain  harrow,  and  an  expanding  horse  hoe,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  set  of  patent  draining  tools, 
invented  by  Josiah  Parkes,  of  London,  and  manufactured  by 
W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham  (a  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to 
the  exhibiters  for  these  tools  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's meeting  at  Northampton  in  1847,  and  a  prize  of 
£5  at  Lewes  in  1852);  a  set  of  improved  trussed  whip- 
pletrees,  invented  by  E.  W.  Harding,  of  Old  Springs, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  three  specimen  sets  of 
patent  draining  tools,  invented  and  manufactured  by  W.  A. 
Lyndon,  of  Birmingham  (the  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to  the 
exhibiters  for  these  tools,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Northampton,  in  1847,  as  "  the  best  tools  for 
general  draining") ;  a  bundle  of  patent  spades,  a  bundle  of 
patent  shovels,  and  a  bundle  of  solid  steel  digging  forks,  ma- 
nufactured by  W.  A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham  ;  a  set  of  drain- 
ing tools,  and  a  bundle  of  new  pattern  bright  cast  steel  spades, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Francis  Parkes,  of  Stouehouse 
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Forge ;  a  bundle  of  four  pronged  solid  steel  digging  forks,  a 
bundle  of  five  pronged  solid  steel  digging  forks,  a  bundle  of 
three  pronged  solid  steel  dung  forks,  a  bnndle  of  four  pronged 
solid  steel  dung  forks,  a  bundle  of  solid  steel  couch-grass 
forks,  and  a  bundle  of  solid  steel  boys'  digging  and  border 
forks,  manufactured  by  F.  Parkes,  of  Stonehouse  Forge  ;  a 
bundle  of  cast  steel  American  hay  forks,  manufactured  by  W, 
A.  Lyndon,  of  Birmin!;ham  ;  a  bundle  of  iron  improved  barley 
and  chaff  forks,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  bundle  of 
steel  improved  barley  and  chaff  forks,  manufactured  by  F. 
Parkes,  of  Stonehouse  Forge ;  a  potato  shovel,  a  bundle  of 
iron  tooth  rakes,  an  improved  garden  engine,  an  improved 
portable  garden  engine,  and  an  iron  garden  roller,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exl'.ibiters  ;  a  patent  lawn  mowing  machine,  in- 
vented by  E.  Budding,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
i'errabee  and  Sons,  of  Thrupp  Mills ;  four  pairs  of  grass 
edging  shears,  manufactured  by  Isaac  Greaves,  of  Sheffield  ; 
three  sets  of  ladies'  gardening  tools,  and  a  new  rustic  pattern 
garden  seat,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  pair  of 
wrought  iron  folding  garden  stools,  with  clastic  galvanized 
wire  seat,  manufactured  by  Barnard  and  Bishop,  of  Norwich  ; 
a  pair  of  new  rustic  pattern  garden  chairs,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  patent  mangle,  and  a  linen  press,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  portable  iron  bedstead, 
and  a  patent  solid  stump  iron  bedstead,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  several  specimens  of  glass  enamelled  water  bowls, 
washing  bowls,  baking  dishes,  soup  plates,  meat  and  pie 
plates,  meat  dishes,  and  drinking  cups,  manufactured  by  the 
Patent  Glass  Enamel  Company,  of  Birmingham  ;  eight  seam- 
less tin  milk  pans,  manufactured  by  T.  F.  Griffiths,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  a  bundle  of  household  and  other  wood  buckets, 
manufactured  by  the  British  Pail  Company,  of  Leeds ;  six 
galvanized  iron  buckets,  manufactured  by  A.  Morewood  and 
Co.,  of  Birmingham  ;  an  oak  barrel  churn,  manufactured  by 
Robinson  and  Son,  of  Coventry ;  a  curd  mill,  or  grinder,  ma- 
nufactured by  I.  West,  of  Burton  ;  a  single  cheese  press, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  pairs  of 
bright  pulley  blocks,  with  brass  sheaves,  and  a  pair  of  black 
pulley  blocks,  with  iron  sheaves,  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters; a  pair  of  best  warranted  extra-leathered  double-nailed 
smith's  bellows,  and  an  improved  portable  forge,  manufac- 
tured by  J.  Onions,  of  Birmingham  ;  a  best  warranted  anvil, 
manufactured  by  J.  Atwood,  of  Tbe  Nj'e  ;  an  improved  black 
staple  vice,  a  pair  of  iron  arms  and  boxes,  and  a  mail  patent 
axle,  with  long  bolts,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
bundle  of  best  charcoal  fencing  wire,  manufactured  by  Evers 
and  Son,  of  Cradley  ;  an  instrument  for  straining  wire,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  an  improved  lifting 
jack,  manufactured  by  CoUey,  of  West  Bromwich  •,  a  grind- 
stone, with  frame  and  water  trough  complete,  a  light  spring 
hand  cart,  a  wooden  wheelbarrow,  an  iron  wheelbarrow,  an 
iron  sack  cart,  and  a  sack  cart,  with  wooden  frame,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  •,  a  set  of  imperial  iron-band  measures, 
manufactured  by  Rauford,  of  London  ;  a  set  of  improved  gate 
ironwork,  with  hooks  and  screw  pins  complete,  and  a  set  of 
Goodricke  Court  Pattern  wrought  iron  gate  fastenings  and 
key,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  hand  road- 
scraping  machine,  manufactured  by  Bourne  and  Harris,  of 
Ilchester ;  a  cast  iron  pig  trough,  and  a  cast  iron  cattle  water 
trough,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  set  of  cast  iron 
stable  furniture,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
two  sets  of  bright  carthorse  haraes  28-inch,  a  pair  of  cart 
and  plough  traces  assorted,  a  pair  of  galvanized  cart  and 
plough  traces  assorted,  two  specimens  of  iron  improved  field 
gates,  a  hand  drag  rake,  and  an  improved  oilcake  breaker, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  patent  turnip  cutter,  in- 
vented by  the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  patent  root  pulping  and  mincing  machine, 
invented  and  improved  by  Frederick  Phillips,  of  Brandon,  ma- 
nufactured by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket ;  an  improved  oat 
and  bean  crusher,  for  hand  power,  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  an  improved  oat  and  bean  crusher,  for  hand  or  steam 
power,  manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford ; 
a  portable  bean  mill,  on  a  stand,  and  a  Cooper's  old  approved 
pattern  malt  crusher,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  two- 
knife  chaff  engine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  three  specimens  and  sizes  of  two-knife  chaff  engines, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  J.  Comes,  of  Barbridge  ;  five 
sizes  of  platform  weighing  machines  of  improved  construc- 
tion, two  8  cwt.  and  two  4  cwt.  weighing  machiues,  aud  a 


steelyard,  with  frame,  for  weighing  sacks,  Ac,  manufactured 
by  W.  and  J.  Avery,  of  Birmingham  ;  an  ornamental  scroll 
weather  vane,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  Milner's 
"holdfast"  and  double  fire-resisting  safe,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  T.  Milner  and  Son,  of  Liverpool ;  a 
patent  fire-resisting  chambered  strong  sheet  iron  box,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  S.  Whitfield,  of  Birrainshain  ;  a 
chest  of  emigrant's  tools,  aud  three  sizes  of  amateur's  tool 
chests,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  and  others ;  an  im- 
proved dynanometer,  or  draught-gauge,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitors ;  and  a  stand  of  models. 

William  Tasker  and  George  FowLE,  of  Waterloo 
Iron  Works,  near  Andover,  Hampshire. 
Two  sizes  of  a  patent  liquid  manure  or  water  and  seed  drill, 
invented  by  the  exhibiters  and  W.  C.  Spooner,  of  Eling  House, 
near  Southampton,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
two-horsepower  horse  gear,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  a  chaff  cutting  machine,  invented 
by  Mr.  George  Comes  of  Barbridge,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Francis  Prime  Walker,  of  Manchester. 
Two  sizes  of  a  chaff  or  hay-cutting  machine  (new  imple- 
ment), invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Chell  of  Longsight,  near  Manchester. 
J.  and  A.   Akmitage,    of  Bury,  near  Ramsey,  Hun- 
tingdonshire. 
A  drain  tile  and  pipe  machine,  and  ten  coulter  iron  lever 
corn  drill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  an  improved  winnowing  and  dressing  machine,  and  an 
iron  plough,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 
William  Ball,  of  Rothwell,  near  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. 
Five  specimens   of  an  iron  plough  (a  prize  of  £5  awarded 
to  this  plough  for  general  purposes  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  Norwich,  1849,  a  prize  of  ^7  at  Exeter, 

1850,  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations, 

1851,  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Dubliu  Exhibition,  1853),  an 
iron  plough  (a  prize  of  £7  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural society's  meeting  at  Gloucester,  1853) ;  a  patent  press 
corn  drill  on  the  flat,  a  two-horse  waggon,  two  specimens  of  a 
one-horse  cart,  and  a  cultivator,  grubber,  aud  scarifier,  all  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and  a 
set  of  whippletrees  for  a  plough,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter. 

Barnard  and  Bishop,  of  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
Four  sizes  of  a  strong  wrought  iron  garden  chair,  a  strong 
wrought  iron  garden  seat,  four  sizes  of  a  wrought  iron  folding 
garden  stool  with  and  without  elastio  galvanized  wire  seat, 
five  sizes  of  a  wrought  iron  folding  garden  chair  with  and 
without  elastic  galvanized  wire  seat  and  back,  three  registered 
poultry  troughs  and  fountains  especially  adapted  for  young 
chickens,  seven  sizes  of  cast  iron  troughs  for  poultry,  two  circular 
cast  iron  troughs  for  dogs,  a  roll  of  japanned  wire  netting, 
four  specimens  and  sizes  of  galvanized  wire  netting,  four  rolls 
of  galvanized  wire  sparrow-proof  netting,  ten  rolls  of  japanned 
wire  hare  and  rabbit-proof  netting,  a  roll  of  mixed  mesh  galva- 
nized wire  hare  and  rabbit-proof  netting,  a  roll  of  galvanized 
wire  sheep  netting,  a  sample  of  strained  wire  fencing  for  horses 
and  heavy  cattle,  and  six  poultry  hurdles,  all  invented  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  wrought  iron  sheep-fold  hurdle 
ou  wheels,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
patent  sheep-fold  hurdle,  invented  by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Ken- 
sington, Middlesex,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
five-bar  iron  hurdle,  an  iron  hurdle  for  cattle  and  sheep,  a  port- 
able iron  hurdle,  six  sizes  of  a  double  Norfolk  pig  trough 
made  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  ten  specimens  of  a  single 
Norfolk  pig  trough  made  of  cast  iron,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a  Windsor  pig  trough, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  iron  hutch 
pig  trough,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two 
sizes  of  an  iron  pig  trough  with  circular  bottom,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  specimens  of  a  patent 
barley  hummeller  (new  implement)  invented  by  R.  R.  Holden, 
of  Barton,  Cambridge,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
four  specimens  and  sizes  of  a  patent  turnip  aud  root  rasping  or 
pulping  machine  for  cattle  or  sheep,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  ;  a  root  grater  or  turnip  cutter,  two 
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sizes  of  a  tnrnip  cutter  for  cattle  or  sheep,  and  a  turuip  cutter 
wiih  revolving  screen,  adapted  for  cattle  or  sheep,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  root  grater,  invented 
byBushe  and  Barter,  of  Lismore,  Ireland,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  eiliibiters ;  a  patent  self-rolling  mangle, 
invented  by  Charles  Barnard,  of  Norwich,  and  laaaufdctured 
by  the  exhibiters;  a  cottage  mangle,  and  a  table  mangle, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  wrought 
irou  folding  bedstead,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  four  sizes  of  a  cast  iron  window  frame  and  caaemeut, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  wrought  iron 
hay  rick  for  cattle  or  horses,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  an  ornamental  wrought  iron  hand 
gate,  with  or  without  cast  iron  posts,  and  two  sizes  of  a  wrought 
iron  carriage  gate,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters ;  a  wrought  iron  fan-braced  field  gate,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters;  a  six-bar  stroug  wrought  iron 
field  gate,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  three 
sizes  of  a  cooking  range,  suitable  for  a  farm  kitchen ;  a  cottage 
cooking  range,  and  a  cooking  range  suitable  for  small  farm 
kitchen  or  cottage,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

James  Comins,  of  South  Molton,  Devonshire. 
A  paring  plough  (received  the  prize  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  held  at  Taunton, 
June,  1852),  a  new  pattern  turnwrest  plough,  a  set  of  im- 
proved drag  harrows,  a  set  of  improved  general  purpose 
harrows,  a  pair-horse  cultivator,  grubber,  or  scarifier  (received 
the  prize  of  the  South  Devon  Agricultural  Society,  in  1852), 
a  subsoil  pulverizer  (awarded  the  Society's  of  £5  at  the  Nor- 
wich meeting,  1349),  and  a  patent  clod  crusher,  laud  presser, 
or  pulverizer,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter;  and  a  flea  destroyer,  invented  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

R.  FoRSHAW  AND  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  Lancashire. 

A  cart  and  cattle  weighing  machine  (the  prize  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  was  awarded  ia  1854),  and  four 
sizes  of  a  sack  weighing  machiue,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a  sheep  weighing 
machine,  invented  by  Fairbank,  of  the  United  States,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  a  malt, 
linseed,  and  oat  bruiser,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a  bean,  oat,  and  general  grain 
bruiser,  invented  by  Cattmel,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  (obtained  the  prize  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  show,  1854) ;  a  Gilbert's  patent  sack  holder, 
invented  by  Gilbert,  of  London ;  a  combined  domestic  corn 
mill  and  dressing  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting  machine, 
and  a  turnip  and  root  slicer,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
and  a  Kealy's  patent  turnip  cutter  and  root  slicer,  invented  by 
Kealy  and  Co.,  of  London,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge, 
near  Maldon,  Essex. 
Twelve  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  patent  iron  beam  broad- 
share  and  subsoil  plough  (received  the  prize  of  £5  as  a 
pair  horse  scarifier  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Exeter,  1850,  £5  as  the  best  cultivator, 
grubber,  and  scarifier  at  Lincoln,  1854,  also  two  medals — as  a 
cultivator,  and  as  a  subsoil  pbugh — at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851),  a  patent  light  broadshare  plough,  a  patent  subsoil 
plough,  and  eleven  sizes  of  a  patent  plough,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  specimens  of  an  original 
Goldhanger  plough,  invented  by  W.  Bentall,  of  Goldhauger,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  iron  root  or  windrow 
plough,  three  specimens  of  a  patent  double  tom  plough,  a 
patent  mangel  or  ridge  plough,  a  patent  mangel  or  ridge  hoe, 
and  a  patent  mangel  or  ridge  hoe  and  potato  plough,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  fall  shovel  plough,  two 
sets  of  two  horse,  a  set  of  three  horse,  and  a  set  of  four  horse 
whippletrees,  a  double  land  roll,  with  improved  heads,  joints, 
and  boxes,  and  a  double  land  roll  (straight),  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  set  of  six  twobeamed  harrows,  heavy  ; 
a  patent  set  of  four  threebeamed  harrows,  heavy ;  a  patent 
set  of  six  twobeamed  harrows,  medium  ;  a  patent  set  of  four 
threebeamed  harrows,  medium;  a  patent  set  of  six  two- 
beamed  harrows,  light;  a  patent   set  of  three  fourbeamed 


harrows,  light;  a  patent  set  of  six  threebeamed  harrows; 
three  sizes  of  a  patent  root  pulper  (new  implement),  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  several  chaff  cutters, 
improved  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  horse  works 
for  chaff  cutter,  and  au  intermediate  motion,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  oilcake  mill,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  an  obloiig  cattle  or  water  trough,  a  round 
cattle  or  w  ater  trough,  three  round  hog  troughs,  two  round  pig 
or  sheep  troughs,  a  wood  plough  sled,  an  iron  plough  sled, 
and  two  specimens  of  a  stack  pillar  and  cap,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

William  Vaughan  Edwards,  of  Swindon,  Wilts. 
A  patent  roller  and  clod  crusher  (new  implement),  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter;  and   an   improved  horse    hoe  with 
rotary  knives,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

B.    Greening    and    Co.,   of  Victoria    Iron   Works 
(Offices,  Church  Gates),  Manchester,  Lancashire. 

A  fixed  specimen  of  patent  machine-made  iron  wire  horse, 
cattle,  and  sheep  fence  (new  implement),  a  roll  of  patent 
machine-made  irou  wire  hare  and  rabbit  fencing  (new  imple- 
ment), a  roll  of  patent  machine-made  irou  wire  sheep  folding 
fencing  (new  implement),  and  a  roll  of  patent  machine-made 
iron  wire  sheep,  rabbit,  &c.,  fence  (new  implement),  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  roll  of  patent  machine- 
made  iron  wire  poultry  and  chicken  fence  (new  implement),  and 
a  roll  of  patent  machine-made  iron  wire  ornamental  garden  fence 
(new  implement),  invented  by  Benjamin  Greening,  of  Manches- 
ter, manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  roll  of  first  quality  rabbit 
proof  wire  netting,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  roll  of  second  quality  wire  netting,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  roll  of  poultry  proof  wire  netting,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhiliiters ;  a  selection  of  portable 
machine-made  wire  patent  guards  (new  implement) ;  and  a 
patent  machine  made  garden  bordering  (new  implement), 
invented  by  Benjamin  Greening,  of  Manchester,  mauufactured 
by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  machine-made  portable  poultry 
show  pen  (new  implement),  invented  by  Mr.  Jessop,  of  Chel- 
tenham, improved  by  Mr.  Greening,  of  Manchester,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters;  an  economical  wrought  iron  field 
gate,  and  a  premium  pattern  wrought  iron  field  gate,  invented 
by  Benjamin  Greening,  of  Manchester,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  pair  of  wrought  iron  carriage 
entrance  gates,  a  selection  of  best  wrought  iron  hurdles,  and 
an  ornamental  wrought  iron  garden  hurdling,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  portable  recipro- 
cating mangle  and  wringing  machine  (new  implement),  invented 
and  improved  by  Benjamin  Greening,  of  Manchester,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  combined  churn  and 
washing  machine  (new  implement),  and  a  two  horse  power 
improved  horizontal  oscillating  fixed  steam  engine,  improved 
by  Benjamin  Greening,  of  Birmingham,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Thomas  Grimsley,  of  Oxford. 

A  tile  and  brick  machine  (new  implement),  invented  and 
improved  by  the  exhibiter,  manufactured  by  Lee,  of  Oxford. 

Edward  and  Bryan  Johnson,  of  Flookersbrook 
Foundry,  Chester. 

A  four  horse  power  high  pressure  fixed  steam  engine,  a 
circular  saw  bench,  a  two  horse  works,  and  a  two  horse 
thrashing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters, 

Richard  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Four  sizes  of  a  patent  drag  harrow,  cultivator,  or  scarifier, 
two  sizes  of  a  patent  wrought-iron  drag  harrow,  cultivator,  or 
scarifier  (the  prize  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Gloucester  in  1853), 
and  seven  sizes  of  a  patent  wrought-iron  drag  harrow,  culti- 
vator, or  scarifier,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  (a  first  class  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  it  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  in  1855) ;  a  patent  expanding  lever 
harrow,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  patent 
expanding  extra  width  and  heavy  harrow,  a  patent  expanding 
heavy  harrow  (a  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  this  implement 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851),  a  patent  expanding  middle 
weight  harrow,  a  patent  expanding  light  harrow,  and  a  patent 
subsoil  harrow  or  pulverizer,  invented,  improved,  and  mauu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  (new  implements)  two  sizes  ")f  a 
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patent  improved  land  roller  or  clod  crusher,  invented  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  plain  three-cylinder  roll,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  (new  implement) 
a  patent  clod  crusher,  invented  and  mamifactured  by  the 
exhibiter,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ramsden  Grays  ; 
two  sizes  of  an  improved  Northumberland  clod  crusher,  in- 
vented by  Matthew  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  manu- 
factured by  Richardson  and  Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tync  (a 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  this  implement  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition iu  1851) ;  a  patent  roller  or  clod  crusher,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  William  Cambridge,  of  Bristol ;  two  sizes  of 
a  general  purpose  iron  roller,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  a  one-horse  iron  roll,  and  a  barley  roll,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  general  purpose  horse  hoe,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  kinds  of  an 
improved  horse  hoe,  invented  and  manufactured  by  J.  and  F. 
Howard,  of  Bedford  ;  a  patent  five,  six,  and  seven  horse  power 
portable  steam  engine,  and  a  patent  portable  combined  thrash- 
ing, straw-shaking,  riddling,  and  winnowing  machine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  of 
Lincoln  ;  an  improved  thrashing,  shaking,  riddling,  and  win- 
nowing machine,  and  an  improved  thrashing,  shaking,  and 
riddling  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  an  improved  two  horse  power  thrashing  machine, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved 
horse  gear,  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket ; 
a  Coleman's  improved  winnowing  machine,  two  sizes  of  an 
Essex  winnowing  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  an  improved  corn  dressing  machine,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  Joshua  Cooch,  of  Harleston  ; 
two  sizes  of  a  corn  blowing  machine,  a  single  action  Essex 
haymaker,  and  a  double  action  Essex  haymaker,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  double  action  hay- 
maker, invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Smith  and 
Ashby,  of  Stamford  ;  an  improved  horse  rake,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  steel-toothed 
horse  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  J.  and 
F.  Howard,  of  Bedford ;  an  improved  horse  rake,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  W.  Williams,  of  Bedford  ;  a  patent 
horse  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Smith 
and  Ashby,  of  Stamford  ;  an  improved  registered  tubular  iron 
hand  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manulactured  by  Warren 
Sharman,  of  Melton  Mowbray  ;  two  sizes  of  aviood  drag  rake, 
manufactured  by  Warren  Sharman,  of  Melton  Mowbray  ;  an 
improved  turnwrest  or  one-way  plough,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  patent  double  action  Gardner's 
turnip  cutter  (to  which  prizes  were  awarded  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held  at  Norwich 
in  1849,  Exeter  18*50,  Gloucester  1853,  and  Lincoln  1854), 
and  two  sizes  of  a  patent  Gardner's  turnip  cutter,  invented  by 
the  late  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  and  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury ;  three  specimens 
of  a  turnip  cutter  or  root  grater,  invented  by  Edmund  Moody, 
of  Maiden  Bradley,  and  manufactured  by  Cockey  and  Sons,  of 
Frome  ;  two  sizes  of  a  patent  hand  root  pulping  and  mincing 
machine,  invented  and  improved  by  Frederick  Phillips,  of 
Brandon,  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket; 
a  patent  root  pulper,  invented  by  Bushe  and  Barter,  of 
Lismore,  and  manufactured  by  Fowler  and  Fry,  of  Bristol ;  a 
two-knife  chaff  machine  for  power,  and  two  sizes  of  an  im- 
proved chaff  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  a  two-knife  chaff  cutting  machine,  invented  by  John 
Comes,  sen.,  of  Barbridge,  and  improved  and  manufactured 
by  James  Cornea,  of  Barbridge  (gained  a  prize  of  £5  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Lewea  in  1852,  £5  at 
Gloucester  in  1853,  and  a  prize  of  £3  at  Lincoln  in  1854) ; 
two  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting  machine,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford  ;  a  small 
chaff  cutting  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  tiie 
exhibiter ;  three  sizes  of  a  corn  crusher,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford ; 
a  malt  mill,  improved  and  manufactured,  and  a  malt  and 
linseed  crusher,  improved  and  invented  by  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  of  Salford  ;  a  malt,  oat,  and  linseed  crusher,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Whitmee  and  Co.,  of  London  ;  a  Biddell's 
patent  bean  cutter,  a  Biddell's  new  patent  hand  power  steel 
mill,  and  a  patent  combined  steel  mill  for  beans  and  oats,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  ; 
ED  improved  oilcake  breaker,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
R,  Maynard,  of  Whittlesford  ;  a  cake  breaking  machine  for 


beasts  and  sheep,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  Leicester ;  two  sizes  of  an  improved  oil- 
cake breaker,  manufactured  by  John  Wright ;  a  general 
purpose  cart,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Wm. 
Busby,  of  Newtou-le- Willows  (received  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  has  also  gained  six  prizes  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ;  a  platform 
weighing  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  W.  and  T. 
Avery,  of  Birmingham ;  a  double  weighing  machine,  and  a 
3-cwt.  weighing  machine,  manufactured  by  Dray  and  Co.,  of 
London;  a  wrought  iron  sack  holder  on  wheels,  invented  by 
Gilbert,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  Joshua  Cooch,  of 
Harleston  ;  a  patent  cabinet  mangle,  invented  by  John  Halls, 
of  Bedford,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  James  AVoods, 
of  Stowmarket ;  a  patent  atmospheric  Lnnd  fertilizer  and  weed 
e.xtirpator,  invented  by  Frederick  Phillips,  of  Brandon,  and 
manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket ;  a  pair  of 
French  bur  millstones,  manufactured  by  William  Bear,  of  Sud- 
bury ;  a  one-row  ridge  drill,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Grantham :  an  improved  lifting  jack, 
manufactured  by  Gilpin  and  Son,  of  Walsall ;  a  liquid  manure 
pump,  manufactured  by  Warner  and  Sons,  of  London ;  hog 
troughs  of  different  lengths  from  two  to  five  feet,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a  round  pig  trough,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  galvanized  cattle 
trough,  and  an  iron  cattle  trough,  manufactured  by  Kennard 
and  Co. ;  two  sizes  of  a  poultry  fountain,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Warren  Sharman,  of  Melton  Mowbray  ;  two  sizes 
of  a  garden  roller,  and  two  sizes  of  a  stack  pillar  and  cap,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  bundle  of  hay  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  Gray  and  Sons,  Sheffield  ;  a  bundle  of  three,  four, 
and  five  prong  solid  steel  digging  forks,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  F.  Parkes,  of  Stonehouse  Forge;  an  Essex  shovel, 
manufactured  by  Forster,  of  Stourbridge ;  a  malt  shovel,  ma- 
nufactured by  Richard  Evans,  of  Colchester  ;  an  iron  barn 
shovel,  and  two  specimens  of  a  wrought-iron  skep,  manufac- 
tured by  Joseph  Gripptr,  of  Colchester;  a  wrought-iron 
hurdle,  and  a  wrought-iron  sheep  hurdle,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  a  pair  of  plough  traces,  and  a  pair  of  cart  traces, 
manufactured  by  Perrins,  of  Stourbridge;  a  portable  steam 
engine,  fitted  with  an  endless  railway,  invented  and  improved 
by  James  Boydell,  of  Camdeo  Works,  and  (new  implement) 
a  patent  cultivator  or  plough,  for  steam  power,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter, 

CoTTAM  and  Hallen,  of  2,  Winsley- street,  Oxford- 
street,  London. 

A  saw  table,  invented  by  George  Cottam,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  five  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  carriage 
setter,  an  oat  bruiser,  a  chaff  machine,  and  an  Lidiaa  corn  or 
maize  thrasher,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  odometer 
and  a  dynamometer  or  draught  gauge,  invented  by  George 
Cottam,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  sanitary  horse 
pot,  invented  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  cast-iron  trap,  samples  of 
stink  traps  (in  various  sizes),  samples  of  iron  stable  grates  and 
frames  (of  various  sizes),  samples  of  channel  grates  and  frames, 
samples  of  surface  drains,  samples  of  cast-iron  window  sashes, 
samples  of  cast-iron  ventilators,  samples  of  cast-iron  air 
gratings,  samples  of  cast-iron  pannelling  for  doors,  samples  o( 
dog  troughs,  samples  of  pig  troughs,  samples  of  poultry 
troughs  (enamelled),  samples  of  stable  pails,  a  sample  of  cast- 
iron  capping  for  wooden  mangers,  five  specimens  of  a  cast- 
iron  stable  post,  two  specimens  of  a  cast-iron  post  for  loose 
box,  two  cast-iron  ramps,  and  two  cast-iron  cills,  all  manu- 
factuied  by  the  exhibiters;  four  specimens  of  a  patent  manger, 
rack,  and  water  trough,  and  three  specimens  of  a  manger  and 
rack,  invented  by  G.  Cottam,  aud  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters; three  sizes  of  a  stable  stall  trough,  three  sizes  of  a 
corner  manger  of  cast  iron,  four  sizes  of  a  cast-iron  pump,  a 
cast-iron  plough,  and  two  sizes  of  a  cast-iron  cattle  trough, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  cast-iron 
double  corner  manger,  invented  by  G.  Cottam;  a  loose  box 
for  horses,  invented  by  G.  Cottam,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  set  of  corn  measures,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  horse  stall  complete,  invented  by 
G.  Cottam,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  horse 
stall  complete,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  samples 
of  loose  box  fittings,  invented  by  G.  Cottam,  aud  manu- 
factured    by  the  exhibiters;    a  manger  and   water  trougt) 
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(enamelled),  a  manger  water  trough  and  wrought-iron  rack, 
and  a  sample  of  improved  surface  drain,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  patent  cast-iron  saddle  and  harness  bracket,  an 
improved  collar  holder,  and  samples  of  saddle  and  harness 
brackets,  invented  by  G.  Cottam,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  sample  of  improved  preserving  saddle  and 
harness  brackets,  samples  of  stable  chains,  two  sizes  of  a 
wrought-iron  circular  hay  rack,  two  sizes  of  a  corner  or  angle 
wrought  iron  hay  rack,  and  two  sizes  of  a  circular  hay  rack, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  serrated  chain 
harrow,  invented  by  G.  Cottam,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  three  washhand  basins,  four  sizes  of  a  garden 
vase,  a  sample  of  hand  glass  frames,  samples  of  garden 
bordering,  a  sample  of  garden  or  dahlia  stakes,  a  sample  of 
wrought  iron  standards  for  trees,  a  mowing  machine,  a  taper 
bar  field  gate,  two  samples  of  sheep  hurdles,  a  sample  of  light 
cattle  hurdles,  a  sample  of  strong  cattle  hurdles,  and  a  sample 
of  OS  hurdles,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Lord   KixNAiRD,  of    Rossie  Priory,   near   Inchture, 
Perth,  N.B. 
A  reaping  machine,  invented  by  C.  M'Cormick,  of  America, 
improved  by  James  Burry  and  the  exhibiter,  manufactured  by 
James  Burry,  of  Millnfield,  near  Dundee. 

Holmes  and  Soxs,  of  Prospect-place  Works,  Globe- 
lane,  Norwich. 
An  improved  eight-horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  for 
thrashing,  sawing,  pumping,  and  agricultural  purposes,  and  a 
four- horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  a  combined  portable 
thrashing  machine,  with  straw  shaker,  riddling,  winnowing, 
chaff  separating,  and  barley  awning  apparatus,  and  an 
improved  portable  clover  seed-drawing  machine,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  circular-saw 
table,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  an 
improved  prize  manure  distributor  (awarded  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  prize  at  Exeter,  and  also  prizes  at 
Taunton  1852,  at  Bath  1854,  and  at  Norwich  1854).  and  a 
drill  for  corn  and  general  purposes,  invented,  improved,  and 
mnnufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  corn  and  seed 
drill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  small 
occupation  corn  drill,  an  economical  prize  manure  and  seed 
drill  for  flat  or  ridge  work  (awarded  the  prize  of  51.  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Carlisle  1855, 
having  been  awarded  the  prize  by  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  four  successive  years — at  Tiverton  1855, 
Bath  1854,  Plymouth  1853,  Taunton  1852— also  the  first 
prize  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  at  Swaffham  1855), 
a  manure,  mangel,  and  turnip  drilling  machine  (awarded 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  prize  at  Bath  1854j, 
a  ridge  drill,  with  rollers  attached,  for  turnips  or  mangels,  a 
seed  drilling  machine  with  levers,  a  wheat  rake,  lever  harrow, 
and  weed  destroyer,  a  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  drill  on  the 
ridge  with  manure,  a  two  row  prize  hand  barrow  drill  for 
turnips  and  man»el  wurzel  on  ridge  or  flat  (had  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  prize  awarded  to  it  at  Norwich  1849), 
a  single  row  hand  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  drill,  a  steerage 
horse  hoe,  for  turnip,  bean,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  crops, 
a  corn  dressing  and  winnowing  machine,  a  small  occupation 
corn  dressing  and  winnowing  machine,  and  an  improved 
barley  awner  or  hummeller,  all  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Hunt  and  Brothers,  of  Earls  Colne,  near 
Halstead,  Essex. 

An  improved  engine  for  drawing  clover  and  trefoil  seed 
(which  received  the  prize  of  £2  at  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  show,  June,  1855,  being  the  only  prize  offered,  and 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Carlisle,  1855),  invented  by  the  late  Robert  Hunt,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  stone  mill  for  grinding 
barley,  beans,  &c.,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
ters ;  four  specimeua  and  sizes  of  an  improved  chaff  cutting 
machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an 
improved  horse  works,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  corn  dressing  machine,  and  a 
hand  drill  for  turnip  and  mangold  seed,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  specimens  of  an  improved  cup 
drill  for  turnips  and  mangold  seed,  and  an  improved  one-row 


drill  for  turnips  and  guano  (new  implement),  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  an  improved 
machine  for  making  land  drain  pipes,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  scytlie  for  mowing 
wheat,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
a  one-horse  hoe  for  hoeing  mangolds  or  turnips,  and  a  chaff 
cutting  machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Thomas  Lloyo  and  Sons,  of  15,  Old-street-road, 
Shoreditch,  London. 
Four  sizes  of  a  wheat  mill  and  flour  dressing  machine,  to 
grind  and  dress  at  one  operation,  and  a  mill  for  grinding  wheat 
for  brown  bread,  on  a  wood  stand,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  three  sizes  of  au  oat  bruiser  on  iron  frame, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  bean  splitter  with 
two  steeled  rollers,  on  iron  frame,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  and  a  barley  mill,  on  iron  frame,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Newzam  Nicholson,  of  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  Nottinghamshire. 
A  set  of  improved  one-horse  rhomboidal  harrows,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two  set  of  improved 
rhomboidal  harrows,  for  two  or  three  horses,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter;  a  steerage  horse  hoe,  invented  and  improved  by 
Revell,  of  Barnby,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two 
specimens  of  a  patent  haymaking  machine  (new  implement), 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
land  roller,  with  patent  tubular  iron  shafts,  improved  and  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  Cambridge's  patent  roller  or 
clod  crusher,  fitted  with  patent  tubular  shafts,  invented  by 
William  Cambridge  of  Bristol,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  two  sizes  of  a  machine  for  breaking  oilcake  for 
beasts  and  sheep  (obtained  prize  of  £5  at  Norwich  and  £3 
at  Gloucester),  three  sizes  of  a  machine  for  breaking  oilcake  for 
beasts  and  sheep),  and  rapecake  for  tillage  (obtained  prize  of  £5 
at  Exeter,  and  the  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851),  a  complete  corn  dressing  or  winnowing  machine  for 
roughing,  dressing,  or  blowing  corn,  a  winnowing  or  corn 
dressing  machine,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  blower,  a  corn 
dressing,  roughing,  and  blowing  machine,  for  smalleroccupations, 
a  corn  dressing  machine,  for  small  occupations,  and  a  small  port- 
able steam  engine  on  wheels,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter,  and  a  chaff  cutter  and  corn  crusher,  to  be 
driven  by  it ;  a  washing  machine,  and  a  machine  for  wringing  and 
mangling,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an 
improved  lawn  mowing  machine,  invented  by  Budding;  a  set 
of  improved  stable  fittings,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  four  sizes  of  a  cottage  cooking  grate  (obtained  prize 
of  £5  at  York,  £5  at  Exeter,  and  silver  medal  at  Lincoln),  a 
cooking  grate,  suitable  for  farm  kitchens,  a  superior  large 
grate,  for  farm  kitchens,  and  a  cosmopolitan  cooking  stove, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Oldham    and   Booth,   of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Yorkshire. 

Two  sizes  of  a  strong  and  powerful  bone  mill,  to  be  driven 
by  steam  or  other  power,  and  a  strong  and  powerful  bone-dust 
mill  (new  implement),  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  of  Dock  Office  Rovf,  Hull, 
Yorkshire. 
A  French  bed  stone,  for  grinding  corn,  improved  by  the 
late  Messrs.  Stapleton  and  Co.,  of  Dock  Office  Row,  Hull,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  specimens  of  a  French 
runner  stone  for  grinding  corn,  and  a  French  bed  stone  for 
grinding  corn,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  patent  bed  atone,  invented  by  Thomas  Barnett,  of 
Hull,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  patent 
runner  stone,  invented  by  John  Smith,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter;  a  self-adjusting  spring  boss,  for 
driving  mill-stones,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Brighouse,  Yorkshire  ;  a  cast  iron  bed-stone  bush 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  an  iron  proving  staff  iu 
mahogany  case,  and  cast  steel  chisels  for  dressing  mill-stones, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  cast  steel  picks 
for  grey  or  peak  stones,  a  pair  of  iron  blocks,  an  iron  chisel- 
haft  for  dressing  mill-stones,  and  a  wooden  chisel-haft,  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 
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Henry  Phillips,  of  OfFchiirch,  near  Leamington, 

Warwickshire. 
A  reaping  machine   (new   implement),    and    a  horizontal 
windmill  (new  implement),  invented  by  Charles  Phillips,  of 
Offchurch,  and  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter. 

George  Robinson,  of  Deptford,  Kent. 

A  machine  for  grinding,  bruising,  and  splitting  all  sorts  of 
grain,  hay,  straw,  &c.  (new  implement),  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  and  Robert  Sheen,  of  Buckingham  road, 
Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire. 
An  iron  plough,  with  two  wheels  (new  implement) ;  an 
improved  Kent  plough  (new  implement),  and  three  specimens 
of  an  iron  plough  (new  inplement),  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters;  a  wrought  iron  scarifier,  with  nine  tiues, 
and  a  seven  tined  scarifier  invented  by  Armstrong,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters;  a  wrought  iron  horse  hoe,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  set  of  wrought  iron 
harrows;  ahorse  power  flour  mill  (new  implement),  invenred 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  hand  power  chaff 
cutter,  and  a  corn  crusher,  invente.l  by  Richmond  &  Chandler, 
of  Salford;  a  chaff  cutter,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Smith  aud  Ashby,  of  Stamford ;  a  wrought  iron  bean  mil!, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Samuelson,  of  Banbury ;  two 
sizes  of  a  cattle  trough,  and  three  sizes  of  a  cast  iron  pig 
trough,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

W.  Smith,  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 
Two  sizes  of  an  improved  double  blasted  winnowin?  ma- 
chine (a  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to  v/hich  at  the  York- 
shire As;ricultural  Society,  and  also  three  other  prizes  at  other 
meetings),  two  specimens  of  an  improved  steerage  horse 
hoe  with  dDuble  bar  (received  a  first  class  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  Paris,  1855,  aud  prizes  at  numerous  other  meet- 
ings), and  an  improved  steerage  horse  hoe  with  siugle  bar, 
invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Henry  A.  Thompson,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 
A  patent  hay  making  machine  (new  implement),  an  im- 
proved lever  horse  rake,  an  improved  one  horse  cart,  and  a 
combined  cne  horse  cart,  water  cart,  and  irrigator  (new  im- 
plement), invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a 
wrought  iron  horse  hoe,  a  strong  wrought  iron  horse  hce  auJ 
grubber,  a  one  row  turnip  drill,  and  a  barrow  broadcast  seed 
drill,  improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  "  para- 
gon" portable  steaming  apparatus,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  portable  liquid  manure 
pump,  a  portable  pump  on  tripod  stand,  with  flexible  hose,  and 
a  nine  feet  improved  trussed  field  gate,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  ten  feet  improved  trussed  entrance 
gate,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
an  economic  drainage  level  (received  the  prize  of  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Lincoln  in  1854), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  au  improved 
economic  draining  level  (new  implement),  invented,  improved, 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  prize  telescope  drainage 
level  (received  the  prize  of  a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  show  at  Gloucester  in  1853),  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  drainage  level,  invented  by 
Blundell,  and  manufactured  by  Home  and  Co.,  of  London  ;  a 
workman's  drainage  bevel  (new  implement),  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  graduated  levelling  staff 
•with  a  sliding  vane  and  set  screw,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  set  of  steel  corn  measures,  iuveuted  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Frederick  Phillips,  of  Brandon,  Norfolk,  and  Jas. 

Woods,  of  the  Suffolk  Iron  Works,   Stowmarket, 

Suffolk. 

Seven  specimens  of  a  patent  hand  root  pulping  aud  mincing 
machine  (awarded  the  only  prizes  at  the  Lincoln  and  Carlisle 
meetinga  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England),  aud 
two  specimens  of  a  patent  root  mincing  and  pulping  machine, 
for  horse,  steam,  or  water  power  (new  implement),  invented  by 
Frederick  Phillips,  improved  and  manufactured  by  James 
Woods;  a  patent  disc  or  wheel  root  mincing  and  pulping 
machine  (new  implement^  invented  and  manufactured  by  Fred. 
Phillips  ;  a  model  of  Phillips'  steam  generator  and  steaming 


apparatus,  invented  by  Frederick  Phillips,  and  manufactured 
by  James  AVoods ;  two  sizes  of  a  patent  poppy  and  weed  ex- 
tirpator, lever  harrow,  and  atmospheric  land  fertilizer  (new 
implement),  invented  by  Frederick  Phillips,  of  Brandon, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  StowmaVket; 
a  patent  horse  rake,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford  (the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety awarded  the  prize  to  this  implement  at  Exeter,  1850,  and 
again  at  Lewes,  1852,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations 
Messrs.  H.  also  gained  the  prize  medal  for  this  implement) ; 
three  sizes  aud  specimens  of  a  roller  crushing  mill  for  hand  or 
power,  and  a  registered  crushing  and  grinding  mill,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stow- 
market; a  roller  crushing  mill,  and  a  hand  roller  universal 
mill,  improved  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of 
Stowmarket ;  four  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting  machine, 
invented  by  John  Cornes,  of  Barbridge,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  three 
sizes  of  a  chaff-cuttiug  machine,  two  sizes  of  an  oilcake  breaker, 
a  rape  and  linseed  cakecru&her,  and  an  improved  bean  mill,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  Jas.  Woods,  of  Stow- 
market ;  a  Biddell's  beau  cutter,  invented  by  G.  A.  Biddell,  of 
Ipswich,  improved  and  manufactured  by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of 
Ipswich ;  a  barley  aveller  or  humraelling  tBachiue,  and  a  3-horse 
fixed  steam  engine,  invented,  improved  and  manufactured  by  J. 
Woods,  of  Stowmarket ;  two  sizes  of  Gardner's  turnip  cutter, 
invented  by  James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  improved  aud  manu- 
factured by  James  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  a  turnip  chopper 
for  hand,  two  sizes  of  a  horse  works,  a  horse  power  for  one  or 
two  horses,  a  four-horse  power  portable  thrashing  machine, 
two  sizes  of  a  tv?o-horse  portable  thrashing  machine  with 
straw  shaker,  a  double  barley  roll  (awarded  a  prize  of  ten  guineas 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society),  and  an  iron  furrow  roll,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of 
Stowmarket ;  five  sizes  of  a  Cambridge's  patent  press  wheel 
rollei*,  invented  by  William  Cambridge,  of  Bristol,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  James  Wood,  of  Stowmarket ;  five  sizes 
of  a  Wood's  iron  land  and  pasture  roller,  and  a  Suffolk  broad- 
share,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  James 
Woods,  of  Stowmarket ;  a  Finlayson's  patent  self-cleaning 
harrow,  improved  and  manufactured  by  James  Woods,  of 
Stowmarket ;  a  patent  prize  cultivator,  invented,  improved, 
aud  manufactured  by  R.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford  ;  a  set  of 
scarifying  or  duck's-foot  harrows,  invented,  improved,  and  ma- 
nufactured by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket;  a  steerage  horse  hoe, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  a 
Norfolk  scarifier,  invented  by  F.  Phillips,  of  Brandon,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket ;  a  waggon 
cart,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  one  horse 
cart,  fitted  with  harvest  shelvings  complete,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  improved  oue-horse 
farm  cart,,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods, 
of  Stowmarket ;  three  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  patent  cabinet 
mangle,  invented  by  J.  Halls,  of  Bilderstone,  improved  and 
manufactured  Ly  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  a  pair  of  cart 
wheels  and  axletree,  aud  a  pair  of  improved  cart  wheels  and 
axletrce,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods, 
of  Stowmarket ;  an  improved  double-action  haymaking  ma- 
chine, invented  by  H.  A.  Thompson,  cf  Lewes,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  an  improved 
asphalting  apparatus,  a  double  action  wcighiug  machine,  a 
.sing'e  action  weighing  machine,  and  an  iron  frame  weighing 
machine,  iuveuted,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods, 
of  Stowmarket ;  a  Birmingham  pattern  weighing  machine, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket ; 
t.io  specimens  of  an  ornamental  flower  stand,  iuveuted  and 
manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket  ;  a  washing 
machine  or  churn,  invented  and  manufactured  by  W.  N. 
Nicholson,  of  Newark  ;  a  bullock  water-trough,  a  square 
water  pan  for  cattle,  a  round  water  pan,  a  round  hog  trough, 
and  a  wrought-iron  plough  sledge,  invented  and  uianufactured 
by  J.  Woodp,  of  Stowcuarket ;  two  sizes  of  a  fire-proof  box, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  Miluer^,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  two  sizes  cf  a  pair  of  iron  arms  and  boxes,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  J.  Woods,  of  Stowmarket. 
Robert  Tinkler,  of  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
Four  sizes  aud  specimens  of  a  revolving  barrel  churn,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  th&  exhibiter  ;  and 
two  specimens  of  a  box  churn,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 
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Frederick  James  Utting,   of  the  Eagle   Foundry, 
Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. 

A.  patent  regulating  roller  and  clod  crusher  (new  implement), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  cake-breaking 
machine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  and 
a  plough  to  be  called  "  The  Wisbech  plough"  (new  implement), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 
Mary  Wedlake  axd  Co.,  of  118,  Fenchurch-street, 
London. 

An  oat  bniiaer,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi- 
tera  j  au  oat  bruiser,  and  a  Fiench  burr  stone  flour  mill  and 
dresser,  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcrs  ;  a  gorse  or  furze 
braising  machine  (new  implement),  and  utilitarian  or  manger 
feeding  machine,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
eshibiters ;  a  maugle,  and  a  chaff  cuttiug  machine,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibitcrs. 

Edward  Weir,  of  16,  Bath-place,  New  Road, 
London. 

A  double  cyhnder  irrigator,  liquid  manin-e  pump,  fire  and 
garden  engine ;  a  hose  pipe  reel ;  and  a  portable  wrought  iron 
liquid  manure  pump,  with  tripod  stand  aud  flexible  pipe,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  set  of  apparatus 
for  liquid  manure  or  water  cart,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter;  a  spirit  draining  level,  and  a  workman's 
peodidum  level,  for  use  in  digging  drains,  laying  roads,  &c., 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  several  samples 
of  woven  hoae  pipe  for  conveying  liquid  manure  or  water, 
manufactuied  by  Waithman  and  Co.,  of  Lancaster;  a  sample 
cask  of  peat  charcoal  mauure,  and  a  sample  cask  of  concen- 
trated manure,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Isaac  Brown  and 
Co.,  of  Carlisle. 

Whitworth  and  Eastwood,  of  Albert  Works, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Eight  different  sizes  aud  specimens  of  a  patent  compound 
action  churn  (new  implement),  invented  by  Jaa.  Eastwood, 
and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcrs. 
William  Williams,  of  Bedford. 

Six  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  set  of  patent  four-beam  diago- 
nal iron  harrows  (which  obtained  a  prize  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  1843  ;  at  Southampton, 
1S44;  at  Shrewsbury,  1845;  at  Northampton,  1847;  at 
Norwich,  1849  ;  at  Exeter,  1850;  also  the  prize  medal  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  a  prize  at  the  Lewes  meeting, 
1852,  and  Gloucesier,  1853),  aud  a  pair  of  patent  drag  harrows, 
invented  by  Laurence  Taylor,  of  Cotton  End,  and  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  improved  lever 
horse  rake  (to  which  a  prize  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held  at  Southampton,  in  1844; 
at  Norwich,  1846  ;  and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  held  at  Dublin,  1851),  a  three  wheel  improved  lever 
scuffler  or  scarifier,  two  sizes  of  a  four  wheel  improved  lever 
scutHer  or  scarifier,  two  sizes  of  a  small  two  knife  chaff  engine, 
three  sizes  of  another  two  knife  chaff  engine,  an  improved  one 
row  horse  hoe,  and  an  improved  three  row  horse  hoe,  all  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  set 
of  impioved  whippletrees,  and  a  set  of  equalizing  whippletrees, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  wrought  iron  plough,  two 
sizes  of  a  draining  pipe  aud  tile  machine  (which  received  a 
prize  of  £25  at  the  Northampton  meeting,  1847),  a  combined 
horae  hoe,  scarifier,  and  bouting  plough,  a  double  breasted 
bouting  plough,  aud  a  pateut  brick  and  tile  machine,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 
James  Smyth  and  Sons,  of  Peasenhall,  Suffolk, 
and  Wilham,  Essex. 

A  patent  small  occupation  lever  corn  drill  (which  received  a 
prize  of  £5  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  1853),  three  specimens  of  a  patent  nine  row  lever 
corn  drill,  two  specimens  of  a  pateut  ten  row  corn  drill,  a 
patent  eleven  row  lever  corn  drill  (which  received  a  prize  of 
£5  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Derby,  1843), 
two  specimens  of  a  patent  twelve  row  corn  drill,  three  specimens 
of  a  patent  thirteen  row  lever  corn  drill,  three  specimens  of  a 
patent  fourteen  row  lever  corn  drill,  two  specimens  of  a  patent 
fifteen  row  lever  corn  drill,  two  specimens  of  a  patent  thirteen 
aud  two  row  corn  drill,  a  patent  fourteen  and  five  row  corn 
drill,  a  pateut  fourteen  and  six  row  corn  drill,  a  patent  three 
row  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  seed  drill,  a  pateut  five  row  tur- 


nip aud  mangel  wurzel  seed  drill,  a  patent  two-row  turnip  and 
manure  drill,  a  pateut  three  row  turnip  aud  manure  drill 
(for  which  a  prize  of  £10  and  a  silver  medal  were  awarded 
at  the  Royal  AKricuUural  Society's  Show,  1844),  a  patent 
four  rowed  turnip  aud  monure  drill,  a  pateut  five  rowed  turnip 
and  manure  drill,  a  patent  six  rowed  turnip  and  maiiure  drill, 
a  pateut  general  purpose  drill  (which  received  a  prize  of  £10 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Liverpool,  1841), 
and  a  patent  thirteen-rowed  general  purpose  drill,  all  invented, 
improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcrs. 

James  Barton,  of  370,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Eight  different  sizes  and  specimens  of  patent  stable  fittings, 
and  a  set  of  improved  loose-box  fittings,  invented,  im- 
proved, aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two  speci- 
mens of  loose-box  fittings,  improved  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  au  enamelled  corner  manger  for 
stall,  and  a  galvanized  iron  corner  manger  for  stall,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  patent  angle  iron  hay  box,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  wrought  iron  corner  hay 
rack,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  several  specimens  of 
improved  stable  guttering;  three  sizes  of  a  square  horse  pot, 
trapped ;  a  tee  piece  for  improved  stable  gutteiing ;  and  an 
angle  piece  for  stable  guttering,  invented  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  a  stable  grate  and  frame  ;  a  9 -inch  square  horse 
pot,  trapped  ;  a  9-inch  square  mare  pot,  trapped  ;  a  galvanized 
wrought  iron  stable  pail ;  a  galvanized  wrought  iron  pad ;  a 
cast  iron  rick  stand ;  a  cast  iron  enamelled  milk  pan  ;  a  liquid 
mauure  pump ;  a  patent  gutta  percha  suction  for  pump ;  a 
cast  iron  garden  or  stable  pump  ;  two  specimeus  of  a  12-inch 
galvanized  poultry  trough ;  and  two  specimens  of  a  15^-iuch 
galvanized  iron  poultry  trough,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
several  specimens  and  sizes  of  iron  poultry  trousjhs  aud  dog 
troughs  ;  au  18-iuch  pateut,  a  20-inch,  and  a  22-inch  enam- 
melled  iron  milk  pan ;  a  9-iuch,  a  10-inch,  and  an  11-inch 
enamelled  iron  bowl ;  a  galvanized  wrought  iron  pail ;  a  painted 
wrought  iron  pail ;  and  a  board,  6  feet  by  1  foot,  containing 
sundry  connections  for  stable  purposes — viz.,  harnesSj  brackets, 
hooks,  chains,  &c. 

James  Boydell,  of  Camden  Works,  Camden  Town, 

Middlesex. 
A  locomotive  traction  or  stationary  portable  engine,  invented 
and  improved  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by  Boydell 
and  Glaaier,  of  Camden  Works,  Camden  Town  ;  a  small  cart 
fitted  with  Boydeli's  endless  railway,  invented  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  manufactured  by  Boydell  aud  Glasier. 

William  Crowley,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucking- 
hamshire. 
A  one-horse  cart  for  general  purposes  (awarded  the  prize  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851),  and  a  liquid  mauure  or  water 
cart,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
and  a  set  of  Newport  hames,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Edward  Dowling,  of  2,  Little  Queen-street,  Hol- 
born,  London. 
A  3  cwt.  patent  lever  weighing  machine  and  sack  barrow 
(new  implement),  inveuted  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  2  cwt.  patent  lever  weighing  machine  and  sack  barrow,  in- 
veuted by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  weighing  machine,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Day  and  Millward,  of  Birmingham ;  a 
patent  weighing  machine,  invented  by  Day  and  Millward ;  a 
wrought  iron  weighmg  machine,  a  high  single  v.eighing  ma- 
chine, a  single  weighing  machine,  a  small-sized  double 
weighing  machine,  an  iron  plate  weighing  machine,  a  dwarf 
weighing  machine,  a  sack  barrow,  and  a  double  weighing 
machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a  weigh- 
ing machine  (new  implement)  on  sack  barrow,  fixed,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  three  sizes  of  a  family 
scale  machine  and  set  of  weights,  two  sizes  of  a  weighing 
machine  with  delf  plate,  a  tin  scale  machine,  two  sizes  of  a 
flour  scale  machine,  a  flour  scale  on  beam,  and  hay  steelyards, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Chard  &  Munro,  of  Clarke-street,  Bristol. 

A  light  one  or  two  horse  Wiltshire  farm  waggon,  improved 

and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitcrs ;  an  improved  Hannam'a 

skeleton  harvest  cart,  invented  by  J.  Hannam,  Esq.,  of  Burcot, 

Oxon,  and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  eshibiters;  a 
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light  one  horse  improved  Scotch  farm  cart,  and  a  light  single- 
rave  agricultural  cart,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
eshibiters  ;  and  a  lifiht  Cobnrgh  or  family  conveyance,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Dray  &  Co.,  of  Swan-lane,  Loudon. 

An  eiglit-horse  power  fixed  steam  engine,  a  six-horse  power 
fixed  steam  engine  (a  prize  of  £10   awarded   by   the   Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  held  at  lincoln,  1854),  a  four- 
horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  four-horse  power 
portable  thrashing  machine,  with  ehaker  and  dressing  appa- 
ratus combined,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  an  improved  patent  reaping  machine,  invented  by 
Obed  Hussey,  of  the  United  States,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  (received  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Lincoln,  1854,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England,   the   Stirling,   the   Burnley,  and 
North  Lancashire,   all  in  1854  ;  also  in  1855  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  at  Tiverton,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Committee  at  Sorame,  Amiens,  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  Carlow) ;  an 
improved  patent  reaping  machine,  called  "  The  Union,"  invented 
by  John  Palmer  and  others,  of  Stockton,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters  (o'utaiiied  the  £20  prize  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1855);  four  specimens  of  an  improved 
registered  winnowing  and  blowing  machine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  tlie  exhibiters ;  a  patent  grain  and  seed 
separator,  invented   by  G.  Salmon,  of  Illinois,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  (awarded  the  first  prize  silver 
medal  at  the  New  York  Exhibition,  1853,  and  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Carlisle,  1855) ;  a  regis- 
tered chatf  cutter,  and   an  improved  chatT  cutting  machine, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  four 
sizes  of  a  registered  chaff  cutting  machine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford  ;  an 
improved  post  mill   for  agricultural  purposes,  invented,   im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  three  sizes  of  an 
improved   grain   crushing  machine,  invented,  improved,   and 
manufactured  by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford  ;  an  im- 
proved mill,  three  sizes  of  an  improved  malt  mill,  and   three 
si^es  of  a  large  wheel  mill,  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  an  "Alliance"  plough   (new  imple- 
ment), invented  by  M.  Armclian,  of  Paris,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters;  two  sizes  of  a  compound  action 
clod  crusher  and  roller,  invented  and  improved  by  J.  Patterson, 
of  Beverley,  and  manufactured  by  Brown  Brothers,  of  Stock- 
ton ;  an  iron  subsoil  plough,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  Gray  and  Co.,  of  Uudington  ;  an  improved  patent 
self-cleaning  lateral-toothed  grubber,  invented  by  J.  Tennaut, 
of  Monktou,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ; 
three  sizes  of  a  lawn  mowing  machine,   invented,   improved, 
and   manufactured   by  A.  Shanks  and  Co.,  of  Arbroath  ;    an 
i  uproved  lawn  mowing  machine ;  a  combined  rack,  manger, 
and  water  trough;    an   improved   post,   ramp,   and   cill;    an 
enamelled   centre  manger;    a   corner  enamelled   manger;    a 
wrought  iron  corner  hay  rack ;  a  wrought  iron  circular  front 
hay  rack ;  two  sizes  of  an  agricultural  cart ;  a  light  one  horse 
waggon  ;  a  strong  agricultural  waggon ;  three  sizes  of  an  im- 
proved wrought  iron  circular  corn  bin  ;  three  sizes  of  an  im- 
proved wrought  iron  corn  bin  (flat  back) ;  two  bronzed  garden 
tables;  an  ornamental  bronzed  garden   seat;  seven   sizes  of 
an  ornamental  garden  chair;  a  portable  farm  forge  ;  a  portable 
farm  forge  with  chimney  complete ;  a  farm  bench  and  vice  ;  and 
a  set  of  forge  tools — all  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters  ;  five  sizes  of  an  American  churn,  invented 
by  J.  Dalphin,  of  the  United  States,  improved  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters;  a  portable  steaming  and  boiling  pan, 
three  sizes  of  an  improved  Sussex  churn,  two  sizes  of  an  im- 
proved washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine,  and  an  iron 
wheel-barrow,  invented,  improved,  iiud  manufactured   by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  bundle  of  digging  forks,  invented,  iuiproved,  aud 
matiufactured  by  I,yndon  of  Shellield ;  three  sizes  of  a  garden 
engine;  a  patent  tubular  iron  field  gate;  a  pair  of  tubular  iron 
entrance  gates,  with  Bellfieki's  patent  slops ;  a  patent  tubular 
iron  gate  ;  a  pair  of  patent  entrance  gates  ;  specimens  of  pa- 
tent tubular  fencing  ;  a  one-horse  gear;  a  domestic  flour  mill ; 
a  circular  iron  saw  table ;  an   iron   cheese   press  ;  a  double 
weighing  machine  ;  two  sizes  of  a  weighing  machine  for  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  and  a  lever  screw  jack — all  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  Moore's  patent 


com  mill  (new  implement),  invented,  improved,  and  manufac- 
tured by  T,  Moore,  of  Spring  Gardens ;  specimens  of  galva- 
nized wire  netting,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  basket  of  specimens  of  patent  glass  roofing 
tiles,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  James  Bowrou 
and  Co.,  of  Stockton. 

Hugh  Carson,  of  Warminster,  Wiltehiie. 
Three  sizes  of  a  registered  cross-cut  wheel  roller  and  clod 
crusher,  a  seven-share  cultivator  or  scarifier,  a  five-share  culti- 
vator or  scarifier,  a  wrought- iron  plough  for  light  lands,  and  a 
wrought  iron  plough  for  heavy  lands,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a  wrought-iron 
horse  hoe,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  (new 
implement)  a  chaff  cutting  engine  for  steam  power,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  chaff  cutting 
engine  for  horse  or  steam  power,  and  a  chaff  cutting  engine 
for  horse  or  hand  power,  improved  and  toauufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  two  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutter  for  hand  power,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  four  specimens 
of  a  patent  iron  frame  turnip  cutter,  invented  by  Edmund 
Moody,  late  of  Maiden  Bradley,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  (received  prizes  from  the  Bath  and  West  of 
Eni^land  Agricultural  Society,  at  Taunton  in  June  1852,  at 
I'lymouth  in  June  1853,  and  a  special  prize  at  Tiverton  in 
June  1855);  a  single  cheese  press  with  double  lever  (for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Plymouth  meeting  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  in  1853),  and  a 
double  cheese  press  with  double  levers,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  and  an  oilcake  crusher, 
improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Catchpool,  jun.,  of  Colchester,  Essex. 

A  portable  thrashing  machine  for  steam  power,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  three-cylinder  21-inch 
field  roll,  and  an  iron-bellied  roll  in  one  cylinder,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  an  iron-bellied  roll  in  three  cylinders,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  mat.ufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  an  iron 
cattle  trough  on  wheels,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  an  iron  cattle  feeding-trough  or  water  cistern,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiter ;  an  iron  rick  or  stack  frame,  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  pair  of  cast-iron 
garden  vases,  and  a  pair  of  small  iron  vases,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

John  Bailey  Denton,  near  Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire. 
Specimens  of  sets  of  draining  tools,  and  a  set  of  draining 
implements  for  a  foreman,  manufactured  by  sundry  makers ; 
wells  or  sumpts  for  junctions  and  long  main  drains,  and  outlets 
for  main  drains,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured 
by  Stanley  and  Bower,  of  Peterborough  ;  (new  implement)  a 
spud  or  hoe,  invented  by  the  exhibiter,  and  manufactured  by 
James  Dear,  of  Baldoek. 

John  Fowler,  Jun.,  of  Havering,  Essex. 
A  steam  draining  plough,  invented  and  improved  by  John 
Fowler,  jun.,  of  Havering,  and  manufactured  )iy  Messrs. 
Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich  (received  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Exeter,  a  silver  medal 
at  Gloucester  when  worked  by  horses,  and  a  silver  medal  at 
Lincoln  when  worked  by  steam  power) ;  (new  implements)  two 
specimens  of  a  steam  surface  plough,  invented  by  John  Fowler, 
jun.,  of  Havering,  and  David  Greig,  of  Barking  Side,  and  ma- 
nufactuied  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich. 

GiDNEY  and  Son,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
A  Norfolk  sheepfold  hurdle,  a  sheepfold  hurille,  and  (new 
implement)  a  housemaid's  barrow,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  garden  wheelbarrow,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  two  bundles  of  Prussian 
hoes,  assorted  sizes,  (new  implement)  a  bundle  of  horizontal 
hoes,  assorted  sizes,  and  a  bundle  of  drill  hoes,  assorted  sizes, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
bundle  of  Norfolk  hoes,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiti  rs  ;  a  Vernon  hoe,  and  a  bundle  of  garden  rakes, 
assorted  sizes,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  two  sizes  of  a 
corn  or  barn  shovel,  two  sizes  of  a  cast-iron  water  cock,  and 
(new  implement)  a  self-acting  greenhouse  fumigator,  improved 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  greenhouse 
fumigator,  invented  by  Brown,  and  manufactured  by  Barber 
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and  Groom,  of  Holborn,  London  ;  a  bean  cutter,  aud  a  furHace 
door  and  frame,  with  slidiut;  door,  of  east  iron,  improved  aud 
mauufactured  by  the  exhibitera ;  a  bundle  of  iron  garden 
stakes,  for  dahlias,  standard  roses,  &c.,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  iron  garden  roller,  20  in.  wide 
aud  20  in.  diameter,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  lawn 
mowing  machine,  invented  by  Budding,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  B.  Samuelson,  of  B.mbury  ;  (new  implement)  an 
iron  garden  scraper,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  model  of  strained  wire  fence,  six  wires  high,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  bundle  of 
bright  fcuciuij  wire,  mauufactured  by  Ilackett,  of  Brampton  ; 
a  cast-iron  cottage  window,  and  a  cast-iron  cottage  window 
casement,  fitted  with  hinges  and  fastenings,  improved  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  cast-iron  stable  window, 
with  arch  top  aud  sliding  ventilator  to  admit  air,  20  in.  wide 
and  33  in.  high,  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  cast-iron 
circular  stable  window  to  swing  on  centre,  3G  in.  diameter, 
invented  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  galvanized 
iron  stable  bucket,  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  iron 
tank  pump,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ; 
three  specimens  and  sizes  of  a  set  of  Royal  Sussex  truck 
baskets,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Thomaa  Smith,  of 
Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex  (received  the  prize  medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  England,  1851,  aud  France  1855)  ;  a  bundle  of 
garden  shears  of  various  sizes,  manufactured  by  Brooks,  of 
Sheflield  ;  a  Prussian  garden  eugine,  manufactured  in  Prussia; 
a  garden  or  fire  engine  to  hold  30  gallons,  improved  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  brass  garden  syringe,  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  zinc  garden  syringe,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  (new  implement)  a  potato 
masher,  invented  in  Pans,  improved  and  mauufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  (new  implement)  a  registered  potato  steamer,  in- 
vented by  Bentley,  aud  manufactured  by  Wilson,  of  London  ; 
three  sizes  of  a  wire  flower-pot  stand,  invented  aud  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters ;  a  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  horticul- 
tural watering-pot,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  Chiswick 
water  pot,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a 
hand  weeding  fork,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  registered  earwig  trap,  invented  and  manufactuiei 
by  E.  Edwards,  of  Birmingham  ;  a  sec  of  improved  switching 
bills,  improved  by  the  exhibiters,  and  manufactured  by  Brooks, 
of  Sheffield  ;  and  an  oiling  can,  invented  in  Paris,  and  im- 
proved and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

John  Goucher,  of  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire. 

A  seven-horse-power  patent  drum  of  thrashing  machine,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  iive- 
horse-power  patent  drum  of  thrashing  machine,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Haywood,    Jun,,   of    Phoenix    Foundry   and 
Engineering  Works,  Derby. 

A  seven  horse  power  patent  portable  steam  engine,  a  one 
horse  cart,  and  a  cheap,  simple,  and  improved  fence  and  field 
gate,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibi'er  ; 
a  set  of  cast  iron  stable  fitting?,  improved  and  mauufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  an  iron  cheese  press,  mauufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  very  elegant  and  ornamental  cast 
iron  vase,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiter; a  pair  of  Medici  vases  and  pedestals,  and  a  cast  iron 
vase,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ; 
several  specimens  of  a  cast  iron  ornamental  garden  chair,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  two  cdstings  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (black  and  bronzed),  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter ;  a  set  of  six  ornamental  fruit  dishes,  in  cast 
iron,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  five  pieces 
of  cast  iron  ornamental  garden  bordering,  of  various  sizes, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  three  sizes  of  an 
octagon  hand  glass  frame,  in  iron,  for  garden  purposes,  three 
garden  rollers  of  various  sizes,  a  cast  iron  pillar  for  rick  stand, 
a  set  of  cast  iron  pig  troi.ghs,  a  cast  iron  circular  pig  trough, 
a  small  circular  pig  trough,  a  set  of  sucking  pig  troughs,  an 
iron  pump,  and  an  iron  barrow  wheel,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a  letter  copyiag  press,  improved  aud 
mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  an  iron  steuch 
trap,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ; 
a  cast  iron  ornamental  table,  with  circular  revolving  top ;  a 
cast  iron  umbrella  stand  (bronzed),  an  ornamental  fence  of 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron,  and  cast  iron  gate,  aud  a  strained 
wire  fence,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved  Derby 


cooking  apparatus,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  ;  two  iron  taps,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
a  linseed  cake  mill,  with  single  pair  of  rolls,  and  a  linseed  cake 
mill,  with  double  pair  of  rolls,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter;  a  set  of  iron  furnace  pans  or  coppers,  a  steaming 
apparatus  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  two  cast  iron  windows, 
suitable  for  cottages,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  cast 
iron  ornamental  fountain,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter ;  a  brass  steam  whistle,  and  five  brass  steam  taps  of 
superior  quality,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  three  brass 
lubricators  for  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  improved 
grease  cock  for  engine  cylinders,  improved  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter ;  a  lift  and  force  pump  on  oak  plank,  and 
three  garden  syringes  in  brass,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Hayes  and  Son,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 
An  improved  harvest  cart,  invented,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiters ;  an  improved  one  horse  Scotch 
cart,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  light 
spring  lorrie,  or  dray,  invented,  improved,  and  mauufactured  by 
the  exhibiters ;  a  light  spring  pair  horse  waggou,  improved 
aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

David  Dunne  Kyle,  of  120,  Albany-street, 
Regent's-park,  London. 
A  stef.m  cultivator  (new  implement),  invented  and  mauufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Milford,  of  Thorverton,  near  Collumpton, 
Devonshire. 
An  improved  plank  side  one  horse  cart,  for  general,  farm, 
road,  and  harvest  purposes  (new  implement),  invented  by  Frank 
P.  Milford,  of  Thorverton,  aud  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
an  improved,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Tiverton,  prize  one 
horse  cart,  for  general  purposes  (awarded  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Gloucester,  1853,  a  silver  medal  by  the 
same  Society  at  Lincoln,  1854,  and  the  prize  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricult\iral  Society  at  Tiverton,  1855),  and 
a  stout  two  horse  cart,  for  farm,  road,  and  harvest  purposes, 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an 
improved  plank  side  two  horse  waggon,  for  farm,  road,  and 
harvest  purposes  (new  implement),  invented  and  improved  by 
Thos.  Milford,  jun.,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  :  and 
an  improved  two  horse  tipping  waggon,  for  farm,  road,  and 
harvest  purposes  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society's  meeting  at  Taunton,  1852,  at  the  Society's 
meeting  at  Plymouth,  1853,  at  Bath,  1854,  and  again  at 
Tiverton,  1855),  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter. 

Benjamin  Matthews,  of  Myland,  near  Colchester, 
Essex. 
A  skeleton  Scotch  cart,  and  a  tip  shovel,  invented  by  W,  F. 
Hobbs,  of  Boxted,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter. 

George  Milford,  of  Thorverton,  near  Collumpton, 
Devonshire. 
A  one  horse  cart  (new  implement),  and  a  two  horse  waggon 
(new  implement),  invented,  improved,   and   manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

Warren  Sharman,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 
A  bundle  of  improved  registered  tubular  iron  hand,  hay,  or 
corn  rakes  (24  teeth),  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  bundle  of  wood  drag  rakes  with  irou  teeth, 
improved  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  bundle  of  im- 
proved registered  tubular  iron  twitch  rakes,  a  bundle  of  im- 
proved registered  iron  garden  or  lawn  rakes,  a  bundle  of  sheet- 
iron  root  or  chaff  scuttles  of  different  sizes,  and  a  bundle  of 
galvanized  iron  root  or  chaff  scuttles  of  different  sizes,  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  bundle  of 
sheet-iron  filling  scuttles,  a  bundle  of  galvanized  iron  filling 
scuttles,  a  bundle  of  sheet-iron  baskets,  and  a  bundle  of  gal- 
vanized iron  baskets,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  a  bundle  of  sheet-iron  buckets,  and  a  bundle  of  galva- 
nized iron  buckets,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a  poultry 
fountain  with  two  outlets,  and  a  poultry  fountain  with  three 
outlets,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  an  iron 
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Back  truck,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  several  sizes  and 
specimens  of  a  handsome  cast-iron  garden  chair  with  wood 
bottom  (statue  brouzed),  aud  two  sizes  of  a  handsome  cast-iron 
hat,  coat,  aud  umbrella  staud  (statue  bronzed),  deiigned  aud 
manufactured  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  of  Coalbrook- 
dale;  six  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  terra  cotta  vase  and 
pedestal,  a  terra  cotta  garden  seat,  and  a  terra  cotta  fern  pot, 
designed  aud  manufactured  by  Gibbs,  Canning;,  and  Co.,  of 
Tamwcrth  ;  a  portable  platform  contracting  weighing  machine, 
invented  aud  manufactured  by  W.  and  T.  Avery,  of  Birming- 
ham ;  a  portable  double  weighing  machine,  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter  :  a  set  of  stable  fittings,  niariufactured  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  of  Leicester ;  and  a  linseed  cake-breaking  machine, 
for  beasts  and  sheep,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Hill  and  Smith,  of  Brierley-bill  Iron  Works,  Dudley, 
Staffordshire. 

Two  sizes  of  a  Vvrought-iron  skim  or  pair-horse  scarifier  and 
caltivator,  invented,  iuiproved,  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters  (it  obtained  the  first  prize  of  its  class  at  the  Derby 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) ;  (new  implement) 
a  wrought-irou  broadshare  and  cultivator,  (new  implement)  a 
wrought-irou  plough,  (new  implements)  three  sets  of  patent 
wrought-irou  harrows,  and  (new  implement)  a  wrought-iron 
barley  roller,  invented  aud  manufacturej  by  the  exhibiter  ;  a 
patent  press  wheel  roller  or  clod  crusher,  invented  by  William 
Cambridge,  of  Bristol,  and  m»nufactured  by  tl;e  exhibiters  ; 
a  chaff  cutting  machine,  iuvcated  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ,■  two  sizes  of  a  Corues'  registered  cliaff  cutter,  ma- 
nufactured by  the  exhibiters;  a  Comes'  registered  chaff 
cutting  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters 
(is  the  one  to  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  awarded 
its  prize  "for  the  beat  chalf  cutting  machine  for  power"  for 
nine  successive  years,  the  last  occasion  being  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  Carlisle,  and  it  also  obtained  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition prize  medal  in  1851) ;  three  sizes  of  a  Comes'  registered 
chaff  cutting  machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a 
Circular  iron  vermin  proof  rick  stand,  an  oblong  iron  vermin 
proof  rick  stand,  aud  a  specimen  of  two  rick  stand  pillars, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors ;  a  rotary  iron 
screening  machine,  for  screening  gravel,  ashes  for  manure,  &c., 
sand,  coal,  &c.,  mauui'actured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  horse- power 
work  for  driving  chaff  cutting  and  other  machines,  and  a  corn 
dressing  or  winnowing  machine,  invented  aud  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  set  of  corn  dressing  sieves  aud  screen, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters :  two  sizes  of  a  wrought-iron 
expanding  horse  hoe,  invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters (the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  awarded  to  this  implement,  aud  also  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultuial  Society);  an  iron  granary  crano 
and  winch  (to  which  a  premium  has  bten  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society),  an  iron  granary  crane,  a  wrought- 
irou  cow  crib,  aud  two  sizes  of  a  wrought-iron  sheep  rack  on 
f^^ur  wheels  (the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  having  been 
awarded  to  this  implement),  iuveuted  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  patent  wrought-iron  sheep  folding  hurdle,  and  a 
patent  sack  holder,  invented  by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Loudon, 
and  manufacture!  by  the  exhibiters;  a  patent  sack  holder  and 
barrow  combined,  invented  by  Henry  Gilbert,  of  Loudon,  im- 
proved by  Joshua  Cooch,  of  ilarlestoa,  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exiiibiters ;  a  set  of  wrought  and  caat  iron  pig  troughs, 
and  a  set  of  circular  revolving  iron  pig  troughs,  manufactured 
by  the  txhibitcrs;  a  wrought-irou  barrow  for  general  purposes, 
nnd  a  wrought-iioa  barrow  with  apparatus  for  heating  gas  tar, 
&c.,  invented  ^nd  manufactured  by  the  exhiiiiters  ;  a  specimen 
of  patent  black  varuish,  a  block  of  asphalte  or  bitumen,  for 
laying  bam  floors,  &c,  and  an  iron  portable  forge  on  wheel, 
with  bellows  complete,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two 
fiizea  of  a  set  of  improved  cast-irou  stibk  fittings,  two  sizes  of 
a  wrought-iron  ornamental  garden  seat,  two  sizes  of  an  orna- 
mental galvanized  iron  aud  wire  garden  seat,  two  sizes  of  a 
ruviic  cas'.-iron  garden  seat,  an  ornamental  lustic  cast-iron 
table  flower  stand,  a  selection  of  game  proof  wire  netting,  a  set 
of  ornamental  ftame  proof  wrought-iron  garden  hurdles,  a  set 
of  wrought  iron  gania  proof  ox  hurdles,  a  wrought  iron  field 
gate  and  pons  (the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ot  EnglaurJ,  aud  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  having  been  awarded  to 
this  gale  and  posts),  a  wrought  iron  gate  lor  field  entranccj, 
a  wrought  iron  entrance  gate,  a  wrought  iron  field  gate,  a 


set  of  wrought  iron  entrance  gates  with  side  gates  and  pillara, 
a  pair  of  wrought  iron  carriage  entrance  gates  and  pillars,  a 
set  of  wrought  iron  hurdles  (which  have  obtained  premiums 
at  several  agricultural  meetings),  and  a  set  of  premium  conti- 
nuous wrought  iron  feacea  (the  sdver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  awarded  to  these  fences  at  the  South- 
ampton, and  again  at  the  Shre*bury  meetings),  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

William  F.  Roe,  of  70,  Strand,  London. 
A  hydraulic  ram,  improved  by  Freeman  Roe,  late  of  70  , 
Strand,  London,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  a  farm  fire 
pump,  a  garden  pump  on  barrow,  a  force  pump,  a  yard  pump, 
a  liquid  manure  pump  on  stand,  a  garden  engine,  a  cast  iron 
fountain,  a  cast  iron  ornamental  vase,  and  a  gas  horse  singeing 
apparatus,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  horse  tubing  of 
various  descriptions  of  canvas,  leather,  India  rubber,  and  gutta 
percha,  for  watering  gardens;  a  working  model  of  the  hydraulic 
ram  with  tanks,  &c.,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

Thomas  Wedlake  and  Richahd  Dendy,  of  Horn. 
church,  near  Romford,  Essex. 
Two  sizes  of  a  two  horse  plough,  and  a  6et  of  four  iron  har- 
rows and  whippletree,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
broadshare  cultivator  (new  implement),  invented  aud  manufac- 
tured by  the  exhibiters;  a  three  hoed  scarifier  or  pea  break, 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  registered  clod  crusher  (new 
implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
six  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  four  borae  power 
fixed  steam  eusine,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  portable  thrashing  or  bolting  machine  for  stiam 
power  (new  implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  ex- 
hibiters ;  a  patent  double  action  haymaking  machine  with 
striking  gear  (known  as  "  the  Essex  haymaker,"  received  the 
medals  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Derby,  1814,  and  Shrewsbury,  18-15),  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  single  action  hay  machine, 
and  a  patent  self  acting  hay  barley  or  stubble  horse  rake  (new 
implement),  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a 
chaff  cutting  machine  for  steam  or  horse  pofi'cr,  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  two  sizes  of  a  chaff  cutting 
machine,  a  malt  and  oat  bruiser,  aud  a  malt  oat  and  beau 
crusher,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  an  American  oilcake 
breaker,  for  steam,  horse,  or  hand  power  (received  the  medal  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agriciilturtil  Society  at  Northampton, 
1847),  invented  aud  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  one 
horse  power  spur  gear,  manufacLured  by  the  exhibiters;  aud  a 
dressing  aud  winnowing  machine,  improved  aud  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters. 

John  Whitehead,  of  Preston,  Lancashire. 
A  No.  0  drain  pipe  and  tile  machine,  a  No.  1  drain  pipe  and 
tile  machine  (prizes  being  awarded  to  this  machine  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  iieetiiigs,  viz.,  at  York  1818  £20,  at 
Norwich  1849  £20,  at  Exeter  lt50  commendation,  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  London  1851  prize  medal,  was  not  exhi- 
bited in  1852,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at 
Gloucester  1853  £10,  at  Lincoln  1854  prize  medals,  at  Car- 
lisle 1855  £5,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris  1855  first 
class  medal,  besides  a  number  of  prizes  at  local  meetings),  a 
double  box  drain  pipe  and  tile  machine,  a  double  box  steam  or 
horse  power  drain  pipe  and  tile  machine,  an  improved  iron  pug 
mill,  an  improved  brick  pressing  machine,  an  economic  chaif 
engine,  a  turnip  cutter,  a  combined  wringing  and  mangling 
machine,  a  mangling  and  wringing  machine  and  washing  ma- 
chine combined,  aud  a  roll  of  iron  wire  and  galvanized  iron  wire 
game  proof  netting,  invented,  improved,  aud  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter. 

J.  Bullock  and  Co.,  of  Hope  Iron  Works,  Primrose- 
street,  Bishopsgate,  London. 
A  specimen  of  strained  wire  fencing  for  cattle,  a  specimen  of 
continuous  iron  feucing  adapted  for  sheep  and  light  cattle,  aud 
a  specimen  of  continuous  irou  fencing  suitable  for  heavy  cattle, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  pair  of  light 
wrought  iron  folding  gatts,  and  a  strong  wrought  irou  field 
gate,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters;  a  gaideu  roller,  a  cast 
iron  ornamental  pedestal  and  vase,  a  cast  iron  ornamental 
flower  stand,  a  cast  irou  ornamental  window  flower  guard,  two 
sizes  of  a  cast  iron  garden  seat,  two  sizes  of  a  cast  iron  orna- 
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mental  garden  seat,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  wrought  iron  garden  chair,  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  galvanized  wrought  iron 
chair,  invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  cast 
iron  garden  chair,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiters  ;  a  cast  iron  ornaraeutal  chair,  and  a  cast  iron 
window  flower  guard,  iuveuted  and  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biters ;  a  cast  iron  wiudov  flower  guard,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiters ;  a  set  of  samples  of  cast  iron  garden  bordering,  a 
wrought  iron  tree  guard,  a  wrought  iron  wheelbarrow,  a  cast 
iron  pillar  for  corn  stacks,  and  a  cast  iron  hand  glass  frame, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  ;  a  cast  iron  hand 
glass  frame,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  harness  room 
stove,  a  portable  brewing  copper,  a  c;;st  iron  pump,  samples  of 
cast  palisade  bars,  a  galvauized  cast  iron  furnace  pan,  and  two 
sizes  of  a  round  pig  trougli,  invented  and  mauufactured  by  the 
exhibiters  ;  a  wrought  iron  sheep  hurdle,  a  wrought  iron  light 
cattle  hurdle,  a  UTOught  iron  cattle  hurdle,  a  strong  wrought 
iron  hurdle,  a  wicket  gate,  and  a  footpath  gate  and  curve,  in- 
vented, improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  spe- 
cimen of  light  wrought  iron  garden  fencing,  iuveuted  and 
mannfacturei  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  specimen  of  iron  and  wire 
garden  fencing,  a  wrought  iron  folding  garden  stool,  a  pair  of 
light  garden  gates  with  pilasters,  a  field  gate,  a  paif  of  light 
oruameutal  entrance  gates,  a  speeimeu  ofjiatent  black  varnish, 
an  ornamental  wire  flosver  stand,  a  cast  iron  ornamental  tabic, 
two  eizes  of  an  iron  and  wire  arch,  a  set  of  wire  flower  borders, 
and  a  specimen  of  strong  iron  and  tvire  cattle  fencing,  iuveuted, 
improved,  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  specimen  of 
wrought  and  wire  fencing  for  pleasure  grounds,  manufactured 
by  the  exhibiters ;  a  specimen  of  strong  cattle  fencing,  a  spe- 
cimen of  light  fencing,  a  sample  of  wire  trellis  work,  a  wire 
pheasant  coop,  a  set  of  gravel  sieves,  a  bundle  of  galvanized 
wire  netting,  and  a  specimen  of  malt  kiln  wire,  invented,  im- 
proved, and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

Henry  C.  Mount,    Secretary   of    the   Patent    Brick 
Machine  Conopany,  37,  King  Williacfi-street,  London. 

A  patent  brirk  machine  (new  implement),  invented  by  James 
Hart,  of  London,  improved  by  the  above  company,  and  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  CoUingc  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  Loudon. 

Frederick  J.  Wilson,  of  32,  Cadogan-place,  Chelsea, 
Middlesex. 
(New  implement)  the  Siamese  wheelbarrow,  and  two  sizes 
of  a  cottage  allotment  barrow  (small  size),  invented  by  the 
exhibiter,  manufactured  by  Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford  ; 
a  navigator's  barrow,  invented  and  improve  d  by  the  exhibiter, 
manufactured  by  fLiItii  aui  Aibby, of  tuuiiford;  il:-^  Ciiinean 
hedge  slasher  and  the  balance  scythe  handle,  invented  and 
improved  by  tiie  e.xhibiter,  manufactured  by  Tyson,  of 
Milnthorp. 

William   Smith,  of   Little  Woolstone,   Fenny- 
Stratford,  Bucks. 

(New  implement)  four  sizes  and  specimensof  a  patent  steam 
cultivator,  (new  implement)  a  patent  steam  subsoil  plough, 
(new  implement)  a  patent  hook  for  turning  ploughs  and 
cultivating  implenieuts  by  steam  power,  (new  implement)  a 
patent  cultivator  for  horse  power,  with  extra  set  of  tine?,  all 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

James  and  Fkedeeick  Howard,  of  Bedford. 
Five  sizes  and  specimens  of  a  patent  iron  plough  with  two 
wheels  (recived  the  first  prize  of  £5  atthe  lloy;il  AgriLiiltwral 
Bociety's  tneetiug  at  Liverpool.  £5  at  Bristol,  £10  at  Shrews- 
bury, two  prizes  of  £10  each— for  the  best  plough  for  light, 
and  best  plouijh  for  heavy  land — at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aVo  at  Northampton,  York,  Norwich,  aud  Exeter,  and  at 
Lincoln,  1854,  the  first  prize  being  for  the  tenth  time  awarded 
to  this  implement  as  the  best  plough  ;  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Highland  aud  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  the 
exhibiters  receiving  the  Grot  prize,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  lloyal  Agricultural  Improvcuieut  Society  of  Ireland,  held 
at  C&rlow  iu  August,  1855,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  plough 
for  general  purposes,  the  prize  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
1351,  and  the  gold  medal  of  honour  at  the  Paris  Universal 
lixhibition  1855),  two  sizes  of  a  patent  irou  plough,  two  sizes 
of  a  patent  irou  swing  plough,  a  patent  iron  plough,  a  patent 
double  furrow  plough,  a  new  patent  turnwrest  plough,  two 


improved  tidge  or  double  breast  plonghs,  and  a  patent  subsoil 

plough  or  sub-pulverizer  (the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
awarding  the  first  prize  of  £5  to  this  implement  at  Gloucester), 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  a  wrought  iron 
plough  sledge,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  set  of 
improved  trussed  whipplctrees,  invented  by  Egerton  Harding, 
and  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  set  of 
improved  iron  whipplctrees,  a  set  of  improved  equalizing 
whiprdetrees,  three  sizes  of  a  set  of  patent  jointed  iron  harrows 
(the  following  six  prizes  being  awarded  to  J.  and  F.  Howard 
by  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England : — Derby 
meeting  first  prize  of  £5,  York  meeting  first  prize  of  £5, 
Exeter  meeting  first  prize  of  £5,  Le-.ves  meeting  first  prize  of 
£5,  Gloucester  meeting  two  first  prizes  of  £5  each,  two  first 
prizes  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  two  first  prizes  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  at  Carlow,  August, 
1855,  and  three  first  prizfis  at  the  Great  AVest  of  England 
Show,  June,  1855),  a  set  of  patent  three  beam  iron  harrows, 
two  sizes  of  a  set  of  patent  four  beam  iron  harrows,  two  sizes 
of  a  set  of  patent  two  lieain  irou  harrows,  two  sizes  of  a  set  of 
patent  iron  drag  harrows,  two  sizes  of  an  improved  horse  hoe 
(the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarding  the  prize  to  this 
implement  at  Lawea  and  Gloucester),  and  three  sizes  of  a 
liiitont  horse  rake  (the  first  prize  having  been  awarded  to 
this  implement  for  four  years  in  succession  at  the  Great  West 
of  England  Show,  and  having  also  gained  the  two  first  prizes 
last  oft'ered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
the  first  prize  at  every  agricultural  tneeling  where  it  has  com- 
peted), invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters ;  a  new 
patent  arrangement  of  ploughs,  with  travelling  frame,  for 
steam  power,  and  a  new  patent  sheave  or  pulley,  invented  and 
patented  by  J.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  aud  G.  W.  Baker,  of 
Vrobiirn,  Bedfordshire,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 
Joseph  Wakren,  of  Maiden,  Essex. 

Nine  sizes  aud  specimens  of  a  patent  ploug;h,  and  (new 
implement)  two  specimens  of  a  pateur  plough,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter;  tv/o  sizes  of  a  plough,  mauu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  plough,  invented  and  ma- 
uufactured by  the  exhibiter ;  a  patent  double  torn  plough,  and 
two  specimens  of  a  torn  plough,  invented,  improved,  aud 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a  furrow  plough  and  hoe  for 
one  horse,  a  furrow  plough,  and  a  patent  plough,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiter  ;  three  sizes  of  a  cultivator  or 
scarifier,  and  two  specimens  of  a  surface  plough,  invented, 
improved,  and  mauufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  two  sizes  of  a 
set  of  iron  harrows,  aud  a  plough  sledge,  manufactured  by  the 
exhibiter  ;  two  Bpecimens  of  a  corn  rick  pillar  and  cap,  and  a 
vegetation  bee,  invented  and  mauuiactured  by  the  exhibiter; 
an  oiieake  raaehiue,  raauufactuied  by  the  exhibiter;  a  double 
iron  roll,  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter ;  a 
Cambridge  plough,  aud  a  plough  sledge,  three  sizes  of  around 
pig  trough,  and  a  chaff  machine,  manufactured  by  the  exhi- 
biter ;  and  a  patent  plough,  iuveuted,  improved,  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibiter. 

James  Adam  and  Co.,  of  Crown- wharf,  Shad  Thames, 
Southwark,  London. 

A  mill  for  splitting  beans  and  grinding  and  crushing  corn, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

John  Allin  Williams,  of  Baydon,  near  Hungerford, 

Wilts. 

(New  implement)  A  three  furrow  plough,  scarifier,  cultivator, 
aud  grubber  combined,  (new  implement)  a  three  furrow  plough, 
(new  impkments)  two  sizes  of  a  scarifier,  cultivator,  and 
grubber,  and  (new  impleuieut)  a  steam  hauling  machine,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

John  Whitmore,  of  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

A  seven-horsc-power  portable  steam  engine,  and  a  portable 
combined  thrashing,  shaking,  winnowing,  chaff  separatiug, 
elevating,  avelling,  and  sacking  machine,  invented,  improved, 
and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiter. 

ROOTS,  SEEDS,  MODELS,   SAMPLES,  &c. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  the  seedsmen  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural   Society   of  England,  corner  of  Half- 
Moon-strcet,  Piccadilly,  London. 
A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  permaceot  gragges,  con- 
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taining  all  the  most  useful  and  valuable  varieties  for  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  meadows  and  pastures ;  a  collection 
of  specimens  of  wheats,  harleys,  oats,  &c.,  &c.,  in  tlie  ear,  in- 
cluding all  the  varieties  in  general  cultivation  in  England ;  a 
collection  of  samples  of  various  permanent  and  other  grass 
seeds,  a  collection  of  general  agricultural  and  other  seeds,  and 
a  collection  of  roots  of  orange  globe  and  other  mangel  wurzels. 
James  Tree  and  Co.,  of  22,  Charlotte-street, 
Blackfriars-road,  Surrey. 

A  cattle  gauge  and  key  to  the  weighing  machine,  a  circular 
cattle  gauge,  a  circular  slide  rule  and  cattle  gauge,  an  improved 
cattle  gauge  adapted  for  any  market,  and  a  farmer's  slide  rule 
and  cattle  gauge,  invented  by  J.  Ewart,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters  ;  and  an  improved 
draining  level,  invented  by  B.  Webster,  of  Southampton,  and 
manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

William  Bullock  Webster,  of  16,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

A  model  of  the  Wormley  Bury  Farm  buildings,  erected  on 
the  estate  of  Henry  John  Grant,  Esq.,  near  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
Ln  1855.  Models  showing  that  the  most  useful  and  econo- 
mical mode  of  erecting  farm-buildings  is  by  adopting,  as  a 
principle,  sheds  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  such  length  as  may  be 
required. 
Thomas  Prentice  and  Co.,  of  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

A  sample  of  Prentice's  cereal  manure,  a  sample  of  pure 
superphosphate,  a  sample  of  Prentice's  patent  turnip  manure, 
a  sample  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  different  specimens  of 
asphalte,  manufactured  by  the  exhibiters. 

GiLsoN  Martin,  of  Goosetree,  near  March,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

A  set  of  underdraining  tools,  improved  by  the  exhibiter, 
and  manufactured  by  John  Friar,  of  Thorney,  Cambridgeshire. 
Benjamin  Lambert  and  Co.,  of  3,  Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-street,  London. 

A  sample  of  "  Poudrette  de  Bondy,"  the  natural  European 
guano,  the  exhibiters  are  the  importers  and  the  sole  con- 
signees, and  it  is  manufactured  by  Richer  and  Co.,  of  Paris, 

Thomas  Read  and  Co.,  of  4,  Agar-street,  Strand, 
London. 

A  sample  of  plain  and  ornamental  sign  writing,  a  sample  of 
ornamental  writing  on  glass,  a  sample  of  plain  writing  on 
leather  tloth,  a  sample  of  ornamental  writing,  a  sample  of 
enamelling  and  gilding  on  glass,  a  sample  of  wiitiug  on  card- 
board, a  sample  of  frames  for  tablets  or  tickets,  a  sample  of 
embossing  and  writing  on  glass,  and  a  sample  of  show  cards. 
Isaac  Wright,  of  Great  Bentley,  Colchester,  Essex. 
Specimens  of  grass  seeds  and  agricultural  roots. 

Thomas  Salmon,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Twenty  specimens  of  agricultural  or  garden  seeds. 
George  Chivas,  of  Chester. 
Specimens  of  orange  jelly  turnip,  introduced  by  the  exhi- 
biter.    Specimens  of  natural  grasses,  in  a  growing  state  and 
in  full  flower. 

Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  of  27,  Great  George-street, 

Westminster. 

Specimens  of  roots,  seeds,  &c. 


We  hasten  to  correct  two  errors  which  crept  into 
our  report  of  the  Chelmsford  Meeting.  Mr.  Overman's 
shearling  was  only  highhj  commended  &t  Norwich,  being 
beaten  by  sheep  from  Lord  Walsingham's  flock.  Again, 
Chamber's  new  liquid-maniire  drill  is  an  improvement 
ujion  Spooner's,  and  not  on  Chandler's  invention; 
Mr.  Spooner  having  been  from  the  first,  if  wo  recollect 
right,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Garrett.  At  the  same 
time  let  us  supply  an  omission,  and  offer  personally  a 
word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  that  any  member  of  thatbodj  who  knows  his 
merits  will  hasten  to  second.  To  the  services  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  we  have  already  spoken. 


STEAINI     CULTURE, 

AS  EXEMPLIFIED  AT  THE  LATE  CHELMSFORD 
MEETING. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  made  in  the  implement  de- 
partment during  the  past  year,  as  exempUfied  at  Chelms- 
iord,  the  different  projects  on  steam  culture  must  ob- 
viously occupy  a  prominent  place.  These  we  shall  take 
alphabetically,  in  the  following  order  :  thus — Boydell's, 
Coleman's,  Fowler's,  Howard's  and  Smith's,  discussing 
each  separately.  The  other  novelties  in  our  note-book 
are  Clayton's,  Chamberlaine's,  and  Williams'  brick 
machines,  Pye's  process  of  flax  manufacture,  and 
Keevil's  cheese-making  apparatus. 

Before  entering  upon  the  different  systems  of  steam 
culture,  it  may  he  as  well  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  prize  of  £500  offered  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  offer  of  the  Society  was  so  worded  as  to  place  the 
£500  in  as  safe  keeping  as  the  £1,000  guano  prize; 
for  "  an  economical  substitute  for  the  plough  and  spade" 
is  one  of  those  impossibilities  too  gross  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  All  the  implements  exhibited,  for  example, 
were  merely  adaptations  of  the  plough  and  other  exist- 
ing things — as  grubbers,  scarifiers,  and  rotary  diggers— 
to  steam.  In  point  of  fact,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  grand  object  to  be  attained  is  the  substitution  of 
steam  for  horses,  and  therefore  the  obvious  course  for 
the  Society  to  pursue  was  to  offer  the  prize  accordingly. 
Again,  as  this  substitution  is  manifestly  a  work  of  time 
and  progress,  the  ^"500  ought  to  have  been  divided,  and 
awarded  according  to  the  successful  progress  made  by 
the  respective  competitors.  And  this  is  what  we  hope 
will  yet  be  done ;  for  to  repeat  the  farce  of  the  guano 
prize,  or  pronounce  an  unmerited  award,  would  be  to 
stultify  the  Society  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  To 
suppose  that  we  can  attain  to  perfection  in  the  harness- 
ing of  steam  to  the  plough,  so  as  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully all  the  operations  in  the  field  the  plough  now 
does,  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  things;  for  the  greatest 
steam-culture-enthusiast  never  dreamt  of  jumping  into 
such  a  state ;  an  apprenticeship,  of  necessity,  having  to 
be  served.  We  are  not  here  writing  a  prefatory  apology, 
but  the  contrary ;  for  the  short  experience  in  the  trial 
fields  at  Chelmsford  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  exhi- 
bitors how  much  they  had  to  learn,  and  how  much  they 
could  improve  their  respective  projects,  to  meet  the 
varied  demands  upon  them,  by  different  soils,  &c. 

With  these  observations,  generally  applicable,  we 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  different  projects  indivi- 
dually, in  the  order  stated  above,  taking  first 

BOYDELL'S  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

This  is  one  of  the  engines  ordered  by  Lord  Panmure 
for  the  Crimea,  but  which  his  lordship,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Boydell  to  exhibit 
at  Chelmsford.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  tried  at  Willes- 
den,  and  now  being  severely  tested  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  in  various  ways,  at  Woolwich,  against 
horses,  for  hauling  heavy  siege-guns  and  materiel ;  and 
as  we  very  recently  gave  a  description  of  the  improve- 
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ments  effected  ia  the  latter,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
these  in  the  case  of  tlie  former,  both  being  alike  as  to 
mechanism. 

At  Chelmsford,  comparatively  little  was  done  to  test 
its  capabilities  iu  the  field  as  a  traction  engine  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  owing  to  the  large  plough  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Coleman  not  having  been 
sufficiently  matured  for  successful  experiment  in  the 
trial  field,  as  subsequently  shown,  and  the  dynamometer 
of  Mr.  Amos  being  insufficient  to  test  its  traction  force. 
The  only  two  trials  indicating  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  were,  first,  in  hauling  Biddell's  scarifier,  and  se- 
cond, in  hauling  five  ploughs,  both  in  the  heavy-land 
field.  In  each  case,  the  pressure  of  steam  was  about 
GOlbs.,  equivalent  to  about  14-horse  power.  In  the 
first,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  traction  force  ex- 
ceeded 40  cwt.,  the  steam-horse  snapping  with  compa- 
rative ease  the  hook  which  attached  him  to  the  dyna- 
mometer, with  the  index  registering  its  highest  result ! 
In  the  second,  each  plough  was  estimated  as  turning  a 
good  four-horse  furrow  ;  so  that  the  traction  force  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  twenty  horses. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  data 
is  that  Boydell's  traction  engine  is  capable  of  applying 
more  than  its  steam  force  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
on  comparatively  level  land.  In  other  words,  its  trac- 
tion force  is  greater  than  its  motor  force. 

That  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
results  yet  obtained  in  the  application  of  steam  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  must  appear  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  given  the  facts  of  the  case  due  consideration; 
for  it  not  only  solves  the  question  of  entirely  superse- 
ding the  horse  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — whether 
Experience  is  ultimately  to  give  her  judgment  in  favour 
of  direct  traction  or  indirect  traction — but  also  in  the 
cartage  of  its  produce  and  like  operations.  No  doubt 
much  has  yet  to  be  learned  before  the  results  here  con- 
templated  are  finally  attained  ;  but  the  practical  ques- 
tion, either  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  any  prcject  or 
carrying  out  improvements,  is  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  principles  which  lead  to  the  grand  object 
sought ;  for  once  get  an  economical  power  to  supersede 
the  horse,  and  we  can  safely  leave  mechanical  details  in 
the  hands  of  our  implement  makers. 

As  usual,  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  was  levelled 
against  the"  steam  horse" at  Chelmsford  ;  and  although 
becoming  beautifully  less  and  less,  it  is  still  throwing 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  progress :  and  therefore 
we  have  selected  the  following  objections  for  refutation 
— viz.,  the  loss  of  steam  by  the  gearing  of  the  crank- 
shaft pinion  in  the  top  of  the  carriage-wheel,  the  loco- 
motion of  a  heavy  engine  over  soft  land,  and  the  tear- 
and-wear  upon  such  a  cumbrous  and  belabouring  piece 
of  machinery  as  the  "  steam  horse"  unquestionably  is. 

The  first  objection  arises  from  too  limited  a  knowledge 
of  the  cycloid  of  which  the  cart-wheel  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration, or  a  too  superficial  observance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  involved  in  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  over  the 
ground. 

With  regard  to  the  cycloid,  objectors  appear  to  over-- 
look  the  fact  that  the  double  velocity  in  the  verte  x  is 


the  sum  of  two  velocities — the  one  the  uniform  velocity 
of  the  generating  point  around  the  axis  of  the  generating 
circle,  and  the  other  the  translatory  velocity  of  the  gene- 
rating point  and  circle  through  space,  these  two  veloci- 
ties being  equal  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  as  the  small 
pinion  gearing  in  the  wheel  can  only  move  at  the 
uniform  velocity  of  the  latter,  and  as  the  steam  moves 
at  the  same  speed  with  the  pinion,  it  consequently  fol- 
lows that  the  steam  only  moves  at  half  the  velocity  of 
the  top  of  the  wheel  in  its  onward  motion  through 
space :  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the  familiar  rule  in 
mechanics,  "  power  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  space," 
the  wheel  being  an  endless  lever  of  the  second  kind  ; 
but  from  the  steam  being  carried  along  or  from  the 
translation  of  the  motor  force,  along  with  the  end  of  the 
lever  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  (the  motor  force,  or 
steam)  gains  half  the  space  gone  over,  and  hence  per- 
forms double  the  efiect  in  a  given  time  to  what  it  other- 
wise would  do  were  it  stationary  and  the  top  of  the 
wheel  receding  from  it. 

To  those  not  acquainted  with  the  cycloid,  let  us  have 
recourse  to  the  following  diagram,  to  illustrate  the 
movements  of  a  cart  wheel,  or  the  large  wheel  of  Boy- 
dell's traction  engine,  and  its  action  as  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind. 

Let  /  be  the  small  pinion  gearing  in  the  top  of  the 
large  wheel  g  h,  at  c,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow;  let  e  be  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  a  b  the  ground 
over  which  it  rolls,  and  lo  a  weight  representing  the 
traction  force  exerted  over  the  pulley  p  by  means  of  a 
rope.     Then — 

With  regard  to  motion,  all  the  points  in  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  move  at  a  uniform  velocity 
around  the  axis  e,  the  points  g,  d,  and  h  moving  at  the 
same  velocity  as  c.  Again,  there  is  a  second  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  arising  from  the  wheel  rolling 
over  the  ground,  which  is  termed  the  translation  of  the 


wheel ;  and  these  two  motions  or  velocities  are  equal ; 
for  the  point  e  would  describe  a  curve  equal  in  length 
to  the  line  b  a,  during  the  time  the  wheel  is  rolling  from 
b  to  a.    Now,  at  the  point  c  both  these  velocities  are  i  n 
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one  direction,  viz.,  that  of  tlie  arrow;  hence  their  sum 
is  the  double  velocity  in  the  vertex  c  of  the  cycloid, 
which  the  point  c  in  the  wheel  ff  h  generates  in  rolling 
along  the  line  a  b.  Were  the  pinion  placed  at  g,  the 
uniform  velocity  around  the  axis  would  be  downwards, 
across  the  path  of  the  wheel,  at  d  it  would  be  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  at  Ji  upwards ;  so 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  pinion 
would  be  equally  effective  in  those  positions  as  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel. 

Again,  with  regard  to  leverage,  when  the  motor 
force  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  at  c,  then  c  d 
is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  with  the  fulcrum  at  d ; 
and  as  the  traction  force  is  from  the  axle  e,  we  have 
radius  to  the  diameter,  as  the  motor  force  is  to  the 
traction  force  ;  so  that,  if  the  motor  force  is  2,000  lbs., 
the  traction  force  will  be  4,0001bs.,  under  a  statical 
view  of  the  question,  otherwise  expressed  thus — 
ed     :     cd     ::     2,000  lbs.     :     4,000  lbs. 

Were  the  motor  force  of  2,000  lbs.  applied  below  the 
axis  e,  then  the  lever  would  be  one  of  the  third  kind,  or 
a  losing  lever,  so  that  the  traction  force  would  always 
be  less  than  the  motor  force  ;  or,  applied  at  half  the 
radius,  we  would  have — 

e<Z     :     ~     ::     2,0001bs.     :     l.GOOlbs. 
2  '  ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  objections  under  the  first 
head  fall  to  the  ground,  under  whatever  view  we  take 
of  them. 

The  second  objection  has  repeatedly  been  refuted  by 
experiment ;  for  at  Hounslow,  Willesden,  and  Wool- 
wich, the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  present  acknow- 
ledged that  the  engine  did  infinitely  less  harm  to  the 
ground  in  rolling  over  it  than  the  feet  of  the  horses 
required  to  perform  the  work  would  have  done.  What 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  ?  Those  who  raise 
such  groundless  objections  must  surely  forget  the 
damage  horses'  feet  make  in  wading  through  wet,  heavy, 
clay  land,  or  soft  porous  soils.  And  what  is  specially 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  greater 
depth  and  comminution  of  the  soil  under  steam  culture, 
the  harm  done  by  horses'  feet  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly; thus  increasing  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
endless  railway  and  traction  engine  in  all  field  work. 

The  last  objection,  as  to  tear  and  wear,  ought  also  to 
be  left  for  experience  to  settle,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
imprudent  and  objectionable  than  premature  conclu- 
sions on  questions  of  this  kind ;  for  the  result  at  issue 
is  one  of  comparison  between  rival  systems,  undergoing 
improvements.  Were  we  called  upon  to  pass  an 
opinion — which  we  invariably  decline  in  all  questions 
connected  with  experimental  science — we  should  feel 
disposed  to  say  that  tear  and  wear  will  be  found  to  be 
inversely  as  the  traction  force  from  a  given  pressure  of 
steam  ;  for  if  a  motor-force  of  steam  equivalent  to  the 
draught  of  24  horses  is  spent  in  producing  the  result  of 
12  horses,  as  in  one  case,  then  12-horse  power  is  con- 
sumed in  friction  tear  and  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
14- horse  power  of  steam  produces  a  result  of  20  horses, 
as  in  another  case,  there  must  be  less  force  of  steam 
wasted  in  overcoming  friction  tear  and  wear.     But,  as 


we  have  already  said,  experiment  must  be  left  to  settle 
questions  of  this  kind. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  of  these  objections  falls 
to  the  ground— the  first  two  as  being  contrary  to  fact, 
and  the  last  as  amounting  to  a  mere  prejudice,  without 
any  material  foundation  as  yet,  on  which  to  base  an 
argument.  But,  while  we  thus  refute  objections,  our 
readers  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  recommending 
the  "  steam  horse"  as  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  contrary  being  fact ;  for  it  has  already  undergone 
improvements,  and  is  still  capable  of  being  greatly  more 
so  improved.  What  we  have  specially  directed  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to,  are  fundamental  principles, 
embracing,  first,  the  endless  railway,  as  applicable  to 
all  portable  engines,  so  as  to  make  them  self-locomotive, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  horses,  and  the 
damage  which  their  feet  do  to  the  soil;  second,  to  the 
position  of  the  crank-shaft-pinion  gearing  in  the  top  of 
the  wheel,  so  that  the  motor- force  shall  gain  space,  and 
thus  save  steam,  while  it  works  with  the  greatest  lever 
power,  consequently  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
disposable  traction  force  for  traction  purposes  in  culture 
and  cartage ;  and  third,  that  the  traction  force  of  the 
steam  horse  is  greater  than  his  motor-force,  on  compa- 
ratively level  land — a  result  v/hich  was  not  exemplified 
at  Chelmsford  by  indirect  traction. 

It  raust  not,  however,  be  understood  from  this  that 
we  are  inferring  that  the  question  of  direct  traction 
versus  indirect  traction  was  settled  at  Chelmsford  ;  for 
such,  as  we  anticipated  iii  a  previous  article,  is  still  an 
open  one  for  experiment  to  solve. 

COLEMAN'S    CULTIVATOR   FOR    STEAM 
POWER. 

This  implement  was  designed  and  manufactured  for 
being  hauled  by  Boydell's  traction  engine,  the  breadth 
of  the  former  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  path  or 
breadth  of  the  latter.  This,  to  carry  out  the  theory  of 
direct-traction  successfully,  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  implement  is  constructed 
is  sound. 

In  mechanism,  it  consists  of  a  triangular  frame,  or 
nearly  so,  supported  in  front  by  two  steerage  wheels, 
and  behind  by  two  large  wheels  acting  as  a  fulcrum  to 
the  combination  of  levers,  in  connexion  with  the 
ploughs.  On  each  of  the  two  expanding  sides  is  a  set 
of  ploughs,  the  front  plough  being  a  foot-one  for  opening 
the  first  furrow.  The  ploughs  are  set  for  gathering  up 
the  ridge,  which  is  finished  at  once — one  ridge  each 
land  length — the  mould-boards  being  set  inwards,  each 
the  breadth  of  a  furrov/  beyond  its  precursor.  Each 
plough  has  a  very  ingenious  parallel  leverage,  which  is 
worked  separately  or  conjointly,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
engineer  who  guides  them. 

Into  the  details  of  mechanism  we  shall  not  go  further 
at  present,  as  some  alterations  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
peculiar  demands  of  different  qualities  and  states  of 
soils,  Mr.  Coleman  not  having  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  experiment  upon  more  than  one  quality  of  soil  prior 
to  the  show.  On  that  peculiar  soil,  we  are  informed, 
the  implement  worked  to  the  satisfaction  and  even  sur- 
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prise  of  all  who  saw  it,  the  engine  snorting  away  trium- 
phantly, with  the  implement  ploughing  a  narrow  ridge 
after  it,  leaving  the  furrows  perfectly  laid,  and  the  whole 
work  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  But  in  the 
trial  field— a  dift'erent  quality  and  state  of  soil  for  work- 
ing— no  provision  was  made  for  this  difference,  and  the 
exhibitor  had  again,  at  the  feet  of  Experience,  to  take 
another  lesson. 

In  this  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  notice  the 
other  projects,  that  he  was  no  exception  from  the  com- 
mon rale,  each  of  the  exhibitors  being  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Those  who  have  any  experience  in  agricultural 
mechanics,  and  our  summer-meeting  competition-tiials, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  it  must  take  several 
years  before  steam-culture  implements  can  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  plough  diversities  of 
soils  in  quality,  during  the  drought  of  July. 

One  erroneous  objection  was  brought  against  this  im- 
plement, which  we  must  refute — "  An  instrument  with 
such  a  number  of  ploughs  can  never  work,"  it  was  said, 
'•the  only  plan  likely  to  be  successful  being  a  single 
plough  drawn  by  a  rope."  But  those  who  advance 
premature  objections  of  this  kind  forget  that  experience 
will  ultimately  settle  such  questions  in  the  field ;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  probability  is  in  favour  of  a  mean 
between  two  extremes ;  for  a  single  plough  is  in  practice 
a  project  too  childish  to  be  entertained ;  as  the  tear 
and  wear  upon  the  wire  rope  and  machinery,  and  the 
attendance  in  men — one  at  the  engine,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  field  attending  the  anchors,  and  one  at  the 
plough — place  the  £  s.  d.  view  of  the  question  beyond 
the  regions  of  possibility  and  profit.  W.  B, 


THE  CHELMSFORD  MEETING. 

Str, — The  transactions  of  the  past  week  will  occupy 
an  important  page  in  the  "  annals"  of  modern  agricul- 
ture, and  I  think  will  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  its 
calendar  from  whence  may  be  dated  the  confirmation  of 
new  ideas  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  free  and 
social  intercourse  of  nations.  Those  ideas  were  theoreti- 
cally shadowed  forth  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
when  the  cosmopniitical  principle  was  started,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an  universal 
commercial  brotherhood  and  community  of  interests. 
These  ideas  and  this  principle  have  been  endorsed  by, 
at  least,  the  English  and  French  nations,  who  are  now 
carrying  them  into  practical  operation.  I  view  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  tangible  proof  that  it 
is  so  understood  by  both  parties;  that  henceforth  the 
two  nations  will  have  one  common  ground,  on  which 
they  can  meet  and  promote  each  other's  welfare  without 
the  smallest  danger  to  their  individual  interests.  May 
the  unanimity,  the  good  fellowship,  be  not  only  per- 
manent as  regards  England  and  France,  but  may  it 
diffuse  itself  abroad  amongst  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  !  This  will  prove  the  best  cure  of  the  war- 
spirit,  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 


and  the  most  certain  promoter  of  universal  prosperity 
amongst  the  nations  which  adopt  it. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Chelmsford  Meet- 
ing, one  of  the  most  successful  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  yet  hrld.  I  need  not  say  one  word  in 
praise  of  the  arrangements,  nor  go  into  any  details 
of  the  exhibition  of  animals  or  machinery.  These 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed  by  the  Mark  Lane 
Express ;  but  my  object  in  writing  is  to  remark 
upon  the  decidedly  commercial  character  these  agricul- 
tural gatherings  have  now  assumed.  Originally  intended, 
I  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  competition 
with  the  view  of  improvement,  they  have  now  become 
also  marts  for  the  sale  of  thelivingor  dead  specimens  exhi- 
bited. They  have  almost  fully  accomplished  the  primary 
object  of  their  institution,  and  are  now  taking  a  practical 
commercial  form,  which  results  in  actual  business,  a 
vast  amount  of  which  is  transacted  both  at  and  after 
them.  The  deep  interest  manifested  by  those  who 
attended  the  late  show,  the  strict — I  might  say  severe 
—scrutiny  which  both  the  cattle  and  the  machinery  un- 
derwent, and  the  extensive  sales  effected  of  both,  are 
speaking  proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  meeting,  and  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  public, 
and  especially  the  agricultural  body. 

I  confess,  that  upon  going  through  the  vast  display 
of  machinery  and  implements  which  occupied  so  exten- 
sive a  portion  of  the  field,  my  mind  misgave  me  with 
respect  to  the  profit-and-Ioss  account  which  the  exhi- 
biters  would  ultimately  have  to  bring  to  a  balance.  To 
me  it  appeared  problematical  how  it  could  possibly  pay 
the  expense  of  bringing,  not  only  those  ponderous 
machines  which  nothing  but  railroads  could  transport, 
but  the  smaller  implements  and  utensils,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  me  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion.  Upon 
inquiry,  however,  of  the  parties  themselves,  I  found 
they  were  -perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  hitherto, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  expenses  to  which  they  are 
subject.  This  will  be  understood  when  I  state,  as  one 
instance,  thgt  on  questioning  a  machinist  who  exhibited 
(amongst  other  articles)  a  patent  mangle  of  a  very  neat 
and  novel  construction,  he  told  me  that  since  the  meet- 
ing at  Carlisle  last  year,  he  had  sold  a  tlwusand  of 
them !  It  is  probable  that  had  he  not  attended  that 
meeting  he  would  not  have  disposed  of  a  twentieth  part 
of  that  number.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  improved  machines  benefited;  but  the 
public  at  large,  and  especially  the  purchasers  of  them, 
receive  an  advantage  from  the  greater  facilily  they  afford 
in  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  also  by  the  en- 
largement of  miad  which  always  results  from  the  con- 
templation or  employment  of  ingenious  and  useful  in- 
ventions. 

But  the  part  of  the  exhibition  to  which  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  is,  those  machines  by  which  the 
more  onerous  operations  of  husbandry  are  performed, 
and  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  economised  and 
held  in  reserve  for  more  important  operations.  Thus, 
the  time  and  the  labour  saved  by  the  thrashing  machine, 
the  reaping  machine,  and  the  steam  plough,  will  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  other  works  of  great  importance  to 
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the  farmer,  but  which  have  often  been  either  wholly 
held  in  abeyance,  or  imperfectly  performed.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  employment  of  the 
American  "  harvester,"  as  it  is  called  there,  or  reaping 
machine.  I  estimate  that  the  universal  use  of  this 
machine  will,  on  an  average,  shorten  the  period  of 
harvest  at  least  a  week.  That  week  may  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  next  crop  of  wheat,  by 
enabling  the  farmer  so  much  earlier  to  get  the  seed  into 
the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  steam 
plough;  which  I  rejoice  to  find  has  at  length  so  far  been 
brought  to  a  practical  bearing  as  to  insure  its  ultimate 
success.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
importance  or  value  of  the  time  that  will  be  saved  by 
this  machine,  at  periods  when  hours  are  worth  days, 
and  days  are  worth  weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is 
favourable  or  otherwise.  I  must  not  enlarge  upon  this 
subject,  but  will  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  all  the  improved  machines  by  which 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  husbandman  are  economised, 
and  the  more  importftht  operations  of  the  farm  facili- 
tated and  shortened,  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  and  increase 
the  probabilities  of  success. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  live  stock,  it  was 
equally  successful  with  that  of  machinery ;  the  per- 
fection, indeed,  to  which  the  various  breeds  have  been 
brought  is  wonderful,  and  might  well  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  our  neighbours  from  across  the  Channel.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  they  so  far  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  British  breeders  conduct  their 
business,  as  to  indicate  an  intention  of  following  their 
example.  In  the  breed  of  sheep,  for  instance,  whilst 
the  object  of  the  British  flockmaster  has  been  to  produce 
meat,  that  of  the  French  has  been  to  produce  fine  wool. 
They  find,  however,  that  whilst  we  attend  to  the  carcase 
of  our  sheep,  a  good  fleece  also  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  that,  whilst  in  looking  only  to  the  quality 
of  their  wool,  they  require  four  or  five  years  to  bring 
their  sheep  to  a  fitness  for  the  butcher.  Our  British 
farmers  have  theirs  at  maturity  at  two  years  old,  and 
even  at  one  year  are  sometimes  fit  for  the  butcher.  The 
purchase  of  the  best  Southdown  ram  exhibited,  from 
the  flock  of  Mr.  H.  Overman,  of  Weasenham,  by  a 
Frenchman,  on  account  of  a  French  National  Associa- 
tion, at  the  price  of  ^'150,  shows  that  they  begin  to  see 
their  error,  and  to  appreciate  the  principle  on  which  the 
British  flockmaster  acts  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant,  that  ^;rzce  is  no  object  when  set  in  competition 
with  perfection  of  symmetry.  I  sincerely  wish  our 
Gallic  neighbours  all  the  success  they  desire  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  system  in  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  live  stock  generally,  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  That  of 
horses  especially  proves  that  in  the  eastern  counties  the 
value  of  a  good  breed  is  properly  appreciated,  and  that 
no  pains  or  expense  are  spared  to  procure  it.  In  this 
respect,  I  consider  the  Chelmsford  Meeting  excelled  all 
that  have  gone  before  it,  and  I  trust  will  be  a  pattern 
to  all  similar  societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
4>f  these,  especially  in  the  West,  have  paid  but  little 


attention  to  the  breed  of  horses ;  and  when  at  Yeovil, 
last  month,  I  really  thought  the  show  of  horses  was  far 
below  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
animal  that  pays  better  for  a  close  attention  to  breeding 
and  rearing. 

I  may  perhaps  address  you  again  on  this  subject. 
Yours,  &c., 

21«^  July,  1856.        An  Old  Norfolk  Farmer. 


MR.    SANDAY'S    ANNUAL    LETTING    OF 
LEICESTER   SHEEP. 

The  annual  letting  of  the  Holme  Pierrepont  rams,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Sanday,  the  distinguished  breeder  of  the  Leiceaters, 
who  carried  away  the  chief  honours  in  that  department  at  the 
recent  Universal  Coucourse  iu  Paris,  came  oflf  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  inst.,  in  the  fold-yard  at  Holme  Pierrepont,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Strafford,  and  attracted  one  of  the  most 
briUiant  and  business-like  companies  we  have  lately  seen  col- 
lected together  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Amongst  the 
gentlemen  present  were  the  representatives  of  several  noble- 
men— the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl 
of  Shannon,  &c.,  &c.,  as  also  of  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Captain  Inge,  &c.  From  Ireland  we  noticed  Messrs.  George 
Thunder,  of  Kingston  Lodge,  Navan,  Meath;  Richard  W 
Reynolds,  Killynon,  Killucan,  Westmeath ;  —  Mead,  County 
of  Cork  ;  Biddle  ;  Hurlston,  &c.,  as  well  as  most  of  the  lead- 
ing breeders  of  this  class  of  stock,  from  Beds,,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  Notts.,  Warwick,  Yorkshire,  and  other  counties. 

The  sheep,  which  included  those  shown  at  Paris,  were  neces- 
sarily the  main  objects  of  attraction,  and  comprised  some  of 
the  handsomest  animals  Mr.  Sanday  has  hitherto  brought  for- 
ward. They  consisted  of  20  shearling  rams,  16  two-shears, 
13  three-shears,  and  6  older  sheep;  in  all  55  tups  of  sterling 
quality  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  bearing  all  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  this  celebrated  breed,  in  the  produc- 
tion and  improvement  of  which,  Mr.  Sanday,  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  all  the  recent  awards  of  public  prizes,  stands  foremost. 

In  addition  to  the  sheep,  he  also  submitted  on  this  occasion, 
through  Mr.  Strafford,  who  has  acquired  so  just  a  celebrity  in 
this  department  of  business,  a  few  choice  pure-bred  shorthorn 
bulls,  bred  by  himself;  and  we  are  well  warranted  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Sanday  is  likely  also  to  cut  an  excellent  figure  in  the 
establishment  of  a  first-rate  herd  of  shorthorns.  He  is  now 
using  a  bull  of  Mr.  R.  Booth's,  having  recently  also  had  Har- 
binger, 2nd  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  Vatican,  the  prize  bull  at 
Lincoln,  and  is  sparing  no  pains  to  bring  these  animals  to  per- 
fection ;  and  they  were  very  much  admired  by  several  eminent 
judges  present. 

At  one  p.m.  the  numerous  and  respectable  company  partook 
of  luncheon  in  the  out-houses ;  Mr.  Torr,  of  Riby,  presiding 
over  this  elegant  and  substantial  display  of  Mr.  Sanday's  hos- 
pitality.   On  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 

Mr.  Torr  rose  and  said  that,  having  the  honour  to  be  their 
president  that  day,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  when  he  asked  them 
t3  drink  a  bumper  to  the  health  and  success  of  Mr.  Sanday, 
they  would  all  unite  in  doing  so  with  enthusiasm  (cheers). 
Were  he  to  speak  of  Mr.  Sanday  as  he  ought,  he  would  have 
much  to  say  in  his  praise ;  hut  he  should  only  dwell  upon  his 
character  as  that  of  an  upright,  honest  man,  "  the  noblest 
work  of  God"  (applause).  As  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as 
a  breeder  of  stock,  Mr.  Sanday  had  only  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  to  give  them  (the  company)  entire  satisfaction 
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(applause).  Those  principles,  when  acted  upon,  were  better 
than  any  bond  of  security  they  could  obtain  (cheers).  As 
an  Englishmau,  he  felt  proud  therefore  in  proposing  to  them 
"  The  health  of  Mr.  Sanday,"  hoping  they  would  drink  it  with 
all  the  honours  they  could  bestow.     (Three  times  three.) 

Mr.  C.  Stokes  rose  likewise  to  propose  a  toast,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  for  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  all  join 
him  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  chairman,  Mr.Torr  (Cheers). 
As  an  agriculturist  he  was  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
had  made  himself  equally  well  known  in  Paris  and  other  coun- 
tries, aud  they  would  not  well  discharge  the  duties  of  this  oc- 
casiou  if  they  did  not  drink  his  health  (great  applause). 

Mr.  ToRR  expressed  himself  extremely  obliged  to  them,  and 
assured  them  that  he  trusted,  by  his  endeavours  in  every  re- 
lation of  life,  to  deserve  their  good  opinion,  although  all  were 
liable  to  error.  lie  trusted  also  that  they  would  continue  to 
meet  for  many  years  to  come,  aud  that  their  friendship  would 
never  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Strafford,  at  2  p.m.  precisely,  opened  the  letting  by  pre- 
senting in  the  ring  the  Shearling  No.  20.  In  a  short  prefa- 
tory address  he  requested  their  attention,  as  being  about  to 
proceed  to  business.  He  would  not  trouble  them  with  many 
remarks.  The  sheep  would  be  put  up  at  ten  guineas  each, 
and,  with  that  exception,  there  would  be  no  reserve.  They  all 
knew  Mr.  Sanday,  and  were  as  well  aware  as  himself  of  his 
character  as  a  breeder.  He  had  not  exhibited  this  year  at 
home,  for  what  reason  he  (Mr.  Strafford)  did  not  know  ;  but 
that  was  probably  all  the  better  for  those  who  did.  The  character 
of  the  stock  was  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  him.  The  shep- 
herd reminded  him  that  after  the  two -shears  the  sheep, 
although  they  had  had  a  small  bit  of  cake,  had  been  running 
along  with  the  beasts  and  had  no  clover.  The  letting  then 
commenced  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  was  continued 
backwards  through  the  different  classes  of  sheep.  The  first 
shearling  let  (No.  20)  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Lovell  Cow- 
ley at  22  gs.,  the  second  at  37  gs.  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  to  go  to 
Ireland,  and  the  third  (No.  18),  let  to  Mr.  Simpkins,  ran  as  high 
as  76  gs.  No.  17,  let  to  Mr.  Sayer  at  46  gs. ;  No.  12,  let  to 
Mr.  Hurlstone  at  25  gs. ;  No.  2,  let  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter 
at  20  gs.  The  highest-priced  two-shear  (No.  14)  was  let  to 
Mr.  Dixon  at  71  gs. ;  No.  6,  let  to  Mr.  Brown  at  40  gs. ;  No. 
1,  let  to  Mr.  Singleton  at  22  gs. ;  No.  7,  let  to  Mr.  Hurlston 
at  21  gs. ;  No.  15,  let  to  Mr.  Wedge,  at  24  gs.  The  others 
ranging  from  20  gs.  to  11  gs.  each.  The  aggregate  of  forty- 
seven  sheep  let  being  948  gs.,  it  follows  that  the  average  of 
each  is  fully  £21  Ss.  6d.  There  were,  as  usual,  when  we  left,  a 
great  many  demands  for  the  unlet  sheep  by  private  contract, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  would  be  advantageously 
disposed  of. — Abridged  from  the  Notts  Guardian. 


SALE  OF  MR.  JOHN  MOORE'S  RAM  STOCK,  AT 
LITTLECOTT,  WILTS  (F.  ELLEN,  OF  ANDOVER, 
AUCTIONEER.)— This  event,  which  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  attracted  a  very  large  number  of  purchasers  from  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  celebrity  of  the  stock,  and  Mr. 
Moore's  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  ram  breeders  in  the 
kingdom,  combining  to  invest  it  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
interest.  Mr.  Moore  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  supplied 
many  of  the  leading  flockmasters  in  the  South  and  West  of 
England,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (including  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert)  with  rams,  having  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  the  stock  to  its  present  unequalled  state  of  per- 
fection, and  has  gained  at  twenty  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Shows  upwards  of  200  prizes  for  stock  exhibited  by  him.     The 


flock  was  in  good  condition,  aud  as  the  lots  were  penned  excited 
great  admiration  amongst  the  gentlemen  assembled,  who  were 
eagerly  examining  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  various 
animals.  The  business  of  the  day  commenced  with  the  sale  of 
ram  lambs,  the  result  of  which  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
highest  price  for  a  pair  of  Hampshire  down  ram  lambs  was  50 
guineas,  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  Simpkins,  of  Ablington,  Wilts. 
A  pair  of  Southdown  ram  lambs  were  sold  at  31  guineas  to  Sir 
Archibald  Macdouald,  of  Liphook,  Hants  :  another  pair  made 
26  guineas.  Fifty  pair  of  ram  lambs  averaged  over  £13  a  pair. 
Sir  Archibald  Macdouald  purchased  two  2-tooth  rams  at  25^ 
and  23  guineas  respectively ;  one  other  was  sold  to  Mr.  T. 
Simpkins,  at  24^  guineas.  Mr.  R.  Blake,  of  Grittleton,  Mr. 
W.  Kilmister,  of  Fittleton,  aud  Mr.  Stephen  Mills,  each  pur- 
chased one  at  21  guineas,  and  another  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bessent,  of  Blandford,  at  18  guineas.  Fifty  2-tooth  rams 
averaged  11  guineas  each.  A  4-tooth  ram  purchased  by  Mr. 
W.  Gulliver  for  Mr.  T.  Saunders,  of  Watercombe,  Dorset,  at 
52  guineas ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  lots,  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  would  not  allow  of  the  whole  of  the  four 
and  six-tooth  rams  to  be  submitted  to  auction,  and  were  there- 
fore reserved  for  the  sale  which  is  to  take  place  on  Friday,  15th 
August,  when  the  whole  of  ihe  valuable  flock  of  ewes,  together 
with  40  young  ram  lambs,  will  be  sold.  Upwards  of  200  of 
the  stock  ewes  (of  all  ages)  were  exhibited  in  the  sale  ground 
on  Monday,  and  a  finer  lot  has  been  rarely  seen. 


THE    BABRAHAM    TUP    SHOW. 

Whether  we  consider  this  annual  reunion  as  a  mere 
sale  of  animals  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
qualities,  or  whether,  viewirg  it  fit'om  a  more  extensive 
range,  we  speculate  on  its  influence  upon  the  march  of 
agricultural  progress,  we  are  forcibly  led  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  event  of  great  importance,  and  one  which, 
owing  to  the  more  and  more  extensive  proportions  it 
yearly  assumes,  is  likely  to  become  a  new  source  of 
honour,  a  fresh  title  to  that  pre-eminence  which  Bri- 
tish agriculture  has  gained  over  that  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  success  of  these  annual  meetings  at  Babraham  is 
not  the  ephemeral  result  of  a  fleeting  celebrity  such  as 
we  daily  see  in  the  world :  it  has  already  become  a  time- 
honoured  event,  looked  upon  long  beforehand,  and  at- 
tracting an  ever-increasing  throng  of  eminent  agricul- 
turists. This  was  the  thirtieth  succes-sful  return  of  tlie 
day. 

Jonas  Webb's  progress  has  been  a  steady  movement; 
he  has  won  that  battle  which  all  of  us  fight  with  the 
world  to  gain  that  goal  of  all  our  efforts,  the  favour  of 
public  opinion,  by  the  nlost  strenuous  efforts,  as  perse- 
verant  as  they  were  successful.  His  victory  is  not  the 
result  of  intrigues,  underhand  influence,  or  favour  :  it 
is  the  prize  of  long  years  of  upright  industry,  and  the 
never-flagging  exercise  of  the  most  extraordinary  judg- 
ment and  keen  observation ;  and  his  triumph  (for  we 
cannot  call  the  prosperous  position  which  he  has  at- 
tained by  a  more  appropriate  term)  possesses  that  great 
feature,  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  as  deep  as 
our  intimacy  with  him  and  his  friends  reaches,  we  may 
say,  and  we  believe  all  will  join  us  in  saying,  that  a 
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success  less  darkened  by  the  envy  of  the  world  never 
crowned  the  career  of  any  man. 

Daily  experience  teaches  lis  tliat,  as  soon  as  an  iadi- 
vidual,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may  move,  rises  to 
a  higher  level,  he  becomes  at  once  a  marked  man  to  the 
worst  feelings  that  can  sully  the  human  heart.  Envy 
prowls  about  him  in  the  dark,  follows  him  like  his  sha- 
dow, and,  ever  watchful  of  opportunities,  seizes  upon  the 
most  trifling  incidents  of  his  life,  public  or  private,  to 
becloud  his  fame  or  diminish  his  success.  This  common 
fate  of  all  men  of  note  has  not  been  the  lot  of  Jonas 
Webb  ■  his  character  of  uprightness  and  integrity,  the 
humane  disposition  of  his  heart,  that  high  sense  and 
keen  appreciation  of  what  is  just  and  right,  which  has 
ever  been  the  rule  of  his  life,  have  raised  him  so  far 
above  the  reach  of  envy,  that  everybody  rt^joices  at  his 
success,  and  points  out  to  him  as  an  honour  to  the  com- 
■  munity  in  the  midst  of  which  he  rose,  and  to  the  agri- 
cultural body  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member. 

A  large  number  of  agricultursts  honoiu-ed  Babra- 
ham  with  their  presence.  The  French  Emperor,  re- 
presented by  M.  de  Sainte  Marie,  the  able  manager 
of  the  late  Universal  Paris  Agricultural  Exhibition, 
was  in  the  lists,  together  with  several  French 
breeders  and  landowners,  and  it  is  a  very  significant 
fact  that  the  three  tups  that  made  most  money  were 
knocked  down  to  Frenchmen.  No  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  themost  striking  feature  of  the  show  was  to  see 
foreigners,  among  whom  the  qgent  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Third  Napoleon  himself,  contending  with  British 
noblemen  and  farmers  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Babra- 
liam  stock.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  esteem 
and  repute  Jonas  Webb's  flock  is  held,  not  only  among 
ourselves  but  among  other  communities  abroad  ;  but  it 
illustrates  also  that  broad  principle  of  impartiality 
which  Nature  inculcates  in  no  more  forcible  manner 
than  in  agriculture,  by  the  ever-justly  retributive  award 
of  her  favours  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  real  merits 
of  those  that  court  them.  In  like  manner,  the  Babra- 
ham  sale  ring  is  a  peaceful  arena,  where  kings,  emperors, 
noblemen  of  all  ranks,  commingle  with  the  humblest 
shepherds,  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality— the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer  knows  no  distinction— the 
last  bid  of  the  herdsman  outweighs  that  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  it  is  only  to  the  more  spirited  of  the  two  that 
the  palm  of  victory  is  awarded. 

The  average  of  the  letting  was  a  great  deal  higher 
than  that  of  last  year,  being  £33  Is.  4id.,  to  £25  15s. 
2d.  in  1855 ;  and  on  this  happy  result  we  sincerely  con- 
gratulate our  friend.  But  we  beg  also  to  congratulate 
him  on  another  feature  of  his  success,  which  to  us,  and 
to  him  no  doubt,  is  of  far  greater  importance,  and  that 
is,  that  he  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  his  breeding.  What  appeared  to  us  in  former 
years  as  the  very  acme  of  excellence,  never  to  be  sur- 
passed, sinks  into  comparative  mediocrity  when  remem- 
bered, by  the  side  of  his  new  produce  ;  and  it  can  be 
no  slight  compliment  to  him  to  know  tliat,  jjrepared  as 
his  company  were  to  see  good  sheep,  the  general  excel- 
lence of  this  year's  exhibition  was  a  theme  of  admiration 
to  all,  and  wonder  to  many. 


After  the  business  of  the  day  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  company  adjourned  to  a  shed  most  tasteiully  de- 
corated, under  which  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
partook  of  a  substantial  repast.  We  regretted  not  to 
have  seen  there,  on  the  principal  table,  the  splendid  silver 
candelabrum  sent  to  Jonas  Webb  by  the  French  Em- 
peror— a  more  fitting  ornament  could  not  well  be  ima- 
giued,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  donor  had  been 
the  liighest  bidder  at  the  show.  This  would  have  re- 
minded the  company  that  Jonas  Webb  had  in  some  mea- 
sure dealt  on  equal  terms  with  a  crowned  head;  that  the 
majesty  of  the  English  homestead,  the  royalty  of  the 
British  harvest  field  had  exchanged  civilities  with  the 
majesty  of  kingdoms  and  palaces;  for  he  of  Babraham 
and  he  of  the  Tuileries  have  made  to  each  other  a 
present,  the  one  right  worthy  of  the  other,  the  value 
of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  respective  high 
position  of  the  two  donors,  and  the  novel  circumstances 
in  which  that  exchange  was  made  reflecting  credit 
and  honour  to  both. 

We  were  rather  disappointed  to  observe  that  the  after- 
dinner  arrangements  as  to  toasts  and  speeches  were  so 
little  adapted  to  an  agricultural  gathering.  Plenty  per- 
taining to  the  Queen,  Army  and  Navy,  Bishop  and 
Clergy,  Lord  Lieutenants,  distinguished  foreigners,  and, 
in  fact,  the  old  routine  of  constitutional  and  loyal  toasts, 
upon  which  the  eloquent  Chairman  indulged  in  rather 
over-stretched  oratory;  but  of  agricultural  men  and 
things  scarcely  a  word ;  so  that  many  liad  to  leave  be- 
fore the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  health  of  Jonas  Webb 
himself,  had  been  responded  to.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  which  if  remedied  would  greatly  enhance  the 
otherwise  attractive  character  of  the  essentially  agricul- 
tural meetings  at  Babraham. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  shall  ever  remember  the  pleasant 
associations  which  these  annual  gatherings  never  fail 
to  leave  in  our  mind.  The  loyal  speeches  notwithstand- 
ing, there  always  is  in  our  opinion  a  genuine  warmth 
of  hearty  good  will  and  benevolence,  all  to  all,  in  these 
agricultural  feasts,  floating  upon  the  air  which  one 
inhales,  beneath  the  rustic  rafters  of  these  homely  tem- 
pies  of  British  ho^iiitality. 

The  number  of  sheep  penned  were  as  under  : — 

Five  years  old — Three,  started  from  10  to  40  guineas, 
the  clips  weighing  fi-om  8  lb.  to  8  lb.  8oz. 

Four  years  old — Seven,  put  up  at  from  8  to  25  gui- 
neas ;  clips,  from  81b.  to  101b. 

Three  years  old — Seventeen,  valued  at  from  11  to  50 
guineas;  clips,  6!b.  8oz.  to  101b. 

Two  years  old — Thirty-three,  put  up  at  from  8  to  80 
guineas;  clips,  6Ib.  to  101b. 

Yearlings — Sixty-four,  run  in  at  from  G  to  50  guineas ; 
clips,  Gib.  to  'Jib.  -ioz. 

Of  these  77  were  run  into  the  ring  and  disposed  of. 
The  letting  commenced  about  2  o'clock,  and  some  of 
the  best  tups  soon  changed  owners  for  a  bi'ief  season. 
The  first  (No.  11)  was  knocked  down  to  M. 
AUier,  and,  after  a  spirited  bidding,  for  93  gui- 
neas, having  been  started  by  Mr.  Webb  at  40 
guineas.  The  third  tup  excited  vigorous  competi- 
tion, and  was  secured   by   Lord   Chichester  for  130 
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guineas,  having  been  started  at  80  guineas  j  tbe  clip 
of  this  sheep  was  81b.  I'ioz.  The  next  also  fell  to  the 
lot  of  M.  Allier,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  price  being  131  guineas  ;  this  sheep  was  run  in  at 
80  guineas,  the  clip  being  81b.  12oz.  The  biddings 
wore  sharp  and  quick  for  the  premier  sheep,  from  80 
guineas  (he  was  a  two-year-old)  up  to  120  guineas,  but 


at  this  long  price  some  of  the  competitors  retired,  and 
they  gradually  fell  off,  till  IM.  Allier  was  almost  alone 
in  the  field,  so  far  as  bidding  was  concerned.  The 
total  produce  of  the  sale  was  £2,546  5s.  The  dinner 
afterwards  took  place,  at  which  about  250,  gentlemen 
were  present,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Hon,  E. 
T,  Yorke. 


MR.    MECHI'S    ANNUAL    GATHERING    AT    TIPTREE. 


Exti'emes  often  meet,  and  we  appear  at  length  to  be 
approaching  such  a  consummation  on  Tiptree  Heath. 
Is  it  the  matter-of-fact  farmer  gradually  warming  up 
to  tlie  due  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  or  is  it  their  great 
teacher  who  is  sobering  down  ?  However  much  the 
agriulturist  may  have  advanced  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  it  is  very  certain  that  within  the  same  period 
jilr.  Mcchi  has  considerably  modified  his  tone,  if  not 
his  opinions.  We  po  longer  listen  to  those  wholesale 
diatribes  against  his  pupils — their  stupidity,  their  ig- 
norance, their  apathy,  and  so  on.  We  are  called  to  be- 
lieve no  longer  that  everything  in  practice  on  Tiptree  is 
right,  while  it  is  as  assuredly  wrong  ever j  where  else. 
Mr.  Mechi  is  now,  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  an 
altered  and  a  wiser  man.  A  gTcat  deal  of  the  wild  and 
viiiouary  has  disappeared.  He  has  been  himself  to 
school,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  the  efibrts  of  those  he 
was  wont  ere  this  to  regard  with  so  little  consideration. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  day  by  day  becoming  more  of  a 
farmer  and  less  of  a  mere  experimentalist.  He 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  give  up  his  annual 
display  before  the  much-admiring  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  directs  his  addresses  now 
more  immediately  to  those  with  whom  this  later 
object  in  life  has  associiited  him.  A  regular  attendance 
at  the  monthly  discussions  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  generally  an  autumn  tour,  with  an  appearance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  local  meetings  of  that  season,  and 
a  close  attention  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
time,  have  caused  him  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
judgment  of  those  who  were  properly  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce on  what  he  was  doing.  The  one  pet  hobby, 
however,  the  gathering,  that  in  numbers  at  least  really 
gathers  as  it  goes,  retains  much  of  its  original  character. 
The  majority  of  visitors,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  list  of  them,  are  still  in  a  strong  majority  over  thf  se 
culled  from  the  ranks  of  agriculture.  Hospitality  has, 
indeed,  its  triumph ;  and  crowds  of  people  come  to 
learn  farming  "  taught  in  one  lesson,"  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  so  bountifully  and  so  tastefully  spread  be- 
fore them. 

This  annual  gathering  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  July,  the  day  immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chelmsford  meeting.  However  much  we 
may  inqline,  from  personal  motives,  to  regret  a  fixture 
coming  as  it  does  so  inconveniently  at  the  finish  of  so 
busy  a  week,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  Ihe  opportu- 
nity was  in  this  instance  too  good  to  be  lost.  We  should 
have  hoped  to  have  heard  of  all  the   eminent  men 


associated  with  the  advance  of  agriculture  pursuing 
their  journey  still  more  eastward  from  Chelmsford, 
to  Kelvedon.  We  have  reason,  though,  to  believe  that 
such  of  these  as  did  go  timed  their  visit  for  a  bye-day; 
and  so  the  show  company  shone  on  Saturday  with  Dons, 
Knights,  Counts,  Colonels,  Captains,  County  Magnates, 
Professors,  and  Savans  of  all  sort.s,  M.P.s  of  all  opinions, 
and  another  imposing  array  of  Civic  dignity,  prepared  to 
do  due  honour  to  their  new  chief  in  a  manner  so  con- 
genial to  their  own  habits  and  abilities.  To  be  sure, 
longo  intervallo,  we  come  across  the  more  familiar  titles 
of  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  W.  C.  Spooner,  T.  B.  Elvey,  S. 
Druce,  and  a  few  more  one  might  be  prepared  to  follow 
with  some  confidence  in  their  history  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. Fancy,  though,  taking  Alderman  This' 
opinion  of  the  mangels  before  he  had  tasted  them,  or 
Mr.  Sheriff  That's  judgment  on  the  little  pigs  without 
they  were  roasted. 

The  addresses  at  the  dinner  which  followed  the 
round  of  inspection  were  almost  as  much  out  of 
place,  and  altogether  ignored  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  speakers  included  Colonel  Sykes,  Captain  Peel, 
Count  de  Kergorley,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Cameron  (from  Canada),  Mr.  Ball,  M.P,, 
and  Alderman  Wire.  Not  one  of  these  spoke  to  what 
they  had  just  seen.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Ball — the 
only  two  who  could,  perhaps,  have  done  so  with  any 
authority  —  confined  themselves  to  the  toasts  with 
which  their  names  were  coupled;  Mr.  Hobbs  answer- 
ing for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Ball 
giving  "  The  Ladies."  Indeed,  the  only  one  who  talked 
of  farming  as  a  practical  business  was  the  worthy  Pre- 
sident himself;  and  he  did  it  in  this  wise,  beginning 
apropos  of  statistics : 

"  Recollect  you  cannot  do  away  with  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  you  cannot  keep  them  humble.  Ever}-  day  their 
increasing  intelligence  and  opportunities  of  intercommunica- 
tion give  them  increased  power.  Very  well,  then,  gentle- 
men, do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  letting  the  world  know  that 
we  are  making  a  profit,  for  I  am  certain  if  we  were  to  say 
we  are  all  bankrupt  nobody  would  believe  us.  After  all 
that  I  have  said  to-day  1  am  not  going  to  detain  you  at  any 
length,  but  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  this— and  I  take 
the  honour  of  your  presence  to-da}',  representing,  as  this 
numerous  assembly  must  do,  a  large  amount  of  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  to  mean — that  agriculture 
shall  not  stay  where  she  is.  To  what  can  I  attribute  this 
vast  and  influential  meeting  but  the  spirit  of  progression  ? 
for  what  else  could  have  caused  gentlemen  to  come  here 
from  enormous  distances  and  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience ?  They  did  not  come  for  a  dinner;  but  they 
came  to  lend  their  countenance  and  aid  to  agricultural  pro- 
gression, that  this  country  may  be  stronger  than  she  isnow^ 
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and  that  her  wealth  may  redound  to  her  honour.  We  have 
all  sorts  of  physic  in  this  country,  and  1  believe  we  have 
several  doctors  in  this  tent,  but  I  wish  I  could  find  a 
physic  that  would  cure  prejudice.  The  complaint  is  not 
confined  to  agriculturists.  I  hope  that  my  agricultural 
friends  will  not  think  that  I  look  npon  them  as  the  only 
class  afflicted  with  it.  What  do  we  recollect  of  our  great- 
est discoveries  ?  That  steamboats  could  not  answer,  that 
gas  would  never  do,  that  railroads  were  impossible,  and  the 
electric  telegraph  madness.  These  are  all  evidences  that 
the  complaint  of  prejudice  is  not  an  agricultural  complaint 
only.  There  is  another  point— and  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
ladies  present,  because  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
the  ladies  will  not  be  shocked  to  be  told  that  the  beef,  and 
mutton,  and  bread,  the  thousands  of  oxen,  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  sheep,  and  the  millions  of  quartern  loaves  which 
annually  flow  into  London,  shall  some  day  flow  out  of 
it  again  upon  the  land  which  produced  them.  Why 
is  the  land  of  England  poor,  but  because  we  are 
always  taking  out,  without  bringing  back  'i — and  I  do  say 
that  when  the  public  mind  wills  that  what  we  send  of 
our  produce  to  the  metropolis  and  other  great  cities  shall 
be  sent  back  again,  the  land  of  the  country  will  be  no 
longer  poor.  That  is  what  we  must  come  to ;  and  when  I 
hear  the  steam  engine  at  work  in  the  adjoining  field — when 
I  know  that  the  steam  plough  is  ready  to  be  shown  to  you, 
and  that  another  remarkable  engine  which  is  able  to  trans- 
port it-^elf  from  place  to  place  would  have  been  here  but  for 
an  accident  on  the  road — not  to  the  machinery,  but  to  one 
of  the  axle  boxes — I  do  not  despairof  advancing  further.  I 
foresee  the  time  when  the  present  system  of  agriculture  will 
be  considered  an  old-fashioned  one;  and  when  I  viewed  the 
splendid  horses  at  the  Chelmsford  Show,  I  felt  that  their 
days  were  numbered  —that  a  stronger  horse  than  they  is 
coming,  and  that,  as  far  as  farming  is  concerned,  we  shall 
be  enabled  in  a  great  measure  to  dispense  with  them.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  I  onlj'  say  in  few  words — '  Forward, 
England,  as  an  agricultural  country.'  We  must  spend 
more  money  upon  fewer  acres  ;  or,  if  we  do  not  like  to  di- 
minish our  acres,  we  must  borrow  money  to  put  upon  them. 
As  farmers  multiply,  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with 
them  unless  we  cut  our  lands  in  half  .'^  I  will  only  call  your 
attention  to  one  other  point.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  me, 
with  the  multitude  of  associations  for  employing  other  peo- 
ple's money  in  almost  every  kind  of  undertaking,  that  we 
have  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  in  agriculture.  We 
have  other  incorporated  societies  by  the  score,  but  where 
shall  we  find  half-a-dozen  incorporated  Agricultural  Im- 
provement companies.'*  Is  agriculture  too  proud  to  accept 
such  assistance.''  When  I  speak  of  permanent  improve- 
ments and  putting  up  new  buildings,  I  am  sometimes  asked 
'Where  is  the  money  to  come  from.'''  My  answer  is, 
You  have  never  asked  for  it." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  farmers  of  England 
cannot  be  done  away  with.  How  long  is  it  since  we 
•were  told,  not  a  bushel  of  corn  need  be  grown  hei'e  ? 
It  is  consolatory  to  find  at  last  that  the  farmers  are  not 
the  only  people  liable  to  prejudice  ;  but  is  it  not  rather 
a  far-fetched  deduction,  to  make  such  a  heterogeneous 


assembly,  witli  so  sparing  a  sprinkling  of  the  genuine 
article  in  it,  answer  for  the  advance  of  British  agricul- 
ture ?— with  Alderman  This  putting  his  shoulder  to  one 
■wheel,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  That  to  another. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  especial  novelty  on 
this  occasion.  The  Italian  rye-grass  received  its  cus- 
tomary shower-bath  of  liquid  manure  ;  the  sheep  and 
cattle  sheds  were  duly  expatiated  on  ;  while  the  crops 
spoke  more  directly  for  themselves.  The  wheat  and 
mangels  were  pronounced  to  be  generally  excellent, 
some  especially  good,  and  the  farm  altogether  in  famous 
condition.  The  reason  for  all  this  satisfactory  improve- 
ment we  take  to  be  that  with  which  we  started — Mr. 
Mechi  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  of  a  farmer, 
and  no  longer  looks  down  on  his  brother-farmers.  He 
appreciates  their  "  intelligence;"  and  we  fancy  the 
more  he  studies  and  understands  them,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  Tiptree  and  its  retui-ns. 

Few  of  those  but  who  have  been  present  at  one  of 
these  gatherings  can  picture  the  magnificent  hospitality 
which  characterizes  the  day's  festival :  the  lunch  to 
begin,  and  the  cold  dinner — almost  unequalled  for 
tasty  arrangement  and  luxurious  profusion — to  con- 
clude the  promenade.  Let  the  gratified  reporter  of  the 
Essex  Standard  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  dinner :  This  part  of  the  day's  proceedings,  al- 
though the  host  modestly  rates  it  as  an  appendage  only  to 
the  business  objects  of  the  meeting,  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  popular  feature.  Under  a  couple  of  lai'ge  tents 
pitched  side  by  side,  an  elegant  cold  collation,  all  cooked 
upon  the  farm,  was  spread,  and  a  corps  of  waiters  from 
the  London  Tavern,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Funge, 
one  of  the  principals  of  that  establishment,  attended  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  guests.  The  dessert  included 
pines,  grapes,  melons,  nectarines,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the 
wines  comprised  Moet's  Champagne,  Moselle,  Hock, 
Sherry,  Port,  St.  Percy,  Claret,  and  Burgundy.  The 
musical  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Turner,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Genge,  Ransford,  and 
Perren.     Mr.  Harker  was  toast-master." 

What  a  harvest  home  in  anticipation  to  Tiptree's 
heretofore  barren  acres !  Pines,  melons,  nectarines — 
Moet's  champagne,  Moselle,  Hock,  and  Burgundy — 
Mr.  Funge  from  the  London  Tavern,  and  Mr.  Harker 
as  toast-master  !  Bravo,  Mr.  Mechi !  If  he  does  not 
turn  out  an  extraordinary  farmer,  he  will  make  a  won- 
derful alderman ! 


THE  LATE  GREAT 


MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 


The  Chelmsford  Meeting  may  be  numbered  among 
one  of  the  most  successful  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ever  held.  It  possessed  many  interesting  fea- 
tures which  its  predecessors  had  not,  and  the  progress 
which  it  serves  to  test  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
conspicuous  and  well  defined. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
60  complete  an  exhibition  of  implements,  and  one  that 


was  disparaged  by  so  few  of  those  usfeless  toys  that 
tend  only  to  display  ingenuity  of  design  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  but  no  practical  utility  to  the  farmer.  In- 
deed, there  seems  to  exist  amongst  our  agricultural  im- 
plement makers  a  noble  rivalry — far  above  the  selfish 
consideration  of  mere  pecuniary  profits.  They  appear 
to  vie  with  one  another,  not  about  who  shall  make  the 
most  money,  but  who  shall  appear  before  the  world 
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as  the  iaventor  of  the  greatest  improvements — as  the 
mauufacturei"  of  the  cheapest,  most  simple,  and  most 
efficient  implement.  We  say  it  in  all  sincerity  of  con- 
science, our  implement  makers  have  well  deserved  of 
the  agricultural  world  :  they  have  kept  pace  with, 
nay,  accelerated  the  movement  of  progress,  and  taken 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  vanguard  of  that  glorious 
band  of  English  agriculturists  who  have  added  fresh 
lustre  to  the  fame  of  Old  England,  and  as  it  is  already 
the  home  of  peace  and  liberty,  the  home  of  industry 
and  prosperous  commerce,  are  striving  to  make  it  the 
home  of  agricultural  plenty. 

The  show  of  animals  w  as  also  very  remarkable.  Con- 
sidering the  great  export  movement  so  characteristic  of 
this  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  agi-iculture,  it 
would  be  an  unreasonable  gi'umbling  on  our  part  were 
we  to  find  fault  with  the  number  and  general  quality 
of  the  stock.  Such  animals  as  Lord  Walsingham's 
sheep,  such  specimens  of  shorthorns  as  Master  Butterfly, 
Mr.  Ambler's  old  bull  and  bull-calf,  Mr.  Towneley's 
cows  and  heifeis,  and  especially  Mr.  Richard  Booth's 
heifers,  are  sufficient  to  stamp  with  greatness  any  ex- 
hibition. And,  moreover,  we  may  say,  in  perfect  jus- 
tice, that  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  attendant 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  better  animals  were  never  shown.  The  Devons 
were  remarkably  neat  and  good,  and  so  were  the  Here- 
fords.  In  our  report  of  the  Paris  Show,  in  contem- 
plating the  small  and  feeble  number  exhibited,  we 
had  exclaimed.  What  are  the  Hereford  men  about  ? 
We  must  confess  they  have  given  us  a  proper  answer  at 
Chelmsford;  for,  although  their  animals  might  have 
been  excluded  from  competition  at  Paris,  we,  who  in 
tliis  country  are  great  lovers  of  good  meat — highly 
appreciated  the  quality  of  their  flesh,  and  the  even  tone 
of  their  condition. 

In  the  sheep  classes  we  met  our  old  friend  Jonas 
Webb  again.  Certainly  no  one  who  has  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  acquainted  with  him  is  ever  sorry  to  meet 
him  anywhere  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  holding  the  posi- 
tion he  does,  we  strongly  question  the  soundness  of  the 
poUcy  that  prompted  him  to  enter  once  more  the  field  of 
competition.  The  world  has  yet  to  knew  the  conqueror 
that  never  suffered  a  reverse ;  there  are,  in  the  course 
of  a  competing  career,  so  many  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, so  many  little  stumbling-blocks,  which  in 
our  triumphant  course  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook,  and 
which,  their  insignificance  notwithstanding,  acting  on 
the  lever  of  our  greatness,  make  us  trip  and  fall :  that  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  wisdom  of  the  world  we  feel  in- 
clined to  condemn  our  friend,  and  tax  hinr  with  rashness. 
However,  the  old  adage,  "  'Tis  an  ill  wind,"  &c.,  some- 
what consoles  us  for  tliis  check,  because  it  will  no  doubt 
stimulate  him  to  still  greater  exertion.  He  is  now 
pledged  to  carry  on  the  battle  ;  and  when  such  a  man 
is  impelled  by  so  strong  a  motive,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  greater  things  from  the  impending  contest. 

Now,  a  word  upon  the  judgment  which  has  created 
so  great  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Webb  and  his 
fi-iends.  It  is  almost  invidious  on  the  part  of  any 
one,  and  especially  on  that  of  an  editor,  to  pass  a 


censure  upon  the  decision  of  honoui'ablemen;  proving, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  selection,  that  they  enjoy  the 
Society's  confidence.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  tliese  gentlemen  performed  their  duty  with  the 
most  unbiassed  exercise  of  tlieir  judgment;  but  up- 
rightness and  integrity  are  not  alone  requisite  to 
qualify  a  man  for  so  responsible  an  office  as  that 
of  a  judge  in  so  important  an  exhibition  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  There  must  be  com- 
petency— that  is  to  say,  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  thing  to  be  prized.  For  instance,  we  would 
place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
such  men  as  Jonas  Webb,  Rigden,  Lugar,  &c.,  in  re- 
spect to  Southdown  sheep  ;  but  we  must  own  we  should 
value  infinitely  more  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as 
Wm.  Sanday  for  the  Leicester  breed.  We  should 
have  great  faith  in  Quartley's  or  James's  decision  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  Devons  ;  but  we  should  much 
more  readily  accept  the  opinion  of  shorthorn  breeders 
or  Hereford  men,  as  regards  those  breeds  respectively. 
Most  men  have  their  own  peculiar  ideas  as  to  merit — 
some  like  size  rather  than  symmetry ;  many  look  to  the 
wool,  others  to  the  flesh ;  so,  after  all,  there  is  no  infal- 
libility in  the  verdict  of  agricultural  judges.  But  there 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  solemn  duty,  that,  perhaps  more 
imperatively  than  any  other,  devolves  upon  the  Council 
of  the  Society;  and  which  is,  toselectfor  the  judges  well- 
tried  men,  who  can  boast  of  something  besides  upright- 
ness and  impartiality — viz.,  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  that  class  upon  the  mei-its  of  which 
they  are  selected  to  pronounce. 

We  have  barely  space  for  the  horses;  and  yet,  if  we 
were  to  decide  between  all  the  various  branches  of  this 
exhibition,  great  and  good  as  all  were,  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  award  the  palm  of  excellence  to  this  re- 
markable class.  The  details  given  elsewhere  will  afford 
our  readers  a  sufficient  idea  as  to  numbers ;  but  as  to 
quality,  no  words  of  ours,  however  gi-aphic  and  forcible, 
could  convey  an  adequate  idea.  We  are  pleased  to  record 
thisimmenseprogressin  the  Society'sexhibitions,and  we 
feel  in  justice  bound  to  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  this  success 
to  the  local  grant  of  extra  prizes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  good  horses  are  scarce,  and  that  in  this  county,  so 
famed  for  its  breed,  the  same  amount  of  care  and 
anxious  solicitude  to  perpetuate  and  improve  their 
qualities,  and  elevate  English  horses  to  their  ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence,  is  not  observed  as  it 
is  in  France  and  Germany.  In  those  countries  a 
very  remarkable  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  estalishment  of  haras,  or  depots,  of  the  best 
stallions  that  can  be  found,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  such  localities  as  are  easily  accessible 
to  a  given  district,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  pos- 
sible results ;  and  at  this  moment  France  can  boast  of 
several  breeds  which,  as  cart-horses,  are  second  to  none 
in  the  world  for  endurance,  strength,  and  activity,  if 
not  for  the  more  showy  points  of  bulk  and  symmetry. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  two  very  good  specimens  of  the 
Bolognese  breed  at  Chelmsford :  every  one  admired  their 
trotting  action,  combining  speed  with  manifest  power. 

We  naturally  come  now  to  the  foreign  portion  of  the 
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exLibition.  Unfortunately  it  was  hardly  important 
enough  as  to  numbers  to  enable  us  to  veuiure  an 
opinion ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  France,  and  what  we  have  observed  at  this  exhi- 
bition, we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  whatever  may 
be  the  claims  of  French  breeds,  English  agriculturists 
have  nothing  to  borrow  from  them,  and  therefore  we 
can  oMly  consider  tlie  establishment  of  this  novel  feature 
of  the  Society's  exhibitions  as  an  amiable  attempt  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  om*  neighbours ;  as  to  reciprocity,  there 
is  absolutely  none  :  viewing  then  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  possessing  no 
serious  character  whatever,  we  will  at  once  notice 
something  of  more  import — we  mean  the  numerous 
transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  show-yard. 

Among  the  incidents  that  will  render  this  exhibition 
remarkable — and  there  are  more  than  we  can  dwell 
upon — the  sale  of  the  first  prize  bull  Master  Butterfly 
for  the  unprecedented  lai%e  price  of  1,200  guineas  is 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary.  Except  within  the 
last  fcAv  years,  the  only  competition  for  our  best  animals 
in  the  far-fiimed  Short-horn  breed  stood  between  our 
own  breeders  and  the  Americans.  Now  two  new  and 
anxious  parties  have  come  into  the  field — the  French 
and  the  Austriaus;  the  former  with  their  newly- 
awakened  anxiety  for  agricultural  progress,  the  latter 
with  their  powerful  long  purses,  and  that  eager  desire 
to  acquire  the  best  at  any  cost  whatever.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  these  two  new  competitors  in 
the  English  neat  stock  market  will  be  followed  by 
others.  We  are  in  a  position  to  give  weight  to  this  as- 
sertion, and  the  inevitable-  result  of  this  will  be  that  the 
demand  will  be  greater  than  the  supply.  Short-horn 
men,  bear  this  in  mind !  Those  among  you  who 
have  monej'  and  judgment,  combined  with  a  love  of  the 
thing,  ouglit  now  to  begin  in  earnest  to  store  your 
stalls  with  good  produce,  and  prepai'e  for  that  great 
market  which  casts  its  shadow  before  in  so  remarkable 
and  unmistakeable  a  manner.  A  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  long  been  connected  with  what  we  may  call 
the  spirited  breeding  of  shorthorns,  was  telling  us  but 
yesterday  that  he  should  resume  his  operations  when 
corn  had  fallen  to  403,  a  quarter :  we  can  however 
tell  him  that  when  this  comes,  it  will  be  too  late ; 
and  fortunute  are  those  who  now  possess  on  their  farm- 
steads the  precious  elements  of  a  good  herd. 

We  can  hardly  conclude  this  article  without  compli- 
menting the  Chelmsford  local  committecand  the  in- 
habitants generally  for  the  felicitous  manner  in  -which 
they  have  tried  to  welcome  their  numerous  visitors. 
Let  us  especially  congratulate  the  lloyal  Agricultural 
Society  for  this  successful  Eighteenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Oxford  Exhibition.  The  progress  achieved  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  agricultural  operations  has 
under  its  auspices  made  the  most  wonderful  strides. 
Cultivating  by  steam,  if  not  yet  perfect,  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  no  longer  an  impossibility ;  the 
problem  of  the  reaping  machine  is  solved  ;  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  is  given  to  all  the  branches  of  agri- 
cultural interests  ;  and  it  manifests  itself  by  efforts  and 
creations,  achievements  and  triumphs,  such  as  were 
hardly  ever  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  amongst 


us  a  few  years  ago.  Surely  this  is  cheering  for  the 
farmer,  and  hopeful  for  the  future.  All  seem  unani- 
mously bent  to  the  same  goal— all  party  divisions 
appear  to  be  forgotten,  and  all  energies  are  harmo- 
niously united  to  procure  happiness  and  plenty,  per- 
fection and  prosperity. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  the  harvest  month  of  the  SoUthefn  half 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  Northern  parts  it 
is  protracted  during  the  whole  of  next  month. 
Grain  crops  are  beneficially  cut  ten  days  before  full 
ripeness  takes  place  ;  the  straw  will  be  more  juicy, 
and  the  flour  will  be  whiter  and  more  doughy. 
Wheat  is  mostly  cut  by  hand-sickle,  placed  in 
shocks  of  twelve  sheaves,  and  built  in  ricks.  Oats 
and  barley  are  mown  by  scythe,  or  by  a  reaping- 
machine  ;  carried  loose,  or  bound  into  sheaves  some 
days  after  being  mown.  Peas  are  cut  by  hand- 
sickle,  and  laid  into  heaps.  During  fine  weather, 
no  pains  nor  expense  must  be  spared  in  securing 
the  crops ;  hire  sufficient  labour,  and  allow  plenty 
of  beer  to  the  poor  workers.  A  sparing  parsimony 
in  harvest,  is  the  worst-judged  economy  that  can 
be  imagined. 

Clean  thoroughly  by  scuffling  and  hand-hoeing 
all  drilled  and  root  crops ;  earth-up  potatoes,  and 
pull  by  hand  any  tall  weeds  that  may  afterwards 
arise. 

Lay  lime,  and  dung,  and  composts  on  wheat 
fallows;  harrow  the  lime  into  the  ground,  and 
cover  the  dung  by  ploughing,  both  operations  of 
ploughing  and  dunging  going  on  together,  or  fol- 
lowing each  other  as  quickly  as  possible.  Continue 
draining,  the  folding  of  sheep,  and  the  soihng  of 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  yards. 

Keep  the  lambs  always  in  forward  condition  by 
giving  them  the  best  pastures.  The  drafted  flock 
of  last  year  will  now  be  ready  for  the  butcher,  and 
ewes  may  be  put  to  the  ram  for  early  lambs. 

Sow,  in  well  prepared  borders  of  ground  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations,  the  seeds  of  drum-head 
cabbages,  kohl  rabi,  savoys,  and  broccoli,  for  plants 
to  be  used  next  spring.  Sow  rye  and  winter 
vetches  for  early  spring  use.  Apply  dung  to  the 
vetches,  or,  what  may  be  better  in  many  situations, 
summer  fallow  the  land,  using  dung  at  the  same 
time,  thus  adopting  every  possible  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  valuable  crop  of  vetches.  This  direction 
applies  to  inferior  land  and  high  situations. 

Prepare  every  kind  of  artificial  manures  for  the 
drop  drill.  Gather  dung  of  all  kinds,  earths  for 
composts,  and  vegetables  for  the  liquid  manure  pit. 
No  person  will  ever  do  much  in  farming  who  does 
not  apply  manures  with  a  constant,  a  lavish,  and 
an  unsparing  hand. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Barometer, 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Atmosphere, 

Weath. 

1856. 

8   a.m. 

lOp.m, 

Min. 

Max, 

lOp.m. 

Direction, 

Force, 

8  a,in, 
cloudy 

2   p.m. 

10  p.m. 

June22 

in.  cts. 
30.02 

in.  ots. 
30,03 

54 

68 

55 

W,  by  S, 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

drops 

23 

30.12 

30,28 

52 

66 

55 

N,  by  E. 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

24 

30.25 

30,21 

50 

69 

62 

Westerly 

lively 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

25 

30.22 

30,26 

56 

75 

68 

W,  by  North 

airy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

2G 

30.27 

30,27 

56 

SO 

Q>1 

W,  to  S, 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

27 

30.29 

30.14 

63 

79 

69 

S,  West 

ffentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

2S 

30.14 

30.21 

63 

77 

59 

N.  by  West 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

29 

30.34 

30.27 

48 

73 

53 

W,  by  North 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

30 

30,16 

30.16 

48 

11 

60 

Every  way 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

drizzle 

July   1 

30.23 

30.23 

52 

75 

56 

E,S,E, 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

2 

30.24 

30.24 

50 

69 

53 

N.,  Easterly 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

3 

30.26 

30.20 

45| 

66 

54 

Easterly 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

4 

30.21 

30.10 

47 

72 

61 

w.  s.  w. 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

rafti 

5 

30.10 

30.08 

53 

74 

60 

w.  s.  w. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

6 

30.07 

30.02 

57 

73 

61 

w.  s.  w. 

brisk 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

»7 

29.84 

29.42 

534 

65 

56 

S.  West 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy  {cloudy 

showery 

8 

29.38 

29.70 

46 

55 

50 

N.  Westerly 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

9 

29.77 

29.88 

45 

67 

55 

West 

fresh 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

10 

29.95 

30.0 

46 

69 

56 

West 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showery 

11 

30.0 

30.0 

54 

70 

60 

West 

fresh 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

12 

29.98 

29.87 

58 

66 

58 

W.  by  S. 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

13 

29.95 

29.91 

52 

68 

57 

S.  S.  W. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

14 

29.93 

30.07 

55 

72 

62 

s.  s.  w. 

var. 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

15 

30.07 

29.95 

57 

75 

65 

Variable. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

16 

29.85 

30.05 

54 

62 

55 

Variable. 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

stormy 

17 

30.16 

30.15 

49 

69 

57 

West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showery 

18 

30.15 

30.09 

5li 

63 

58 

S.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

19 

30.09 

30.06 

56 

76 

66 

West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

20 

30.04 

30.05 

62 

70 

61 

W,  by  N. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

21 

30,05 

30.0 

58 

75 

65 

N,  Westerly 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

showery 

Estimated  Averages  of  July. 


Barometer. 

Highest.     I      Lowest. 

30.30  29.39 


Thermometer. 

High.  I  Low.  I  Mean. 

76  42  61 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Highest. 
61.3 


Lowest. 
53.0 


At  10  p.m. 
59.7 


Mean  of 

the  three 

Gl.3. 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 
June  22  to  30.  Perfectly  fine.     Some  drizzle  in 
the  last  evening. 


Lunation. — Last  quarter,  25th,  lOh.  I7m.  fore- 
noon. 

July  1  to  3.  Fine  weather.  —  4.  Changeable 
smoky  clouds. — 5.  Summer-day. — 6.  Heavy  masses. 
7.  Cold  rain.— 8,  9,  10.  Showery.— 11.  Genial.— 
12.  Small  showers. — 13.  Red  rays  at  sunset, — 14. 
Fine. — 15.  Great  heat:  thunderstorms. — 16,  Fine 
intervals  :  more  thunder  showers. — 17.  Fine.' — 18  to 
to  21.  Improved,  but  changeable. 

Lunations. — New  moon,  2nd,  9  h.  30  m.  a.m. ; 
first  quarter,  10th,  7  h,  22  m.  a.m. ;  full  moon,  17th, 
9h,  31  m,  afternoon. 

Croydon,  July  22.  John  Towers. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS 


GENERAL      AGRICULTTTRAL     REPORT     FOR 
JULY. 

On  the  whole  the  weather  of  this  month,  though  not  to 
say  very  forcing,  has  been  seasonably  fine.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  state  of  the  crops  has  been  the 
all-engrossing  topic  of  conversation.  Every  account,  from 
whatever  locality  it  has  emanated,  has  been  read  with 
avidit}-,  and  every  return  showing  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  regarded  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  If  we  make  due  allowance 
for  some  extravagant  statements,  we  may  venture  to  observe 
that  in  very  few  corresponding  seasons  have  we  observed 
less  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  growers,  respecting 
the  prospects  of  the  fields,  than  during  the  month  just 
brought  to  a  close.  The  most  unfavourable  advices  re- 
specting the  wheat  crop  have  reached  us  from  counties  not 
purely  agricultural ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the 
return  this  season  will,  according  to  present  appearances, 
be  decidedly  larger  than  in  1855,  though  our  expectations 
do  not  extend  to  the  wonderful  produce  of  1854,  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality.  Much,  however,  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather  between  this  and  the  close 
of  harvest  work  :  at  all  events  the  blooming  time  passed  off 
well,  and  the  extent  of  land  laid  during  the  late  heavy 
gales  of  wind  was  not  so  extensive  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  amount  of  land  under  wheat  culture  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  ever  known.  This  is  one  result  of  high 
prices  ;  but  that  sown  with  barley  is  unusually  small.  The 
latter  crop  is  looking  remarkablj'  well,  and  has  derived  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  late  fine  showers  of  rain.  As  re- 
gards oats,  beans,  and  peas,  our  accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  the\-  promise  a  ver}'  large  acreable  return. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  felt  respecting  the  potato-crop, 
but  we  understand  that  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  looking  remarkably  luxuriant,  and  that  the 
tubers  have  grown  well.  Ver}''  large  supplies  have  already 
passed  into  consumption,  at  low  prices.  The  imports  of 
foreign  potatoes  into  England,  during  the  month,  have  been 
about  800  tons. 

The  stocks  of  wheat  in  farmers'  hands  are  evidently  re- 
duced to  a  verj'  low  point ;  indeed,  in  some  counties  the 
stack-yards  are  nearly  empty.  The  growers,  however, 
have  shown  some  activity  to  get  rid  of  stock,  owing  to  the 
prospect  of  steady  imports  from  abroad,  and  a  good  harvest 
at  home.  Of  course  great  difference  of  opinion  prevaih 
respecting  the  amount  of  our  importations  ;  but,  when  we 
consider  that  the  southern  harvest  in  tJie  United  States 
has  yielded  a  very  large  supply  of  food,  and  that  war  has 
ceased  to  interrupt  navigation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  the 
chances  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  very  large  arrival 
during  the  next  six  nionths.  That  wheat  has  seen  its 
liighest  range  of  value,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  even 
though  we  shall  commence  the  consumption  of  the  new 
crop  with  an  unusually  small  supply  of  old  wlieat  on  hand. 
The  stocks  of  English  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas  are 
nearly  exhausted.  The  former  article  will,  we  are  of 
opinion,  command  a  high  range  of  value  for  some  time, 
although  wheat  will  be  drooping  in  price. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  crop  has  now  been  cut 
and  carried  within  a  circle  of  40  miles  round  the  metropolis. 


The  quantity  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  grown  within  the  last 
30  years.  Old  haj',  however,  is  very  scarce  and  dear. 
The  growth  of  clover  is  proving  large,  and  a  large  quantity 
has  been  secured  in  fiiir  condition. 

The  activity  in  the  wool  trade  has  received  a  check, 
owing  to  the  unusually  large  importations  of  wool  from  our 
colonies,  the  immense  supply  now  offering  at  public  sales, 
and  the  fall  in  prices  in  some  of  the  leading  continental  fairs. 
The  decline  in  colonial  qualities  is  about  Id.  per  lb.,  and 
we  have  now  over  85,000  bales  in  London.  English  wools 
have  been  tolerably  firm,  but  the  demand  for  them  has 
fallen  off ;  indeed  less  business  has  been  transacted  for 
shipment  to  the  continent  than  in  any  other  month  of  the 
year. 

Numerous  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
the  hop  duty,  which  has  varied  from  £175,000  to  £200,000. 
The  vines  are  certainly  not  quite  so  promising  as  last  j'car, 
owing  to  an  increase  in  vermin  •,  but  there  is  unquestionably 
a  fair  prospect  for  an  average  growth.  A  large  quantity  of 
last  3'ear's  hops  remain  on  hand,  and  some  extensive  parcels 
of  foreign  have  been  pressed  for  sale  :  hence  the  demand 
has  ruled  heavy,  and  prices  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
give  way. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  has  been  only  a  limited 
business  doing  in  the  grain  markets,  and  wheat  has  given 
way  in  price.  The  shipments  of  produce  to  England  have 
been  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  prospects  of  our  agricul- 
turists, we  may  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
state  of  things  indicative  of  low  prices.  Money,  for  com- 
mercial and  other  purposes,  is  cheap  and  abundant;  the 
consumption  of  food  is  enormous ;  and  an  active  demand 
must  lead  eventually  to  steady  prices,  even  though  foreign 
arrivals  may  be  extensive. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   CATTLE    TRADE    DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demand  for  fat  stock  generally 
has  not  been  so  active  as  in  the  previous  month,  the  trade 
has  continued  healthy  and  prices  have  ruled  high.  The 
unusually  small  supplies  of  food  produced  last  j'ear  have 
told  materiall}'  upon  the  general  weight  and  condition  of 
most  breeds  of  beasts  and  sheep.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
those  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  and  other  leading  mar- 
kets have  shown  a  great  deficiency  in  weight ;  consequently 
prime  stock  has  freely  maintained  former  currencies.  From 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  that  the  supply  of 
grass  in  the  pastures  is  unusually  abundant,  and  that  the 
crop  of  hay  is  a  very  large  one.  These  are  most  important 
features  at  this  moment,  not  only  to  the  producer,  but  like- 
wise the  consumer  ;  but,  however  large  the  supply  of  na- 
tural food  may  prove,  recourse  must  be  had  to  linseed  and 
cake  in  considerable  quantities  to  meet  the  immense  de- 
mand. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cake  trade  will  be  a 
most  important  one  for  a  considerable  period.  Some  of  the 
grazicrsandfeedershave  been  under  the  impression  that  as  we 
shall  receive  large  quantities  of  linseed  from  Russia  between 
this  and  the  end  of  the  year— possibly  over  700,000  qrs.— 
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prices  will  give  way ;  but  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  continental  feeders  are  very  large 
customers  for  the  article — the  weekly  sales  in  London  alone 
for  shipment  to  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  exceeding 
5,000  qrs.,  exclusive  of  over  G,000  qrs.  of  rapcseed— and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  much  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  meeting  the  demand. 

From  our  operatives  and  most  other  classes  being  fully 
emploj'ed,  and  from  the  rapid  extension  of  our  commercial 
operations,  there  will  no  doubt  be  an  immense  consumption 
of  meat  during  the  whole  of  the  year;  indeed,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  graziers  were  never  better  than  at  this  time. 
The  demand  for  stock  in  Holland  on  French  account  having 
been  less  active,  prices  in  the  former  country  have  become 
rather  more  moderate,  <ind  the  shipments  to  England  have 
rather  increased  ;  still  they  are  very  moderate  compared  with 
some  former  seasons.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  and  past  year,  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  tables,  as 
under:—  "  ISoo.  1856. 

Oxen 16,632  9,830 

Cows 1,894  614 

Calves    8,872  5,265 

Sheep 1 9,232  1 2,643 

Lambs   698  944 

Pigs   409  209 

There  are  many  serious  and  glaring  inaccuracies  in  the 
above  return  for  this  j'ear,  and  if  we  are  to  take  them  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  document,  the  sooner  such  a  publica- 
tion is  stopped  the  better,  because  inaccurate  returns  are 
invariably  productive  of  much  mischief.  It  has  been  our 
duty  for  a  series  of  j'ears  to  note  day  by  day  the  actual  ar- 
rivals as  given  in  the  various  customs'  reports.  The  au- 
thorities have  the  same  advantage  as  ourselves,  and  yet 
they  are  unable  to  publish  reliable  returns.  Our  sources 
of  information  prove  that  the  following  supplies  were  re- 
ceived in  London  in  the  first  six  months  of  1856  : — 

Beasts   10,981  head. 

Sheep    28,432      „ 

Lambs 4,438      „ 

Calves  7,266      „ 

Pigs 2,657      „ 

If  the  heads  of  the  Statistical  Department  will  take  the 
trouble  to  run  through  the  customs'  returns,  they  will  at 
once  perceive  that  we  are  correct — that  they  have  lost  over 
16,000  sheep,  and  a  large  number  of  lambs,  calves,  and  pigs. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  inaccurate  statements  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
month  just  concluded,  were  as  follows: — Beasts,  3,151 ; 
sheep,  x6,910;  lambs,  3,415;  calves,  3,858 ;  pigs,  2,603— 
Total,  30,537  head. 

Corresponding  month  in  1855,  22,680;  1854,  22,242;- 
1853,  38,795  ;  1852,  27,008  ;  1851,  24,082  head. 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  total  supplies  of  stock  ex- 
hibited in  the  Great  Metroplitan  Market :— Beasts,  18,589 
head ;  cows, 500 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  1 35,650 ;  calves,  3,407 ; 
pigs,  3,225. 

Supplies  at  corresponding  Periods. 

1855.  1854.  1853. 

Beasts 16,702  19,740  21,1.99 

Cows   535  540  560 

Sheep  and  lambs 149,470  157,970  169,920 

Calves 2,757  4,123  4,315 

Pigs    4,000  3,110  2,820 

The  Norfolk  season  for  beasts  has  now  been  brought  to  a 


close,  and  that  from  Lincolnshire  has  fully  commenced.  As 
yet,  the  arrivals  of  stock  from  the  latter  county  have  come 
to  hand  in  but  middling  condition,  and  we  learn  that  future 
supplies  are  not  likely'  to  be  very  prime.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  really  good  beef  will  command  a  high 
price  during  the  next  six  months.  The  same  observations 
may  be  applied  to  sheep.  The  receipts  of  beasts  from  Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire,  and  Northamptonshire  since  we 
last  wrote,  have  amounted  to  5,960  shorthorns ;  from  other 
parts  of  England,  6,500  Scots,  Herefords,  &c. ;  from  Scot- 
land, 810  horned  and  polled  Scots  ;  and  from  Ireland,  via 
Liverpool,  605  oxen.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
Irish  stock  is  coming  to  hand  in  good  condition. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  2d.  ;  mutton,  3s.  lOd. 
to  5s.  4d. ;  lamb,  4s.  3d.  to  5s,  8d. ;  veal,  3s.  6d.  to  53. 
4d. ;  pork,  3s,  4d.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

COBIPARISON   of    PrICE.S. 

July,  1855.  July,  1851.  July,  1853. 

Beef,  from  3s.    6d.to5s.  2d.  8s.  2d. to  5s.  Od.  3s.  ad. to  58.  Od. 

Mutton  ..  8s.    6d...5s.  2d.  3s.  4d.,.5s.  Od.  3s.  6d...53.  4d. 

Lamb  ....  4s.  lOd.  ..6s.  2d.  4s.  4d. ..  5s.  8d.  5s.  Od.  .  .6s.  4d. 

Veal     4s.    2d..,5s.  4d.  3s.  2d.  ..53.  Od.  3f.  b'd.  ..53.  Od. 

Pork    Ss.    4d..,4s,  6d,  Ss.  Od...  4s.  8d.  3s.  Od... 4s.  2d, 

The  supplies  of  meat  on  sale  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall 
have  been  verj'  limited,  and  the  trade  generally  has  ruled 
inactive,  owing  to  the  prevailing  hot  weather,  as  follows  : 
— Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd.; 
lamb,  4s.  2d.  to  5s.  4d. ;  veal,  3s.  4d,  to  4s.  lOd. ;  pork,  3s. 
6d.  to  4s.  8d.  per  81b.  by  the  carcass. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIKE. 

The  early  part  of  this  week  was  very  fine,  and  most  of  the 
hay  aud  clover  secured,  that  which  was  secured  before  Thurs- 
day must  be  in  fair  condition.  Many  of  the  wheat  crops  had 
raised  their  heads,  and  partially  overcome  the  heavy  storms 
which  fell  early  in  the  month ;  but  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
24th,  we  were  visited  with  a  very  heavy  storm  of  raia  with 
some  hail,  the  latter  being  very  partial,  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning  and  immense  shocks  of  thunder,  which  continued 
for  an  hour ;  a  cessation  of  40  to  50  minutes,  when  again 
torrents  of  rain  fell  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  many 
fields  the  heavy  crops  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rolled ;  now  the  head  is  becomiug  heavy  it  is  to  be  feared 
cannot  possibly  get  up  again.  Some  crops  of  potatoes  had  a 
remarkable  appearance ;  where  the  haulm  was  strong  they 
were  equally  flat :  this  latter  crop  may  not  suffer  much  from 
this  storm,  no  diseased  potatoes  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
yet  I  hear  of  many  small  growers  who  are  already  getting  them 
up  for  sale,  and  give  only  a  very  moderate  account  of  the  qua- 
lity, many  being  much  affected  from  the  wet  season.  The  heavy 
rains  tell  considerably  upon  barley,  and  oats,  beans,  and  peas 
never  were  better,  and  are  expected  to  produce  abundantly. 
To-day  (Saturday)  whilst  writing  this,  12  o'clock,  the  rain  is 
falling  very  heavy,  with  thunder  and  lightning  ;  wind  blowing 
from  sou'-west,  which  heralds  more  downfall.  Wheat  in  the 
hands  of  both  farmers  and  factors  is  small ;  of  the  former  it 
will  be  lessened  to  a  mere  nothing  by  the  end  of  the  next 
week.  Most  who  are  holders  have  just  now  a  vacant  time  to 
thrash  out  their  last  lot,  either  to  clear  the  stack-yard  for  har- 
vest or  to  make  a  supply  of  bats,  and  the  price  by  no  means 
untempting  ;  the  prospects  of  lower  prices  are  too  distant  to 
be  a  fear  to  the  farmer ;  and  the  consumer's  heart  may  still  be 
greatly  gladdened  that  more  than  an  average  quantity  of  acres 
are  under  wheat  cultivation  in  this  country. — July  26. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

DURING   THE    MONTH    OF   JULY. 


The  general  feature  of  the  past  month  has  been 
that  of  a  pause,  upon  high  prices,  as  respects  wheat, 
with  the  commencement  of  lower  rates  at  the  close. 
The  known  shortness  of  stocks  in  this  country, 
and  throughout  the  world,  seemed  to  justify  holders 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
full  prices ;  and  those  who  were  firm  have  been 
well  remunerated.  Our  neighbours,  the  French, 
till  quite  recently  remained  in  a  very  doubtful  posi- 
tion, and  we  ourselves  were  not  assured  of  a  suffi- 
ciency up  to  harvest ;  but  the  South  of  France  has 
already  reaped  its  produce,  the  west  is  in  full  ope- 
ration, and  (weather  permitting)  it  was  expected  to 
be  general  the  first  week  in  August,  with  a  very 
satisfactory  result.  The  inundations  v/hich  occa- 
sioned such  apprehensions  have  not,  it  appears, 
very  seriously  affected  the  corn-producing  districts, 
the  low  rich  lands  which  have  been  flooded  being 
more  used  in  the  cultivation  of  esculents  and  mer- 
cantile produce,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The 
alarm,  however,  raised  such  a  competition,  that  it 
has  brought  to  our  shores  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  foreign  wheat  than  would  otherwise  have  come 
to  hand,  and  moderate  stores  are  accumulating  in 
our  shipping  ports,  which  serve  to  place  the  nation 
in  greater  safety,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  spe- 
culation. In  the  middle  of  August,  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  in  full 
harvest,  and  in  Ireland  the  crop,  which  looks  fair, 
is  not  expected  to  be  late ;  but  in  Scotland,  and 
the  northern  districts  of  the  island,  September  will 
be  as  early  a  time  for  reaping  as  can  be  expected. 

The  great  variety  of  weather  experienced  through 
the  month  has  produced  a  variety  of  opinions  as 
to  the  yield.  The  pens  of  the  sanguine  have  de- 
scribed glowing  anticipations;  but,  with  every  wish 
for  a  large  and  abundant  return  for  the  grower 
and  the  country,  we  cannot  gather  that  much,  if 
anything,  beyond  an  average  will  be  forthcoming. 
There  was  certainly  very  rough  weather  about  the 
8th,  which  did  partial  injury  to  the  early  pieces  in 
bloom,  and  many  more  pieces  were  laid  and  twisted. 
Some  defective  corns,  also,  appear  upon  examina- 
tion, and  the  maggot  has  been  detrimentally  at  work 
in  some  localities  ;  but  as  a  whole,  with  a  favour- 
able time,  there  seems  a  fair  prospect,  especially  as 
regards  the  breadth,  the  stimulus  of  war  prices 
haviiiif  lu-ought  much  practical  energy  into  play, 
for  tlic  growth  of  this  valuable  grain. 

In  several  southern  climes  the  wheat  is  mostly 
harvested,  as   Egypt,  Syria,  Algiers,  Italy,  Spain, 


South  America,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  two  former  countries  it  is 
well  spoken  of;  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  with 
small  exceptions,  it  is  favourable;  in  Italy  and  Al- 
giers, especially  in  the  former  country,  it  is  held  to 
be  very  deficient,  having  suffered  from  drought  (the 
king  of  Naples,  therefore,  on  the  15th,  prohibited 
further  exports) ;  in  Spain  it  seems  but  moderate ; 
in  America,  the  great  storehouse  of  the  old  world, 
the  new  Southern  wheat  is  said  to  be  very  fine ;  in 
Canada  there  was  every  promise ;  in  the  Baltic  a 
much  better  prospect  appears  than  last  year :  so 
appearances,  on  the  whole,  are  cheering,  as  to  future 
supplies.  As  to  prices,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  present  rates  will  be  maintained  when  the 
new  corn  comes  in  any  quantity ;  and  we  hold  it 
would  ultimately  be  detrimental  to  the  British  agri- 
culturist if  they  should,  for  the  facilities  of  foreign 
growth,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  are  such,  that 
the  stimulus  of  excessive  remuneration  in  these 
primitive  lands  might  bring  a  stock  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  inflict  a  serious  and  long-enduring 
damage  upon  the  Enghsh  farmers,  whose  rents 
would  be  raised  out  of  pi'oportion,  with  a  similar 
result  as  to  labour.  Yet  very  low  prices,  with 
trifling  stocks  of  old  in  store,  and  the  population 
of  our  own  country  and  the  whole  world  increas- 
ing at  an  enormous  ratio,  seem  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  happy  medium  will  be 
the  ruling  quotation,  to  the  fair  remuneration  of 
the  grower  and  the  contentment  of  the  poor. 

The  first  Monday  of  the  month  was  supplied 
but  scantily  on  the  London  market.  High  winds 
on  Sunday  indicated  a  change  of  weather,  and  some 
wet  fell  during  market,  with  a  boisterous  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  Factors,  therefore,  were  saved 
the  necessity  of  a  decline,  which  seemed  almost 
certain  to  ensue  on  the  previous  Friday;  but  millers 
took  samples  very  sparingly  at  the  old  rates,  and 
•but  a  trifling  business  was  transacted.  In  foreign 
only  a  retail  trade  obtained,  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. The  following  day  was  remarkably  rough 
and  cold;  the  firmness  of  the  London  market  was 
therefore  followed  by  a  rise  in  several  principal 
places.  Boston,  Hull,  Wakefield,  and  Lynn  were 
Is.  to  2s.  np,  and  Birmingham,  from  the  shortness 
of  its  supply,  quoted  a  decided  improvement  of  28. 
The  Liverpool  advance  was  on  Tuesday  2d.,  atid 
on  Friday  3d.  more  per  70lbs. ;  but  Scotland  and 
Ireland  made  no  diflference  in  prices,  the  growing 
wheat  not  being  so  far  advanced* 
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The  second  Monday  had  rather  better  supplies, 
though  they  remained  moderate.  The  rise  in  the 
country  encouraged  factors  to  demand  higher  rates, 
and  in  some  instances  an  improvement  of  Is.  was 
occasionally  made,  but  the  transactions  were  too 
limited  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  general  quota- 
tions, and  sales  at  a  late  hour  proceeded  at  the 
former  Monday's  prices.  In  foreign  a  better  busi- 
ness was  doing,  from  a  country  inquiry,  at  some- 
thing over  the  previous  value.  Through  the  week 
the  country  markets  showed  very  little  difference, 
the  tendency  being  upward  in  very  few  places. 
Hull  and  Boston  were  only  firm ;  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  were  scarcely  Is.  dearer;  Birmingham 
advanced  1  s.  to  2s. ;  and  Newbury  fully  2s. ;  the 
improvement  at  Liverpool  was  more  nominal  than 
real,  and  related  chiefly  to  the  freedom  of  sales. 

The  third  Monday,  with  genial  weather  and 
plenty  of  foreign  (half  of  it  being  from  St.  Peters- 
burg), ruled  very  dull ;  though  the  samples  for  the 
morning,  from  Kent  and  Essex,  were  only  mode- 
rate in  number.  The  St.  Petersburg  cargoes  paying 
a  profit,  and  some  holders  being  indisposed  to  land 
their  consignments  on  the  face  of  harvest,  there 
were  some  sales  of  this  description  at  ii-regular 
prices;  parcels  for  which  70s.  had  been  declined 
on  the  previous  Friday  being  quitted  then  at  6Gs., 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week  64s.  was  accepted. 
These  low  sales  made  other  parcels  of  foreign  diffi- 
cult to  quit,  without  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion. During  the  week  nearly  all  the  country 
markets  showed  a  decline,  and  the  business 
generally  was  on  the  most  restricted  scale.  Hull 
and  Birmingham  prices  were  little  altered,  but 
Boston  and  Lynn  were  2s.  cheaper  ;  Liverpool, 
excepting  for  the  finest  qualities,  declined  nearly 
as  much.  Bishop  Stortford  and  Newcastle  vi^ere 
3s.  to  4s.,  and  Norwich  4s.  to  5s.  lower. 

The  last  Monday  had  a  very  liberal  foreign  sup- 
ply, much  of  it  being  of  a  good  useful  description. 
The  samples  from  Kent  were  few,  but  from  Essex 
there  was  a  good  show  for  the  time  of  year.  Busi- 
ness then  was  pretty  well  brought  to  a  stand,  yet 
there  were  some  buyers  of  fine  English  at  2s.  to  3s. 
less  money,  though  any  quality  below  this  was 
entirely  neglected.  A  change  to  bad  weather  may 
renew  the  former  rates,  but  should  the  present 
favourable  appearance  last,  a  different  range  of 
prices  is  inevitable.  The  reported  general  sales  for 
the  last  fortnight  show  a  great  falling-off"  in  the 
quantity,  say  about  20,000  qrs.  per  week  ;  but  there 
lias  been  a  steady  increase  of  foreign  arrivals,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show : — During  the  last  four 
weeks  there  have  arrived  into  the  principal  ports  of 
the  kingdom  328,997  qrs.,  giving  a  weekly  average 
of  82,250  qrs. ;  whereas,  in  June,  the  average  sup- 
ply was  only  56,651  qrs.;  and  the  large  shipments 


made  in  the  Black  Sea,  America,  and  the  Baltic, 
are  likely  to  keep  up  the  supplies  for  some  time, 
all  which  will  be  serviceable  for  admixture  with  our 
own  new  crop,  there  being,  it  is  thought,  but  little 
old  of  our  own  remaining  for  this  purpose.  The 
arrivals  into  the  port  of  London  during  the  last 
month  have  been,  in  English  wheat  25,244  qrs.,  in 
foreign  66,831  qrs.,  which  shows  a  weekly  decrease 
on  English,  as  compared  with  June,  of  1,400  qrs,, 
while  the  supply  of  foreign  has  doubled.  The  ex- 
ports were  3,074  qrs.,  against  8,521  qrs.  in  the 
previous  month. 

The  flour  trade,  generally  in  hand  with  that  of 
wheat,  has  also  shown  but  little  variation  in  price 
till  the  close  of  the  month,  Norfolks  evincing  the 
greatest  change.  The  receipts  have  fallen  off'  in 
country  sorts  about  3,000  sacks  weekly;  and  while 
foreign  sacks  have  almost  ceased,  barrels  have 
nearly  tripled  the  quantity  arrived  in  June,  the 
total  receipts  for  the  last  month  being  46,343  sacks 
of  country  sorts,  only  615  sacks  of  foreign,  with 
51,325  barrels  American.  The  exports  have  been 
trifling,  viz,,  470  sacks.  The  first  Monday  com- 
menced on  limited  supplies,  with  Norfolks  firmly 
held  at  54s.,  and  town  quotations  68s.  The  defi- 
ciency of  Norfolks  not  being  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing week,  they  rose  2s.  per  sack;  but  American, 
being  plentiful,  did  not  participate  in  the  advance. 
Another  good  foreign  arrival  on  the  third  Monday 
brought  a  general  slackness  to  the  trade.  On  the 
fourth  Monday,  with  rather  more  liberal  supplies 
from  the  country,  abundance  from  abroad,  and  the 
wheat  trade  prostrate,  Norfolks  declined  4s.  per 
sack,  and  American  2s.  per  barrel,  with  a  very 
limited  business  passing. 

Barley,  from  its  great  scarcity,  has  steadily  main- 
tained the  high  prices  with  which  it  commenced. 
The  total  supply  into  the  London  market  for  the 
last  four  weeks  has  only  been  1,366  qrs.  Elngbsb, 
and  17,536  qrs.  foreign,  v/hich  would  scarcely  be 
thought  heavy  for  one  week;  and  the  foreign,  being 
mostly  bought  on  passage  by  distillers  through  the 
hands  of  agents,  very  little  has  appeared  on  the 
market.  The  arrivals  as  to  a  weekly  average  supply, 
foreign  and  English  together,  have  been  very  little 
different  from  the  previous  month,  being  rather  in 
favour  of  foreign,  and  showing  a  still  greater  de- 
crease in  English,  plainly  indicating,  with  such 
rates  as  now  obtain,  that  our  stock  is  cleared  out. 
So  even  a  course  has  the  trade  taken  for  the  month, 
that  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the  prices,  46s. 
being  about  the  rate  of  malting,  and  42s.  to  43s. 
for  distillation.  The  fact  that  foreign  countries 
cannot  supply  a  malting  quality  in  abundance  shuts 
up  this  trade  to  the  successful  Enghsh  grower, 
and  the  greatly  reduced  stock  of  malt,  and  late 
successful  speculation  on  the  duty,  all  point  to  high 
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prices  for  whatever  may  be  grown  of  fine  quality, 
and  the  late  general  showers  will  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  produce  it.  The  breadth,  we  learn  too, 
is  very  short ;  but  the  once-unfavourable  reports  of 
the  prospective  produce  have  yielded  to  those  of 
more  promise. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  much  better  supplied 
than  was  at  one  time  expected,  the  sudden  start  of 
3s.  per  qr.  in  June  having  brought  out  foreign 
stores,  which  it  was  feared  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of  good  sweet  corn  has 
not  much  exceeded  Is.  per  qr.  during  the  month, 
but  inferior  and  hot  parcels  have  been  out  of  the 
pale  of  regular  quotations;  some  cargoes  shipped 
in  indifferent  condition  having  become,  by  a 
lengthened  voyage,  perfectly  red  and  ill-scented. 
The  first  Monday  commenced  with  a  good  show  of 
foreign,  but  after  several  weeks'  short  supplies  this 
arrival  was  needed,  and  dealers  bemg  out  of  stock, 
they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase ;  so  that  cargoes  in  good  plight 
went  off  well,  at  fully  the  former  rates.  The  second 
Monday  showing  but  a  moderate  quantity  on  the 
weekly  list,  prices  were  then  sustained ;  the  third, 
with  a  greater  plenty,  did  not  give  way  for  good 
sweet  corn ;  but  the  fourth,  with  the  harvest  nearer, 
the  weather  finer,  and  arrivals  more  abundant, 
noted  a  fall  in  the  best  sorts  of  Is.  per  qr.  The 
Riga  oats  recently  arrived  have  been  of  very  light 
■weight,  say  about  33lbs.  per  bushel,  bringing  25s., 
their  present  value  being  about  24s.  The  Arch- 
angel shipments  must  now  be  shortly  appearing, 
and  will  serve  to  meet  the  great  consumption  which 
must  yet  ensue  before  we  get  our  own  new  crop  in 
any  quantity.  The  month's  supply  into  London 
has  been  5,097  qrs.  English,  18,631  qrs.  Irish,  and 
98,909  qrs.  foreign;  giving  a  total  weekly  average 
of  30,659  qrs.,  against  19,482  qrs.  in  June,  being 
an  increase  of  11,171  qrs..  weekly.  The  crop  pro- 
mises about  an  average. 

The  prices  of  beans  and  peas  have  not  varied 
through  the  month.  Supplies  of  the  former  have 
been  moderate,  and  of  the  latter  almost  nothing  in 
English  sorts ;  but  a  large  quantity  has  reached  us 
from  Canada  of  white  peas,  for  which  46s.  is  asked, 
making  the  rates  of  this  quality  rather  lower  than 
before  their  arrival.  The  cro])  of  pulse  is  said  to  be 
unusually  promising,  with  great  freedom  from  the 
attack  of  that  incessant  enemy,  the  fly :  the  late  rains, 
too,  will  greatly  help  the  podding.  The  supplies 
for  the  month  have  been,  in  beans,  English  1,898 
qrs.,  foreign  5,796  qrs. :  both  showing  a  great 
faUing  off.  In  peas  only  108  qrs.  EngUsh,  with 
4,868  qrs.  white  Canadian,  which  have  gone  to 
store.  The  falling  off  of  Alexandrian  beans  must 
be  traced  to  the  obstruction  to  navigation,  occa- 


sioned by  the  cleansing  and  deepening  of  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal.  The  Nile,  as  yet,  is  but  low, 
and  this  prevents  arrivals  of  the  new  crop,  both  of 
wheat  and  beans,  at  Alexandria. 

Linseed,  from  the  continued  active  demand  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  arrivals  have  nearly 
been  limited  to  those  from  India,  has  again  ad- 
vanced 3s.  to  4s.  per  qr. ;  and  cakes  have  been 
in  great  request,  for  feeding,  at  improved  prices. 
Canary  has  taken  a  sudden  turn  upwards,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10s.  per  qr. ;  a  speculative  inquiry  having 
arisen,  and  the  growth  being  reported  as  short. 
Rapeseed  has  increased  in  value  5s.  per  qr. ;  and 
the  new  that  has  appeared  has  been  of  inferior 
quality,  selling  at  4s.  to  6s.  per  qr.  less  than  the  old. 
Nothing  has  been  passing  in  cloverseed  or  trefoil, 
as  articles  for  speculation,  though  some  fine  new 
white  has  appeared,  by  sample,  from  Hambro', 
with  prices  unfixed  ;  which  is  likewise  the  case 
with  some  new  trefoil  of  our  own  growth,  also  of 
good  quality.  In  other  seeds  the  prices  have  been 
firm,  with  little  passing. 


CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white  ....    77  to  80  extra  —  83 

Ditto,  red     68       73        „  —  77 

Norfolk,  Line. and  York8h.,red    ..68      71         ,,  —  76 

Barley,  malting 41     43  ....    Chevalier..    43       46 

DistiUiug 40     42 Grinding   .    36       39 

MALT.Esaex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 69       72      extra    76 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made. .    69       73        „        77 
Brown 63       64        „        — 

J^YE 40 

Oats',  English  feed.  .24    26 Potato. .    25  28 

Scotch  feed 26     28 Potato..    27  29 

Irish  feed,  white 23       24    fine  26 

Ditto,  black 21       22      „  24 

Beans,  Mazagau 38  40 

Ticks 37  40 

Harrow 39  42 

Pigeon    42  46 

Peas,  white  boilers  44    49..  Maple  44    46     Grey   40  42 

Flour,  per  sk.  of  280  lbs.,  Town,  Households  63s.,  fine  67  68 

Country  523.     53s Households ....      54  57 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....    —      —        51  52 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Dantzic.mixed. .  84  to  86  high  mixed  —    84 extra  90 

Konigsberg 82     84  „         —    85    „  86 

Rostock,  new 76     77     fine 82    „  88 

American,  white 68     70     red 64  68 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red   78     80  extra  69  82 

Silesian „    72    74white76  78 

Danish  and  Holstein „    64     68      „     66  70 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Eiga. .    60    62    fine  64  66 

Rhine  and  Belgium „  —    —    old  —  — 

Russian French. .    none 

Barley,  griuJing  35     39 Distilling..    39  42 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,andPolands  26a.  to  29s.    Feed..    23  26 

Danish  &  Swedish  feed  23s.  to  2Gs.     Stralsuud  26  28 

Beans,  Frieslaud  and  Holsteiu 39  40 

Konigaherg..    37     40 Egyptian..    31  32 

Peas,  feeding 38      40  fine  boilers  44  48 

Indian  Corn,  white 32      33       yellow     30  32 

Flour,  French,  per  sack —      —     Spanish    59  60 

American,  sour,  per  barrel. ...     34    36    sweet    38  40 
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IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

For  the  last  Six  Weeks. 


Week  Ending: 

June  14,  1856.. 

June  21,  1836.. 

June  28,  1856. 

July     5,  1856. 

July   12,  1856. 

July  19,  1856.. 
Ag^egate  average 
of  last  six  weeks 
Comparative  avge. 
Batue  time  last  yeai 
Duties  .. . 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans 

s.    d. 

3. 

d. 

8.    d. 

3.    d. 

8.    d. 

68     1 

38 

6 

24    3 

47     9 

43     5 

69  11 

38 

4 

24     7 

44     4 

42     9 

72     6 

38 

5 

25     9 

48  10 

44     0 

74    7 

39 

7 

26     1 

48  11 

44     5 

76     3 

40 

2 

24  11 

49  11 

15     5 

76     3 

40 

4 

26  11 

52     0 

16     0 

72  11 

39 

3 

25     5 

48    8 

44    4 

76    4 

34 

4 

28     8 

45     3 

46     5 

1    0 

1 

0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

Peas 
8.     d. 

40  11 

41  0 


42     6 


42    8 
1     0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF  CORN. 

Averages  from   last  Friday's!  Averages  from  the  correspond- 
~  ing  Ga«et<e  in  1855.    Av. 


Wheat. . 
Barley.. 
Oats  . . 
Rye.... 
Beaus.. 
Peas    . . 


Gazette. 
Qrs. 

71,360 
1,688 
6,390 
29 
1,851 
267 


Av. 

s.  d. 
76  3 
40  4 
26  11 
52  0 
46  0 
43     9 


Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats  . 
Rye . .  . 
Beans  . 
Peas    . 


Qrs. 

95,103 

6,143 

9,477 

91 

2,738 

275 


76 
34 

28 
45 
46 


42  10 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE    PRICE    OF   WHEAT   during  the   six 

■WEEKS   ENDING    JULY    19,  1856. 

Pbicb.    June  U.'June  21. 'June  28.  July  5.  ;July  12. 'July  19. 


— 1.J" 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Cloverseed,  red,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — s. 

Ditto  white — s.  to  — s. 

Trefoil,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — s. 

Tares,  winter  (per  bushel) 7s.  6d.  to  Ss.  Od. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 20s.  to  24s. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.)..  ..  new — s.  to 50s., old  — s.to  — s. 

Canary  (per  qr.) 703.  to  743. 

Hempseed  (none) , — s .  to  — s. 

Linseed  (p.  qr.)  sowing — s.  to  — s.,  crushing  58s.  to  6O3. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £10  lOs.to  £11  Os. 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) new  883.  to  90s. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOs.  to  £7  Os. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Cloverseed,  red,  French    — s.  to  — a. 

Ditto,  white,  Dutch      — 3.  to  — s. 

Tares,  (per  bushel) 5s.  OJ.  to  5s.  6d. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  — s.  56s.,  Ditto  Dutch,  56s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) ISs.  to  208. 

Carraway 42s.  to  46s. 

Linseed  (pr  qr.)  Baltic, 56s.  to  SBs.;  Bombay,  56s.  to  593. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8    10s.  to  £9  lOs. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 883.  to  9O3, 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £5    Os.  to  £5  lOs. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

Monday,  July  28, 

We  are  extensively  supplied  with  new  English  Potatoes,  in 
which  a  larije  business  is  doing  at  from  43.  to  Ss.  per  cwt. 
Last  week's  imports  were  only  30  baskets  from  Guernsey, 
which  realized  2s.  6d.  per  basket. 

C'lUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  July  19: 
We  had  a  good  supply  of  new  potatoes,  of  excellent  quality 


They  sold  at  from  2^d.  to  o^d.  per  quartern,  and  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  peck.  Leeds,  July  22  :  We  had  a  good  show  of  new 
potfttoes,  which  sold  readily  at  from  11  .\d.  to  12d.  per  21  lbs. 
wholesale,  and  5  lbs.  for  3^d.  retail.  Malton,  July  19  :  A 
moderate  supply  of  new  potatoes  sold  at  from  4d.  to  tjd.  per 
quartern.  Tiiirsk,  July  21:  Potatoes,  lOd.  per  stone. 
KiciiMON'u,  July  19:  Old  potatoes,  3s.  per  bushel:  new 
ditto.  Is.  4H.  per  peck.  Manchester,  J\ily  24  :  New  po- 
tatoes sell  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  252  lbs. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Butter, per  crvt.  t.      s. 

Friesland 94<Dl04 

Kiel —      — 

Dorset    100     106 

Carloiv   ........     92     100 

Watcrford    ....     90      88 

Cork,neic P8     102 

Limerick 90       92 

Sligo  90    100  j 

Prcthyper  dox.Us.QA.  l.^s.Od.  ' 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 

Cheese,  per  cwt.            s.  s. 

Chethire 70  <o  84 

Cheddcr   74  86 

Double  Glou.,  old  72  80 

New    do 60  66 

HaiHi,  i'ork 84  94 

Westmoreland ...  84  90 

Irish 80  92 

Bacon,Wilts.,  dried.,  m  88 

Irish,  green ....  72  78 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 

July  28. 
The  character  of  our  trade  is  dull,  and  prices  are  barely  sup- 
ported. 

Dorset,fine 108*.  to  WOs.  per  cwt. 

Bo.  middling 98s.  ^0  102s.      „ 

Devon \QOs.  to  104«.      „ 

Fresh 10*.  lo  13s.  per  doz.  lbs. 


BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter:  Shipping  price,  96s. 
to  lOls.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  lOd.  to  lOid.  per  lb.  ; 
Bacon,  643.  to  70s.;  Hams, prime,  80s.  to  883.,  second  quality 
7O3.  to  76s.  per  cwt. ;  prime  mess  Pork,  963.  6cl.  per  brl. : 
Beef,  1053.  to  140s.  per  tierce ;  Irish  Lard,  in  bladders 
743.  to  76s. ;  kegs  or  firkins,  68s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 


July 

25. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1S54.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 


Butter. 

per  crvt, 
t.  d.  s.  d. 
64  0  69  0 
84  0  92  0 
88  0  90  0 
88  0  94  0 
96  0  101   0 


Bacon. 

per  cwt. 

i.  d. 

s.  a 

50 

0 

52 

0 

58 

0 

60 

0 

54 

0 

60 

0 

58 

0 

64 

0 

64 

0 

68 

0 

Dried  Sams,    Mess  Pot  k 


per  cwt. 


g.  d. 
53  0 
74  0 
68  0 
72  0 
80    0 


d. 
62    0 


per  brl. 

t.   d.    s.  d. 

80    6    86     0 

85 
90 
92 

97 


0  87 
0  93 
6  95 
6  100 


LONDONDERRY,  (Thursday  last.)— There  was  a  good 
supply  of  Butter,  whicli  sold  at  last  week's  rates.  Butter, 
firkins,  per  lb.,  first  lid.,  second  10|cl.,  third  9Jd.,  fourth  9d., 
fifth  8Ad.  to  8.|d. ;  butts,  fine  lO^d.  to  lid.,  good  9;Vd.  to  lOd., 
middling  8^d.  to  9Jd. 


GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— There  were  8  carts,  and 
there  passed  through  the  weigh-house  10  tons  of  cheese. 
Large  supply  and  good  demand.  Old,  70s. ;  new,  533.  to  56s.'; 
skim  milk  cheese,  283.  per  cwt. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  FAIR  was  well  supplied,  about 
120  tons  of  prime  cheese  being  pitched.  Trade  was  brisk,  and 
the  whole  supply  found  buyers,  at  the  following  prices :  Best 
doubles,  64s.  to  683. ;  singles,  56s.  to  588. ;  seconds,  52s.  to 
56s. ;  and  skim,  32s.  to  363.  per  cwt. 


CHICORY. 


Foreign  Root  Cin  £  s. 

bonrl)Harlingen\0  5 

English  Root(jrree) 

Guernsey 11  0 

York 10  0 


£.  s. 
Roasted^'  ground 

English 15  0 

Foreign 80  0 

Ouernsey 20  0 


20    0 
36    0 

29    0 


FLAX,    HExMP,    COIR,    &c. 

We  have  had  a  very  moderate  business  doing  in  Flax,  this 
week,  at  about  stationary  prices.  There  is  an  active  inquirj  for 
Hemp,  and  new  clean  St.  Petersburg]!  lias  realized  £.35  10s.  to 
£36  per  ton,  other  kinds  being  on  the  advance.  Jute  and  Coir 
goods  are  dull. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Saturday,  July  26. 
Tlio  supply  of  what  is  termed  "  soft  fruit,"  as  Gooseberries 
Cuirants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  has  this  week  been  abundant.  West 
India  Pine  Apjiles  have  made  their  appearance  in  large  quanti- 
ties, 20,000  having  been  sold  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  Keeling 
and  Hunt.  They  are  in  good  quality,  and  fetch  Is.  3d.  to  .3s.  Cd. 
each.  Grapes  are  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cherries. 
Oranges  fetch  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Excellent  Tomatoes 
are  still  arriving  from  France.  Peas  are  well  supplied,  as  are 
also  all  kinds  of  salading.  Importations  of  fruit  from  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  red  Currants,  have  this  week  been  considerable. 
Cut  flowers  consist  of  Heliotropes,  Cacti,  Orchids,  Gardenias, 
Stephanotis,  Pinks,  Cloves,  Carnations,  Mignonette,  Heaths,  and 
Roses. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Pineapples,}),  lb 

4 

0 

(5)1 

0  Cherries,  per  lb. , 

0 

6 

3 

0 

Grapes, per  lb,,. 

2 

0 

5 

0  Strawb'rics,p.oz. 

0 

6 

a 

0 

Figs, per  doz„. , . 

a 

0 

G 

0  Gooscbcrs.p.^sve, 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Melons,  each 

2 

0 

5 

0   Oranges,  i)er  100. 

8 

0 

16 

0 

Peaches,  perdoz. 

10 

0 

20 

0   Lemons, p,  doz,.. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Nectarines,  p.  do. 

6 

u 

15 

0 

VEOETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

Cabbages,  p.  doz. 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Artichokes,  each. 

0 

4 

0 

6 

CauUfio7vers.p  do. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Vcg.  Mar.,p.doz. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

F.beans,p.hf.sv. 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Tomatoes,  p.  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Peas,  per  quart  , 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Shallots,  p -bunch 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Potato, nrw p.  ton  50 

0 

90 

0 

Garlic, per  lb,  .. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Do.,      per  bush. 

2 

0 

2 

9 

Lettuce,  cab..j).sc. 

I 

0 

1 

6 

Car.,  new,  2)  bun. 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Eadish,2>.doz  bun. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Turnips,  new  do. 

0 

4 

0 

6 

SmallSal.p.  2)un. 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Spinach,  p. sieve. 

] 

0 

1 

6 

Horserad.,2).  bad. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cucumbers ,  each 

0 

4 

1 

I 

Miishr'ms,j).2>ot, 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Sect, per  doz..,. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Parsley ,2>.  bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Rhubarb,]). bund. 

0 

4 

0 

H 

3Iii>t,grecn,ditto, 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Asi)aragus,p.lOO 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Marjoram,  ditto. 

0 

C 

0 

8 

Celer>j,2)er  bund. 

0 

9 

1 

ti 

Savory,  do 

0 

o 

0 

3 

Leeks,  j)cr  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Basil,gn  2).bunch 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Onions,gii.p,b'un, 

0 

3 

0 

6 

TIMBER. 

LONDON,  SATURDiY,  July  26. 

1855.  1850. 

£  s.      £  s.        £  s.  £   s. 

Quebec,  red  pine .per  load    00      00..    3  10  40 

yellowpine 3    0      8  10  ..     3    0  3  10 

St,  John's,  if.B,,rcd 00      00..     00  00 

yel 60      60..     00  00 

Quebec,  Oak,  white 60      6  10..     50  60 

Birch 5  10      6     0  ..     3  10  5     0 

Etm 4  10      5     0  ..     4  10  6     0 

DantzicOak 6  10      7  10   ..     3    5  4    0 

Memel,  Fir 3    5      4  10  .,     3  10  4  10 

Uiga 3  10      3  18  ..     0    0  0    0 

Sicedish 2  12      2  17  ..     8    0  0    0 

Masts,  Quebec,  red  pine 6    0      9    0  ..     9    0  12  10 

yellowpine 5    0      8    0  ..     8  10  10  10 

Lathivood,  Dantzic fm 10    0     11     0  ..     8  10  9  10 

Memel 9    0     10     0  ..     8  ID  9     0 

St.  Petersbtirgh 12    0    13    0  ..     0    0  0    0 

Quebec 50      60..     50  5  10 

Deals, per  C  12  feet  by  9  inches, 

Quebec,  n-hile  spruce 17    0    20    0  ..  15    0  18  10 

redpine 16    0    20    0   ..   17    0  20    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 16    0     18    0  ..  14    0  16    0 

Yellow  pine,  i)cr  reduced  C, 

Canada,  } St  i/uality 17  10    20    0  ..  16    0  19    0 

2ndditlo 12    0     13    0  ..   10    0  12    0 

Archangel,  yellow 0    0      0    0  ..  21     0  22  10 

Memel 12    0     18    0  ..  15    0  19    0 

Gc/ic,  yellow,  lift 21    0    25    0  ,.  25    0  27     0 

Gothenburg,  yellow 11     0     16    0  ..  20    0  25     0 

white 10    0     12    0  ..  17    0  20    0 

Christiania,  p,  C.  12  ft. byS  in. 

yellow 26    0    30    0  ..  24    0  28    0 

7v!iite 22    0    26    0  ..  20    0  24     0 

DeckPlanh,Dant.,p.40ft.bySin    10     1  10  ..     1    0  1  10 

Staves,  per  standard  M 

Qucbecpipe 80    0    90    0  ..  70    0  75    0 

2>uncheon 20    0    25    0  ..  13    0  20    0 

Baltic,  crown  jyipe 135    0  140    0  ..110    0  160    0 

WOOL   MARKETS. 

BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CITY,  July  28.— The  stocks  of  home-grown  wool  are  but 

moderate  for  the  time  of  year.     For  loug-wooUed  qualities 

there  is  a  belter   demand,  at  fully  last  week's  prires ;    and 

other  kiuds  may  be  considered  steady.  There  is  no  disposition 


shown  to  give  way  on  the  part  of  holders,  although  75,000 
bales  will  be  offered  at  the  public  sales  of  colonial  now  in 
progress. 

Per    lb.  Per  Pack  of  2Mb. 

s,    d,      ».    d,        £     s.        £     s. 

Down  tegs 1    4    <o  1     5^      16     0   fo  17  10 

Half-bred  do   1     3—1     4^      15     0—1610 

Down  ewes 13    — 14^      15     0  16  10 

Kent  fleeces 1     1    — 1     3         13     0  15     0 

Comhing  shin 0  10    —  1     3J       10     0  15  10 

Flannel  wool 10    — 14         12     0  16     0 

Blanket  wool. .....  ..      08—0  11  80  —  11     0 

Leicester  fleeces  ....      11    —  13        13     0  —  15     0 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  July  26. 
Scotch. —  There  is   more  disposition  to   purchase  freely 
home  descriptions,  and  although  there  is  no  change  to  notice 
in  prices,  they  are  in  all  cases  well  supported. 

».   d.      t.     d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, 2)er  a ibs.   ..  12    9ioI4    0 

White  Highland  do 14    6       16    0 

Laid  Crossed       do.. ■unwashed  ....  14    6      15    6 

-Do.  do, .washed 15    6      16    6 

Laid  Cheviot       do,.unwasJied ....  16    0      17    6 

Do,  do.. washed 18    9      22    0 

White  Cheviot    do.. do     30    0      32    0 

LEEDS  FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKET,  July  25.— The 
transactions  are  not  considerable,  and  prices  are  stationary.  lu 
low  Wool  the  demand  continues  inactive. 


MANURES. 

PRICES    CVRREi'fT    OF    GUANO, 

Peruvian  Guano 2'er  ton£l-i    8    Qto£]Z    0  0 

„      D.  first  class  {damaged)..      ,,      11    6    0          0    0  0 

Bolivian  Guano    {none)     ,,        0    0    0          0    0  0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES,  ^c. 

Nitrate  Soda ,,      19  10    0        21     0  0 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre, mm,,,      ,,      29    0    0        30    0  0 

Sulpihate Ammonia ,,      16    0     0        17    0  0 

Muriate      ditto ,,      22    0    0        23    0  0 

Super2)hos2)hatc  of  Lime    ,,       60    0  0    00 

Soda  Ash  or  Alkali ,,        0    0     0         8    0  0 

Gypsum  ., ,,         2     0     0          2  10  0 

Coprolitc ,,        4    5    0          4  10  0 

Sulphate  of  Copper,   or    Roman 

Vitrioijor  Wheat  steeping.,,.      ,,      42    0    0        43    0  0 

Salt  ,,        16    0          2    0  0 

Bones,  Dust  perqr.X    5    0          I    G  0 

,,      ^  inch ,,        14    0          16  0 

Oil  Vitriol, concentrated  perlb   0    0     1          0    0  0 

„          Brown „        0    0    Of        0     0  0 

Rape  Cakes ...pcrtonl    0    0          7  10  0 

Linseed  Cakes — 

Thin  American  in  brls.  oi  bags     ,,      11     0    0        11  10  0 

Thick  ditto  round    ,        9  10    0        10    0  0 

Marseilles   .....o       ,        9  10    0        10    0  0 

English „,      „      10    0    0          0    0  0 

PiCKFORDaud  Keen,  35,  Leadenliall-street. 

Williams  ima  Co.,  24,  Mark  Lane,  Azotic jE6  10  0 

Manufactured   by  Hodgson  and  St7)i2)son,     Wakejield,  and 

Matthews  and  Co.,   Driffield, 

Ammonia-Phosphate  and  Nitro-Phosphate,  2)crton£8    0  0 

Su2)erphospltate  of  Lime „          7    0  0 

Agricultural  Chemical   Works,  Stowmarket,  Siiff'olk. 

Prentice's  Cereal  Manure  for  Corn  Crops,  per  ton     £■(  10  0 

Prentice's  Turiiip  Mamtre    ,,      £"7    0  0 

Prentice's  Superphosphate  of  Lime  .. ., ,      ^6  10  0 

Lancashire  Manure  Company, 
Widnes,    near     Warrington,    J.    Knight    and    Co.'s 

Nitrogenizcd  Bone  Manures per  ton    jf 8  15  0 

Manure  /f^orks,  Qrovehill,  Beverley, 

Tigar  and  Co.'sCelebrated Turnip  Ma7iurcs,  per  ton £7  10  0 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

Saturday, July  26. 

s.  d,  s,  d. 

Market  Hides,  b(i  to  U  lbs 0    8|  4  0  per  lb. 

Do,            04      lilbs 0     4  0  4J    „ 

Do.           7i      8!)lbs ,     0    4i  0  4|  „. 

Do.           80      l-Slbs 0    4|  0  6  „ 

Do.           88      96lbs 0    5  0  5i  „ 

Horse  Hides  each 6    6  0  0  „ 

Calf  Skins,  light 8    0  3  6  „ 

Do.       full 7    6  0  0  „ 

Lambs 2    8  4  0  „ 

Shearlings 19  2  6  „ 


Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,246,  Strand,  London. 
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PLATE  I. 
A    HEREFORD    OX, 

THE   PROPERTY    OF   MR.   WILLIAM    HEATH,    OF    LUDHAM    LODGE,    NORFOLK, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  with  the  extra  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  and  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  were  a%varded  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Cattle  Show,  Dec,  1855. 


PLATE  11. 
RONALD, 

THE    FAVOURITE    CHARGER    OF   THE   RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    EARL    OF   CARDIGAN. 

Ronald  is  the  horse  on  which  Lord  Cardigan  led  the  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava.  We  believe  he 
is  quite  thorough-bred  ;  and  is  certainly  of  rare  stamp  and  substance.  His  lordship,  however,  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  sportsman  has  long  been  proverbial  for  his  good  judgment  in  horse-flesh.  He  has 
gone  quite  as  brilliantly  over  Northamptonshire  as  even  in  the  Crimea — as  usual  in  the  front. 

Ronald — a  chesnut,  and  bred  by  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton — according  to  an  agricultural  friend 
who  brings  down  some  sixteen  stone,  is  just  the  horse  he  has  been  long  looking  for — with  two  good 
ends,  and  something  between  them.  As  a  national  matter  we  commend  the  sort  to  the  best  attention 
of  our  agricultural  societies :  it  is  an  important  duty  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  such,  considering 
how  continually  they  are  in  request,  and  how  ready  the  whole  world  is  to  look  to  England  for  both  the 
model  and  the  supply. 


THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    WHEAT    PLANT. 


BY     CUTHBERT     W.     JOHNSON,     F.R.S. 


On  some  former  occasions,  we  have  examined 
together  many  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  In  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  Professor  Buckman  has  pursued  the 
same  interesting  research ;  and  at  no  period  of  the 
year  can  we,  perhaps,  again  examine  the  subject 
more  usefully  than  on  the  very  verge,  as  it  were,  of 
wheat  seed-time. 

The  choice  of  the  seed  is  a  primary  question  :  it 
is  here  that  in  our  cultivation  we  deviate,  as  we  too 

OLD  SERIES.] 


often  do,  from  nature.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
wheat,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  sown  where 
they  are  ripened ;  unless  carried  by  the  winds  or 
by  animals,  they  are  reproduced  for  a  series  of 
years  on  the  same  soil ;  in  consequence,  the  plant 
yields  small  seeds — perhaps  degenerate.  The  far- 
mer avoids  these  ill  results  by  changing  the  soil; 
by  carefully  manuring  his  land;  and  by  varying 
his  seed.  He  notes,  too,  that  in  this  alteration  of 
seed,  certain  facts,  with  regard  to  the  new  wheat, 
are  beneficially  to  be  regarded.  In  his  prize  essay, 
N  [VOL.  XLV.— No.  3. 
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the  Professor  has  alluded  to  some  of  these,  and 
especially  to  the  practice  of  the  Gloucestershire 
farmers:  he  observes  (p.  183),  "That  seed  wheat 
should  always  be  chosen  from  a  poor  soil  for  the 
seeding  of  a  richer  one,  and  from  a  cold  climate  for 
cultivation  in  a  warmer;  by  acting  contrary  to  this 
rule,  we  induce  disease  and  a  shortness  in  the  yield. 
In  Gloucestershire  the  hill  farmer  chooses  seed 
from  the  exposed  chalk  Wolds  of  Wiltshire,  while 
the  vale  farmer  procures  his  seed  wheat  from  the 
hills.  But  in  the  same  manner  as  spring  wheat 
may  be  cultivated  into  a  winter  variety,  so  may  any 
kind  of  wheat  become  acclimatised  by  careful  cul- 
tivation ;  this,  however,  sometimes  entails  a  slight 
change  of  form;  and  hence  have  arisen  tall  and 
dwarf  varieties,  early  and  late  forms,  and  numerous 
others.  "  New  varieties  of  wheat,"  adds  Mr. 
Buckman,  "are  constantly  becoming  the  fashion 
with  the  agriculturist ;  but  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  this  is  the  result  of  caprice,  as  it  is  the  nature 
of  derivative  plants  to  lose  some  of  their  qualities 
after  a  long  career  of  changes,  and  hence  varieties 
are  always  useful  as  a  change,  and  the  more 
distinctive  these  are,  if  adapted  for  our  soil  and 
climate,  the  better." 

The  variety  of  the  seed  wheat,  however,  is  not 
the  only  very  material  consideration ;  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  it  has  long  engaged  the  farmer's 
attention.  He  strives,  and  commonly  successfully, 
to  prevent  blight,  by  immersing  the  seed  wheat  in 
brine,  or  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. ;  the 
beneficial  effect  of  which  he  is  used  to  attribute, 
perhaps  with  correctness,  to  the  fact  that  these 
substances  kill  the  minute  sporules  or  seeds  of  the 
fungi  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  seed 
wheat,  and  are  the  origin  of  the  parasitical  fungi 
which  constitute  blight.  "  But  my  own  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  together  with  careful 
investigation,"  remarks  Professor  Buckman,  "  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  beneficial  action 
of  these  steeps  depends  upon  their  destroying  the 
germinating  power  of  malform.ed  and  diseased 
seeds ;"  and  he  recounts  some  experiments  which, 
he  thinks,  show  that  the  pickling  of  wheat  destroys 
the  seed  so  as  to  prevent  germination  when  the 
seed  is  diseased  or  ill-formed ;  but  that  if  perfect 
seed  were  always  employed,  no  pickling  is  at  all 
necessary,  it  being  perfectly  true  that  a  diseased 
progeny  must  result  from  an  imperfect  stock  in 
plants  as  v/ell  as  in  animals. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  most  beneficially 
placed,  is  a  question  not  in  general  very  carefully 
regarded.  If  we  follow  Nature  here,  we  shall  find 
her  seeds  mostly  dispersed  or  germinating  at,  or 
close  to,  the  surface  ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
case  of  some  kind  of  seeds,  that  if  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  germinate,  when  thus 


placed,  better  than  in  any  other  situation.  As, 
however,  with  our  field  operations,  it  is  not  possible 
to  leave  seeds  thus  exposed  to  their  various  enemies, 
and  as  it  is  necessary  to  cover  them  with  earth,  the 
next  enquiry  that  promises  to  be  interesting  is  (still 
confining  our  attention  to  the  wheat  plant)  what 
depth  from  the  surface  happens  to  be  practically 
the  best?  Now  the  experiments  of  Buckman  and 
of  Petri  seem  to  concur  in  placing  the  depth  at 
from  one  to  two  inches,  as  that  possessing  the 
maximum  advantage.  The  result  of  the  experiments 
of  Petri  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  result  of  sowing  given  quantities  of  wheat 
at  different  depths  : — 


Seed  sown  to 

Came  above 

Proportion  of  plants 

the  depth  of 

ground  in 

that 

came  up. 

4  inch. 

11 

days. 

7 

8" 

1 

12 

all 

2 

18 

i 

3        „ 

20 

3 

4 

4 

21 

5 

22 

f 

6       „ 

23 

i 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  number  of  seeds 
which  produced  plants  decreased  in  number,  as 
the  depth  beyond  one  inch  increased ;  and  we  well 
remember  some  experiments  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  some  barley  followed  a  similar  progressive 
rule,  until  when  sown  at  a  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
it  entirely  ceased  to  produce  plants. 

And  if  the  depth  materially  influences  the  grovs'th 
of  the  seed,  so  also,  as  the  farmer  is  well  aware,  does 
the  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  sown.  But 
although  wepossess  this  general  knowledge,  yet,  until 
theexperiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  we  had 
none  which  gave  the  result  of  sowing  the  same 
wheat  on  the  same  soil  in  each  month  of  the  year. 
In  the  trials  by  Professor  Buckman,  he  sowed  in 
1851  and  1852  red  Lammas  wheat  in  plots,  on  the 
14th  of  each  month,  from  June  1851  to  May  1852: 
the  results  he  has  thus  tabulated  : — 


Height. 

Length  of 
head. 

Remarks, 

1851. 

ft.     in. 

June. , . . 

3       5 

3 

Clean  straw. 

July.... 

2     10 

2 

Ditto, 

Aug .... 

4        1 

4 

Ditto. 

Sept .... 

3     11 

4 

Ditto. 

Oct 

3     10 

4 

Rather  blighted. 

Nov .... 

3       9 

4 

Ditto. 

Dec 

3     10 

Si- 

Much  blighted. 

1852. 

Jan 

3     10 

Si 

Ditto. 

Feb 

3       6 

4i 

Ditto. 

March.. . 

— 

^  Failed  as  a  crop, 

April 

— 

>but     some    ears 

May. .  . . 

— 

J  ripened. 
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The  summing  up  of  Mr.  Buckinan  I  have 
abbreviated  in  the   following  paragraphs  :  — 

The  winter  was  mild  and  wet-all  the  samples  were 
gathered  in  August.  One  chief  difference  between 
winter  and  spring  wheat  is,that  winter  wheat  sends 
out  new  roots  and  fresh  fibrils  in  the  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  tillers,  and  forms  tufts,  each  shoot  of 
which  also  roots  like  the  central  blade,  and  all  this 
second  growth  occurs  just  when  spring  wheat  is 
coming  up.  In  spring  wheat  there  is  little  disposi- 
tion to  tiller :  as  the  growth  is  quick,  the  root  has  no 
period  of  rest,  and  therefore  its  fibres  and  fibrils 
are  developed  regularlj',  and  have  no  fresh  impulse 
of  growth  like  wheat  that  has  stood  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  is  prepared  to  meet  the  milder  season  of 
spring  with  an  invigorated  constitution,  and  an 
appetite  that  requires  new  roots  and  fresh  rootlets 
to  supply.  It  is  on  this  account  tha:t  winter  wheat 
can  be  transplanted  in  spring  with  but  little  check 
to  its  growth,  and  even  the  tufts  can  be  divided  into 
slips,  which  is  indeed  a  useful  mode  of  augmenting 
our  crop  in  experiments  upon  new  and  rare  varieties. 
The  seed  having  been  sown  as  evenly  as  possible 
at  the  required  depth,  the  following  changes  take 
place  : — The  grain  begins  to  obtain  moisture  from 
the  soil,  and  consequently  enlarges  in  size.  In  a 
few  days  the  embryo  shows  a  great  change ;  it  has 
become  enlarged — the  lower  part  soon  protruding 
as  a  rootlet — the  upper  as  a  bud,  which  will  quickly 
develop  leaves.  Coincident  with  this  proceed  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  cotyledon,  from  which  the 
germ  is  supplied  with  its  food,  until  the  roots  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  leaves  on  the  other,  become 
capable  of  acting — the  one  as  purveyors,  and  the 
other  as  eliminators  of  that  food  with  which  the 
plant  may  be  suiTounded,  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  upon  which  depends  its  after  wel- 
fare. If  wholesome  food  for  the  plant  be  in  the 
soil,  it  progresses  favourably:  if  the  reverse,  disease 
or  death  will  be  the  result.  If  the  supply  of  these 
be  insufficient,  the  produce  is  small;  if  too  great, 
we  get  blighted  leaves  and  straw,  with  too  small  a 
proportion  of  corn.  If  bad  seed  be  sown,  we  have 
a  diseased  and  malformed  plant,  resulting  in  their 
diseased  and  consequently  blighted  grain.  All 
this,  however,  depends  upon  the  air  the  plants  get 
to  breathe:  if  full  of  noxious  vapour,  they  die;  a 
small  quantity  of  such  gases  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphurous-acid  gas,  and  muriatic-acid 
gas,  acting  as  a  poison,  and  thus  preventing  wheat 
from  being  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  some  chemical 
and  manufacturing  works. 

The  nature  of  the  food  which  the  wheat  plant 
derives  from  the  soil,  is  known  to  materially  influ- 
ence the  composition  of  the  plant  and  the  seed. 
Thus  Hembstaedt  long  since  found,  by  some 
experiments   v,'ith    wheat  dressed    with   different 


manures,  that  when  wheat,  which  was  grown  on 
land  without  any  manure,  yielded  9.2  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  that  it  yielded,  when  dressed  with 

Vegetable  matter 9.6  per  cent. 

Cow  dung 12.0         „ 

Sheep  dung 32.9         » 

Kight  soil 33.14       „ 

The  constituents  of  these  decomposing  applications 
are  assimilated  by  the  plant  either  in  the  gaseous 
form,  at  the  moment  of  their  extrication,  or  when 
they  are  dissolved  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  a  more  extended  and  varied 
examination  of  the  moisture  of  the  same  soils  in 
their  simple  state,  and  when  dressed  with  various 
manures,  might  be  productive  of  useful  results ; 
and  this  has  been,  although  but  partially,  accom- 
plished by  Professor  Way,  when  he  was  examining 
the  drainage  waters  from  the  rich  hop-grounds  of 
Surrey  and  from  other  lands ;  and  if  we  regard  the 
composition  of  such  drainage  waters  as  affording  a 
tolerably  fair  view  of  that  of  the  moisture  retained 
in  the  surface  soil,  and  from  which  the  wheat  plant 
derives  at  least  the  mineral  portion  of  its  food,  then 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  composition  of  the 
mineral  substances  or  ash  of  the  wheat  plant  with 
those  contained  in  land  drainage  water. 

Now  in  the  following  table  mil  be  found — I.  The 
substances  found  in  100  parts  of  the  seed;  II.  of 
the  straw  and  chaff  of  some  Hoptoun  wheat  (Jour. 
Roy.  Aff.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  631);  and  III.  and  IV. 
the  matters  (given  in  grains)  contained  in  an 
imperial  gallon  of  two  (previously  filtered)  drain 
waters,  from  two  fields  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Paine,  at 
Farnham,  in  Surrey  (ib.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  133) : — 


Silica 

Phosphoric  acid  . . 
Sulphuric  acid. . . . 

Chlorine 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Peroxide  of  Iron. . 
„        Alumina. 

Potash 

Soda 


Here,  then,  we  find  all  the  chief  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  wheat  plant,  in  the  water  of  a  cul- 
tivated soil;  and  in  the  same  land-waters  were 
found,  in  each  imperial  gallon  (in  grains)  : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

5.63 

69.36 

0.95 

0.45 

43.98 

5.24 

trace 

0.12 

0.21 

4.43 

1.65 

5.15 

— 

. — 

0.70 

1.10 

1.80 

6.96 

4.85 

7.19 

11.69 

1.45 

0.68 

2.32 

0.29 

0.73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.40 

0.05 

34.51 

11.79 

trace 

trace 

1.87 

— 

1.0 

2.17 

Soluble  organic 
matter. 

7.0 
7.40 


Nitric  acid. 

7.17 
14,74 


Ammonia. 


0.018 
0.018 


It  is  one  satisfactory  result  of  the  examination  of 
these  drainage  waters,  that  the  substances  they 
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carry  away  from  the  soil  are  not  so  very  material  in 
amount  as  at  first  sight  we  might  be  led  to  suppose ; 
for  as  Mr.  Way  remarks,  "  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  as  the  drains  are  at  a  depth  of  from  four  to 
five  feet,  all  the  soil  to  that  depth  is  concerned  in 
furnishing  the  substances  which  we  find  in  the 
water.  Assuming  that  a  superficial  inch  of  soil 
over  an  acre  to  weigh  100  tons,  and  that  the  drains 
lie  at  only  40  inches  from  the  surface,  we  shall  have 
4,000  tons  of  soil  subject  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water;  and  we  shall  find  by  calculation  that 
the  quantity  of  potash  removed  from  the  soil  in  the 
year  by  drainage,  would  be  represented  by  the 
decimal  -00001  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 


whole  of  the  soil  were  analyzed  before  and  after 
this  quantity  (71bs.  per  acre)  was  removed,  there 
would  be  found  no  greater  diflference  in  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  soil  than  the  one  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain. 

These  examinations  will  hardly  fail  to  interest 
those  of  my  readers  who  have  considered  the  mode 
in  which  plants  absorb  their  food  from  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  and 
all  such  laborious  steps,  by  which  we  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  organic  bodies, 
assuredly  tend  to  place  our  most  practical  eflforts 
on  a  bettei',  since  upon  a  more  intelligible, 
foundation. 


OUR  BEST  BREEDS  OF  STOCK,  AND  THE  PROPER  CHANNEL 

FOR  THEIR  EXTENSION. 


Agriculturists  are  thought  to  be  proverbial  for  the 
tardiness  they  display  as  regards  the  adoption  of  new 
discoveries,  or  the  application  of  new  methods  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  by  way  of  example  we  revert  to  a  former 
article,  wherein  we  remarked  upon  the  slow  progress 
that  attended  the  introduction  of  improved  Shorthorns 
into  many  of  the  districts  of  this  kingdom,  where  at 
present  they  are  only  known  by  name.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, very  true  that  crosses  from  that  valuable  breed 
now  constitute  the  chief,  in  point  of  number,  of  all  other 
breeds  that  weekly  reach  the  metropolitan  markets, 
•whilst  their  excellence  is  established  by  their  first  at- 
tracting attention  from  butchers  and  salesmen  imme- 
diately upon  the  opening  of  any  market.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  acknowledged  superiority,  it  is  painful  to 
witness  the  large  number  of  very  inferior  animals  that 
are  monthly  driven  from  town  to  town  in  seai-ch  of  cus- 
tomers ;  and  still  more  so  to  find  men  heedlessly  carry- 
ing on  a  pursuit  wherein  the  breed  of  the  animal  not 
only  constitutes  its  quality,  but  also  its  fiittening  pro- 
perties—the two  chief  essentials  of  profitable  grazing. 

The  force  of  habit  with  every  class  is  too  well  known 
to  be  disputed.  The  same  plan  pursued  by  the  father 
is  too  often  carried  out  by  the  son  with  little  variation, 
for  long  periods  together ;  and  we  find  upon  one  farm 
Galloway  Scots,  upon  another  North  Wales  runts, 
Herefords,  or  other  varieties  of  breeds  year  after 
year,  for  generations.  Now,  it  would  require  great 
powers  of  reasoning  to  convince  eitlier  tliat  the  mode 
pursued  was  not  under  all  circumstances  the  best. 
In  this,  then,  we  have  an  insujjerable  difiiculty 
to  overcome;  and  admitting  it  to  be  in  part  effected, 
how  are  the  respective  occupiers  to  be  accommodated, 
so  as  to  enable  themselves  to  secure  the  opportunity 
of  improving  their  breeds  of  cattle  ?  pre-supposing 
that  improved  shorthorns  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  district.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  small 
farmers,  keeping  a  few  cows  each,  could  purchase  a  bull 
of  the  description  required ;  and  as  to  combining  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  might  as  well  be  expected  of  them  to 
combiue  for  subverting  the  constitution ,    Therefore  it  is 


that  things  continue  as  they  have  been,  until  chance 
directs  some  spirited  individual  to  locate  in  the  district, 
and  to  carry  with  him,  in  addition  to  other  "new-fangled 
things,"  a  bull  of  the  "  right  sort  of  breed." 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  have  the  facility  of  conveying  to  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  it  visits  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  improved  breeds  of  animals  by  the  specimens 
exhibited,  and  so  far  to  stimulate  enterprise  and  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i-esidents 
of  districts  might  be  called  upon  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  securing  them,  and 
not,  as  hitherto,  allow  them  all  to  be  sold  either  to  fo- 
reign agents,  or,  to  become  returned  to  the  respective 
localities  from  which  they  had  proceeded,  conferring 
no  other  benefit  upon  the  district  they  have  vacated 
than  that  of  gratifying  an  unprofitable  curiosity. 

Whoever  inspects  the  herds  of  Irish  cattle  that  are 
now  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  and  sold  for  grazing 
purposes,  must  be  struck  with  the  gxeat  im- 
provement in  the  breed  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
description  of  cattle  within  the  last  ten  yeai'S.  But 
whilst  it  is  apparent  that  this  must  have  been  effected 
by  judicious  crossing,  let  them  take  a  cursory  inspection 
of  tlieir  own  immediate  district,  and  endeavour  by 
comparison  to  ascertain  if  a  like  improvement  has 
followed.  In  a  majority  of  cases  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  little  if  any  advance  will  be  found 
to  have  taken  place.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
solemn  reflection,  not  only  individually  but  collectively, 
that,  in  an  age  when  progress  is  the  watchword,  any 
class  should  be  found  standing  still. 

The  committees  appointed  to  take  the  preparatory 
steps  for  the  introduction  of  the  Society  to  any  future 
locality  would  render  essential  service  by  impressing 
the  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  upon  the  agriculturists  of  the  district 
selected,  as  collectively  much  might  be  done  in  pur- 
chasing some  of  the  best  animals.  In  fact,  unless 
something  of  this  nature  is  accomplished,  we  fear  that 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  sought  to  be  attained  will 
scarcely  be  secured — rather,  as  now,  gratifying  curio- 
sity than  conferriug  sub.stantial  benefit  upou  the  dis- 
tricts visited. 
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THE    REAPING    MACHINE    AS    AN    IMPLEMENT    OF    PRACTICAL    UTILITY. 


The  judges'  award  over  the  adjourned  trial  of  the 
reapers  is  of  rather  a  Delphic  character.  The  Romans 
may  conquer  you,  or  you  may  conquer  the  Romans. 
Crosskill  may  at  first  sound  better  than  Dray,  though 
for  its  especial  object  Dray  may  yet  be  "  the  best 
machine."  For  years  now  have  we  thus  been  ringing 
the  changes.  At  first  Crosskill's  Bell  is  indisputably 
to  be  preferred;  then  Mr.  Dray  has  his  turn  with  his 
improvement  on  Hussey  :  and  for  a  third  season,  after 
all  the  deliberate  consideration  of  an  adjourned  trial, 
Burgess  and  Key's  McCormick  is  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared to  be  superior  to  all  others.  This  is  certainly 
rater  perplexing,  though  at  the  same  time  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  is  sufficiently  encouraging.  If  Bell's 
machine  was  good  enough  to  take  a  prize  on  the  first 
trial,  of  course  Dray's  must  be  an  improvement  to 
supersede  it.  McCormick  by  the  same  reasonable 
showing  is  still  further  in  advance ;  and  now  Mr. 
Crosskill,  after  lying  off  for  a  time,  comes  out  again 
and  wins  the  fourth  heat  with  an  implement — excellent 
in  its  original  design,  at  length  perfected  to  something 
more  excellent  still 

Curiously  enough,  however,  any  such  conclusion  is 
but  a  false  one,  after  all.  Either  the  exhibitors  or  the 
public  would  not  appeal"  to  be  in  the  way  of  profiting 
much  by  this  adjourned  trial  at  Boxted.  The  judges 
divide  fifty  pounds  as  near  as  they  well  can  amongst 
three  entries,  toning  down  any  effect  that  may  follow 
placing  a  first,  by  adding  that  the  one  they  mention 
only  in  a  third  degree  is  yet  for  reaping  the  best  of  all. 
The  would-be  customer  scratches  his  head  in  no  little 
doubt  and  perplexity — What  is  best,  or  which  ought 
he  to  have  ?  The  answer  again  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
oracle,  "  I  say  that  Crosskill  and  Burgess  and 
Key  are  to  be  preferred,  but  that  Dray  is  the  best 
reaping  machine."  But  this  is  not  all.  Clever  men 
like  these  makers  have  no  doubt  been  continually 
watching  each  other ;  and  thus,  gaining  a  wi'inkle  here 
and  smoothing  down  an  objection  there,  have  all 
gradually  crept  ou  to  something  like  equal  ability  and 
perfection.  Curiously  enough,  again,  this  is  but  an- 
other as  erroneous  a  supposition  : — "  The  judges  regret 
to  observe  that  very  little  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  class  of  machines  since  last  year." 

What  is  the  farmer  to  do  ?  His  crops  want  harvest- 
ing, labour  is  scarce,  and  indirectly — for  it  comes  very 
much  to  this — there  is  no  machinery  that  he  can  trust 
to.  Get  over  as  he  may  this  present  time,  for  these 
adjourned  trials  come  far  too  late  to  be  of  any  imme- 
diate service,  what  is  he  to  look  forward  to  or  order  for 
another  occasion  ?  We  really  hardly  know  how  to 
advise  him.  The  Boxted  Commission  report  with  very 
faint  praise ;  although,  according  to  all  reports,  the 
implements  would  seem  to  have  worked  very  well  in- 
deed.   Let  us  grant,  still,  that  the  reaping  machine  is 


not  as  yet  perfection  ;  but  a  more  pressing  point  by  far 
for  our  consideration  is — is  it  fit  for  tisel  Could  the 
farmer  with  any  confidence  call  in  its  aid  in  his  present 
difficulty  ?  Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  fair 
play,  not  exactly  always  opposed  to  wet  weather 
and  laid  crops,  would  the  experiment  promise  to 
answer  ? 

Fortunately  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  itself  can 
answer  for  us.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  official  award  of  the  judges,  comes  the  new 
number  of  the  Journal,  We  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity as  yet  to  study  its  more  elaborate  essays.  There 
is,  however,  one  short  paper  that  speaks  so  well  and  so 
directly  to  this  matter,  that  we  would  at  once  call  at- 
tention to  it.  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  with  some  very 
valuable  and  recent  experience  during  his  three  years' 
service  as  a  steward  of  implements,  is  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  to  give,  more  espe- 
cially, his  experience  of  the  reaping  machine.  Mr. 
Hamond  replies  in  this  wise — "  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  it  has  noio  at- 
tained that  degree  of  perfection  iohich  entitles  it  to 
be  classed  amongst  implements  of  real  practical 
utility." 

The  gi'owers  of  grain  will  join  in  with  a  very  ener- 
getic "  Hear,  hear,"  over  this.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Mr.  Hamond'sis  something  more  than  an  opinion.  It 
is  thus  he  proceeds  to  his  practice  : — "  At  the  Lincoln 
Meeting  I  purchased  an  improved  Hussey,  by  Dray, 
with  tipping  board.  This  I  have  used  for  two  harm 
vests,  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  It  has  not  required 
twenty  shillings  in  repairs,  and  is  now  ready  to  go 
to  work  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  The  first  year  I 
cut  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  rye;  the  second,  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
wheat,  besides  oats  and  rye." 

Mr.  Hamond  next  explains  how  he  works  the  ma- 
chine, and  at  what  cost :  interesting  particulars,  to 
which  our  readers  can  easily  refer,  but  for  which  we 
have  not  space.  He  concludes  his  letter,  dated  from 
Westacre,  in  May  last,  by  saying  that  he  "  hopes  to  go 
to  work  next  harvest  with  two  Hussey's  stern-deliveries, 
and  one  Burgess  and  Key's  side-delivery.  The  mow- 
ing of  barley  by  the  latter  at  Mr.  Miles'  last  year 
was  very  near  perfection." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  e/'oMrMflZintroduces  Mr» 
Parrington,  of  Lazenby,  who  expresses  his  "  entire  sa- 
faction  "  with  the  performance  of  Burgess  and  Key's 
M'Cormick  :— "  I  have  cut  with  it  autumn  and  spring- 
sown  wheat,  varying  in  yield  from  thirty-two  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  some  of  it  much  lodged ;  also  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  oats,  so  much  laid  and  twisted  in  parts, 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  any  machine  to  cut 
them  at  all.  One  pair  of  horses  worked  the  machine 
easily  day  after  day  ;  they  have  to  travel  no  faster  than 
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the  ordinary  ploughing  pace;  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  ma- 
naged them  without  any  difficulty." 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Mr.  Hamond  speaks  up 
for  Dray,  Mr.  Parrington  is  equally  strong  for  Burgess 
and  Key.  The  correspondence  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  remarks  of  these  two  gentlemen;  although,  if  ne- 
cessary, many  as  warm  an  advocate  might  be  found  for 
Mr.  Croskill's  persevering  improvements  on  the  Scotch 
invention.  In  the  position  he  now  occupies  he  can 
wellafford  to  hear  this  testimony  to  his  contemporaries — 
in  its  eflect  as  grateful  to  him  as  to  them.  "  The  reap- 
ing machine  has  now  attained  that  degi-ee  of  perfection 
which  entitles  it  to  be  classed  amongst  implem.ents  of 
real  practical  utility." 

The  award  of  the  judges  at  Boxted  would  scarcely 


lead  us  to  believe  as  much.  For  our  own  part  we  can- 
not help  fancying  that  this  decree  is  altogether  a  little 
too  hard  in  its  tone.  Its  tendency,  too,  is  impolitic. 
If  there  is  any  implement  just  now  which  should  be 
encouraged  into  general  use,  it  is  the  reaper.  We 
think,  moreover,  the  merits  of  these  several  inven- 
tions are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  recommendation.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  we  compare  the  award  in  Essex 
with  the  paper  in  the  Journal.  Even  if  there  be  no 
great  improvement  since  last  year,  the  reaper  is 
proved  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  rank  amongst 
the  agricultui-al  implements  "  of  real  practical 
utility." 

A  word  even  now  may  perhaps  be  not  everywhere 
too  late. 
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ADJOURNED  TRIAL  OF  REAPING  MACHINES, 
AT  BOXTED  LODGE,  Aug.  13  &  14,  1856. 

[official  eeport.] 

The  Judges  award  to  Mr.  Alfred  Crosskill  the 
sum  of  ^20,  for  his  "  Improved  Bell's  Reaping  Ma- 
chine." 

To  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  the  sum  of  £\^,  for 
their  "  Improved  McCormick's  Reaping  Machine." 

To  Mr.  William  Dray  the  sum  of  ^15,  for  his 
•'  Improved  Hussey's  Reaper." 

From  the  result  of  these  trials,  the  Judges  regret  to 
observe  that  very  little  improvement  has  been  made  in 
this  class  of  machines  since  last  year. 

They  consider  that  for  general  harvest  purposes,  the 
'machines  of  Mr.  Crosskill  and  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Key  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  for  reaping  only,  they 
think  Mr.  Dray's  decidedly  the  best  machine. 
H.  B.  Caldwell. 
Tnos.  HusKiNSON. 
Wm.  Chalcraft. 
Clare  Sewell  Read. 
Boxted  Lodge,  AiiguH  IWi,  1855. 


ADJOURNED    TRIAL  OF   THE    REAPING 
MACHINES  AT  BOXTED  LODGE. 

THE    STEAM    PLOUGH. 

The  cheering  and  glorious  light  of  Plenty  is  now 
smiling  upon  the  harvest-fields  of  England,  gilded  with 
the  rustling  waves  of  heavily-filled  ears,  which  in  their 
soft  undulations  beneath  the  gentle  pressure  of  ripening 
breezes,  seem  to  solicit  the  reaper's  sickle.  Alas  !  in 
many  places  they  solicit  in  vain  :  the  hands  that  wield 
the  reaping-hook  have  become  scarce  :  the  tide  of  la- 
bour which  in  former  days  came  pouring  in  plentiful 
streams  over  the  harvest-plains  of  England,  has  of  late 
years  flown  into  other  channels,  to  reap  a  different 
harvest — the  golden  fields  of  Australia,  the  fertile  set- 
tlements of  America,  have  absorbed  and  continue  to 


absorb  countless  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  nearer  home,  the  ever  increasing  production 
of  our  industry,  constantly  draws  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  thousands  of  labourers,  whom  the 
prospects  of  a  lighter  labour  and  more  remunerative 
wages  estrange  moi'e  and  more  from  the  farm- 
stead. Yes,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  agricul- 
tural labour  has  become  scarce.  It  is  an  evil  upon 
which  political  economists  have  lately  been  wont  to  ex- 
patiate, according  to  the  bias  of  their  politics  or  econo- 
mical theories.  Party  papers  use  it  as  a  political 
capital,  wherewith  to  uphold  their  own  principles,  and 
actually  fling  it  as  a  reproach  in  the  face  of  their  oppo- 
nents, to  whose  bad  policy  they  blush  not  to  ascribe  its 
existence.  Votaries  of  the  old  policy — and,  mirabile 
dktu .'  there  are  still  such  living  fossils  to  be  found  in 
England — lay  it  to  their  triumphant  antagonist,  com- 
mercial freedom,  who,  it  is  true,  can  well  afford  to  treat 
the  harmless  shaft  with  contempt.  Nevertheless  it  is  an 
evil,  to  which  a  remedy  must  be  speedily  applied. 

In  a  country  like  England,  with  its  uncertain  cli- 
mate, where  what  is  called  a  catching  harvest  is  by  no 
means  the  exception,  the  lack  of  labourers  at  this  criti- 
cal period  is  of  the  most  serious  import.  There  must 
needs  be  a  ready  and  efficient  substitute  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  make  the  most  of  a  sunny  day,  and,  by  tlio 
rapidity  of  the  means  employed,  secure  the  trensures  of 
his  fields,  the  reward  of  his  industry,  from  the  dire 
chances  of  an  unpropitious  climate. 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  remedy 
has  been  found  in  its  entirety,  yet  we  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  state  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought  to 
perfection.  The  trials  of  reaping-machines,  which  took 
place  last  week  at  Boxted  Lodge — the  residence  of  that 
zealous  agriculturist,  William  Fisher  Hobbs — although 
they  failed  to  satisfy  tlie  judges  that  those  implements, 
in  their  present  state,  were  adapted  to  all  circumstances 
of  surface  of  the  ground  and  conditions  of  tlie  crops,  yet 
in  those  circumstances  which  were  suited  to  their  present 
capabilities,  it  is   a  cheering  fact  that  they  performed 
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their  ta§k  remarkably  well.  We  shall  presently  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  few  details  of  the  intorostiiig  opera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  at  Boxted  Lodge;  but  we 
feel  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
that  admirably  mauaged  farm,  where  the  large  aud 
respectable  compauy  of  agriculturists  met  on  Thursday 
last,  found  so  little  to  cavil  at  and  so  much  to  praise, 
and  whoso  distinguished  proprietor  has  been  dispensing, 
with  his  usual  liberality,  such  kind  and  magnificent 
hospitality. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Times,  a  Scotch  agricul- 
tural writer — ^Ir.  Lockhart  Morton — has  given  a  sensi- 
ble description  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  system  of  farming, 
and  of  the  improvements  he  has  achieved  in  his  estate 
since  the  Ti/nen'  Commissioner  visited  it.  The  meed 
of  praise  bestowed  on  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  management 
and  sys'tem  of  farming  appeared  great  even  to  the  writer's 
mind ;  and  lest  his  readers  might  think  it  overstretched, 
he  alludes  to  the  gathering  of  last  week,  and  invites  those 
who  might  doubt  the  justice  of  his  encomiums  to  go 
and  see  for  themselves.  We,  for  our  part,  unhesitatini^ly 
corroborate  Mr.  Lockhart  Morton's  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hobbs;  and  we  will  add  that  to  those  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  that  distinguished  agricul- 
turist— who  are  acquainted  with  his  movements  and 
pursuits — it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  wonder  that  amidst 
the  public  and  disinterested  occupations  he  has  wil- 
lingly taken  upon  himself  to  fulfil,  his  constant  at- 
tendance at  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety necessitating  frequent  absences  from  home,  he 
should  have  succeeded  in  placing  his  farm  in  such  a 
prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Lockhart  Morton  cited  a 
touching  trait  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dickson 
towards  a  worthy  labourer,  on  whom  the  benefit  was 
not  bestowed  in  vain.  We  are  in  a  position  to  allude 
to  one  still  more  benevolent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  because  it  was  applied  not  to  an  individual  only, 
but  to  a  whole  population. 

On  the  day  of  the  private  trial  of  the  reaping- 
machines,  these  implements  had  been  brought  on 
a  piece  of  land  where  their  capabilities  were  sorely 
tested ;  it  was  cultivated  in  furrows,  the  land  ap- 
peared rough,  and  now  and  then  the  reapers  would 
come  to  a  stand-still,  impeded  in  their  movement 
by  the  uneven  surface  of  the  field.  There  also  we 
all  remarked  that  the  crop,  although  good,  was 
nevertheless  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  explained  that 
this  part  of  his  estate  had  only  lately  been  reclaimed  : 
it  was  a  few  years  ago  a  wood,  and  had  not  yet  been 
drained — a  circumstance  which  accounted  for  the 
furrows.  A  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  large 
landed- proprietor  and  a  county  magistrate,  who  stood 
by  us  at  the  time,  told  us  that  tlie  public  ought  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  up- 
rooted his  trees,  and  turned  his  woods  into  corn-fields. 
It  appears  that  when  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  aud 
the  daring  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  last 
inaugurated  as  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  farmers 
of  Essex  were  betrayed  into  a  perfect  panic.  Many  ac- 
tually discharged  the  men  in  their  employ,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  that  supreme  act  of  a  man  M'hose  last  hope 
has  fled — i.  e.  what  is  vulgarly  called  to  shut-up  shop. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boxted  Lodge 
nearly  one  hundred  unfortunate  labourers  on  whom  the 
frantic  disappointment  of  their  employers  had  been 
wreaked,    were    about    to    be     sent    to    the    union, 


when  Fisher  Ilobbs,  bo  it  rocoidcd  to  his  honour, 
nobly  stei)ped  forward,  and  pointing  out  to  his 
woods,  his  undrained  fields,  his  small  inclosures, 
his  weedy  land — he  had  not  been  long  in  possession 
of  his  estate — bid  the  unfortunate  labourers  to  resume 
their  tools,  and  ke])t  them  in  his  employ  until  his 
neighbours  who  hud  turned  thorn  out  had  opened 
their  eyes,  and  commenced  to  reap  the  benefits  of  that 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  the 
new  policy  of  the  man  they  abused  and  accused  of 
being  the  cause  of  their  ruin  had  created  all  over  the 
country.  Wo  shall  not  comment  on  such  a  trait  as 
this,  but  leave  its  appreciation  to  the  sense  of  our 
readers. 

Wednesday,  the  13th  instant,  was  the  day  selected 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  private  trial 
of  the  reaping  machines.  It  had  been  previously 
determined  to  exclude  the  public  from  the  judges' 
operations  on  that  day,  to  insure  a  greater  liberty 
to  their  investigations  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  implements  submitted  to  their  judgment.  Four 
machines  were  tried  :  Crosskill's  Bell  reaper,  McCor- 
mick's  by  Burgess  and  Key,  Dray's  Hussey,  and 
Palmer's  Union.  They  were  first  put  into  a  field  in 
front  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  residence,  containing  about 
fifty-four  acres  of  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  some  of  which 
was  much  laid.  Crosskill's  machine,  being  propelled 
before  the  horses — a  rather  novel-looking  arrange- 
ment— was  first  started,  in  order  to  make  a  roadway 
for  the  others.  Now  this  is  not  a  slight  merit  of  that 
ingenious  implement  — that  it  can  cut  in  any  direction, 
a  very  simple  contrivance  enabling  it  to  deliver  the 
corn  on  either  side  of  the  platform.  In  those  parts 
where  the  wheat  was  much  laid,  Crosskill's  decidedly 
showed  its  superiority,  always  removing  the  whole  clean 
off"  the  ground  without  even  touching  the  overlaid  corn, 
or  nipping  off  any  of  the  overhanging  ears,  and  strew- 
ing them  upon  the  stubble.  They  were  next  put  upon 
an  undrained  furrowed  piece  of  land,  that  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  ;  and  there  the  work  was  not  so  good. 
Crosskill's  machine  was  now  and  then  sticking  fast  into 
tlie  uneven  gi-ound,  especially  when  the  off  wheels  de- 
scended into  the  furrow  ;  the  machine  not  having  been 
previously  adapted  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  soil.  The 
other  reapers,  by  taking  a  lesser  breadth,  were  certainly 
enabled  to  do  their  work  rather  better ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  not  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  we  could  have 
wished  to  witness.  They  were  then  removed  to  a  most 
magnificent  piece  of  oats,  in  which  they  did  their  work 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  possible;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  advantage  possessed  by  Crosskill's 
machine  to  cut  a  road  right  into  the  midst  of  the  field, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  task  indeed  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  to  decide  which  bore  the  palm  of 
superiority.  Thus  ended  the  programme  of  that  day's 
perlbrmauce. 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  gloomy  sky  and  a  shower 
of  rain  seemed  to  threaten  to  mar  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  great  number  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
a  good  many  tenant  farmers,  labourers,  &c.,  began  to 
assemble  at  Boxted  Lodge,  where  very  complete  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  give  them  a  most  hospitable 
reception.  On  the  lawn  before  the  house  a  spacious 
tent  had  been  erected ;  and  when,  now  and  then,  an 
indiscreet  gust  of  wind  lifted  up  the  jealously  closed 
canvas,  the  delighted  eye  of  longing  bystanders  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  two  rows  of  tables,  well  laden  with 
shining  decanters  and  a  goodly  array  of  sundry  viands 
and  dishes  most  provokingly  inviting. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  the  reaping  machines  were 
tried  in  a  field  of  barley,  much  laid,  and  already  wet 
from  the  rain  that  was  then  pouring  ;  but  as  it  might 
have  well  been  surmised   beforehand,  the  four  imple- 
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ments  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  They 
were  then  brought  back  to  the  large  field  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  where,  to  the  delight  of  a  numerous 
assembly  which  the  return  of  fine  weather  and  bright 
sunshine  had  greatly  increased,  they  did  their  work  in 
right  good  earnest,  the  large  extent  of  wheat  dis- 
appearing as  by  magic,  hemmed  in  as  it  was  by  three 
of  the  machines— Crosskill's  having  been  removed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  field,  where  a  gxeater  length 
enabled  it  to  show  its  particular  excellence  to  a  greater 
advantage.  It  was  then  that  the  dynamometer  was 
applied  to  the  machines  in  order  to  ascertain  the  stress 
necessary  for  their  motion.  Here  follows  the  result  of 
that  interesting  operation : — 

Crosskill's   Breadth  cut,  5  feet  4  inches. 

},  Draught,  4  cwts. 

Burgess  &  Key  ....  Breadth  cut,  5  feet  4  inches. 
55  Draught,  2  cwts.  3  quarters. 

Dray's  Hussey    ....  Breadth  cut,  4  feet  3  inches. 

„  Draught,  3  cwts. 

Palmer's  Union  ....  Breadth  cut,  4  feet  3  inches. 

„  Di-aught,  3  cwts.  7  lbs. 

This  terminated  the  trials,  and  the  judges  withdrew 
to  consider  their  award,  which  was  subsequently  read 
at  the  dinner,  to  which,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  large 
number  sat  down,  doing  ample  justice  to  the  magnifi- 
cent spread  so  liberally  supplied  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs. 
When  the  noise  of  knives  and  forks,  which  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions  were  vigorously  plied,  had  at 
last  been  hushed,  the  Steward  of  Implements,  Sir 
Archibald  Macdonald,  handed  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  the  following  award : — 

"  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
"Adjourned    Trial    of     Reaping    Machines 
AT    BoxTED  Lodge,  August  13th   and  14th, 
1856. 

"  The  Judges  award  to  Mr.  Alfred  Crosskill,  for  his 
Improved  Bell's  Reaping  Machine,  the  sum  of  £20. 

"  To  Mr.  William  Dray,  for  his  Hussey's  Improved 
Reaper,  the  sum  of  ^15. 

"To  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key,  for  their  Improved 
McCormick's  Reaper,  the  prize  of  £15. 

"From  the  result  of  these  trials,  the  judges  regret 
to  observe  that  very  little  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  class  of  machines  since  last  year.  They  con- 
sider that  for  general  harvest  purposes  the  machines  of 
Mr.  Crosskill  and  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  are  to  be 
preferred,  but  for  reaping  only  they  think  Mr.  Dray's 
decidedly  the  best  machine." 

(Signed  by  the  Judges). 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Boxted  Lodge  gathering,  M-hich  was 
undoubtedly  the  trial  of  Fowler's  steam  plough.  In 
the  very  field  where  the  reaping  machines  had 
been  at  work,  a  space  was  cleared,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  plough  the  land  scarcely  relieved 
of  its  burthen.  It  was  even  anticipated,  we  believe, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  wonderful  rapidity  of 
mechanical  operation,  to  reap,  plough,  harrow, 
and  actually  sow  the  same  field  in  one  day,  besides 
thrashing,  gi-inding,  kneading,  and  baking  a  loaf  of 
bread  out  of  the  crop  that  was  standing  in  the  field 
that  very  morning — a  feat  which  was  actually  done. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  but,  had  it  not  been  for  an  un- 
toward accident  that  happened  to  one  of  the  valves  of 
the  steam-engines,  and  which  took  the  whole  day  to 
repair,  the  former  feat  would  have  likewise  been 
achieved.  Another  cause  of  delay  was  the  unprece- 
dented length  of  the  field,  which  demanded  an  extra 
supply  of  wire  rope;  the  judges  being  anxious,  as  well 
as  the  inventor  himself,  that  the  power  necessary  to 


draw  the  plough,  together  with  a  heavy  length  of  wire 
rope,  should  be  satisfactorily  tested.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  drawbacks  and  disappointments,  by  dint  of 
exertions,  the  accident  was  repaired,  a  sufficient  length 
of  rope  was  paid  off",  and  everything  made  ready  for 
the  morrow ;  and  by  6  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
the  steam  was  up,  and  the  plough  cleaving  and  up- 
turning its  four  furrows  with  wonderful  regularity  and 
efficiency.  The  soil  consists  of  a  hard  shingly  marl, 
almost  Ijaked  by  the  drought,  and,  with  a  depth  of 
seven  inches  and  a  great  length  of  wire  rope,  required 
a  great  strain  to  propel  the  plough  through ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  it  went,  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
marvellous  ease  and  rapidity. 

What  strikes  one,  in  this  great  invention,  is  the 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  every  appliance  pertaining 
to  it;  the  plough,  the  pulleys,  the  mode  of  moving  the 
fulcra  to  and  fio,  the  way  in  which  the  fixity  of  these 
is  secured,  the  ingenious  method  of  diminishing  the 
friction  of  the  rope  by  means  of  portable  pulleys, 
themselves  pi'ovided  with  wheels  for  their  easy  re- 
moval— everything,  in  fact,  is  so  plain,  so  homely, 
that  the  dullest  intellect  grasps  the  whole  at  once,  and 
fully  understands  the  principle  and  its  application. 

The  result  of  last  Thursday's  trial  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  even  the  most  sceptical  pooh-poohing 
old  farmers  tliat  it  had  come  to  pass  at  last,  when  steam 
cultivation  was  a  great  fact ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  the  meeting  at  Boxted  Lodge  will  henceforth  be 
celebrated  as  having  consecrated  as  a  reality  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  It  was 
most  enthusiastically  proclaimed  at  the  dinner  by 
serious  and  practical  men,  who  manfully  owned  their 
former  incredulity,  and  now  paid  a  willing  homage  to, 
and  a  ready  acknowledgment  of,  the  reality  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  at  last  discovered 
that  which  but  a  few  months  ago  appeared  to  all  but 
enthusiastic  or  cracked-brain  men  a  quixotic  utopy, 
the  attempt  to  realize  which  would  undoubtedly  send 
its  votaries  to  the  Insolvent's  Court  or  a  mad-house. 

The  more  important  speech  on  this  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre,  who  is 
so  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  Nestor  of  English 
Agriculture  in  skill  and  wisdom  at  least,  if  not  in  age. 
That  gentleman,  alluding  to  some  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  De  la  Trehonnais  respecting  the  steam 
plough,  avowed  that  from  that  day  his  prejudices 
against  that  great  invention  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  see  one  of  those  implements  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lived.  He  fully  recognized  it 
as  an  established  fact,  and  his  announcement  of  that 
opinion  was  received  by  deafening  cheers,  plainly  show- 
ing that  the  numerous  and  influential  audience  that 
applauded  him  fully  concurred  in  his  sentiments. 

The  result  of  last  Thursday's  trial  of  Fowler's 
steam  plough  was  as  follows : — The  plough  went 
through  the  land  at  the  rate  of  1  acre  28  perches 
per  hour,  employing  a  force  equal  to  twenty-two- 
horse  power.  To  perform  tlie  same  amount  of  work 
with  horses  it  would  require  nine  ploughs,  and  of 
course  eighteen  strong  horses.  This  authentic  result 
speaks  for  itself;  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Fowler  will  at 
last  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
general,  and  especially  at  those  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  encouragement  which  so  much  per- 
seveiance,  ingenuity,  and  mechanical  skill  so  i-ichly 
deserve.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  society  for  obtaining  the  prize 
of  £500  offered  for  the  best  practical  adaptation  of 
steam  to  land-cultivation,  but  if  they  consist  ab- 
stractedly in  the  di.<cov(ry  of  a  practical  and  econo- 
mical mode  of  preparing  the  soil  by  means  of  steam, 
we  fearlessly  assert  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Fowler  is 
fully  entitled  to  that  reward.  T. 
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MEETING   AT   ATHLONE. 


The  Irish  Society  appears  this  year  under  far  more 
encouraging  auspices.  Since  the  meeting  at  Carlow  it 
has  been  thoroughly  re-organised.  Acting,  mainly  we 
believe,  on  the  sound  advice  of  their  President,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Council  manfully  re- 
solved to  abrogate  in  a  body,  and  give  the  members 
generally  that  opportunity  of  infusing  fresh  blood,  which 
it  liad  been  argued  was  so  much  required.  Of  course 
a  great  majority  of  those  previously  in  otfice  have  been 
re-elected,  with  the  Duke  himself  at  their  head.  Fur- 
ther, that  ineifieient  organ  of  so  important  an  institu- 
tion— the  Monthly  Journal — has  been  stopped,  at  least 
until  the  funds  of  the  society  will  allow  it  to  appear  in 
a  more  becoming  form ;  w'hile,  with  its  fall  comes,  as 
we  trust,  an  end  to  all  that  bickering  and  squabbling 
of  which  it  was  so  long  the  mouth-piece.  If  a  duty 
compelled  us  last  year  to  refer  to  these  matters,  the 
event  only  shows  how  fully  justified  we  were  in  all  we 
said.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  was 
too  important  a  one  to  have  its  usefulness  frittered 
away  in  the  indulgence  of  personalities.  And  those 
who  read  us  aright  must  have  known  that  we  had 
only  one  aim — the  well-doing  of  the  society — when  we 
denounced  a  line  of  conduct  which  could  only  conduce 
to  discredit,  if  not,  indeed,  to  utter  annihilation. 

We  have  now  the  word  of  two  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  in  command,  for  saying  the  good  ship  is 
once  more  in  smooth  water,  and  that  anything  like  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  or  dissatisfaction  has  been  thoroughly 
suppressed.  At  the  dinner  in  this  Athlone  week,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  in  replying  to  the  compliment  paid 
him  as  President,  thus  proceeded  :— "  Since  I  last  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  a  very  arduous  task  has 
fallen  upon  me,  with  respect  to  this  society ;  but  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  from  the  very  able  assistance  I 
received  I  think  all  our  ditBculties  are  overcome,  and 
that  the  society  will  now  flourish  and  prosper.  It  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  state  that,  although  the  task 
was  troublesome,  I  was  able  to  bring  matters  to  a 
happy  conclusion."  Again  :  Lord  Clancarty  consi- 
dei'ed  "  it  was  a  most  auspicious  circumstance  that 
after  all  the  diflferences  of  the  society  had  been  arranged, 
the  first,  or  what  might  be  called  the  inaugural  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  should  be  held  in  the  wild  West, 
and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant." 

This  assurance  is  even  more  than  merely  encourag- 
ing. It  would  seem  the  rather  to  establish  a  new  era 
for  the  Society,  the  success  of  which  must  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  unanimity  of  its  supporters.  As,  however, 
we  hinted  last  w-eek,  this  "inaugural meeting"  has  had 
to  contend  against  some  disadvantages,  more  or  less  un- 
avoidable. The  weather  throughout  the  week  was  bad, 
while  Athlone  itself  was  inhospitable.  Instead  of 
offering  shelter  to  the  stranger,  a  well-organised 
plan  for  "  keeping  up  prices"  was  the  only  welcome. 
Of  course  this  soon  got  known,  mainly  through  the  in- 
dependent reports  of  the  Dublin  daily  press;  and, 
accordingly,  enthusiasts  who,  branng  every  danger, 
came  to  see  the  show,  strictly  confined  themselves  to 
that  object,  and  evinced  no  curiosity  whatever  to  in- 
spect the  town.  Fortunately  there  was  food  to  be  had 
at  the  station,  and  a  bed  at  Ballinasloe,  Mullingar,  or 
even  in  Dublin.  The  very  officers  of  the  Society  had 
to  set  up  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  good  intentions  of 
the  people  they  had  honoured  with  a  visit.     And  yet, 


if  we  mistake  not,  these  injudicious  proceedings  were 
very  much  within  the  province  of  "  the  Local  Com- 
mittee." It  struck  us  last  year,  as  it  does  still,  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  left  too  much  to  local  authorities.  In  dealing 
with  the  arrangements  of  a  national  society,  any  such 
temporary  an  ally  should  only  act  under  instructions 
from  head-quarters.  Loud  and  many  were  the  com- 
plaints of  exhibitors  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  this  temporary  power,  though  little  the 
redress. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  combination  of  these 
two  causes — a  want  of  fine  weather  and  a  want  of  ac- 
commodation— told  a  great  deal  against  the  complete 
success  of  the  meeting.  On  the  first  public  day, 
Wednesday,  it  rained,  as  perhaps  it  only  can  continue  to 
rain  in  Ireland,  to  past  noon ;  and  when  it  did  clear,  it 
was  but  for  the  sun  to  shine  on  a  show-ground  almost 
impassable.  On  Thursday  this  order  of  things  was 
reversed,  and  a  very  damp  afternoon  by  no  means  added 
to  the  comforts  of  those  whom  the  double  inducement 
of  a  national  gathering  and  a  grand  ball  had  seduced 
into  a  visit.  With  such  a  site — a  hollow,  that  must 
have  been  selected  only  on  the  special  understanding  of 
"  fair  weather  to  the  end" — this  was  bad  enough,  even 
for  the  spectator.  It  was  naturally  far  worse  for  the 
chief  actors  on  the  scene,  and  many  an  owner  of  high- 
priced,  high-conditioned  stock  must  have  felt  nervous 
enough  at  their  having  to  stand  out  two  such  days. 
It  is,  though,  by  this  poition  of  the  company,  after  all, 
that  we  have  to  test  the  real  merit  and  strength  of 
the  meeting ;  and  here  the  proof  was  at  once  self- 
evident. 

As  a  show  of  cattle,  that  at  Athlone  was  in  many  classes 
superior  to  the  one  at  Carlow.  The  Shorthorns  gene- 
rally, taking  them  all  through,  bulls,  cows,  and  young 
stock,  were  far  more  remarkable  for  average  excellence. 
To  the  sheep — the  Leicester,  which  is  now  apparently 
established  as  the  national  breed  of  the  kingdom — the 
same  meed  of  commendation  is  equally  applicable. 
The  horses,  too,  were  decidedly  on  the  improvement ; 
and  the  Berkshire  pigs  once  more  promising  to  return 
to  that  extraordinary  display  of  "  forbidden  fruit" 
which  furnished  so  prominent  a  feature  to  the  Armagh 
Meeting.  The  attraction,  however,  of  every  agricul- 
tural exhibition — the  Hamlet  of  the  whole  play— is 
becoming  indisputably  more  and  more  to  centre  in  the 
Shorthorn.  VThether  you  inspect  the  chief  shows  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland — and  it  has  now  been 
our  duty  for  some  years  to  visit  them  all — you  still  find 
him  on  the  increase  and  the  improvement.  It  is,  in- 
deed, just  at  present  a  kind  of  race  with  the  three  king- 
doms which  shall  do  the  best  by  him.  If  we  have  Mr. 
Towneley  in  England,  there  is  Mr.  Douglas  in  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Campion  in  Ireland.  We  cite  these  as  examples 
of  what  comparatively  young  beginners  have  been  able 
to  do,  without  going  back  to  those  under  whose  foster- 
ing care  the  breed  first  attained  its  superiority.  The 
prize  list  will  mark  Mr.  Campion  still  at  his  post  and 
in  his  usual  place.  Neither  Mr.  Towneley  nor  Mr. 
Douglas — both  well-known  names  with  the  Society — 
were  on  this  occasion  represented ;  though  had  they 
been  we  really  believe  they  would  have  found  the 
struggle  closer  than  ever.  In  cows  and  heifers,  more 
particularly,  we  really  fancy  something  might  have 
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been  brought  out  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  even 
with  Butterfly,  or  the  ill-fated  Rose  of  Summer. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  first  prize  for  aged 
bulls,  and  the  medals  for  the  best  bull  in  the  yard  went 
to  an  Euglish-bred  auimal,  exhibited  by  an  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax. 
The  name  of  this  now  famous  beast  is  Grand  Turk. 
He  stood  second  at  Chelmsford,  and  first  in  the  York- 
shire Society's  meeting  at  Rotherham,  only  the  week 
preceding  the  Athlone  meeting.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  him  can  turn  to  very  full  descriptions  of  him,  as 
already  given  in  our  reports  of  the  shows  referred  to. 
Sufficient  be  it  to  say  here  that  this  bull  unites  size 
and  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  that  the 
former  recommendation  does  not  appear  to  depend  on 
any  denounceable  excess  of  over-feeding.  Singularly 
enough  he  was  only  second  at  the  Dublin  Society's 
show  in  the  Spring  of  this  very  year — the  gold  medal 
being  taken  by  Lord  Clancarty's  Pro  Bono  Publico. 
At  Athlone  the  latter  ran  a  good  second,  when,  as  it 
was  said,  altogether  out  of  form.  The  fact  is,  he  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  his  S'journ  in  Paris— where  he 
was  also  a  pi'ize  animal — and,  according  to  the  herds- 
man, is  only  just  now  getting  round  again,  being  still 
a  little  tender  in  the  feet.  This  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  two  decisions;  the 
best  of  judges,  we  are  afraid,  being  hardly  proof  against 
good  condition.  The  history  of  Grand  Turk  traces 
back  to  Mr.  Bolden's  famous  stock;  while  Matadore, 
the  sire  of  Pro  Bono  Publico,  has  lately  been  imported 
into  Ireland  by  jNIr.  Bancroft,  of  Kilbogget.  He  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  bred  Lord  Clan- 
carty's bull.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
first  and  second  prizes  were  imported.  In  the  next 
class,  and  a  very  excellent  one  of  two  years  old,  both 
the  prizes,  as  well  as  a  high  commendation,  were 
home-reared  stock.  In  the  third,  of  yearlings,  we 
come  again  to  the  Grand  Turk — in  the  best  test 
after  all  of  a  prize  animal — his  progeny.  It  is 
not  every  good-looking  bull  that  gets  good  stock; 
but  there  is  no  mistake  about  that  of  Grand  Turk's, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  General  Jackson 
"  will  make  as  good  a  man  as  his  father."  In  his 
chief  points,  quality,  symmetry,  and  promise  of  size, 
the  young  one  takes  very  much  after  his  sire.  The 
whole  of  this  class  was  very  good,  generally  the  best  of 
the  bulls — every  entry  but  Mr.  Ambler's  being  bred 
and  shown  by  the  Irish  themselves. 

In  the  Cow  Classes  the  home  exhibitors  were  enabled 
to  keep  the  prizes  more  in  their  own  hands  ;  the  only 
stranger  successful  being  Mr.  Ambler,  with  a  yearling 
heifer  i)y  Grand  Turk.  The  "  best  cow,"  however, 
Mr.  Campion's  Jenny,  or  Romp,  as  she  was  first 
called,  comes  from  Scotland;  while  the  second  in  the 
same  class  was  bred  by  Lord  Berners.  Still  Ireland 
may  be  well  proud  of  her  own  show  of  Shoithorn 
Cows.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  for  instance,  that  one  man 
could  produce  two  such  heifers  as  those  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Turner.  Public  opinion  was  very  much  divided  as  to 
which  was  the  better  of  the  two  ;  the  majority  inclining 
to  place  the  white  heifer  as  only  second,  instead  of 
superior  to  her  companion.  They  were  had  out  again 
and  again  ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  for  our  part,  we 
should  also  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  decision. 
The  white  is  surely  a  narrower  animal  than  The  Ace  of 
Hearts,  which,  if  wo  were  to  venture  on  a  prophecy, 
we  should  say  would  in  another  year  be  the  best  Short- 
horn in  all  Ireland.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  such 
breadth  of  frame  with  so  much  grace  and  beauty — as  is, 
in  fiict,  noticeable  in  most  of  Mr.  Turner's  stock.  The 
heads  of  some  of  his  heifere  were  in  themselves  quite 
pictures  ;  the  full  mild  eye  and  calm  expressive  counte- 
nance, united  with  the  well-rounded  form — the  very 
model,  in  fact,  old  Homer  must  have  thought  on, 


when  he  compliments  his  goddess  as  ''  the  ox-eyed  " 
Juno.  Jeimy,  the  picked  cow  on  this  occasion,  is  also 
a  very  perfect  animal.  This  is  the  second  time  she  has 
M'ou  the  Purcell  Challenge  Cup ;  having  also  been 
pronounced  the  best  at  Carlo  w  last  year.  Asa  lot,  the 
cows  and  heifers  at  Athlone,  we  must  repeat,  were  of 
far  more  than  average  merit,  the  Irish  breeders  them- 
selves showing  in  great  strength.  The  only  thing  in 
any  way  to  cavil  at  was  the  condition  in  which  some  of 
them  were  exhibited.  There  was  one  of  the  prize  cows 
especially,  and  those  who  saw  them  will  not  require  to 
be  told  which,  monstrously  over-fed.  The  fat  stood 
out  upon  her  fine  frame  in  unsightly  patches ;  and,  de- 
spite the  coolness  of  the  temperature,  she  was  nearly  as 
much  distressed  as  any  unhappy,  though  similarly  com- 
plimented pig,  brought  to  an  equally  fit  state  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Surely  this  is  but  another  illustration 
of  "  killing  with  kindness."  This  cow,  however,  is 
said  to  have  had  a  calf  this  year,  and  she  should  pro- 
duce many  a  one  yet.  We  very  much  doubt  it ;  and 
can  hardly  hope  for  her  that  career  of  genuine  useful- 
ness which  has  distinguished  old  Grandiflora  with  all 
her  many  honours  and  numerous  family.  The  latter  de- 
servedly stands  commended  amongst  the  aged  animals, 
as  Mr.  Barcroft's  cow. 

"  The  Other  Breeds"  in  Ireland,  like  "  the  Extra 
Premiums  for  Tenant-Farmers,"  have  generally  been 
more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Amongst  the  former  at  Ath- 
lone were  a  few  choice  Kerries,  the  prize  bull  being  in 
his  way  quite  a  miniature  of  a  perfect  animal.  Lord 
Berwick  did  not  send  his  Herefords  entered,  and  so 
there  was  no  competition.  The  Devons,  of  a  rather 
coarse  character,  were  chieflj'^  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Charlemont ;  and  Lord  Lurgan,  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  furnished  a  few  good  useful-looking 
Polled  Angus.  As  specimens,  however,  of  other  breeds, 
the  call  was  unquestionably  with  the  Kerries.  Good 
milkers  and  doers  as  they  a:'e  said  to  be,  we  wonder 
that  with  their  neat,  pretty,  and  petite  appearance, 
they  do  not  more  frequently  supplant  the  Alderney  in 
the  two  or  three-acre  piece  at  the  back  of  "  Rose  Cot- 
tage" or  "  Mount  Pleasant  Place." 

The  tenant-farmers  "  rented  at  not  more  than  one 
hundred  a  year,"  sent  one  cow,  one  heifer,  and  two 
sows,  to  compete  for  six  prizes.  Surely  this  class  had 
better  be  re-modelled,  or  for  a  time  at  least  omitted. 
At  present  its  only  effect  in  the  catalogue  is  an  unfa- 
vourable one. 

In  Ireland  the  Leicester  sheep  still  continues  as  great 
a  <avourite  as  the  Shorthorn  ox  or  the  Berkshire  pig. 
Tiie  chief  strength  of  a  very  good  sheep  show  was  all 
with  them,  well  backed  as  they  were  by  the  other  long- 
wools,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  Cotswolds.  Mr.  Torr, 
it  wilt  be  seen,  urges  that  the  pure  long-woolled  sheep 
should  continue  to  be  kept  intact  in  Ireland.  Messrs. 
Campion,  Owen,  Roberts,  and  others,  certainly  prove 
they  can  be  bred  here  with  great  success,  preserving 
both  their  size  and  their  quality.  The  Cotswolds  are, 
still,  creeping  into  favour;  and  the  home  breeders  have 
to  thank  such  men  as  Mr.  Beale  Browne  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  obtaining  a  good  cross.  Ilis 
picked  lot  of  ewes  have  again  pursued  precisely  the 
same  career  another  pen  did  last  season — second  at  the 
Royal  English  Show,  first  at  the  Yorkshire,  and  first 
in  Ireland.  Wo  believe  they  returned  unsold ;  but 
three  fhearling  rams  in  the  same  pen  went — the  one  at 
thirty,  and  the  other  two  at  twenty-five  guineas  each. 
Mr.  Browne  is  another  sufferer  by  the  Paris  visit.  His 
prize  ram  there  died  of  mortification,  from  having  his 
ears  bored ;  and  another  prize  sheep,  we  hear,  is  irre- 
trieval)ly  injured  from  a  similar  cause.  The  authori- 
ties persisted  in  having  this  done,  with  the  object  that 
the  same  animal  should  not  be  again  exhibited. 

The  Marquis  of  Conyngham  was  the  only  exhibitor 
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of  Cheviots,  but  tbey  were  all  remarkably  good,  some 
eujjerior  to  what  we  saw  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant mark  of  their  excellence  that  although  there  was 
no  competition,  the  judges  awarded  them  every  prize 
that  was  offered.  A  lew  Southdowns — for  which  Mr. 
Roberts  took  the  premiums  with  two  of  Mr.  Overman's 
rams — and  one  very  good  pen  of  Shropshire  Downs,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  complete  the  sheep  show.  It 
is  only  ri.,ht  to  add,  tliat  never  was  this  class  of  stock 
exhil)ited  under  more  trying  or  uniavourable  circum- 
stances. A  sheep  wet  through  is  not  a  happy-looking 
animal. 

Tlie  entry  of  horses,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
was  decidedly  on  the  improvement.  The  young  stock 
and  draught  nuires  were  better  tliau  we  have  seen ; 
and  there  were  none  of  that  peculiar  race  of  draught 
stallion  to  be  found  ere  now  at  meetings  of  this 
society.  About  the  only  thing  that  reminded  one 
of  the  sort  was  a  light,  leggy  Norman,  who  has  to 
drop  and  furnish  a  good  deal  yet  before  he  can  pro- 
mise  to  do  much  towards  bettering  the  breed  of  Irish 

*  cart-horse.  The  great  run  just  now  is  on  the  Clydes- 
dales, of  vhich  there  were  some  very  good,  both  stal- 
lions and  mares.  The  first  prize,  a  nice-looking  horse, 
is  imported ;  but  both  Mr.  Rait  and  Mr.  Pollok,  wo 
believe,  breed  them  at  home.  The  latter  gentleman,  who 
comes  himself  from  Scotland,  has  now  some  thousands. 
of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  near  Ballinasloe.  He  is 
said  to  be  doing  it  with  great  spirit,  with  no  sparing  of 
capital  nor  energy. 
A  good  show  of  Berkshire  pigs,  a  few  poultry,  some 

i  Irish  butter  and  dressed  flax — all  appropriately  intro- 
duced on  such  an  occasion — lead  one  to  the  second 
division  of  a  well-filled  catalogue.  This  is  the  imple- 
ment department,  a  feature  which  for  the  last  year  or 
two  has  promised,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
to  do  much  for  the  agriculture  of  the  Sister  Kingdom. 
At  the  first  glance  the  movement  appeared  still  to  be 
progi-essing  Javourably.  We  found  many  famous 
names  here  : — Garrett,  Ransome,  Howard,  Richmond 
and  Chandler,  Smith  and  Ashby,  Barrett  and  Exall, 
Gray  (of  Belfast),  and  others,  whose  presence  the 
prize-list  will  speak  to.  It,  however,  by  no  means  speaks 
to  all  these.  Many  of  our  kading  firms  no  longer 
recognise  such  an  authority.  At  Athlone  the  Ransomes, 
the  Howards,  and  the  Garretts  distinctly  declared  that 
their  implements  were  not  to  be  tested.  They  were 
conspicuously  ticketed  as  "  not  for  compeiition." 
Our  own  opinion  of  what  such  a  system  will  end  in 
has  been  given,  again,  within  this  week  or  two.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Torr  that  he  never  rises 
in  a  meeting  of  his  brother  agriculturists  but  that 
he  speaks  at  once  to  the  point.  As  one  of  the 
Implement  Judges  at  Athlone,  he  thus  addressed  him- 
self to  this  matter,  when  called  upon  to  return 
thanks  at  the  dinner:  "  He  desired  also  to  communi- 
cate a  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  about  which  uo 
secret  was  made — he  had  to  tell  them  that  the  im- 
plement makers  of  England  had  combined  and  formed 
an  organization  to  prevent  competition  in  the  im- 
plement classes.  In  his  opinion  they  were  acting  most 
ungratefully  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  by 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  conduct  (loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear).  Many  of  the  large  and  eminent  makers, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  very  lucrative  business,  had  risen  to 
a  position  which  they  did  not  wish  to  lose,  and  feared 
that  if  they  competed  they  mi.'ht  be  beaten  by  some 
one  of  the  little  fellows.  The  originators  of  this  com- 
bination attenipted  to  explain  away  this  resolution  by 
the  apparently  magnanimous  declaration  that  tliey  did 
not  want  money-prizes  at  all ;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
they  desired  to  avoid  competition  and  exhibition 
altogether.  He  held  that  where  there  was  no  com- 
petition there  could  bo  uo  sure  test  for  decision  upon 


merit.  What  these  exhibitors  wished  was  to  make 
bazaars  of  the  show-yards ;  and  if  the  principle  sought 
to  bo  tlien  enforced  was  uplield,  Ballinasloe  Fair  might 
be  said  to  resemble  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
all  respects." 

At  the  Yorkshire  Meeting  Mr.  Legard  declared  him- 
self much  to  the  same  effect :  "  It  had  been  objected 
that  great  manufacturers  were  unwilling  to  come  into 
competition  with  smaller  ones.  Ho  hoped  that  was  not 
so,  because  competition  was  the  life-blond  of  societies 
of  this  kind ;  and  when  it  ceased,  the  usefulness  of  such 
societies  would  be  greatly  diminished.  They  must  not 
forget  that  competition  was  one  of  the  primary  rules  of 
the  society." 

We  do  not  know  whether  competition  be  one  of  the 
primary  rules  of  the  Irish  Society ;  but  the  sooner  it 
becomes  a  standing  one  in  every  as'^ociation  of  the  kind, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned.  Our  manufac- 
turers should  know  by  this,  that  no  matter  how  often 
repeated,  nothing  sells  an  implement  faster  than  a  good 
trial.  The  best  man  may  soon  grow  out  of  date,  when 
he  rests  satisfied  with  only  what  he  has  done.  The 
great  firms  at  Athlone  must  have  known  they  could 
have  nothing  to  fear;  whereas  many  of  the  public 
might  fancy  there  was  some  such  cause  to  influence 
tliem.     The  effect,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  but  prejudicial. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Athlone  prize  return 
reads  in  this  fashion  : — The  best  corn  drill — No  com- 
petition. The  best  for  small  occupations — No  compe- 
tition.  The  best  turnip  drill — No  ment.  Best  seed 
and  manure  drill — Not  sufficient  merit.  Best  machine 
for  distributing  portable  manure — No7ie.  No  corn 
drills,  no  turnip  drills,  no  luanure  drills,  with  such 
firms  as  Garrett  and  Ransome  in  the  yard,  sounds 
oddly  enough!  If  this  can  only  be  persevered  with, 
the  prize  list  of  a  national  agricultural  society  will 
soon  come  to  "  no  nothing." 

It  will  be  found  from  this  one,  that  the  Irish  Society 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  followed  the  example  of  the 
English,  and  arranged  the  list  this  year  chiefly  for 
implements  employed  in  cultivation.  As  that  was  what 
the  manufacturers  themselves  agreed  to,  they  miglit 
with  all  consistency  have  as  readily  gone  to  trial  in 
Ireland  as  they  did  in  England.  We  really  cannot  see 
the  distinguishing  cause. 

The  dinner  at  which  this  "combination  "  was  de- 
nounced was  but  poorly  attended.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this — the  weather  and  the  grasping  spirit 
of  the  townspeople  amongst  the  first.  Then,  again,  it 
was  not  known  there  would  be  any  "  through"  train  to 
Dublin  afterwards;  and  above  all,  this  banquet  does  not 
commence  until  at  least  two  hours  after  it  should  do. 
It  is  not  announced  before  seven,  about  half-past  that 
is  of  English  time;  and  the  consequence  is  that  too  many 
are  tired  of  waiting  about,  and  quite  worn  out  before 
tlie  toast-list  is  concluded.  The  Rnyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  dinner— always  a  bumper,  is  set 
for  a  "  sharp"  four  o'clock;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
even  the  Lord- Lieutenant  would,  for  once  in  the  way, 
object  to  an  earlier  hour.  A  report  of  what  occurred 
here  will  be  found  further  on. 


PRIZES  FOR   CATTLE,  &c. 
SHORTHORNS. 

Judges: — John  Grey,  Dilaton,  Northumberland. 
JoV;n  Wright,  Chesterfield. 
Wm.  Bartholomew,  Goltho. 
The  best  'oull,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,   1851, 
and  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  twenty  sovs.,  and 
tie  Gold  Medal  as  the  best   of  all   the  prize   Bulls,  to  H. 
Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax. 

The  Medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  best  bidl,  to  J.  B.  Boldf  n, 
Springfield  Hall;  Lancaster. 
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Second,  five  sovs,,  to  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

Very  hiylily  commended,  Hon.L.  H.  King  Harman's  red  bull. 

The  best  bull,  calved  in  the  year  1854,  ten  sovs.,  to  Ambrose 
Bole,  Park-place,  Bashenny. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  Finlay  W.  Cusack,  Malahide,  Dublin. 

Highly  commended,  C.  L.  EUson's  bull. 

The  best  bull,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1855,  ten  sovs.,  to  H.  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  Hon.  L.  K.  Harman. 

Commended,  Mr.  P.  J.  Kearney's  bull. 

The  best  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  of  any  age,  ten  sovs.,  to 
Rowland  Campion,  Oldtowu,  Shanballymore. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  Lord  Viscount  Monck,  M.P. 

Commended,  Mr.  Jaffray  Barcroft's  cow. 

The  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  1853,  ten  sovs., 
and  the  Gold  Medal  as  the  beat  of  all  the  priae  Cows,  to 
Rowland  Campion. 

The  medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  best  cow,  to  J.  Haigh, 
Cameron  House,  Fife. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  Hon.  L.  K.  Harman. 

Commended,  Earl  of  Clancarty's  heifer. 

The  best  heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  1854,  ten  sovs., 
to  J.  J.  Turner,  Newtown  Villa,  KilcuUen. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  J.  J.  Turner. 

Commended,  Viscount  Moncke's  heifer. 

The  best  heifer,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1855, 
ten  sovs ,  to  Rowland  Campion. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  H.  Ambler. 

HigJdy  commended,  Earl  of  Clancarty's  shorthorned  roan 
heifer. 

Commended,  Earl  of  Clancarty's  and  J.  J.  Turner's  heifers. 
OTHER  BREEDS. 
Judges. — Henry  Croker,  Dromkeen,  Co.  Limerick. 

Wm.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Carrick,  MuUingar. 
Wm.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Grouse  Lodge,  Moate. 

The  best  Hereford  bull,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1851,  five  sovs.,  no  compelilion. 

The  best  Devon  bull,  calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1851,  five  sovs.,  to  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  bull,  calved  on  or  after 
the  1st  January,  1851,  five  sovs.,  to  Lord  Lurgan's  polled 
Angus. 

the  best  Ayrshire  bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  January,  1851, 
five  sovs.,  to  William  Boyle,  Albert  Model  Farm. 

The  best  Kerry  bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  January,  1851, 
three  sovs ,  to  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  best  Devon  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  of  any  age,  four 
sovs  ,  to  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  best  Devon  heifer,  cslved  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1855,  three  sovs.,  to  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk, 
of  any  age,  four  sovs.,  to  Edward  Atkinson,  jun.,  Seafield, 
Doiiabate,  pure,  bred  polled  Angus. 

Highly  commended,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide's  polled 
Angus. 

The  best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  heifer,  in-calf  or  in-milk, 
calved  on  or  after  Ist  January,  1853,  three  sovs.,  to  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide's  polled  Angus. 

Commended,  another  of  Lord  Talbot's  heifers. 

The  best  lot  of  two  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  heifers, 
caked  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1855,  three  sovs.,  to  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide. 

The  best  Ayrshire  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  of  any  age,  four 
sovs.,  to  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

The  best  Ayrshire  heifer,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  calved  on  or 
after  Ist  January,  1853,  three  sovs.,  to  William  Boyle. 

The  best  lot  of  two  Ayrshire  heifers,  calved  on  or  after  1st 
January,  1855,  three  sovs.,  Allan  Pollok,  Fairfield,  Creggs. 

The  best  West  Highland  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  of  any  age, 
three  sovs.,  to  Allan  Pollok,  Lisraany,  Ballinasloe. 

Commended,  Charles  Luke  Ellison's  cow. 

The  best  West  Highland  heifer,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  calved  on 
or  after  the  Ist  January,  1353,  two  sovs.,  to  C.  L.  Ellison, 
Loughglyn,  Freuchpark. 

Commended,  Allan  PoUok's  heifer,  in-calf. 

The  best  lot  of  two  West  Highland  heifers,  calved  on  or 
after  1st  of  January,  1855,  two  sovs.,  to  Allan  Pollok. 

The  best  Kerry  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  of  any  age,  three 
sovs.,  to  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

The  best  Kerry  heifer,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  calved  on  or  after 
Ist  January,  1853,  two  sovs.,  to  Bail  of  Charlemout. 


EXTRA  PREMIUMS 
Competed  for  by  hona  fide  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  pay- 
ing more  than  £100  a  year  of  rent. 
Sec.  1  and  2,  no  competition. 

The  best  breeding  sow,  over  18  months  old,  three  sovs.,  to 
Mathias  Harford,  Moate,  white  Cumberland,  with  litter. 

The  best  sow,  under  IS  months  old,  two  sovs.,  to  Mathias 
Harford. 

HORSES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Judges  :— Lord  Crofton,  Mole  Park,  Athlone. 
Hon.  Walter  Arbuthnot,  Dublin. 
G.  A,  Boyd,  Middleton  Park,  Kilbeggan. 

The  best  stallion,  foaled  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1849,  and  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  thirty  sovs., 
and  the  Medal  as  the  best  Stallion,  to  Archibald  Molloy,  Car- 
rickmines,  Clydesdale — "  Diamond." 

The  Medal,  as  the  breeder  of  the  best  Stallion,  to  A.  M'Kinley, 
Neithcross,  Dumbartonshire. 

Second,  ten  sovs.,  to  Silvester  Rait,  Rathmoyle,  Edenderry, 
Clydesdale — "  Glancer." 

The  best  stallion,  foaled  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1854,  fifteen  sovs.,  to  Allan  PoUok's  cart  stallion. 

Second,  ten  sovs.,  to  Miss  Morris,  Gartnamona,  Clydesdale. 

The  best  draught  mare  m  foal,  or  with  a  foal  at  hei  foot,  or 
having  reared  a  foal  in  the  year  1856,  ten  sovs.,  to  Silvester  Rait, 
Clydesdale. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  R.  S.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Clydesdale. 

Commended,  Mias  Morris's  cart  mare. 

The  best  draught  filly,  foaled  in  the  year  1853,  five  sovs.,  to 
Allan  Pollok,  Ballinasloe. 

Second  prize  withheld. 

The  best  draught  filly,  foaled  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 

1854,  five  sovs.,  to  Andrew  Chalmers,  Minor's  Hill,  Dalky. 
Second,  no  merit. 

The  best  draught  filly,  foaled  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January, 

1855,  five  sovs.,  to  A.  Chalmers,  Miners'  Hill,  Dublin.  [Mr. 
Rait's  filly,  to  whom  the  premium  was  first  awarded,  being 
disqualified,  not  having  been  duly  entered.] 

For  the  best  foreign  ass,  ten  sovs.,  no  exhibitor. 

SHEEP— LEICESTERS. 

Judges  . — William  Torr,  Aylesby  Manor,  Lincoln. 

Benjn.    Swaffield,    Pilsbury,    Ashbourne, 

Derbyshire. 
C.  G.  Ballykisteen,  Tipperary. 

The  best  shearling  ram,  ten  sovs.,  to  Rowland  Campion. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  R.  W.  Reynell,  Killucan. 

Highly  commended,  Rowland  Campion's  sheep. 

Commended,  John  Roberts'  and  Thomas  Roberts'  sheep. 

The  best  two-shear  ram,  ten  sovs.,  to  Rowland  Campion, 

Second,  five  sovs  ,  to  Rowland  Campion. 

Commended,  Thomas  Marris,  Chase  House,  Lincolnshire. 

The  beat  ram  of  any  other  age,  not  exceeding  six  years  old, 
five  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Carter,  Scales,  Yorkshire. 

Second,  three  sovs.,  to  W.  Owen,  Blessiuton,  Wicklow, 

Highly  commended,  R.  W.  Reynell. 

Commended,  Rowland  Campion. 

The  Medal  to  Rowland  Campion,  for  the  best  Ram  in  all  the 
sheep  classes,  for  his  Leicester. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  ten  sovs.,  to  Lord  Clon- 
brock. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  Rowland  Campion. 

Commended,  W.  Owen's  ewes. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old,  ten 
sovs.,  to  W.  Owen. 

Second,  no  merit. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs,  five  sovs.,  to  John  La  Touebe, 
Hariistown. 

OTHER  LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP 

(Not   qualified   to   compete   as   Leicesters). 

The  best  shearling  ram,  ten  sovs.,  to  N,  W.  Roche,  M.D., 
Fermoy,  county  Cork. 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  T.  Beale  Browne,  Hampen,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Also  commended,  another  of  T.  Beale  Browne's  rams. 

The  best  two-shear  ram,  eight  sovs.,  to  N.  W.  Roche,  Esq. 

Second  prize — none. 

The  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  not  exceeding  six  years  old, 
five  sovs.,  to  N.  W.  Roche. 
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The  best  peu  of  five  shearling  ewes,  five  sovs.,  to  T.  B. 
Browne. 

Second,  three  sovs.,  to  Hon.  L.  H,  K.  Harman. 

The  best  pea  of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old,  five 
sovs.,  to  Ambrose  Bole,  Park  Place,  Tashinuy. 

Second,  three  sovs ,  to  David  Kerr,  Edenderry. 

The  best  pea  of  five  ewe  lambs,  four  sovs.,  to  Ambrose  Bole. 

Commended,  the  Hon.  L.  H.  K.  Harmau's  lambs. 

CHEVIOTS,  OR  ANY  OTHER  MOUNTAIN  BREED. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
five  sovs.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

Second,  two  sovs.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  three  sovs.,  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham. 

Second,  two  sovs.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old,  three 
sovs.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

Second,  two  sovs ,  to  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

The  best  shearling  ram,  four  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Roberts,  Park 
^    Farm,  Strokestowu. 

Commended,  two  of  Mr.  Marris's  rams. 

The  best  ram  of  any  other  age,  not  exceeding  five  years  old, 
four  sovs.,  to  Thomas  Roberts. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  three  sovs.,  to  Thomas 
Marris. 

The  beat  pen  of  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old,  three 
sovs.,  to  Thomas  Marris — Other  Short-wooUed  Sheep, 

The  best  shearling  ram,  four  sovs. — none. 

The  best  ram  of  any  age,  not  exceeding  five  years,  four  sovs., 
to  Qustavus  W.  Lambart,  Beau  Pare,  Slane  (Shropshire). 

The  best  peu  of  five  shearling  ewes,  three  sovs.,  to  P.  J. 
^      Kearney,  Clomnellon. 

The  best  peu  of  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  years  old,  three 
sovs.,  to  Edward  Atkinson,  jun.,  Malahide  (Shropshire). 

PIGS. 
Judges. — Hon.  W.  Arbuthnot. 

Wm.  B.  Harris,  Thale,  Reading. 
Henry  Croker,  Dromkeen,  Limerick. 

The  beat  boar  under  18  months  old,  ten  sovs.,  and  theMedil 
as  the  best  Boar,  to  Lord  Castlemaine  (Berkshire). 

Second,  five  sovs.,  to  Arthur  D.  Chaigneau,  Benown,  Ath- 
lone  (Berkshire). 

Commended,  T.  Rutherford  (home-bred  Berkshire). 

The  beat  boar  over  18  months  and  under  36,  eight  sovs.,  to 
Arthur  D.  Chaigneau  (Berkshire). 

Second,  four  sovs.,  to  John  Hodson,  Moyford,  Athlone  (Berk- 
shire). 

Commended,  Gustavus  H.  Temple,  Loughrea  Lodge,  Athlone 
Be  rkahire). 

The  best  breeding  sow  under  18  months  old,  eight  sovs.,  to 
the  Rev.  John  Warburton,  Kill,  county  Kildare  (Berkshire). 

Second,  four  sovs ,  to  Sir  Robert  Paul,  Batt.,  Ballyglan, 
Waterford  (Berkshire). 

The  best  breeding  sow  over  18  months  old,  five  sovs.,  to 
Henry  Carroll,  Ballynure  (Berkshire). 

Second,  three  sovs.,  to  Lord  Castlemaine  (Berkshire). 

Commended,  J.  O.  S.  Pollock,  Mountainstown  (Yorkshire). 

The  best  lot  of  breeding  sow  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  not 
more  than  10  months  old,  five  sovs.,  to  Gustavus  H.  Jones, 
Belleville,  Athlone. 

Second,  three  sovs.,  to  Henry  Carroll. 

Commended,  Francis  W.  Torakinson,  Harristown,  Kinuegad. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE,  FLAX,  AND  SEEDS. 
Judges.— John  Borthwick,  Belfast. 

J.  B.  Bankhead,  Balbriggan. 
Henry  Croker,  Dromkeen,  Limerick. 

DAIRY    PRODUCE. 

The  best  firkin  of  butter,  70  lbs.  weight,  suited  for  the  Eng- 
lish or  London  market,  and  made  on  the  farm  of  the  exhibitor 
during  the  seaso.i  of  1856,  5^.,  and  the  Medal  as  the  beat  of  all 
the  prize  butter,  to  Miss  Nugent,  Donore,  Mullingar. 

Second,  3^,  to  Francis  Horde,  Raugblan  Lurgan. 

Third,  21.,  Tnomas  Gill,  Athlone. 

The  dairymaid  whoae  butter  wins,  and  who  shall  have  been 
at  least  six  months  in  her  employer's  service — in  addition  to 
the  Society's  certificate— the  three  prizes,  IL,  ISs.,  aud  lOs., 


were  awarded  respeetively  to  the  dairymaids  by  whom  the 
foregoing  lots  were  made. 

The  best  coopered  six  butter  firkins,  suitable  for  the  English 
and  London  market,  1/.  lOs.,  to  Mathias  Hartford,  Moate. 

The  best  firkin  of  butter,  701bs.  weight,  suited  for  the 
foreign  market,  and  made  on  the  farm  of  the  exhibitor  during 
the  season  of  1856,  51.,  first  prize — nol  sufficient  merit. 

Second,  George  Fleming,  Lurock  House,  Moate. 

Third,  Allan  Pollock. 

The  best  coopered  six  butter  firkins,  suitable  for  the  foreign 
market,  1/.  lOs.,  to  John  Harford. 

CHEESE. 

In  the  four  sections  of  this  class  the  judges  held  that  there 
was  no  merit. 

FLAX. 

The  best  bundle,  not  less  thou  161bs.  weight,  of  mill-scutched 
flax,  being  an  average  sample  of  the  produce  of  at  least  half  an 
acre,  3L,  to  David  Patten,  Doagnays,  Glasslough. 

Second,  21.,  to  John  Boyle,  Spriugflelds,  Leeds. 

The  best  bundle,  not  less  than  161bs.  weight,  of  hand- 
scutched  flax,  being  an  average  sample  of  the  produce  of  at 
least  half  an  acre,  3/.,  to  David  Patten. 

Second,  21.,  to  James  Robba,  Kiltona,  TuUa,  county  Clare. 

The  best  bushel  of  flaxseed  saved  by  the  grower,  3L,  to  David 
Patten. 

Second,  21.,  no  merit. 

For  the  best  six  hanks  of  haudapun  yarn,  \l.,  to  Miss 
Nugent. 

Second  prize,  no  competition. 

GRASS     SEEDS. 

The  four  best  bushels  of  Irish-saved  rye  grass,  3Z.,  to  Hugh 
Caven,  Castlebeck,  Tuam. 

The  four  beat  bushels  of  Irish-saved  Italian  rye  grass,  21.,  to 
Wm.  Boyle,  Glaanevin. 

The  judges  appended  the  following  note  to  their  award  in 
this  class : — "The  judges  have  examined  with  great  care  the 
specimens  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cake  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
Pye,  of  Ipswich,  prepared  under  a  patent  for  fulling  of  fibrous 
substances.  They  consider  them  very  good,  and  the  entire 
process  deserving  of  the  greatf^st  attention.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Pye  should  be  awarded  an  honorary  medal." 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 
Judges: — The  Honourable  Henry  Trench. 
J.  G.  Adair,  Bellagrine,  Ireland. 
William  Torr,  Aylesby,  Lincoln. 

Consulting  Engineer  : — James  Stirling,  Edinburgh. 

The  best  plough  for  general  purposes,  5Z.,  R,  Gray,  Belfast. 

The  best  plough,  adapted  for  deep  ploughing,  Zl.,  W.  Gra- 
ham, Dublin. 

The  best  double  mould-board  plough,  51.,  Eles  and  Co., 
Dublin,  for  Miller's  plough 

The  best  implement  for  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  51,,  R. 
Gray,  Belfast. 

The  best  heavy  harrow,  3Z.,  Richmond  and  Chandler, 
Salford,  Manchester. 

The  best  light  harrow,  3Z.,  Richmond  and  Chandler. 

The  best  grubber,  for  four  horses,  5/.,  R.  Gray,  Belfast. 

The  best  grubber,  for  two  horses,  51.,  R.  Gray,  Belfast. 

Second,  21.  lOs.,  W.  Graham  ;  and  highly  commended. 

The  best  drill  grubber,  3/.,  R.  Gray. 

The  best  drill  horse-hoe,  21.,  R.  Gray. 

The  best  corn  drill  for  general  purposes,  8Z.  No  competition. 

The  beat  corn  drill  for  small  occupiers,  8Z.     No  competition. 

The  best  drill  for  depositing  seed  and  manure,  8/.  Not 
sufficient  merit ,  hwt  t\^t ']\\igei  recommended  a  prize  of  2Z.  to 
A.  and  T.  Fry  for  their  one-drill  machine. 

The  best  turnip  drill,  M.     No  merit. 

The  best  machine  for  distributing  portable  manure  broad- 
cast, 51.     None. 

The  best  liquid  manure  distributor,  51.,  Jas.  Sheridan, 
Dublin. 

The  best  machine  for  sowing  grass  seeds  and  clover  broad- 
cast, SI.,  Messrs.  A.  and  T.  Fry,  Briitol. 

The  best  hay-making  machme,  51.,  Smith  and  Ashby,  Stam- 
ford. 

The  best  horse  rake,  31.,  Smith  and  Ashby. 

The  best  machine  for  hoeing  or  spacing  land,  61.,  Smith  and 
Ashby. 
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The  best  farm  cart,  51.,  James  J.  Mitchell,  Poitmahon 
House,  Dublin. 

The  best  set  of  hand  implements  used  for  the  farm,  21., 
Eduiondson  and  Co.,  61,  Dame-street,   Dublin. 

The  best  drainage  tools,  21.,  Edmondson  and  Co. 

The  best  assortment  of  drainage  tools,  21.,  R.  W.  Bond, 
Killashee. 

The  best  and  most  economical  set  of  farm  harness,  3/.  None. 

The  beat  draining  level,  not  exceeding  21.  in  price.     None. 

The  best  general  collection  of  implements,  20/.  Not  suffi- 
cient merit. 

Second,  lOL,  Richmond  and  Chandler. 


THE  DINNER, 
Or  "the  Grand  Banquet,"  as  it  is  termed,  took  place 
on  the  Wednesday,  in  one  of  the  railway  buildings, 
where  seats  were  prepared  for  at  least  four  hundred. 
Not  half  of  these,  however,  were  occupied,  and  the  room 
had  consequently  rather  a  desolate  appearance.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster,  as  president  of  the  society,  was  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  amongst  others  by  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  : — Lords  Castlemaine,  Clancarty,  Clonbrock, 
Dunio,  Erne,  Mayo,  Monck,  and  Talbot  de  Malahide  ; 
Judge  Keogh ;  the  Dean  of  Elphin ;  the  Honourables 
G.  Gough,  G.  Hancock,  H.  Hancock,  M.P.,  R.  Han- 
cock, C.  J.  Trench,  and  H.  Trench ;  Sir  G.  Bowen,  Sir 
T.  Redington,  and  Messrs.  F.  Howard,  A.  Croker,  J. 
Grey  (Dilstone),  W.  Torr  (Aylesby),  W.  Donnelly,  \V. 
Madgill,  Adair,  Hussey,  Maxwell,  Campion,  &c.,  &c. 
After  the  customary  loyal  toasts,  the  President  gave 
"  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Prosperity  to  Ireland." 
In  replying  to  which  his  Excellency  said— It  is, 
indeed,  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  been  able  to 
pay  this  second  visit  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
great  society,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  very  many 
points  of  view  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society 
could  not  have  selected  a  happier  or  more  appropriate 
spot  as  the  scene  of  its  annual  gathering  than  here  at 
Athione.  Seated  as  it  is  on  the  greatest  of  our  island 
rivers,  upon  the  centrul  point  of  that  river — in  its 
length  itself  nearly  the  centre  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  nut 
content  with  that  gleaming  liquid  highway,  now  stretch- 
ing out  its  new  iron  links  first  to  the  great  fairs  of 
MuUingar  and  Ballinasloe,  and  then  onward  to  the 
splendid  ocean  and  bays  of  Galway  on  the  one  side,  and 
Dublin  on  the  other,  where  could  we  have  placed  Irish 
agriculture  upon  a  more  befitting  throne  .'  Nor  are 
there  wanting  some  very  gratifying  points  of  contrast 
■with  the  times  that  have  passed  away.  This  same  ma- 
jestic t^hannon  formerly  separated  Connaught  almost 
as  a  distinct  country  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Connaught  was  represented  as  being  one 
side  of  a  less  polite  alternative  ;  and  this  very  year  the 
most  brilliant  of  historians  has  described  to  us  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  realm  guarded  those  lines,  and 
watched  those  fords,  and  reddened  those  plains  in  deadly 
conflict.  Now  the  same  stream  washes  the  confines  of 
ten  peaceful  Irish  counties,  and  benefits  them  all  ;  and 
so  on  this  day  brings  together  a  large  unarmed  assembly 
to  meet  in  peaceful  lists  where  there  is  no  more  destruc- 
tive rivalry  than  that  between  polled  Anguses  and  Kerries. 
Still,  on  the  subject  of  this  great  river,  much  pains  have 
been  taken  of  late  years  to  heighten  its  natural  capabili- 
ties by  improving  the  navigation  and  by  diminishing  the 
overflow  of  its  banks,  to  which  it  was  so  much  subject. 
And  I  am  not  sure  whether  our  great  imperial  ally 
might  not  borrow  some  very  useful  hints  from  us  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  those  disastrous  inundations  which  on 
a  large  scale  have  so  recently  occurred  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone.  But  with  respect  to  our- 
selves, this  deepening  of  the  channels  of  rivers  and 
straightening  of  their  courses,  and  reduction  of  their 
waters  to  their  summer  level,  preface  the  way  most  use- 


fully for  other  drainage ;  and  T  rejoice  to  find  how  much 
of  that  beneficent  work  is  going  on  over  Ireland  gene- 
rally. I  learn  that,  since  1848, 176,000  aTes  have  been 
drained  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I  imagine  more 
than  double  that  area  by  private  hands.  The  deep 
draining  and  surface  draining  on  mountain  lands  have 
followed  with  results  of  a  like  benefit  to  the  upland 
farmers  and  graziers.  Now,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
the  practical  and  enlightened  men  who  now  surround 
me  how  all-important  drainage  must  be  to  a  country 
like  Ireland,  where  the  insular  climate  must  necessarily 
cause  so  great  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  where  we 
cannot  always  rely  on  those  brilliant  sunshines  with 
which  we  were  favoured  during  the  last  fortnight.  Nor 
can  I  be  debarred,  even  by  the  golden  promise  of  those 
harvests  which  now  gladden  our  eyes,  from  urging  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  what  Nature  in  her  wise  economy 
seems  specially  to  have  fitted  this  island  for,  is  to  be  the 
mother  of  flocks  and  herds — to  be,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
larder  and  dairy  of  the  world — to  send  rations  of  beef 
and  bales  of  bacon  to  our  armies,  wherever  they  are  ; 
whether  they  are  to  be  found,  as  ujany  of  my  friends 
here  to-night  can  speak  of  their  being,  upon  the  distant 
ranges  of  the  Caucasus  or  elsewhere,  and  to  send  firkins 
of  butter  to  every  sea  and  harbour  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Now,  this  comparative  abundance  of  moisture, 
which  is  the  cause  of  fertility  when  duly  regulated  and 
turned  to  use,  becomes  the  reverse  when  it  is  neglected. 
The  natural  conformation  of  the  soil  also  points  out  the 
expediency  of  great  attention  to  drainage.  Your  great 
mountain  ranges  surround  on  every  side  a  great  central 
limestone  plain,  and  the  strata  of  that  plain  present 
many  obstacles  to  sufficient  outlets  for  the  rain  that  falls 
upon  its  surface.  As  an  instance,  this  great  Shannon 
itself,  in  its  course  of  140  miles,  has  only  160  feet  of  a 
fall.  The  same  obstructiims  to  the  overflow  of  the 
waters  present  themselves  in  many  districts  of  Ireland. 
Now,  these  are  difficulties,  contrived  by  Nature  to  stimu- 
late the  energy  and  reward  the  industry  of  man,  which 
can  be  removed  by  science,  industry,  and  skill.  These 
efforts  and  improvements  upon  any  large  or  pervading 
scale  may  be  made  by  the  liberality  of  Governments,  or 
by  expenditure  of  public  funds  ;  but  the  activity  of  any 
Government,  and  the  outlay  of  any  public  funds  of  the 
State,  however  buoyant,  can  never  be  sufficient  to  con- 
trol and  ensure  steady  and  continuous  action.  It  is  to 
private  enterprise,  guided  and  stimulated  by  such  sociC' 
ties  as  that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  to 
which  the  country  must  mainly  look  for  any  sustained 
exertions.  I  know  that  I  am  not  addressing  any  slug- 
gish community  upon  these  subjects.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  more  than  a  million  of  Irish  acres  have 
been  reclaimed  from  waste.  In  1841,  to  eiy;ht  millions 
of  people  there  were  thirty  millions  of  cultivated  acres 
in  Ireland.  Now,  perhaps,  more  than  one  million  have 
been  subtracted  from  the  population,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  acres  have  been  added  to  our  cultivated  area. 
1  wish,  however,  not  to  deal  in  any  generalities  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  actual 
contrast — to  the  actual  progress  as  contrasted  between 
the  present  year  and  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it.  I  derive  my  information  from  the  very  valuable  re- 
turns collected  by  the  constabulary  of  this  country,  and 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  I  conceive  that  you  in  Ireland 
have  got  a  material  start  over  your  proud  neighbours  in 
England.  These  returns,  as  you  are  well  aware,  are  col- 
lected annually,  and,  be  it  spoken  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  farmers,  and  people,  they  are  collected 
voluntarily,  and  rare  indeed  are  the  instances  iu  which 
the  information  requisite  is  not  supplied  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  good -will.  Well,  I  find  from  these  re- 
turns, which  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public — the 
time  has  not  quite  arrived  for  their  being  so  fully  ma- 
tured as  to  be  given  to  the  public — but,  comparing  this 
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year  with  the  last,  there  is  a  decrease  of  some  aniouat 
in  the  growth  of  oats  and  barley ,  but  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  growth  of  wheat  of  83,683  acres.  The  increase 
in  green  crops  amounts  to  no  less  than  114,774  acres  ; 
and  though  I  must  admit  that  potatoes  keep  by  far  the 
largest  item,  yi  t  I  am  in  hopes  that  potatoes  themselves 
are  grown  now  somewhat  more  as  a  farmer's  crop  than 
with  a  view  to  the  exclusive  subsistence  of  the  country 
people.  The  increase  in  flax,  which  I  am  especially  glad 
to  learn,  covers  9,000  acres;  and  the  increase  of  the 
whole  extent  under  tillage  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  amounts  to  65,573  acres.  So  with  respect  to 
live  stock  :  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  amounts 
to  18,000;  on  the  head  of  cattle,  to  25,000;  on  the 
number  of  sheep,  to  90,000,  There  is  a  very  large  de- 
crease ob?ervable  in  pigs,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
250,000  head;  but  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  these  returns,  that  this  is 
owing  to  their  having  been  made  up  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual,  because  I  believe  the  farmers  generally  like 
to  have  their  breeds  of  pigs  to  feed  when  they  have  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  farm  produce  to  give  them.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  tested  by  subse- 
quent experience.  Now,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
opposite  me,  on  this  occasion,  a  most  useful  public 
officer,  Mr.  Donnelly.  I  cannot  see  him  without  re- 
membering that  both  he  and  I  have  together  striven  to 
inculcate  how  much  use  it  would  be  to  effect  a  still 
larger  destruction  of  roadside  weeds.  I  don't  like  to 
go  over  ground  which  I  have  trodden  before ;  I  believe 
and  I  hope  much  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  this 
respect.  I  know  some  railway  companies  good  enough 
to  give  very  useful  directions  on  this  head,  and  I  believe 
both  they  and  the  grand  juries  and  the  road  contractors, 
and  the  proprietary  at  large,  might  do  still  more.  I  do 
not  wish  at  all  to  treat  even  the  unproductive  pauper  as 
a  human  weed.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  represent 
him  in  that  light,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  crop 
shows  a  great  deficiency  as  compared  with  its  state  last 
year ;  for  upon  inquiring  what  are  the  numbers  in  the 
workhousi  s,  I  am  informed  that  in  the  last  week  there 
were  17,711  fewerthaninthe  same  week  of  August,  1855, 
and  that  there  were  1,571  lewer  last  week  than  in  the 
week  befoi'e.  Indeed,  there  is  no  circumstance  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  Ireland  which  inspires  me 
with  more  satisfaction  than  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
rise — perhaps  the  gradual,  but  the  general  rise — perhr.ps 
the  slow,  but  I  believe  certain,  and  I  trust  permanent  rise 
in  the  general  rate  ot  wages.  And  if  there  are  any  here 
to  whom  that  consideration  has  a  less  comfortable  sound, 
I  would  entreat  them  to  remember  that  low  wages  by  no 
means  represented  cheap  labour,  and  that  no  real  or 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  expected  in  a  country  unless 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  prosperous  and  contented  tenant 
and  labouring  class.  And  only  let  me  add,  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  thus,  amid  the  harmony  of  classes,  the  co- 
operation of  interests,  the  blessings  of  external  peace 
and  internal  concord,  that  I  trust  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  is  destined  to  pursue  its  honourable 
and  beneficial  career  (loud  applause). 

Lord  Erne  proposed  "  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French."  He  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  nominated  one  of  the  deputation  to  attend  the 
Universal  Show  at  Paris,  and,  as  several  gentlemen  pre- 
sent could  testify,  the  display  had  been  magnificent,  and 
admirably  conducted.  A  complaint  had  been  made  by 
some  parties,  to  the  effect  that  the  cattle  had  been  too 
long  kept  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  he  could  answer  for  it 
that,  when  leaving,  they  were  in  a  great  deal  better  con- 
dition than  on  ai riving  at  the  building  :  and  the  Parisians 
seemed  also  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
members  of  the  deputation  likewise  could  not  get  too 
much  to  eat.  Invitations  were  sent  to  them  for  all 
the  great  fetes  which  took  place  in  Paris,  and  by  the 


order  of  the  Emperor  the  best  places  were,  on  many 
occasions,  retained  for  them.  In  a  becoming  spirit  of 
Irish  hospitality,  for  which  the  assembly  would  give 
them  credit,  the  deputation  invited  in  return  all  the 
heads  of  the  French  agricultural  departments  to  dinner, 
and  they  had  not  neglected  to  drink  in  flowing  bumpers 
success  to  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society.  They 
likewise  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  Em- 
jferor  of  the  French,  who  was  himself  the  possessor  of 
some  of  their  native  cattle — a  flock  of  Kerries — which 
the  Emperor  said  he  prized  highly  from  the  good  report 
he  had  always  heard  of  their  milking  pcwers — for  the 
assembly  were  aware  that  in  Paris  everything  depended 
upon  milk.  The  results  of  that  show  made  him  feel 
quite  proud  of  his  own  country,  for  they  obtained  more 
prizes  in  cattle  than  almost  any  society  in  Europe ;  and 
not  only  did  they  get  premiums  for  cattle,  but  for  flax, 
roots,  beet-root,  sugar,  and  almost  everything,  whilst 
his  friend  Lord  Clancarty  and  himself  got  no  less  than 
three  gold  medals.  But  of  all  the  premiums  which 
might  have  been  obtained  by  the  Irish  gentry,  he  believed 
the  one  which  they  might  look  forward  to  gaining  with 
the  utmost  facility  was  fi)r  weeds.  Wherever  a  person 
travelled  these  might  be  found,  but  in  no  country  were 
they  so  generally  prevalent  as  in  Ireland  ;  and  no  matter 
how  the  question  might  be  brought  before  the  going 
judges  of  assize  and  the  diff"erent  railway  companies,  it 
was  not  until  the  landlords  and  tenants  took  the  matter 
up  and  banished  them  from  the  land,  as  St.  Patrick  of 
old  had  banished  the  serpents,  that  they  could  be  fit, ally 
driven  out  of  the  country.  This  was  a  subject  that 
should  render  them  even  greater  admirers  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  in  France ;  for  by  an  article  in  the  Napoleonic 
code,  the  existence  of  weeds  v/as  rendered  severely  punish- 
able. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  next  gave  "  The  Chairman,''  in 
very  complimentary  terms.  In  a  brief  reply  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  said  —  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  a  very  arduous  task  has  fallen  upon  me 
with  respect  to  this  society,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
from  the  very  able  assistance  I  received  1  hope  that  all 
our  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  that  the  society  will 
now  flourish  and  prosper.  It  gave  me  very  great  plea- 
sure, although  the  task  was  a  troublesome  one,  to  bring 
matters  to  the  happy  conclusion  which  has  been  arrived 
at,  I  return  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  drinking 
my  health,  and  for  the  support  you  gave  me  upon  that 
occasion. 

Lord  Clonbrock  next  proposed  "  The  Army  and 
Navy ;"  responded  to  by  Major  Hume.  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh  proceeded  at  some  length  to  "  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland."  In  answer- 
ing for  which  Lord  Clancarty  remarked,  that  after  all 
the  diff'erences  of  the  society  had  been  arranged,  it  was 
a  most  auspicious  circumstance  that  what  might  be 
termed  its  inaugural  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  wild 
West,  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
representative.  Much  had  been  accomplished  for  the 
general  good  of  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ;  but  vast  was  the  field  which  was  yet  open  for  its 
labours,  and  those  of  sympathising  proprietors.  The 
society  had  been  supported  v/ell  enough  to  i-each  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  its  operations,  and  the  aff'ec- 
tion  entertained  for  its  results  ;  but  still  not  sufficiently 
so  to  place  its  operations  on  a  sufficiently  extended 
basis.  He  could  only,  however,  exhort  them  to  go  for- 
ward with  steadiness  and  perseverance,  and  the  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  both  gratifying  and  beneficial. 

Lord  Castlemaine  introduced  "  The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  and  the  Highland  Society," 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilstone,  returning  thanks. 

Mr.  Campion  being  called  up  to  receive  the  challenge 
cup,  in  expressing  his  acknowledgments,  mentioned  that 
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it  was  only  within  the  last  four  years  that  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  shorthorns ;  while  he 
thought  that  the  climate  and  peculiarities  of  Ireland  were 
even  more  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  such  animals  than 
any  advantages  England  might  enjoy. 

"The  Judges"  being  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Redington,  Mr.  Torr,  in  reply  for  himself  and  col- 
leagues, impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity 
which  existed  of  preserving  intact,  and  uninterfered 
with  by  any  notion  of  refinement,  the  long-woolled 
sheep  so  admirably  adapted  to  that  country.  In 
ordinary  cases  culture  and  improvement  were  most 
valuable,  and  to  be  desired  ;  but  in  this  case  the  eiTect 
might  be  to  thin  the  coat,  which  in  this  variable  and 
humid  climate  would  probably  be  attended  with  the  loss 
of  the  sheep.  He  desired  also  to  communicate  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance,  about  which  no  secret  was  made 
— he  had  to  tell  them  that  the  implement-makers  of 
England  had  combined  and  formed  an  organization  to 
prevent  competition  in  the  implement  class.  In  his 
opinion  they  were  acting  most  ungratefully  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  by  pursuing  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct ( loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear) .  Many  of  the  large  and 
eminent  makers,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  very  lucrative  busi- 
ness, had  risen  to  a  position  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
lose,  and  feared  that  if  they  competed  they  might  be 
beaten  by  some  one  of  the  little  fellows.  The  originators 
of  this  combination  attempted  to  explain  away  this  reso- 
lution by  the  apparently  magnanimous  declaration  that 
they  did  not  want  money  prizes  at  all ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  they  desired  to  avoid  competition  and  exhibi- 
tion altogether.  He  held  that  where  there  was  no  com- 
petition there  could  be  no  sure  test  for  decision  upon 
merit.  What  these  exhibitors  wished  was  to  make  bazaars 
of  the  show-yards ;  and  if  the  principle  sought  to  be  then 
enforced  was  upheld,  Ballinasloe  Fair  might  be  said  to 
resemble  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  all  respects. 

"The  Stewards,"  "The  Local  Committee,"  "The 
Railway  and  Steam-boat  Companies  of  Ireland,"  with 
"  The  next  merry  meeting"  at  Waterford,  brought  the 
evening's  proceedings  to  a  close. 


THE  DIVERSITY  OF  MEASURES  USED 
IN  THE  CORN  MARKETS  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham, 
on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Dan  son  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
diversity  of  the  measures  used  iu  the  corn  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  labour  in- 
volved in  a  comparison  of  their  current  prices.  The  evil  is  the 
same  that  caused  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1833 — "  To  inquire  into  the  present  practices 
of  selling  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom."  The  report  of  that 
committee  recommended  a  remedy  that  seems  to  have  been 
too  complicated  for  adoption,  and  so  had  no  effect.  Taking 
the  current  circulars  of  upwards  of  20  firms  engaged  as  corn 
factors  in  as  many  of  the  principal  corn  markets  of  the  king- 
dom, Mr.  Danson  enumerated  the  various  measures  upon 
which  the  prices  were  quoted,  some  having  reference  to  ca- 
pacity only,  some  to  weight  only,  and  some  to  both  ;  and  the 
weights  used  varying  with  nearly  every  change  of  locality.  In 
Loudon  the  bushel  of  wheat  and  all  other  grain  is  determined 
by  the  imperial  measure;  in  Liverpool  a  bushel  of  wheat  means 
701b.;  in  Birmingham,  621b.;  iu  Gloucester,  601b. ;  and  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  631b.  Again,  in  Birmingham,  a  bushel  of 
bailey  means  491b.;  in  Gloucester,  501b.;  in  Leeds,  521b. ; 
and  in  Newcastle,  561b. ;  and  to  extend  the  field  of  comparison 
only  extends  the  variety  of  measures  to  be  dealt  with.  The  fol- 
lowing evils  were  specified  as  resulting  from  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  these  markets,  where,  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Imperial  Measures'  Act,  it  is  vulgarly  supposed  that  tolerable 
uuifurmity  has  existed:  1.  That  in  almost  all  cases  in 
which  a  seller  or  buyer  of  agricultural  produce  has  occasion 
to  resort  to  more  than  one  market,  he  is  compelled  to  deal 


with  more  than  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  sold* 
And  that  while  such  differences  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever,  they  check  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse, 
afford  faciUties  for  the  commission  of  fraud,  often  cause  mis- 
takes and  disputes,  and  always  involve  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  2.  That  the  quotations  by  which  producers,  dealers, 
and  the  public  seek  to  inform  themselves  of  tlie  variations  of 
the  price  of  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  their  equalisation  by  the 
legitimate  action  of  trade,  are  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their 
proper  utility  in  consequence  of  the  weights  or  measures  quoted 
for  each  locality  being  very  commonly  unintelligible  in  most 
others.  3.  That  the  inconveniences  thus  arising  are  increased 
precisely  in  proportion  as  the  commercial  intercourse  of  each 
locality  with  every  other  in  the  kingdom  is  promoted  by  the 
improvement  of  road  and  postal  communication,  and  hence 
are  now  much  greater  than  they  were  when  reported  on  by 
the  Parliamentary  committee  of  1833,  and  are  growing  greater 
year  by  year. 

[The  following  letter,  which  we  extract  from  a  weekly  con- 
temporary, is  from  one  who  has  waded  through  the  Blue  Book 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  points 
out  the  rock  which  was  a-head  of  the  committee  in  its  labours. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  consi- 
dered this  matter,  will  communicate  with  us,  in  order  that,  by 
discussion  on  the  subject,  some  remedy  may  be  suggested 
which  hereafter  may  be  made  available. — Ed.  M.L.E.] 

TO    THE    EDITOR  OF   THE    ECONOMIST. 

Sir, — A  paper  has  been  read  this  week  by  Mr.  Danson,  iu 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  on  the  diver- 
sity of  measures  used  in  the  corn  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  subject  is  one  of  so  much  importance  in 
an  economic  point  of  view,  that  I  venture  to  trespass  on  your 
space  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  that 
the  appeal  of  some  one  more  competent  than  myself  has  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  anything  I  can  say  on  the  matter. 

Mr,  Danson  remarked  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1833  led  to  no  reform ;  but  it  did 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  blue-book  of  great  bulk,  through 
the  pages  of  which  I  wandered  with  much  edification,  and 
from  the  perusal  of  which  I  rose  to  lament  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  book  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  powers  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir,  the  error  appears  to  be  the  mixing  up  the  simple  matter 
of  delivery  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer  so  much  quantity  of 
corn,  with  another  matter  quite  different,  namely,  the  endea- 
vour to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  skill  or  cautioa  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bulk  he  receives. 

Sir,  many  people  appear  to  suppose  that  weight  alone  is  a 
test  of  quality.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case.  Every 
mdler  knows  that  a  bushel  of  the  finest  Danzig  wheat  is  not 
so  heavy  as  a  bushel  of  the  finest  English  wheat,  yet  the 
Danzig  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Of  the  same  kind  of 
wheat  cateris  paribus  grown  on  the  same  soil,  that  weighing 
641h3.  a  bushel  is  more  valuable  than  that  weighing  631b3.  a 
bushel ;  but  with  different  sorts,  or  grown  on  different  soils, 
or  after  different  crops  preceding,  say  after  grass  or  after 
potatoes,  weight  alone  is  not  a  test  of  quality. 

What  then  is  the  test  ?  We  answer,  sample.  Show  me  a 
sample,  and  deliver  so  much  bidk  equal  to  sample.  After  that 
my  intelligence,  or  that  of  my  agent,  will  he  necessary  to 
Witch,  as  the  delivery  goes  on,  to  see  that  the  quality  equal 
the  sample,  and  I  may  assist  my  judgment,  if  I  like,  by  fre- 
quently ascertaining  the  weights  of  certain  measures  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  bulk.  But  supposing  the  quality  of  the 
whole  bulk  to  be  alike  throughout,  the  surest  way  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  the  hulk  is  by  weighing,  aud  not  by  measuring. 
It  is  not  with  dry  goods  as  with  fluids.  We  can  measure  n 
fluid  accurately,  because,  except  under  gre\t  pressure,  a  fluid 
will  not  compress  ;  but  the  quantity  of  corn  in  a  bushel  varies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  filled,  as  much  as  5  or 
even  10  per  cent.,  and  this  is  not  just  to  the  fair  trader.  But  inas- 
much as  hitherto  "  measure"  has  been  the  established  mode  of 
delivery  in  most  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  fiscal 
regulations  ref?r  to  measure,  Government  alone  can  make  the 
necessary  alterations.  And  every  package  ought  to  be  weighed 
separately. 

Hoping  your  attention  will  be  given  to  this  most  interesti 
question,  1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

NortJumpton,  Auy.  12,  1856.  Lookeii-on. 
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Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  the  ascendant  not  only  in 
this  kingdom,  but  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  whole 
European  continent  besides.  Russia,  we  are  informed, 
is  about  to  develope  her  immense  resources.  Railways 
are  to  pervade  the  empire,  and  her  exports  in  corn  to 
become  facilitated  to  the  utmost  to  this  country. 
Herein  there  is  matter  of  grave  reflection  for  the  agri- 
culturists of  England;  and  at  no  distant  date  produc- 
tion may  again  exceed  the  demand.  Population  may 
increase,  but  the  production  of  grain  will  fairly  outstrip 
it  in  the  race,  if  nations  but  set  about  the  task  in  earnest. 

England,  with  her  limited  area  and  worn-out  soil, 
will  not  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  great  corn- 
gi'owing  districts  of  Russia  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Europe,  unless  encouragement  be  afforded  on  all  sides. 
Farming  with  wheat  at  80s.  and  with  wheat  at  40s.  per 
quarter,  are  two  very  different  problems  to  work  out 
whilst  rent  and  expenses  remain  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  difficulty  only  can  be  met  by  increased  production. 
This,  we  are  told  on  all  hands,  may  be  readily — nay, 
easili/  effected;  and  granting  that  such  may  perhaps 
be  the  case  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  farms  through- 
out the  kingdom,  yet  upon  the  larger  portion  we 
believe,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  no 
great  amount  of  increase  can  further  take  place.  This 
is  no  vague  assertion  ;  we  have  fairly  and  candidly 
investigated  the  subject,  and  believe  that  upon  a  moiety 
of  the  whole  arable  land  of  the  kingdom  as  much 
corn  is  already  produced  as  can  be  calculated  upon  for 
the  future ;  upon  the  other  moiety  the  produce  may  be 
increased,  say  50  per  cent. — equivalent  to  about  20  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole.  The  cultivation  of  vegetable 
crops  and  grasses  may,  doubtless,  become  largely  in- 
creased ;  but  Nature  sets  a  limit  to  the  production  of 
grain.  Stimulants,  we  know,  counteract  themselves  ; 
good  farming  steadily  persevered  in  for  a  series  of  years 
together  will  alone  accomplish  the  object,  and  whenever 
a  large  quantity  is  sought  to  be  attained,  it  must  be 
accomplished  by  steadily  persevering  in  a  regular 
course  of  good  farming  rather  than  by  unduly  forcing 
the  land  towards  its  accomplishment. 

Nature's  store-house  of  grain  is  in  her  virgin  soils ; 
inexhaustible  and  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  the 
plough  alone  is  needed  to  bring  them  into  operation. 
England  must  effect  by  cultivation  alone  what  the 
whole  of  eastern  Europe  can  effect  by  turning  the 
soil.  The  cost  of  cultivation  and  rent  together  in  Eng- 
land very  nearly  approach  the  entire  value  of  the 
crops.  In  those  states  the  expenses  are  merely  nomi- 
nal. Land  once  exhausted  is  suffered  to  remain  till 
Nature  accomplishes  the  task  of  restoration ;  and 
wheat  at  2.3s.  per  qr.  on  the  spot  is  there  relatively 
greater  in  amount  than  wheat  at  50s  per  qr.  here.  So 
wide  a  difference  cannot  be  met  by  cultivation  alone ; 
the  two  prices  must  approximate,  and  the  difference  of 


cost  of  transit  and  commission  will  alone  protect  the 
British  grower. 

With  these  remarks,  we  proceed  to  investigate  how 
far  the  difficulties  can  be  met.  That  it  must  be  by  in- 
creased production,  is  but  too  evident ;  and  we  must 
look  to  the  operating  causes  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected. 

At  the  head  of  agTiculture  we  have  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  like  royalty  itself,  too  circum- 
scribed in  its  own  greatness  to  be  so  really  useful 
as  it  ought  to  be.  "  Science  with  practice "  it 
assumes  as  its  motto  ;  but  in  operation  the  science 
is  found  in  its  Journal,  and  the  practice  in  its  sub- 
scribers. Without  any  desire  to  condemn,  where 
so  much  has  been  done  well,  still  we  are  not  disposed 
to  remain  silent  whilst  the  whole  world  is  contending 
against  us  ;  and  we  point  to  France  alone,  by  way  of 
example.  In  two  short  years  she  has  made  a  greater 
advance  than  we  have  done  in  twenty  ;  and  with  that 
spirit  with  which  she  has  commenced,  bids  fair  to  out- 
sti'ip  us  in  the  race.  And  how  is  this  ?  Because  she 
opens  her  way  by  a  combination  oftalent  and  liberality. 
She  rewards  her  advocates,  and  stimulates  her  sons  by 
the  glorious  reward  that  she  holds  up  before  them. 
Under  the  direction  of  one  man,  in  a  few  short  years 
she  bids  fair  to  approach  the  agriculture  of  England 
itself,  and  to  convert  our  finest  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  her  use.  Twelve  hundred  guineas  for  a  bull 
not  to  be  equalled  in  the  world  appears  a  monstrous 
sum  indeed  ;  and  to  persons  in  this  country,  who  have 
to  toil  for  every  shilling,  no  idea  of  the  boundless  extent 
of  Australian  gold  exists — a  mere  nugget,  abstracted  by 
a  few  strokes  of  a  pickaxe,  purchases  an  animal  that 
has  taken  lives  to  produce,  and,  if  measured  by  its  pro- 
per standard,  is  invaluable. 

Pure  short-horns  are  not  so  very  plentiful  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment  as  to  allow  of  any  great 
exportation,  without  serious  injury.  Let  us  look  to 
our  own  soil,  and  see  how  far  they  are  disseminated 
amongst  us  ;  ^and  we  ask,  are  there  not  whole  districts, 
nay,  almost  whole  counties,  where  they  have  never 
yet  been  seen  1  Mongrel  breeds  alone  exist  in  every 
direction,  and,  taking  a  wide  extent  of  country  around 
Chelmsford,  and  examining  its  stock,  but  little  indica- 
tion was  presented  of  their  having  been  introduced. 
In  every  herd  we  examined,  whilst  travelling  for  in- 
formation, scarcely  any  one  was  found  consisting  of 
animals  of  the  same  breed ;  and,  so  far  as  we  obtained 
inibrmation,  with  three  or  four  exceptions  only  could 
we  ascertain  that  any  were  kept  within  many  miles  of 
that  place.  We  mention  this  not  in  disparagement  of 
Essex,  as  we  believe  it  is  also  pretty  much  the  same 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  therefore 
argue  that,  whilst  such  is  the  case,  we  are  doing  our- 
selves a  lasting  injury,  and  one  that  we  shall  also  never 
recover,  under  existing  circumstances. 
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Once,  we  have  been  told,  a  luckless  boy  cut  open  his 
goose  to  secure  her  golden  eggs  ;  but  we  are  acting  a 
greater  folly  ourselves,  by  jDarting  with  the  goose  and 
her  eggs  together.  Let  our  Agricultural  Society  look  to 
this  :  if  practice  is  expelled  her  council,  it  will  reach  her 
from  without.  Her  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom ;  its  fostering 
hand  should  yield  it  support  an<l  encourage  its  growth ; 
it  should  dii'ect  its  influence  not  only  to  the  improvement 
of  its  animals,  but  to  their  dissemination  into  districts 
where  more  required.  Some,  at  least,  of  its  finest 
cattle    and    sheep  should  remain  upon  the  spot  to 


mark  its  progi-ess,  and  not,  as  now,  be  congregated, 
and  no  sooner  exhibited  than  purchased  and  shipped  to 
foreign  lands,  where  more  liberal  encouragement  exists. 
England,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  cultivators  and 
breeders,  has  achieved  a  pre-eminence  in  stock  that  no 
other  nation  has  arrived  at ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  other  nations  are  starting  in  the  race  with  the  very 
animals  that  we  have  produced,  and,  encouraged  by  their 
respective  governments,  as  well  as  assisted  by  immense 
finances,  under  the  direction  of  men  of  taleutselected  and 
paid  liberally  by  them  for  acting  in  their  behalf,  it  may 
not  be  long  ere  we  become  overtaken  and  surpassed. 


THE    AMERICAN    EXPORT    FLOUR    TRADE. 


The  American  export  flour  trade  is  growing  into  im- 
mense importance,  and  its  statistics  are  therefore 
deserving  of  close  investigation  by  our  farmers  and 
millers. 

We  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  facts 
connected  with  the  trade,  drawn  from  official  docu- 
ments and  mercantile  reports,  apparently  of  a  trust- 
worthy character.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  pre- 
mise that,  owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  country 
embraced  in  the  returns,  and  a  slight  disposition  on 
the  part  of  American  authorities  to  magnify  their 
agricultural  resom-ces,  United  States  statistics  cannot 
always  be  strictly  depended  upon. 

Our  imports  of  American  flour  would  seem  to  have 
been  declining  in  the  last  few  years;  but  late  returns 
again  show  an  increase  in  the  imports,  and  we  now  re- 
ceive a  larger  quantity  of  Amei'icau  wheat,  preferring 
to  grind  it  ourselves.  The  Continent,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  quarters  have  also  been  good  customers  to 
the  United  States  for  flour.  If  we  have,  however, 
taken  less  flour,  we  are  at  present  importing  more 
American  wheat. 

The  total  imports  of  flour  for  home  consumption  in 
the  last  three  years  and  a-half  is  shown  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Cwts. 

1853     4,646,409 

1854     3,679,699 

1855     1,9-22,101 

1856  (6  months).     1,607,456 

Of  wheat  from  all  quarters  the  imports  have  been: — 

Qrs. 

1853     4,951,310 

1854     3,468,746 

1855     2,686,188 

1856  (6  months).     1,342,028 

The  wheat  produce  of  the  United  States  last  year 
was  estimated  at  165,000,000  bushels,  which,  taken  at 
the  value  of  I5  dollars  per  bushel,  would  be  worth 
nearly  £50,000,000  sterling.  In  1850  the  wheat  crop 
was  but  100,485,944  bushels,  which,  at  the  average 
price  of  1  dollar  per  bushel,  amounted  to  about 
^£■20, 100,000;  so  that  there  is  an  immense  increase  the 
last  five  years  both  in  production  and  value. 


According  to  the  latest  returns  i-eeeived  to-day,  the 
shijiments  of  wheat  fi'om  all  the  American  ports  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  between  Sept.  1  and  the  middle  of 
July,  amounted  to  5,103,353  bushels,  and  to  the  Con- 
tinent 2,250,312  bushels;  of  flour  1,208,060  barrels  to 
England,  and  649,241  barrels  to  the  Continent.  A 
large  quantity  of  rye  has  gone  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  exports  of  Indian  corn  and  meal  are  above  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  But  we  confine  ourselves  in  the 
present  inquiry  chiefly  to  wheat  and  flour. 

It  is  in  the  great  West,  in  the  regions  and  States 
about  the  American  lakes,  that  the  increase  of  grain 
production  is  most  apparent.  The  fertile  States  of  Mi- 
chigan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  the  territory  of  Min- 
nesota, extend  over  156,000,000  of  acres;  an  area  more 
than  double  that  of  Great  Britain,  The  central  west, 
again,  includes  the  important  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois. 

One  instance  might  suffice  to  mark  the  exti'aor- 
dinarily  rapid  advance  of  cultivation,  production,  and 
extension  of  trade.  Chicago,  a  city  which  fifteen  years 
ago  could  not  number  4,000  inhabitants,  has  now  a 
population  of  over  85,000  souls ;  and  is,  probably,  the 
largest  exporting  grain  market  in  the  world.  It 
received  last  year  20,488,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
shipped  16,633,813  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  of  flour 
there  increased  from  158,575  barrels  in  1854,  to 
240,662  barrels  in  1855;  and  79,650  barrels  were 
manufactured  there.  The  shipments  increased  from 
107,627  to  163,419  barrels,  and  the  consumption  from 
116,948  to  156,893  barrels.  The  receipts  of  wheat 
show  a  much  larger  increase,  viz.,  from  3,038,955 
bushels  in  1854,  to  7,535,075  in  1855,  and  the  ship- 
ments from  2,106,725  to  6,298,155  bushels.  The  re- 
ceipts  of  Indian  corn  have  increased  from  7,690,753 
bushels  in  1854^,  to  8,533,377  bushels.  The  receipts  of 
other  produce  are  in  like  ])roportionate  increase. 

In  the  far  west  city  of  St.    Louis,  Missouri,  there       1 
were  manufactured  last  year  600,000  barrels  of  flour, 
besides  nearly  as  much  more  received  from  other  places ; 
this  was  equal,  therefore,  to  the  produce  of  5,000,000 
bushels  of  Avheat.    To  come  to  the  towns  nearer  the 
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sea-board,  Rochestei",  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  an 
important  flour-manufacturing  town,  having  about 
130  run  of  millstones  employed,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  invested  in  flour-mills  and  machinery. 
It  received  last  year  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
sent  out(i02,000  barrels  of  flour.  Buffalo  imported  from 
the  Lakes  930,761  barrels  of  flour,  and  more  than 
8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides  8,711,230  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  and  3,000,000  bushels  of  other  grain. 
Oswego  aUo  shipped,  by  canal,  2,098,887  bushels  of 
wheat  and  398,037  barrels  of  flour. 

If  we  reconvert  our  imports  of  American  flour  (as 
stated  above)  to  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the 
barrel,  we  have  9,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
0,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  Corn,  and  5,719  ban-els  of 
meal,  as  the  aggregate  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  for  a  little  over  eight  months.  To  the 
Continent  the  shipments  have  been  rather  more  than 
half  these  amounts,  besides  1,713,121  bushels  of  rye. 

In  the  official  year  ending  June,  1 855,  about  1,250,000 
barrels  of  flour  were  exported  from  the  United  Stales, 
exclusive  of  grain  and  other  breadstufFs. 

The  qu  nquennial  value  of  the  flour  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  showii  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Dollars. 

Per  barrel 

1825  .. 

.       4,212.127  .. 

,     5  d.  37  c. 

1830  ... 

.      0,085.953  . . 

.     7       25 

1835  .. 

.       4,394,777  .. 

.     0         0 

1840  . . 

.     10,143,015  .. 

.     5       37 

1845  .. 

.       5,398,593  . . 

..     4      51 

1850  .. 

.       7,098,570  . . 

.     5         0 

1855  . . 

.     12,025.000  . . 

.    10       10 

The  high  price  of  last  year  has  not  been  maintained, 
and  a  reduction  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  flour  has  taken  place. 

The  flour-dealers,  and  others  interested  in  the  ship- 
ment of  breadstufFs  from  New  York,  have  recently  been 
carrying  out  extensive  alterations  in  the  established 
practice  of  inspection  of  flour  and  meal.  They  have 
formed  an  association  to  lower,  in  some  degree,  the 
standard  of  inspection;  and  it  would  be  well  for  our  im- 
porters to  watch  somewhat  closely  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  on  a  par  with  the  endeavour  to  do  away 
with  the  Government  brand  on  Scotch-cured  herrings, 
which  has  established  for  our  curers  so  superior  a  cha- 
racter and  so  extensive  a  market  on  the  Continent.  The 
reduction  of  the  standard  of  quality  in  flour  in  Boston 
and  New\''ork,  and  which  is  now  mooted  in  New  Orleans, 
has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  attract  a  larger  share 
of  trade.  But,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  quantity 
of  inferior  flour  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the 
change  of  brand.  As  a  consequence  of  this  injudicious 
alteration  in  the  standard,  we  find  an  act  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  repeal  the  existing 
act,  and  bring  the  standard  of  inspection  foi'  flour  down 
to  the  level  of  that  of  New  York,  on  the  following  sub- 
stituted terms : — 

"In  brandia?  or  marking  the  different  quahties  or  Je- 
Bcriptiona  of  Flour,  the  same  shall  be  designated  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say  :  that  of  a  very  superior  quality  by  the  words 
Extra  Superfine;  that  of  the  second  qtiality  by  the  words 
Fancy   Superfine;   that  of  the  third  quality    by   the   word 


Stiperfne ;  that  of  the  fourth  quality  by  the  words  Superfine 
No.  2;  that  of  the  fifth  quality  by  the  word  Fine  ;  that  of 
the  sixth  quality  by  ihe  worth  Fine  Middlings;  that  of  the 
seventh  quality  by  the  word  Pollards;  and  the  quality  called 
Fariiie  Euticre  by  the  letters  E  N  T.,  by  which  latter  de- 
scription of  flour  shall  be  understood  the  whole  produce  of  the 
wheat  when  ground,  excepting  the  coarse  bran  and  pollards. 
And  ill  branding  or  marking  the  different  qualities  of  Eye  Flour, 
I'ldian  Meal,  and  Oatmeal,  the  words  Rye  Flour,  Indian  Meal, 
Oalmeal,  shall  he  plainly  branded  or  luirked  ou  each  and  every 
barrel  or  half  birrel,  to  designate  the  j^rain  from  whicli  the 
same  is  made  ;  and  tlic  qualities  shall  be  designated  as  loliows, 
that  is  to  say  :  that  of  very  superior  quality  by  the  word 
First ;  that  of  the  next  inferior  quality  by  the  word  Second; 
that  of  the  next  inferior  quality  by  the  word  Third  ;  and  that 
of  the  lowest  quality  by  the  word  Unbrandable.  And  when  the 
gram  from  which  Flour  and  Meal  of  any  description  is  manu- 
tttctured  had  bten  prtviously  kiln-dried,  the  same  shall  be 
branded  and  marked  by  the  packer  on  each  and  every  barrel 
or  half-barrel,  either  at  length  or  by  tiie  woid  and  letter 
Kiln  D." 

We  see  it  stated  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  farmers,  who  were  not  wise 
enough  to  sell  when  prices  were  at  the  highest,  and 
somewhere  about  5,000,000  bushels,  are  therefore  iu 
stock.  The  export  of  wheat  from  that  Province  last 
year  was  3,193,748  bushels,  against  1,442,077  in  1854. 
The  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  compared  with  1854 
show  a  decrease  of  7,404  barrels.  The  port  of  Toronto 
last  year  shipped  1,378,487  bushels  of  wheat. 


NEW  MODE  OF  MAKING  BREAD. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  JIORNING    POST. 

Sir,— May  I  solicit  the  favour  of  your  inserting  this 
letter,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  think  proper,  to  give  your 
readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
reducing  the  price  of  bread? 

The  fact  is,  the  bread  distributed  at  Tiptree  on  Saturday 
last,  July  19,  was  made  by  the  cottager's  wife  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Gardens,  Reading,  Berks,  in  my  presence. 

It  consisted  of  one-half  flour  and  one-half  mangel  wurzel. 
The  mangel  wurzel  was  grown  this  year  on  an  entirely  new 
system  of  cultivation— air  and  liquid  to  the  roots  of  plants 
— which  will  make  sewage  a  saleable  property. 

The  present  mangel  wurzel  and  flour  may  not  be  esti- 
mated to  reduce  the  price  of  bread  and  pastry  above  35  per 
cent.  When  the  mangel  wurzel  grown  on  this  system  is 
ripe,  it  will  reduce  the  articles  referred  to  nearer  50  per 
cent.  Poor  common  land,  a  fair  depth  of  soil,  however 
poor  it  may  be,  will  yield  from  40  to  60  tons  per  acre. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots  will  also  be  applicable, 
produced  by  the  same  system. 

The  garden  at  Reading,  near  the  railway  station,  is 
worth  going  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  My  motto  is,  "Do 
good,  and  communicate." 

I  most  respectfully  invite  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  pro- 
perly conducting  themselves,  to  see  for  themselves. 

The  garden  is,  bed  for  bed,  new  and  old  system — hops, 
wheat,  roots,  &c. ;  potatoes  growing  in  sawdust. 

The  wheat  ears  were,  at  Tiptree,  new  system,  about  two 
inches  longer  in  the  ear  than  the  old  system. 
Yours,  &c., 

Edward  VVilkins. 
Proprietor  of  the  Experimental  Garden, 

Jiilp  22,  1056.  Reading,  Berks. 
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INDUSTRIAL    RESOURCES    OF    RUSSIA. 

{Concluded  from  page  115.) 


It  lias  been  observed  that  bread  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of   Great   Russia.     The  potato   is   not   yet 
appreciated  by  the  native?,  but  is  cultivated  by  the  German 
colonists.     A  favourite  dish  with  the  peasantry  is  a  porridge 
made  with  the  meal  of  buckwheat.     Moscow,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  consumes  more  meat  than  London,  but  this  is 
exceptional,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  consumption  of  animal 
food  in  Ru39ia  is  far  less  than  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe ;    and  it  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  Church  imposes  not  less  than  twenty-eight  weeks  of 
fasting  in  the  year.    The  people  eat  large  quantities  of  cabbage 
mixed  with  soup,  and  cucumbers  and  mushrooms  are  relished 
as  accessaries  to  a  repast.    The  popular  beverage  is  a  spirit 
obtained  from   rye,    called  Kwas,   and   an   inferior   brandy. 
Wages,  considered  in  their  purchasing  power  over  commodities, 
which  is  the  true  test  of  their  sufficiency  or  insufficiency,  are 
high  in  Russia,  which  is  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  people. 
"The  daily  revenue  of  the  humblest  labourer,"  says  Storch, 
"  is  superior  to  his  wants,  without  cutting  him  down  to  the 
bare  subsistence  of  a  prisoner.    His  clothing  is  always  com- 
plete ;  and  none  but  beggars,  who  are  extremely  rare,  want  the 
necessaries  of  life.     Every  Russian   has  his  sheep-skin  gar- 
ments ;  and  we  never  sec  in  Russia,  as  we  do  in  other  coun- 
tries, even  the  poorest,  without  warm  apparel,  during  the  cold 
weather.     The  most  needy  have  also  a  lodging  well  warmed." 
The  large  work  of  Storch,  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
taken,  was  published  iu  1801,  but   more  recent  travellers  con- 
firm his  testimony.     Kohl  certifies  to  the  comfortable  condition 
of  the  humbler  classes.    "  In  no  town  in  Russia,"  says  that 
intelligent   writer,    "do   we   behold   that   shocking   contrast 
between  misery  and  luxury  which  exists  in  all  the  cities  of 
Western  Europe,  although  the  distance  between  the  rich  and 
poor  is  great.     That  spirit  of  avarice  which  covets  our  neigh, 
bour's  goods  is  not  yet  kindled  among  the  Russian  people. 
Every  one  has  sufficient  food,  though  it  may  consist  of  cabbage 
and  coarse  bread  ;   and  sufficient  clothing,  though  it  may  con- 
sist of  sheepskins.     The  districts  of  St.  Petersburg,   inhabited 
by  the  working  classes  and  the  hlach  population,  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  eye,  though  they  are  not  attractive."    It  is  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  Russia  that  the  true  Muscovite  is  seen. 
The  dietary  is  coarse,  but  it  accords  with  the  primitive  life  of 
man  ere  luxury  was  introduced;    and  it  is  on  the  boundless 
plains,  where  the  sheep  crops  the  scanty  herbage,  that  the 
Asiatic  descent  of  the  genuine  Russ  is  visible.     Here  beauty 
of  the  highest  order  is  the  gift  of  men  and  women.    "  If  these 
young  virgins,"  eays  De  Custine,  "with  features  similar  to 
those  of  Greek  madonnas,  had  the  tournure  and  the  vivacity  of 
movement  observable  in  the  Spanish  women,  they  would  be 
the  most  seductive  creatures  upon  earth."    In  these  same  pas- 
toral districts,  De  Custine  saw  those  beautiful  bald  heads  which 
reminded  him  of  the  heads  of  Jehovah,  painted  by  the  first 
pupil   of  Leonardo  Da  Viaci,  which  he  once  thought  were 
entirely  ideal  conceptions,  but  recognised  in  the  living  Musco- 
vite.    He  thus  speaks  of  them  with  enthusiasm  :— "  Seated  in 
the  thresholds  of  their  cabins,  I  have  beheld  old  men,  with 
fresh  complexions,  unwrinkled  cheeks,  blue,  sparkling  eyes, 


calm  countenances,  and  silver  beards  glistening  iu  the  sun 
round  mouths  the  peaceful  and  benevolent  smile  of  which  they 
heighten,  who  appear  like  so  many  protecting  deities  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  villages.  The  traveller,  as  he  passes,  is 
saluted  by  these  noble  figures,  majestically  seated  on  the  earth 
which  saw  them  born.  Tridy  antique  statues,  emblems  of 
hospitality  which  a  pagan  would  have  worshipped,  and  which 
Christians  must  admire  with  an  involuntary  respect,  for  in  old 
age  beauty  is  no  longer  physical ;  it  is  the  depicted  triumph  of 
the  soul  after  victory." 

However  exaggerated  in  tone  this  pasage  may  be,  it  is  quite 
true  that  if  we  desire  to  gaze  upon  the  pure  image  of  patri- 
archal society,  we  must  seek  it  among  the  Russian  peasants  of 
the  pastoral  districts,  who  never  leave  the  scene  of  their  birth ; 
for  those  who  come  to  the  towns,  and  work  there,  soon  lose  their 
primitive  characteristics,  and  certainly  they  never  descend   to 
their  children.     We   pass   from   the   social   condition  of  the 
peasant  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  that  of  the  mechanic  and 
artizan.     According  to  Kosegarten,  a  weaver  in  the  country 
receives  three  kopeck  in  copper  money  for  weaving  an  arschine 
of  cloth,  which  measures  about  26  English  inches,  or,  to  give 
the  exact  proportions,  100  arschines  are  equal  to  7777  English 
yards ;  the  weaver  only  produces  from  10  to  12  arschines  in  a 
day.     His  daily  wages,  therefore,  range  from  30  to  36  kopecks, 
or  from  4d.  to  42d.  English  money.     To  prevent  mistake,  the 
reader  is  here  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  we 
mention  the  kopecks  or  rouble,  paper  money  is  to  be  understood, 
unless  we  add  the  word  "silver."    The  metallic  or  silver  rouble 
is  worth  37id.  iu  English  money.    Now   among  the  class  of 
country  weavers   to  whom    reference    has  just    been  made, 
the   standard  of  dietary  is  very  low,  consisting   of  cabbage 
grown  on  their  own    ground,   for  every   peasant   has  some 
land   of  his   own,  on  a  tenure  hereafter  to   be    explained. 
These  people  seldom  buy  anything,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
live  at  the  rate  of  five  kopecks  per  day.    But  the  condition  of 
the  mechanic  add  artisan,  living  in  towns,  is  different,  because 
the  scale  of  living  is  dearer  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  propor- 
tionate.    Provisions  are  brought  to  St.  Petersburgh  from  a 
long  distance,  and  the  carriage  along  bad  roads  adds  largely  to 
the   cost.      Wages  are   one-third  higher  at   St.   Petersburg 
than  at  Moscow.     In  the  latter  city  working  men  receive  25 
to  30  roubles  monthly,  but  in  the  former  they  are  paid  from 
35  to  40  roubles.    The  rouble  is  a  fraction  more  than  lOd, 
English.    It  is  stated  in  Kelly's  Cambist  that  "  by  a  ukase  of 
the  13th  July,  1839,  the  former  money  iu  banco,  or  paper 
roubles,  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  accounts  kept 
in  them  to  be  exchanged,  in  their  amounts,  to  silver  roubles,  at 
the  rate  of  350  paper  roubles  for  100  silver  roubles."    At  Mos- 
cow then  we  may  put  down  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  and 
artisan  at  20s.  lOd.  to  253.  English  per  month,  and  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  29s.  2d.  to  333.  per  month.    At  Koursk,  which 
is  in  the  agricultural  zone  already  described,  men  only  receive 
10  to  15  roubles  per  month,  and  women  but  from  6  to  8;  but 
their  living  does  not  cost  them  more  than  2  roubles  per  month. 
Kosegarten  states  that  many  of  the  factory  workers  at  Moscow 
take  home  annually  300  roubles,  but  these  must  be  very  skilful 
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and  very  ecouomical,  for  there  are  only  240  to  260  days  in 
Russia  in  twelve  months,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greek  Church,  which  are  rigorously  observed. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  that  Rus- 
sia is  very  thinly  populated,  comparing  the  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  area  on  which  they  reside  ;  and  that  even 
where  it  is  densest,  it  is  very  far  below  the  average  of  Western 
Europe.  Hence  it  appears  that  its  industrial  resources,  deri- 
vable from  agriculture,  are  but  scantily  developed.  Immense 
tracts,  capable  of  yielding  an  ample  return  to  labour,  are  still 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  iujudicious  efforts  to  force  manufac- 
tures iuto  a  premature  existence  have  greatly  injured  the  pro- 
gress of  rural  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint, 
and  it  has  been  urged  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Second, 
that  the  rich  nobility,  too  fond  of  parade,  keep  an  immense 
retinue  of  servants  both  in  town  and  country  who  would  be 
better  employed  on  the  fields.  These  domestics  are  their  slaves, 
not  receiving  wages,  so  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  the 
only  direct  charge  incurred  by  their  owners  when  they  compel 
them  to  assume  the  livery.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander the  First,  the  chief  of  the  opulent  family  of  Schereme- 
TEFF  kept  six  thousand  men-servants  in  his  various  domestic 
establishments.  On  an  average  the  nobility  have  thirty  or 
forty  domestics  in  their  mansions  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  in  the 
country  the  numbers  run  to  500  and  600,  for  there  are  no  shops 
there,  and  the  great  man  must  carry  with  him  butchers,  bakers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.,  besides  footmen  and  valets.  When 
Storch  wrote,  he  says  that  Russians  who  lived  at  the  same  rate 
as  Germans,  always  had  five  times  as  many  servants.  These 
domestics,  originally  taken  from  the  plough,  acquired  habits  of 
idleness,  and  never  returned  to  rural  labour. 

Every  peasant  pays  a  capitation  tax  to  his  lord,  which  is  called 
&n  obrok.  This  varies  in  amount.  During  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  the  obrok  of  the  crown  peasant  was  three 
roubles  annually,  and  of  the  serf  of  the  nobles  five  roubles. 
The  owner  of  the  serf  may  give  him  a  passport  to  live  in  a  town, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  may  there  earn  good  wages;  but  the 
owner  only  does  this  by  largely  increasing  the  capitation  tax. 
The  serf  consents  to  pay  it,  for  he  is  still  the  gainer ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  agriculture  loses  the  services  of  the  peasant. 
The  cupidity  of  the  lords  encourages  this  immigration  into  the 
towns,  they  deriving  c  larger  sum  from  the  passport  than  from 
the  mere  obrok ;  moreover,  the  obrok  may  be  paid  in  kind, 
whereas  the  passport  is  always  paid  for  in  money.  When  the 
serf  returns  to  his  village,  as  he  generally  does  at  Christmas, 
and  displays  his  roubles,  the  other  serfs  desire  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  the  towns,  and  are  permitted  to  depart  on  paying  for 
the  passport.  Thus  vigorous  men  desert  the  plough,  and  agri- 
culture languishes.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Catherine  the  Second  put  forward  the  following  instructions, 
addressed  to  a  Commission  engaged  in  reforming  the  laws  :— 

"Russia,  far  from  having  a  suflSciency  of  population,  pos- 
sesses an  immense  extent  of  territory  which  is  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited.  How  flourishiug  would  this  empire  become,  if 
by  wise  regulations  we  could  prevent  this  loss  !  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  the  new  system  adopted  by  Russian  gentlemen 
of  levying  their  revenues,  diminishes  the  rural  population,  and 
is  fatal  to  agriculture.  Almost  all  lands  now  pay  their  dues 
(obrok)  in  silver.  The  proprietors,  who  never  or  rarely  live 
upon  their  estates,  tax  each  peasant  from  two  to  five  roubles 
ahead,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  meaus  of  the 
peasant  to  obtain  the  coin.  It  will  be  very  necessary  to  enact 
by  law  that  the  owners  should  use  more  discrimination  in 


placing  burdens  upon  their  peasants,  especially  ao  as  to  remove 
the  smallest  number  from  their  dwellings  and  families.  By 
such  judicious  arrangements  agriculture  and  population  would 
gain ;  whereas  at  present  large  numbers  of  husbandmen  are 
absent  from  their  homes,  and  have  been  so  for  fifteen  years, 
and  tramp  over  the  empire  from  town  to  town,  iu  the  endeavour 
to  earn  by  their  labour  the  charges  imposed  on  them." 

The  great  obstacle  to  industrial  progress  throughout  the 
Russian  empire  is  serfdom,  which  treats  men  as  cattle,  and 
prostrates  their  best  energies.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  acknowledge  the  great  and  generous 
efforts  he  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
In  this  good  work  he  was  ever  thwarted  by  his  nobility,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  left  undone,  but  to  be  praised 
for  what  he  accomplished.  In  our  next  article  we  shall  enter 
somewhat  fully  iuto  the  question  of  Russian  slavery,  and  the 
modifications  it  has  recently  undergone. 

Liberty  is  favourable  to  production.  The  free  man  works 
with  a  will,  because  he  feels  that  he  is  working  for  himself ; 
and  the  certainty  of  reward  is  a  more  eflBcient  stimulus  to 
industry  than  the  infliction  of  the  lash.  In  estimating  the 
industrial  resources  of  any  country,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  population  as  well  as  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  richness  of  the  mines,  and  the  faci- 
lities of  transit  by  land  and  water.  The  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  has  supplied  all  the  raw  materials  on  which  man  can 
exert  his  strength  and  skill  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms ;  but  ignorant  or  vicious  legislation  may  render 
those  precious  gifts  comparatively  unproductive.  Despotism 
has  built  up  pyramids,  but  it  never  built  up  a  man,  though  it 
has  frequently  lowered  him  to  the  level  of  a  beast  of  burden. 
Such  is  unhappily  the  case  in  Russia,  where  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  slaves,  liable  to  be  sold  with  the  land  ou 
which  they  were  born,  and  classified  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
auctioneer  with  the  cattle  and  the  farming  implements ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  many  of  these  slaves  possess  wealth  and  some 
are  opulent.  The  system  is  unique,  and  it  may  whet  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers  if  they  are  at  once  told  that  the  crown 
peasants  in  their  rural  communitiea  enjoy  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot. 

Russian  serfdom  is  a  comparatively  modern  institution.  It 
did  not  exist  while  the  race  of  RouR'iK,  who  founded  the 
monarchy,  filled  the  throne.  That  race  is  called  the  "  Grand 
Dynasty;"  it  reigned  during  eight  complete  centuries,  and 
gave  fifty  -two  sovereigns  to  the  Empire.  It  was  extinguished 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1591,  by  the  murder  of  the  young  Czare- 
witch,  Demetrius,  by  his  ambitious  maternal  uncle,  Boris 
Godounof,  and  it  was  that  assassin  who  founded  the  slavery 
which  Peter,  called  the  Great,  consolidated. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  Russia  the  whole  of  the  land  was  in 
common,  belonging  to  the  State.  The  people  were  nomadic, 
without  any  fixed  residence,  and  no  individual  had  any  exclu- 
sive ownership  in  a  single  rood  of  laud.  All  the  Russians  then 
lived  in  a  purely  pastoral  state,  being  herdsmen  and  shepherds ; 
when  they  passed  into  the  agricultural  state,  they  formed  vil- 
lage communities,  which  still  exist.  Society  then  was  wholly 
patriarchal,  and  that  characteristic  has  left  indelible  traces  to 
our  times.  The  Czars  gave  life  estates  to  their  bravest  warriors 
and  most  intimate  friends,  but  never  hereditary  possession. 
The  only  slaves  were  captives  taken  in  war,  those  reiuced  to 
servitude  by  judicial  sentence,  and  those  who  voluntarily  sold 
themselves  into  bondage.  Those  now  known  as  serfs  or  pea- 
sants, or  by  the  more  general  title  of  peasant  serfs,  were  origi- 
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iially  free,  and  received  wages  wheu  they  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  by  the  old  h'.vs,  partly 
founded  on  tradition  and  immemorial  usage,  and  called  the 
Yaroslavian  statutes,  from  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yaros- 
laf,  trial  by  jury,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  existed— an  insti- 
tution derived  from  the  Northmen,  called  Varangians  by  the 
Eussian  chroniclers,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Rourik. 

Such,  speaking  generally,  was  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
people  till  the  usurpation  of  Boris  Godounof.  As  one  of  the 
results  which  followed  the  revolution  that  ensued  on  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  the  peasantry  flew  to  arms,  some  enlisting  under 
one  leader,  some  under  another.  Boris  won  over  the  church  to 
his  interests,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  Boyars  or  nobles- 
To  prevent  the  people  congregating  in  masses,  he  passed  an 
orciinance  to  confine  them  to  their  villages  ;  and,  by  a  second 
law,  he  forbade  the  employers  to  dismiss  any  persons  who  were 
working  for  them  by  contract.  Thus  the  free  serfs  were  bound 
to  the  soil,  and  their  masters  were  bound  to  keep  them,  and  in 
this  manner  slavery  was  first  introduced.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  the  Boyars  were  not  faithful  in  observing  their 
contracts,  for  though  they  hired  labourers  for  the  year,  they 
capriciously  dismissed  them  if  the  harvest  failed.  Many  of  the 
serfs,  therefore,  approved  of  the  law  of  Boris,  which  assured 
them  a  maintenance  at  the  cost  of  their  employers.  In  those 
days  famines  were  frequent.  The  old  chroniclers  record  the 
fact  that  in  1601  and  1602,  the  Russian  peasants  became  can- 
nibals, eating  their  wives  and  children.  Levesqne  states  that 
at  this  epoch  127,000  dead  bodies  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow,  victims  of  starvation.  These  dreadful  circum- 
stances made  the  law  of  Boris  acceptable  to  the  free  serfs,  who 
did  not  foresee  its  consequences,  but  they  resisted  the  ordinance 
which  deprived  them  of  locomotion  by  confining  them  to  their 
villages.  It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  depict  the  revolu- 
tions and  civil  wars  which  accompanied  this  restriction  on  rural 
migration.  The  enactments  of  Boris  continued  in  force,  and 
when  Peter  the  Great  made  landed  estates  hereditary,  the  en- 
slavement of  t'ne  cultivators  of  the  soil  became  complete ;  and 
all  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  since  that  period  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Under  Catherine  the  Second  they  revolted, 
when  Pugatscheff,  the  celebrated  Cossack  of  the  Don,  raised  the 
standard  of  freedom,  for  which  act  courtly  writers  have  branded 
him  as  a  rebel.  Storch  relates  an  incident  in  the  li''e  of  Alex- 
ander the  First,  which  shows  his  detestation  of  slavery.  A 
nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor 
requested  an  estate  and  the  serfs  upon  it  as  hereditary  posses- 
sions. "  The  peasants  of  Russia,"  said  the  Czar,  "  are  for  the 
most  part  slaves.  I  need  not  expatiate  upon  the  degradation 
of  such  a  condition.  Accorlingly,  I  have  made  a  vow  not  to 
augment  the  number  ;  and  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  I  will  not  give  away  the  peasants  as  property,"  These 
were  ncble  sentiments,  uttered  when  he  was  a  liberal,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career;  but  after  the  war  against  France,  he 
spoke  a  different  laugua,'»e  to  those  heroic  serfs  who  repulsed 
Napoleon  and  saved  his  throne.  When  the  French  entered 
Moscow  he  appealed  to  his  people  to  defend  their  ancestral 
hearths  and  expel  the  invader,  promising  thcra  liberal  institu- 
tions as  the  reward  of  their  valour  and  patriotism.  They  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal,  and  the  result  is  recorded  in  history; 
but  when  they  demanded  the  performance  of  the  imperial  pro- 
mise, the  infamous  ukaae  of  the  10th  March,  1813,  was  pub- 
lished, proclaiming  that  "  as  the  peasant  serfs  constitute  the 
lowest  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  do  not  enjoy  any 
pilvileges,  they  cannot  be  deprived  either  of  honour  or   good 


name."  "When  he  afterwards  turned  the  provincial  govern" 
ments  into  military  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  eitablishing 
military  colonies,  the  peasants  revolted,  when  their  villages  were 
assaulted  and  carried  by  the  bayonet.  Many  cut  the  throats 
of  their  children  and  terminated  their  miseries  by  suicide. 

In  regard  to  serfdom  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  a  reformer, 
earnest  and  sagacious,  and,  in  this  respect,  his  policy  did  credit 
to  his  head  and  heart.  The  peasants,  effectually  cowed  and 
down-trodden,  had  so  far  lost  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  free- 
dom of  their  class,  that  they  adopted  this  humble  formula  : 
"  We  serfs  belong  to  our  lords  and  masters,  but  the  land  of  the 
country  belongs  to  us.  The  laud  is  there  to  feed  us  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  people  and  the  Czar,  who  has  only  given  the  nobles  the 
usufruct."  This  is  partly  true  of  the  system  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  made  the  land  hereditary,  and  thus  gave  the  owners  more 
than  the  usufruct.  Arbitrary  power,  ever  insatiable,  always 
seeks  to  push  its  boundaries  to  the  verge  of  injustice;  and  it 
was  proved  in  1837  that  the  exactions  of  the  lords  had  become 
so  excessive  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  peasants  were  abso- 
lutely destitute,  without  ploughs  or  harrows,  or  cattle  to  till  the 
soil.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  in  1838  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  appointed  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  and  authorized  it 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  serf?, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  but  also  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  this  commission 
was  a  new  code,  which,  while  it  recognised  the  system  of  sla- 
very, endeavoured  to  mitigate  its  horrors;  but  it  was  confined 
to  the  crown  lands. 

The  first  object  was  to  organise  the  peasants  into  sections. 
Accordingly,  it  was  enacted  that  each  village  municipality 
should  consist  of  1500  inhabitants,  and  be  ruled  by  a  communal 
a^Jrainistration ;  while  each  canton  should  number  6000  souls, 
and  be  ruled  by  a  cantonal  administration.  It  may  astonish 
the  reader  to  be  told  that  the  president,  assessors,  registrars, 
inspectors,  and  other  functionaries  of  these  serf  communities, 
are  elected  by  and  out  of  the  serf  class  in  public  assemblies, 
and  still  more,  that  the  vote  is  taken  by  ballot.  Justice  is  here 
administered  by  men  of  conscience  in  courts  of  reconciliation ; 
but  if  this  process  fail  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  litigants, 
the  case  is  taken  to  the  regular  tribunal,  where  the  judge  gives 
his  sentence  in  yritiug,  and  he  must  do  so  on  the  day  of  trial, 
so  that  delay  and  cos  are  prevented.  On  the  crown  lands 
every  male  has  his  lot  or  portion  of  land,  and  his  tax  is  fixed, 
so  that  the  receiver  can  exercise  no  arbitrary  extortion.  Model 
farms  are  established  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  where 
the  young  peasants  are  taught  both  the  science  and  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  ;  and  ( ivil  engineers  and  skilled  architects 
are  periodically  sent  through  these  districts  to  constrnct  or 
repa  r  bridges  and  erect  or  improve  cottages.  To  guard  agaiiist 
famine,  local  granaries  are  formed  in  each  village  community,  to 
which  every  communist  must  contribute  at  the  rate  of  two 
tschetverts  of  corn  in  every  eight  years.  These  reforms  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  he  was 
justly  beloved  by  the  serfs,  who  regarded  him  as  their  father 
as  well  as  their  Czar. 

IS  has  been  urged  by  those  who  never  felt  the  iron  that 
freedom,  for  though  he  is  not  owner  of  the  field  he  cultivates 
penetrates  the  soul  of  the  slave,  that  the  serf  does  not  desire 
or  of  the  house  he  inhabits,  yet  he  is  free  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  his  material  existence ;  his  master  must  find  him  seed  corn 
when  the  harvest  fails,  oxen  (or  his  plough  if  the  beasts  of 
burden  die,  and  a  new  house  when  the  old  one  is  burned,    But 
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the  answer  to  these  narrow  views  is  that  the  serfs  murder  their 
lords  when  tliey  have  the  opportuinty,  and  are  always  expecting 
their  emancipatiou  from  the  Emperor.  They  are  certainly 
better  off  than  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  for  they  can 
only  be  sold  witJi  the  land,  and  if  they  change  masters  they 
do  not  change  their  homes;  if  they  are  drafted  into  the  army, 
they  are  free  at  the  end  of  military  service;  there  is  uo  disrup- 
tion of  families ;  no  breeding  slaves  for  sale  by  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer ;  none  of  the  abominations  which  render  Ne  v 
Orleans  a  hell  ou  earth  to  those  of  the  gentler  sex  who  have 
"  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty."  But.  as  Lawrence  Sterne  has  said, 
"  Still,  slavery,  thou  art  a  bitter  draught !  and  though  thousands 
in  all  ages  have  been  mads  to  taste  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less 
bitter  upon  that  account !  Come  then,  Liberty,  thrice  bless'd 
aud  gracious  Goddess,  whom  all  inpublicor  in  private  worship^ 
whose  taste  is  grateful  and  ever  must  be  so,  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change !  No  tint  of  words  can  change  thy  snowy  mantle, 
nor  chymic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron  !  With  thee  to 
smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than 
his  monarch !" 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  no  country  gen- 
tlemen in  Russia,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
term ;  no  Epsom,  or  Ascot,  or  Doncaster,  or  Newmarket  races ; 
no  yachting  or  boating  clubs ;  no  Melton  Mowbray :  nor  is 
there  a  middle  class  in  the  English  sense :  worse  than  all,  there 
is  no  law  ;  spies  abound;  even  silence  is  suspected,  and  suspi- 
cion leads  to  Siberia.  The  Czar  is  all-in-all  in  his  vast  and 
gloomy  empire;  he  stands  supreme  among  his  slaves,  whether 
they  be  decorated  with  stars  or  squalid  in  sheep-skins.  Here 
manhood  pines ;  for  it  has  no  voice,  no  will,  no  rights.  This 
degradation  of  humanity  is  fatal  to  productive  power.  There 
are  some  wealthy  merchants  who  are  yet  serfs;  but  their  lord  and 
master  may  order  them  to  come  out  of  the  exchange  or  the 
counting  house,  get  up  behind  his  carriage,  and  act  the  part  of 
footmen.  Now  deceit  is  the  weapon  of  the  slave,  and  deceit 
and  dishonesty  are  twins.  The  Russian  trader  is  noted  for 
bad  faith.  As  a  serf,  he  can  have  no  self-esteem,  and  he  would 
laugh  at  a  monitor  who  advised  him  that  honesty  was  the  best 
pslicy.  No  wonder  then  that  the  industrial  resources  of  Russia 
are  slowly  and  imperfectly  developed,  for  Russian  industry  is  a 
giant  in  fetters.  But  we  must  describe  its  character  with  m.ore 
detail  aud  minuteness. 

The  despotism  of  Russia  is  ubiquitous.  Its  iron  hand 
prejsej  as  heavily  on  the  marts  of  trade  as  on  the  political  de- 
partments of  the  State.  It  carries  the  protective  principle 
to  the  extreme  points  of  interference  aud  regulation,  and 
chains  every  element  of  commercial  freedom.  Imperial  ukases 
classify  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  impose  distinctive 
qualifications  on  those  who  engage  in  either.  Tnere  are  rules 
for  the  foreigner,  rules  for  the  natives.  The  law  of  appren- 
ticeship is  rigid  and  improvident.  Merchants  are  ranged  in 
guilds  or  corporations.  Private  action  is  fettered  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  an  I  an  odious  police,  at  once  the  tools  and  parasites  of 
autocracy,  are  ever  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  ex- 
changes, that  they  may  eke  out  their  scanty  salaries  by  extor- 
tions. Little  stability  is  to  be  placed  in  the  faith  of  contracts, 
and  legal  decisions  are  too  frequently  influenced  by  bribery. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  tliat  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  Russia  are  imperfectly  developed.  More- 
over, the  Russian,  apt  enough  for  retail  business  and  small 
transactions,  utteily  fails  in  large  operations.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  foreign  trade,  excepting  that  with  Asia,  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  merchants. 


During  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  there  were  thirty 
to  forty  Russian  commercial  firms  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  Haxt- 
hausea  reduces  their  present  number  to  three  or  four. 

So  early  as  the  year  1270,  the  cities  of  Novogorod  and  Pakof 
had  mercantile  relations  with  Riga,  Revel,  and  the  eighty- five 
cities  and  towns  which  formed  the  Ilanseatic  League  of  Ger- 
many. Novogorod,  the  most  ancient  city  in  Russia,  traded 
with  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and 
the  Greek  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenetes,  who  wrote 
in  the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  the  trafhc  it  carried  on  with 
Constantinople  during  his  reign,  But  in  the  days  of  its  com- 
mercial opulence,  Novogorod  was  a  republic,  and  its  commer- 
cial opulence  was  the  result  of  its  political  freedom ;  for,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  production  languishes. 
The  Czar  Ivan  the  First  ruined  this  flourishing  emporium, 
suppressing  its  popular  assemblies,  and  annihilating  its  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  1509,  Pskof  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  German  merchants  were  expelled  from  both  cities,  and  the 
great  counting-house  of  the  Hanseatic  League  was  closed. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  acted  ou  the 
trade  of  Russia.  Their  merchants  had  establishments  at  Azof 
and  Kaffa,  and  they  supplied  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
with  valuable  commodities  brought  from  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  through  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Volga.  From 
Astvacan  they  were  taken  by  land  to  the  river  Don,  and  floated 
down  the  stream  to  Azof.  This  trade  was  destroyed  by  the 
wars  of  Timour  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  famous  navigator,  Sebastian  Cabot,  hoping  to  discover 
a  north-east  passage,  fitted  out  a  small  expedition  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1553,  giving  the  command  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
who  perished  in  Russian  Lapland  with  all  his  crew  ;  but 
Richard  Chancellor,  more  successful,  entered  the  White  Sea, 
aud  cast  anchor  at  the  spot  where  Archangel  now  stands. 
This  happened  during  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Second, 
who  gave  the  English  mariners  his  protection,  and  encouraged 
them  to  open  up  a  regular  trade  with  Russia.  When  Chan- 
cellor returned  to  London,  he  founded  a  company,  which  took 
the  title  of  "  Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  Discovery  of  Lands 
Unknown,"  and  out  of  this  was  formed  the  Russian  Company. 
Ivan  was  a  sagacious  prince,  and  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade.  Peter  the  Great,  when  in  Loudon,  sold  to  the 
company  the  monopoly  of  selling  tobacco  throughout  his  do- 
minions. From  that  period  Russian  commerce  has  extended 
itself  in  various  directions. 

Throughout  this  empire,  industry,  in  all  its  forms,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  special  organization,  aud  every  new  enterprize  is 
protected  against  competition.  The  associative  spirit  is  strong 
among  all  classes ;  and  workmen  form  themselves  into  clubs, 
to  which  they  contribute  money,  making  a  common  purse  to 
carry  out  some  particular  undertaking,  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  of  management.  Every  trader  must  belong  to  a 
trading  association,  regularly  incorporated ;  and  these  guilds, 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  ruled  by  wardens,  who  elect  a  chief. 
Their  duties  are  various.  They  fix  the  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  define  the  obligations  of  apprentices  and  journeymen. 

Merchants  are  classed  in  three  guilds.  The  two  highest 
are  empowered  to  embark  both  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
and  to  establish  factories ;  but,  before  they  are  admitted,  they 
must  prove  thems«;lves  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  amount 
of  capital.  This  regulation  affords  some  security  to  creditors, 
and  shuts  out  a  class  of  swindlers  who  have  multiplied  of  late 
years  in  London  and  in  some  of  our  commercial  towns.  Many 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  less  opulent,  who  are  enrolled 
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in  the  inferior  or  third  guild.  Protection  being  the  recognized 
principle,  foreigners,  though  enjoying  some  privileges,  are  sub- 
jected to  many  restraints.  On  payment  of  a  fee  they  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  trading  corporations,  but  they 
can  ooly  purchase  wholesale  and  exclusively  of  natives.  From 
all  retail  transactions  they  are  excluded,  but  they  may  pur- 
chase in  open  fairs.  These  rules  are  framed  to  secure  as  much 
as  possible  a  control  over  the  market  to  the  burgesses,  pea- 
sants, and  small  dealers  of  Russian  origin.  The  law  that  re- 
quires inscription  in  a  guild  before  a  license  to  trade  is 
granted,  does  not  apply  to  the  working-man,  who  is  not  pre- 
vented from  earning  his  bread,  and  he  may  openly  sell  the 
products  of  his  own  hands;  but  this  privilege  ceases  unless  he 
commences  and  perfects  the  article,  that  is  if  it  requires  to  be 
passed  through  other  hands  than  his  own.  The  law  of  in- 
scription, however,  does  not  admit  masters  to  have  appren- 
tices or  to  hire  journeymen  unless  they  are  regular  members 
of  the  corporation.  The  serf  who  leaves  his  rural  commune 
(not,  of  course  possessing  the  rights  of  a  free  burgess),  must 
inscribe  himself  in  the  town  where  he  works  for  the  whole  time 
his  passport  grants  him  leave  of  absence  ;  and  it  is  a  general 
rule,  in  order  to  keep  the  urban  and  agricultural  populations 
distinct,  that  merchants  and  burgesses  shall  not  have  fixed 
habitations  in  the  country.  In  villages  peasants  may  trade  as 
they  please.  Small  traders  cannot  employ  more  than  four 
men.  No  merchant  inscribed  in  towns  can  put  up  booths 
either  within  or  beyond  the  circuit  in  which  fairs  are  held. 

In  Western  Europe  trade  has  ever  been  held  to  be  an  igno- 
ble and  degrading  occupation.  The  patrician  of  Rome  enter- 
tained the  same'prejudice.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
Russia  never  passed  through  an  age  of  chivalry — an  aristocratic 
institution  which  has  left  indelible  impressions  on  England, 
and  especially  fostered  an  exclusive  class  who  still  give  to  idle- 
ness that  homage  which  is  really  due  to  honest  labour.  But 
the  Muscovite  nobility,  less  sensitive  or  more  wise,  are  pro- 
prietors of  factories :  they  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  guilds ; 
for  on  their  own  estates  they  are  free  to  trade  as  they 
please.  It  is  true  they  do  not  possess  many ;  for,  out  of  7,000 
factories,  Haxthausen  calculates  that  only  500  belong  to  the  he- 
reditary nobles ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  peer  of  the  realm 
of  England  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  or  woollen  fabrics ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  contrast  is  worthy  of  note.  In  the  factories 
of  the  nobles,  the  serf  works  for  his  master ;  but  in  this  occupa- 
tion he  receives  wages ;  for  the  obrok  is  the  tax  he  pays  on  his 
land.  This  indeed  he  may  commute  by  working  three  days 
a  week  on  the  estate  of  his  lord,  which  is  the  equivalent  for 
the  obrok  paid  in  money.  Formerly  the  lord  could  hire  out  his 
serf  to  a  factory,  but  he  can  do  so  no  longer,  when  the  serfs 
are  of  adult  age ;  still  he  may  apprentice  minors  for  seven 
years;  and  this  exeptioa  is  allowed,  as  it  enables  the  minor  to 
learn  a  trade  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  Whether  in  the  towns 
or  in  the  rural  districts,  the  foremen  of  factories  are  chiefly  fo- 
reigners, British  tr  Germans,  and  they  receive  from  10,000  to 
12,000  roubles  a  year.  Under  their  teaching  native  spinners 
and  weavers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  Russia. 

The  morality  of  trade  is  of  primary  importance  to  every 
country  that  aspires  to  commercial  greatness,  and  Russia  is 
notorious  for  dishonesty  and  bad  faith.  Ivan  Golovine  a 
Russian  of  high  famijy  and  great  intelligence,  thus  describes 
the  corruption  that  prevails  among  his  countrymen  :  "  Cheating 
is  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Russia,  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  say  it  is  in  the  air  and  in  the  blood.  Russian 
commerce   and  manufactures   arc   unquestionably  the    most 


dishonest  in  the  world.  China  and  England  have  equal  cause 
to  complain  of  it.  The  Chinese,  who  are  too  suspicious  to  re- 
ceive without  examination  the  rolls  of  Russian  cloth,  find  pieces 
of  wood  inside ;  the  English  receive  grease  instead  of  tallow. 
In  vain  has  the  government  repeatedly  protested  against  these 
abuses,  and  the  emperor  has  in  vain  issued  decrees  for  their 
suppression.  A  Frenchman,  who  was  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment to  unmask  all  these  frauds,  was  well  nigh  killed  by 
the  manufacturers ;  and  the  officers  have  evidently  not  been 
proof  against  the  seductions  which  he  resisted,  for  his  denun- 
ciations have  had  no  effect.  The  petty  shopkeepers  live  only 
by  plunder ;  you  purchase  an  article  in  a  shop,  and  take  a 
different  one  home  with  you :  you  must  be  always  on  your 
guard.  All  servants  are  notorious  thieves,  especially  the  cooks 
and  the  coachmen.  It  may  be  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where, yet  it  is  never  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  in  Russia. 
There  the  officers,  even  of  the  public  administrations,  seize 
eagerly  with  both  hands  :  they  do  not  wait  till  you  give  them 
something,  but  they  beg  and  bargain  with  you,  accept  large 
presents,  and  do  not  disdain  the  most  trifling." 

This  is  the  result  of  slavery,  which  extinguishes  all  self- 
respect  and  all  love  of  moral  approbation.  Open  and  manly 
resistance  to  tyranny  by  a  slave  is  punishable  by  death  :  he 
therefore  seeks  to  compass  his  ends  by  deceit.  In  deceit  he  is 
trained  from  his  youth,  and,  in  whatever  sphere  or  position  he 
may  be  placed  in  after-life,  deceit  influences  his  conduct ;  and 
the  only  shame  he  feels  is  the  shame  of  detection.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  aware  of  the  universal 
depravity  of  his  subjects,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
and  that  on  a  memorable  occasion  he  said  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  "  The  only  person  who  is  not  a  thief,  and  can  hold  up 
his  head  without  dishonour,  is  myself:  I  am  the  only  man  in 
the  empire  who  is  not  a  plunderer."  The  demoralization  of 
the  higher  classes  is  thus  described  by  Golovine  :  "  The  pecu- 
lations of  persons  in  office  is  beyond  aU  conception.  All  the 
functionaries,  high  and  low,  steal  openly  and  with  impunity, 
from  the  ammunition  to  the  rations  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
medicines  of  the  hospitals.  Will  it  be  believed  that  they 
actually  conceal  the  number  of  men  who  fall  in  every  action 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  thus  continue  to  receive  for 
the  provisions  and  equipment  of  those  who  have  disappeared 
from  their  ranks  ?  In  the  Caucasus,  where  hostilities  are 
incessant,  this  abuse  had  risen  to  an  enormous  excess ;  the 
ranks  were  thinned,  yet  the  lists  were  full,  as  were  also  the 

pockets  of  the  officers The  heads  of  the  police  have 

houses,  and  the  governors  have  hotels.  Persona  in  office 
make  fortunes  much  faster  in  Russia  Irhan  in  other  countries; 
and  in  some  departments  sooner  than  in  others.  One  hand 
washes  the  other.  The  officers,  high  and  low,  share  their 
gains;  and  woe  to  him  who  shall  pretend  to  act  with 
probity  !  the  poor  denounced  sheep  would  surely  be  devoured 
by  these  rapacious  wolves.  By  the  aid  of  money  the  worst 
causes  are  gained  in  the  tribunals,  and  money  will  purchase 
indemnity  for  every  crime."  This  picture  of  his  countrymen, 
drawn  by  Golovine,  shows  that  in  Russia  the  nobles  have  no 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  people  no  sense  of  common  honesty. 

Peter  the  Great,  to  encourage  infant  industry,  lent  money 
to  certain  trades  without  interest,  and  this  practice  is  not 
wlioUy  discontinued :  it  is  generally  exercised  in  favour  of 
those  who  invent  or  improve  agricultural  instruments. 
Government  also  supports  credit  institutions,  or  banks,  which 
are  of  great  service  to  manufacturers.  The  Commercial  Bank, 
also  under  the  control  of   Governiflent,  has    a  capital  of 
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30,000,000  roublea,  and  lends  money  on  the  deposit  of  goods, 
aud  discounts  the  bills  of  natives  and  of  domiciliated  fo- 
reigners engaged  in  trade.  This  Bank  grants  to  the  members 
of  the  guilds  a  credit  equal  to  the  sum  they  deposit  on  being 
admitted  into  the  corporation ;  but  two  securities  are  re- 
quired. Money  is  only  lent  on  the  goods  of  natives,  for  fo- 
reigners have  not  that  indulgence.  The  Bank  of  Commerce 
has  its  chief  seat  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  branches  at  Moscow, 
Archangel,  Odessa,  Kieff,  Kiga,  and  at  Nijui-Novogorod 
during  the  fair. 

Peter  the  Great  and  all  his  successors  have  been  emulous  of 
rivalling  the  civihzation  of  Western  Europe;  aud,  impatient 
of  the  slow  progress  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art  and  science,  they  have  unwisely  attempted  to  pre- 
cipitate the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  their 
country.  In  the  natural  order  of  progress,  agriculture  pre- 
cedes manufactures ;  and  a  long  period  elapses  between  the 
rule  of  the  plough  and  the  dominion  of  the  loom.  The  Czars 
have  desired  to  leap  over  this  interval  at  a  single  bound,  and 
have  imported  foreign  machinery  and  foreign  artisans ;  but 
they  have  missed  their  aim,  for  no  law  of  nature  is  ever  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  true  riches 
of  Russia  must  be  sought  for  iu  her  land;  and  if  her  states- 
men are  prudent,  they  will  derive  strength  from  rural  industry, 
the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  a  manufacturing  super- 
structure can  be  raised.  Of  its  agricultural  wealth  we  now 
proceed  to  give  a  general  account,  selecting  the  chief  products 
in  illustration  of  the  subject. 

Flax  is  largely  cultivated  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Bussia  in  Europe,  and  the  export  of  this  article  is  very  con- 
siderable :  England  is  supposed  to  purchase  nine-tenths  of 
the  annual  crop.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  still  it  is  in- 
ferior to  that  grown  in  Flanders;  Russian  flax  abounds  in  the 
valley  of  the  Duna,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  upper 
Volga  aud  the  upper  Dneiper;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
governments  of  Olonetz  and  Vologda,  and  even  in  Taurida 
and  Georgia.  The  same  districts  which  produce  flax  also  yield 
hemp  ;  but  the  latter  article  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Italy, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna.  During  the 
late  war,  fibrous  substances  were  sought  for  iu  our  colonies, 
and  with  very  marked  success  in  British  India.  Converted 
into  cordage,  the  Indian  material,  tested  against  that  of  Russia, 
was  four  times  as  strong  :  as  the  vegetable  grows  wild,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  weed,  the  cost  is  only  that  of  gathering  and  carriage. 
According  to  Tengoborski,  the  exports  of  flax  and  hemp  from 
Russia,  during  the  years  1847  to  1849,  amounted  to  6,991,581 
ponds  in  each  of  the  three  years  on  an  average.  The  poud  is 
equal  to  36  pounds  English  weight. 

Beet-root  is  raised  in  several  districts,  and  used  in  the  sugar 
refineries  in  the  governments  of  Toula,  Kieff,  Kharkoff',  and 
Kousk.  Hops  are  grown,  but  iu  small  quantities,  in  the 
western  districts  of  European  Russia,  in  Livonia,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grodno,  Bialystock,  and  Kousk  :  in  the 
Eastern  districts  the  culture  is  confined  to  the  governments  of 
Vologda  and  SaratofT.  Beer  has  not  become  a  national 
beverage,  which  accounts  for  the  small  share  of  industry  de- 
voted to  the  hop  plant.  Tobacco  is  pretty  widely  cultivated. 
Timber  forms  a  large  constituent  in  the  aggregate  of  Russian 
wealth.  According  to  the  measurement  of  M.  de  Brinken, 
the  forests  of  Russia  in  Europe  cover  an  area  of  20,000  square 
miles.  The  immense  forests  bordering  the  Baltic  and  White 
Seas,  and  which  are  connected  by  the  forest  of  Volkonsky, 
furnish  Russia  with  timber  for  her  Baltic  fleet;  whilst  in  the 


south,  the  mountainous  portion  6f  the  Crimea  and  of  the 
Caucasus  supplied  the  fleet  of  the  Euxine,  now  annihilated, 
and,  if  treaties  be  observed,  never  to  be  restored.  These 
forests  also  furnish  fire-wood  ;  but  near  the  rivers  Desna,  Oka, 
and  Kama,  there  is  no  timber,  and  peat  is  used.  In  Great 
Russia  all  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  constructed  of  wood, 
and  nearly  all  those  built  in  the  towns,  which  of  course  causes 
a  large  consumption  of  timber. 

Tallow  is  an  important  article  in  Russian  commerce,  largely 
furnished  from  the  cattle  of  the  Steppes.  On  an  average  of 
three  years,  1846-7-8,  Tengoborski  values  this  product  at 
3,810,000  ponds  annually ;  aud  M.  Arsenieff  calcidates  that 
there  are  five  heads  of  cattle  for  every  twelve  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  put  down  at  40,000,000 ;  and  the 
export  of  wool,  Poland  not  included,  is  estimated  at  842,000 
pouds,  while  the  home  consumption  amounts  to  480,000  pouds. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  proprietors  in  the  Steppes  who  own 
flocks  of  60,000  to  80,000  sheep.  Russian  wool,  particularly 
that  of  the  Steppes,  is  weak  and  deficient  in  elasticity,  aud  is 
only  fit  for  inferior  fabrics ;  but  it  is  believed  by  some  writers 
that  this  is  caused  by  drying  the  fleeces  by  the  sun  and  wind, 
Skins  and  hides  are  abundant,  but  are  badly  dressed,  and  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Furs  of  all  descriptions 
are  found  in  Russia ;  and,  including  all  kinds,  those  sold  at 
the  fair  of  Nijui-Novogorod,  in  1842,  realized  the  large  sum 
of  2,000,000  silver  roubles.  Skins,  hides,  and  furs  are  among 
the  earliest  products  of  Russian  industry ;  and  for  a  long 
period,  Siberia  paid  its  tribute  to  the  Czars  iu  the  skins  of 
animals.  The  most  valued  skin  is  that  of  the  sable.  We 
learn  from  Storch  that  when  Kamtschatka  was  first  conquered, 
a  single  hunter  could  capture  sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
sables  in  a  winter,  and  return  with  a  profit  of  300  silver 
roubles;  but  since  1740,  when  the  first  hunting  expedition 
was  undertaken,  these  animals  have  greatly  diminished.  Some 
are  yellow :  the  white  are  very  scarce.  The  Chinese,  Persians, 
and  Turks  highly  prize  these  skins,  and  at  Constantinople 
they  fetch  enormous  prices.  The  skins  of  foxes  and  squirrels 
are  much  esteemed ;  those  which  are  black  are  the  dearest, 
aud  come  from  Eastern  Siberia,  Irkousk,  and  Nerchinsk. 
Squirrels  of  a  silvery  colour,  and  those  that  are  striped,  fetch 
large  sums.  Except  in  Siberia,  the  beaver  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. Another  leading  article  is  hogs'  bristles,  which, 
according  to  the  tables  of  1842,  have  been  exported  to  the 
value  of  1,302,235  silver  roubles. 

If  Russia  is  rich  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  she 
is  no  less  opulent  in  the  mineral ;  and  official  documents  prove 
that  in  1842  the  metals  of  native  origin,  sold  at  the  fair  of 
Nijni,  realized  the  large  sum  of  7,700,000  silver  roubles.  The 
northern  promontories  of  the  Altai  mountains,  and  portions  of 
other  hills  which  traverse  southern  Siberia,  as  well  as  the  beds 
of  rivers  traversing  these  regions,  are  rich  in  auriferous  metal, 
though  poor  compared  with  California  and  Australia.  The 
mountainous  chain  of  the  Oural,  according  to  Baron  Alexander 
Humboldt,  is  found  to  produce  gold  for  17"  of  longitude.  In 
the  years  1821  and  1822  the  Oural  only  furnished  27  to  28 
pouds  of  gold  ;  but  the  quantity  since  those  dates  has  largely 
increased.  In  1834  the  gold  washings  in  the  Siberian  rivers 
became  very  productive.  In  1837  Humboldt  puts  the  yield 
for  the  Altai  and  Oural  united  at  469  pouds,  and  Tengoborski, 
estimating  the  total  from  1819,  when  the  presence  of  the  metal 
first  invited  experiment,  down  to  1848,  puts  the  aggregate  at 
223,900,000  silver  roubles.  "  If, "  says  Humboldt,  "  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  extent  of  the  Siberian  continent,  and  re- 
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collect  the  rapid  increase  of  gold  from  the  Oural  in  the  years 
1822, 1823,  and  1824,  it  will  appear  extremely  probable  that 
the  reflux  from  east  to  west  (from  Asia  to  Europe)  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  maximum.  The  produce  of  eastern  Siberia 
will  probably  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  washing  of 
the  Oural,  where  the  richest  beds  were  first,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning, unfortunately  only  superficially  worked.  In  the  hydro- 
static separation  on  the  washing  floors,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  precious  metals,  which  cling  to  grains  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
other  light  substances,  is  undoubtedly  lost." 

Platinum,  a  very  scarce  metal,  is  plentiful  in  Kussia,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  iron  and  copper.  The  best  mines  are  in  the 
government  of  Koursk,  but  those  in  the  government  of  Perm 
are  very  valuable.  Tengoborski  averages  the  annual  weight  of 
cast  iron  at  11,856,294  pouds,  and  of  wrought  iron  at  8,374,173 
ponds ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  yields  of  both  qualities  3,320,410  pouds.  The  average 
of  copper  is  870,649  pouds.  Lead  is  found  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  and  mercury  in  the  mines  of  Nertschink.  Both  Po- 
land and  Finland  yield  zinc.  Georgia  contributes  pewter. 
Northern  Eussia  largely  imports  salt,  though  it  is  abundant  in 
the  salt  lakes  of  the  south,  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  Nogais 
Steppes,  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  government  of  Irkouak  in 
Siberia.  Saltpetre  is  obtained  in  Bessarabia,  asphalte  and 
sulphur  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  naphtha  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bakou.  Central  Russia  is  deprived  of  stone, 
but  the  governments  ot  Perm  and  Olonetz  possess  granite  and 
marble.  Perm  yields  jasper  and  loadstone,  and,  with  Irkousk, 
amethysts,  agates,  and  diamonds.  Considering  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Southern  Russia,  and  even  large  portions  of  Central 
Russia,  are  without  timber,  peat  is  a  most  important  article  for 
fuel,  and  it  is  found  at  Tula,  Kalouga,  and  Kharkoff,  and  has 
been  traced  from  this  last  place  to  Taganrog,  and  even  to  the 
Dneiper.  Finally,  the  general  aggregate  of  the  produce  of  raw 
material  through  the  Russian  empire  is  put  down  by  Tengo- 
borski at  2,093,500,000  silver  roubles,  but  he  considers  it 
below  the  actual  value.  Such,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  Russian  colossus,  whose  back  leans 
agaiust  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  having  one  foot  in  Europe 
and  the  other  in  Asia,  while  its  gigantic  aims  stretch  over 
nearly  2,000  leagues  of  territory,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Russian  custom-houses  has 
not  been  brought  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  or  at  least  has 
not  been  oflBcially  published;  but  it  stood  thus  in  1848  and 

1849:— 

Silver  roubles.         English  sterling. 
1848     ..      31,220,149      ..       £4,683,022 
1819     ..     31,760,318      ..         4,764,047 
Value  of  Exports. 
SiWer  roubles.        English  sterling, 

1848  ..   179,115,125  ..  £26,867,269 

1849  ..   192,335,242  ..   28,850,286 

1850  ..   192,366,190  ..  28.854,988 


The  public  debt  of  Rugaia  stood  thua  at  the  dates  annexed. 


January  lat— 

Silver  roubles. 

English  sterling 

1849    . 

.      326,675,853 

..  £49,001,378 

1850     . 

.      336,219,492 

. .      50,432,929 

1851     . 

.     386,309,693 

..      57,946,454 

1852     . 

.     400,297,799 

..      60,100,170 

If  national  greatness  were  measured  in  extent  of  territory, 
Russia  would  be  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe ;  but 
her  very  vastness  is  the  cause  of  her  weakness.  The  enormous 
distances  between  her  cities  render  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities always  expensive,  and  frequently  prevent  traffic. 
Her  system  of  canalisation  is  excellent ;  but  until  the  country 
is  intersected  with  iron  rails  and  telegraphs,  her  home  trade 
must  remain  sluggish  and  contracted.  Her  population  of  sixiy 
millions  is  really  scanty  in  proportion  to  her  area,  and  so  long 
as  the  vast  major, ty  of  the  inhabitauts  are  serfs  they  will 
never  display  that  mental  energy  which  free  men  alone  can 
exhibit.  Russia  can  never  become  a  great  commercial  naticn 
till  justice  is  certam  to  be  obtained  in  her  courts  of  law  ;  and 
instead  of  prematurely  forcing  mauuractures,  she  should  con- 
fine her  industry,  for  at  least  another  hundred  years,  to  agri- 
culture. 

But  little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  Eussia, 
emerging  from  her  gloomy  deserts,  interfered  in  the  affairs  ot 
Europe.  It  was  in  1735  that  an  auxiliary  Russian  corps, 
despatched  to  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria  durii  g 
the  war  which  ensued  on  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throre 
of  Poland,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  deterraiued 
the  signature  of  the  prelimiuaries  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Vienna  in  the  following  year.  From  that  epoch  Russia  has 
figured  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  Paul  the 
First  maintained  a  Mcscovite  army  in  Holland,  and  a  second 
in  Italy ;  and  the  latter,  commanded  by  Suwarrow,  defeated  the 
French  republicans  at  Novi  and  at  the  Trebbia ;  but  it  was 
the  rash  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon,  aud  his  inglorious 
retreat  from  Moscow,  that  revealed  to  Russia  her  militaiy 
strength.  From  that  fatal  day  the  Czars  have  been  haughty, 
aggressive,  dictatorial,  and  eminently  intriguing  in  every 
capital  of  Europe.  They  have  endeavoured  to  absorb  Turkey 
and  Persia,  as  the  outer  gates  of  British  India ;  and  having 
acquired  maritime  supremacy  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  have  ex- 
tended their  desires  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  the  Jaxartes,  and 
the  Osus.  This  ambition  for  extended  empire  has  recently 
received  a  signal  defeat,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
prove  a  salutary  warning.  Before  Russia  can  establish  a  claim 
to  sincerity  in  her  professed  desire  to  secure  religious  liberty 
for  her  co  religionists  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  she 
must  grant  political  freedom  to  her  own  serfs  ;  and  when  she 
has  made  men  out  of  slaves,  she  will  be  able  to  develope  her 
industrial  resources ;  then  she  will  perceive  that  real  strength 
must  be  fostered  by  the  peaceful  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
not  by  the  reckless  spoliations  of  v.ar. 


THE    DETERIORATION    OF    SOIL    IN    THE    ATLANTIC    STATES    OF 

THE    AMERICAN    UNION. 


Sir, — In  my  lelter  of  the  4tli  instant,  on  the  veheat 
crop  of  1853  in  the  United  States,  I  referred  to  the  de- 
crease of  production  in  the  older  states  as  sufficient  to 


counterbalance  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  in  those  states.  That  I  did  not  assume  this  to  be 
the  fact  without  sufficient  authority  I  shall  now  proceed 
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to  prove,  and  also  tbat  until  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  pursued,  and  more  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
land,  the  process  of  deterioration  must  go  on,  until  the 
land  will  produce  little  more  than  the  seed  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  following  quotation  on  this  subject  is  from  "  The 
Year  Book  of  Agriculture  for  1855,"  a  work  first  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  republished  by  Triibner  &  Co., 
Paternoster-row,  and  it  fully  justifies  me  in  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to,  that  the  new  Western  States  will 
have  to  make  good  the  deficiency  which  an  increasing 
population  and  decreasing  production  v.'ill  continue  to 
create  in  the  Atlantic  States  :  — 

"  Alarming  Deterioration  of  the  Soil. — The 
constant  deterioration  of  the  soils  in  New  England,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  fact  of  portentous  and  alarming  sig- 
nificance, though  it  has  not  yet  arrested  very  extensively 
the  notice  of  the  public.  Probably  there  is  no  one  fact 
in  our  agricultural  economy  of  more  pregnant  interest 
than  this  in  its  bearings  upon  our  future  prosperity. 
Some  statistics,  illustrating  this  downward  tendency  in 
our  ability  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  now  be 
given;  and  they  will,  I  think,  conclusively  prove  that  a 
more  prudent,  skilful,  and  scientific  mode  of  cultivating 
the  soil  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

"  Between  1840  and  1850,  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  added  to  those  previously  under  im- 
provement in  Massachusetts  ;  ninety  thousand  acres 
were  added  to  our  mowing  lands,  and  yet  there  was  a 
relative  depreciation  of  the  hay  crop  during  that  decade 
of  years  of  12  per  cent.  Our  tillage  lands  during  the 
same  term  were  increased  forty  thousand  acres,  and  yet 
there  was  an  absolute  depreciation  in  our  grain  crop  of 
six  thousand  bushels.  The  pasturage  lands  were  in- 
creased more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  with 
scarcely  any  increase  of  neat  cattle,  and  a  reduction  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sheep  and  seventeen 
thousand  swine. 

"  The  same  law  of  deterioration  is  also  observable  in 
the  richer  regions  ot  the  South  and  West,  showing  that 
vvith  our  present  unskilful  modes  of  farming,  we  are 
taking  much  more  from  the  productive  ability  of  our 
soils  than  we  are  returning  to  them  ;  and  that  our  agri- 
cultural prosperity  is  really  and  constantly  on  the  wane. 
This  downward  tendency  is  partially  hidden  from  public 
observation  by  the  vast  products  which  are  raised  upon 
the  new  and  almost  limitless  regions  which  are  every 
year  put  under  cultivation  in  the  West ;  but  the  fact  it- 
self is  still  indubitable. 

"  In  the  State  of  New  York,  between  the  years  1345 
and  1850,  671,692  acres  were  added  to  those  previously 
under  improvement ;  and  of  course  there  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  State.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
The  number  of  horses  decreased  is  .  58,141 
Milch  C0W3  decreased  .  .       63,066 

Sheep,  the  decrease  was  .  .  2,990,622 

Other  cattle,  the  decrease  was  .     127,525 

S^tine,  the  decrease  was  .  .     566,002 

Of  potatoes  the  decresse  was  (bush.) .  7,255,066 
Of  peas  and  beaaa  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  bush.      ,  ,  .  1,132,054 


Flax,  the  decrease  was  (lbs.)  .  .  1,956.485 

Wool,  the  decrease  was  (Ihs.)  .3,793,527 

Wheat,  the  decrease  was  (bush.)        .    270,724 
Buck  wheat,  the  decrease  was  (bush.)    450,724 

"There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  com 
(maize),  rye,  oats,  barley,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese  raised 
in  that  State,  but  no  greater  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  was 
494,323  during  those  five  years. 

"  In  Tennessee  the  number  of  cattle  raised  was — 


In  1840 
1850 


822,861  head. 
750,565     „ 


Showing  a  decrease  of    .      72,296  head. 
"  In  Kentucky,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  State  is  covered  with  farms.     The  number  of 
neat  cattle  raised  was — 


In  1840 
18^0 


789,093  head. 
753,312    „ 


Decrease     .  .  85,781  head. 

"  Horses  and  mules  raised  in  Kentucky — 


In  1840 . 
1850. 


Decrease . 


395,953 
381,291 

14,662 


"  It  is  estimated  by  intelligent  farmers  in  Indiana 
that  their  river-bottoms  (valleys),  which  used  to  produce 
an  average  crop  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn  (maize)  per 
acre,  now  produce  only  forty.  In  Wisconsin,  which  is 
younger  still,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  now  raised  on  the  acre 
which  were  raised  twelve  years  ago. 

"  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  returns  made  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  are  as  reliable  as  any  now  before 
the  public.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.'  It  is  this: — tbat  the  soils  of  New  England, 
after  all  the  admonitions  we  have  received  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  annually  growing  poorer,  and  that  even  the 
virgin  lands  of  the  great    West  are  rapidly  becoming 

exhausted  of  their  fertility Within  fifty  years  our 

population  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  enormous  number 
of  one  hundred  millions ;  but  the  grave  question  is, 
How  are  these  myriads  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  edu- 
cated, if  our  present  impoverishing  agricultural  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  continued?....  This  is  a  problem 
which  many  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men  are  beginning 
to  ponder,  and  which  requires  but  little  wisdom  to 
solve." 

Such  are  the  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  account  for  the  fact  of 
so  amail  (comparatively)  an  amount  of  cereal  produce 
exported  from  thence,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
land  annually  brought  into  cultivation.  It  was  com- 
puted that  in  five  years  up  to  1853  more  than  twelve 
million  acres  had  been  added  to  the  cultivated  land  in 
all  the  States  ;  and  a  writer  in  your  paper  threatened  to 
deluge  Europe  annually  with  wheat  from  that  period. 
These  were  great  words,  and  nothing  more. 

I  shall  recur  to  the  subject  again,  for  I  consider  it  of 
vital  importance  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Americans. 
Yours,  &c., 

London,  Aug.  6.        An  old  Norfolk  Farmer. 
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STEAM     CULTURE, 

AS     EXEMPLIFIED     AT     THE     CHELMSFORD     MEETING. 


FOWLER'S  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

The  ploughing  in  this  example  met  with  general  ap- 
probation, as  a  fair  beginning.  Several  queries  were 
raised  as  to  expense,  mechanism,  and  validity  of  the 
patent  under  which  a  license  could  be  granted  to  use  ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  performed,  although  inferior, 
maintained  a  respectable  appearance  in  comparison  with 
that  done  by  horses,  leaving  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  mind  that  horses  at  no  distant  day  would  oe  super- 
seded by  steam  in  ploughing.  And  what  greatly  added 
to  its  popularity  was  the  successful  and  workmanlike 
manner  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted 
throughout  the  difterent  days  of  the  show,  without  a 
single  break-down  or  even  mishap  ;  thus  proving  to  the 


vast  concourse  of  spectators  that,  even  in  its  present 
state,  it  was  calculated  to  form  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
in  seasons  when  horse-work  was  behind,  and  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  portable  engines  could  be  as  profitably 
employed  in  the  field  as  in  the  stack-yard. 

The  principle  of  mechanism  is  that  of  a  stationary 
windlass  driven  by  a  common  portable  engine,  and 
actuating  a  set  of  one-way  ploughs  by  means  of  a  wire 
rope  ;  and  the  following  plan,  as  exemplified  at  Chelms- 
ford, will  convey  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
seen  the  apparatus  a  better  conception  of  its  combina- 
tion than  perhaps  could  be  done  by  any  amount  of 
letter-press.  It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  seven  parts, 
viz.,  the  engine  a,  the  windlass  b,  the  plough  c,  the  two 


^ 


:m 


De 


A  Engine. 
B  Windlass. 


.5.0 


c  Plough. 

D  Anchors. 

K  Snatch  blocks. 


anchors  d  d,  one  at  each  end  of  the  field,  each  having  a 
pulley  ;  the  two  snatch  blocks  e  e  are  also  at  each  end 
of  the  field  ;  the  two  ropes  f  f  for  haulingf  the  plough, 
and  the  two  ropes  g  g  for  shifting  the  anchors. 

The  engine  is  a  common  portable  one,  having  an  8- 
inch  cylinder,  and  was  worked  with  a  pressure  of  about 
lOOlbs.  of  steam  to  the  square  inch,  being  consequently 
equivalent  to  about  26-horse  power.  It  is  stationed  at 
the  side  of  the  field  or  lands  being  ploughed,  near  the 
windlass,  which  it  drives  in  the  usual  manner  thrashing 
and  sawing  machines  are  driven ;  so  that  tilling 
apparatus  and  tackle  may  be  made  to  suit  any  engine 
at  present  only  employed  for  thrashing,  thus  enabling 
its  owner  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  any  emergency,  or, 


F  Rope  for  drawing  plough. 
G  Rope  for  moving  anchors. 

perhaps,  what  is  better,  to  keep  it  and  his  engineer  in 
continuous  employment  together. 

The  windlass  consists  of  two  vertical  drums,  the  one 
for  winding  up  the  hauling  rope  (f),  and  the  other  for 
paying  out  the  rope  (f)  behind  the  plough,  these  opera- 
tions being  reversed  with  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
plough  along  the  land.  In  this  respect  the  principle  of 
mechanism  is  that  specified  in  Osborne's  patent ;  the 
only  material  difl'erence  being  that  Fowler's  windlass  is 
detatched  from  the  engine,  whereas  Osborne's  is  the 
reverse,  being  fixed  to  it.  The  former  is  borne  on  four 
small  wheels,  and  is  shifted,  like  the  engine,  from  place 
to  place  by  horses  as  the  lands  are  ploughed. 

Of  ploughs,  two  kinds  were  experimented  with  ;  fbe 
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one  a  one-way  steam-balance  trench  plough  under  Cot- 
greave's  patent,  and  the  other  a  one-way  steam  balance 
plough  invented  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Grey,  of 
Barking-side.  Both  ploughs  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Ransomcs  and  Sims,  of  Ipswich.  Each  con- 
sists of  two  large  (somewhat  clumsy)  wooden  beams, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  balancing  over  the  axle  of 
two  wheels,  and  carrying  four  ploughs,  making  a  total 
of  8  ploughs — four  on  one  end  of  the  beams  for  plough- 
ing upland,  and  four  for  ploughing  downland  on  the 
other  end  of  the  beams,  the  four  not  in  operation  being 
carried  above  ground.  On  reaching  the  headland,  the 
latter  are  lowered  and  the  former  raised  by  balancing 
the  beams  over  the  axle,  and  removing  a  wheel  to  what 
are  now  the  front  beams  from  those  which  were  so  when 
the  implement  was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Tlie  front  beams  also  serve  as  a  steerage  for  the  man 
who  guides  the  ploughs.  In  the  case  of  the  trench 
ploughs,  one  plough  follows  another,  turning  up  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  so  that  only  two  furrows  in 
breadth  are  ploughed  by  the  implement  at  once ; 
whereas  in  the  other  plough  four  furrows,  about  six 
inches  deep,  are  turned  at  one  time. 

Various  ingenious  contrivances  are  adopted  for  regu- 
lating the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  keeping  the  beams 
on  a  proper  level.  One  of  the  wheels,  for  example, 
supporting  the  beams,  runs  in  the  furrow,  while  the 
other  is  on  the  unploughed  land ;  consequently,  they 
shift  places  alternately,  and  therefore  the  beams  require 
a  vertical  movement,  so  as  to  keep  them  on  a  level,  or 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  land.  For  this  purpose 
the  screw  is  adapted  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  patent, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Fowler  has,  we  believe,  taken  out  a 
licence,  or  is  about  to  do  so. 

The  anchors  are  according  to  Worby's  patent,  and 
consist  each  of  a  small  truck,  with  four  loose  disc- 
wheels, which  cut  into  the  ground,  there  being  on  the 
axle  rollers  to  prevent  them  sinking  too  deep.  The 
trucks  are  weighted  by  filling  them  with  earth,  so  as  to 
force  the  discs  into  the  ground  ;  and  when  greater  sta- 
bility is  required  than  this  affords,  a  common  anchor 
may  be  thrown  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  truck  into 
the  ditch  of  the  headland,  or  furrow  where  no  ditch 
exists  ;  but  in  general  the  discs  will  be  found  to  present 
a  sufficient  anchorage  to  the  implement. 

The  snatch-blocks,  and  method  of  anchoring  them, 
are  similar  to  those  of  his  draining-plough  and  mode  of 
anchoring  them,  so  that  description  here  is  unnecessary, 
as  our  readers  must  already  be  familiar  with  such. 

Various  plans  are  proposed  for  yoking  the  rope  to  the 
implement,  according  to  the  wgrk  to  be  done.  For 
ploughing  stubble  or  open  lands,  as  at  Chelmsford,  the 
windlass  (b)  is  fixed  at  one  side  of  the  field,  equidistant 
from  each  end,  while  the  plough  (c)  is  placed  at  the 
opposite  side,  with  an  anchor  and  snatch-block  (d)  at 
each  end,  over  which  the  rope  (f)  passes  directly  from 
the  windlass  ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  rope  forms  a  triangle 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  but  finishes  in  that 
of  a  parallelogram,  the  angle  which  the  ropes  make  at 
the  windlass  becoming  more  and  more  obtuse  as  the 
plough  and  windlass  approach  each  other ;  consequently, 


the  friction  on  the  snatch-blocks  and  on  the  ground  will 
be  different  at  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  force 
required  to  overcome  it  accordingly.  In  ploughing, 
again,  the  intermediate  spaces,  on  the  Lois  Weedon 
system,  the  rope  (f)  would  have  to  pass  over  a  second 
pulley  al;  the  corner  (e),  at  each  end  of  the  field,  thus 
remaining  parallel  to  the  rope  (g),  for  hauling  the  anchors. 
When  working,  as  at  Chelmsford,  small  "  horses"  or 
friction-rollers  are  used  between  the  anchors  and  the 
windlass,  for  supporting  the  rope  and  carrying  it  trans- 
verse ways  over  the  ground,  as  the  anchors  (d  d)  near 
the  snatch-blocks  (e  e).  On  the  comparatively  level 
land  of  Essex  this  contrivance  worked  well ;  but  in  the 
case  of  abrupt  eminences  or  like  obstructions,  more 
difficulty,  perhaps,  would  be  found  in  getting  the  rope 
to  traverse  the  ground  cross-ways. 

The  other  rope  for  hauling  the  anchors  is  also  worked 
by  the  windlass  during  the  time  the  plough  is  being 
shifted  another  breadth  across  the  field,  and  placed  in 
working  order  for  the  reverse  direction  in  which  it  had 
the  previous  land-length  been  going.  When  the  plough 
reaches  the  headland,  a  signal  is  given  to  the  engineers 
at  the  engine  and  windlass,  who  at  the  same  time  signal 
the  man  at  the  opposite  anchor.  Both  anchors  are  then 
drawn  forward  the  breadth  of  the  land  ploughed,  and 
fixed,  when  the  motion  of  the  drums  of  the  windlass  is 
reversed,  thus  drawing  the  plough  towards  the  opposite 
headland,  when  a  similar  shift  of  the  anchors  is  again 
made. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
steam-plough.  As  a  whole,  it  presents  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Hensman,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews,  of  Reading,  and 
patronized  by  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  and  which  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  the  ground  in  consequence,  we  believe, 
of  its  complication  of  parts  and  expense  of  working. 
How  far  Mr.  Fowler  has  simi)lified  his  plough,  and 
reduced  expense,  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say, 
having  been  called  from  home  before  we  had  had  time 
to  visit  Reading  and  make  the  necessary  examination. 
But,  out  of  respect  to  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  we  shall  endeavour,  on  our  re- 
turn home,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Berkshire  steam-plough.  Meantime,  let 
us  notice  some  of  the  leading  objections  raised  against 
the  general  mechanism  of  Mr.  Fowler's,  and  the  results 
obtained,  not  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  but  to 
show  how  far  such  objections  can  be  removed. 

1.  The  first  objection  raised  is  the  expense  of  horses 
required  to  take  the  engine,  windlass,  plough,  and 
tackle  to  and  from  the  field.  But  this  can  easily  be 
obviated  by  the  adoption  of  the  endless  railway,  so  as  to 
make  the  engine  a  traction  engine,  capable  of  hauling 
the  windlass,  plough,  tackle,  coal,  and  water  to  the 
field. 

2.  The  next  objection  is,  the  small  amount  of  dis- 
posable traction-force  for  hauling  ploughs,  compared  to 
the  force  of  steam  applied,  thus  proving  the  friction  of 
the  wire  rope  on  the  ground  and  over  the  pulleys,  &c. 
&c.,  to  be  great.  At  Chelmsford,  for  example,  the 
draught  of  the  ploughs  in  the  heavy-land  field  was  esti- 
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mated  at  equivalent  to  that  of  12  horses,  while  the 
force  of  steara  was  equivalent  to  the  draught  of  26 
horses— some  said  30.  Probably  we  shall  not  be  very 
far  from  the  truth  if  we  say  that  the  motor- force  was 
double  the  disposable  tractioa-force  for  tillage.  Now, 
before  such  questions  can  be  settled  satisfactorily — and 
therefore  before  they  ought  to  be  raised — a  far  more 
varied  and  extensive  course  of  experiments  must  be 
made,  accompanied  with  the  dynamometer,  than  was 
made  in  Essex  ;  for  there  the  12  horses  yoked  in  the 
plough  may  have  applied  the  draught  of  16  horses 
according  to  the  usual  calculation,  as  the  dynamometer 
would  have  proved,  had  there  been  one  to  settle  this 
point. 

3.  Large  fields  cannot  be  cultivated  without  subdi- 
vision—a plan  which  incurs  a  serious  loss,  from  the 
number  of  headlands  it  entails  upon  the  practice. 
This  is  another  of  those  questions  which  must  be 
settled  by  experiment  ia  the  field.  At  the  same  time 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  narrow 
limit  to  the  length  of  land,  beyond  which  rope  traction 
is  impracticable  ;  for,  taking  the  weight  of  the  wire-rope 
at  only  21b.  per  yard  (and  31b.  is  the  weight  of  one  yard 
of  a  rope  gin.  diameter),  then  a  field  300  yards  long 
would  require  at  the  commencement  1,000  yards  of 
stretched  rope  on  the  ground— equal  to  2,0001bs.  Now 
as  such  a  weight  is  always  suspended  over  a  series  of 
points  the  catenary  forces  involved  readily  account  for 
the  large  Cjuantity  of  motor  force  consumed  in  over- 
coming them,  and  the  small  amount  of  disposable 
traction  force  remaining  for  hauling  ploughs.  Ihe 
sooner,  therefore,  this  limit  is  settled  by  experiment  as 


to  the  length  of  land  the  better,  as  it  will  enable  purr 
chasers  to  make  their  calculations,  and  lay  out  their 
fields  accordingly.  We  do  not  anticipate  anything  more 
calculated  to  oppose  the  satisfactory  introduction  of 
this  mode  of  traction,  than  the  non-settlement  of  the 
question  at  issue,  because  disappointment  would  be  the 
certain  result  in  innumerable  cases,  few  farmers  being 
familiar  with  the  catenary  action  of  a  rope,  and  there- 
fore we  would  again  press  upon  the  attention  of  our 
reaJers  the  propriety  of  having  the  limit  in  every  case 
settled  by  experiment,  so  as  to  avoid  disappointment. 

4.  The  ploughs  neither  enter  the  ground  at  the  head- 
land nor  come  out  of  it  in  a  proper  manner,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  wheel  which  runs  in  the  furrow,  and 
the  one  plough  being  in  advance  of  the  other. 
In  raising  this  objection  it  is  but  fair  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  not 
yet  had  the  necessary  time  to  eflect  those  improvements 
in  detail  which  such  objections  contemplate,  but  that 
they  are  about  being  effected  The  objection,  therefore, 
although  good  in  the  meantime,  will  fall  to  the  ground 
before  another  year's  competition  takes  place.  It 
must  take  several  years  before  tteam-ploughs  can  be 
brought  to  a  comparative  state  of  perfection,  so  as  to 
enter  successfully  into  competitian  with  horse-ploughs  ; 
but  that  the  former  will  ultimately  supersede  the 
latter  is  plain  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
steady  action  of  steara  and  the  irregular  action  of 
horses,  and  the  implement  under  consideration  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  for  improving  it  than 
the  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  from  the  prominent 
place  they  occupy  in  the  manufacture  of  ploughs. 


AGRICULTURAL    LAND    DRAINAGE. 

Bv  J.  ToMERs,  M.H.S. 


This  operation,  with  its  indispensable  concomitants,  is  so 
vitally  important  to  agriculture  and  its  full  development, 
that  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  somewhat 
minute  research  into  its  requirements.  By  the  term 
"  adequate  drainage,"  we  by  no  means  imply  the  simple 
laying  down  of  pipes  or  tiles  at  certain  given  depths 
and  distances ;  a  far  greater  latitude  must  be  assumed,  if 
permanent  fertility  and  a  great  increase  of  productiveness 
be  contemplated. 

"The  subject  which  first  demands  attention  is  that  <//o?-o;<i7/i- 
draining,  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  farming  world  as 
the  basis  of  all  land  improvement,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
renders  every  other  attempt  at  its  amendment  abortive.'" 
I  assume,  therefore,  that  no  thorough-drainer  can  he  content 
until  his  land  is  made  quite  dry,  at  whatever  depth  and 
distance  the  drains  are  required  to  be  laid. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  cdects  have  re- 
sulted from  a  system  of  drains  dug  30  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  open  furrows  between  rounded  ridges  (which 
depth  is  equal  to  33  inches  below  the  level  surface  of  the 
ground),  and  placed  18  to  30  feet  apart,  the  main  drains 
being  laid  4  feet  deep.  If  measures  so  energetic  be  re- 
quired to  fully  develope  the  prolificity  of  a  soil,  what  must 
"be  its  condition,  and  what  its  produce,  when  we  perceive 


water  at  the  surface  after  every  copious  shower  of  rain,  the 
grass  land  abounding  with  rushes,  and  the  arable  land 
(after  being  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  left  for  a  time  undis- 
turbed) showing  distinct  brown  patches  on  the  surface,  of 
a  much  darker  tint  ?  In  such  cases,  the  presence  of  stag- 
nant water  beneath  is  plainly  indicated.  During  the  tran- 
sient frosts  of  last  winter,  I  repeatedly  saw  a  thin  coating 
of  ice  lying  in  every  furrow  upon  unabsorbed  water.  The 
land  in  such  instances  was  of  that  more  binding  quality 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwood,  north  and 
east  of  the  railway  ;  the  furrows  there  are  shallow, 
and  the  slightly  rounded  ridges  not  wider  than  is  required 
to  receive  10  or  12  rows  of  wheat,  but  yet  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  good  drainage  would  have  removed  water 
from  so  shallow  a  surface.  Again,  what  must  be  thought 
of  a  broad  and  extensive  piece  of  land  like  Mitcham  Com- 
mon, the  staple  of  which  is  light,  and  of  a  quality  so  excel- 
lent as  to  be  called,  jxir  excellence,  Mitcham  loam  ?  This 
vast  expanse  produces  little  else  than  furze  bushes,  and  a 
miserable  grass  herbage  barely  sufficient  to  yield  a  nibble 
for  a  few  sheep.  The  whole  breadth  is  a  vast  swamp, 
abounding,  it  is  true,  with  plenty  of  the  plant  called 
s2)Jui<jiii!in,  or  bog  moss,  so  valuable  to  orchis  growers.  But 
the  population  of  Britain  requires  the  cereal  crop,  that  of 
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wheat  pai'ticulaily,  as  the  grand  fetaple;  and  every  wise 
landlord  and  trustworthy  tenant  will  devote  his  strenuons 
energies  to  bring  it  to  the  ntniost  perfection.  In  order  to 
furnish  some  correct  ideas  of  the  means  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  we  must  first  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  deep 
laboration  of  the  soil  and  subsoils,  comprising  the  thorough 
intermixture  of  both.  It  is  admitted  that  there  arc  sub- 
soils which  do  not  require  such  a  blending,  or  even  any 
process  of  draining  ;  and  as  examples,  I  cite  the  chalk  rocks 
of  ''hanet  and  the  porous  deep  gravels  that  are  found  in 
many  parts  ot  Britain.  But  as  a  general  rule,  experience 
warrants  the  assertion  that  a  process  equal  in  depth  to 
that  of  garden  trenching  should  be  adopted,  wherein  the 
surfaces  might  be  reversed  in  the  first  instance,  the  inter- 
mixing of  the  two  soils  constituting  the  second  process. 
Thus  I  acted  in  Berkshire,  while  converting  part  of  a  field 
into  orchard  ground.  I  was  told  tliat,  by  bringing  up  the 
crude  subsoil,  I  had  rendered  the  plot  barren  for  years  ; 
the  very  reverse  proved  to  be  the  real  fact.  Little  or  no 
manure  was  employed,  yet  vegetables  of  most  sorts  throve 
well,  and  all  the  dwarf  apple-trees  took  to  the  land. 
Talpa's  plan,  by  steam  cultivators,  is  founded  in  truth. 
•while  it  discards  the   plough  ;  but  the  deep-land  culture 


adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  bears  the  most  for- 
cibly upon  it,  as  it  is  the  most  congenial  with  the  habits  and 
practice  of  JCnglish  agriculture,  and  tlierefore  I  feel  tlic 
more  disposed  to  recommend  it  as  the  most  perfect  system 
of  farming  that  has  ever  been  adopted  and  laid  open  to  the 
practical  and  inquiring  reader.  In  proof  of  its  general  prin- 
ciples, a  few  facts  are  thus  adduced  :  "  The  stirring  of  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  19  inches  seems  an  efficient  assist- 
ance to  thorough  draining,  in  passing  water  to  the  drains; 
and  that  depth,  too,  renders  the  materials  of  a  drain  safe 
from  the  contact  of  the  implements  used  in  cultivation,  even 
when  drains  do  not  exceed  30  inches  in  depth  below  the 
hollow  of  the  open  furrows,  or  33  inches  below  the  crown 
of  the  old  gathered-np  ridges.  The  action  of  the  Tweed- 
dale  plough  and  subsoil  trench-plough  is  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  soils  and  subsoils  •,  in  claj',  sandj-,  and  gravelly 
subsoils,  the  subsoil  trench-  ploughing  may  be  executed  in 
an  efficient  manner." 

But  I  must  not  further  trespass  ;  and  therefore  am  con- 
tent to  refer  to  the  little  book  entitled  "  Yester  Deep 
Land  Culture."  It  will,  as  it  ought  to,  speak  for  itself, 
and  establish  the  fact  it  advocates  upon  a  sure  and  immove- 
able foundation. 


THE    CHELMSFORD 


MEETING    OF   THE 
SOCIETY, 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 


REPORT     ON     THE     IMPLEMENTS. 


In  commencing  om*  detailed  desetiptiou  of  the  im- 
plements and  machinery,  we  cannot  refrain  from  con- 
gTatulatiug  the  Stewards,  the  Local  Committee,  the 
Honorary  Director  (Mr.  Gibbsj,  the  Judges,  and 
other's  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Show, 
upon  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
trials,  and  especially  for  the  assembling  together  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  country,  most  of  them  very  splendid 
animals,  to  make  the  various  experiments  with  such  a 
multitude  of  field  impleoaents.  Mr.  Gopsill  and  his 
coadjutor  were  indefatigable  in  marshalling  the  horses; 
and  Mr.  D.  Christy,  on  whose  farm  the  heavy -land 
trials  took  place,  added  much  to  the  zest  of  the  occa- 
sion, by  his  hospitality  and  constant  readiness  to  oblige 
in  every  way. 

As  the  tillage  implements,  for  which  prizes  have 
been  awarded,  will  not  come  under  notice  again  for 
three  years,  we  shall  go  most  into  detail  with  them, 
reserving  extended  notices  of  other  machinery  for 
reports  in  the  next  and  following  year,  thus  furnishing 
our  readers  with  a  reference- criticism  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  trials  of  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  many  prizes  placed  at  the  discre- 
tionary disposal  of  the  Judges,  they  were  instructed  to 
award  the  following  distinctions  of  merit,  namely  :  1st, 
Very  Highly  Commended;  2nd,  Highly  Commended; 
3rd,  Commended;  4th,  Favourable  Mention:  and  their 
reasons  for  assigning  these  different  degrees  to  so  many 
implements  (and  the  honours,  bear  in  mind,  are  to  last 
thi-ee  years),  will  have  to  appear  in  the  Society's  Journal 
with  the  Stewards'  Report,  forming  a  very  valuable 


standard  and  guide  for  the  information  of  farmers  and 
implement  makers. 


Number  at 
Lincoln, 

1854. 

Number  at 

Carlisle, 

1855. 

Number  at 

Chelmsford, 

1856. 

Exhibitors 

130 

118 

147 

27         '         19 
17        i          8 

23 

10 

Cultivators,  &c 

Clod-crushers  &  Rollers 

25 
24 
16 

4 
30 

9 
21 
12 

4 
14 
26 
24 
33 
20 
18 
20 
12 
28 
11 
24 
412 

23 

17 

9 

1 

14 

3 

10 

9 

6 

8 

21 

18 

22 

14 

20 

12 

14 

7 

18 

336 

28 
25 
17 

Drainiug-tools 

Drills  .. , 

8 
18 

Manure-distributors  . . 

5 

24 

Reapiug-machiues .... 
Haymakiug-macbines. . 

Horse  rakes    

Tlirashiiig-machiues  .. 
Corndresauig- machines 
Chaff-cutter 

5 
10 
17 

33 
31 

46 

Linseed- crushers    .... 
Turnip-cutters,  &c. .  . . 
Oilcake-breakers 

25 
32 
23 
10 

Carts  &  AVaggons .... 
Brick  &  Tile-machines 

Steam-eugiees    

Miscellaneous 

33 

9 

31 

602 

Total 

861 

616 

1035 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  table  represents  the 
number  of  different  varieties,  or  of  different  makers 
of  each  implement,  and  not  the  actual  number  of 
articles  exhibited  under  each  head ;  for  the  real  num- 
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ber  of  ploughs  in  the  Chelmsford  showyard  was  not  23, 
but  49;  and  of  steam-engines  not  31,  but  no  less  than 
84  ;  while  the  number  of  entries  of  "  New  Imple- 
ments" was,  at  Lincoln,  101 ;  at  Carlisle,  107 ;  and  at 
Chelmsford,  102. 

A  glance  down  the  columns  of  the  table  suffices  to 
show  how  the  vast  increase  of  implements  has  been 
obtained;  for  Mhile,  as  a  rule,  every  class  presents 
greater  numbers,  we  see  that  clod-crushers,  harrows, 
horse-hoes,  horse- rakes,  thrashing-machines,  steam- 
engines,  corudressing-machines,  chaflf-cutters,  crushers, 
turnip-slicers  and  pulpers,  and  carts  and  waggons, 
have  done  most  to  swell  the  Catalogue.  And  "it  is 
to  be  noted  that  reaping-machines  alone  have  decreased 
in  number,  indicating  not  that  they  are  falling  into 
disrepute,  but  that  many  useless  inventions  are  giving 
way  to  some  few  which  are  really  promising  and  good. 

STEAM  CULTIVATORS,  &c. 

No  less  than  six  names  appear  in  the  Catalogue 
under  this  heading;  and  if  we  include  Boydell's  engine, 
and  Howard's  arrangement  of  ploughs  for  steam- 
power,  we  have  eight  different  exhibitors  of  steam- 
cultivating  machinery. 

First,  of  those  inventions  which  did  not  appear  either 
in  the  show-yard  or  trial-field. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Wilts,  has  patented  a 
"hauling  machine,"  which  consists  of  two  driving- 
drums  or  windlasses,  fixed  in  a  frame  on  four  wheels, 
and  attached  to  an  ordinary  farm-engine.  The  ma- 
chinery is  constructed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  engine 
to  a  plough  pace ;  and  by  means  of  wire-ropes,  and 
a  back-hauling  platfoi'm  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
field,  cultivators  or  ploughs  may  be  dragged  up  and 
down.  However,  from  seeing  the  inventors'  specifica- 
tion, we  should  say  that  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  working,  the  scheme  is  very  far  from 
practicable  at  present. 

Mr.  David  Dunne  Kyle,  of  120,  Albany-street, 
Rrgent's-park,  London,  entered  a  steam-cultivator, 
which,  had  it  appeared,  would  have  represented  a  very 
favourite  notion  of  the  machinist,  namely,  a  revolving 
steam-driven  digger  attached  behind  a  locomotive- 
engine.  The  excavating  part  consists  of  a  main  shaft 
or  axle,  revolving  iti  bearings  supported  by  the  carriage. 
On  the  middle  of  this  shaft  a  spur-wheel  is  fixed,  and 
at  each  end  circular  pieces ;  through  these  four  or 
more  hollow  rods  run  parallel  to  the  axle,  thus  form- 
ing a  cylindrical  frame — the  spur-wheel  gearing  with 
wheel-work  actuated  by  the  steam-engine.  Levers 
,  are  hung  on  these  rods,  and  in  a  spiral  form,  so  as  not 
to  be  all  in  work  at  once.  To  their  outer  ends  cutters 
for  ploughing  up  the  ground,  small  wheels  with  radi- 
ating spikes,  and  buckets  with  teeth  (u-  scoops  are 
attached ;  and  the  machine,  being  made  to  revolve, 
excavates  the  soil,  lifts  it  in  the  buckets,  and  deposits 
it  at  the  rear.  Springs  are  provided  so  that  the  levers 
yield  before  stones  or  other  obstacles,  without  shock  or 
breakage.  In  difficult  ground  crowbars  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  fall  and  be  raised  alternately  by  the  machine. 
A  sort  of  "endless  railway"  is  adopted  lor  facilitating 
the  propulsion  of  the  engine  over  the  land.  Of  the 
merits  of  this  contrivance  we  cannot  speak ;  but  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  from  the  above  scanty  descrip- 
tion. 

Robert  Roger,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham,  the 
manufacturer  of  Fisken's  steam-ploughing  machine, 
aL-^o  entered,  but  did  not  appear.  From  the  promising 
performances  last  year  at  Carlisle,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  invention  did  not  appear  in  compe- 
tition, as  we  understand  that  it  has  been  recently  im- 
proved. Instead  of  a  single  gi'ooved  traction  rigger, 
two  drums  are  now  used,  which,  fixed  upon  the  travel- 


ling windlass,  alternately  pay  out  and  wind  up  the 
stationary  wire  ropes.  The  ploughs  can  be  lifted  in- 
dividually out  of  work,  so  that  each  implement  may 
plough  close  up  to  the  headland.  There  is  scarcely  any 
wear  of  the  wire-rope  ;  and  the  rapidly-moving  light 
hemp-cord  which  transmits  the  power  ft-om  the  engine 
to  the  windlass,  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  impervious  to 
wet,  and  costs  only  a  halfpenny  per  yard.  The  power 
of  the  engine  is  applied  to  raise  and  lower  the  imple- 
ments in  and  out  of  work,  and  yet  the  machine  is  not 
rendered  unduly  heavy  or  unwieldy.  The  anchors  also 
are  self-adjusting,  being  shifted  by  the  power  of  the 
engine.  For  the  small  amount  of  labour  required,  and 
the  duty  performed  in  some  recent  trials,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Fisken's  method  will  yet  enter  into  strong 
competition  with  the  schemes  involving  direct  haulage 
by  wire-rope,  and  will  certainly  surpass  all  for  actuating 
revolving  cultivators. 

In  noticing  the  steam-culture  machinery  really  ex- 
hibited, we  shall  take  first  Boydell's  locomotive  engine. 
This  consists  of  a  portable  engine,  mounted  upon 
carriage-wheels  fitted  with  the  well-known  and  most 
ingenious  "endless  railway."  Two  6^  inch  cylinders 
work  with  steam  generally  at  601bs.  pressure ;  and 
reversing  gear  is  provided,  in  order  to  drive  the  fly- 
wheel and  machinery  either  way.  The  fly-wheel  is 
made  so  as  to  drive  a  band  and  actuate  a  thrashing- 
machine,  saw-mill,  or  any  machinery  whatever ;  and 
for  travelling,  a  couple  of  pinions  (for  two  speeds)  are 
hung  on  the  crank-shaft,  gearing  into  a  spur-wheel 
fixed  to  one  of  the  large  carriage-wheels  of  the  engine. 
When  geared  as  a  locomotive  the  engine  can  travel  at 
the  pace  of  either  2|  or  5  miles  per  hour;  the  latter 
being  employed  for  common  roads,  the  former  for  drag- 
ging weights  or  implements  in  the  field.  The  boiler  is 
a  common  8-horse  power  at  451bs.  pressure,  and  can  be 
worked  up  to  10  or  12.  The  weight  of  the  entire 
machine  is  9  tons,  or  more  with  a  full  supply  of  water 
in  the  tank.  Price  £550.  From  what  we  saw  of  its 
performances,  it  seems  fully  able  to  propel  itself  and 
draw  its  tender  of  coals  and  water  from  one  field,  or 
one  estate,  to  another  without  the  least  help  from  horse- 
flesh ;  it  can  pull  barn  machinery  from  one  point  to 
another,  cart  manure  upon  the  land,  harvest  crops, 
convey  produce  to  market,  and,  in  spite  of  inclines  and 
declivities,  drag  perhaps  8  or  10  ploughs  in  light  land,  6 
inches  deep,  at  the  pace  of  2  miles  per  hour.  But  few 
hands  are  required  to  work  the  engine ;  and  when  a 
suitable  plough  or  tilling  machine  is  constructed,  which 
one  or  two  men  can  direct  and  manage  (and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  none  such  was  produced  at  Chelmsford), 
it  is  very  probable  that  Boydell's  engine  may  compete 
closely  with  the  more  practical-looking  wire-rope  ap- 
paratus. The  one  item  which  is  most  likely  to  defeat 
him  is,  "  wear  and  tear  :"  what  sum  this  may  amount 
to  in  a  very  few  years  we  are  afraid  to  contemplate ; 
and  the  proof  can  be  had  only  after  several  years  have 
expired. 

Coleman's  patent  plough  for  steam-power  is  intended 
to  be  drawn  by  Boydell's  or  some  other  locomotive 
engine.  It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  about  18  feet  in 
length,  in  which  9  ploughs  are  hung  upon  levers  in  a 
manner  suggested  by  this  maker's  well-known  scarifier, 
so  as  to  preserve  their  parallelism  at  any  depth  to 
which  they  may  be  individually  and  separately  ad- 
justed by  set-screws  and  connecting-rods ;  and  all  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  together  by  wheels  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  ploughs  proceed  in  a  V  form,  throwing 
half  the  furrows  each  way.  In  the  course  of  tlie  expe- 
riment there  appeared  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
adapting  so  many  ploughs  together  to  the  shape  of  the 
lands  or  stetches,  and  only  when  several  of  the  imple- 
ments were  removed  was  anything  like  tolerable  work 
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accomplished.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  £85  ;  but 
evei'y  practical  man  \vc  met  agreed  with  us  that,  while 
simple  and  easy  in  its  construction  compared  with  some 
contrivances  for  a  similar  purpose,  it  is  yet  too  im- 
perfect in  its  action  and  too  limited  in  its  application  to 
come  into  use  for  traction  either  by  a  locomotive  engine 
or  a  wire-rope. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  exhibited  specimens  of  an 
implement  described  as  a  three-furrow  plough,  scarifier, 
cultivator,  and  grubber  combined,  consisting  of  a 
skeleton  frame,  carrying  four  beams  as  a  scarifier ; 
which,  by  a  simple  alteration,  may  be  made  into  a  cul- 
tivator, or  into  a  three-furrow  plough:  the  mechanism 
for  raising  and  lowering  being  very  novel,  and  patented 
by  this  gentleman.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Williams's 
steam  hauling-machine  is  intended  to  work  these  im- 
plements ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of 
actual  trial,  cannot  pronounce  upon  their  merits. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  ploughs  cannot  be 
made  to  work  well  if  fixed  rigidly  together  in  a  frame, 
but  that  they  must  have  "  play,"  and  "  swim  "  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  JBence  several  inventors 
have  from  time  to  time  proposed  to  yoke  common 
ploughs,  with  a  man  to  hold  each,  behind  a  locomotive 
engine,  or  behind  a  carriage  frame  drawn  by  a  wire 
rope.  But  as  one  plough  must  necessarily  be  some  dis- 
tance behind  another,  the  last  of  a  series  of  four  or 
more  ploughs  cannot  come  within  several  feet  of  the 
headland.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  Messrs.  J. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Baker,  of  Woburn, 
have  patented  a  new  arrangement  and  mechanism,  con- 
sisting of  four  turnwi-est  ploughs(of  Mr.  Howard's  pecu- 
liarconstruction,  having  one  share-and-mouldboard  out 
of  work,  and  carried  above  the  beam,  whilst  the  other  is 
ploughing)  attached  by  short  wire  ropes  to  a  travelling 
frame,  which  is  drawn  by  a  wii'e  rope  from  a  stationai-y 
engine.  A  number  of  small  drums  are  hung  loosely 
upon  a  shaft  on  the  frame,  and  on  these  the  wire  ropes 
from  the  ploughs  and  from  the  engine  are  partially 
wound.  While  the  ploughs  and  frame  are  being  drawn 
forward  together,  these  drums  are  at  rest ;  but  upon 
reaching  the  land's  end,  the  travelling  frame  stops  ;  the 
drums  are  by  a  simple  adjustment  set  in  motion,  and 
draw  up  all  the  ploughs  abreast  of  each  other,  each 
ploughman  removing  his  implement  sideways  to  make 
room  for  its  successor,  so  that  the  travelling  frame 
when  at  rest  becomes  a  windlass.  As  each  plough 
reaches  the  fi'ame.  a  novel  contrivance  causes  it  to 
throw  its  particular  drum  out  of  gear.  The  price  is 
£b2  10s.  We  did  not  see  this  fully  tried,  but  cannot 
help  supposing  that  all  this  cleverness  is  being  wasted 
in  an  utterly  wrong  direction ;  for  one  aim  of  inventors 
should  be  to  render  the  farmer  independent  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  workmen,  by  providing  him  a  machine 
which  is  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  operating 
with  few  hands  and  little  expense.  Attempting  to  pull 
the  plough  by  steam  power  wliile  a  man  holds  it,  is  too 
much  like  setting  a  motive  power  to  work  the  spinning 
wheel  treadle,  but  still  leaving  the  distafFfor  finger  and 
thumb.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Baker  exhibit  also  a 
sheave  or  pulley,  made  with  a  spherical  boss  or  centre, 
which  fits  a  spherical  projection  on  the  axle  ;  an  oscil- 
lating movement  being  thus  allowed  to  the  pulley,  to 
permit  of  its  self-adjustment  to  the  direction  of  the 
rope,  and  so  dispense  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction  and  wear. 

We  should  also  mention  here  that  Howard's  heavy- 
land  plough  has  this  year  received  an  improvement, 
having  in  view  its  draught  by  a  wire  rope  from  a  steam 
engine.  By  means  of  small  steel  pinions,  working  in 
racks  on  the  upright  stems  supporting  the  plough 
wheels,  and  long  rods  and  handles,  the  ploughman  can 


instantaneously  alter  the  depth  of  his  implement  on 
either  side,  without  stopping  or  leaving  his  place. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  steam  cultivating  machinery 
exhibited  in  action  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Little  Wool- 
stone,  Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks. 

A  common  seven-horse  portable  steam  engine  is  set 
down  on  the  headland  of  a  field,  and  a  windlass,  with 
two  large  vertical  drums,  reversing  clutches,  pinions, 
and  rigger,  is  fixed  near  the  engine,  and  driven  by  a 
thick  rope  from  a  rigger  on  the  engine  crank-shaft. 
There  are  two  wire  ropes,  f -inch  thick.  One  is  led  from 
one  drum  on  the  windlass  along  the  headland,  round  a 
pulley  or  snatch-block  anchored  at  tha  end  of  the 
ploughing,  and  then  down  the  field  alongside  the  work 
to  the  implement.  The  other  is  led  from  the  other 
drum  round  an  anchored  pulley  near  the  windlass, 
down  the  field  over  the  unploughed  land,  round  an 
anchored  pulley  on  the  bottom  headland,  then  along 
the  headland,  round  another  pulley  anchored  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  and  thence  to  the  implement,  meeting  the 
other  rope.  The  two  ropes  thus  form  a  rectangle,  in- 
closing the  plot  of  land  to  be  ploughed,  having  four 
anchored  pulleys  at  the  corners.  The  line  of  rope 
nearest  to  the  engine  keeps  in  its  place,  and  is  mounted 
upon  friction  rollers  ;  the  other  shifts  sideways  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  two  anchors  at  the  ends  being  shifted 
by  hand  as  required.  Each  of  the  moveable  anchors  is 
a  triangular  iron  frame,  with  four  long  tines,  which  are 
dropped  into  a  hole  dug  one  spit  deep  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  anchors  which  do  not  require  shifting  have  a 
clip  action,  being  made  of  two  pieces  something  like  a 
letter  X,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tighter  the  strain 
the  more  does  the  expanding  anchor  lay  hold  of  the 
sides  of  the  hole  containing  it.  When  the  implement 
has  been  hauled  up  to  the  headland,  it  is  turned  round 
in  a  very  easy  and  ingenious  manner  :  the  pulley  at 
which  it  has  arrived  is  removed  to  the  next  anchoring 
place ;  the  drums  on  the  ■yindlass  reversing  their  action, 
begin  to  coil  up  the  slack  rope,  and  the  implement, 
dragged  partly  by  the  rope  which  has  been  following  it, 
and  guided  by  the  other  rope  now  pulling  sideways  in 
front,  is  turned  end  for  end,  and  commences  its  return 
journey.  Fri^ion  rollers,  mounted  on  small  stands, 
are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  work  to  support 
the  rope,  save  friction  and  reduce  the  wear,  and  are  I'e- 
moved  by  hand  as  the  implement  requires  to  pass  them. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  plough;  neither  does  he  attempt 
to  thoroughly  "  invert"  the  soil,  and  in  this  respect  he 
certainly  does  not  comply  with  the  society's  conditions, 
and  can  hai'dly  therefore  have  expected  the  prize.  He 
has  introduced  a  new  system  oi' cultivation  very  success- 
fully upon  his  own  farm,  dispensing  with  the  plough 
altogether.  His  principal  implement  is  a  sort  of  scari- 
fier trame  having  a  double  mouldboard  or  ridge  plough, 
followed  in  the  furrow  bottom  by  a  revolving  wlieel- 
subsoiler  or  forker,  and  on  each  side  by  a  cultivator  tine 
to  break  up  the  ground  overlaid  by  the  furrow  slices. 
A  clever  steerage  is  employed  ;  the  fore-wheels  have 
cutting  discs  like  plough-skeiths,  which  prevent  them 
from  swerving  sideways.  The  implement  takes  32  to 
36  inches  breadth  at  a  time ;  and  wiih  this  or  with  a 
grubber  Mr.  Smith  tills,  on  an  average,  four  acres  in 
twelve  hours.     The  expenses  he  finds  to  be  as  follows  : 

£  s.  d. 

8  cwt.  of  coal,  &c 0  8  0 

6  men,  at  23.  6d 0  15  0 

Fetching  water,  Sic 0  3  6 

Wear  and  tear,  and  interest  of  capital  (the  "1 

engine  and  whole  appaiatua  costing  say  >  0  6  0 

£420)   J 

£1  12    6 
Or  4  acres  at  8g.  l^d,  per  acre. 

P 
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For  Mr.  Smith's  system  of  tillage,  involving-  only 
one  operation  for  one  crop,  this  is  cheap  enough;  but 
we  cannot  judge  yet  at  how  much  cost  he  coiild  per- 
form ordinary  i)loughing  or  some  similar  work  likely 
to  be  employed  in  common  farming. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  this  gentleman  for  his  disin- 
terested efforts  in  the  cause  of  steam-culture;  though 
we  think  his  mode  of  working  involves  too  much  la- 
bour to  prove  economical  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Fowler's  plan  may  be  shortly  described  as  fol- 
lows :  A  portable  engine  is  stationed  not  on  the  head- 
land, but  half  way  down  the  field  ;  so  that  the  imple- 
ment is  at  the  same  average  distance  from  the  engine 
both  in  its  up  and  return  journeys,  and  a  minimum 
length  of  rope  necessary  for  a  certain  extent  of  work  is 
secured:  a  capstan  with  two  horizontal  drums,  re- 
ducing wheel-work,  rigger,  reversing  action,  Jtc,  is  set 
down  near  to  the  engine,  and  driven  by  a  short  endless 
chain  instead  of  a  strap  or  rope.  Two  wire-ropes  are 
led  from  the  windlass — one  from  one  drum  diagonally 
over  the  field  to  an  anchorage  atone  end  of  the  plough- 
ing, and  thence  alongside  the  furrow  to  the  imple- 
ments ;  the  other  rope  is  led  from  the  other  drum  to 
another  anchorage  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  plough- 
ing, and  thence  to  the  implement  —  the  ropes 
forming  a  triangle,  with  the  line  of  ploughing 
as  the  base,  and  the  Avindlass  at  the  apex.  Thus 
there  are  only  two  anchorages  instead  of  four;  and 
the  ropes  between  the  anchored  pulleys  and  the 
windlass  are  supported  upon  friction-rollers  mounted 
on  barrows,  so  constructed  as  to  adjust  themselves 
sideways  to  the  position  of  the  ropes  when  this  is 
changed  by  the  shifting  of  the  anchors.  The  anchor- 
ages, patented  by  Mr.  Worby,  are  very  clever,  con- 
sisting of  trucks  or  low  waggons,  with  cutting  discs  or 
wheel- coulters,  M'hich  cut  down  into  the  ground, 
presenting  very  little  obstruction  to  the  waggon's  ad- 
vance along  the  headland,  but  resisting  a  very  great 
sidelong  strain  towards  the  jdoughing.  To  weight  the 
waggons  earth  is  thrown  into  them,  a  great  purchase 
being  thus  obtained  without  adding  any  permanent 
weight  to  the  apparatus.  The  anchorages  are  drawn 
forward  a  few  feet  at  a  time  as  required,  by  means  of 
ropes  for  the  pui-pose  led  round  small  fixed  anchorages 
to  the  windlass,  and  wrapped  upon  grooved  friction- 
riggers  when  the  movement  is  needed. 

Common  surface-ploughing  and  trench-ploughing 
two-furrow  deep  are  effected  by  two  implements  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  D.  Greig,  of  Barking 
Side,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. 
That  for  common  ploughing  consists  of  a  frame  about 
20  feet  in  length,  balanced  upon  two  large  carriage- 
wheels  in  the  middle,  and  having  four  ploughs  fixed  at 
each  end,  pointing  in  opposite  directions,  one  set  being 
high  in  the  air,  whilst  the  other  is  in  work.  The 
ploughs  are  made  with  short  sole-plates,  so  that  they 
can  work  very  close  together,  one  being  about  21  inches 
more  backward  than  another.  About  4  feet  intervene 
between  the  opposite  set  of  ploughs.  Ky  vertical  pedes- 
tals and  screws  above  the  axle  of  the  carriage-wheels, 
the  i)loughs  can  be  set  to  any  depth  ;  and  various  in- 
genious contrivances  keep  the  frame  in  its  i)ropL;r  po- 
sition, regulate  the  line  of  draught,  &c.  Tiie  ploughs 
in  the  trenching  implement  are  a  modification  of  Cot- 
greave's  trenching-plough.  The  common  ploughing 
and  the  deep  work  were  botli  performed  in  a  workman- 
like manner — the  trenching  especially  exciting  the 
wonder  of  everyboily,  owing  to  the  hard,  stony,  and 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground  operated  upon. 

We  were  present  at  many  ti'ials  with  the  machine  tor 
common  ploughing,  the  soil  I)eing  of  the  consistency 
of  strong  loam,  and  the  work  0  inches  deej) — in  fact 
good  -i-lioreo  ploughing.     The  width  of  the  4  furrows 


taken  at  once  was  42  inches,  the  length  of  the  field  279 
yards.  With  so  many  people  ci'owding  about  the  ap- 
paratus, and  obstructing  the  interchange  of  signals  be- 
tween the  implement  attendants  and  the  windlass-man, 
it  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  data  as  to  "  time ;"  but 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  journey  from  end  to  end 
was  accomplished  in  4  minutes  on  an  average,  when 
the  engine  was  apparently  working  at  S-horfC  nominal 
(or  10  or  12  horse  actual)  power;  the  shifting  of  the 
anchorage  and  adjustment  of  the  plough  consumed  on 
an  average  1  minute  more;  and  270  yards  length  of  land 
42  inches  wide  in  5  minutes,  is  equivalent  to  8  acres  in 
10  hours.  This  fully  bears  out  Mr.  Fowler's  estimate, 
that  when  each  of  his  four  ploughs  is  being  propelled  by 
2-horse  power  from  the  engine,  only  2-horse  power  ad- 
ditional is  needed  for  driving  all  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  rope  against 
the  ground. 

What  are  the  expenses?  Mr.  Fowler  calculates 
them  not  to  exceed  the  following: — 

£    s.     d. 

10  cwt.  coals,  &c 0  10    0 

4  men  and  a  boy   0  11     6 

Fetching  water,  &c 0     3     6 

Wear  and  tear,  aud  interest  of  fn-st  cost"! 

(a    10-horse    engine    costing   £275),  ^080 
and  the  machinery  and  tackle  £220  . .  J 
Shifting  to  the  field,  with  4  horses  and"] 

5  men  (say  one  shift  for  every  field  of  l  o  lo    n 
12  acres,   though    50    acres    can  be  [ 
ploughed  without  shifting  agsin  ....  J 

£2    5     0 
Or  8  acres   per  day  of  10  hours  at  a  tttal  cost  of  53.  7|d. 
per  acre  1 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  say  more  at  present.  If 
the  trials  which  are  sure  to  be  inade  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  prove  that  Mr.  Fowler's  steam -ploujzh  can 
work  efliciently  at  anything  like  this  cheap  rate,  his 
machines  will  rapidly  find  purchasers  throughout  all 
the  kingdom  ;  and  whether  or  nor  Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall,  and  Andrewe's  experiments  years  ago  may  inva- 
lidate Mr.  Fowler's  patent,  we  hope  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  (now  that  it  is  a  thousand  pounds 
into  pocket  by  the  non-awarding  of  the  manure  prize) 
will  not  be  niggardly  with  the  five  hundred. 

Pt^OUGHS. 

We  must  not  let  the  novelty  attaching  to  the  steam- 
cultivators  swallow  up  all  the  interest  belonging  to 
other  implements ;  but  the  trials  of  ploughs  having 
been  largely  dwelt  upon  in  these  columns  last  year, 
and  still  more  the  year  before,  we  prefer  giving  greater 
prominence  to  other  tillage  imjdements,  which  have 
appeared  in  larger  numbers  and  been  subjected  to 
li.nger  trial  than  was  ever  known  before. 

On  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims  we  saw 
no  less  than  .32  distinct  varieties  of  the  plough,  including 
the  YllC  general-i^urpose  plough  (which  obtained  the 
prizL'  at  the  Lewes,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle  meetings,  and 
also  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition — a  gold 
medal  and  100  francs),  the  patent  trussed  beam  YL 
plough  (awarded  the  prize  at  the  Southampton  and 
Northampton  meetings),  Lowcock's  one-way  or  turn* 
wrest  ))l()ugh  (which  received  the  prize  at  Shrewsbury, 
Exeter,  J^ewes,  and  (iloucester,  aud  did  excellent  work 
in  the  field  at  Chelmsf  ir^i),  and  Cotgreavc's  admirable 
trenching  and  subsoil  i)longh  (which  was  honoured  by 
a  silver  medal  both  at  Lincoln  and  Carlisle).  We  no- 
ticed, too,  the  f>ssex  "foot-plough,"  with  one  handle 
and  a  very  wide  head  or  cock ;  and  also  the  very  light 
"  East  Indian"  jilough,  adajjted  to  the  power  of  a  mule 
or  small  bullock  (or  in  the  East,  a  buffalo),  lor  use  on 
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light  soils,  wliere  flpet  ploughing  is  roquiied.  A  great 
niunbev  of  these  little  implemeuts  were  sold  at  the 
Paris  show. 

Messrs.  Howards'  plough,  that  has  gained  so  many 
prizes,  latest  of  all  at  Paris  and  Chehnsl'ord,  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice.  It  has  been  improved  by 
the  furrow  -  turner  being  made  peculiarly  taper, 
straighter,  and  more  convex.  It  has  also  an  improved 
head,  aud  the  side-caji  can  be  removed,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  breast  without  unfastening  a  number  of  bolts.  The 
coulter-fasteniug  is  extremely  simple  and  good,  the 
stem  being  cli])ped  against  a  piece  of  half-round  iron 
affixed  to  the  beam,  and  so  readily  set  to  more  or  less 
laud  ;  and  all  is  of  wrought-iron.  The  skim-coulter 
has  been  improved  in  form  ;  and  in  anotlier  plough  a 
very  easy  method  of  altering  the  width  of  the  wheels  has 
been  introduced.  All  Messrs.  Howards'  jilouglis  have 
a  draught-chain,  which  removes  the  strain  from  the 
beam,  gives  the  implement  greater  steadiness,  and  les- 
sens the  power  required  to  work  it.  Another  advan- 
tage in  their  implements  is  that  the  same  l)eam  is  used 
either  as  a  common  plough,  i-idge  plough,  or  subsoiler, 
tlius  rendering  the  main  framework  of  the  tool  as 
"universal"  as  possible;  and  they  now  send  out  all 
steel  mould-boards.  Their  heavy-laud  plough  is  the 
lightest  and  least,  and  yet  worked  successfully  in  the 
most  ditficult  ground. 

Busby's  general-purpose  plough  took  two  prizes  at 
the  Paris  Agricultural  Show,  and  a  gold  medal  at 
Amiens  ;  and  another  of  his  ploughs  has  obtained  six 
head  prizes  in  eight  years.  His  heavy-laud  plough  is 
very  remarkable,  being  no  less  than  six  feet  long  from 
the  back  of  the  mould-board  to  the  point  of  the  share, 
and  is  of  very  light  draught. 

Ball's  ploughs  were  much  admired,  particularly  the 
one  which  took  prizes  at  Norwich-,  Exeter,  the  Great 
Exhibitiou,  Dublin,  and  Paris. 

Warren,  of  Maldon,  exhibited  Lis  "  expanding 
ploughs,"  in  which  the  share  is  adjusted  to  take  more 
or  less  depth  by  means  of  a  hand-lever;  the  entire 
body  of  the  implement,  in  fact,  is  expanded  or  con- 
tracted vertically.  The  action  is  complicated,  aud  we 
should  fear  very  liable  to  wear  aud  derangement. 

Carson,  of  Warminster,  showed  some  good  wrought- 
iron  ploughs,  having  steel  mould-boards  aud  skim 
coulters. 

Dray  and  Co.  had  an  ''  Alliance"  plough,  having 
improvements  invented  by  M.  Armelian,  of  Paris,  con- 
sisting in  the  point  of  the  share,  which  is  formed  of  a 
wrought-iron  steeled  bar,  sliding  in  a  dovetail,  which 
may  be  projected  to  any  length  required.  Tliis  bar  is 
secured  iu  its  place  by  wedges;  and  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  plough  is  enabled  to  work  the  most  stubborn 
or  rocky  soils. 

Messrs.  Sheen,  of  Aylesbmy,  have  ploughs  more 
especially  intended  for  stifi'  heavy  land;  but  we  doubt 
whether  short  mould-boards  will  be  able  to  stand  much 
longer  against  the  long  ones  universally  adopted  by 
our  lirst-class  makers. 

Bentall's  ploughs  are  cheap,  and  able  to  do  excellent 
work  ;  though,  to  suit  the  notions  of  his  customers,  he 
does  not  yet  use  iron  beams  and  handles.  His  turn- 
wrest  plough  is  very  sfmple,  the  plough  being  turned 
bodily  over  for  working  iu  the  reverse  direction,  the 
handles  bemg  the  only  moveable  part ;  aud  the  weight 
js  not  greater  than  that  of  some  single  ploughs. 

Messrs.  Goss  and  Peene,  of  Rayne,  near  Braintree, 
showed  a  considerable  number  of  ploughs  with  wooden 
beams  and  handles,  very  simYile  in  construction,  and 
strong  as  well  as  light.  Their  double-tom  and  furrow- 
plough  has  the  breasts  made  in  two  parts,  with  a  flange 
on  one,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint  in  the  fore-part, 
and  dispense  with  the  old  plan  of  having  a  front  iron. 


Messrs.  Frv,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  a  new  form  of 
plough,  invented  bv  Mr.  Co/.cns,  of  Pilton,  and  called 
the  "  Press  Plough."  The  mould-board  is  so  made 
that  the  furrow  is  completely  turned  over,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under-surface  exposed  for  the  action  of 
harrows,  at  the  same  time  that  every  i)articlu  of  the 
stubble  or  sward  is  completely  buritd,  aud  so  jjressed 
down  by  the  over-lap])iog  of  the  mould-I)oard  that  no 
vegetation  can  show  itself  between  the  iurrow-slices. 
The  fittings  of  the  body  are  also  remarkably  convenient 
aud  simple. 

II  A  P.  R  O  W  S. 

The  judges  very  properly  divided  this  class  into  three 
sub-divisions — light,  or  seed  harrows,  drag-harrows, 
and  general-purpose  harrows.  Tweuty-one  sets  were 
selected  for  trial,  eight  in  the  first  division,  six  in  the 
next,  and  seven  in  the  last. 

Light  Harroivs. 

The  soil  was  in  a  very  good  state  for  the  light  land 
harrows,  and  the  work  was  therefore  well  done.  Each 
set  was  passed  one  bout  upon  a  stetch ;  and  the  draught, 
make,  fastenings,  mode  of  fixtures  to  whippletrees,  &c., 
carefully  noted. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. — Four  three-beamed 
light  medium-sized  iron  harrows.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  beams  (much  resembling  the  letter  S)  so  arranges 
the  teeth  that  all  cut  a  track  at  equal  distances.  They 
are  well  braced  diagonally;  the  couplings  are  new  in 
principle,  causing  the  harrows  to  keep  equidistant,  thus 
perfecting  the  work.  Each  tooth  has  a  pressed  shoulder, 
with  an  oblong  shank,  and  the  nut  is  well  secured  in 
its  place  by  a  simple  fastening  or  cotter,  which  pre- 
vents its  becoming  loose.  The  frame  is  punched  cold  j 
tines  are  square ;  teeth  cut  at  1 1  inches.  The  work  was 
satisfactorily  performed ;  but  owing  to  an  accidental 
omission  in  the  draught-hooks,  the  barrows  pitched  in 
front,  and  worked  irregularly.  They  received  a  com- 
mendation.    Price  £4  10s. 

Ben  TALL. — Tliis  set  consists  of  six  three-beamed 
iron  harrows  of  a  peculiar  make,  a  description  of  double 
angle  iron,  similar  to  his  cultivator's  beam  :  it  permits 
the  holes  in  the  beam  and  bars  to  be  punched  with 
facility  when  cold,  consequently  ensuring  greater  truth 
in  the  fixings  of  the  teeth.  The  nut  is  held  fast  by  a 
capital  contrivance  :  a  guard  or  keep  being  riveted 
against  the  nut,  prevents  its  turning.  The  connecting 
bars  are  somewhat  objectionable,  though  they  keep  the 
harrows  very  nicely  apart.  The  working  in  this  par- 
ticular trial  was  impeded  by  the  couplings,  which  are 
of  easy  adjustment ;  but  evidently  qualified  for  useful- 
ness, as  was  proved  in  the  trial  of  the  largest  set. 
Price  £2. 

Coleman'.— This  is  a  set  of  Coleman's  well-known 
expanding  harrows.  It  is  made  in  four  "  compart- 
ments," and  is  so  constructed  and  connected  by  joints 
as  to  be  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  to  the 
requirements  of  the  work  or  stetch,  and  it  is  provided 
with  wheels  for  locomotion,  and  levers  for  adjusting 
the  weight  in  connexion  with  the  wheels  ;  the  teeth  are 
screwed" into  the  bars,  and  also  fastened  by  a  nut ;  the 
plaits  for  the  joints  are  cast  iron.  The  whole  was  new, 
and  apparently  required  more  liberty  in  working. 

Phillips  and  Wood.— This  implement  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  harrow.  It  is  their  famed  poppy  extirpator ; 
but  it  is  a  good  light  harrow  for  light  seed  land  under 
certain  circumstances.  This  implement  is  made  in 
frame  similar  to  the  patent  horse- rakes  :  the  teeth  are 
fixed  upright  in  the  frame,  consisting  of  an  upright 
tooth,  with  three  small  prongs  in  triangular  form,  by 
which  the  laud  is  moved.  It  is  of  considerable  use 
in  clcarino;  the  land  of  young  surface  weeds.     It  »p- 
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peared  to  work  very  steadily,  aud  with  eftect.     It  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Williams. — A  set  of  four-beamed  diagonal  iron 
harrows,  of  very  good  form  and  workmanship  ;  each 
tooth  cuts  a  separate  track  ;  the  draught  is  from  the 
centre,  so  that  the  irregular  pace  of  the  horses  docs 
not  throw  a  tine  out  of  work  ;  tines  are  straight  and 
square,  heads  oval,  bars  punched  hot,  fastened  by  screws, 
with  hexagonal  nuts,  with  shoulders  below.  These 
liarrows  worked  very  steadily,  and  pulverized  the  soil 
evenly  and  well,  though  the  land  was  too  strong  for 
their  weight.     Second  prize  of  £2, 

Hill  and  Smith. — This  is  a  set  of  wrought-iron 
harrows,  having  cast-iron  teeth  or  malleable  cast-iron 
teeth  fitted  to  the  frame.  The  harrow  frame  is  riveted 
together  in  a  cold  state  by  machinery,  the  rivets 
having  a  projection  underneath  to  receive  the  tines, 
which  are  attached  thereto  by  a  key  through  the  pro- 
jection. The  tines  are  of  oval  form,  and  stood  their 
work  well.  The  form  of  harrow  is  similar  to  Wil- 
liams's. The  harrows  worked  exceedingly  well,  and 
pulverized  more  highly  than  others,  but  not  so  deeply. 
The  tines  are  short,  and  cost  9d.  per  dozen.  The  fixing 
is  inconvenient,  being  liable  to  accumulate  weeds,  &c. 
But  the  exhibitors  assured  the  judges  they  would  soon 
remedy  that  defect.     Very  highly  commended. 

Howard. — This  is  a  set  of  Howard's  well  known 
harrows,  so  good  in  form  and  every  useful  appliance. 
They  are  of  "  zig-zag"  form,  teeth  all  cut  at  equal  dis- 
tances; they  are  provided  with  centre  joints  to  suit 
the  inequalities  of  soil,  which  can  be  locked  at  con- 
venience ;  the  draught  is  from  the  centre  :  each  harrow 
is  attached  to  whippletree  ;  have  hooks  at  either  end  : 
the  teeth  are  straight,  and  are  secured  from  loosing  by 
a  stop  or  guard  of  flat  hooping  bending  opposite  ways 
over  the  bar,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nut  from  turning. 
The  work  done  by  th^e  harrows  was  certainly  the 
best,  the  joints  giving  them  some  advantage,  and  the 
depth  of  cutting  good.  First  prize  of  £3.  Price  £"3 
16s.! 

Draff  Harro^os. 

Ransomes  and  Sims. — This  is  a  set  of  heavy  well- 
made  harrows,  of  similar  construction  to  their  light  har- 
rows, but  much  larger,  with  oval  teeth  in  lower  frame. 
They  cover  in  work  9  ft.  9  in.,  and  cut  every  2  in.  The 
working  of  these  harrows  was  somewhat  defective, 
simply  because  the  hooks  attaching  them  to  the  whip- 
ple-trees  were  too  straight,  instead  of  bending  a  little 
down  to  counteract  the  weight  of  whipple-tree,  &c., 
they  pitched  in  front ;  otherwise  they  worked  favour- 
ably; has  GO  tines.  '  Price  £4  15s.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

Bentall. — This  is  a  set  of  two-beamed  harrows, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  his  light  harrows,  but 
stronger,  taking  82  ft.,  and  teeth  GO,  all  properly  ar- 
ranged.    Price  £5  5s.     Highly  commended. 

Coleman. — These  are  his  large  expanding  harrows, 
similar  in  make  to  his  light  harrows,  already  noticed  ; 
take  8J  ft.,  with  48  tines;  cut  every  2\  inches;  so 
rough  they  work  indifferently;  the  frame  too  short,  and 
tines  too  few,  to  work  well  at  full  expansion.  Price 
£\0. 

Williams. — This  set  was  a  pair  of  large  good 
harrows,  his  usual  make,  capable  of  attaching  any 
number  required.  These  had  80  tines;  coupling  chains 
good,  tines  strongly  shouldered,  oval  form.  Price  £6. 
Second  prize  £2. 

Hill  and  Smith. — This  was  a  similar  set  to  the  light 
harrows,  but  much  larger.  They  were  not  tried,  owing 
to  a  provoking  error  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

Howard. — The  large  set  of  Howard's  well-known 
harrows;  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  described  above. 


These  worked  remarkably  well,  and  very  steadily,  for 
such  clods;  take  8^  ft.    Price  £Q  10s.    A  prize  of  £3, 

General  Purpose  Harroios. 

Ransomes  and  Sims. — Same  as  their  drag  har- 
rows.    £2  prize  in  this  class. 

Comins. — This  is  a  set  of  three  harrows,  with  four 
beams  to  each ;  the  teeth  are  a  little  curved,  the  beams 
are  bent  at  every  tooth,  so  that  the  teeth  cut  at  2  in. 
intervals ;  the  frames  are  rather  too  short,  and  the  bar 
too  flat;  the  two  fastenings  to  the  whipple-trees  are 
right,  and  the  teeth  are  secured  by  two  nuts.  Price 
£4:  15s.     Commended. 

Bentall. — Not  tried  as  general  purpose  harrows, 
for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 

Coleman. — These  are  larger  and  heavier  in  every 
respect,  but  of  similar  construction  to  his  light 
harrows.  This,  from  its  weight  and  appliances, 
worked  well  on  the  very  rough  land,  except  the  two 
outside  liarrows,  which  did  not  well  touch  the  furrows. 
It  is  a  good  set  for  wide  stetches  on  clay  lands,  where 
the  horses  take  each  furrow;  has  60  tines.  Price 
£8  10s.     Favourably  mentioned. 

Williams. — Same  manufactured  form,  in  shape 
zig-zag,  as  his  light  harrows;  takes  10 ft.  8  in.,  and 
worked  exceedingly  well.  Price  ig5  10s.  Prize  of  £3. 
These  obtained  prizes  at  Derby,  vSouthampton,  Shrews- 
bury, Northampton,  Norwich,  and  Exeter,  Medal  of 
1851,  and  at  Lewes  and  Gloucester, 

Phillips  and  Woods. — This  is  a  unique  implement, 
called  a  set  of  duck's-foot  harrows.  The  set  consists 
of  three  parts,  having  G  straight  tines  in  front,  and  9 
ducks'-feet  or  heart-shaped  share-tines  behind  to  each 
harrow ;  only  one  draught-hook  to  each  harrow,  so  that 
in  working  the  rough  land  they  were  continually  riding 
on  each  other ;  they  worked  indiffierently  ;  the  concep- 
tion is  not  good,  we  think.     Price  £^. 

Howard. — Same  in  make  as  their  drag  harrows. 
They  received  first  prize  at  Derby,  York,  Exeter,  and 
Lewes;  at  Gloucester,  two  first  prizes;  also  two  first 
prizes  at  the  Highland  Society's  meeting,  two  first  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 
aud  three  first  prizes  at  the  Great  West  of  England 
Show  for  1855.     Price  ^5  lis.     Prize  of  £3. 

CULTIVATORS  AND  SCARIFIERS. 

In  this  class  the  same  subdivision  into  three  classes 
was  adopted.  1st,  cultivators  for  heavy  land ;  2nd, 
ditto  for  light  land ;  3rd,  scarifiers  or  paring  imple- 
ments. In  these  classes  about  20  implements  were 
submitted  for  trial,  and  several  of  these  were  again  per- 
mitted to  compete  as  paring  implements,  some  of  them 
executing  the  work  with  remarkable  precision. 

Heavy  Land  Cultivators. 

Crosskill. — The  old  "DucieDrag;"  covers  3  ft. 
6  in.  It  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  here 
would  be  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  5  tines 
is  not  excelled  by  any,  but  the  number  is  lew.  It 
worked  with  its  shares  on,  bi:t  would  have  done  better 
with  points,  as  the  land  was  very  hard.  No  difticulty, 
however,  seemed  to  impede  it,  and  its  work  was  well 
dragged  up — more  than  others,  but  rougher.  By 
turning  a  small  handle  it  is  soon  raised  out  of  work. 
Price  £\\.     Highly  commended. 

Ransomes  and  Sims. — This  is  a  new  implement, 
of  triangular  shape  in  front ;  it  is  made  chiefly  of 
wrought  iron,  including  its  seven  teeth,  which  are  of 
ready  adjustment  to  suit  the  various  depths  and  posi- 
tions required,  and  track  at  8  in.  intervals.  It  covers 
4  ft. ;  is  adapted  to  hill-sides  by  two  side  levers.  Its 
arrangement  of  tines  is  not  perfect,   the    three  front 
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ones  being  somewhat  too  close,  and  all  too  much  in  line, 
which  is  easily  obviated.  It  worked  well,  and  was 
again  tried  as  a  paring  implement.  Price  £16.  Prize 
of  £2. 

Bentall. — Takes  4^  ft.  Description  is  superfluous 
here,  it  is  so  well  known.  The  work  was  tremendous, 
but  this  implement  steadily  pointed  its  way  with  sur- 
prising equanimity  ;  we  say  pointed  its  way,  because 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  peculiarly  set 
points  before  the  sliares  is  essential  to  enable  the  im- 
plement to  penetrate  the  hardest  soils  with  steadiness, 
and  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  adherence  to  the  subsoil 
without  springing  out  on  to  the  surface,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  others  fried.  There  is  an  additional  im- 
provement this  year  in  the  construction  of  two  back 
curved  tines,  thus  diminishing  tlie  danger  of  clogging. 
Priced"?  19s.  Gd.  This  implement  appears  favourable 
in  two  more  phases.     Prize  of  £3. 

Coleman. — This  is  Coleman's  well-known  prize 
cultivator.  Takes  in  work  4  ft.  G  in.,  and  does  its  work 
exceedingly  well  at  any  given  depth.  Its  system  of 
leverage  ibr  lifting  out  of  work,  and  its  independency 
of  action,  are  the  best  arrangements  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  appears  again  as  a  paring  implement. 
Price  £14  10s.  This  price  caused  the  judges  to  hesi- 
tate in  awarding  the  prize  of  £3. 

Carson. — This  is  a  better  implement  than  its  some- 
what homely  appearance  indicates,  and  is  readily 
adapted  to  its  work,  and  easily  managed.  It  has  inde- 
pendent steel  shares,  heart-shaped,  and  couching  tines, 
which  are  intended  for  either  cutting  or  paring  as  well 
as  breaking  iip  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  It  is  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  single  lever.  It  takes  in  work  4  ft. 
3  in,,  and  is  provided  also  with  side-leverage,  has  seven 
shares,  and  is  in  form  somewhat  triangular.  The  front 
teeth  are  too  close.  Tried  again  as  a  paring  imple- 
ment.    Price  £12.     Very  hlgJdy  commended. 

Hill  and  Smith. — Takes  4  ft.  in  work.  The  teeth 
are  called  snake-nosed.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wrought- 
iron  outer  frame  carried  upon  3  wheels,  by  which  also 
its  depth  is  regulated.  Inside  this  frame  is  another,  to 
which  is  attached  three  broadshares  when  it  is  required 
for  paring,  or  five  grubber  tines  as  a  cultivator.  The 
handles  ai'e  fixed  to  this  frame,  which  is  so  fixed  to  the 
outer  one  that  the  implement  is  very  easily  thrown  out 
of  work  by  leaning  upon  them,  and  is  a  great  feature 
n  its  favour.  When  used  for  paring,  a  regulating 
wheel  is  used  in  front.  Price  £8  lOs.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

Williams. — This  is  a  conception  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  views  of  our  great 
Society — simplicity  of  construction  with  economy  in 
price.  It  consists  of  a  frame  about  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  3  ft. 
2  in.  high,  on  four  wheels  ;  has  five  beams,  to  which  are 
attached  drag  tines  or  cutting  shares.  It  failed  in  work- 
ing, by  clogging  repeatedly.     Price  £"20  to  £'24. 

Crosskill. — The  well-known  old  Norwegian  har- 
row. W^e  were  surprised  to  see  this  implement  break 
and  pulverize  these  hard  clods,  which  only  a  few  of  the 
clod-crushers  could  touch  eflectively.  It  is  a  very  use- 
ful implement,  and  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Price 
£\b  15s.     Highly  commended. 

Cultivators  for  Light  Land. 

Ransomes  and  Sims. — It  has  a  goose-necked  beam 
in  front,  to  which  the  wheel  is  attached,  and  made 
of  wrought  trussed  iron.  Clasps  to  tines  fastened  by 
screw  and  nut,  triangular  shape ;  has  a  draught  rod  and 
five  tines,  and  two  wheels  behind.  It  worked  very  well 
and  steadily.     Price  £6  5s.  6d.     Commended. 

Page  and  Girling. — It  consists  of  two  truss  bars 
in  frame,  with  coulters  fastened  between,  with  clasp 
nuts  and  screw  ;  is  thrown  out  of  work  by  lever  and  a 


ratchet  and  chain  ;  heart-shaped  shares  ,  two  wheels 
upon  swivel,  swing  bar  in  front,  double  draught.  It 
worked  irregularly,  and  was  with  difficulty  altered. 
Price  £12. 

Comins.  —  Tried  as  a  paring  plough.  Did  not 
answer  in  this  class. 

Coleman. —  This  is  a  modification  of  Coleman's 
scarifier.  It  has  a  wheel  of  15  inches,  swivel  bar,  an<l 
is  elevated  by  a  rack  and  i)late,  fastened  by  a  clip  ; 
cast-iron  shares ;  the  tines  are  arranged  better,  to  pre- 
vent clogging.     Price  £8  10s.     Prize  £3. 

Phillips  and  Woods. — -This  is  an  imju'oved  Fin- 
layson's  harrow,  too  well  known  to  need  observation 
here.     Price  £11  lis.     Prize  of  £1. 

Hill  and  Smith. — This  is  the  double  skim  plough, 
the  shares  fixed  in  the  outer  frame,  and  working  towards 
each  other;  takes  2  ft.  2  in.  to  3  ft. ;  a  swivel  wheel  in 
frame  on  goose-neck  beam.  Price  £G.  Commended 
in  the  paring  class. 

Warren. — It  has  four  side  hoes  and  one  middle. 
Clogged  much.     Price  £5  15s. 

Warren. — This  has  two  beams  of  wood,  braced  side 
coulters,  two  small  wheels,  two  winged  shares,  working 
towards  each  other.  Worked  indifferently.  Price 
£3  12s.  Gd. 

Bentall  — A  modification  of  the  well-known  im- 
plement. It  worked  admirably.  Price  £7  19s.  Gd. 
Prize  of  £3. 

CoRNES.  —  A.  rotary  cultivator.  It  has  thirty-six 
spades,  revolving  by  the  motive  power  applied  ;  dia- 
meter, 3  feet  ;  penetrated  11  inches  in  tlie  light  land, 
but  did  not  break  up  or  pulverize  the  land  to  any  ex- 
tent. Intended  as  a  digging  machine.  Conception  by 
no  means  good.     Price  £25. 

Paring  Implements. 

Ransomes  and  Sims. — The  same  implement  named 
above  converted  into  a  parer.  The  land  was  remark- 
ably hard,  and  it  appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt paring  it.  This  imiilement  could  not  penetrate 
and  keep  steadily  in  work,  but  would  do  well  enough 
in  proper  woik. 

Page  and  Girling. — This,  from  the  same  cause, 
could  not  be  made  to  pare  acceptably. 

Comins. — This  we  have  named  above.  It  did  its 
work  remarkably  well,  but  has  only  one  share,  on 
Glover's  principle.     Received  a  favourable  mention. 

Coleman. — This  is  the  same  implement  as  above, 
converted  into  a  most  effective  parer  or  scarifier.  It 
pared  thinly  and  well,  considering  the  almost  utter  im- 
practicability of  the  work.     Prize  of  £3. 

Bentall. — Precisely  the  same  implement  as  named 
above,  adjusted  for  scarifying  or  paring.  This  worked 
the  steadiest  on  the  hardest  of  all  soils,  but  could  not, 
from  the  construction  of  its  points,  which  would  be  pene- 
trating, pare  so  thinly  as  Coleman's.  In  other  points 
it  was  equal ;  so  that,  setting  steadiness  of  work  against 
the  penetrating  points,  it  was  deemed  to  possess  equal 
merit  in  the  trial,  and  received  the  same  prize  of  £3. 

Carson. — This  was  also  the  same  implement  as 
named  above,  prepared  as  a  paring  implement,  and, 
hard  as  was  the  land  falling  to  its  lot,  it  did  its  work 
very  creditably.     It  was  accidentally  broken. 

Hill  and  Smith. — Named  above  in  light  land  class. 
Commended. 

SUBSOILERS. 

This  class  was  simply  subdivided  into  two  classes — 
Subsoilers  for  deep  work,  or  breaking  up  the  furrow 
sole  or  pan,  and  subsoilers  for  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface. 

Subsoilers  for  Deep  Working  in  the 
Furrow  Pan. 

Comins. — It  is  his  Norwich  prize  implement ;  has 
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hree  pulverizers  ;  to  be  worked  at  different  depths,  as 
required,  or  all  alike  ;  is  a  light  implement;  worked 
well  for  awhile,  but  could  not  abide  the  strain,  and 
broke.     Price  £4  12s.  6d. 

BAfRETT  and  ExAll. — This  is  Read's  well-known 
subsoiler,  improved  by  the  exhibitors  in  strengthening 
its  various  parts,  and  adding  two  additional  shares  or 
points.  It  was  rather  tedious  to  await  its  adjustment 
to  the  various  depths  it  was  required  to  work,  but  it 
did  its  work  favourably.     Prize  of  jfi'l. 

Dray  and  Co. — This  is  a  very  etfective,  strong,  and 
useful  implement ;  its  three  tines  are  placed  diagonally 
in  the  frame,  the  arms  of  the  first  and  last  being  in- 
serted into  horizontal  mortises  in  the  frame,  and  can  bo 
expanded  as  required  ;  thus  gaining  power  in  work  and 
in  the  pulverization.     Price  £"6  15s.     Prize  of  j£'4. 

Smith. — This  is  Smith's  prize  subsoiler.  Its  pecu- 
liarity is  in  its  one  chisel-pointed  coulter;  well  formed 
and  adapted  to  its  work ;  it  turns  up  the  soil  at  great 
depth,  and  throws  it  out  rather  too  much  on  either 
side.     Piice  £3  3s.     Prize  of  £4. 

CoLEMAisr. — This  implement  rather  pitches  in  work, 
but  pulverizes  at  considerable  depth  ;  its  depth  is  ea"ily 
regulated  by  a  lever,  and  the  same  inclination  is  pre- 
served at  any  given  depth.  It  accidentally  broke  a 
share  point,  and  another  came  off. 

Ransomes  and  Sims.— The  Archimedian  subsoiler, 
invented  by  Lord  C.  Beauclerc.  It  has  a  wrought  iron 
truss  beam,  with  two  wheels  in  front  (like  Read's) ; 
skife  upright.  It  has  a  double  share  and  a  revolving 
armed  screw  in  the  furrow  sole,  which  makes  it,  we 
thought,  rather  hard  work  for  the  horses.  Price  £5 
17s.  6d.     Prize  of  £3. 

Bentall. — The  same  implement  as  named  above, 
now  converted  into  a  subsoiler.  For  steadiness  in  work 
it  outdid  all  others,  and  its  effective  and  deep  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  subsoil  to  the  same  depth  quite  equal,  and 
at  the  moderate  price  in  this  department  of  its  useful- 
ness of  £3  13s.  6d.     Prize  of  £5. 

Read. — Read's  subsoiler  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  It  could  not  be  got  into  the  subsoil  to  any  use- 
ful purpose. 

Howard. — This  most  Useful  implement,  strong  and 
well  adapted  as  it  was,  would  not  effectually  work  this 
hard  subsoil,  and,  as  we  thought,  simply  because  the  two 
tines  or  coulters  were  placed  too  near  each  other  in  the 
frame.  They  tore  up  the  subsoil  at  very  great  depth, 
but  in  too  large  lumps,  causing  it  to  clog  in  work. 
Price  £.'j  15s. 

Howard.  —  This  is  a  simple  transformation  of 
Howard's  patent  plough  into  a  subsoiler,  by  taking  off 
the  ordinary  body,  and  attaching  a  subsoil  frame.  In 
this  state  it  worked  admirably,  and  the  price  only  20s. 
extra,  or  as  it  worked  the  price  was  £3  12s.  Gd.  Prize 
of  £3. 

StJBSOILERS  FOR  I5RINGING  THE  SUBSOIL    TO    THE 
S0RFAf'E. 

Cotgreave's  trenching  plough,  price  £10  10s.,  ob- 
tained a  silver  medal,  and  is  an  aclmirable  implement 
for  working  at  a  great  depth. 

CL0DCRU8HERS  AND  ROLLERS. 

This  class  was  very  properly  sididivided  into  three 
classes  :  1st,  Clodcrushers,  serrated,  spiked,  &e..  Sec. ; 
2nd,  Plain  fiehl  i  oilers,  &c.  ;  and  Ord,  Light  land  or 
barley  rollers. 

Clodcrushers,  serrated,  spiked,  S^-c,  S,'C. 

Wood  and  Son. — This  roller  is  upon  the  screw  prin- 
ciple in  the  construction  of  its  serrated  discs,  which  arc 
24  in.  in  diameter;  the  raised  or  serrated  concave  cogs, 
taking  the  width  of  roller,  form  a  spiral  of  a  gouge- 
llkfe  series,  and  appeivrcd  oti  vicwihg  likely  to  be  very 


effective  crushers  of  the  hardest  clods.  It  tiikes  6  ft.  6  in. 
to  7  ft.  In  work  upon  the  hardest  of  clods  it  showed  Un- 
mistakable signs  of  clogging,  the  discs  not  being  sufii- 
cicntly  independent  in  action  to  clean  each  other,  and 
the  concave  cogs  appeared  inclined  to  hold  the  soil 
rather  than  to  get  rid  of  it — not  truly  good  in  prin- 
ciple.    Price  £^17  10s.  and  £^19  respectively. 

Crosskit.l. — This  is  Crosskill's  old  clodcrusher,  of 
which  we  need  say  no  more  tiian  that  it  fully  retained 
its  world-wide  character  for  excellence  in  working  and 
workmanship.  Price  from  £17  10s.  to  £"19,  accord- 
ing to  size.     Prize  of  £2. 

Crosskill. — This  is  the  itnproved  crusher,  and 
differs  from  the  old  one  by  a  series  of  discs  of  alternate 
sizes,  each  alternate  disc  being  three  inches  larger  in 
diameter ;  the  holes  in  the  larger  discs  are  made  large 
enough  to  correspond  with  the  difference  in  the 
diameter,  so  that  both  larger  and  smaller  discs  are  thus 
made  to  psiss  upon  the  soil  all  at  once.  The  difference 
in  the  sizes,  as  the  rollers  revolve  upwards,  causes  any 
adhering  soil  to  fall  offer  be  pushed  off  in  action  ;  by 
a  large  boss  and  centie  flange  it  causes  the  discs  to 
revolve  round  perpendicularly  not  irregularly,  or 
leaning  from  side  to  side  as  in  the  old  crusher.  Price 
£17  10s.     Prize  of  £3. 

Crosskill. —  His  impi'oved  Norwegian  harrow, 
already  noticed  in  the  cultivator  classes.  It  broke  the 
clods  exceedingly  well  without  clogging,  and  was 
highly  commended  for  its  many  useful  adaptations  as  a 
clodcrusher  and  pulverizer.     Highly  commended. 

Ransomes  and  Sims.  —  'Phis  is  Crosskill's  old 
crusher,  improved  by  the  exhibitors.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  alternate  discs  of  two  different  diameters 
on  the  same  axle,  with  holes  of  the  same  size  to  cor- 
respond, as  in  Crosskill's  crusher,  but  much  greater 
in  the  difference ;  the  smaller  discs  revolve  in  different 
circles,  so  that  no  soil,  "  however  moist  or  sticky,  can 
clog  them  up,  or  cause  them  to  become  a  smooth  solid 
mass."  The  serrated  cogs  are  larger  and  more  effec- 
tive to  crush  :  "  No  disc  can  rise  over  a  clod  without 
lifting  all  the  rest."  Price  £20  10s.,  large  and  heavy. 
Prize  of  £2. 

Barrett,  Exall  and  Co. — This  is  a  good  im- 
plement as  a  wheat-presser  and  roller.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  discs  or  rings  of  24  in.  diameter,  the  outer 
edges  of  Avhicli  are  slightly  serrated  in  flat,  and  made 
of  a  shape  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  tread 
of  a  sheep's  foot,  not  to  leave  the  surface  smooth  and 
flattened.  The  d'ses  or  wheels  are  fitted  with  brass 
bushes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bosses  in  passing- 
round  the  axle  is  such  as  to  cause  a  rise,  so  as  to 
prevent  clogging.     Price  £'IG  5s.     Commended. 

Cambridge.  —  This  is  Cambridge's  well-known 
grooved  or  concave  roller,  of  which  1,062  were  sold  in 
tour  months  of  last  year.  "  It  cuts  the  large  clods, 
and  reduces  the  small  ones  to  dust."  The  series  of 
rings  arc  so  made  that  in  fitting  to  axle  they  fiu-m  a 
concavity  between  each  disc,  and  a  somewhat  cutting 
edge  on  the  top  of  each  disc,  which  is  very  effective  in 
work.     Price  £18.     Prize  of  £2. 

CoMiNS. — This  has  two  rather  small  serrated  discs 
working  on  two  axles,  and  within  each  other.  The 
serrations  are  good.  It  worked  effectively,  and  is  a 
good  two-horse  implement.  Price  £  17.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

CoLKMAN. — This  is  what  was  called  a  full-disc 
roller,  corrugated  in  sections.  The  discs  are  about 
2  ft.  0  in.  diameter.  The  discs  are  each  made  like  a 
iVill,  so  as  to  abrade  the  surface.  It  works  on  two 
spindles  with  swing  joints  in  the  middle  of  roller.  It 
was  new,  and  not  well  ju'cparcd  for  trial,  as  it  not  only 
showed  signs  of  clogging  in  work,  but  the  parts  caught 
each  otiier.     Price  £21. 
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Day  and  Co.  —  A  heavy  roller,  30  cwt.,  6  feet 
width.  The  iinjn'ovenient  in  tlic  roller  consists  in 
combining'  narrow-edged  serrated  discs  iiltcrnately 
with  rather  br<iad-iacid  presser-whec's  or  d'scs,  "the 
latter  having  the  centre  holes  made  larger  than  the 
others,  thereby  combining  the  crushinjf  action  with  an 
immediate  abrading  and  self-cleaning  motion  in  roll- 
ing the  soil."  This  roller  worked  well— crushed  efFec- 
tively.  The  serrated  discs  we  thought  not  quite  pro- 
minent enough  to  cut  sufficiently  deep.  Price  £W 
10s.     Prize  of  £2. 

Utting. — This  is  another  heavy  roller,  2.5  to  30 
cwt.,  and  upon  a  new  and  novel  construction.  It  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  rings  working  on  two  axles,  and 
partially  between  each  other.  The  front  set  are  nar- 
row, and  have  sharp  serrated  edges  5  the  back  set 
have  flat  rims,  are  rather  small,  and  revolve  between 
the  front  set.  The  two  sets  of  rings  can  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  work  the  sharp  edges  to  any  required  dcptii.  It 
can  also  be  used  simply  as  a  roller,  by  putting  on  the 
travelling  wheels  to  regulate  the  cutting  edge  di-csj  or 
if  gi-eat  weight  is  required,  a  balance  can  l)e  attached 
behind,  so  as  to  tlirow  the  whole  weight  of  the  itnplc- 
nieut  on  the  flat  rims,  thus  giving  a  pressure  of  nearly 
two  tons.  As  a  clod  crusher  and  roller  combined,  it 
can  readily  be  adjusted  to  use  by  a  simple  contrivance 
for  that  pui'pose,  and  in  any  relative  position.  It  cut 
in  work  very  deeply,  but  it  was  not  regulated  for 
crushing,  nor  were  the  travelling  wheels  at  hand  to  try 
its  utmost  power,  which  was  evidently  very  etFective. 
The  balance  behind  is  by  long  leverage,  M'hicli  is  in- 
convenient; but  this  might  be  obviated  by  other 
arrangement.     Price  £18  10s.     Highly  commended. 

Dray  and  Co. — This  is  a  capital  roller,  and  pre- 
sents a  novelty  in  construction  which  is  verj'  good.  It 
is  in  the  employment  of  a  straight  square  axle,  with  a 
series  of  eccentrics  fixed  or  manufactured  upon,  or 
made  to  it,  and  are  so  arranged  that  their  centres  shall 
be  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  or  line.  A  self-clean- 
ing action  is  thus  obtained,  owing  to  the  peripheries  of 
the  discs  continually  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other.  This  intersection  of  the  discs  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  soil  causes  a  grinding  action  whereby  the 
clods  are  reduced  to  a  fine  mould.  The  discs  and  ec- 
centrics are  case-hardened.  The  draught  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  frame.  The  nuts  are  held  fast  by  a 
simiile  contrivance.  It  v.orked  very  satisfactorily. 
Price  j£l9  10s.     Prize  of  £3. 

Dray  and  Co. — Same  as  the  above,  but  smaller. 
Price  £18. 

Car.sox. — This  is  a  very  useful  implement  for  ge- 
neral purposes.  It  possesses  a  number  of  cross-cutting 
projections  on  the  series  of  discs,  and  at  right-angles 
to  them,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  discs  are  rounded 
to  prevent  injury  to  corn,  and  they  all  revolve  inde- 
pendently round  the  axle.  The  cast-iron  box  for  axle- 
end  is  good.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  well-arranged 
scraper,  of  easy  adjustment,  to  suit  the  rollers  in  work. 
The  scraper  was  too  close  on  first  trial,  being  removed 
a  little  backward  it  worked  remarkably  well.  Price 
^16.     Highly  commended. 

Field   Rollers   (plain   and  grooved,   or  in  plain 
sections). 

Cambridge.  —  This  is  an  improved  Cambridge. 
The  improvement  consists  in  ruiming  the  discs  upon  a 
round  axle  with  triangular  holes  or  bushes  in  each 
disc,  and  every  alternate  disc  is  1|  in.  less  diameter,  so 
that  they  run  at  quicker  velocitv,  ensuring  more  perlect 
working.     Price  £14.     Highly  commended. 

CoLEMAx.-This  is  a  large  smooth-jointed  roller, 
with  plain  flat  discs  running  in  axles  resting  in  swing 
Vmshes.    The  middle  apparatus  not  good,  and  hindered 


in  working.  When  on  the  level  it  worked  well,  but  it 
is  entered  ibr  narrow  stetches.  A  little  alteration  will 
put  it  right  in  working.     Price  £20.     Commended. 

Fisher  — This  consi.sts  of  three  cast-iron  cylinders, 
19  in.  diameter,  with  knibs  or  projections  upon  the  face. 
Tho  boss  at  the  ends  is  hollow,  with  a  tube  running 
from  the  face  of  the  roll  to  the  boss  for  giving 
facility  to  work  them,  &c. ;  a  scraper  is  attached.  Each 
of  the  three  cylinders  runs  in  two  bushes.  Price  jtl2. 
Commended. 

FisiiKH. — Similar  to  the  above.  The  knibs  made 
to  resemble  a  sheep's-footj  but  we  thought  the  ar- 
rangement wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  treading  resem- 
bled a  sheep  walking  backwards.  The  ]npe  or  tube 
for  oiing  and  tlie  grease-boxes  good,  like  railway- 
carriage  grease-boxes.  Price  £12.  Highly  com- 
mended. 

Ran.somes  and  Sims. — A  highly  advantageous 
field-roller.  It  has  three  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  each 
2  ft.  diameter  and  2  ft.  2  in.  long,  turning  on  axes  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  thus  avoiding  slading  at  the 
ends;  it  weighs  about  15  cwt.  Price  £15  15s.  Prize 
of  £'2. 

Dray  and  Co. — Same  as  above,  very  suited  to  a 
field-roller. 

Light  Land  or  Barley  Rollers. 

Ransome.s  and  Sims. — This  is  an  exceedingly  nice 
little  roller  for  light  work  and  many  useful  purposes, 
very  similar  to  their  last-mentioned  roller,  but  much 
smaller,  cylinders  only  10 in.  diameter.  Price  £8. 
Highly  commended. 

Bentall. — This  is  a  small  double  cylinder  roll, 
fixed  on  two  separate  axles,  with  a  joint  in  middle, 
and  not  running  straight  with  each  other ;  well  quali- 
fied for  barley  rolling  or  stetches.  Price  £8  8s.  Prize 
of  M. 

Hill  and  Smith. — This  roller  is  a  novelty.  It  con- 
sists of  two  wrought-iron  cylinders  of  2  ft.  diameter, 
taking  7  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  is  so  light  that  one  horse 
will  work  it  easily.  The  small  diameter  of  barley 
rollers  is  in  general  objectionable.  This  is  a  large 
cylinder  without  increasing  the  weight.  It  is  formed 
of  wrought-iron  plates  upon  angle-iron  rings,  which 
Ibrm  the  ends  of  each  cylinder,  riveted  stiongly  on. 
1  he  lightness  and  large  diameter  attained  entitled  it  to 
the  prize  it  received  of  £2.     Price  £'10  10s. 

It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  all  the  clod  crushers 
or  rollers  named  in  this  class,  and  indeed  all  the  rollers 
exhibited,  were  ol'iron. 

READING   MACHINES. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  hitherto  added  to 
the  long  unmanageable  but  now  successful  "reaper," 
is  the  spiral  or  screw  platform  of  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Key.  The  action  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  the 
corn  is  delivered  sideways  in  a  perfect  swathe,  leaving 
a  clear  track  of  5  ft.  8  in.  for  the  return  of  the  horses ; 
yet  v.'ithout  adding  materially  to  the  draught  of  the 
m;ichine.  A  man  or  lad  to  drive  is  the  only  hand  re- 
quired ;  and  the  horses  preceding  the  machine  instead  of 
following,  as  in  Crosskill'sBell,  it  is  very  easily  guided. 
The  method  of  driving  the  reel,  and  indeed  the  entire 
machinery,  is  most  simple;  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  position  of  the  frame,  carriage-wheels,  and 
cutting  edge  are  very  judicious  and  well  contrived.  The 
cutters  are  M'Cormick's  sickle-edged  kidves,  in  con- 
nection with  spear-headed  fingers,  free  from  liability 
to  clog,  and  very  effective.  With  two  hoises  it  is  able 
to  reap  1  i  to  H  acres  per  hour.     Price  £40. 

Crosskill's  Bell's  Reaper,  in  which  the  horses 
propel  from  behind,  was  exhibited  in  two  forms— oiie, 
as  shown  last  year,  in  which  the  corn  falls  upon  an 
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endless  web  for  delivei'y ;  and  the  other  possessing 
several  valuable  improvements.  The  new  machine, 
like  its  predecessor,  cuts  a  width  of  G  ft.  9  in.,  and  the 
price  is  £42.  The  entire  frame  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  compact  size ;  the  wheel-work  is  entirely  new  and 
much  simpler;  a  fly-wheel  gives  great  steadiness  and 
regularity  to  the  various  movements;  and  a  novel 
delivery-apparatus  has  considerably  lessened  the  power 
required  to  work  the  machine.  A  boarded  platform, 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  4ri  degrees,  has  three 
vulcanized  India-rubber  belts  continually  passing 
across  it  in  front,  which,  by  means  of  wooden  studs 
upon  them,  pass  the  corn  oft'  at  one  side.  These  endless 
belts  are  distended  upon  two  rollers,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  platform,  having  swellings  upon  them  for  holding 
up  the  bands  in  their  places.  The  reel  revolving  very 
close  to  the  sloping  platform,  actually  lays  the  corn 
evenly  upon  it,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  order  in  which 
the  cars  and  stems  may  happen  to  fall.  The  cutting- 
knife  employed  by  Crosskill  is  more  acutely  formed 
than  M'Cormick's,  but  obtuser  than  Ilussey's,  and  is 
serrated ;  and  the  Angers  are  made  with  arches  in  them 
to  prevent  choking :  constituting,  we  should  say,  one 
of  the  best  possible  forms  of  cutting  apparatus. 

The  work  made  by  both  Crosskill's  and  Burgess  and 
Key's  machines  was  very  superior,  and  no  difficulty 
could  be  found  in  gathering  and  binding  their  regularly- 
laid  swathes. 

Dray's  Hussey's  reaper  was  much  approved  for 
its  well-known  tilting  platform,  to  facilitate  delivery  ; 
skeleton  knives,  rendering  choking  impossible  ; "  a 
leverage,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cut ;  balance- 
weight  on  the  shaft,  which  works  the  knives,  so  as  to 
obviate  vibration;  and  swivel-wheel,  to  support  the 
pole  of  the  ft'ame,  and  thus  relieve  the  horse  from 
unnecessary  weight.  The  price  is  only  £2.3 ;  the  ma- 
chine is  well  adapted  to  cut  10  acres  in  8  hours ;  and  the 
work  was  certainly  very  admirably  performed,  the  corn 
being  delivered  behind  in  separate  bundles,  ready  for 
tying  into  sheaves. 

Dray  and  Palmer's  "  Union"  reaper  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  foregoing,  but  has  a  curved  platform, 
fitted  with  friction  and  also  rotating  rollers,  to  secure 
an  easy  side-delivery.  It  has  also  a  very  neat,  light, 
and  effective  dividing-iron  aflixed  to  its  outer  edge, 
consisting  of  a  spear-shaped  head  and  two  receding 
prongs  (a  long  and  a  short  one),  which  separate  and 
put  back  the  standing  crop  from  the  cut  corn,  thus 
preventing  entanglement. 

Our  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  reaper 
that  is  self-acting ;  for,  modify  and  improve  as  much 
as  you  like,  the  hand-raking  must  always  be  a  la- 
borious and  purely  mechanical  operation ;  and  we 
more  especially  commend  the  efforts,  therefore,  of 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  perfect  a  side-delivery 
by  simple  mechanism,  and  so  dispense  with  all  manual 
labour  but  that  of  a  driver. 

DRAINING  TOOLS. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  obtained  the  prize  for  a 
complete  set  of  draining  tools  invented,  improved,  and 
manufactured  by  Fx'ancis  Parkes,  of  Birmingham : 
they  are  of  the  very  best  construction  and  material. 
Price  £l  15s. 

Clayton's  "  cycloidal  form"  cast-steel-blade  tools 
of  all  kinds  for  light  land  ;  and  his  "spear-shape"  and 
"  tri-faced"  tools  for  gravelly  soils  or  hard  compact 
clay,  were  much  admired. 

Mappleheck  and  Co.  exhibited  a  considerable 
number  of  sets  of  their  celebrated  Lyndon's  draining 
implements;  and  Mr.  Bailey  Dentox  showed  va- 
rious specimens  of  tools,  wells,  outlets,  &c.,  used  by  the 
General  Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company. 


TILE  AND  BRICK  MACHINES, 

Whitehead's  prize  drain-pipe  and  tile  machine 
maintains  its  character  as  one  of  the  best  yet  produced. 
It  will  make  pipes  up  to  6^  inches  diameter,  or  with 
expanding  mouthpiece  up  to  15  inches  diameter :  it  is 
easily  worked  by  one  man  and  two  boys,  and  the  price 
is  £21. 

ScRAGGs's  single-action  tile  machine,  price  £18, 
also  obtained  a  prize. 

Clayton's  prize  "  Combined  Clay-preparing  and 
Brick-making  Machine"  is  an  extraordinary  and 
valuable  invention,  by  which,  with  a  steam  engine  of 
3  or  4-horse  power,  18,000  to  30,000  bricks  are  pro- 
duced per  day.  The  rude  clay  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  or 
body  of  the  machine,  in  which  it  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, tempered,  pugged,  and  then  carried  down  to 
a  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  from  whence 
it  is  continuovxsly  discharged  in  sti'cams  through 
moulding  and  compressing  orifices  in  perfectly  formed 
rectangular  blocks,  the  size  and  shape  of  bricks  edge- 
ways, with  clean  faces  and  beautifully  sharp  angles. 
A  large  extent  of  our  space  would  be  needed  to  de- 
scribe and  eulogise  this  wonderful  machine,  which  has 
accomplished  a  long-desired  object,  and  will  effect 
great  changes  in  the  building  as  well  as  the  agricul- 
tural world.  Clayton's  pipe  and  tile  machine,  with 
vertical  action,  and  double  cylinders,  price  £25,  was 
also  commended. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

Of  these  our  mention  must  be  very  brief.  Messrs. 
Hornsby  exhibit  four  of  their  first-class  portable 
steam-engines,  and  one  fixed  ditto ;  the  leading  pecu- 
liarity of  the  former  consisting  in  the  cylinder  and 
pipes  connected  with  it  being  placed  inside  the  steam- 
chamber  of  the  boiler,  where  they  are  effectually  pro- 
tected from  weather  and  frost;  a  saving  of  fuel  is 
effected,  and  condensation  in  the  cylinder  is  prevented. 
Price  of  the  B-horse  engine  £255. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims'  engines  are  fitted 
with  an  improved  heating  apparatus,  by  which  the  pro- 
portionate consumption  of  fuel  is  lessened.  They  ex- 
hibit several,  varying  from  4  to  10-horse  power  each. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons  showed  portable  steam- 
engines  from  4  to  10-horse  power  respectively;  all 
constructed  on  their  patent  principle,  having  vertical 
cylinders ;  the  engines  enclosed  in  iron  houses.  The 
boilers  are  of  an  improved  construction,  in  which  flues 
and  tubes  are  combined.  Price  of  their  8-horse  porta- 
ble engine  £240. 

Messrs.  Clay'ton  and  Shtjttleworth's  portable 
engines  are  peculiar  for  their  having  the  cylinder  and 
slide-box  placed  in  a  jacket,  the  space  being  filled  with 
steam,  while  the  outer  surface,  being  in  the  smoke-box, 
is  surrounded  by  heat  of  400  degrees  and  upwards ; 
thus  preventing  radiation,  &c. ;  yet  the  working  parts 
are  all  easily  accessible  and  very  simple.  Price  of  the 
8-horse  engine  £255. 

Burrell,  of  Thetford,  showed  several  very  beauti- 
ful engines,  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  inanage, 
and  with  all  the  working-parts  outside  the  boiler  and 
ready  of  access.     Price  of  the  8-horsc  engine  <£'250. 

Nicholson,  of  Newark,  exhibited  a  small  portable 
engine  of  about  2-horse  power,  arranged  with  a  view 
of  doing  the  work  connected  with  stall.-feeding  in  a 
convenient  and  easy  manner.  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  using  an  engine  of  this  kind  would  not 
answer  better  than  employing  a  larger  engine  for 
such  small-power  machines  as  chaff-cutters,  crushers, 
slicers,  &c. 

Haywood,  of  Derby,  shows  a  novelty  in  the  form 
of  a  portable  engine,  with  a  vertical  cylinder  affixed  to 
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the  side  of  tlio  boiler :  not  very  elegant  in  its  appear- 
ance, whatever  may  bo  its  advantages. 

Wedlake  and  Dexuy  have  also  something  new, 
consisting  of  an  apparatus  by  which  the  steam  can  be 
injected  into  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  in  order  to  cleanse 
them — being  a  very  doubtful  kind  of  improvement. 

COMBINED     THRASHING     MACHINES, 

PORTABLE   AND    STATIONARY. 

In  this  class  there  is  no  "  new  implement,"  but  there 
have  been  many  improvements  introduced,  that  require 
some  record,  and  there  arc  a  few  more  names  to  notice 
of  matiufacturers  who  are  exhibiting  and  making  good 
implements. 

Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Humphries,  of  Pershore,  Wor- 
cestershire, have  thus  improved  their  machine  :  The 
valuable  riddle — a  thick  mahogany  board,  with  holes 
bored  in  a  direction  slanting  to  the  blast  (or  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  riddle) — we  mentioned  last  year :  it 
has  been  adopted  by  several  other  makers.  There  are 
two  pulleys,  by  which  arrangement  the  motion  com- 
municated can  be  discontinued  at  pleasure,  without 
throwing  off  the  strap.  A  kind  of  forked  lever  attached 
to  the  frame  is  used  to  shift  the  strap  from  one  pulley 
to  another  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  machine  has 
the  advantage  of  a  perfecting  apparatus — that  is,  a 
double  blower— by  which  a  perfect  sample  is  obtained. 
Another  improvement  is  made  by  dividing  the  vibrating 
trough,  so  as  to  balance  itself.  As  a  whole,  the  ma- 
chinery is  simple,  and  the  bearings  few.  The  price  is  ^£'93. 
The  next  machine  we  have  to  notice  is  Messrs. 
Horusby's.  This  is  now  made  a  very  perfect  finishing 
dresser.  The  addition  to  effect  this  perfection  of  the 
sample  consists  of  a  patented  worm,  which  delivers  the 
grain  and  pulse  to  the  dressing  machinery,  loosening 
and  separating  them  by  the  way.  The  lour  different 
separations — head,  seconds,  thirds,  and  chaff— are  effi- 
ciently managed,  and  four  sacks  are  attached  behind  to 
receive  them — all  well  under  the  command  of  one 
man  :  the  first  tailings  are  completely  under  command. 
The  bearings  seem  to  be  rather  numerous,  and  the  de- 
tails complicated.     The  price  is  £^128. 

Mr.  Maynard's  Patent  Combined,  kc,  is  a  valuable 
machine.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  effec- 
tual  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  pulse.  There  are 
elevators  specially  to  raise  the  chaff  a  second  time, 
which,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  is  delivered  in  a  better 
state  than  from  any  other  machine  in  the  yard  working 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Goucher's  beaters  are  used. 
Price  £103.  It  is  less  complicated  than  many  machines 
of  this  class. 

Messrs.  Roby  and  Scott,  of  Lincoln,  showed  a 
machine  which  seemed  to  do  its  work  well.  It  makes 
two  separations  of  grain,  and  the  seeds  fall  on  the  cloth 
beneath.  There  are  two  blowers  and  one  set  of  ele- 
vators ;  the  working  parts  are  easy  of  access  for  oiling ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  we  thought  the  affair  somewhat  com- 
plex.    Price  £120. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons,  Boston. — This  machine 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Its  running  bearings  are 
few,  eight  in  number,  while  in  many  we  observed  ten 
and  twelve.  It  absorbs  accordingly  but  little  power, 
about  one-fourth  less  than  any  other  machine.  The 
elevators  are  within-side,  and  its  whole  construction 
very  simple.  Besides  the  addition  of  a  finishing  appa- 
ratus, it  remains  pretty  much  as  we  described  it  at 
length  last  year.     Price  <£  11 5. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims. — The  chief  thing  we 
here  observe  is  that  whereas  all  the  movements  last 
year  were  rotary,  they  are  not  now.  Instead  of  the 
rotary  riddle  there  is  the  old  vibrating  one,  with  a  stout 
cane  bottom.     We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  abandon- 


ment of  the  rotary  principle,  and  think  that  some 
adaptation  of  Nalder's  patent  might  have  effected  the 
purpose  for  which  it  would  appear  that  Worley's  pa- 
tent revolving  riddle  was  not  sufficient.  We  were  much 
pleased  last  year  with  the  immense  reduction  in  wear 
and  tear,  and  the  great  steadiness  of  the  frame,  conse- 
quent upon  the  rotary  motion,  and  we  very  much 
hoped  that  the  machine  in  this  respect  might  go  on, 
and  not  go  back.  Brinsmead's  patent  shaker,  with 
which  we  were  not  much  enamoured  last  year,  is  still 
retained.  A  finishing  apparatus  has  also  been  added  ; 
and  the  price,  with  the  addition,  is  £'100.  Wa  noticed 
that  for  brasses  have  been  substituted  wooden  couches : 
teak  we  believe  to  be  the  wood  employed.  These  do 
not  wear  nor  heat  so  speedily  as  brass :  they  are  more 
easily  replaced,  cheaper,  and  permit  of  very  little  noise. 
In  a  few  other  cases  we  noticed  the  same  introduction. 
This  firm  also  had  complete  barn  works  exhibiting, 
which  turned  out  a  capital  sample  and  well  thrashed 
straw.     Price  £\50. 

Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  Lincoln. — This 
firm  were  first  to  introduce  the  finishing  apparatus 
last  year.  They  have  been  followed  by  almost  all  the 
manufacturers,  some  of  whom  have  adopted  the  same 
rotary  riddle  (Nalder's  patent),  while  others  have  de- 
pended on  their  own  invention  with  more  or  less  success. 
After  the  corn  has  passed  the  hummellcr  into  a  hopper, 
it  is  raised  by  elevators  and  thrown  into  a  slanting 
cylindrical  rotary  screen  which  revolves  against  it,  and 
is  kept  clean  by  a  fixed  brush  that  traverses  its  length 
at  top.  A  fan  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  this  screen 
directs  a  blast  upwards  through  it,  driving  out  at  the 
upper  end  all  lighter  impurities,  the  dust  finding  escape 
through  the  wires.  As  the  grain  is  dismissed  at  the 
lower  end,  when  it  is  nearest  the  blast,  the  final  separa- 
tion of  tail  is  very  nicely  arranged ;  for  we  have  been 
the  more  particular  in  describing  the  patent  because  we 
have  referred  to  it  when  speaking  of  Messrs.  Ran- 
some's  machines.  Goucher's  drum-beater  is  as  yet 
adopted ;  but  this  firm  is  about  to  introduce  one  that 
will  avoid  all  splitting  of  the  kernel,  and  yet  give  out 
unbroken  straw.  The  shaker  is  slightly  improved; 
more  perhaps  in  the  motion  given  to  it  than  by  its 
form.    Price  ,£103.    Their  fixed  barn-works  are  £^150. 

Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes. — This  rising 
firm  is  producing  some  very  excellent  machines.  They 
this  year  exhibit  an  improved  drum  and  breastwork, 
both  made  of  wrought-iron.  The  beaters  are  perforated 
at  an  angle  of  4o  degrees  with  the  drum  spindle.  This 
invention  appeared  to  answer  very  well ;  for  the  sample 
was  not  at  all  disfigured  by  broken  kernels,  and,  as 
they  offer  less  resistance  to  the  straw,  there  must  be 
a  great  saving  of  power.  For  barley  it  answers  to 
admiration.  We  have  here,  too,  a  patent  finishing- 
apparatus,  into  which,  after  passing  before  the  first 
blast  and  thi-ough  the  hummeller,  the  grain  is  intro- 
duced. The  riddles  work  reciprocally  to  and  from 
each  other,  thus  obviating  much  vibration.  This  is  a 
point  we  should  all  look  to.  The  machine  appears  very 
simple  and  easily  worked.     Price  £QG. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  May,  of  Devizes,  show  a  useful 
combined  portable  machine,  value  £93. 

Mr.  Burrell,  of  Thetford,  has  made  very  commend- 
able and,  on  tlie  whole,  successful  efforts  to  produce  a 
good  machine  in  this  class.  We  have  here  again  the 
finishing  apparatus.  Mr.  Burrell  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  adopt  Boby's  patent  screen  (see  our  observa- 
tions on  dressing  machines).  Behind  we  find  a  double 
cane  riddle,  by  which  means  capital  chaff  in  obtained. 
There  are  13  square  feet  of  riddle  surface,  which  is  an 
immense  advantage.  We  could  find  no  corn  where  it 
should  not  be;  the  work  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
well  done.    There  is  only  one  set  of  (levators,  and  all 
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arrangements  arc  simple,  and  beatings  few.  Goucher's 
patent  beater  is  applied.  The  price  is  £10,  The 
shaker  is  not  so  durable  a  one  as  many  others. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sparke,  of  Norwich,  exhibits  a  thrashing 
and  dressing  machine,  which  does  its  work  very  well. 
The  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  the  running  bearings 
are  few.  It  does  not  perfect  the  sample  for  market. 
Price  £100. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  of  Saxmundham. — On 
this  stand  we  observed  a  very  important  improve- 
ment. The  machine  is  not  driven  irom  the  drum,  but 
from  a  counter  shaft ;  the  drum  axle  is,  consequently, 
saved  the  immense  strain  it  so  frequently  sustains,  and 
the  danger  too  of  losing  its  proper  balance.  This  firm 
brought  out  at  Lincoln  a  revolving  screen,  by  which 
the  dressing  operation  is  perfected  :  it  resembles  Nal- 
dcr's  iiatent  very  much,  and  this  they  retain.  Price 
i6"112.  There  are  also  stationary  bami  works,  fixed  up 
with  biick  work.  Their  performance  is  excellent. 
Price  £147. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Chelmsford. — There  is  one  of  Clay- 
ton and  Shuttleworth's  machines,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Coleman.  The  latter  has  nothing  particularly  novel 
about  it :  the  blast  seems  well-arranged,  the  mechanism 
is  not  remarkably  simple,  and  the  price  is  ^"95. 

Messrs.  Holmes  and  Sons,  of  Norwich. — There  is 
no  change  or  improvement  here  except  the  adoption 
of  Humphries'  riddle,  and  an  efficient  arrangament  by 
which  the  concave  can  be  altered  and  set  while  the 
machine  is  at  work.  The  shaker  is  simple  and  good. 
Price  £113, 

Mr.  Whitmore,  Wickham  Market. — The  machine 
exhibited  on  this  stand  is  not  one  for  finishing.  The 
shaker  is  in  two  portions :  the  riddle,  or  working  shoe, 
is  in  two  parts,  arranged  so  that  the  vibration  of  the 
one  counteracts  that  of  the  other ;  thereby  ensuring 
steadiness.  The  running  bearings  are  few,  the  mecha- 
nism is  simple,  and  the  price  is  £95. 

It  is  a  diiRcult  task  out  of  all  these  machines  to  say 
wbich  is  the  best,  because  some  excel  in  different 
arrangements  and  adjustments.  The  best  improve- 
ments are  perhaps  the  tv/o  pulleys  mentioned  under 
Messrs.  Humphries,  the  wood  bearings  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Ransomcs  and  Sims,  driving  from  the  counter- 
shaft practised  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  and  the 
patent  drum-beaters  of  Messrs.  Barrett  Exall,  &  Co, 
The  finishing  apparatus  is  adopted  by  nearly  all,  most 
2onveniently  so  perhaps  by  Messrs.  Hornsby  and 
Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons, 

HORSE  POWER  AND  SIMPLE   BOULTING 
MACHINES. 

In  this  class  we  give  decided  preference  to  the  ma- 
chines exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  An- 
drewes,  Messrs,  Page  and  Girling,  of  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  and  Messrs.  llansomes  and  Sims. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and  Co.'s  two-horse  thrashing  ma- 
chine and  gear  is  not,  we  think,  surpassed  by  anything 
in  the  yard  of  the  same  description.  The  patent  horse 
gear  is  the  most  secure  from  accident,  and  works  well 
with  one  or  two  hor-es  ;  and  the  concentric  movement 
for  regulating  the  machine  is  a  most  simple  Iiut  im- 
portant arrangement.  Wo  would  advise  the  two-horse 
1  lower  fitted  with  the  third  shaft,  because  three  mo- 
derate horses  will  work  more  evenly  than  two  powerful 
ones,  and  uj>on  the  evenness  of  tlie  vanning  dojieud 
the  ([iiality  of  the  work.  These  are  most  valuable  for 
small  farms,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  being  sent  to 
our  colonies.  Tlie  first  prize  and  a  gold  medal  were 
given  to  it  at  Paris,  .lune,  1850.  It  looks  so  compact 
and  safe.  The  whole  of  the  horse- genr  machinery  is 
here  enclosed  within  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  with  a  nmve- 


able  cap,  revolving  when  at  work  on  its  upper  surface. 
On  the  inner  edge  of  the  cylinder  are  a  set  of  cogs, 
which  woik  into  three  loose  wheels,  and  communicate 
the  motion  to  a  pinion  on  an  upright  shaft  in  the 
centre,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  bevil  wheel 
working  into  a  pinion,  which  communicates  the  power 
to  the  outside,  giving  33  revolutions  for  each  circuit  of 
the  horse,  so  that  if  the  horse  travels  round  3  times  a 
minute,  99  revolutions  are  given  per  minute  to  the 
lay  shaft.  It  requires  but  little  oil,  and  is  not  exposed 
to  weather.  Brasses,  braces,  connecting  rods,  &c.,are 
all  to  be  had  of  the  manufacturer,  and  substituted  in 
place  of  broken  ones  by  any  man.  The  barn  work  is 
either  of  iron  or  wood.  If  iron,  the  price  with  horse 
gear  (two  horse)  is  £50 ;  if  wood,  somewhat  less. 

Messrs.  Page  and  Girling's  machines  are  of  two 
kinds — a  five-horse  and  a  two-horse ;  the  one  costs 
£5.5,  and  the  other  £40.  The  two-horse  machine  is 
going  abroad  very  much.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  supeiiority  of  the  workmanship.  Every  part 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  made.  There  is  a  reverse 
motion  given  to  the  drum,  which  appears  to  free  the 
straw  from  corn  to  such  an  extent  tliat  a  much  shorter 
shaker  is  used.  We  observed  also  a  self- regulating 
spindle,  which  suits  its  length  to  the  possible  shifting 
of  barn  or  horse  works, 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims  have  three  machines  of 
this  class  — a  tour-hoi-se,  price  £06;  a  three-horse, 
price  £53;  and  a  two-horse,  price  £42.  They  have 
all  undergone  improvement,  and  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  obtaining  speed,  with  as  little  distress  to 
horses  as  possible.  Thus,  if  the  horses  walk  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  the  drum  revolves  1,000 
times  per  minute,  which  is  a  speed  quite  suflicient  for 
good  thrashing.  The  two-horse  machine  is  very  valu- 
able, and  seems  to  be  a  public  favourite.  The  drum  is 
5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  with  5  beaters,  and  will  thrash  20 
bushels  per  hour.  The  horse-gear  is  simple,  and  fitted 
with  an  intermediate  motion,  to  obtain  a  requisite 
speed ;  answers  admirably  for  driving  chaff-cutters,  and 
crushing-mills,  &c.     The  workmanship  is  good. 

The  two-horse  power  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Son,  of  Chelmsford,  is  simple  :  the  intermediate  mo- 
tion applied  is  very  valuable.  It  is  cheap,  and  well 
made.     Price  £16. 

Messrs.  Williamson,  of  Kendal,  exhibit  an  improved 
one-horse  gear-work,  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
things  of  the  sort  we  have  seen.  It  consists  of  a  large 
bevel-wheel  and  pinion,  communicating  the  motion  to 
a  second  pair  of  wheels;  all  compact  and  readily  fixed. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  driving  a  chaff-cutter,  making 
140  revolutions  per  minute.     The  piice  is  £7  10s. 

Their  two-horse-jjower  thrashing  machine  is  a  capital 
implement.  The  workmanship  is  good,  though  plain, 
and  the  price  is  much  below  the  ordinary  mark. 
(Horse  power  and  barn  works  complete  cost  £28.)  We 
hope  the  exam])le  of  reduced  cost  may  be  followed  by 
other  manufacturers  ;  we  doubt  not  those  who  do  will 
be  amply  repaid.  This  machine  will  thrash  from  20  to 
30  bushels  per  hour.  The  drum  revolves  at  a  high 
velocity,  and  is  driven  by  means  of  a  belt  working 
from  a  pulley  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft. 
The  arrangement  just  introduced  constitutes  an  im- 
provement of  great  value ;  and  machine,  by  means 
of  a  handle  regulating  the  belt  upon  fast  and  loose 
pulleys,  can  be  stopped  and  started  at  pleasure,  M'ith- 
out  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  horses,  and  woiks  better 
and  more  .steadily  than  in  the  case  with  the  common 
gear. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby  show  an  improved  horse- 
power gear,  price  £10  10s,  It  seems  strong  and  well 
maile,  but  there  is  notbing  novel  in  its  construction. 

Mr.   Fisher,  of  Tliropstone,  shows  a  very  neat  one- 
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horse-power,  in  which  all  the  wheels  are  enclosed,  and 
an  improved  flange  or  socket  for  the  pole  is  to  be 
noticed.     Tlio  price  is  £12. 

The  two-horse-pov>er  of  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Thetford,  is 
commendable.     Price  ^^18. 

Jlr.  Sparke's  one-liorse-power  we  thought  parlica- 
larly  compact.  The  bridge  wheel  and  jiinion  are  en- 
closed in  a  neat  cast-iron  box,  and  are  so  kept  iJeriVctly 
clean  and  out  of  harm's  way.     Price  .£'10  lUs. 

Jlessrs.  Johnson,  of  Cliestor,  show  a  two-hor.se- 
power  with  intcruieiliate  motion,  value  £lo,  and  a  two- 
horse  thrashing-machine,  price  ^£,20. 

Messrs.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  has  a  pretty  good 
two-horse-power  thrashing  machine.     Price  j^^40. 

Messrs.  Hunt,  of  Halstcd,  show  a  cheap  serviceable 
horse-works,  for  driving  chaff-engine,  bean-mill,  &c. 
Pi  ice  ^9  10s. 

Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.  exhibit  a  very  good  one-horse 
gear;  but  the  price  is  so  much  higher  than  many  we 
hiive  already  highly  recommended,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  many  purchasers  amongst  those  who 
usually  attend  these  meetings  or  read  these  reports. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith  show  a  horse-power  work 
of  a  simi)le  and  efficient  character,  costing  £12  12s. 

Messrs.  Wedlake  and  Dendy,  of  Hornchurch,  ex- 
hibit a  one-horse  power  spur-gear,  the  good  work- 
manship, compactness,  and  price  of  which  (£9  9s.) 
commend  it  sufficiently.  . 

CORN-DRESSING  MACHINES. 

Here  we  first  notice  "new  implements,"  of  which 
there  are  four.  Let  us  first  notice  Robert  Impoy's,  of 
Glastonbury.  A  small  roller  is  introduced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper,  which  prevents  choking  and  spreads  the 
corn  evenly  over  the  sieves.  There  is  a  good  fall  from 
the  hopper  to  the  sieves.  The  whole  width  of  the 
machine  is  gained  for  the  sieves,  because  the  motion, 
instead  of  being  from  side  to  side  (as  is  commonly  the 
case),  is  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  there  is  therefore  a 
riddle  area  of  sixteen  square  ieet.  Remove  these 
sieves,  and  you  are  accommodated  with  a  blower. 
Beneath  is  a  set  of  drawers,  which  catch  dirt,  seeds, 
hulks,  &c.,  and  prevent  their  being  mixed  with  the 
clean  corn.  If  it  is  required  to  separate  hariff,  the  corn 
falls  on  an  endless  blanket-web,  up  which  it  works, 
passing  under  a  roller,  finally  being  delivered  on  the 
floor.  We  remarked,  too,  a  feeding-lever  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  turner.  We  were  excessively  pleased  with 
this  machine,  its  modifications  are  so  various,  and  yet 
all  so  simple  that  any  labouring  man  can  adjust  it  for 
any  operation.  Since  the  little  American  machine 
(Salmon's)  of  last  year,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  equal 
it,  and  perhaps  this  excels  that,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
manage;  but  it  is  dearer.  Salmon's  was  £10.  This, 
with  hariff  apparatus,  will  be  £]5  10s. 

W.  Sawney,  of  Beverley,  shows  a  machine  to  which 
is  adapted  much  the  same  sort  of  cliver  or  harift' appa- 
ratus as  we  remarked  in  the  last,  which  can  be  driven 
by  the  same  handle  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  machine 
to  which  it  is  attached.  This  cliver  apparatus,  to  affix 
to  any  dressing  machine,  costs  alone  £.3  15s.  In  many 
counties  it  must  prove  a  very  valuable  addition. 

J.  Eaton,  of  Kettering,  shows  a  simple,  effective  im- 
plement. No  matter  how  rough  the  stuff,  twice 
through  this  machine  and  its  elements  will  be  nicely 
assorted.  The  riddles  are  remarkably  good,  and  well 
arranged;  the  blasts  are  admirably  devised  ;  it  acts  as 
a  blower  at  will;  and  in  all  is  so  simple,  eflective,  and 
cheap,  that  we  cannot  but  advise  all  who  want  an  in- 
expensive, good  machine,  to  buy  it.     Price  £8  8s. 

And  now,  having  done  with  ncAv  implements,  we 
come  to  Robert  Boby's  corn-dresser,  which  was  "new" 
last  year,   and  carried  off  a  silver  medal  this.     The 


peculiar  excellence  of  it  lies  in  the  patented  screen, 
which  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  wires,  cramped 
together  so  as  to  be  mathematically  true.  It  is  fitted 
with  rollers,  and  worked  backwards  and  forwards  by 
means  of  a  crank,  upon  an  immoveable  frame  beneath, 
ill  ted  with  thin  ir(ui  collars  that  just  introduce  them- 
selves between  each  wire,  and  prevent  all  possibility  of 
blocking.  The  corn  has  a  longitudinal  direction  given 
to  it,  which  completely  dei)rives  it  of  all  thin  kernels, 
and  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  most  faultless 
sample.  Price  £15.  There  is  a  screen  especially  for 
maltsttrs  at  £G.     Both  machines  are  very  popular. 

Messrs.  Hornsby's  dresser  remains  as  it  was.  They 
wish  rather  to  perfect  their  combined  thrashing  and 
drcvssing  machine,  than  to  draw  attention  to  this,  which 
must  become  extinct  so  soon  as  tliat  is  generally  vised. 
The  pritic  iS  .£^13  18s.,  and  certainly  it  is  a  first-rate 
machine. 

James  Cornes  shows  a  rather  novel  kind  of  dresser. 
The  frame  is  of  plain,  unvarnished  deal,  and  instead  of 
a  strap  there  is  a  chain  running  on  a  sjiike  wheel :  the 
handle  is  far  too  low.  We  could  scarcely  judge  of  its 
performance,  since  there  was  nothing  with  which  to  try 
it.     Price  £S. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key  show  an  improved  dresser, 
by  which  a  great  amount  of  work  may  he  done,  and 
done  well.  It  stands  low,  but  the  handle  is  raised  to  a 
convenient  height :  it  separates  seeds  very  nicely,  and 
is  comparatively  cheap,  costing  £10. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons  show  their  old  principle, 
with  but  little  improvement.  These  machines  however 
give  universal  satisfaction.  A  very  good  one  sells  at 
£8  10s. 

Of  clover  drawers  there  are  several.  We  mention 
first  Mr.  Burrell's.  There  are  some  more  perfect  than 
this,  but  it  seems  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  work  :  upwards 
of  25  bushels  of  clover  can  be  drawn  in  a  day  with  it. 
Price  £50. 

Messrs.  Holmes  and  Son,  of  Norwich,  have  a  cheaper 
clover  drawer,  made  suitable  for  steam-power.  The 
machinery  does  not  seem  very  sim^/le,  however  :  it  is 
mounted  on  four  wheels.     Price  ^^40. 

The  clover  drawer  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Co.  appears  to  us  to  be  best  in  this  class.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  cone  of  cast  iron,  within  which  is  driven, 
at  a  great  velocity,  a  drum  of  the  same  form,  by  means 
of  which  the  seed  is  drawn  from  the  large  to  the  small 
end,  and  in  the  process  is  cleared  from  the  husk.  A 
grc;oved  roller  carries  the  seed  to  the  cylinder,  worked 
by  a  strap  from  the  drum  spindle,  and  the  quantity  of 
cob  admitted  to  the  machine  is  easily  regulated  by  a 
slide  plate.  A  blower  is  attached  to  the  small  end  of 
the  cylinder  ;  and  the  seed  falling  on  a  vibrating  sieve, 
the  sheen,  &c.,  is  blown  off,  and  the  former  falls  on  to 
a  jumping  wire  sieve  of  two  different  meshes,  when  the 
seed,  husk,  and  cob  are  separated  so  nicely  as  to  spare 
at  leiist  two  dressing-machines.      Price  £3S  complete. 

CHAFF-CUTTERS. 

All  the  exhibitors,  nearly,  have  chaff-cutters ;  but 
many  merely  act  as  agents  to  the  principal  inventors, 
such  as  Richmond  and  Co.,  Cornes,  Smith  and  Ashby, 
Ransomes  and  Sims,  &c. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  admirable  v^orkman- 
ship  of  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Chandler's  chaff-cutters, 
and  their  cheapness  too.  The  work  they  do  is  very 
great,  and  this  work  is  effected  witii  less  expenditure  of 
power  than  oilier  cutters  require.  This  year  we  find 
introduced  two  pulleys,  fast  and  loose,  for  throwing  out 
of  and  into  gear,  when  driven  by  steam.  This  is  a  de- 
cided improvement.  To  the  large  chaff-cutter  two  sets 
of  rollei's  are  added  for  feeding,  by  which  the  necessity 
for  the  feeder  coming  near  is  done  away  with.     Acci- 
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dents  were  constantly  occurring  therefrom.  We  can- 
not recommend  too  highly  their  machines  :  they  vai-y 
in  price  from  £4  10s.  to  £15  12s.,  and  all  are  of  supe- 
rior workmanship. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashby  show  five  of  their  very 
capital  machines,  varying  in  price  from  £5  10s.  to 
£13  10s.  They  are  all  fitted  with  a  patent  safety  ap- 
paratus for  preventing  accidents.  Tliis  consists  of  a 
lever  to  throw  the  rollers  out  of  gear  when  starting  the 
machine,  and  which  will  reverse  the  motion  in  an  in- 
stant when  it  is  at  its  full  speed. 

Mr.  Cornes  exhibits  eight  chaff-cutting  machines, 
and  keeps  up  his  character  for  good  workmanship  and 
effective  implements.  They  range  from  £2  15s.  to 
£13.  The  lowest  priced  one  is  adapted  for  gentlemen's 
stables.  They  all  get  over  an  amazing  amount  of  work. 
There  is  no  improvement  here ;  indeed,  it  seems  that 
we  can  throughout  this  class  only  reiterate  what  we 
said  last  year.  These  chaff-cutters  have  arrived  at 
such  perfection  that  it  appears  impossible  to  advance 
any  further.  The  safety  movement,  patented  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Ashby,  seems  to  be  very  generally  adopted 
in  all  machines  that  are  driven  by  horse  or  steam 
power;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  fast  and 
loose  pulley,  not  so  safe  a  contrivance  we  think,  stands 
in  its  place. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  as  usual,  exhibit  seven 
or  more  very  good  implements ;  but  no  improvement 
about  them  is  observable,  and  so  on  with  others. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  report  by  a  brief  notice 
of  the  articles  which  more  particularly  attracted  atten- 
tion on  the  various  stands. 

Burgess  and  Key's  American  churns  and  digging  forks 
are  of  first-class  celebrity;  and  we  were  pleased  with 
their  "soil-testers" — little  augers,  something  like  large 
cheese- tastei's,  graduated  in  inches. 

Biggs'  sheep-dipping  apparatus,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals are  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  and  lowered  into  a 
vat  by  an  iron  crane,  is  very  simple,  and  likely  both  to 
prevent  the  sickness  of  the  workmen  arising  from  re- 
peated dipping,  and  to  save  expense  in  labour. 

On  W^arner  and  Sons'  stand  we  observed,  among  the 
cast-iron  pumps,  garden  water-barrows,  &c.,  a  copper 
water-wheel,  4  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  pumping 
water  to  an  altitude  of  50  feet  and  more,  with  a  fall  of 
5  feet  of  water,  more  complicated  and  expensive  than 
the  hydraulic  ram,  but  wasting  less  water. 

Geo.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  a  very 
excellent  root-grater,  having  separate  steel  gouges 
fixed  to  a  disc.  It  may  be  worked  by  a  lad,  and  Mill 
reduce  turnips  or  mangel  into  shreds  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  minute.     Price  £4  5s. 

Crosskill's  hay-maker,  with  its  contrivance  for  en- 
abling the  driver  instantly  to  reverse  the  motion,  his 
show  of  carts  and  waggons,  and  particularly  the  port- 
able farm  railway,  and,  we  may  also  add,  the  bone- 
mills,  flour-mills,  and  the  Archimedean  root-washer, 
were  most  worthy  of  regard  on  liis  stand. 

Ilornsby's  drills,  in  great  variety,  with  the  India- 
rubber  conducting  tubes,  rack-and-pinion  fore-carriage 
steerage,  tipping  movement  for  maintaining  the  box 
level,  and  various  other  hnprovements,  met  our  parti- 
cular attention. 

Fry,  of  Bristol,  exhibits  among  other  articles  Bushe 
and  Barter's  root-grater,  made  double,  with  fly-wheel 
between  the  two  hoppers :  this  is  worked  by  girls  in 
Ireland,  and  makes  a  fine  product. 

On  Samuelson's  stand  we  noticed  many  varieties  of 
fjlardner's  famous  turnip- cutter,  the  best  now  made, 
with  an  iron  frame,  double-acting  cutting-cylinder,  a 
contrivance  for  slicing  the  last  piece,  and  slits  in  the 
end  of  the  hopper,  by  which  the  dirt  is  removed,  and 


not  suffered  to  fall  amongst  the  cut  food.  The  machine 
for  steam-power  is  very  large,  having  54  knives.  We 
would  also  mention  his  root-pulper,  which  minces 
roots  into  very  fine  shreds,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel 
per  minute;  an  improvement  upon  Cornes'  chaff- 
cutter;  a  simple  chaff-engine,  of  which  nearly  900 
were  sold  last  season ;  a  cake-breaker,  having  a  remark- 
ably easy  and  simple  contrivance  for  adjusting  the  rol- 
lers to  different  distances;  and  a  large  collection  of 
lawn-mowing  machines,  cutting  from  8  to  30  inches 
wide. 

Busby's  carts  are  admirable  for  strength,  lightness, 
durability,  and  excellent  form  and  arrangement.  A 
one-horse  cart,  invented  by  Mr.  Rowley,  is  fixed  and 
jointed  with  galvanized  iron  bolts,  on  a  very  simple 
plan,  being  exceedingly  durable ;  and  it  is  tilled  either 
from  behind  or  before.  Busby's  horse-hoes  are  justly  in 
repute,  commanding  an  immensely  large  sale. 

John  Cornes,  of  London,  shows  a  strange-looking 
implement  in  the  form  of  a  stubble  cart,  with  rake 
attached,  intended  to  carry  away  as  well  as  rake  stubble 
together,  after  the  fashion  of  the  lawn  mowers,  which 
collect  the  grass  they  cut ;  but  we  think  a  horse  rake 
and  cart  separate  are  much  more  expeditious.  His 
"  magic  washing  machine"  offers  to  save  a  family 
almost  a  little  fortune. 

Griffiths  and  Co.  exhibit  an  admirable  apparatus  for 
making  cheese,  cutting  the  curd,  filtering  oil' the  whey, 
and  pressing,  which  has  received  a  silver  medal.  But 
as  an  extended  description  is  promised  by  a  correspon- 
dent in  another  part  of  our  paper,  we  say  no  more  of  it 
here. 

Tuxford  and  Sons,  of  Boston,  exhibited,  besides  their 
portable  and  fixed  steeple  steam  engines  and  thrashing 
machines,  some  sawing  machinery  which  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  particularly  for  the  improved  spring 
fence-plate,  and  the  drawing- up  apparatus,  with  tram- 
way, rope  and  pulley,  crank,  &c. 

On  the  stand  of  Williamson,  of  Kendal,  we  observed 
a  turbine,  or  horizontal  water-wheel,  calculated  to  yield 
three-horse  power  with  a  fall  of  30  feet  and  a  supply  of 
90  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute ;  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions it  presents  great  advantages  over  the  cumbrous 
vertical  wheel. 

Dunlop,  of  Haddington,  shows  a  horse  collai',  which, 
with  an  expanding  roll  and  body,  can  fit  any  horse 
whose  neck  measures  from  18  to  22  inches,  and  can  be 
put  on  without  pas-ing  it  over  the  horse's  head. 

Among  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims'  implements  we 
especially  observed  an  improved  wrought-  iron  scarifier 
with  seven  teeth,  useful,  strong,  and  cheap ;  a  rack 
hay  press,  by  which  two  men  can  readily  compress 
two  or  three  trusses  of  hay  into  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
truss ;  and  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  self-acting 
hay  rack,  and  other  stable  fittings,  whereby  all  waste 
either  of  corn  or  provender  is  rendered  impossible. 
The  various  mills  are  mounted  upon  strong  and  neat 
iron  stands  in  place  of  wood . 

This  firm  exhibited  some  beautiful  and  well-arranged 
machinery  in  motion,  in  which  the  power  of  a  steam 
engine  is  communicated  by  intermediate  universal  mo- 
tions and  spindles  to  meal  mills,  oat  bruisers,  turnip, 
bean,  and  chaff  cutters,  and  cake  breakers — all  port- 
able, and  the  whole  capable  of  being  fixed  anywhere  by 
three  men  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

George  Pye,  of  Ipswich,  showed  specimens  of  flax 
and  feeding  cake,  illustrating  a  new  process  of  manu- 
facture, for  which  he  has  been  honoured  with  a  silver 
medal.  This  being  novel  and  liighly  important,  we 
must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  it.  The  flax  straw,  after 
the  farmer  has  taken  the  seed,  is  passed  tln"ough  a 
machine,  which  yields  a  product  of  broken  straw, 
consisting  of  fibre  with  small  bits  adhering,  these  com- 
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iug  afterwards  into  a  most  nutritious  feeding  stuff.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  vat,  holding  six  or  seven  tons ;  a 
pipe  under  a  false  bottom  introduces  a  solution  of 
Fuller's  earth  and  water ;  this  is  gradually  heated  by 
steam,  made  to  boil,  then  the  solution  escapes.  The 
flax  is  next  pressed  with  a  great  weight,  again  washed 
with  the  solution,  again  pressed,  washed,  Sec,  and  at 
last  pressed  very  hard,  to  expel  the  moisture.  It  is  then 
steamed  for  four  hours,  and  is  a  very  fine  product,  with 
none  o!  the  loss  which  arises  from  scutching,  and  with 
a  verjr  small  proportion  of  tow. 

Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford,  exhibit  their  un- 
rivalled hay  maker,  which  has  taken  all  the  first-class 
prizes  offered  for  this  description  of  implement  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  understand 
that  no  less  than  1,500  have  been  sold  in  three  years  ; 
and  although  the  judges  of  the  Paris  show,  after  trying 
the  hay-maker  in  a  wheat  or  rye  field,  awarded  this 
machine  only  a  second  prize,  the  French  Emperor, 
Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  principal  agri- 
culturists of  France  were  purchasers.  The  horse  rake 
shown  by  this  firm  possesses  a  great  many  excellencies, 
on  which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  this  year  ;  and 
their  horse-work,  for  simplicity,  strength,  and  cheap- 
ness, is  to  be  much  commended. 

Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewcs,  in  addition  to 
their  engines  and  thrashing  and  chafF-cutting  machines, 
showed  a  number  of  valuable  oilcake  breakers,  corn- 
crlishers,  haymakers,  hay-rakes,  sowing-machines, 
one-horse  carts,  &c. ;  and  their  novel  "  endless-band 
saw"  excited  iiniversal  admiration.  The  band-saw 
passes  round  two  rapidly-revolving  riggers,  which  have 
gutta-percha  rims  upon  their  periphery,  to  hold  the 
saw  from  slipping,  and  by  their  elasticity,  we  i^resume, 
compensate  for  the  want  of  that  property  in  the  saw 
itself.  The  action  is  most  beautiful,  and  almost  any 
shaped  cut  may  be  made  with  the  narrow  saw ;  and 
there  are  several  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  the 
circular  one. 

Burrell,  of  Thetford,  exhibited,  beside  his  engines  and 
thrashing  machines,  a  furze-cutter  and  bruiser,  in  which 
the  goi'se  is  passed  under  a  roller  having  a  pressure  of  3 
to  5  tons  upon  it,  and  is  so  reduced  to  a  pulp  condition  ;  a 
clover-shelling  machine,  saw-benches,  hurdle-making 
machines,  &c. ;  and  (though  not  in  the  Catalogue)  a 
model  of  an  apparatus  for  burning  bricks.  The  bricks 
in  iron  waggons  are  gradually  conducted  into  the  fur- 
nace, then  as  gradually  cooled,  and  the  heat  which 
escapes  from  them  is  employed  in  drying  the  newly- 
made  bricks  before  burning,  the  process  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  baking  of  biscuits.  One  of  these  kilns  is 
in  operation  near  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  experience 
proves  that,  with  coals  at  20  shillings  per  ton,  20,000 
bricks  can  be  dried  and  burnt  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  one 
shilling  per  thousand,  instead  of  seven  or  eight  shillings, 
as  by  the  common  method. 

Huckvale's  turnip-thinner  has  been  improved  since 
last  year,  the  axis  of  the  revolving  cutters  being  placed 
in  an  angular  instead  of  longitudinal  position ;  a  couple 
of  small  wheels  press  down  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
row  of  plants  before  the  cutters,  and  a  curved  yoking- 
iron  allows  the  horse  to  walk  in  the  interval  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  This  is  now  a  most  valuable 
implement. 

Reeves  showed  a  variety  of  liquid  manure  drills,  both 
Chandler's  and  his  own,  in  which  the  liquid,  instead 
of  being  delivered  by  buckets,  is  kept  mixed  by  stirrers, 
and  flows  out  through  apertures  kept  open  by  brushes. 

Spai-ke,  of  Norwich,  has  a  very  good  manure  distri- 
butor, in  which  the  manure,  after  leaving  the  baiTel 
and  scraper,  falls  through  a  chamber  of  wires,  and  it  is 


calculated  to  sow  any  artificial  manure  broadcast, 
cither  moist  or  dry,  from  two  bushels  per  acre  upwards. 
Garrett  and  Sons  exhibit  their  engines,  thrashing- 
machines,  chaff-cutter,  &c.,  and  their  well-known  and 
unsurpassed  drills.  Their  root-pulper  is  very  simple 
and  efficient,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  rough  rollers  of 
different  speeds,  turned  by  a  slow  motion,  beneath  a 
Gardner's  turnip-slicer.  An  improvement  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  combined  liquid  and  dry  manure 
drill  of  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Chambers,  consisting  of 
revolving  valves  or  boxes,  of  a  wonderfully  simple  and 
ingenious  construction,  attached  to  the  coultei's,  which 
deposit  the  manure  and  seed  together  as  a  "  drop" 
drill. 

Oxley,  of  Beverley,  showed  his  patent  cart-wheels, 
made  by  machinery.     Very  true,  strong,  and  durable. 

On  Turner  and  Co.'s  stand  was  a  great  assortment 
of  mills  for  all  purposes. 

Mapplebeck  and  Lowe  showed  a  very  large  number 
of  implements  and  machines  of  all  kinds. 

Barnard  and  Bishop  had  an  extensive  stand  of  cast- 
iron  troughs,  wire  fencing,  turnip  pulpers,  &c. ;  and 
among  these  articles  a  hay-rack  adapted  for  straw- 
yards,  having  a  grating  lying  upon  hay,  and  falling  as 
it  is  consumed,  thus  preventing  waste.     Price  .30s. 

Bentall's  ploughs,  broadshares,  harrows,  and  many 
other  implements  and  machines  formed  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  yard;  and,  indeed,  his  celebrated  parer  and 
cultivator  stands  yet  unrivalled  for  eSectiveness  united 
to  simplicity. 

Coleman  had  a  large  show  of  turnip-cutters,  corn- 
crushers,  mills,  weighing  machines,  pumps,  &c.,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  scarifiers,  clod-crushers,  and  thrashing 
machines. 

Holmes,  of  Norwich,  exhibited  his  steam-engines, 
thrashing-machines,  di'ills,  and  clover-seed  drawing 
machine. 

Hunt's  clover-seed  drawer  attracted  considerable 
notice, 

Lloyd  and  Sons,  of  Shoreditch,  exhibited  some  excel- 
lent flour-mills  and  oat-bruisers. 

Nicholson,  of  Newark,  showed  his  admirable 
haymaking-machine,  with  some  important  improve- 
ments ;  a  variety  of  implements,  washing-  machines, 
stoves,  &c.,  also  merited  the  attention  which  they  re- 
ceived. 

Smith,  of  Kettering,  showed  his  simple,  cheap,  and 
excellent  horse-hoes. 

Thompson,  of  Lewes,  exhibited,  among  many  other 
articles,  his  Paris  prize  hay-maker,  containing  several 
improvements,  but  being  objectionable,  we  think,  for 
its  double-pointed  teeth. 

Phillips,  of  Brandon,  had  a  very  extensive  stand — 
the  most  noticeable  articles  being  the  root-pulper  and 
the  poppy-extirpator. 

Smyth  and  Sons,  of  Peasenhall,  had  a  very  large 
number  and  variety  of  drills  adapted  for  all  purposes, 
and  suited  to  the  customs  of  all  counties.  These  ma- 
chines are  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  their  work- 
ing parts.  The  easy  fore-carriage  steerage  gives  great 
satisfaction  ;  and  in  the  manure  drills  we  observed  a 
very  simple  lever-slide  for  regulating  the  quantity 
sown,  the  slide  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  box, 
and  having  a  very  pretty  side -motion  of  the  lever  for 
locking  it  at  various  heights. 

Dray  and  Co.  showed  a  great  diversity  of  agricultu- 
ral machinery,  chaff-cutters,  mills,  waggons,  tools,  &c. 
On  Bailey  Denton's  stand  was  a  novel  spud  or  hoe, 
designed  not  only  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  tops  of  weeds, 
but  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  root  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  by  discharging  a  liquid  (poisonous  to  vegeta- 
tion) on  the  wound. 
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On  the  stand  of  Gidney  and  Son,  of  Dereliani,  Nor- 
f(dk,  we  noticed  some  sheep-hnrdles  on  wheels,  hiwn- 
inowers,  hoe.<,  rakes,  baskets,  syringes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  farm  and  garden  requisites. 

Millfoid,  of  Thorvcrton,  Devon,  showed  some  ad- 
mu'ablo  carts  and  waggons,  of  a  kind  which  we  shoukl 
he  glad  to  see  more  generally  extended  throughout  the 
country. 

On  Messrs.  Howard's  stand,  besides  the  prize  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  subsoilei's  already  described,  we  more 
particularly  noticed  their  improved  horse-hoes,  having 
two  whei4s  on  a  swing-bar,  by  which  any  irregular 
motion  of  the  horses  does  not  affect  the  implement, 
and  an  expanding  harrow,  falling  behind,  brings 
weeds  to  the  surface  better  than  a  revolving  harrow. 
Their  horse-rake  has  received  an  improvement  in  the 
lifting-bur  being  above  instead  of  under  the  teeth,  and 
it  has  also  higher  wheels. 

We  cannot  too  much  praise  Messrs.  Thos.  Gibbs  and 
Co.'s  collections  of  dried  specimens  of  permanent 
gi'asses,  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  and  of  seeds  and 
roots.  The  dried  specimens  of  ears  of  grain  occupied 
60  glass  cases,  12  of  which  were  foreign  sorts.     There 


were  about  500  bowls  of  seeds  and  grains,  and  a  great 
number  of  bags  of  grass  seeds,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  samples,  so  beautifully  and  perfectly 
dressed,  should  be  commercial  samples,  taken  from  the 
bulk  as  it  is  supplied  to  customers.  What  great  pains 
must  be  employed  by  many  different  growers  to  obtain 
such  quantities  of  innumerable  varieties  of  grass  seeds! 
and  wliut  a  perfect  method  of  sieving  and  cleaning  is 
adopted  for  bringing  the  produce  to  this  fine  market- 
able condition ! 

Mr.  B.  Webster's  model  of  farm -buildings  met  our 
attention  :  a  uniform  shedding,  18  feet  wide,  being 
employed  as  the  most  economical,  and  converted  into 
buildings  for  any  pui-pose. 

Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Westminster,  had  a 
large  show  of  roots,  seeds,  &:c.,  some  of  the  specimens 
and  samples  being  remarkably  fine. 

Wc  would  add,  that  the  department  of  the  show- 
yard  devoted  to  "roots,  seeds,  models,  samples,  &c.," 
always  attracts  a  considerable  share  of  attention  and 
interest  from  the  visitors;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  prizes  might  not  be  judiciously 
offered  for  certain  articles,  specimens,  or  samples. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  he.d  on  Wednesday,  the 
6th  of  August — present,  Lord  Portman,  Trustee,  in  the 
Chair,  Lord  Southampton,  Sir  Archibald  Keppel  Mac- 
donald,  Bart.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  I\lr.  Milwood,  Mr.  Allen 
Ransome,  Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Way,  and  Mr. 
'Wilson  (of  Stowlangtoft). 

The  Earl  of  Bradford,  of  Castle-Bromwich,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Belgrave  Square,  London,  was  elected  a 
Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Andrews,  George  James,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Baldwin,  B.  F.,  Wilnecote,  Tamworth. 

Barton,  Rev.  H.  Noel,  St.  Ervan  Rectory,  Badatow. 

Bowman,  Fletcher,  3,  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

Chastou,  James,  Bruudish  Lodge,  Framlicgham. 

Damen,  Robert,  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire. 

Denton,  John  Bailey,  Stevenage,  Herts. 

Dugdale,  Douglas,  West  Chaldon,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Duke,  lleury,  Burleston,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Gatps,  John,  Grindle  Hall,  Sliiffnal. 

Graham,  Alexauder,  Kirkhil),  Stirling-. 

Hatherell,  Isaac,  Lye  Grove,  Chippenham. 

Hcaley,  Edward  Charles,  Sidmouth  Lodge,  Old  Broiaploii. 

Huyshe,  l\ev.  John,  Clysthydou  Rectory,  CoUumptoD. 

Jobez,  Charles,  47,  Boulevard  Madeleine,  Paris. 

Loug,  Charles,  Saffron- Waldeu,  Essex. 

Martiueau,  Richard,  Walsham-le- Willows,  SutTolk. 

Neve,  Gcoige,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Oddie,  Walter,  Colney  House,  St.  Alban's. 

Payne,  Henry,  Birdbrook,  Halstead. 

Peel,  John,  Middletoti  Hall,  Fazelcy,  Staffordshire. 

Plant,  Thomas,  Elworth  Hall,  Sandbach. 

Ryder,  Thos.  BromGcldj  2,  Elliott  St.,  Clayton-sq.,  Liverpool. 

Scott,  John,  Greenhead,  MilntUorpe. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Bradford-Peveril,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Staudbridge,  Thomas,  The  Hollier's  Water,  Oaton. 

Stephens,  Hobert,  Ivea  Place,  Maidenhead. 

Talbot,  Henry,  Cockfield  Hall,  Sudbury. 

Tett,  John,  Milton  Abbey,  Blaudford. 

Thornhill,  William  Capel  Clarke,  39,  Lowudes-squarc. 

Wells,  William,  M.P.,  Redleaf,  Penshurst. 

White,  Kev.  John,  Cherington  Rectory,  Bury  St.-Ednj,u»"i'8- 


Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  that  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  baukei's  in  London 
was  £'2,1  SI.  He  laid  before  the  meeting  the  usual 
quarterly  statements  connected  with  the  different 
branches  of  income  and  expenditure.  He  reported 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Sparrow,  Round  &  Co.,  for  the  great  courtesy  and 
exactness  with  which  they  had  acted  as  the  local 
bankers  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  the 
Chelmsford  meeting.  This  recommendation  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council. 

House. — The  report  of  the  House  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  repairs  required  in  the  Society's  House, 
was  read  and  adopted. 

Reaping  Machines  and  Steam  Cultivator. — 
Reports  having  been  read  from  the  steward  and  judges 
at  Chelmsford,  the  following  decisions  were  made: — 

"  The  Council  authorise  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  to  direct  the  repairs  of  injuries  causod  by  acme  acci- 
dent sirice  the  Chelmsford  Meeting  to  be  made  before  the  trial 
at  Bc.xtead  Lodge,  in  the  reaping  machine  of  Messrs.  Burgesa 
and  Key.  The  application  of  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.  to  re- 
move an  impediment,  caused  by  the  alleged  neglect  of  their 
workman,  so  as  1o  enable  their  reaping  machine  to  work  as  in- 
tended, to  be  acceded  to,  provided  Mr.  Amos  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  au  alteration  of  the  principal  works  of  the  machine 
rendered  expedient  in  consequence  of  the  trial  at  Chelmsford. 
That  the  days  for  the  adjourned  trial  at  Boxtead  Lodge  be  the 
13th  and  14th  of  August.  The  Council  consent  to  sanction 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Amos,  the  Society's  consulting  engineer, 
to  witness  a  private  trial  of  Fowler's  steam  plough  at  such 
place  as  Mr.  Amos  may  arrange.  That  the  Council  expect 
that  the  steam  plough  will  be  ready  for  work  at  Boxtead  Lodge 
on  the  13th  of  Au!,'ust,  and  that  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr. 
Gooch,  Mr.  Chalcraft,  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  and  Mr.  Huskinson 
be  requested  to  attend.  The  Coinicil  cannot  accept  any  re- 
port that  may  be  founded  on  such  trial  as  au  award,  but  will 
take  such  further  proceeding  for  future  trial  as,  after  receiving 
any  report  from  Mr.  Amos  and  the  judges,  luay  seem  to  be  ad- 
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visable.     That  Mr.  Auios  be  autboiised  to  aJo^.t  Uie  dynamo- 
meter for  the  purpose  of  such  trial." 

It  is  understood  that  the  trials  on  the  first  day,  namely, 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  August,  will  be  slriclli/ 
private,  in  ordei'  that  the  judges  and  consulting-engineer 
may  have  full  and  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  testing 
the  actual  character  of  the  machinery  at  work. 

Protests  anu  Recommendations. — Protests  con- 
nected with  the  Chelmsford  Meeting,  and  recommenda- 
tions in  reference  to  points  connected  witli  future 
country  meetings  were  referred  to  the  Stcwurds  for  re- 
spective reports. 

Country  Committee. — The  general  Country  Com- 
mittee for  ne.xt  year  was  duly  appointed  ;  Lord  Portmau 
being  the  chairman  of  it,  and  Mr.  Cavendish  the  vice- 
chairman. 


Communications  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on 
the  progress  of  the  Polish  cattle  murrain  and  the  Gur- 
raan  wool  fairs  wire  announced  as  referred  to  the  Jour- 
nal Committee  ;  Prof.  Way  laid  before  the  Council  his 
analysis  of  the  bat  guano  forwarded  on  a  previous 
occasion  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  his  Excellency  Lord 
Covrley  transmitted  from  Frunce  a  work  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Wheat;  and  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Beaufort  House, 
specimens  of  the  new  fish  manure,  manufactured  by  the 
London  and  West  of  Ireland  Fishing  and  Fish-manure 
Company. 

The  Council  having  granted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Clerks  of  the  Society  the  usual  vacations,  adjourned 
over  the  autumn  recess  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. 


NORTH    LINCOLNSHIRE    AGRICUTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  county  of  Lincoln,  as  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  has  every  element  for  the  success  of 
any  agricultural  meeting  it  may  be  determined  to  hold 
w-ithin  its  limits.  It  possesses  some  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  world  ;  many  of  these  being  also,  as  is  not  inva- 
riably the  case,  amongst  our  most  distinguished  breed- 
ers of  stock.  This  class  have  all  the  spirit  and  inclina- 
tion to  support  such  a  gathering.  The  landlords  of  the 
county,  too,  are  proverbial  for  their  attention  to  a  proper 
identity  of  interests  between  owner  and  occupier,  rea- 
dily associate  themselves  with  the  undertaking.  Be- 
yond these,  however,  Lincolnshire  has  even  something 
more  to  command  from  her  own  store-houses.  It  is 
not  alone  the  Yarboroughs,  Chaplins,  Heneages,  and 
Stanhopes  that  can  be  counted  on  as  patrons;  not 
merely  such  a  body  as  Torr  of  Aylesby,  Smith  of 
West  Rasen,  Brooks  of  Croxby,  the  Skipworths, 
Greetham,  or  the  Kirkhams  so  well  represent,  who 
will  give  their  active  aid  both  as  contributors  and 
directors.  There  is  another  feature,  now  deservedly 
so  important  a  one  in  the  celebration  of  these  an- 
niversaries, which  can  be  supplied  in  equal  strength 
iVoni  the  county  itself.  Naturally  enough,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  district  which  numbers  so  many  renowned 
makers  of  our  agricultural  implements.  There  ore 
three  or  four  such,  well  and  widely  known  ere  this,  who 
have  justly  obtained  for  themselves  the  highest  position 
in  the  great  meetings  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Such 
films  as  need  only  be  named  to  have  their  excellencies 
ap])reciated  by  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

And  not  one  of  these  now  deigns  to  exhibit 
at  the  gatherings  of  his  own  county !  They  may 
certainly  have  some  of  their  inventions  at  work 
in  the  show  -  ground ;  but  they  are  specially  de- 
clared to  be  "  not  entered  for  competition."  That  is 
to  say,  they  entirely  ignore  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Society's  Engineer.  They  -will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  A  bad  compliment  this  at  best,  and 
one  which  it  behoves  the  friends  of  the  Society  at  once 
to  look  into.    There  is  no  denying  that   this  spirit 


of  dissatisfaction  has  been  increasing  for  some  time 
past ;  and  when  we  come  to  find  a  nearly  unanimous 
resolve  to  draw  back  from  the  influence  of  an  award,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  but  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  somewhere.  The  aim  must  be  to 
discover  where  this  is— we  sec  plainly  how  injuriously 
it  acts. 

The  same  kind  of  feeling  was  vtry  manifest  at 
the  Boston  meeting  last  year.  One  thing  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  until  it  be  removed  the  Society  cannot  flourish 
or  possess  that  weight  it  should  do.  If  the  implement 
maker's  have  any  real  injury  or  abuse  to  denounce,  let 
a  committee  be  called  to  consider,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  what  there  is  to  complain  of.  The  latter — 
the  Direction  of  the  Society — must  already  know  much 
of  this  by  a  side-wind;  and  even  if  no  formal  protest  bo 
entered,  the  very  facts  as  they  stand  are  quite  sufficient 
to  call  for  inquiry  without  any  further  delay  whatever. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  henceforth  all  must  come 
into  the  yard  on  equal  tevms.  Exhibitors,  in  a  word, 
must  enter  on  those  terms  the  Society  directs  ;  or  if, 
indeed,  any  other  course  be  suffered  to  become  a  prece- 
dent, the  association  will  soon  lose  all  its  importance 
and  authority,  and  sink  into  something  little  better  than 
a  bazaar  or  local  advertisement.  One  gentleman 
declares  that  this  show  '■  will  become  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom."  To  become  so,  however,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  a  far  greater  amount  of  unanimity  than 
appears  at  present  to  exist.  To  become  amongst  the  best 
every  man  must  do  his  best,  and  whether  the  breeder  of 
a  sheep  or  short-horn,  the  "  maker"  of  a  hunter,  or  the 
manufacturer  of  an  implement,  he  must  not  fear  the 
competition,  or  occasionally  the  triumph  of  a  neighbour. 

We  impute  direct  wrong  to  no  one.  It  would  be 
false  delicacy  still  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  something  amiss.  Let  the  committee  look  the 
difficulty  boldly  in  the  face ;  treat  with  it  fairly  but 
temperately ;  let  all  be  prepai  ed  to  concede  a  little, 
and  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society — with  such 
a  presiclent  as  Lord  Yarborough,  and  such  supporters 
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as  those  we  have  ah'eady  referred  to — may  become  the 
truly  great  and  highly  important  Society  it  really 
should  be. 


The  uiueteeth  auniveraary  of  this  now  flourishing  society  took 
place  at  Market  Rasen  onWednesday,  July  30.  Altogether  there 
were  nearly  5,000  people  on  the  ground,  which  number  was 
considerably  augmented  when  the  public  were  admitted  gra- 
tuitously. The  show  took  place  in  a  most  beautiful  and  capa- 
cious field  belonging  to  John  Morley,  Esq.,  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  Rushforth.  It  was  the  most  suitable  site  ever  oc- 
cupied by  the  society  both  for  extent  and  accommodation. 
The  entries  in  all  the  departments  were  not  so  numerous  as 
they  have  been  where  the  society's  visits  have  been  less  fre- 
quent, but  the  quality  has  been  an  improvement  upon  former 
years.  With  respect  to  the  show  of  brood  mares  for  farming 
operations,  the  judges  pronounced  that  the  show  was  the  best 
they  had  ever  seen.  In  the  classes  for  pigs  there  was  not  a 
large  show,  but  the  quality  was  of  a  very  superior  description, 
especially  the  sow  that  gained  the  first  prize  in  class  32,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Davy,  of  Owersby.  In  the  class  for 
sheep  the  number  shown  was  somewhat  meagre,  but  the 
general  quality  was  very  superior.  In  implements  it  appears 
that  some  misunderstanding  has  taken  place  between  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  this  important  branch  of  agricul- 
ture not  to  compete  at  these  annual  gatherings  for  prizes,  and 
this  has  induced  a  new  firm  at  Lincoln  to  send  into  the  field  of 
competition  an  engine  manufactured  for  the  practical  use  of 
the  farmer.  This  firm  is  Messrs.  Robey  and  Scott,  of  Lincoln, 
who  have  been  rewarded  for  their  enterprize  by  obtaining  two 
£10  prizes.  The  following  letter  in  relation  to  this  subject 
was  delivered  in  by  the  engineer : — 

To  THE  Stewards  of  the  North  Lincolnshire 
Agricultural  Society. 

Market  Rasen,  July  30,  1S56. 

Gentlemen, — Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  the  show  of  implements  at  this  meeting  (the  greater  part 
being  entered  by  the  makers  as  not  for  competition),  the  duty 
devolves  upon  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  relative  to  the  only 
portable  steam-engine  tested  by  the  dynamometer.  This  en- 
gine is  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Robey,  Scott, 
and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  and  worked  to  seven-horse  power.  I  think 
the  workmanship,  strength,  general  arraugement,  and  working 
under  trial  creditable.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  consider- 
ably more  than  that  of  engines  manufactured  especially  for 
purposes  of  competition,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  its  per- 
formance would  not  equal  the  majority  of  engines  sent  out  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  manufacture  and  per- 
formance of  the  race-horse  engine,  however  gratifying  in  its 
results,  looked  at  scientifically,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
farmers'  use,  with  the  expectation  of  similar  results  being 
attained  in  regular  work,  disappointment  would  surely  follow  ; 
consumption  of  fuel  should  only  be  considered  as  one  among 
many  other  points  requisite  to  form  a  really  serviceable  and 
truly  economical  farmer's  engine.  Having  offered  these 
observations,  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  whether  you  may  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  give  the  prize  of  £10  to  Messrs. 
Robey,  Scott,  and  Co.,  and  which  I  think  you  may  fairly  do. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

Charles  John  Cark,  Engineer,  Belper. 

The  Dinner  took  place  in  a  beautifully  clean,  extensive,  and 
convenient  malt  kiln,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Thorpe,  which 
was  most  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  (through  illness),  the  pre- 
sident of  the  society,  the  chair  was  taken  by  G.  F.  Heneage, 
Esq  ,  M.P.  for  Lincoln,  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  who 
was  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by  Major  Moore,  high- 
sheriff  of  Lincolnshire;  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  Bart.;  Sir 
Charles  John  Henry  Anderson,  Bart      the  Hon   A.  L.  Mel- 


ville; the  Rev.  Mr.  Gore,  Withcall;  A.  Boucherett,  Esq,; 
W.  C.  Norton,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Lincoln;  F.  Cooke,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  Boston ;  W.  G.  Allison,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Louth ; 
Major  Amcotts;  G.  Skipworth,  Esq.,  Moortowu;  G.  M. 
AUington,  Esq.;  W.  Hutton,  Esq.;  J.  B.  Stanhope,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Captain  Maxwell ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Scobell,  vicar  of  Market 
Rasen ;  T.  J.  Dickson,  Esq. ;  Capt.  Sherston ;  Sir  M.  J. 
Cholmeley,  Bart. ;  &c.;  and  amongst  the  general  company  we 
observed,  Messrs.  T.  Greeiham,  John  Ilood,  W.  Ealand,  T. 
Trotter,  R.  S.  Harvey,  L.  Melville,  W.  Skipworth,  South  Kel- 
sey ;  Rev.  W.  Smyth,  Eikington  ;  —  Locock,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Philpott,  Walesby ;  Mr.  W.  Emeris,  Louth;  Rev.  A.  Veitch, 
Tetney ;  Rev.  Mr.  Jarratt,  Thoresway ;  Messrs.  W.  Torr, 
Aylesby ;  W.  Smith,  West  Rasen ;  S.  Gibbons,  steward  to 
Lord  Yarborough  ;  E.  Davy,  Hornby  ;  T.  Randell,  Owersby  ; 
T.  Brooks,  Croxby;  W.  Dudding,  Saxby ;  J.  lies,  Binbrook  ; 
W.  Graburn,  Melton  Ross;  G.  B.  Child,  Wykeham  Hall;  — 
Feltom,  Brigg ;  C.  Smith,  Caistor ;  C.  North,  South  Thoresby ; 
G.  C.  Thorpe,  Otby  ;  R.  Dudding,  Panton ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Bar- 
nett,  Louth  ;  Rev.  G.  J.  Atkinson,  Kettlethorpe  ;  besides  most 
of  the  principal  agriculturists  of  the  county,  and  many  of  the 
principal  representatives  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Mar- 
ket Rasen. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  Chairman  gave  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  which  were  received  in  that  hearty  manner 
for  which  the  yeomany  of  England  are  so  celebrated. 

Sir  M.  J.  Cholmeley  gave  "The  health  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  the  President  of  the  Society,"  and  the 
hon.  Baronet  read  the  following  letter,  respecting  the  noble 
Earl's  absence  from  the  meeting: — 

"  R.Y.S.  Schooner, '  Zoe,'  Plymouth,  26th  July,  1856."" 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hett, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 
either  through  the  vice-president  of  the  year,  or  by  such  means 
as  you  think  best,  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  society,  and  tell  them  that  I  feel  confident  if  they 
knew  how  much  my  health  has  benefitted  by  my  cruize  they 
would  gladly  excuse  my  absence  from  their  meeting.  You 
received  the  whip,  I  hope.  Letters  addressed  to  me,  17,  Ar- 
liogton- street,  will  reach  me.  I  sail  for  Cork  directly,  thence 
to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  hope  to  be  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Please  send  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting,  which,  with  such  an  able  vice-Preaideut, 
cannot  fail  to  go  off  well. — Yours  faithfully, 
"  John  Hett,  Esq."  "Yarborough. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  giving  the  healths  of  "  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  County,"  said  Mr.  Boucherett  had  compared 
the  society  with  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Yorkshire  societies, 
and  had  pronounced  that  if  its  field  of  operation  were  extended 
it  would  be  second  to  no  other  society ;  but  there  was  at  this 
moment  the  great  question  of  questions— the  money.  This 
society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  never  been 
better  in  funds.  He  had  never  seen  a  larger  number  of  people, 
and  the  stock  had  rarely  (though  it  had  been)  surpassed. 
Never  before  had  the  society  presented  such  prosperous 
aspects ;  and  was  North  Lincolnshire  coolly  to  take  all  these 
advantages  of  slow  growth,  and  hand  them  over  to  South 
Lincolnshire  without  some  consideration,  and  before  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  South  was  willing  to  bring  to  the  union 
its  share  of  zeal  and  money  ?  Let  it  be  understood  that  if 
the  South  would  find,  as  the  North  had  done,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hett,  a  secretary  who  would  work  without  fee  or  reward 
for  years,  and  that  the  South  was  prepared  to  invest  a  sum 
equal  to  the  capitalized  income  of  this  society,  then  the  North 
would  be  willing  to  join  the  South,  which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  best  in  England. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stanhope  responded. 
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The  Hon.  A.  L.  Melville  next  gave,  "  Success  to  tUe 
North  Liucolusliire  Agricultural  Society,"  and  a'ludrd  to  the 
fact  that  the  premiums  given,  on  the  first  establishment  of  this 
society,  amounted  only  to  some  £120,  whilst  now  they  reached, 
including  sums  given  by  gentlemen,  to  £500. 

Mr.  G.  SiiipwoRTn  next  gave  "  The  Judges,"  to  which 
Mr.  C.  Kandell  responded. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Alington,  in  proposing  "  The  Town  and  Trade 
of  Market  Rasen,"  and  "  The  Local  Committee,"  congra- 
tulated them  upon  the  success  which  they  had  attained,  lie 
also  announced  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  local  subscrip- 
tions alone  had  amounted,  for  this  year,  to  the  handsome  sum 
of  £116. 

Mr.  To^\'LER  acknowledged  the  toast,  and 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stanhope  next  gave"  The  Chairman,"  who  very 
briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

SHORT-HORNED   CATTLE. 
Judges.— Charles   Randell,  Chadbury,  near  Evesham,  Wor- 
cestershire. 
Wm.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notts. 
Anthony  Mayuard,  sen.,  Marton-le-Moor,  Ripon. 

For  the  best  bull  above  one  year  old,  £20,  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Bland,  Coleby  Hall. 

For  the  best  bull,  three  years  old  or  upwards,  £6,  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Torr,  Aylesby ;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Alington, 
Swiuhope. 

For  the  best  two  years  old  bull,  £5,  to  Messrs.  Budding 
and  Thorpe,  Otby. 

For  the  best  yearling  bull  £6,  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  West 
Easen  ;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  Aylesby. 

For  the  best  bull  calf  under  a  year  old,  £3  10s.,  to  Mr.  J. 
R.  Kirkham,  Audleby ;  second,  £1  10s.,  to  Mr.  Wm,  Torr, 
Aylesby. 

For  the  best  cow,  more  than  four  years  old,  having  pro- 
duced a  calf  at  its  natural  time,  within  nine  calendar  months 
of  the  time  of  showing,  £7,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  Aylesby  ; 
second,  £3,  to  ditto.  Mr.  G.  F.  Heneage,  M.P.,  Hainton,  two 
cows  highly  commended. 

For  the  best  heifer,  three  years  old,  having  produced  a  calf 
at  its  natural  time,  within  nine  calendar  months  of  the  time  of 
showing,  £5,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greetham,  Staiufield  ;  second, 
£3,  Mr.  J.  R,  Kirkham,  Audleby.  Mr.  J.  G.  Dixon,  Caistor, 
commended. 

For  the  best  two-year- old  heifer,  £5,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Ban- 
croft, South  Somercotes. 

For  the  best  one-year-old  heifer,  £5,  to  Mr.  G.F.  Heneage, 
M.P.,  Hainton. 

For  the  best  she-calf  under  one  year  old,  £3,  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith,  West  Rasen ;  second,  £1,  to  ditto. 

SHEEP. 
Judges. — Mr.  Shelley,  Toy nton,  Spilsby. 

N.  C.  Stone,  Rowley  Fields,  Leicester. 
Thomas  Caswell,  Quadring,  Spalding. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  £10,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Clarke, 
Scopwick. 

For  the  beat  shearling  ram,  £7,  to  Mr.  W.  Abraham, 
Barnetby-le-Wold ;  second,  £4,  ditto  ;  third,  £2,  ditto. 

For  the  best  two-shear  ram,  £5,  to  Mr.  W.  Abraham, 
Barnetby-le-Wold;  second  £3,  to  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  Scopwick. 

For  the  best  aged  ram,  £5,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Abraham,  Barnetby- 
le-Wold;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  Scopwick. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  ewes,  £6,  to  Mr.  Henry  Grantham, 
Sturton ;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  David  Hopkins,  Cadney-cum- 
Housham. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  shearling  gimmers,  £5,  to  Mr. 
William  Abraham,  Barnetby-le-Wold;  second,  £3,  to  Capt. 
H.  V.  Grantham,  Sturton. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  she-lambs,  £4,  to  Mr.  John  Joseph 
Young,  Claxby;  second,  £2,  ditto. 

HORSES. 
Judges.— Thomas  Robinson,  Mulhill,  near  Hedon. 

Wm.  Atkinson,  Barrowby,  near  Whitkirk,  Leeds. 
Thos.  Clayton,  Stainley  House,  near  Ripley,  York- 
shire. 

For  the  best  atallion  for  hunters,  £10,  to  Mi.  Pishey  Smith, 
Boston, 


For  the  best  stallion  for  drauglit  horse?,  £10,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lia!!i  Marshall,  Gkal'K.in. 

For  the  best  stallion  for  roadsters,  £7,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  Ashby. 

For  the  best  marc  for  breeding  hunters,  £7,  to  Mr.  John 
Marris,  Staintou-le-Vale ;  second,  £3,  ditto. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  draught  horses,  £7,  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Fisher,  Orston;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  William  Wells 
Cole,  Newstead. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  roadsters,  £5,  to  Mr.  John 
Gothorpe,  Linwood. 

For  the  best  hunting  filly,  two  years  old,  £5,  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nicholson,  Grimblethorpe. 

For  the  best  hunting  filly,  one  year  old,  £3,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyall,  Gayton  Manor. 

For  the  beat  cart  filly,  two  years  old,  £5,  to  Mr.  William, 
Wells,  Cole,  Newstead. 

For  the  best  cart  filly,  one  year  old,  £3,  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Richardson,  Willoughtou. 

For  the  best  cart  foal,  £2,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher,  Orston. 

PIGS. 
Judges. — [The  same  as  for  the  Sheep.] 

For  the  best  boar,  large  breed,  £4,  to  Mr.  Charles  Sheriff, 
Binbrook;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  John  O'Hare,  Market  Rasen. 

For  the  best  boar,  small  breed,  £4,  to  Mr.  George  Burwell, 
Thonock ;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  Paul  Kennington,  Market 
Rasen. 

For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  £4,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Gentel, 
Torkaey ;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  John  Daley,  Gainsborough. 

For  the  beat  sow,  small  breed,  £4,  to  Mr.  John  Davy, 
Owersby;  second  £2,  to  Mr.  George  Burwell,  Thonock. 

For  the  best  three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months  old,  large  breed,  £3,  to  Mr.  George 
Brumby,  Hemswell. 

For  the  best  three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months  old,  small  breed,  £3,  to  Mr.  John  Davy, 
Owersby. 

EXTRA  LIVE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Coates  Sharpley,  Acthorpe,for  a  roan  cow,  10s. ;  Mr.  J. 
R.  Duddiug,  Panton,  for  twenty  young  heifers,  £3  3s. ;  ditto, 
fourteen  ditto,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  S.J.  Welfit,  Louth,  for  a  bay 
stallion,  £2  ;  Mr.  William  Frankish,  Great  Limber,  for  a 
hackney  mare,  £1  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Keyworth,  Lincoln,  for  a  black 
sow,  Ss. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Judges. — Thomas  Outhwaite,  Baynesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire* 
Wra.  Hesseltiue,  Worlaby,  Brigg. 
David  Martin,  Wainfleet,  Boston. 
Engineer. — C.  F.  J.  Carr,  Belper. 

For  the  best  portable  steam  engine  for  agricultural  purposes, 
£10,  to  Robey  and  Scott,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  portable  thrashing  machine,  £10,  to  Robey  and 
Scott,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  plough  for  light  land,  £3,  to  Thomas  Lyall, 
Gayton  Manor;  second,  £1,  to  Jarvis  Watson,  Barton-on- 
Humber. 

For  the  best  plough  for  heavy  land,  £3,  to  T.  Ashley,  Louth ; 
second,  £1,  to  Jarvis  Watson,  Barton-on-Humber. 

For  the  best  subsoil  plough,  £2,  to  Thomas  Lyall,  Gayton 
Manor. 

For  the  best  drag  or  cultivator,  £2,  to  George  Hunter, 
Ulceby. 

For  the  best  scarifier,  or  stubble-paring  plough,  £2,  to  Thos. 
Lyall,  Gayton  Manor. 

For  the  best  drill  for  general  purposes,  £4,  to  James  Coul- 
tas,  jun.,  Grantham. 

For  the  best  ridge  drill,  £2,  to  James  Clark,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  liquid  manure  drill,  £2,  to  J,  Kemp,  Thurlby 
Grange. 

For  the  best  horse  hoe  for  corn,  £2,  to  John  Robinson, 
Wainfleet. 

For  the  best  horse-hoe  for  turnips,  £1,  to  James  Robinson, 
Rothwell. 

For  the  best  Grubber,  £1,  to  William  Torr,  Aylesby. 

For  the  best  set  of  harrows,  £3,  to  Thomas  Lyall,  Gayton 
Manor  ;  second,  £1,  to  Thomas  Walker,  Wootton. 

For  the  best  waggon  for  general  purposes,  £3,  to  W.  Torr, 
Aylesby. 
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For  the  best  two-borae  cart,  £2,  to  Thomas  Butters, 
Goulceby. 

For  the  best  one-horsecart,  £2  to  George  Tindall,  Wickenby. 

For  the  best  clod-eriisher,  £2,  to  Thomas  Walker,  Wootton. 

For  the  best  roller  for  geueral  purposes,  £2,  to  Thomas 
Brooke,  Market  Rasen. 

For  tlie  best  dressing  machine,  £3,  to  Charles  Revill,  Liu- 
colu. 

For  the  best  corn  blower,  £2,  to  Kynman  aud  Rawliusou, 
Caistor. 

For  the  best  chaff  cutter,  £3,  to  T.  Simpson,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  turnip  cutter,  £2,  to  ditto. 

For  the  best  cake  breaker,  £1,  to  T.  Ashley,  Louth. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  general  mill  for  crushing 
agricultural  produce,  £2,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Sirapson,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  steaming  apparatus  for 
general  purposes,  £2,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Simpson,  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  pipe  or  tile  machine,  £4.    No  entry. 

For  other  implements,  uot  enumerated,  to  be  dispo.sed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge?,  £20: — £1  to  Chas.  Grantham, 
Fulstow;  15s.  to  T.F.  Griffiths  and  Co..  68,  Bradford-street, 
Birmingham  ;  £1  lOs.  to  James  Hart  and  Son,  Brigg  ;  5s.  to 
Richaidsoa  Haynes,  Ingoldmells ;  Ss.  to  German  Jackson, 
Hibaldstowe;  £1  lOs.  to  T.Lyall,  Gayton  Manor;  £1  lOs.to 
Wm.  Mitton,  Lincoln  ;  £1  10s,  to  Robey  and  Scott,  Lincoln; 
10a.  to  Thomas  Simpson,  Lincoln. 

LONG  WOOL. 

Judge. — Thomas  Clayton,  Slainley  House,  near  Ripley, 

Yorkshire. 

For  the  best  five  fleeces  of  the  wool  of  hogget  sheep,  £3,  to 
William  Abraham,  Barnetby-le-Wold ;  second,  £2,  to  Thos. 
Goulton,  Crosby  ;  Henry  Grantham,  Sturton,  commended. 

For  the  best  five  fleeces  of  the  wool  of  ewe  or  wether  sheep, 
£3,  to  Thomas  Goulton,  Crosby;  second,  £2,  to  William 
Abraham,  Baruetby-le-Wold. 

PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  GENTLEMEN. 

By  the  President. 

For  the  best  hunting  gelding  or  filly,  three  years  old,  by  a 
thorough-bred  horse,  a  whip,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Nicholson, 
Grimblethorpe, 

By  Sir  Edward  Brackenbury. 
For  the  gelding  or  mare  best  calculated  to  carry  18  stone  as 
a  hack,  not  exceeding  15  hands  in  height,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£5,  to  Mr.  Richard  Fox,  Manton. 

By  G.  F.  Heneage,  Esq.,  M.P. 
For  the  best  hunting  foal,  by  a  thorough-bred  horse,  £5,  to 
Mr.  John  Morris,  Stainton-le-Vale. 

By  J.  B.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

For  the  best  four  breeding  cows,  the  property  of  one  persou, 
or  partners,  £5,  to  William  Torr,  Aylesby. 

For  the  best  pair  of  steers,  above  two  and  under  three  years 
old,  £5,  to  J.  B.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Revesby. 

For  the  best  pair  of  draught  horses,  £5,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Wright,  Kuaith. 

By  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq. 
For  the  best  foal  by  Tarquin,  a  silver  cup,  value  £6  69.,  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Young,  Claxby. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  COTTESMORE. 

The  27th  annual  examination  of  the  Allotments  took  place 
0  1  the  5th  and  6th  Aug.,  and  prizes  were  awarded  by  C. 
Stokes,  Esq.,  Kingston-upon-Soar;  W.  Rudkiu  JMorris,  Esq., 
Luffeuham  ;  Wm.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Cottesmore.  The  system 
of  letting  small  allotments  of  land  under  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  management  was  established  by  Richard  Westbrook 
Baker,  Es(| ,  of  Cottesmore,  in  1830,  aud  has  been  nurtured 
and  carried  on  by  that  gentleman  with  unabated  zeal  over  a 
lengthened  period,  and  perhaps  with  unexampled  succeM.    At 


the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  business  on  the  south  side  of 
the  county,  the  judges  and  friends  of  the  system  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Ridlington  Park.  On  the 
second  day  the  business  party  were  honoured  with  the  com- 
pany in  tlieir  examination  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Gains- 
borough, the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Campden,  the  Lady 
Victoria  Noel  and  Lady  Pakenham,  the  Hon.  Gerard  Noel, 
M.P.,  &c.,  when,  after  a  most  careful  review  of  the  Whitwell 
and  Exton  allotments  (the  latter  number  66,  and  were  taken 
out  of  the  Park  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers),  the  whole 
party  were  most  kindly  received  and  sumptuously  entertained 
by  the  noble  Earl  and  Countess  at  Extou  Hall ;  after  which 
the  Barrow  and  Cottesmore  allotments  were  examined,  and, 
as  usual,  the  meeting,  which  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  dining  at  Mr.  Baker's,  at  which 
there  were  present  the  Judges,  the  High  Sheriff  (C.  Morris, 
Esq.),  the  Viscount  Campden,  Hon.  G.  Noel,  M.P.,  Hon.  H. 
Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Stuart,  the  Revs.  EUicot  aud  Free- 
man, Messrs.  Burgess,  Wortley,  &c.  It  was  confidently  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  allotments  were  never  more  promising 
for  valuable  crops  ;  the  wheat  was  good  in  all  cases,  and  no 
disease  discernible  in  the  potatoes,  and  the  cultivation  was 
superior. 

Uppingham  Stamford  Road  Field. — First  prize,  10s., 
to  George  Nutt ;  second  ditto,  7s.,  to  Thomas  Duumore ; 
third  ditto,  3s.,  to  Walter  Roberts.  John  Foster  and  Michael 
Cant,  highly  commended ;  John  Coulson  and  Robert  Stretton, 
commended. 

Uppingham  Church  Field. — First  prize,  lOs.,  to  Tbos. 
Larratt ;  second  ditto,  73 ,  to  Henry  Goodliffe ;  third  ditto, 
5s.;  to  Tibbs  Smith.  Thomas  Tyers,  John  Keightly,  and  John 
Hudson,  highly  commended;  John  Meyes,  George  Larratt, 
John  Billsdon,  Thos.  Roberts,  Robert  Brown,  and  Edward 
Roberts,  commended. 

Uppingham  Leicester  Road  Field. — First  prize,  10s., 
to  William  Hudson  ;  second  ditto,  7s.,  to  Wm.  Richardson ; 
third  ditto,  Ss.,  to  Joseph  Nutt.  Geo.  Crowden  aud  William 
Scott,  commended. 

Ridlington  New  Allotments. — First  prize,  10s.,  to 
Thos.  Manton,  jun. ;  second  ditto,  73.,  to  Alice  Bryan ;  third 
ditto,  5s.,  to  George  Webb. 

Ridlington  Old  Allotments. — First  prize,  10s.,  to 
Thos.  Manton ;  second  ditto,  7s.,  to  John  Dunraore;  third 
ditto,  5s.,  to  John  Haines.    Thomas  Page  commended. 

Whitwell. — First  prize,  lOs.,  to  John  Bollands  ;  second 
ditto,  7s.,  to  Henry  Hibbitt ;  third  ditto,  5s.,  to  John  Wood- 
ward. Daniel  Smith  highly  commended ;  Henry  Smith  com- 
mended. 

ExTON. — First  prize,  10s.,  to  Amos  Hibbitt;  second  ditto, 
7s.,  to  John  Bottomley ;  third  ditto,  5s.,  Thomas  Law  and 
William  BuUimore,  equal.  John  Clements,  Edward  Hodgkin, 
James  Bottomley,  and  John  Royce,  highly  commended;  Tlios. 
Dawson,  W.  Hibbitt,  Thos.  Townsend,  juu.,  John  Martin,  jun., 
Wm.  Clements,  Luke  Hibbitt,  Robt.  Williams,  John  Phant, 
Wm.  Martin,  Thos.  Dalby,  and  Wm.  Dalby,  commended. 
John  Townsend  and  Wm.  Smith  disqualified  by  rule  4. 

Barrow. — First  prize,  10s.  to  George  Kettle  ;  second  ditto, 
7s,,  to  Wm.  Heatherland,  jun.;  third  ditto,  Ss.,  to  Fras, 
Simons.  Ed.  W.  Clarke  and  William  Chamberlain  highly 
commended ;  Henry  Naylor  and  Geo.  Smith  commended. 

Cottesmore  New  Allotments. — First  prize,  lOs.,  to 
Geo.  AUett ;  second  ditto,  7s.,  to  Thos.  Tyler ;  third  ditto,  5s., 
to  Amos  Hibbitt.    Fras.  Burton  highly  commended. 

Cottesmore  Old  Allotments. — First  prize,  10s.,  to 
Robt.  Watkin;  second  ditto,  7s.  to  William  Cox,  jun.  ;  third 
ditto,  5s.,  to  John  Preston.  Elizabeth  Shsrpe  aud  Geo. 
Smith,  highly  commeaded  ;  John  Tyler  commended. 

Field  with  Field. — Awarded  to  Exton. 

The  Bansorae  prize  of  one  sovereign  for  the  best  cultivated 
allotment  ia  any  of  the  fieldis,  was  awarded  to  Thos.  Larratt, 
Church  Field,  Uppingham. 
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The  aunual  show  and  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  7,  at  Wigau.  The  meeting  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  ever  held  by  the  society.  The  total  sum  given  in 
prizes  amounted  to  £690,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  locally 
raised. 

The  horned  cattle  comprised  many  very  finely-bred  animals, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  above  the  common  average. 

The  tenant-farmer  who  showed  the  best  bull  of  any  breed, 
between  two  aud  three  years,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Fprrpst,  of 
Spnrstow  Hall,  near  Tarporley. 

The  hories  were  very  numerous,  and  attracted  very  general 
attention.  The  judges,  from  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
the  animals,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  their  task; 
and  the  landlord's  prize,  for  a  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes, 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  with  his  "  Briton,"  was  the 
only  competitor.  His  lordship  also  gained  the  prize  with  a 
brood  mare  (agricultural) ;  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Parker,  with  his 
brood  mare  "  Mistletoe,"  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  roadster 
or  coaching  class.  Again  the  Earl  of  Derby  carried  off  the 
prize  for  the  best  agricultural  three-year  geldiug.  In  sheep, 
the  best  Southdown  was  shown  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Lloyd,  of  Nan- 
nerch.  Moid.  Mr.  L.  F.  Lloyd  gained  four  other  prizes  for 
ewes  aud  rams.  The  pigs,  as  usual,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
notice  and  criticism.  The  prize  for  the  trial  of  reaping-machines 
was  awarded  to  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Dray  aud  Co.,  London. 
The  display  of  implements,  &c.,  was  very  large ;  and  as  many 
of  the  instruments  were  in  work  by  steam-power,  they  attracted 
much  notice.  The  ground  was  very  much  crowded  during  the 
afternoon.  We  heard  it  estimated  that  at  one  time  there  were 
from  10,000  to  15,000  persons  present ;  and  the  amount  taken 
for  admission  was  nearly  £370.    At  the  dinner, 

Mr.  Cardwell  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Association."  He  congratulated  them 
on  the  present  as  the  most  successful  of  all  the  society's  anni- 
versaries. Among  the  hills  of  Lancashire  it  was  said  that  we 
met  with  cold  and  discouraging  weather ;  but  in  this  respect 
they  had  been  fortunate,  for  better  weather  for  the  farmer  was 
never  experienced  than  it  had  been  their  privilege  to  enjoy. 
The  receipts  at  the  doors  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  £366. 
(applause).  The  number  of  competitors  for  prizes — or  rather, 
perhaps,  entries — was  1,0/3,  being  no  fewer  than  420  more 
thau  on  any  former  occasion ;  while  the  stock  and  implements 
were  not  behind  those  of  any  previous  show  (applause).  There 
were  some  questions  connected  with  agriculture  vphich  it  bad 
been  his  duty  in  former  times  particularly  to  attend  to.  One 
was  the  application  of  science  and  mechanical  skill  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  industry.  Could  they  look  around 
them  in  that  district  and  forget  that  they  lived  in  the  county 
of  Arkwright  and  Crompton  ?  If  it  were  not  invidious,  he 
might  mention  the  names  of  living  men  who  were  engaged  in 
developing  mechanical  art  and  science,  not  unworthy  to  be 
named  in  the  same  list  with  Arkwright  and  Crompton.  It  was 
within  the  memory  of  many  members  of  the  society  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  manufacturiug  and  commercial  wealth  of 
this  great  district  had  been  created.  When  they  now  saw  the 
same  faculties  applied  by  the  same  men  to  the  kindred  subject 
of  agriculture,  could  they  doubt  that  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  agricultural  improvement  that  should 
render  the  agriculture  of  England  equally  celebrated  with  the 
manufactures  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  ? 


He  remembered  the  day  of  fallacies  that  were  now  not  only 
exploded,  but  almost  forgotten.     He  remembered  when  it  was 
the  prejudice  that  if  we  nianufactured  by  steam,  we  deprived 
the  poor  man  of  the  fair  employment  of  his  labour;  when 
Lancashire  was  covered  with  those  who  destroyed  the  power- 
looms   iu   order  to  revert  to  hu\nau  industry ;  when  human 
beings  were  harnessed  like  horses  to  the  barges  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  when  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  vested  rights  if  you  substituted  for  their  labour 
that  of  dumb  cattle.    That  day  had  gone  by,  in  commerce  and 
agriculture;  and  ijqw,  with  the  reason  God  had  given  us,  we 
subjected  the  powers  of  nature  to  our  use,  and  made  inanimate 
nature  do  that  servile  work  which  formerly  man  was  obliged  to 
perform,  thus  emancipating  man  for  higher  duties,  aud  setting 
him  at  liberty  for  the  great  work  of  educating  and  fitting  himself 
to  stand  in  his  turn  at  the  command  of  new  powers  to  be  yet 
evoked.  What  Tjancashire  had  been  an  example  to  the  world  o', 
in  regard  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  the  present  generation 
was  seeing  the  beginning  and  the  successful  progress  of  with  re- 
gard to  agriculture.    Year  by  year,  he   believed,  we  should 
witness  the  more  laborious  and  servile  processes  delegated  to 
steam  and  machinery,  and  man  set  free  for  higher  and  more 
important  duties.      (Applause )      He  was  anxious  to  invite 
their  attention  to  another  subject,  usually  known  by  the  two 
long  names,  "agricultural  statistics."    Its  simple  meaning  was 
the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  which  the  tenant  farmef 
was  the  person  particularly  and  specially  concerned.    It  was 
his  interest  to  know  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  what  was  its 
true   state,  in  order  that  he  might  consider  whether  he  ought 
to   carry   his   newly   garnered   crop   to   the  first  market,  or 
whether,  from  a  right  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  he  should  reserve  its  sale  for  a  more  favourable  period. 
The  merchants  could  obtain  that  knowledge.    For  that  pur- 
pose the  corn  merchants  of  Liverpool  had  most  elaborate  ar- 
rangements, always  making  journeys  through  the  country  fos 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  first  the  prospects  and  then  the 
state  of  the  harvest.    The  tenant  farmer  had  uo  such  agency. 
He  must  be  dependent  upon  some  knowledge  to  be  otherwise 
acquired.     He  told  them  emphatically  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  farmer,  far  more  than  any  other  person,  to  have 
such  knowledge  diffused.     There  were  two  opinions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  agricultural  statistics  should  be  obtained 
— whether  by  a  compulsory  enactment,  or  by  the  voluntary  aid 
of  the  tenant  farmer.      It  was  his   privilege  during  the  short 
time  he  held  office  to  co-operate  with  the  tenant  farmers  in  a 
voluntary  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical 
information ;  and  the  result  of  that  experiment,  with  regard  to 
the  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  far-seeing  tenant  farmers  of  Scot- 
land, was  that,  with  an  exception  so  small  that  it  ought  not  to 
he  called  an  exception,  and  he  ought  to  speak  of  it  without 
exception,  there  was,  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other, 
universal  and  unmixed  success.      By  a  voluntary  co-operation 
of  the  tenant  farmers,  they  knew  the  whole  acreage  of  ground 
under  every  kind  of  crop,  and  the  state  of  the  crops  prior  to 
harvest ;  aud  at  an  early  period  after  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered  in,  an  estimate  was  formed  and  published  by  the 
authority  of  Government,  which  by  experience  had  been  found 
to  be  reUable  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  crops. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)    In  conclusion,  he  said  we  had 
arrived  at  a  time  when  war  was  exchanged  for  peace,  and  whea 
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his  gal'uut  friciid  (tue  diairmau)  cculd  tura  his  sword  into  a 
pruuinghook,  aud  leave  the  habits  of  a  zealous  soldier,  to  pre- 
side over  au  agricultural  meeting.  What  was  the  future  which 
we  might  reasouably  expect  for  this  great  commercial  com- 
muuity  ?  With  an  abuudant  harvest,  what  was  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  we  might  uot  reasouably  and  prudently  ex- 
pect ?  He  only  hoped,  as  regarded  trade,  that  it  would  be 
prudently  and  not  lutemperately  pursued.  They  must  observe 
its  consequences  to  agriculture — look  at  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  land  aud  every  hard-working  man  engaged  in  agricul- 


ture— and  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  commerce. 
With  these  feelings  he  cordially  proposed  the  toast,  "  Success 
to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society"  (ap- 
plause).  As  townsmen  or  neighbours  of  Wigan,  they  took 
pride  in  believing  that  the  society  had  no  reason  to  regret  its 
present  visit  to  the  town,  and  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  reception  they  had  given  it;  and  he  was  sure  he  only 
spoke  their  sentiments  in  wishing  that  every  year  of  the 
society's  future  history  might  be  one  of  progress  (ap. 
plause). 


YORKSHIRE    AGRICUTURAL    SOCIETY. 
MEETING   AT   ROTHERHAM. 


Rotherham,  noted  for  foundries  and  forges — once  the 
Rotherwood  in  which  the  swineherds  of  Ivanhoe  bred 
and  fattened  pork,  and  now  the  cattle  market  for  Shef- 
field and  the  populous  places  round — is  this  year  the 
scene  of  the  Society's  great  annual  gathering  of  fine 
animals  and  farm  machinery. 

The  site  of  the  show  yard  is  an  eminence  commanding 
a  beautiful  prospect  over  many  miles  of  rich  country; 
and  the  two  fields  (of  12  acres)  placed  at  the  Society's 
disposal,  by  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  with  two  other  separate 
plots  for  the  entire  horses,  form  the  very  best  ground 
that  could  be  desired.  The  arrangements,  under  Mr. 
Hannam,  the  able  and  zealous  secretary,  were  most 
admirable ;  and  the  sheds  for  live  stock  were  certainly 
the  best  we  ever  saw,  having  all  boarded  roofing  ;  while 
the  pens  for  sheep  and  pigs  were  constructed  of  board 
fencing,  with  gates  or  doors. 

The  Stewards  of  the  Cattle  Department  were  —  A. 
Maynard,  Esq.,  of  Martin-le-Moor,  Ripon ;  Heaton 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Ellingthorpe  Hall,  Boroughbridge ; 
James  White,  Esq.,  of  Moorgate,  Rotherham  ;  and  John 
Forster,  Esq.,  of  New  Hall,  near  Rotherham. 

The  Stewards  of  Implements  were — John  Almack, 
Esq.,  of  Beverley;  John  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Kiveton  Park  ; 
and  Francis  Moss,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  Whiston,  near  Rother- 
ham. 

Steward  of  Poultry,  &c. — W.  Robinson,  Esq. ,  Rother- 
ham. 

Let  us  first  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  implement 
department,  which  far  surpassed  former  shows  both  for 
the  number  of  entries  and  the  useful  and  first-class 
character  of  the  machines  and  articles  exhibited.  There 
were  93  exhibitors,  and  the  stands  included  upon  them 
no  less  than  12  steam  engines,  11  combined  thrashing 
and  dressing  machines,  15  carts  and  waggons,  35  drills, 
66  ploughs,  35  root  slicers  and  pulpers,  30  chaff  cutters, 
75  mills,  breakers,  and  crushers,  and  418  other  varieties 
of  articles,  such  as  churns,  fencing,  winnowing  machines, 
horse  rakes,  hoes,  haymakers,  barrows,  clod  crushers, 
reapers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  can  only  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  in  the  yard. 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  Lincoln,  showed  two 
portable  and  one  fixed  steam  engine,  the  former  having 
the  cylinder  in  the  smoke  box  to  prevent  radiation  and 


economize  fuel.  Price  of  the  eight-horse  engine,  i£210. 
Two  combined  thrashing,  shaking,  and  dressing  ma- 
chines, one  with  finishing  apparatus.  A  new  riddle  of 
triangular  wooden  rods  has  been  introduced  ;  the  bear- 
ings have  been  made  wider,  so  as  to  wear  longer,  and  all 
the  bearings  and  wheels  are  outside  the  machine. 

Whitworth  and  Eastwood,  of  Blackburn.— Compound 
action  churns.  These  have  a  couple  of  vertical  revolv- 
ing dashers,  will  churn  either  milk  or  cream,  and  the 
forty-gallon  churn  will  work  with  only  two  gallons  if 
required. 

W.  Smith,  of  Kettering.  — Improved  and  very  simple 
and  eflfectual-steerage  horse  hoe,  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine with  divided  blast. 

Thos.  Cuckson,  of  Worksop. — A  steam  engine  and 
thrashing  machine.  A  separating  machine,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  barley,  consisting  of  a  rotary  cylinder  screen, 
with  cleaning  brush  above  it,  and  a  worm  within  which 
causes  the  grain  to  pass  fourteen  times  round. 

G.  Malthouse,  of  Ripon. — A  drill  for  sowing  farm- 
yard or  artificial  manure,  in  form  like  a  small  cart  slop- 
ing backward,  with  a  roller  armed  with  fingers  revolving 
behind,  and  scattering  the  manure  down  wide  funnels. 

Bradley  and  Craven,  of  Wakefield. — A  brick  mould- 
ing machine,  in  which  a  horizontal  disc  containing  the 
moulds  revolves  beneath  a  pug  mill,  the  bricks  when 
formed  being  expelled  from  the  moulds  by  moveable 
brass  bottoms. 

Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  Essex. — Broadshares,  one  of 
which  obtained  three  different  prizes  at  Chelmsford,  and 
another  a  prize  of  £b.  Root  pulpers,  with  which  one 
man  can  rasp  into  very  fine  pulp  half  a  bushel  per 
minute. 

Smith  and  Ashby,  of  Stamford. — Haymaking  ma- 
chine, excellent  for  its  steadiness  in  working,  impos- 
sibility of  choking  or  clogging  in  any  way,  and  simplicity 
of  working  parts.  Steel-tooth  horse  rake,  patent 
safety  chaff  cutters,  and  other  machines  which  have 
taken  many  prizes. 

J.  Coulter,  jun.,  of  Grantham. — Drills,  one  of  which 
obtained  the  head  prize  at  Market  Rasen.  The  manure 
drill  has  a  very  good  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
quantity  sown. 

W.  Busby,  of  Newton-le- Willows,  Bedale.— Noted 
ploughs,  and  first-rate  carts,  light,  strong,  and  with  very 
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simple  and  convenient  tipping  apparatus.  The  cart  in- 
vented  by  Mr.  Rowley  is  constructed  with  galvanized 
iron,  and  is  very  durable. 

Sandford  and  Owen,  of  Rotherham. — Kitchen  and 
cottage  ranges,  the  latter  unprecedentedly  cheap.  Also 
stable  fittings,  in  a  temporary  building  for  the  purpose. 

J.  and  W.  Barker,  of  Dunnington,  Yorkshire. — Large 
assortment  of  carts,  winnowing  machines,  scarifiers, 
mills,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c. 

G.  Hunter,  of  Ulceby,  Hull. — Drills  ;  one  with  clever 
arrangement  of  roller,  blades,  and  grating,  for  sowing 
farmyard  manure. 

R.  Sorby  and  Son,  Sheflield. — Great  varietyof  scythes, 
knives,  axes,  and  agricultural  edge-tools. 

T,  F.  Griffiths  and  Co.,  Birmingham. — Keevil's  patent 
cheese-making  apparatus  ;  a  very  simple,  beautiful,  and 
successful  contrivance,  for  facilitating  and  economising 
the  process  of  making  cheese,  200  of  which  have  been 
sold  in  nine  months. 

E.  Archer,  of  London. — Washing  machine,  that  will 
wash  four  shirts  in  four  minutes,  the  linen  being  exposed 
in  revolving  boxes  to  the  action  of  soap  and  water  and 
air,  price  £2  5s.  Also  a  patent  churn,  which  will  make 
and  also  gather  the  butter  into  two  perfect  rolls. 

W.  Sawney,  of  Beverley. — Avery  simple  and  excellent 
harifF  or  "  cliver"  flannel  screen,  to  be  attached  at  the 
foot  of  a  common  winnower. 

Robey  and  Scott,  of  Lincoln — Portable  steam-engine, 
and  thrashing  and  dressing  machine,  presenting  some 
new  features  in  its  arrangement  and  construction. 

Hornsby  and  Son,  of  Grantham — Eight-horse  portable 
engine,  having  the  cylinder  in  the  boiler  to  prevent 
radiation  and  condensation,  price  £255 ;  thrashing, 
dressing,  and  finishing  machines  ;  and  drills  of  different 
kinds,  including  their  unrivalled  fore-carriage  steerage. 

E.  and  T.  Humphries,  of  Pershore. — Their  first-rate 
combined  thrashing  and  dressing  machine,  having  an 
improvement  in  the  fixing  of  the  perforated  mahogany 
riddle-plates,  to  allow  for  their  swelling  or  contraction. 

James  Hayes,  of  Elton,  Hunts,  straw  elevator. 

John  Palmer,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. — A  number  of  the 
prize  ploughs  of  Ransomes  and  Sims,  and  Howard  of 
Bedford;  "  Union"  reaping  machine;  Chambers'  beau- 
tiful manure-distributor,  &c. 

W.  Dove,  of  York. — Chaflf-catter  of  Richmond  and 
Chandler ;  Samuelson's  turnip-cutter  ;  ploughs,  pumps, 
chums,  &c. 

Isaac  Hartus,  of  Pickering.— A  horse-power,  in  which 
the  horse  walks  up  an  inclined  endless  railway — a  sort 
of  quadrupedal  treadmill. 

R.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford. — His  first-class  prize 
cultivator  and  parer. 

J.  Patterson,  of  Beverley. — Self-cleaning  eccentric- 
action  clod-crushers,  and  mills,  both  of  stone  and  metal 
rollers,  in  which  the  axle  of  one  roller  is  set  inclined 
instead  of  parallel  to  that  of  the  other,  one  roller  peri- 
phery being  slightly  hollowed  to  fit  the  other  :  the  result- 
ing action  is  an  effective  rubbing  as  well  as  crushing. 

Dray  and  Co.,  of  London. — Reaping  machine,  with 
tipping  platform,  and  other  very  important  improve- 
ments. 


Tuxford  and  Sons,  of  Boston. — Seven-horse  portable 
steam  engine,  with  vertical  cylinder,  enclosed  in  an  iron 
house,  price  ^225  ;  combined  thrashing,  dressing,  and 
finishing  machine,  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  working 
parts. 

Thos.  Luck,  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. — An  elevator 
and  self-acting  sacking  and  weighing  apparatus,  to  be 
attached  behind  a  common  winnowing  machine. 

Sparke  and  Co.,  of  Norwich.  — Portable  engine,  and 
circular-saw  bench,  with  self-acting  drawing. up  ma- 
chinery. 

A  quantity  of  swedes  and  also  of  green  globe  turnips, 
grown  by  the  secretary,  attracted  general  notice,  from 
their  remarkable  growth  (having  been  sown  on  the  5th 
of  May),  and  from  their  fine  shape  and  very  beautiful 
quality. 

The  show  of  live  stock  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
by  far  the  best  the  society  has  ever  had.  In  numbers, 
all  the  classes  were  well  filled  ;  and  the  show  of  sheep 
was  much  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion.  There 
were  no  less  than  one  hundred  entries  of  shorthorns, 
nine  of  cattle  of  any  breed,  and  nine  of  extra-stock 
cattle.  In  the  Leicester  and  long-woolled  classes  there 
were  fifty- five  rams,  twelve  of  them  Cots  wolds ;  and 
sixteen  pens  of  ewes  and  wethers.  There  were  ten 
entries  of  Southdowns,  and  ten  of  other  sheep  ;  and  of 
extra-stock  sheep  there  were  thirty-two  entries,  twenty- 
five  of  them  Cotswold.  Of  pigs  there  were  sixty-eight 
entries ;  of  horses  one  hundred  and  seventy-  seven  entries, 
seventy  of  them  being  "  for  agricultural  purposes."  In 
the  poultry  classes  were  two  hundred  and  twenty  entries, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  them  fowls.  Pigeons 
fifty-one  entries  ;  rabbits,  fifteen  entries. 

In  the  shorthorned  classes,  so  many  magnificent  ani- 
mals were  shown  that  it  may  be  safely  said  the  society  has 
never  before  collected  under  its  stands  such  specimens 
of  first-class  excellence  and  quality ;  and  we  have 
seldom  witnessed  such  a  show  even  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  meetings.  Among  the  exhibiters  are 
the  well-known  names  of  Booth,  Douglas,  Wiley,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Feversham,  Fawkes,  Ambler,  and 
Colonel  Towneley,  who  exhibited  no  less  than  seventeen 
animals  from  his  wonderful  herd.  As  proof  of  the  high 
value  which  this  breed  has  attained  to,  we  heard  of 
150,  200,  and  even  300  guineas  each  oflfered  for  bull- 
calves  and  yearling  bulls. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual beasts,  but  may  just  mention  Mr.  Ambler's 
prize  bull  "  Grand  Turk,"  as  a  remarkably  good  ani- 
mal, of  great  size  and  substance,  with  great  depth  and 
breadth  of  chest,  ribs  exceedingly  well  thrown  out,  hips 
very  wide,  thighs  and  twist  especially  good.  Mr. 
Fawkes's  first  prize  yearling  bull,  "  General  Bosquet," 
is  of  great  girth,  very  level  and  symmetrical.  Mr. 
Bland's  second  prize  yearling  bull,  "  Lord  Raglan," 
is  a  very  well-formed  animal,  and  we  admired  him  much 
for  his  beautiful  quality. 

In  class  3  we  particularly  admired  Col.  Towneley's 
bull  calf  "Sparrow  Hawk;"  very  handsome,  with 
great  depth  and  capacity  of  frame.     Mr.  Douglas's  first 
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prize  bull  calf  is  of  beautiful  quality,  very  level,  with  an 
exceedingly  pood  chine,  forequarter,  and  flank. 

Some  of  the  shorthorn  cows  are  of  wonderful  size  and 
width  of  frame,  yet  very  symmetrical,  and  of  fine  qua- 
lity. Col.  Towneley's  prize  three-year-old  cow  "  Roan 
Duchess"  is  remarkable  for  her  level  and  wide  back, 
and  superior  forequarter;  and  "Blanche,"  his  first 
prize  cow  in  class  4,  is  no  less  surprising  for  her  mag- 
nificent proportions  than  for  her  beautiful  quality. 

In  class  7  (yearling  heifers),  the  prize  heifers  of  Mr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  much  superior  to  their 
competitors,  Mr.  Booth's  "  Queen  of  the  May"  being 
very  beautiful  indeed,  and  extraordinary  both  for  chine, 
hip,  and  tut,  as  well  as  for  a  very  good  back  and  fine 
head.  Col.  Towneley's  heifer  calves  attracted  universal 
attention  for  their  symmetry  and  beauty.  Mr.  Leonard 
Thompson's  first  prize  ox  is  of  tremendous  size,  and  un- 
commonly well  covered  with  beautiful  meat ;  and  Mr. 
Aylmer's  second  prize  ox  is  a  very  superior  beast. 
Among  the  fat  cows,  Mr,  Booth's  prize  "  Water 
Nymph"  is  surprizingly  fat;  and  Mr.  Armstrong's 
'•  Magdalene"  is  in  our  judgment  not  only  of  fine  feed- 
ing quality,  but  a  remarkably  good  animal  in  various 
points. 

Among  the  dairy  cows  we  noticed  some  which  are 
giving  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk  ;  and  in  the 
extra  stock  class,  Mr.  Booth's  prize  cow  "Bridesmaid" 
claimed  the  chief  attention  as  a  wonderful  animal,  both 
for  her  extraordinary  quantify  of  meat  and  fineness  of 
head  and  bone;  while  Col.  Towneley's  "  Victorine"  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  his  breed. 

We  must  say  that  in  some  of  the  cattle  classes  the 
judges  seem  (in  our  opinion)  to  have  let  feeding 
rather  than  breeding  influence  their  decision. 

In  the  sheep  classes,  although  the  judges  awarded 
tlieir  favours  principally  to  the  Leicesters,  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  magnificent  size  and  character 
of  some  of  the  Cotswolds  of  Mr.  Handy,  Mr.  Beale 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Wells.  Some  of  those  shown  in  the 
extra  stock  class  are  of  wonderful  size  for  their  age  ; 
indeed,  we  believe  that  the  lamb-hogs,  when  first  clipped, 
sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  281bs.  per  quarter.  Mr. 
Borton's  Leicester  shearlings  are  very  symmetrical,  and 
beautifully  formed  ;  as  also  are  those  of  Mr.  Wiley  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Harman.  Among  the  rams  of  any  age,  we 
admired  Mr.  Abraham's  and  Mr.  Simpson's. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown's  shearling  gimmers  are  certainly 
very  extraordinary  for  size  and  fine  proportions. 

Mr.  Foljambe's  Southdowns  are  very  superior  sheep, 
the  prize  ram  being  of  great  size  and  breadth,  and  of 
beautiful  form  and  fine  quality.  The  West-downs  were 
certainly  not  of  sufficient  merit  for  a  prize.  The  Wood- 
land or  Penistone  sheep,  with  their  long  narrow  backs, 
white  legs  and  faces,  long  tails,  and  large  horns,  attracted 
much  notice ;  as  did  also  the  smaller  Mountain  sheep 
from  North  Yorkshire,  with  their  black-speckled  faces 
and  legs. 

The  pig  classes  comprised  some  very  superior  animals. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam's  first-prize  large-breed  boar  is  of  great 
length  and  depth ;  Mr.  Wilkinson's  second-prize  sow 
measures  no  less  than  9  feet  8  inches  in  length ;  and 


Mr,  Wainman's  first-prize  sow  is  of  beautiful  quality 
of  flesh.  Mr.  Mangles'  small-breed  boars  are  very  well 
formed,  and  his  sows  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  fine  character. 

HORSES— HUNTERS. 

The  classes  29,  33,  37,  and  38,  embraced  some  of  the 
best  blood,  symmetry,  frame,  and  action  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pottinger,  No.  311,  is  a  spendid  horse, 
possessing  those  very  qualifications  for  getting  the  best 
hunters,  and  Mr.  Smith's  horse  by  Muley  Moloch  is 
not  far  his  inferior.  Gobbo  is  a  compactly-formed  horse, 
with  great  strength  and  good  action.  The  class  29  is  a 
very  superior  one.  No.  329,  Mr.  Little's  horse,  was 
sold  for  Australia  for  180  guineas.  In  the  gelding  class 
we  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Toone's  horse,  as  having 
a  strong  deep  frame,  with  short  back,  thin  neck,  and 
good  legs  :  shoulder  we  thought  rather  too  steep  and  full 
for  a  galloper.  The  prize  filly  in  class  38  is  a  beautiful 
animal,  with  first-class  top,  her  legs  very  strong 
and  wiry,  but  too  thin  below  the  knee.  In  the  classes 
for  coach-horses  there  were  some  very  superior  animals, 
Mr.  Sargison's  well-known  horse.  Emperor,  bore  the 
palm;  Mr.  Denby's  RawclifFe  took  the  second  place, 
no  mean  one  amongst  so  good  a  lot.  In  the  gelding  class 
39,  Mr.  Wells'  bay  colt  stands  first  very  properly, 
and  in  class  42,  2  yrs.  old,  he  again  takes  the  first  place 
with  a  very  useful  colt.  The  mares-and-foals  and  fillies 
were  very  short  in  number,  only  three  entries  in  the  first, 
and  one  in  the  latter  class.  Mr.  Smith's  mare  is  a 
splendid  coaching  animal.  Mr.  Dodson's  horse  pleased 
us  greatly  :  capital  eye,  mild  head,  fine  top,  full  thighs, 
and  good  legs.  The  roadster  classes,  31,  35,  40, 
comprised  some  remarkably  fine  animals,  and  were 
well  sustained.  The  chestnut  roan  was  much  ad- 
mired. In  the  mare-and-foal  class  we  could  not  divine 
the  prize  qualification  of  the  old  mare,  except  her  age. 
She  has  lasted  a  long  time,  but  her  legs  have  long  been 
gone ;  knees  very  large ;  her  age  23  years.  Mr.  Clarke's 
gelding  is  a  very  commendable  horse ;  four  fine  legs, 
beautiful  head,  short  back,  and  goodaction.  The  agri- 
cultural horse-classes  were  remarkably  good.  The  stallioil 
class  comprised  twenty-two  entries  ;  most  of  them  of  very 
superior  merit.  "  Young  Cornet,"  a  very  capital  horse, 
bred  by  a  lady  (Mrs.  Lamb),  took  the  first  prize.  The 
mares  and  foals  were  exceedingly  good  and  numerous — 
sixteen  entries.  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  mare  was  all  right 
in  frame  and  feature  ;  very  cleanly,  with  fine  foal.  INIr. 
Cox's  is  a  capital  mare ;  fine  top,  full  shoulders,  plea- 
sant head,  and  fine  eye,  deeply  ribbed,  and  fine  quarters  ; 
legs  good  ;  foal  finely  grown.  The  gelding  and  filly  class 
was  very  good — 10  entries.  The  yearling  class  was  not 
numerous,  but  very  superior,  and  No.  433  was  a  beautiful 
animal,  with  excellent  legs,  and  this  prize  was  also  taken 
by  a  lady — Miss  Cass.  The  nest  class,  46,  was  for 
agricultural  horses  and  mares  in  pairs.  This  attracted 
very  great  attention  and  interest.  Thirty-two  beautiful 
animals  were  shown,  and  it  would  require  great  space  to 
enumerate  a  small  part  of  their  many  surpassing  quali- 
ties. We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  lot  together.  Mr. 
Turner  showed  six  beautiful  animals,  Mr.  Salter  four. 
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We  saw  Mr.  S.'s  grey  horse  out ;  with  all  the  qualities  of 
a  good  cart  horse,  his  action  was  equal  to  most  hack- 
neys. Mr.  Lingard's  pair,  Lord  Fitz William's  pair,  and 
Mr.  Warre's  pair  were  greatly  admired.  The  whole  class 
was  extremely  good.  In  Classes  47  and  48  there  were 
exhibited  some  very  prime  animals,  the  admiration  of 
every  visitor ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  immediate  readi- 
ness for  rifling  purposes.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  horse  has 
much  sinew  below  knee,  with  long  arms  ;  he  is  a  first- 
class  horse,  as  is  also  Mr.  Booth's  handsome  animal. 
There  was  a  very  good  show  in  the  extra  class.  We 
admired  Mr.  Bentley's  horses  much  :  472  and  471  were 
beautiful  creatures.  We  class  the  show  of  horses  as  one 
of  the  best,  most  useful,  and  most  valuable,  we  have 
seen. 

Respecting  the  poultry  show,  we  would  observe  that 
as  the  birds  at  this  time  of  year  are  in  bad  feather  (and 
there  was  not  a  single  pen  in  full  plumage)  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  them  properly  ;  and  perhaps  the  prizes 
would  have  been  very  differently  awarded  had  this  not 
been  the  moulting  season. 

The  "game"  class  was  decidedly  the  worst ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  also,  that  the  judges  have  made  a 
mistake  here. 

The  Cochin-Chinas  were  not  particularly  well  repre- 
sented, many  of  them  being  too  long  on  the  legs  ;  indeed, 
the  soiith  and  west  of  England  is  the  chief  Cochin  coun- 
try, and  the  prizes  were  not  sufficiently  handsome  to 
draw  exhibitors  from  very  long  distances.  The  silver- 
pencilled  and  silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  and  also  the 
black  Spanish  fowls,  were  exceedingly  good.  If  we 
may  pick  out  any  birds  for  special  notice,  we  commend 
Mr.  Robinson's  prize  Dorking  chickens,  as  being  the 
best  pen  in  the  show  ;  and  also  name  Mr.  Fowler's  first 
and  second  prize  Aylesbury  ducks  as  magnificent. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

CATTLE. 

Judges.— S.  Croften,  Esq.,  Holywell,  Durham. 

Thos.  Parkiusou,  Esq,  Hexgreave Park,  Southwell, 

Notts. 
J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Wortley,  Sheffield. 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

For  the  beat  bull  of  any  age,  £25,  to  Heury  Ambler,  Esq., 
of  Watkiasou  Ha'.I,  Halifax;  second  best  ditto,  £10,  to  Lord 
Feveraham,  Duncombe-park,  Helmsley. 

For  the  best  yearling  bull,  £20,  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkea, 
Faruley  Hall,  Otley ;  second  best  ditto,  £10,  to  Mr.  George 
Bland,  Coleby  Hal),  Lincoln. 

For  the  beat  bull  calf  upwards  of  five  months  old,  £10,  to 
Mr.  J.  Dougiaa,  Atlielstaueford ;  secoBd  beat  ditto,  £3,  to  Mr. 
Q.  Clarke,  Bilton,  York. 

For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  £15,  to 
Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  To'.vneley-park,  Burnley ;  second 
best  ditto,  £5,  to  Mr.  John  Booth,  KUlerby,  Catterick. 

For  the  beat  three-year-old  cow,  in  calf  or  milk,  and  having 
had  a  calf,  £10,  to  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  Towneley-park, 
Burnley. 

For  the  best  two-year-old  heifer,  in  calf,  £10,  to  Charles 
Towneley,  Ksq.,  of  Towneley-park,  Burnley ;  second  best 
ditto,  £5,  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Athelstaneford. 

For  the  best  yearling  heifer,  £10,  to  Mr.  Richard  Booth, 
Warlaby,  Northallerton ;  second  best  ditto,  £5,  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Athelstaneford. 

For  the  best  heifer  calf,  upwards  of  five  months  old,  £5,  to 
Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  Towneley-park,  Burnley. 

For  the  beat  fat  ox,  of  any  age,  £10,  to  Mr,  Leonard 


Thompson,  Sheriff  Huttou  Park,  York ;  second  best   ditto, 
£3,  to  H.  Ambler,  Esq.,  Watkiuson  Hall,  Halifax. 

For  the  best  fat  cow,  of  any  age,  £5,  to  Mr.  Richard  Booth, 
Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 
For  the  best  cow  for  dairy  purposes,  £5,  to  Mr.  William 
Stead,  Owlerton,  Sheffield ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  Jonathan 
Camm,  Farnsfield,  Southwell 

EXTRA  STOCK  CATTLE. 
First  place,  "  Bridesmaid,"  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  Warlaby, 
Northallerton. 

SHEEP  AND  PIGS. 
Judges. — W.  Heseltine,  Esq.,  Warlaby  House,  Brigg,  Lin- 
colnshire. 
W.  Sanday,  Esq.,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham. 
J.   K.  Singleton,  Esq.,   Givendale,    Pocklington, 
Yorkshire. 
LEICESTER  OR  LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
For  the  best  shearling  ram,  £15,  to  Mr.  John  Borton,  Bar- 
ton House,  Malton  ;  second  beat  ditto,  £5,  to  Mr.  S.  Wiley, 
Brandsby,  York. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  £15,  to  Mr.  J.  Borton,  Barton 
House,  Malton;  second  best  ditto,  £5,  to  Mr.  S.  Wiley, 
Brandsby,  York. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  £5,  to  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Spof- 
forth  Park,  Wetherby ;  second  best  ditto,  £3,  to  Mr.  W. 
Jordan,  Low  Caythorpe,  Bridlington. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  wethers,  £5,  to  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Risebro',  Kirbymoorside. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers,  £10,  to  Mr.  W. 
Abraham,  Baruetby-le  Wold,  Ulceby;  second  best  ditto,  £5, 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  Hampen,  Andoversford. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  £10,  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq., 
Osbertoa  Hall,  Worksop. 

WEST-DOWN  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  £10.    Prize  not  awarded. 
MOUNTAIN,  WOODLAND,  OR  PENISTONE  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  £3,  to  Mr.  Adam  Hawkswortb, 
Upper  Middop,  Penistone. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  £3,  to  Mr.  Adam  Hawkswortb, 
Upper  Middop,  Penistone. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  wethers,  £3,  to  Mr.  William  Fer- 
raud.  Harden  Grange,  Bingley ;  second  best  ditto,  £1,  to  Mr. 
William  Ferrand,  .Harden  Grange,  Bingley. 
PIGS. 

For  the  best  boar,  large  breed,  £5,  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Wentworth  House,  Rotherham ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  Normanby,  Kirbymoorside. 

For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £5,  to  Mr.  W. 
B.  Waiuman,  Carhead,  Cross  Hills ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ronndhay,  Leeds. 

For  the  best  boar,  small  breed,  £5,  to  Mr.  G.  Mangles, 
Givendale,  Ripon ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  Mr.  G.  Mangles, 
Givendale,  Ripon. 

For  the  best  sow,  small  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £5,  to  Mr.  G. 
Mangles,  Givendale,  Ripon ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  Mr.  G 
Mangles,  Givendale,  Hipon. 

For  the  best  sow  of  any  breed,  in  pi?  or  milk,  not  qualified 
to  compete  in  classes  23  or  25,  £5,  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Went- 
worth House,  Rotherham ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  Mr.  J 
Palmer,  Thorlby,  Skipton. 

For  the  best  boar  of  any  breed,  not  qualified  to  compete  in 
classes  22  or  24,  £5,  to  Mr.  Michael  Gavin,  Woodhouse  Carr, 
Leeds ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  Mr.  Joshua  Knowles,  Tins- 
ley,  Rotherham. 

For  the  best  three  store  pigs,  of  any  breed,  and  of  the  same 
litter,  from  four  to  nine  months  old,  £5,  to  Mr.  S.  Wiley, 
Brandsby,  York ;  second  best  ditto,  £2,  to  J.  Fullerton,  Esq., 
Thrybergh  Park,  Rotherham. 

EXTRA  STOCK  PIGS. 

First  best,  "  Queen  of  Diamonds,"  Mr.  G.  Mangles,  Given- 
dale,  Ripon ;  second  best,  four  pigs,  Lieut.-Colonel  Towneley, 
Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 
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HORSES. 

Judges.— C.  Garfitt,  Esq.,  Tabley  Hall,  Knutsford. 
Geo.  Wood,  Esq.,  South  Dalton,  Beverley. 
Benj.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Browith,  Thirsk. 

Best  stallion  for  hunters,  £10,  to  J.  Raper,  Broughton. 
Northallerton ;  second  do.,  £3,  J.  Smith,  Marton  Lodge,  Brid- 
lington. 

Highly  commended,  J.  Axe,  Doncaster. 

Best  stallion  for  coach  horse,  £10,  to  J.  Sergison,  Holme 
Hayton  ;  second  do.,  £3,  T.  Denby,  Rawcliflfe,  Selby. 

Best  stallion  for  roadsters,  £10,  to  R.  B.  Ridsdale,  Water 
Gate,  Ripley  ;  second  do.,  £3,  J.  Lister,  Addingham,  Otley. 

Best  stalliou  for  agricultural  purposes,  £10,  to  Mrs.  Lumb, 
Whitley  Upper,  Huddersfield;  second  do.,  £3,  "W.  Simpkin, 
jun..  Burton  Agnes,  Bridlington. 

Highly  commended,  S.  Bulmer,  Little  Smeaton,  Pontefract. 

Best  mare  and  foal  for  hunting,  £5,  to  J.  Booth,  Killerby, 
Catterick ;  second  do.  (given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rother- 
ham),  £2,  R.  King,  King's  Darltou,  Tuxlord. 

Best  mare  and  foal  for  coaching,  £5,  J.  Smith,  Marton 
Lodge,  Bridlington ;  second  do.  (given  by  the  mhabitants  of 
Rotherham),  £2,  A.  Fullerton,  Thrybergh  Rtctory,  Rother- 
ham. 

Best  roadster  mare  and  foal,  £5,  to  T.  Wagstaff,  Sheffield 
Park,  Sheffield;  second  do.  (given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rotherham),  £2,  Bentley  and  Shaw,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield. 

Best  mare  and  foal  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5,  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth  House,  Rotherham ;  second  do.  (given 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Rotherham),  £2,  J.  Cox,  Goldthorpe, 
Tickhill. 

Best  three-year-old  hunting  gelding,  £5,  W.  W.  Toone, 
Lambrote  Grange,  Conisbro'. 

Best  three-year-old  hunting  filly,  £5,  J.  Turner,  Sickling 
Hall,  Wetherby. 

Best  three-year-old  coaching  gelding,  £5,  J.  Wells,  Booth 
Ferry,  Goole. 

Best  three-year-old  hackney  gelding  or  filly,  £5,  Q.  Clarke, 
BiltOD,  York. 

Best  three-year-old  gelding  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5, 
G.  Gilberthorpe,  Grange  Mill  Farm,  Rotherham. 

Best  two-year-old  coaching  gelding,  £5,  J.  Wells,  Booth 
Ferry,  Goole. 

Best  two-year-old  agricultural  gelding  or  filly,  £5,  J.  andR. 
Bennett,  Snaygill,  Skipton. 

Best  yearling  geldiug  or  filly  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5, 
W.  Proud,  Old  Thornville,  Greenhammerton. 

Best  pair  of  horses,  of  either  sex,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
worked  during  the  season  (given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rother- 
ham), £10,  to  T.  W.  Lingard,  Braithwell,  Rotherham;  second 
do.,  £5,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth  House,  Rotherham. 

Highly  commended,  J.  Warris,  Kimberworth,  Rotherham. 

Best  hackney  gelding  or  mare,  not  less  than  four  years  old 
nor  exceeding  six,  £5,  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Barrowby  Hall,  Leeds; 
second  do.  (given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rotherham),  £2,  f'. 
Midgley,  Settrington,  Malton. 

Best  four-year-old  hunter,  gelding,  or  mare,  £10,  to  J. 
Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick;  second  do,,  £5,  Col.  Hellish] 
Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop.  (Both  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rotherham.) 

EXTRA  STOCK  HORSES. 
The  society's  first  and  second-class  silver  medals  to  R.  J. 
Beutley,  West  House,  Rotherham. 

PRIZES  FOR  LMPLEMENTS. 

[Tovrards  the  premiums  given  in  this  department,  the 

inhabitants  of  Rotherham  gave  16/.] 

Judges. 
Field  Implements. — R.  Kay,  Esq.,  Darlington. 

T.  C.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Chevit,  Wakefield. 
Yard  Implements.— W.  Owen,  Esq  ,  Moorgate,  Rotherham. 
John  Clarke,   Esq.,  Long  Sutton,  Lin- 
colnshire. 
Geo.  Legard,   Esq.,   Easthorpe    Hall, 
Mai  ton. 
Best  plough,  for  ploughing  6  inches  deep,   10/.,  Mr.  W. 
Busby,  Newton-le- Willows,  Bedale;  second  ditto,  5/.,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  and  W.  Barktr,  Uunnington,  York. 
Beat  plough,  for  ploughing  9  inches  deep,  5/.,  Mr.  W. Busby, 


Newton-le- Willows,  Bedale,  and  also  a  second  class  silver 
medal  for  a  turnip  tailer ;  second  ditto,  21.,  Mr.  G.  Maynell, 
Northallerton. 

Best  heavy  harrows  for  three  horses,  S/.,  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
Stockton  (Howard's). 

Best  light  harrows  for  two  horses,  3/.,  Mr.  John  Palmer 
(Howard's). 

Best  reaping  machine,  20Z.,  Mr.  John  Palmer. 

Best  single  horse  cart,  5/.,  Mr.  D.  Harland,  Osbaldwick, 
York. 

Best  portable  thrashing  machine,  with  dressing  apparatus, 
to  be  driven  by  steam  power,  20/.,  Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Humph- 
ries, Pershore. 

Best  corn  drill,  51,  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Son. 

Best  turnip  drill  on  the  flat,  5/.,  Mr.  James  Coultas,  jun., 
Grantham,  and  also  5/.  for  root  pulper. 

Best  machine  for  distributing  guano  broadcast,  5/.,  Mr. 
John  Palmer  (Chambers'),  and  also  1 Z.  for  tenants' scrubber, 
and  1/.  for  sheep  hurdles,  combining  lightness,  durability,  and 
economy.    Nicholson's  dressing  machine  commended. 

Best  turnip  cutter  for  sheep,  5/ ,  Mr.  Dove,  York,  and  also 
31.  for  general  collection  of  implements. 

Best  turnip  cutter  for  cattle,  3/.,  Mr.  B.  Stead,  Barnsley. 

Best  portable  turnip  trough  for  sheep,  5/.,  Mr.  Thos.  Scott, 
Broomclose,  Ripon. 

Best  churn,  combining  simplicity  and  economy,  5/.,  Mr.  E. 
Archer,  London. 

Best  farm  house  kitchen  range,  adapted  for  the  requirements 
of  a  household  of  not  less  than  fourteen  iu  number,  5/.,  Messrs. 
Sandford  &  Owen. 

Best  cottage  kitchen  range,  5/.,  Messrs.  Sandford  &  Owen. 

Patent  broadshare  plough,  highly  commended,  Mr.  Beutall, 
Heybridge,  Malton. 

Patent  cultivator,  highly  commended,  Mr.  R.  Coleman, 
Chelmsford. 

For  patent  clod  crusher,  1  /.,  and  first-class  silver  medal  for 
mill  for  general  purposes,  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  Beverley. 

For  corn  elevator,  first-class  silver  medal,  Mr,  Thos.  Luck, 
Spalding. 

For  lawn  mower,  1/.,  Mr.  T.  Green,  Leeds. 

A  twenty  gallons  patent  compound  acting  churn,  highly 
commended,  Messrs.  Whitworth,  Blackburn. 

An  economical  cottage  stove  and  smoke  burner,  commended, 
Mr.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

For  pair  of  cart  wheels,  2/.,  Messrs.  Oxley  &  Co.,  Beverley. 

Six  register  stoves,  highly  commended,  Messrs.  Watson, 
Redmayne,  &  Co.,  Rotherham. 

A  combined  thrashing  machine,  highly  commended,  Mr.  T. 
Cuckson,  Worksop. 

For  brick  moulding  machine,  first-class  silver  medal, Messrs. 
Bradley  &  Craven,  Wakefield. 

For  patent  haymaking  machine,  2/.,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Ashby, 
Stamford. 

For  general  collection  of  implements,  including  forks, 
scythes,  &c.,  2/.,  Messrs.  R.  Sowerby  &  Sons,  Sheffield. 

For  Keevil's  patent  cheesemakiug  apparatus,  2Z.,  Messrs.  T. 
and  F.  Griffiths  &  Co.,Bira)ingham. 

For  winnowing  machine,  with  shaking  screen  and  newcliver 
apparatus,  1/.,  Mr.  W.  Sawney,  Beverley. 

For  improved  Whitechapel  cart,  1/,,  Messrs.  Puckering  and 
Houlgate,  Beverley. 

For  a  variety  of  forks,  2Z.,  Messss.  Spear  and  Jackson,  Shef- 
field. 

For  cheap  wire  fencing,  IZ,,  Messrs.  B.  Greening  &  Co,, 
Manchester. 

For  handmill,  3/.,  Messrs.  E.  B.  andF.  Turner,  Ipswich. 
Turnip  cutting  machine,  commended,  Mr.  Hartas,  Picker- 
ing. 

THE  DINNER. 

About  250  gentlemen  dined  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  band  of  the  98  th  Regiment  accompanied  the  toasts 
with  music.  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire, occupied  the  Chair,  and  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  the  Vice- 
chair.  Among  the  company  were  Lord  Greenock,  Captain 
Robertson,  Lieutenants  Shawe  and  Fisher,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Byne,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Howard,  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield, 
the  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield,  &c. 
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After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Cuilders   proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Chairman.     He  alluded  to  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was  to  have  taken  the 
chair ;  and  paid  a  compliment  to  the  chairman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  sustained  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  asked  to  perform.     He  added  that 
no  man  was  better  fitted  to  occupy  that  position  than  Mr. 
Thompson,  because  of  his  connexion  with  and  knowledge  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  also  because  of  the  friendship  which 
he  had  maoifested  towards  this  society.     (Cheers).    To  Mr. 
Thompson  the  success  of  this  society  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing,  and  what  that  success  was  the  show  which  they  had 
witnessed  that  day  testified.     (Applause).     Of  all  the  shows 
he  (Mr.  Childers)  had  ever  witnessed  he  never  knew  one  that 
was  more  thoroughly  satisfactory.    First  of  all,  the  situation 
was  a  splendid  one ;  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
the  show  were  most  admirable;  and  a  finer  show  of  Short- 
horns, sheep,  piga,  and  horses  had  never  been  witnessed. 
(Cheers). 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  Chairman  returned  thanks.    He  said  he  had  been 
told  that  at  agricultural   dinners  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  very  stupid  speeches — a  sentiment  which  he  could  not 
altogether  dissent  from.      Since  the  commencement  of  this 
show  he  had,  however,  heard  one  or  two  very  stupid  ideas 
propounded  with   regard  to  agriculture.    The   first  was,  that 
the  present   classification  of  animals  was  altogether  wrong — 
that  they  ought  to  be  classified  according  to  their  powers  of 
producing  guano.     (Laughter).    The  second  was  one  of  more 
consequence,  namely,  that  it  was  of  importance  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  get  the  crops  in  quickly  and  well,  and  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  This  was  combined  in  a  new  method  of  mechanics, 
namely,  to  abandon  all  the  machines  at  once,  take  a  metal  rod, 
say  a  crowbar,  drive  it  into  the  middle  of  a  wheat  field,  attach 
one  end  to  a  bundle  of  copper  wire  with  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  turn  on  the  steam  just  sufficient  to  singe  the  wheat,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  done.     (Loud  laughter).     They  might  so 
regulate  the  steam  as  just  to  burn  the  corn  without  setting  it 
on  fire.    The  chairman   then   alluded  to  the  objects  of  such 
societies  as  these,  namely,  that  they  were  calculated  to  bring 
together  all  the  best  ideas  of  practical  farmers,  and  by  an  in- 
terchange of  experience,  to  improve  the  condition  of  farming 
generally.    He  now  had  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening 
— "  Success  to  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural   Society."    (Pro- 
longed applause).     This  was  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  society.     He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  it.    He 
might  therefore  say  that  he  had  a  sort  of  paternal  interest  in 
it.    He  had  watched  its  proceedings,  and  in  contrasting  its 
present  state  with  its  early  days  he  found  that  it  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.     In  the  absence  of  agricultural  statistics, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  arrive  at   an  evidence  of 
advance  was  to  look    back  and  compare  its    present  land- 
marks with  those  of  earlier  days.     He  saw  in  the  Times,  on 
Saturday,  an  article  headed  "  A  Lincolnshire  farmer's  goods 
and  chattels  nearly  200  years  ago ;"  and  this  article  went  on 
to  state  that  the  valuation  of  that  farmer's  stock   and  imple- 
ments was  worth  £29  15s.    (Hear,  hear).    That  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  advance  that  had  been  made  in  agriculture.  With 
regard  to  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  it  had  made  great  progress  since  its  first  show 
was  held.    Take  for  instance  the  show  of  that  day.     A  better 
collection  of  Short-horna  was  never  shown  together ;  the  im- 
plements were  altogether  different  to  what  they  were  20  years 
ago,and  the  exhibitors  much  more  numerous.   The  result  of  this 
improvement  was  seen  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops.     He 
was  quite  sure  for  himself,  and  had  gained  a  clearer  conviction 


from  what  was  going  on]  around,  that  the  agriculturists  had 
arrived  at  great  certainty  in  the  cultivation  of  crops.  It  was 
true  that  they  could  not  influence  the  seasons,  but  they  could 
depend  a  great  deal  more  upon  inferior  land  than  formerly  ; 
indeed  they  were  not  now  so  much  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  land.  However  bad  the  season  might  be,  the  crops 
were  less  bad  than  they  used  to  be,  and  in  a  good  season  they 
were  infinitely  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  These 
were  very  great  results,  and  spoke  much  for  the  advance  of 
agriculture.  He  would  not  go  much  further  into  the  subject, 
but  there  was  one  way  of  testing  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  crops,  which  was  this :  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
samples  of  different  kinds  of  wheat  brought  to  him  from  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  of  examining  them  to  see  the  number  of 
grains  that  each  head  contained.  He  believed  that  that  was 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining  the  yield  of  wheat. 
This  year  he  found  the  crops  generally  much  better  than  they 
were  last  year,  and  nearly  totally  free  from  that  small  grain 
which  was  seen  last  year.  Tlie  heads  were  well  filled,  and 
though  it  was  not  a  very  large  producing  year,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  rather  above  the  average  yield  of  corn  through- 
out the  country.  He  concluded  by  giving  "  Success  to  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,"  coupling  with  it  "  The  Health 
of  Mr.  Hannam,"  their  very  intelligent  and  active  secretary 
(loud  applause). 

Mr.  Hannam — (loud  cheers) :  Mr.  Chairman,  vice-chair- 
man, and  gentlemen,  when  the  Council  informed  me  that  they 
had  chosen  me  to  respond  to  this  toast,  I  felt  that  they  had 
imposed  upon  me  a  duty  which,  however  agreeable  to  my  feel- 
ings, was  not  much  in  unison  with  my  abilities ;  but  when  I 
find  our  respected  chairman  coupling  with  it  my  name,  and 
connecting  with  it  my  official  duties,  it  becomes  a  personal 
question  as  well  as  a  public  one,  and  I  feel  that  it  has  in  truth 
deprived  me  of  that  means  of  expressing  myself  which  I  had 
otherwise  relied  upon  having.  I  would  say  that,  proud  as  I 
am  of  being  a  practical  farmer,  I  am  still  more  proud  of  being 
the  representative  of  this  society,  and  of  my  official  connection 
with  it.  During  the  nineteen  years  that  I  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  this  society,  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  returned 
home  before  learning  some  practical  fact  which  I  hope  has  been 
a  benefit  to  me  in  my  occupation.  Judging,  then,  that  all 
tenant  farmers  are  equally  capable  with  myself  of  turning  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  which  they  have  afforded  them  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present  to  great  practical  advantage,  I  say  that 
I  believe  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  is  entitled  to  the 
support  not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  also  of  their  neighbours 
in  the  manufacturing  districts — to  all  that  support  which  it 
has  hitherto  so  handsomely  received  (loud  cheers).  Gentle- 
men, I  might  say,  if  its  claims  required  to  be  set  before  you — 
that  if  you  have  looked  around  you  to-day,  you  will  have 
found  evidence  sufficient  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  this  society  in  this  district,  owing  to  gentlemen  connected 
with  it.  The  meeting  of  this  day  has  been  graced  with  many 
of  the  jewels  of  agriculture — the  "Necklaces"  and  the  "Brace- 
lets "  of  the  north  have  decked  it  as  well  as  the  "  Butterflies  " 
of  the  south  (cheers).  I  say  that  you  may  here  have  seen  the 
noblest  works  of  creation  brought  before  you,  and  that  you 
cannot  look  upon  these  things  without  feeling  your  knowledge 
increased  and  your  taste  elevated  quite  as  much  as  they  would 
be  in  looking  on  the  works  of  the  artist's  pencil  (cheers). 
There  are  in  connection  with  this  society  many  advantages  to 
the  surrounding  districts.  Here  it  has  been  brought  into  close 
connection  with  our  manufacturing  neighbours,  and  we  can 
now  feel  ourselves  brought  together  without  imagining  that 
the  manufacturing  interests  are  trespassing  on  the  domains  of 
agriculture  (applause).    We  no  longer  imagine,  when  we  see 
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mechanical  Bkill  brought  to  bear  on  a»ricnUtire,  that  they  are 
trenchiu"^  on  the  domaiu3  of  the  wheelwright  and  blacksmith 
of  the  old  era.  That  has  been  illustrated  here  to-day  by  many 
specimens.  A  better  understanding  has  been  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  those  implements ;  farmers  have  begun  to 
find  themselves  benefited  by  the  use  of  them ;  and,  as  the  im- 
plement makers  themselves  will  admit,  they  hare  been  well 
patronised  by  the  farmers,  who,  although  they  may  be  slow  in 
adopting  new  methods  and  new  implements,  are  constantly  in- 
quiring after  the  best  means  of  forwarding  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  No  one  who  has  attended  these  meetings  can 
fail  to  see  the  benefit  which  has  arisen  from  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  communities  understanding  each  other's  in- 
terests ;  and  I  cannot  sit  down  without  saying  that  it  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that,  although  our  meeting 
is  held  in  a  district  that  was  considered  very  unfavourable 
for  some  descriptions  of  stock,  a  better  show  has  not  been 
seen  (applause).  I  can  say  that  never  has  a  pleasauter  duty 
been  cast  Upon  mc  than  I  have  had  in  connexion  with  this 
meeting.  I  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  good  feeling  that  has 
existed  between  all  classes  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  my 
Only  regret  is,  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  one  so  incompetent 
as  myself  to  respond  to  this  toast  (cheers). 

Lord  Greenock  proposed,  "Success  to  the  Royal  and 
other  agricultural  societies  of  England,"  and  coupled  with  it 
the  health  of  Mr.  Hammond. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  honours. 

Mr.  Hammond  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  return  thanks  at 
a  meeting  of  a  sister,  though  younger,  society.  He  had  been 
highly  delighted  with  the  show  of  implements,  for  one  reason 


—because  there  was  less  rubbish  in  it  than  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  show-yard ;  and  he  was  quite  certain  that  no- 
thing would  tend  more  to  raise  the  feeling  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  farmers  than  the  adoption 
of  mechanical  appliances.  He  concluded  by  thanking  them 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him. 

Captain  Shaw  proposed  the  health  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, coupling  with  his  toast  the  health  of  Mr.  Chambers 
(applause). 

G.  W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 

J.  Dent,  Esq.,  proposed  "  The  Judges ;"  to  which 

Geo.  Legard,  Esq.,  responded.  He  said  he  must  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  things.  That  which  he  would  call  the 
more  popular  branch  of  the  exhibition  was  the  live  stock 
which  had  been  shown  that  day.  He  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  stock.  And  as  to  the  other  department,  he  had 
hardly  ever  seen  so  large  a  show  of  implements.  It  had  been 
objected  that  great  manufacturers  were  unwilling  to  come 
into  competition  with  smaller  ones.  He  hoped  that  was  not 
so,  because  competition  was  the  life-blood  of  societies  of  this 
kind ;  and  when  it  ceased,  the  usefulness  of  such  societies 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  They  must  not  forget  that 
competition  was  one  of  the  primary  rules  of  the  society 
(applause). 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Howard  proposed  the  health  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  contrasting  their  condition  with 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

John  Greenwood,  Esq.,  responded;  and  after  a  few 
other  friendly  toasts,  the  meeting  separated. 


DRIFFIELD    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


During  the  last  week  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
has  been  in  a  state  of  exhilarating  commotion,  by  the 
repetition  of  a  series  of  agricultural  exhibitions,  any 
one  of  which  would  do  credit  to  the  industrial  enterprise 
and  skill  of  any  county  in  England.  The  first  was  at 
Bridlington,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  held  there  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  second  was  at  Market  Weighton,  including  the  dis- 
tricts of  Selby  and  Tadcaster,  and  excited  general  sur- 
prise by  the  greatness  of  the  quantity  and  the  excellence 
of  the  quality  of  the  stock  shown.  The  third  was  at 
Driffield,  on  Friday,  and  for  the  immense  number  of 
people  present,  the  superiority  and  extent  of  the  stock, 
and  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted,  completely  eclipsed  the  two  neighbouring 
shows.  Much  of  the  good  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  may  be  attributed  to  the  frequency 
of  these  agricultural  exhibitions,  which  serve  to  keep 
the  agricultural  mind  in  a  state  of  competitive  activity  ; 
and  nothing  can  more  strongly  attest  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  in  England  than  the  annual  increase 
of  these  really  splendid  exhibitions. 

The  show  at  Driffield  was  all  that  could  be  wished  : 
the  weather  was  glorious,  and  the  attendance  very  nu- 
merous. Seven  thousand  people  were  admitted  to  the 
ground,  and  nearly  .£'300  was  taken  at  the  gate  for 
admission.     Nearly  .£400  was  given  in  prizes.      The 


show  of  shorthorns  and  yearling  bulls  was  particularly 
noticeable  as  being  exceedingly  fine.  Of  sheep  and 
horses  a  finer  set  never  came  together ;  and  the  judges 
had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  different  rams.  There  were  nearly  400 
horses  on  the  ground,  of  the  finest  description:  hunters 
were  particularly  good.  There  was  also  a  good  show  of 
pigs.  Poultry  was  a  magnificent  show,  there  being  no 
less  than  260  pens,  including  23  game  cocks.  Imple- 
ments were  very  numerous,  of  which  there  were  50 
stands. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  application  of  artificial  manures  in  the  district,  the 
samples  exhibited  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
discussion  on  the  ground. 

After  the  show  a  dinner  took  place  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, which  was  handsomely  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion with  trophies  and  banners.  Upwards  of  200 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Lord  Londesborough, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  presided,  having  on  his 
right  Lord  Hotham,  Lord  F.  Conyngham,  R.N.,  W. 
Whelan,  Esq.,  from  Kent;  E.  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  Major  Arkwright,  and  T.  W.  Rivis, 
Esq. ;  and  on  his  left,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Duncombe,  M.P., 
H.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  J.  Harrison,  Esq., 
&c.     Lord  Londesborough's  band  was  in  attendance. 

After  dinner,  the  chairman  in  succession  proposed  the 
usual  loyal  toasts. 
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E.  H.  Beynard,  Esq.,  iu  very  eulogistic  terms  pro- 
posed "  The  Members  of  the  East  Riding"  ;  for  which 
Lord  Hotham  and  Captain  Duncombe  returned  thanks. 
T.  Dawson,  Esq.,  proposed  "  The  Landowners  of  the 
Riding."  Though  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  did  not 
possess  so  many  landlords  as  some  counties,  it  had  some  of 
the  largest  and  best  of  any  county  in  the  world  (loud  ap- 
plause). It  was  the  good  feeling  that  existed  between 
the  landlords  and  tenants  that  produced  such  a  gratify- 
ing state  of  things.  They  had  been  asked  why  they  had 
no  leases,  and  they  replied  that  so  long  as  such  a  feeling 
existed  they  required  none  (applause),  for  he  thought 
that  a  good  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  the 
best  lease  that  could  be  given  (Hear,  hear). 

Lord  LoNDESBOROt'GH  rose  to  reply,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  applause.  He  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  those  gentlemen  were  aware  of  the  duties  of 
landlords  to  their  tenants,  and  also  of  the  very  close  tie 
that  existed  between  them.  As  far  as  regarded  leases, 
he  would  be  extremely  sorry  to  lose  one  single  tenant 
of  those  who  held  land  under  him  (cheers).  Many  of 
those  around  him  had,  he  believed,  the  happiness  of 
being  married,  and  the  connection  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  reminded  him  in  some  degree  of  that  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  wife  (cheers).  He  had  him- 
self, with  respect  to  tenants,  occasionally  had  difference 
of  opinion  with  them  (laughter)  ;  but  he  could  say,  and 
he  believed  every  landlord  around  him  would  be  ready 
to  say  the  same  of  himself,  that  he  had  one  of  the  best 
set  of  tenants  in  all  England  (loud  cheers  and  laughter). 
He  could  say  of  them,  and  he  was  sure  that  every  hus- 
band and  every  wife  could  say  the  same  thing  after  any 
little  differences  they  might  have  had — "  Woe  to  the 
man  who  dared  abuse  either  of  them"  (cheers  and 
laughter). 

J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  proposed  "The  Tenant  Far- 
mers" J  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Staveley  in 
suitable  terms. 

Lord  LoxDESBOROTJGH  then  proposed  "  Success  to 
the  Driffield  Agricultural  Society."  He  had  no  doubt 
but  every  one  hid  been  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  stock  shown  that  day,  the  magnificent  cattle,  the 
fine  sheep,  and  those  animals  which  might  be  called  in- 
digenous to  this  county — the  magnificent  horses  (cheers). 
A  paper  had  been  put  into  his  hands  which  spoke  more 
forcibly  of  the  prospects  of  the  Society  than  he  could 
do.  It  stated  that  7,000  people  had  visited  the  show- 
yard,  and  that  £293  had  been  received  for  admission 
(loud  cheers).  Much  had  been  said  of  the  advantage  of 
increasing  their  stock  ;  but  was  it  nothing  that  7,000 
people  should  have  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  peaceful  harmony  ?  If  there 
was  no  other  advantage  connected  with  the  Society,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  prospering  it 
(cheers). 

Mr.  T.  Hopper  responded  to  the  toast. 

Several  other  toasts  were  then  proposed ;  after 
which  — 

Mr.  J.  Wheatley  proposed  "The  Labourers"; 
and  Mr.  W.  Angas  replied.  They  both  zealously  im- 
pressed  upon  the  landlords  and  large  farmers  the  pre- 


sent unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers, and  the  duty  of  making  proper  improvements  in 
their  dwellings  and  providing  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

H.  S.  Bright,   Esq.,  of  Hull,  then  proposed  "  The 
Town  and  Trade  of  Driffield." 

Mr.  F.  C.  Matthews  said  it  was  with  feelings  of 
diffidence  that  he  rose  to  return  his  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  last  toast. 
Seventy  years  ago  Driffield  only  consisted  of  mud  and 
thatched  cottages.  Brick  buildings  were  few  and  far 
between.  They  had  now  gotten  a  flourishing  agricultu- 
ral  society  ;  and  the  town  had  progressed,  and  was 
progressing,  and  was  receiving  the  attention  of  noble 
and  distinguished  individuals,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
lend  their  assistance.  The  town  could  boast  of  her 
wealthy  bankers  (laughter  and  cheers)  and  her  distin- 
guished tradesmen  (cheers).  They  were  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  not  much  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  district  consisted  of  barren  sheep-walks  and 
rabbit-warrens  (cheers).  But  now  by  the  energy  of  her 
Hoppers,  her  Jordans,  her  Staveleys,  her  Botterills, 
her  Angasses,  her  "Wheatleys,  her  Goffons,  and  her 
Hanisons  (cheers),  and  many  others  whom  he  could 
name,  the  district  had  become  a  copy-book  of  farming 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Agriculture  had  been  the 
life-blood  and  sinews  of  Driffield;  agriculture  sup- 
ported our  gracious  Queen  on  the  throne,  our  nobles, 
our  manufacturers,  our  commerce;  agriculture  sup- 
ported our  navy,  our  noble  and  gallant  soldiers  who 
fought  our  battles ;  agriculture  supported  the  labouring 
classes  ;  agriculture  supported  all  towns,  all  trades,  all 
nations  (loud  cheers).  And  therefore  it  was  that,  no 
matter  whatever  might  be  the  topic,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  subjects  connected  with  agriculture 
should  be  introduced  for  discussion — it  mattered  not 
whether  at  ordinaries  or  agricultural  gatherings— for 
they  contributed  not  only  to  scientific  knowledge,  but 
to  increase  the  trade  of  the  district  (cheers).  The  trade 
of  Driffield  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  state  (cheers). 
He  spoke  feelingly ;  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
he  responded  to  the  "Town  and  Trade  of  Driffield," 
for  he  was  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity, 

Mr,  J,  Harrison  proposed  "  The  Visitors," 

Lord  F,  CoNYNGHAM  responded,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  "  The  Ladies." 

Mr.  R.  BoTTEKiLL  returned  thanks. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Judges.— Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  Ley-fields,  Newark. 

Mr.  J.  Beetham,  West  Harlsey,  Northallerton. 
Mr.  B.  Swayfield,  Pilsbury  grange,  Aahbourne, 

Bull  of  any  age,  £15,  Mr.  T.  Barber,  Sproatley;  second, 
£5,  Mr.  W.  Child,  Easington. 

Yearling  bull,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Child,  Easington;  second,  £3. 
Mr.  J,  Crust,  Garten  Field. 

Bull  calf  under  twelve  months  old,  £3,  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Anlaby, 

Cow  iQ  calf  or  milk,  £5,  Mr.  S.  Wilson,  Burton  Pidsea  j 
second,  £3,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Eastburn. 

Two-year-old  heifer  for  breeding,  £4,    Mr.  F.  Fergusor, 
Walkington ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  Driffield. 
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Yearling  heifer,  £3,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Eastburn  ;  second,  £1, 
Mr.  W.  Wright,  Sigglesthorne  Hall. 

Heifer  calf  under  twelve  months  old,  £2,  Mr.  J.  K.  Single- 
ton, Givendale. 

Fat  ox  oi  any  age  or  breed,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Wheatley,  Nes- 
wick. 

Fat  cow  or  heifer  of  any  age  or  breed,  £2,  Mr.  T.  Dawson, 
Driffield. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Roan  bull,  "  Crusade,"  Messrs,  Dawsou  and  Hopper,  a  prize, 
but  the  amount  not  yet  fixed. 

SHEEP. 
Judges. — Mr.  J.  Hopkinson,  Manton,  Worksop. 

Mr.  W.  Sonley,  Lund  Court,  Kirbymoorside. 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  Danes  Hill,  Retford. 

Shearling  ram,  £10,  Mr.  W.  Angas,  Neswick;  second,  £5, 
Mr.  J.  Borton,  Barton  House,  Malton 

Aged  ram,  £5,  Mr.  Borton,  Barton  House,  Malton;  second, 
£?,  Mr.  W.  Angas,  Neswick. 

Pen  of  five  shearling  wethers,  bred  in  the  riding,  £4,  Mr. 
G.  Walmsley,  Rudaton;  second,  £2,  Mr.  E.  D.  Conyers, 
Driffield. 

Pen  of  five  breeding  ewes,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Caythorpe; 
second,  £2,  Mr.  J.  HoUiday,  Owstwick. 

Pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers,  £4,  Mr.  S.  Staveley,  Tib- 
thorpe  Wold  ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  W.  Angas,  Neswick. 

Fat  wether,  £2,  Mr.  Holtby,  Emswell. 

Fat  ewe  or  gimmer,  £2,  Mr.  W.  Angas,  Neswick. 

SPECIAL    PRIZES,    by    the    Right    Honourable    Lord 

LONDESBOROUGH. 

Owner  of  best  pen  of  ten  breeding  ewes,  having  had  lambs 
ill  1856,  £7,  Mr.  E.  D.  Conyers,  Driffield;  second,  £3,  Mr. 
G.  Walmsley,  Rudston. 

Owner  of  the  best  four-year-old  hunting  mare  or  gelding, 
£10,  Mr.  J.  Dalby,  Corpslanding. 

HORSES. 
Judges. — Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hobson,  Kettleby  Thorpe,  Brigg. 
Mr.  H.  Bowser,  Faxfleet,  Howden. 

Stallion  for  hunters,  £7,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Marton  Lodge, 
"  Galaor" ;  second,  £3,  Messrs.  Hepworth  and  Wilson,  "  The 
Era." 

Stallion  for  coach  horses,  £7,  Mr.  Sergison,  Holme,  "  Em- 
peror" ;  second,  £3,  Mr.  Holliday,  Newland,  "  Napier." 

Stallion  for  roadsters,  £7,  Mr.  P.  Ramsden,  "  Wildfire" ; 
second,  £3,  Mr.  P.  Ramaden,  "  Phenomenon." 

Stallion  for  agricultural  purposes,  £7,  J.  and  W.  Jackson, 
"  Jack's  Alive" ;  second,  £3,  Messrs.  Ellerington,  "  Highland 
Chief." 

Mare  and  foal  for  hunting,  £5,  Mr.  H.  Lambert,  Wauldby. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding,  £5,  Mr.  J.  B.  Barkworth,  Cot- 
tin  gham  Caatle. 

Mare  and  foal  for  coaching,  £5,  Mr.  R.  L.  Wilson,  South 
Dalton. 

Coaching  mare  without  a  foal,  £3,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
Holmptou. 

Roailster  nag  or  mare,  £5,  Mr.  G.  Horsley,  Huggate. 

Roadster  mare  and  foal,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Rickall,  Warter  Wold. 

Mare  and  foal  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Angas, 
Neswick. 

Three-year-old  hunting  gelding,  £5,  Mr.  W.  C.  Harrison, 
Brandesburton  ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  Richard  Stockdale,  Skerne. 

Two  year-old  hunting  gelding,  £3,  Mr.  T.  Hopper,  Kelley- 
thorpe. 

Yearling  hunting  colt  or  filly,  £2,  Mr.  B.  Johnaon,  Froding- 
ham  Bridge. 

Hunting  filly  under  four  years  old,  £4,  Mr.  T.  Dawson, 
Driffield. 

Coaching  filly  under  four  years  old,  £4,  Mr.  J.  Metcalf, 
Burshill. 

Three-year-old  coaching  gelding,  £5,  Mr.  R.  Stephenson, 
Wyton  ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Brigham. 

Two-year-old  coaching  gelding,  £3,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Foaton. 

Yearling  coaching  colt  or  filly,  £2,  Mr.  B.  Johnson,  Froding- 
hara  Bridge. 

Three-year-old  colt  or  filly  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5,  Mr. 
J.  Foster,  Southburn. 


Two-year-old  colt  or  filly  for  agricultural  purposes,  £3,  Mr. 
J.  Foster,  Southburn. 

Yearling  colt  or  filly  for  agricultural  purposes,  £2,  Mr. 
Robert  Hornby,  Driffield. 

Pair  of  horses  of  either  sex,  for  agricultural  purposes,  regu- 
larly worked  up  to  the  time  of  showing,  £5,  Mr.  F.  Rounding, 
Kilnwick, 

Lady's  pony,  under  fourteen  hands,  £3,  Miss  Smith,  Tickton. 

Colt  or  filly,  two  years  old  and  upwards,  by  "  The  Black 
Douglas,"  £4,  Mr.  F.  Hotham,  Bainton. 

PIGS. 
Boar,  large  breed,  £2,  Mr.  J.  F.  Acey,  Preston. 
Sow,  large  breed,  £2,  Mr.  Richard  Anderson,  Sherburn. 
Boar,  small  breed,  £2,  Mr.  E.  Donkin,  Birdsall. 
Sow,  small  breed,  £2,  Mr.  G.  Ringrose,  Flixton. 
Store  pig,  the  property  of  a  labourer  or  working  mechanic, 
£2,  John  Storry,  Warter;  second,  £1,  H.  Gibson,  Watton. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 
Judges.— Mr.  T.  Hooper,  Mr.  Wheatley,  Mr.  R.  Fisher,  Mr. 
H.  Owstou,  Mr.  R.  Kirby,  Mr.  W.  Topham,  Mr. 
C.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Matthews,  Driffield,  manure  drill,  10s. 

Mr.  Sawney,  Beverley,  winnowing  machine,  £1 ;  ditto, 
pulping  machine,  53. ;  potato  ditto,  5s. ;  chafif  cutter,  £1 ; 
scarifier,  10s. ;  weighing  machine,  5s. 

Messrs.  Puckering  and  Houlgate,  dog  cart,  £2. 

Mr.  T.  Puckering,  collection  of  implements,  £3. 

Mr.  E.  Gibson,  press  drill,  IDs. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  Beverley,  and  Crosskill,  Beverley, 
collection  of  implements,  £5. 

Mr.  Patterson,  Beverley,  mill  for  agricultural  purposes,  &c., 
£2  10s. 

Mr.  Buxton,  Malton,  oat  mill,  £1. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  Coninsbro',  drag,  5s. 

Mr.  Pinkney,  Burlington,  horse  rake,  53. 

Mr.  Belt,  West  Lutton,  iron  harrow,  scuffler,  and  plough, 
£1. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Bridlington,  patent  stubble  skim,  Ss. 

Mr.  Teale,  Holme,  drag  harrow,  £1  lOs. 

Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son,  Grantham,  steam  thrashing  ma- 
chine, £5. 

Mr.  Stones,  Hull,  fire  engine,  5s. 

Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Driffield,  portable  corn  mill,  Cambridge 
roller  and  seed  drill,  and  turnip  drill,  £2  lOs. 

Mr.  Patch,  Frodingham,  improved  hook  of  waggon  pole,  10s. 

Mr.  Coultas,  Rudston  waggon,  £1. 

Messrs.  Fowler  and  M'CoUin,  Hull,  pan  tile  machine,  153. 

Mr.  Dale,  of  Bridlington,  collection,  £1. 

Messrs.  Oxley  and  Co.,  Beverley,  pair  of  wheels,  53. 

Mr.  M'Conuel,  Beverley,  cart,  £1. 

Mr.  R.  Levitt,  Naffertou,  pea  skim,  5s. 

Mr.  W.  Aufield,  Driffield,  corn  mill,  10s. 

Mr.  Shepherdson,  Tibthorpe,  presser  with  drill,  £1. 


WHY  THE  DURHAM  OR  SHORTHORNED 
CATTLE  STAND  TRANSCENDENT  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Sir, — For  many  years  it  has  been  as  great  a  rarity  to  see  a 
longhorn,  Hereford,  or  Devon  cow,  amongst  the  great  milk- 
men in  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  to  see  a  white  crow  in  England. 
For  a  long  time  these  great  sellers  of  milk  in  London  have 
preferred  the  large  old  kind  of  shorthorns,  because  they  gave  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  longhorn,  Devon,  or  Here- 
ford. And  as  the  above  milkmen  sell  their  milk  by  measure, 
they  seldom  purchase  any  but  the  shorthorued  breed,  and  of 
the  old  kind,  the  pure-bred  Durhams  costing  too  much  money, 
those  bought  being  kept  for  their  milk  only,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  common  kind  of  shorthorned  heifers  and  cows 
being  worth  more  to  the  milk-sellers  than  many  other  kinds 
of  cattle.  The  pure-bred,  early-maturity  Durhams  stand  pre- 
eminent in  price.  The  superexcellent  bull  "  Butterfly,"  being 
sold  to  a  foreigner  for  1,200  guineas,  has  astonished  the 
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breeders  of  all  other  kinds  of  cattle  ;  aud  the  breeder  of  the  said 
bull  haviug  been  offered  800  guineas  for  a  cow  and  heifer  to  ac- 
company "  Butterfly"  to  his  fresh  home,  is  a  stunner  !  Well  may 
the  Durham  cattle  be  iu  the  ascendant :  but  are  we  acting 
wisely  by  selling  our  best  blood  to  foreigners?  Let  the 
breeders  of  English  cattle  take  care  the  foreigners  do  not  beat 
us  with  our  own  weapons,  by  putting  the  best  instruments  in 
their  hands  we  have.  The  wise  monarch,  Napoleon  III., 
will  soon  have  the  best  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  in  all  parts  of 
France;   and  as  the  best    of   servants,  alias    bailiffs,  &c., 


have  their  price,  the  French  will  soon  have  the  best  of  our 
servauts,  as  well  as  our  cattle  and  sheep,  to  look  after  them ; 
and  we  may  expect,  in  a  few  years,  if  Napoleon  lives,  to  see 
London  greatly  supplied  with  Freuch-fed  beef  and  mutton.  It 
is  very  lucky  for  all  those  who  have  a  herd  of  well-bred  Durham 
cattle,  I  mean  with  a  good  pedigree :  there  will  be  plenty  of 
foreigners  to  purchase  them,  at  high  prices,  which  will  lead 
the  English  breeders  to  give  more  money  for  the  best-bred 
shorthorns.  Samukl  Arnsby. 

18,  Norfolk-street,  Hyde  Park,  Aug,  llli,  1856. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 

MEETING  AT  INVERNESS. 


In  another  year  or  two  "  the  Capital  of  the  High- 
lands "  will  be  much  more  accessible  than  it  was  during 
the  celebration  of  the  late  Meeting.  At  present  there 
is  but  one  line  of  railway  running  into  Inverness ;  and 
that,  going  in  the  direction  of  Aberdeen,  breaks  down 
after  traversing  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
leaves  the  traveller  once  more  to  try  posting  and 
coaching.  However  agreeable  a  change  this  may  be  to 
the  man  with  one  hat  and  a  black  bag,  it  is  a  means  of 
transit  scarcely  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
time,  or  more  especially  of  the  present  season. 
Tourists,  grouse-shooters,  and  fishermen  joined  ac- 
cordingly with  the  agriculturist  in  the  rush  from  the 
Huntley  Station,  every  one  in  the  first  instance  eager 
for  the  box  of  the  mail  or  "  The  Defiance,"  though  well 
content,  after  a  few  moments'  experience,  with  a  seat 
on  the  roolj  behind,  or  even  inside,  so  that  he  could  get 
on  "somehow."  It  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  success  of  any  such  occasion  now  greatly  depends 
on  the  railway  accommodation  it  can  offer.  Still, 
despite  the  general  application  of  this  rule,  there  may 
be  yet  exceptions;  and  Inverness  was  one  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  fifty  miles  of  road-work,  the  fight- 
ing for  places,  the  want  of  horses,  and  so  forth,  In- 
verness could  have  been  well  filled  from  the  Aberdeen 
side  alone.  As  it  was,  every  other  quarter  con- 
tributed its  due  share,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  into 
the  town  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  getting  out 
again. 

Under  these  circumstances  many  have  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  postpone  the 
visit  of  the  Society  for  this  "  year  or  two."  The  event 
hardly  justifies  any  such  forebodings  of  failure.  The 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  as  its 
title  in  some  degree  implies,  has  long  since  extended  its 
uses  beyond  that  object  for  which  it  was  originally  es- 
tabhshed.  The  Highland,  however,  is  still  its  own 
home,  and  the  Meeting  at  Inverness— no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  causes  we  have  intimated — was 
essentially  a  home-show.  Scotland  generally  had  of 
course  her  representatives ;  but  farther  than  this,  the 
stranger  visitor  or  exhibitor  met  one  only  at  long  in- 
tervals. Such  a  limit  at  any  rate  afforded  something 
of  a  satisfactory  test,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promised 
more  encouragement  to  those  from  the  immediate  dis- 


trict who  were  bold  enough  to  enter.  In  neither  case 
was  there  anything  to  complain  of.  Inverness,  agri- 
culturally considered,  is  pronounced  to  have  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  since  the  last  gathering,  held  hero 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  since;  while  the  prize-list  will 
tell  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  country,  how 
many  "  a  neebor  laddie  "  has  distinguished  himself. 

As  an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  that  at  Inverness,  like 
most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Highland  Society,  de- 
ponded  almost  entirely  upon  one  especial  department. 
The  Southron,  who  at  the  shows  not  only  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  but  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, the  Yorkshire,  and  others,  has  been  wont  to  find 
such  interminable  ranges  of  machinery  and  such  ex- 
citing trials  awaiting  him,  could  scarcely  help  feeling 
disappointed  with  what  he  saw  at  Inverness.  Even 
this  is  naturally  an  improvement,  and  by  statistics  a 
striking  one,  on  what  has  been ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  presence  of  English  makers  was  sadly  missed. 
So  far  North,  however,  and  with  such  doubtful  accom- 
modation in  the  way  of  carriage,  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected.  Neither  Crosskill  nor  the  Howards, 
who  both  did  so  much  at  Berwick,  sent  on.  In  fact,  the 
only  really  important  firm  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  was  that  of  Richmond  and  Chandler,  strong  as 
usual  in  straw  and  turnip-cutters,  and  carrying  all 
before  them.  Yet  further  came  Mr.  Bigg,  with  his 
well-known  sheep-dipping  apparatus,  duly  supplied 
with  a  model  Southdown  ready  for  operation,  and 
commanding  immense  attention.  Of  the  implements 
supplied  from  nearer  home,  the  entries  of  ploughs 
for  all  purposes  were  creditable,  useful,  and  yet  more 
promising;  while  in  the  general  exhibition  we  may 
instance  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hernulewicz— a  difficult 
name  to  ask  for — who  showed  some  gates,  hurdles,  and 
garden-chairs  that  well  deserved  the  commendations 
they  received.  His  self-shutting  gate  we  remember  to 
have  seen  before.  If  only  equal  to  what  it  assumes  to 
do,  it  ought  to  be  popular;  and  certainly  nothing  can 
work  easier.  Amongst  the  other  successful  firms  will 
be  seen  the  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  from  Edinburgh  ; 
Gray,  from  Glasgow;  Law,  from  Glasgow;  Smith, 
fi'om  Glasgow;  Sellar,  from  Huntly,  and  other  good 
makers  more  immediately  identified  with  the  locality. 
Curiously  enough,  the  famous  Scotch  farming  does  not, 
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as  with  U(i,  sccrn  to  requivo  anytliing  very  renowned  iu 
the  way  of  machinery. 

Adopting-  a  plan  that  other  societies  might  well 
imitate,  the  Highland  closes  the  business  of  the  first 
day — that  on  which  the  dinner  does  7iot  take  place— with 
a  discussion.  When  we  state  that  the  subject  turned 
here  on  the  breeding  of  shorthorns,  we  might  well  ex- 
pect to  see  some  strong  illustration  of  it  in  the  show- 
yard.  The  breed,  in  fact,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  much  in 
deserved  repute  in  Scotland  as  it  is  iu  either  England 
or  Ireland.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aberdeen, 
and  en  route  for  this  meeting,  is  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Cruiclvshank,  of  Sittyton,  who  has  perhaps  the  largest 
herd  of  any  breeder  iu  the  three  kingdoms-^above  a 
hundred  cows,  all  carefully  selected,  and,  thanks  to  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Stratford,  every  one  with  a  herd- 
book  pedigree.  Mr.  Cruickshank  was  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor at  Inverness ;  though  there  was  some  doubt  up 
to  the  last  as  to  whether  the  boats  with  his  stock  would 
get  in  soon  enough,  in  consequence  of  the  fog — some 
we  believe  never  reached  the  yard  at  all. 

A  name  yet  better  known  in  the  South  from  his  suc- 
cess with  the  shorthorns  is  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Athelstaneford.  He  was  not,  however,  an  exhibitor  at 
this  meeting.  Indeed,  his  late  experience  in  the  show- 
yard  has  not  been  encouraging.  His  famous  cow,  "  the 
Rose  of  Summer,"  so  often  a  winner  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  was  condemned  iu  Paris  as  being  too 
fat  for  breeding  purposes ;  while,  to  add  to  this  dis- 
comfiture, she  died  within  a  week  after  her  return 
Lome,  As  another  instance  of  what  this  breed  is  now 
fetching,  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  recently 
refused  nine  hundred  guineas  for  her. 

Despite,  however,  these  drawbacks,  rough  weather, 
or  hard  fortune,  the  display  of  shorthorns  at  Inverness 
was  something  more  than  respectable.  Certainly  it 
was  one  of  the  most  uneven  ever  brought  together ;  the 
excellence  of  many  animals  only  forcing  a  sti'onger  con- 
trast with  others  placed  beside  them.  The  breeders  or 
exhibitors,  of  some  of  the  cows  more  particularly,  have  a 
good  deal  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  purity  of  a  shorthorn,  or 
they  never  could  have  entered  the  specimens  they  did. 
The  first  and  second  prize  bulls  met  only  the  week  pre- 
viously at  the  local  society's  show  in  Aberdeen,  where 
they  reversed  the  positions  they  held  here — Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  Baron,  an  Irish-bred  beast,  taking  the  first 
prize,  and  Mr.  Harvey's  the  second.  As  Mr. 
Cruickshank  is  the  breeder  of  the  other  bull,  any 
disappointment  to  him  in  not  again  standing  first 
must  be  considerably  modified.  The  two  were  un- 
questionably, by  far  the  best  animals  of  the  breed,  and 
the  point  between  them  was  thought  either  way  to  be  a 
very  nice  one.  Mr.  Cruickshank's  i)rize  cow  was 
another  excellent  representative  of  this  herd;  in  fact 
it  was  altogf'ther  a  little  too  strong  for  other  exhibitors 
who  may  not  have  gone  so  deei>Iy  inttj  the  pursuit. 
Notwithstanding  the  poor  appearance  of  some  oftliecows, 
the  picked  animals  were  generally  to  be  taken  from  tho 
aged  classes.  Treated  fairly  as  other  kinds  of  stock,  and 
not  pampered  for  mere  bIww,  it  is  aquestion  still,  whether 
Scotland  will  develope  the  shorthorns  as  kindly  as  some 


more  gonial  climates  and  generous  soils.  Many  of  the 
young  animals  looked  stunted  and  small.  The  first- 
prize  two-year-old,  however,  Mr.  Willis's  "  Water 
King,"  bred  in  Yorkshire,  found  a  purchaser  at  a  hun- 
drcd  and  fifty  guineas,  the  buyer  being  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

Passing  down  the  line,  we  come  next  to  the  true 
character  of  a  Scotch  meeting— to  the  rough  High- 
landers, the  sleek  Polled  Angus,  and  the  ragged  Ayrshires, 
Of  these,  the  Polled  Angus  had  a  long  way  the  pre- 
ference ;  indeed,  though  but  few  in  numbers,  they  had 
for  general  merit  the  call  of  the  whole  yard.  There 
was  not  a  bad  beast  amongst  them ;  and  Mr.  M'Combie 
might  himself  furnish  an  exhibition.  His  first  prize 
bull  had  all  his  Paris  honours  fresh  upon  him,  and  was 
deservedly  something  of  "  a  liou."  In  the  young  bulls, 
though,  there  were  some  that  will  grow  up  to  him  ; 
l^rized  and  unprized,  we  never  remember  in  any  breed 
with  so  few  exhibited  to  have  seen  so  many  capital 
entries — such  rare  heads,  broad  chests,  and  well  covered 
forms.  It  will  be  surprising  if  this  sort  does  not  come 
more  into  fashion  with  all  of  us,  either  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  or  their  value  for  crossing.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  French  "  took  to  them"  more  than 
to  any  other  breed,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  our 
neighbour's  judgment  that  this  should  be  i-ecorded. 
The  Highlanders,  of  which  there  was  a  numerous  entry, 
strike  us  as  always  looking  better  at  Birmingham  or 
Smithfield  than  they  do  on  their  own  ground.  Two 
lean  oxen,  however,  were  sold  here  for  £70  the  pair ; 
while,  as  far  as  the  eye  goes,  they  would  jjromise  yet 
better  in  "  the  yield"  when  mixed  with  some  other 
kind.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  sent  a  couple  of  crosses 
with  the  Shorthorn,  deservedly  commended  by  the 
judges.  We  believe  they  could  do  no  more  than  com- 
mend ;  but  we  may  add,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  cross  breeds  should  be  made  a  somewhat  more 
prominent  feature  in  the  shows  of  this  Society  thau 
they  are  allowed  to  be  at  present.  The  Ayrshires 
generally  were  pronounced  to  be  only  indifferent. 
Their  test,  however,  as  we  take  it,  is  not  in  appearance, 
and  the  dairymaid  rather  than  the  butcher  might  prove 
the  better  judge  of  their  worth. 

The  sheep  show  was  altogether  a  good  one.  The 
Southdowns  never  came  out  so  well  in  the  North ;  both 
Jonas  Webb's  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  flocks  con- 
tributing to  the  entry.  The  leading  man  here,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Aitcheson,  of  Alderston,  and  his  aged  ram, 
especially,  is  a  wonderful  sheep.  The  breed  does  not 
seem  to  increase  much  in  popularity  in  these  quarters, 
but  what  were  shown  were  nearly  all  commendable. 
A  more  favourite  sort  is  the  Leicester,  of  which  the 
entry  of  aged  rams  was  very  strong.  It  may  be  some 
criterion  of  their  excellence  when  we  say  that  Mr, 
Collie's  Paris  prize  sheep  was  "nowhere,"  He  looked, 
to  our  judgment,  but  in  indifterent  trim,  and  was  evi- 
deutly  none  the  better  for  his  trip.  Mr.  Simson,  who 
took  so  many  of  the  prizes,  has  been  long  known  as  a 
breeder  and  successful  exhibitor  at  his  local  shows,  but 
he  never  previously  occupied  so  high  a  position  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Hjgliland  Society  as  he  has  this  year 
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reached.  His  perseveraace  is  at  length  and  deservedly 
reaping  its  reward.  Of  the  Cheviots  we  believe  we  have 
seen  a  better  lot^tliat  at  Berwick,  for  example.  The 
Messrs.  Brydon,  however,  were  in  great  force ;  but  the 
whole  entry  struck  us  as  being  hardly  up  to  that  useful 
character  which  has  met  us  on  former  occasions.  Mr. 
Brydon,  of  Kenuelhead,  was  yet  more  successful  with 
another  of  the  native  breed,  the  horned  blackfaced.  We 
have  the  word  of  one  of  the  sheep  judges  for  recording  his 
pen  of  gimmers  as  about  the  best  ever  shown.  Messrs, 
Macdonald  and  Blacklock  also  deserve  mention  for 
their  entries ;  and  the  picturesque  heads  of  some  of 
their  rams  were  things  to  covet,  Tlie  whole  effect,  too, 
was  well  preserved,  aj&  the  breeder,  duly  kilted  and 
plaided,  stood  by  the  side  of  his  favourite  mountaineer. 

Amongst  the  horses,  the  Clydesdales  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  there  being  very  few  of  any  other  distinct 
breed  exhibited.  The  only  cross  that  would  appear  to  be 
creeping  in  here  is  with  the  Cleveland.  There  were  a 
few  shown  as  such,  and  a  few  more,  we  fancy,  without 
the  fact  being  announced.  The  first  prize  horse  and 
the  first  prize  mare  were  both  famous  samples  of  the 
sort :  for  general  preference  we  should  have  gone  to  the 
mares.  Somehow  or  other,  it  does  not  do  to  judge  a 
Clydesdale  stallion  reined  up.  To  see  him  to  advan- 
tage you  must  see  him  out,  and  then  you  can  under- 
stand the  value  placed  upon  him.  We  were  glad  to 
find  the  Highland  Society  is  extending  this  department 
beyond  horses  merely  for  agricultural  purposes.  There 
was  an  excellent  class  of  Galloways  and  ponies,  a  few 
njachiners,  and  at  any  rate  one  thorough-bred  stallion 
parading  up  and  down.     We  take  it  as  a  good  omen. 

If  the  merit  of  a  breeding  i^ig  be  that  he  cannot 
stand,  and  can  scarcely  breathe,  then  were  the  pigs 
present  at  Inverness  of  unimpeachable  excellence. 
Our  own  opinion  of  this  contradiction  and  absurdity  is 
well  known  ;  let  a  very  good  local  authority  give  his. 
It  is  thus  the  Inverness  Courier  expresses  it : — "  We 
suppose  the  pigs  were  pigs,  though  really  some  of  them 
were  such  enormities  that  we  doubt  our  assum2>tion 
(and  the  narrative  of  the  catalogue)  on  this  point. 
They  were  hideously  and  uselessly  fat ;  some  of  them 
had  not  got  eyes  that  we  could  see,  or  that  they  could 
see  with ;  and  altogether  we  pass  from  a  notice  of  them 
with  pleasure.  There  is  no  more  valuable  animal  than 
the  pig:  he  is  the  poor  man's  f:  lend,  and  has  earned 
for  himself  an  honest  and  important  place  in  rural  life 
in  consequence;  but  overgrown  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  displayed  to-day,  he  takes  away  our  re- 
spect and  our  taste  for  bacon  at  one  glance.  We  under- 
stand from  competent  authority  that  the  show  of  prize 
pigs  was  a  good  show  ;  but  we  decline  to  add  oiu"  own 
opinion  of  the  general  question,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  make  up  theirs  at  their  convenience." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  If  the  only 
object  be  to  have  a  fat  pig,  without  reference  to  quality, 
or  any  desire  to  perpetuate  the  race,  let  us  prepare 
them  as  is  now  done  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Still,  if  either  of  the  points  we  have  mentioned  be  de- 
sirable, let  us  be  as  courageous  as  the  Parisian,  and  at 
ome  order  a  breeding  aaiiual  in  a  state  »ot  fit  to  breed 


from  out  of  our  sight.  Somebody  said,  lately,  this 
"  over-feeding  question"  was  settled.  We  only  wish  our 
experience  could  confirm  it.  Settled  it  is  so  far  that  in 
some  quarters  the  abuse  is  quite  as  great  as  ever. 

A  small  poultry  show,  a  fancy  fair,  and  a  still  more 
lixncy  ball,  where  Highland  Lairds  added  yet  to  the 
splendour  of  that  kilted  costume  in  which  they  graced 
tlie  yard  of  a  morning,  made  up  the  attractions 
of  the  week.  With  these  we  must  count  the  Society's 
dinner,  on  Thursday,  well  arranged  and  well  supported. 
The  national  characteristics,  of  course,  further  pre- 
vailed here ;  and  we  could  borrow  but  little  from  the 
progress  of  a  very  long  toast-list  that  would  be  of  much 
interest  or  import  to  the  general  reader  of  an  agricul- 
turaljournal.  Certainly, the  Honourable  Mr.  Hon ard, 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  English  Society,  politely  de- 
clared that  "he  had  seen  crops  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Ness,  which  surpassed  anything  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  England."  Colonel  Adair,  too,  was  grandly 
eloquent  on  Ireland,  England,  France,  Scotland,  ami 
Balaklava  ;  "  turning,"  once  more,  "  the  sword  into  a 
ploughshare" — a  highly  popular  metaphor  which  was 
encored  by  Mr.  Gumming  Bruce,  who  nearly  contrived 
to  create  a  diversion  by  an  ill-advised  introduction 
of  *'the  parish  school  question"  into  his  toast  of 
"  The  Peasantry."  Still,  on  the  whole,  nothing  could 
have  gone  better  ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  president, 
keeping  the  company  well  to  the  business  before  them, 
and  allowing  none  of  that  lengthy  hiatus  so  fatal  to  the 
success  of  a  public  dinner,  or  to  a  large  meeting  of  any 
kind.  His  Grace  introduced  the  concluding  toast  hu- 
morously and  truthfully  as  the  health  of  their  "  Home 
and  Foreign  Secretary,"  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell.  The  re- 
ception the  company  gave  it  can  only  further  assure 
this  gentleman  that  his  many  really  arduous  duties  of 
late  are  properly  appreciated  by  that  body  he  repre- 
sents— the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land. 


PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE,  &c. 
SHORT-HORN. 

Judges. — George  A.  Grey,  Millfield  Hill,  Wooler. 
Thomas  Sadler,  Norton  Mains,  Ratho. 
■  Attending  Member. — Alex.  Henderson,  younger,  Stempsler. 

The  best  bull  calved  before  January  1st,  1854,  twenty 
sovereigns,'  to  Arthur  Harvey,  Tillygreig,  Aberdeen  —  tha 
silver  medal  to  Amos  Cruickshank,  Sittytou,  Aberdeen,  as  the 
breeder  of  the  best  bull  ;  the  second  best,  tea  sovereigns,  to 
A.  Cruickshank,  Sittyton,  Aberdeen  ;  the  third  best,  the 
certificate  of  merit,  to  Charles  Lyall,  Kincraig',  Brechin. 

The  best  bull  calved  after  January  Ist,  1854,  fifteen  sove- 
reigns, to  Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire;  the  second  best,  eight  sovereigns,  to  A.  Cruick- 
shank ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Mac- 
kessack,  Balnaferry,  Forres. 

The  best  bull  calved  after  January  1st,  1855,  ten  sovereignii, 
to  Wiiliam  Todd,  Elphinstoae  ToA'er,  Tranent;  the  second 
best,  five  sovereigns,  to  Viscount  Strathallan,  Castle  Strath- 
allan,  Auchterardtr  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to 
C.  Smith  a:;dCo.,  Hillhead,  Nairn. 

The  best  cow  of  any  age,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Amos  Cruick- 
shank ;  the  second  be.st,  five  sovereigns,  to  Alex.  M.  Collie, 
Carsewell,  Alves  ;  the  third  beat,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to 
John  Mackessack,  Balnaferry. 

The  best  heifer,  calved  after  January  Ist,  1854,  eight  sove- 
reigns, to  A.  Cruickshank  ;  the  second  be»t,  four  soyereigns, 
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to  tbe  Duke  of  Richmoud,  GorJou  Castle,  Fochabers  ;  the 
third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  the  Viscouut  Strathallan. 
The  beat  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1855,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  A.  Cruickshank  ;  the  second  best,  tliree  sovereigns, 
to  James  Geddes,  Orbhston,  Fochabers  ;  the  third  best,  the 
certificate  of  merit,  to  James  Geddes. 

HIGHLAND. 

Judges. — John  Cruickshank,  Cloves,  Elgin. 

William  M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen. 
Attending  Member. — John  Lome  Stewart,  Coll. 

The  best  bull  calved  before  January  1st,  1353,  twenty  sove- 
reigns, to  Theodore  Macrae,  Struy,  Strathglass,  Beauly  ;  the 
second  best,  ten  sovereigns,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  M'Neill, 
of  Colonsay,  Lord-Justice-General ;  the  third  best,  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  to  Robert  Maclean,  Gordon  Hall,  Kingussie. 

For  the  best  bull  calved  after  January  1st,  1853,  fifteen 
sovereigns,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  M'Neill ;  the  second 
best,  eight  sovereigns,  to  Alex.  Stewart,  Dalvey,  Grantown. 

The  best  bull  calved  after  January  1st,  1854,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  John  Gordon,  Ballintomb,  Grantown. 

The  best  cow  of  any  age,  ten  sovereigns,  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Dunrobiu  Mains,  Golspie  ;  the  second  best,  five 
sovereigns,  to  Neill  Malcolm,  of  Pultalloch,  Lochgilphead  ;  the 
third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

The  best  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1853,  eight  sove- 
reigns, to  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  M'Neill  ;  the  second  best, 
four  sovereigns,  to  Neill  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch,  Lochgilphead; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Gordon,  Ballin- 
tomb, Grantown. 

The  beat  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1854,  six  sovereigns, 
to  George  and  J.  G.  Smith,  Minmore,  Ballindalloch ;  the 
second  best,  three  sovereigns,  to  Alexander  Stewart ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  best  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1855,  four  sove- 
reigns, to  Robert  Anderson,  Meikle  Kildrummie,  Nairn  ;  the 
secoud  best,  two  sovereigns,  to  Alexander  Stewart  ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Hugh  Fraser,  Abersky,  Inver- 
ness. 

POLLED. 

Judges.— Alexander  Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly,  Arbroath. 
James  Geddes,  Orbliiton,  Fochabers. 
George  Milue,  Haddo,  Methlic. 
Attending  Member. — Sir  John  Stuart  Forbes,  Bart.,  Pitsligo. 

The  best  bull  calved  before  January  1st,  1854,  twenty  sove- 
reigns, to  William  M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen — the  silver 
medal  to  Alexander  Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly,  Arbroath,  as  the 
breeder  of  the  best  bull ;  the  second  best,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
G.  Brown,  Westerton,  Fochabers ;  the  third  best,  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  to  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. 

The  best  bull  calved  after  January  1st,  1854,  fifteen  sove- 
reigns, to  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin ; 
the  second  best,  eight  sovereigns,  to  John  Dunbar,  Holme 
House,  Ardersier. 

The  best  cow  of  any  age,  ten  sovereigns,  to  William 
M'Combie  ;  the  second  beat,  five  sovereigns,  to  William 
M'Combie  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  William 
M'Combie. 

The  best  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1854,  eight  sove- 
reigns, to  William  M'Combie ;  the  secoud  best,  four  sovereigns, 
to  the  Earl  of  Southesk;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit, 
to  John  Dunbar,  Holme  House,  Ardersier. 

The  best  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1855,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  George  Brown,  Westerton,  Fochabers  ;  the  second 
best,  three  sovereigns,  to  William  M'Combie  ;  the  third  best, 
the  certificate  of  merit,  to  William  M'Combie. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Judges. — JohnBaird,  Lochwood,  Coatbridge. 

Patrick  Graham,  Barusof  Limekilns,  East  Kilbride. 
James  Murdoch,  Carntyne,  Shettlestou,  Glasgow. 
Attending  Member. — Peter  Drew,  Carrayle. 
The  best  bull  of  any  age,  ten  sovereigns,  to  John  Stewart, 
Burnside,  Strathaven— the  silver  medal  to  John  Barclay,  Jaw- 
Bton,  Kilbiruie,  Ayrshire,  as  the  breeder  of  the  best  bull ;  the 
second  best,  five  sovereigns,  to  Duncan  Grant,  of  Bught,  In- 
verness; the  third  beat,   the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Donald 
Robertson,  Dalneich,  Inverness. 
The  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  milk,  eight  sovereigns,  to  John 


Stewart  ;  the  second  best,  four  sovereigns,  to  John  Stewart  ; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Duubar,  Holme 
House,  Ardersier. 

The  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf,  eight  sovereigns,  to  John 
Stewart  ;  the  second  best,  four  sovereidus,  to  John  Stewart  ; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Dunbar. 

The  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf,  eight  sovereigns,  to  John 
Stewart;  the  second  beat,  four  sovereigns,  to  Duncan  Grant; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Peter  Brown,  Link- 
wood,  Elgin. 

The  best  heifer  calved  after  January  1st,  1854,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Stewart ;  the  second  beat,  three  sovereigns,  to 
Eric  Sutherland,  Shrempston,  Elgin  ;  the  third  beat,  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  to  Peter  Brown. 

EXTRA  CATTLE. 

Judges. — The  same  as  for  the  Polled. 
The  Judges  commended — Four  Highland  oxen,  belonging  to 
Thomas  Low,  Ballimore,  Grantown — Two  Highland  oxen,  Ro- 
bert Anderson,  Meikle  Kildrummie,  Nairn — Cross  ox,  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  and  another  cross-bred  ox, 
the  property  of  the  Duke,  they  highly  commended. 

HORSES. 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Judges. — Capt.  Falconar,  Foxhall,  Kirkliston, 
John  Gibson,  Woolmet,  Dalkeith. 
Alexander  Lawson,  Old  Mills,  Elgin. 
James  Steedman,  Boghall,  Roslin. 
John  Maclaren,  Monzie,  Blair- AthoU. 

Attending  Members. — Colonel  Houston  and  Major  Home. 

The  best  stallion  foaled  before  January  1st,  1853,  twenty- 
five  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Wilson,  Durn,  Portsoy,  and  the  silver 
medal  aa  the  breeder  of  the  beat  atallion  ;  the  second  best, 
twelve  sovereigns,  to  John  L.  Gow,  Raith,  Kirkaldy  ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  George  Booth,  V.S.,  Dundee. 

The  beat  entire  colt  foaled  after  January  1st,  1853,  fifteen 
sovereigns,  to  David  Riddell,  Killbowie,  Duntochar,  Dumbar- 
tonshire ;  the  second  best,  seven  sovereigns,  to  John  Collie, 
Ardgay,  Forres  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Da- 
vid Jack,  Middle  Drums,  Brechin. 

The  best  entire  colt  foaled  after  January  1st,  1854,  eight 
sovereigns,  to  Robert  Wilson,  Durn,  Portsoy;  the  second  best, 
four  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Wilson ;  the  third  best,  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  to  John  Fraser  of  Bunchrew,  Inverness. 

The  best  entire  colt  foaled  after  January  1st,  1855,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Cruickshank,  Cloves,  El!<iu  ;  the  secoud  best, 
three  sovereigns,  to  John  Mackintosh,  Auchuacloich  Cottage, 
Nairn  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  C.  Smith  and 
Co.,  Hillhead,  Nairn. 

The  best  brood  mare  foaled  before  January  1st,  1853,  fifteen 
sovereigns,  to  George  Williamson,  Auldtown,  Turriff ;  the  se- 
coiid  best,  seven  sovereigns,  to  Archibald  K.  Leitch,  luchstelly, 
Alves ;  the  third  beat,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Cruick- 
shank, Cloves,  Elgin. 

The  beat  filly  foaled  after  January  1st,  1853,  eight  sove- 
reigns, to  William  Park,  Boquhanran,  Dalmuir,  Dumbarton ; 
the  secoud  best,  four  sovereigns,  to  A.  Cruickshank,  Sittyton  ; 
the  third  best,  the  cettificate  of  merit,  to  John  Mackessock, 
Balnaferry,  Forres. 

The  best  filly  foaled  after  January  1st,  1854,  six  sovereigns, 
to  David  Riddell,  Killbowie,  Duntochar,  Dumbartonshire;  the 
second  best,  three  sovereigns,  to  John  Cruickshank,  Cloves ; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  A.  Cruickshank, 
Sittyton. 

The  best  filly  foaled  after  January  1st,  1855,  four  sovereigns, 
to  James  D.  Grigor,  Wester  Alves,  Elgin ;  the  second  best, 
two  sovereigns,  to  Arch.  K.  Leitch,  luchstelly,  Alves ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Arch.  K.  Leitch. 
PONIES. 

The  best  stallion  not  exceeding  14  hands,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
Donald  Mscleod,  Kiugsburgh,  Portree;  the  second  best,  five 
sovereigns,  to  Donald  Macleod. 

The  best  mare  not  exceeding  14  hands,  eight  sovereigns,  to 
Andrew  Oliver,  Aiitfield,  Inverness;    the  second   beat,   four 
sovereigns,  to  George  Cruickshank,  Barnhill,  Elgin  ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Peter  Brown,  Liukwood. 
EXTRA  HORSES. 

The  Judges  commende<^--Half-bred  colt  belonging  to  James 
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Canieron,  Bainakyle,  Munlochy  —  Tno  roadsters,  Gctrge 
Frauce,  Wester  Lovat,  Bo^roy — Colt  and  filly,  George  John- 
son, Springfield,  Forres — Half-bred  Cleveland  colt,  Eneas 
Mackintosh,  of  Daviot,  Inverness — Pony  gelding,  Thomas  Low, 
Ballimore,  Grantown — Pony  stallion,  Dudley  Coutts  !Majori- 
bauks,  of  Guisachan,  Canuioh,  Beauly — Pony  gelding,  S.  M. 
Boulderson,  Ord  House,  Beauly — an.l  two  pony  geldings,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTER. 

JuDGtS. — Arthur  Uarfey,  TiUygreig,  Aberdeen. 
Geo  Hope,  Feutoti  Barns,  Dreni. 
Attending  Member. — William  Forbes  Mackenzie,  Portmore. 

The  best  tup  not  more  than  (our  shear,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
Thomas  Simson,  Blainslie,  Lauder  ;  the  second  best,  five  sove- 
reigns, to  James  Black,  Knock,  Keith;  the  third  best,  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  to  Thomas  Simson. 

The  best  Dinmout  or  shearling  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Tho- 
mas Simson ;  the  second  best,  five  sovereigns,  to  W.  Tod, 
Elphin^tone  Tower,  Tranent ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of 
merit,  to  John  Collie,  Ardgay,  Forres. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes  not  more  than  four  shear,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Collie ;  the  second  best,  three  sovereigns,  to 
Thomas  Mason,  Pallinsburn,  Northumberland  ;  the  third  best, 
the  certificate  of  merit,  to  J.  Mackintosh,  Auchnacloich  Cottage, 
Nairn. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  or  gimmers,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Collie;  the  second  best,  three  sovereigns,  to 
Thomas  Mason,  Pallinsburn,  Northumberland ;  the  third  best, 
the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Thomas  Mason,  Pallinsburn,  North- 
umberlaud. 

CHEVIOT. 

Judges. — Adam  Blacklock,  Minnygaff,  Moffat. 
John  Collie,  Ardgay,  Forres. 
John  Hall,  Sciberscross,  Golspie. 
Attending  Member. — F.  N.  Menzies,  Tirinie. 

The  best  tup  not  more  than  four  shear,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
James  Brydon,  Moodlaw,  Langholm ;  the  second  best,  five 
sovereigns,  to  James  Brydon,  Moodlaw,  Langholm;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  James  Brydon,  Einnelhead, 
Moffat. 

The  best  Dinmont  or  shearling  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Do- 
nald Home,  of  Laugwell,  Caithness ;  the  second  best,  five 
sovereigns,  to  James  Brydon,  Kinnelhead,  Moffat ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  James  Brydon,  Moodlaw. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes  not  more  than  four  shear,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  William  Gunn,  Glendhu,  Lairg ;  the  second  best, 
three  sovereigns,  to  Donald  Home,  of  Langwell,  Caithness ; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Sutherland  Murray, 
Kirkton,  Golspie. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  or  gimmers,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  James  Brydon,  Moodlaw ;  the  second  best,  three 
sovereigns,  to  John  Carruthers,  Kirkhill,  Moffat ;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  M.  Gunn,  Glendhu,  Lairg. 

BLACKFACED. 

Judges. — John  Maclaren,  Monzie,  Blair  Atholl. 
James  Macpherson,  Biallid,  Kingussie. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Dalvey,  Grantown. 
Attending  Member :  W.  A.  Campbell,  Ormsary. 

The  best  tup,  not  more  than  four  shear,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
Alexander  Macdonald,  Strathmashie,  Laggan,  Kingussie  ;  the 
second  best,  five  sovereigns,  to  Adam  Blacklock,  Minnygap, 
Moffat ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Charles 
Summers,  Whitefield,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland. 

The  best  Dinmont  or  shearling  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Adam 
Blacklock;  the  second  best,  five  sovereigns,  to  ditto;  the 
third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Alexander  Macdonald. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  more  than  four  shear,  six 
sovereigns,  to  Alexander  Macdonald ;  the  second  best,  three 
sovereigns,  to  Hugh  Andrew  Johnston  Munro,  of  Novar, 
Evanton. 

The  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  or  gimmers,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  James  Brydon,  Kennelbead  ;  the  second  best,  three 
sovereigns,  to  Chas.  Alexander,  Inversanan,  Ardgour,  Bonawe ; 
the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Alexander  Macdonald. 


SOUrUDOWN. 

Judges.— Robert  Jopp,  Seggat,  Auchterless. 

George  WiUiamsou,  Auldtoun  of  Carnousie,  Turriff. 
Attending  Member  :  Robert  Simpson,  Cobairdy. 

The  best  tup,  not  more  than  four  shear,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
James  Aitchison,  of  Alderston,  Haddington  ;  the  second  best, 
five  sovereigns,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Gordon  Castle ;  the 
third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  best  Dinmont  or  shearling  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  John 
Hutchison,  Monyruy,  Peterhead  ;  the  second  best,  five  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Hutchison  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of 
merit,  R.  Scot  Skirving,  Campton,  Haddington. 

The  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  not  more  than  four  shear,  six 
soverei2;ns,  to  Robert  Scot  Skirving  ;  the  second  best,  three 
sovereigns,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  the  third  best,  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  to  Robert  Scot  Skirving. 

The  b.-st  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  or  gimmers,  six  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Hutchison ;  the  second  best,  three  sovereigns, 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate  of 
itierit,  to  Robert  Scot  Skirvius^. 

LONG-WOOLLED  OTHER  THAN  LEICESTER. 

Judges. — The  same  as  for  Leicesters. 
The  best  tup,  not  more  than  four  shear,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Huntly  Lodge,  Huntly;  the  secoi.d 
best,  five  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Scot  Skirving,  Campton,  Had- 
dington; the  third  best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture. 

EXTRA  SHEEP. 
Judges.— Arthur  Harvey,  TiUygreig,  Aberdeen. 
Robert  Jopp,  Seggat,  Auchterless. 
George  Williamson,  Auldtown  of  Carnousie,  Turriff. 
The  Judges  highly  commended  five  Leicester  lambs  belong- 
ing to  James  Kemp,  Kemptown,  Forres,     They  commended 
a  Southdown  tup,  belonging  to  William  Tod,  Elphinstone 
Tower,  Tranent ;  and  a  cross-bred  Southdown  tup,  of  T.  P. 
Bonell  Biscoe,  of  Newton,  Inverness. 

PIGS. 

Judges.— Sir  James  D.  F.  Elphinstone,  Logie  Elphin- 
stone, Aberdeenshire. 
John  Maclaren,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture. 
James  Melvin,  Bonnington,  Ratho. 
Attending  Member :  W.  Gunn,  Glendhu,  Golspie. 

The  best  boar,  large  breed,  six  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Ander- 
son. Meikle  Kildrummie,  Nairn ;  the  second  beat,  three  sove- 
reigns, to  James  Skmner,  Woodside,  Aberdeen;  the  third 
best,  the  certificate  of  merit,  to  John  Macmtyre,  Culcharry, 
Cawdor,  Nairn. 

The  best  boar,  small  breed,  six  sovereigns,  to  George  Brown, 
Westerton,  Fochabers ;  the  second  best,  three  sovereigns,  to 
John  Mackessack,  Balnaferry,  Forres  ;  the  third  best,  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  to  Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Balnagown,  Bart., 
ParkhiU. 

The  best  sow,  large  breed,  four  sovereigns,  to  James  Skinner; 
the  second  best,  two  sovereigns,  to  James  Skinner. 

The  best  sow,  small  breed,  four  sovereigns,  to  John  Alder- 
son,  Thornby,  Wigton,  Cumberland ;  the  second  best,  two 
sovereigns,  to  John  Alderson ;  the  third  best,  the  certificate 
of  merit,  to  John  Gibson,  Woolmet,  Dalkeith. 

The  best  pen  of  three  pigs,  not  exceeding  eight  months  old, 
four  sovereigns,  to  John  Alderson;  the  second  best,  two  sove- 
reigns, to  John  Cruickshank,  Cloves ;  the  third  best,  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  to  James  Skinner. 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 

Judges. — John  Gibson,  Woolmet,  Dalkeith. 
John  Miller,  Leithen,  Polmont. 
James  Steedman,  Boghall,  Roslin. 
John  Maclaren,  Rossie  Priory. 
Jas.  Stirling,  C.E.,  Edinburgh. 
Attending  Member.— Captain  Falconar,  Foxhall,  Kirkliston. 
The  best  two-horse  plough  for  general  purposes,  three  so- 
vereigns, to  George  Sellar  and  Son,  Huntly.    Robert  Law, 
Shettleston,  and  George  Sellar  and  Son,  also  commended. 

The  best  trench  or  deep- furrow  plough,  three  sovereigns,  to 
George  Sellar  and  Son. 
The  best  subsoil  plough  for  two  horses,  four  sovereigns,  to 
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James  Kirkwood,  Tranent  Foundry,  East  Lothian.  John  Gray 
and  Co ,  Uddiogston,  Glasgow,  commended. 

The  best  subsoil  plough  for  moor  and  stony  land,  for  three 
or  four  horses,  four  sovereigns,  to  John  Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  double  mould  board  plough  for  forming  drills,  three 
sovereigns,  to  George  Sellar  and  Sou. 

The  best  improvement  on,  or  substitute  for,  the  common 
plough,  iu  lifting  potatoes,  three  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Law. 

The  best  two-horae  grubber  or  cultivator,  four  sovereigns,  to 
John  Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  drill  grubber  for  green  crops,  two  sovereigns,  to 
James  Kirkwood,  Tranent. 

The  best  Norwegian  harrow,  four  sovereigns,  to  James  Kirk- 
wood. 

The  best  consolidating  land  roller.    No  award. 

The  best  land  presser,  for  preparing  seed  bed  for  grain,  five 
sovereigns,  to  Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  best  ribbing  machine,  two  sovereigns,  to  James  Kirk- 
wood. 

The  best  pulverising  land  roller,  five  sovereigns,  to  James 
Suttie,  Inchture. 

The  best  harrows  for  heavy  land,  three  sovereigns,  to  John 
Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  harrows  for  light  land,  three  sovereigns,  to  Robert 
Law. 

The  best  common  swing  trees  or  draught  bars,  one  sovereign, 
to  Alexander  and  George  H.  Slight,  Edinburgh. 

The  best  equalising  swing  trees  or  draught  bars,  one  so- 
vereign, to  Robert  Law. 

The  best  broadcast  sowing  machine  for  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
six  sovereigns,  to  Robert  Law. 

The  best  drill  sowing  machine  for  grain,  six  sovereigns,  to 
James  Smith,  Lawhill,  Auchterarder. 

The  best  horse  hoe  for  drilled  grain  crops.     No  award. 

The  best  sowing  machine  for  turnips,  four  sovereigns,  to 
John  Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  sowing  machine  for  turnips  with  manure.  No 
award. 

The  best  one-row  bean  sowing  machine.    No  award. 

The  beat  liquid  manure  pump,  two  sovereigns,  to  Smith, 
Brothers,  and  Co.,  Kinning-street,  Glasgow. 

The  best  straw  cutter  for  hand  labour,  two  sovereigns,  to 
Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester. 

The  best  straw  cutter  for  power,  three  sovereigns,  to  Rich- 
mond and  Chaudler. 

The  best  turnip  cutter  for  sheep,  two  sovereigns,  to  Rich- 
mond and  Chaudler,  Salford. 

The  best  turnip  cutter  for  cattle.    No  award. 

The  best  turnip  cutter  for  sheep,  adapted  for  attachment  to 
a  cart,  three  sovereigns,  to  Caldow  and  Mackenuel,  Palmeraton 
Iron  Works,  Dumfries. 

The  best  linseed  bruiser  for  hand  labour,  two  sovereigns,  to 
Richmond  and  Chandler. 

The  best  grain  and  linseed  bruiser  for  power,  four  sovereigns, 
to  Richmond  and  Chandler. 

The  best  root  washer,  two  sovereigns,  to  Richmond  and 
Chandler, 

The  best  steaming  apparatus  for  preparing  food,  five  so- 
vereigns, to  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

The  best  set  of  troughs  for  feeding  byres.    No  award. 

The  best  sheep  fodder  rack,  two  sovereigns,  to  James  Kirk- 
wood. 

The  best  one-horse  farm  cart,  four  sovereigns,  to  Robert 
Law.  Peter  Davidson,  Broom,  Auchterarder,  and  Robert 
Eraser,  Forres,  commended. 

The  best  stone  or  iron  stack  pillars,  with  framework,  two 
sovereigns,  to  Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.  Hernulewicz,  Main, 
and  Co.,  Glasgow,  commended. 

The  best  horse  stubble  or  hay  rake,  two  sovereigns,  to  James 
Kirkwood. 

The  best  scythe  for  general  purposes,  one  sovereign,  to 
James  Smith,  Wm.  Hanton,  Drunkendub,  Chauce  Inn,  com- 
mended. 

The  best  improvement  on  any  part  of  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine.   No  award. 

The  best  thrashing  machine,  adapted  for  one  or  more  horses, 
six  sovereigns,  to  John  Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  humraeller,  for  attachment  to  a  thrashing  machine. 
No  award. 

The  best  dressing  fanners,  four  sovereigns,  to  George  Clark, 
Forres. 


The  best  weighing  machine  for  the  barn,  indicating  measure 
and  weight  of  grain  at  one  operation,  four  sovereigns,  to  Smith, 
Brothers,  and  Co. 

The  best  weighing  machine,  indicating  from  1  lb.  to  2  tons, 
four  sovereigns,  to  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

The  best  churn  worked  by  hand,  two  sovereigns,  to  John 
Gray  and  Co. 

The  best  churn  worked  by  power,  three  sovereigns,  to  Philip 
Hunter,  Edinburgh. 

The  best  cheese  press,  two  sovereigns,  to  Thomas  J.  L. 
Brooke,  Mere  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

The  best  curd  cutter  for  dairy  purposes,  one  sovereign,  to 
James  Smith. 

The  best  general  set  of  the  smaller  utensils  of  the  dairy,  one 
sovereign,  to  Philip  Hunter. 

The  best  field  gate,  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  one  so- 
vereign, to  Hernulewicz,  Main,  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and 
London  ;  and  another  belonging  to  Hernulewicz,  Main,  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  commended. 

The  best  field  gate,  not  constructed  entirely  of  iron.  No 
award. 

The  best  six  iron  hurdles  for  a  fence  to  retain  cattle,  two  so- 
vereigns, to  Hernulewicz,  Main,  and  Co. 

The  best  set  of  traverse  divisions,  rack,  and  manger  for  farm 
stables,  two  sovereigns,  to  Hernulewicz,  Main,  and  Co. 

The  best  set  of  farm  harness,  one  sovereign,  to  Francis 
Campbell,  Inverness. 

The  best  set  of  tools  for  cutting  field  drains,  one  sovereign, 
to  William  Cadell,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Cramond. 

The  best  set  of  tools  fcr  cutting  open  drains  in  hill  pastures, 
one  sovereign,  to  William  Cadell,  Sons,  and  Co. 

The  best  dynamometer  for  general  purposes,  five  sovereigns, 
to  Alexander  and  George  Slight. 

EXTRA  IMPLEMENTS. 
The  Judges  commended — horse  hoe,  or  drill  harrow,  be- 
longing to  P.  Macgtegor  and  Sous,  Keith.  Yester  plough  for 
two  horses,  Alexander  and  G.  H.  Slight.  Tweeddale  plough 
for  four  horses,  Alexander  and  G.  H.  Slight.  Tweeddale 
trench  plough  for  four  horses,  Alexander  and  G.  H,  Slight. 
Scam  chain  and  pulley  for  four  horse  yoke,  Alexander  aud  G. 
H.  Slight.     Steam  eugiae,  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Sheep-dipping  apparatus  on  wheels,  belonging  to  Thomas 
Bigg,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London, 
highly  commended. 

Sheep-dipping  apparatus,  with  iron-barred  drainer,  belonging 
to  Thomas  Bigg,  London,  commended. 

GENERAL  COLLECTION. 

Specimen  of  ornamental  fences  for  gardens,  aud  specimens 
of  iron  and  wire  camp  stools,  commended ;  six  royal  Albert 
garden  chairs,  hiqhly  commended ;  royal  Balmoral  garden 
chair,  two  royal  Victoria  garden  chairs,  six  poultry  feeders, 
long  pig  trough,  and  sack  holder  and  barrow,  commended — all 
belonging  to  Hernulewicz,  Main,  and  Co. 

Patent  turnip  cutter,  oilcake  crusher,  aud  iaiproved  sack 
holder,  Richmond  and  Chandler,  commended. 

Collection  of  glazed  troughs  for  cattle,  horse  mangers,  &c., 
John  Robson,  26,  Commerce-street,  Glasgow,  commended. 

Collection  of  flower  vases,  pedestals,  ciiimney  cans,  &c.,  John 
Wauchope,  of  Edmonstone,  Dalkeith,  highly  commended. 

Wrought  iron  lodge  entrance  gate,  carriage  road  gate,  iron 
and  wire  arches  for  gardens,  two-horae  swing  plough,  iron 
plough  guide,  drill  harrow,  iron  tar  barrow  apparatus,  iron 
cheese  press,  wire  flakes  for  enclosing  sheep,  wire  netting  for 
enclosing  sheep,  wire  netting  for  enclosing  poultry — all  belong- 
ing to  Young,  Peddie,  and  Co.,  commended. 


THE  BREEDING  OF  SHORTHORNS  : 

HOW  FAB,  AND  UNDER  WHAT  CIRCUMSTANCES,  MIGHT  THEY  BE 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY  CEOSSED  ?  AND  COULD  AN  ANIMAL  HAVING 
A  CROSS  IN  ms  PEDIGREE  EVER  BE  EXHIBITED  AS  A  PURE 
SHORTHORN  ?  . 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  took  place  after  the  stewards' 
dinner  on  Wednesday.  The  Provost  having  been  called  to  the 
chair. 
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Air.  Harvey  (Tillygreig,  Aberdeenshire)  opened  the  diacns- 
siou.  lie  said  it  had  always  been  the  practice  at  the  meetings 
of  tliis  society  to  have  a  discussion  on  some  topic  connected 
with  agriculture ;  and  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  having  called  on  him 
some  time  ago  to  take  the  initiative  on  the  present  occaaioii, 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  so.  The  questions  for  discussion 
were,  first,  "  The  Breeding  of  Shorthorns ;  how  far,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  might  they  be  advantageously  crossed  ? 
and,  secondly,  could  an  animal  havhig  a  cross  in  his  pedigree 
ever  be  exhibited  as  a  pure  shorthorn?"  There  seemed  to  be 
a  direct  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  this  question,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  an  impure  animal  to  become  a  pure  one,  and  a 
cross  could  not  be  a  shorthorn.  But  many  would  go  back  and 
say,  "What  are  your  shorthorns  ? — where  did  they  come  from  ? 
and  that  would  be  a  puzzling  question  ;  for,  in  the  improved 
shorthorn,  there  was  a  mixture  of  not  one  or  two,  but  of  three 
or  fonr  distinct  breeds.  It  had  in  it  a  dash  of  the  Danish,  a 
touch  of  Holland,  a  little  from  Galloway,  and  something  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tees.  The  mixture  took  place  in  the  very 
infancy  of  cattle-breeding,  and  was  so  long  gone  by  that  it 
waa  not  easy  to  say  how  it  originated.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
last  century  that  the  shorthorn  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct breed  of  cattle.  He  was  lately  at  an  exhibition  of  cattle, 
at  which  the  Red  Galloway  appeared  to  be  despised,  but  it  was 
to  these  red-skinned  animals  that  much  of  the  excellence  of 
the  im;:roved  shorthorn  was  attributable.  Colhngs  helped  to 
improve  it,  and  then  came  another  who  might  be  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  school,  A  hedge-side  cow  had  something  to 
do  with  it ;  and  though  the  pedigree  of  the  male  head  of  this 
race  was  not  well  ascertained,  it  was  from  Mr.  Collings's  calf 
"  Boliugbroke"  that  the  present  breed  sprung.  They  had  now 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  possessed  characteristics  well 
entitling  them  to  the  designation  of  a  pure  breed.  But  the 
cupidity  of  individuals  had  a  hand  in  trying  to  degenerate,  by 
introducmg  the  bar-sinister.  They  had  now  shorthorns  with 
uncertain  pedigree,  and  some  with  no  pedigree  at  all.  He  was 
only  desirous  of  opening  a  discussion  on  the  shorthorn,  for  he 
saw  around  him  the  faces  of  gentlemen  who  were  much  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  who,  if  he  mistook  not, 
were  also  willing  to  aid  in  the  discussion.  He  would  name 
Mr.  Cruicksbank,  Cloves ;  Mr.  Simpson,  Cobairdy ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, Auldton ;  and  Mr.  Milne,  who  were  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  who,  he  trusted,  would  give  the  meeting  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  For  himself,  he  had  cultivated 
the  shorthorn  breed  foi-  about  eighteen  years,  and  his  maxim 
had  been  and  was — Give  me  purity.  He  would  desire  to  in- 
culcate on  all  parties,  that  all  who  wished  to  rear  this  valuable 
breed  of  cattle — which,  among  ourselves  and  among  other  na- 
tions, was  daily  increasing  in  estimation — should  hold  by  the 
principles  of  purity  just  as  tenaciously  as  Mr.  Hope,  Fenton 
Bams,  would  hold  with  regard  to  his  wheat,  or  other  enthu- 
siastic farmers  would,  who  each  rode  his  particular  hobby. 
Purity  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  As  an  argument  in 
favour  of  purity,  he  would  mention,  that  while  other  valuable 
breeds  arose  from  crossing — and  he  meant  no  offence  to  Mr. 
M'Combie,  who  held  another  class  to  be  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world — the  shorthorn  improved  with  every  successive  gene- 
ration, and  that,  consequently,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  keep 
them  pure.  The  question  had  been  started,  how  were  they  to 
keep  them  pure  ?  The  breeds  of  pure  shorthorns  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  were  becoming  less  and  less  in  the  number 
of  their  changes ;  and  in  the  very  considerable  district  to  which 
he  belonged,  it  had  become  a  question  whether  or  not  to  intro- 
duce a  cross  among  the  pure  breed ;  and  if  introduced,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  it  definitively  settled  at  what  stage  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  pure— whether  at  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 


the  sixth,  or  the  seventh  cross  they  should  be  regarded  as 
reverting  to  the  pure  shorthorn.  He  desired  that  question  to 
be  definitively  settled.  A  difficulty  would  thus  be  removed, 
and  parties  wlio  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  rear  anothec 
class  of  stock,  through  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  rents 
of  the  farms  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  were  in  many  instances 
paid,  would  be  satisfied.  He  had  seen,  in  his  own  experience, 
after  breeding  down  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cross,  a 
bull  appear  which  could  not  be  entered  in  the  Herd  Book  as  a 
shorthorn  from  his  black  and  white  marks.  No  longer  ago 
than  the  day  before,  he  had  travelled  en  the  coach  with  a 
breeder — Mr.  Grant  Duff  of  Eden — who  then  had  heard  no- 
thing of  what  was  to  happen  at  that  meeting.  They  came  to 
talk  of  shorthorns,  and  what  Mr.  Duff  said  was  this:  "We 
are  crossing  our  shorthorns  down  here,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
cross  blood  will  not  do,  for  I  have  seen  as  good  a  black  polled 
bull  at  the  seventh  cross  as  it  was  possible  to  sec."  It  was  a 
thing  contrary  to  all  reason  and  propriety  that  at  a  seventh 
cross  they  should  be  introducing  a  black  and  white  bull  to  a 
red  herd.  It  mattered  not  what  was  the  symmetry  or  what 
the  pedigree  of  such  an  animal,  the  colour  was  wrong,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  shorthorn  stock-book.  The 
black  nose  in  the  shorthorn  is  wrong,  and  without  going  to 
Paris  he  would  eay  also  that  a  black  tail  was  wrong.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  M'Combie  if  this  was  not  the  case.  As  little 
would  it  be  proper  for  us  to  permit  this,  as  it  would  be  for  the 
black-bull  people  to  admit  a  stain  in  their  blood.  They  must 
stick  religiously  to  purity  of  blood.  At  Paris  he,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  black  bulls,  and  he  was  pointing  out  a 
liandsome  black  bull  to  a  French  gentleman,  who  said,  "  That 
bull  is  not  of  the  pure  black— those  lumps  do  not  belong  to 
the  Ab8rdeen8hire  breed"  :  he  could  not  gainsay  the  remark, 
for  his  opinion  quite  coincided  with  it.  As  they  were  arrang- 
ing their  breeds  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  Europe,  if 
they  were  rigid  before  in  ai'heriug  to  the  principle  of  purity, 
they  must  be  still  more  so  now.  There  was  another  fact  that 
he  would  mention.  There  were  not  only  black  bulls  but  High- 
land cattle  at  Paris,  and  he  happened  to  point  out  a  very  nice 
West  Highland  cow  to  a  fiiend,  when  he  remarked,  "  She  is  a 
very  good  one,  but  she  is  too  like  the  shorthorn."  He  liked 
the  remark,  for  ther  j  stood  an  exhibitor  sticking  up  for  purity 
of  breed.  Every  breed  had  its  weight  at  this  show,  as  it  had 
at  Paris ;  let  us  therefore  keep  each  of  them  pure.  Each  has 
its  own  points,  which  will  in  time  develop  themselves  probably 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  produced  in  the  shorthorn. 
It  was  not  merely  selection  in  the  breeding  stock,  nor  was  it 
simply  the  breed,  but  success  depended  also  upon  giving  the 
same  attention  to  preserving  the  purity  of  the  blood.  If  they 
leaned  on  pure  stock,  let  them  stick  to  pure  stock ;  if  they 
crossed,  let  them  keep  to  crosses ;  and  if  a  new  breed  should 
arise,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  let  the  same  pro- 
minence in  competition  be  given  to  it,  let  it  have  the  same 
attention  at  the  hands  of  breeders,  the  same  premiums  from 
our  societies,  as  the  three  distinctive  breeds  we  already  possess 
(cheeis). 

Mr.  Williamson  (Auldtown),  said  he  had  always  been  a 
breeder  of  the  crosses  of  Aberdeenshire ;  but  he  could  say 
this,  that  he  held  cattle  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  cross  which 
were  deeply  tainted  with  the  black  cattle  blood.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  confirm  Mr.  Harvey's  statement  on 
that  subject,  and  regretted  he  could  say  nothing  more  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Collie  (Ardgay),  said  he  had  paid  little  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  shorthorns,  compared  to  many  gentlemen  in 
the  room,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Harvey  as  to  the  import- 
ance to  gentlemen  who  had  shorthorn  stock  of  keeping  them 
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as  pure  as  possible.  It  was  not  uecessary  to  go  back  and  ask 
how  the  shorthorn  breed  originated.  They  found  a  breed  ex- 
isting in  the  country  as  pure  as  they  could  desire,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  preserve  it  as  pure  as  possible.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  go  to  a  cross  to  try  to  purify  it,  for  it  was  already 
almost  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  wish. 

Mr.  Geddes  (Orbliston),  said  his  sentiments  coincided  with 
those  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  recapitulate.  He  must  say  this,  however,  that  he  fully 
estimated  ho v/ uecessary  it  was  to  maintain  purity  of  blood, 
and  that  it  should  be  kept  up  without  alloy.  As  to  its  use  in 
other  respects  he  had  his  doubts,  for  he  was  aware  of  instances 
of  a  fourth  or  fifth  cross  being  such  that  from  the  appearance 
he  would  defy  the  most  able  judge  to  say  whether  it  was  a 
pure  breed  or  not,  while  in  other  respects  it  possessed  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  pure  breed.  But  he  did  not  say  that  any 
one  seeking  to  keep  up  a  pure  breed  should  introduce  other 
blood,  although  this  might  be  the  case  in  some  instances. 
The  purity  of  the  blood  should  undoubtedly  be  kept  up  with 
care  aud  zeal. 

Mr.  Bowie  was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting,  but  as 
he  bred  only  Angus-polled  he  declined. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  (secretary)  did  not  desire  to  take 
any  part  in  this  discussion,  but  he  wished  to  observe  that  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Harvey  embraced  two  questions. 
The  first  was,  under  what  circumstances  could  shorthorns  be 
advantageously  crossed  ?  This  was  not  a  question  on  which 
he  woul.^  venture  to  give  an  opinion  before  so  many  practical 
men ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  afi'ected  him  con- 
siderably, as  secretary  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  also  his 
friend  Mr.  Harvey,  as  secretary  to  the  Royal  Northern  Society, 
and  the  answer  to  which  would  greatly  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  was — When  may  an  animal  with  a 
cross  iu  his  pedigree  be  admitted  as  a  pure  shorthorn  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE :  Never. 

Mr.  Maxwell  :  An  animal  might  be  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion without  a  pedigree,  with  a  taint  of  a  cross  in  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  points  might  be  so  perfectly  pure  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  eyes  of  a  judge,  as  Mr.  Geddes  remarked,  to 
tell  in  what  respect  the  animal  was  different  from  a  pure  short- 
horn, or  to  say  why  it  should  not  be  exhibited  as  a  shorthorn, 
as  it  had  all  the  good  points  and  economical  advantages  of 
that  breed.  There  was  no  good  rule  to  go  by.  As  secre- 
taries, they  were  compelled  to  admit  such  animals  in  the  class 
for  which  they  were  entered,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  judges  to 
say  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  compete.  An  objection 
might  be  taken  by  some  competitor,  and  thus  a  stoppage  of  a 
show  might  occur.  Such  an  animal  might  gain  a  prize,  and  a 
challenge  might  be  given  by  some  disappointed  competitor,  on 
the  ground  that  the  animal  which  had  received  the  prize  as  a 
shorthorn  was  not  really  a  shorthorn.  In  such  a  case  the 
question  would  be  referred  to  the  judges,  but  the  judges  at 
Berwick  may  take  one  view,  and  the  judges  at  Inverness  may 
take  another  view,  and  no  rule  had  as  yet  been  laid  down  on 
the  subject,  and  no  answer  given  to  the  question  whether  such 
an  animal  was  or  was  not  a  shorthorn.  He  had  already  ex- 
plained that  if  such  an  auimal  were  entered  for  exhibition  as  a 
shorthorn,  no  matter  hotv  many  crosses  there  might  be  in  him, 
he  would  admit  him,  and  leave  it  to  the  judges,  who  were  not 
always  the  same,  whether  or  not  the  animal  would  be  allowed 
to  compete.  This  question  would  be  raised  at  the  next  show 
at  Aberdeen,  and  might  occasion  much  difficulty.  It  would  also 
come  before  the  dire^itora  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  though 
he  would  not  say  that  the  question  would  be  settled  by  any 
decision  which  might  be  come  to  that  night,  it  would  be  im- 
portant if  an  indication  of  opinion  was  given  as  to  whether  a 


rule  should  be  laid  dowu,  or  whethi.-r  it  should  be  left  open  far 
the  judges  to  decide  as  at  present.  He  therefore  ventured  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  last  question  in  Mr.  Harvey's  pro- 
position, with  the  view  of  giving  some  expression  of  opinion 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Simpson  (Cobairdy)  said  Mr.  Maxwell's  question  was 
very  difficult  to  answer,  and  for  his  own  part  he  thought  the 
present  rule  of  the  Highland  Society  was  the  best  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  could  follow — namely,  to  let  any  man 
exhibit  in  the  class  he  believed  his  stock  to  belong  to,  aud  let 
the  judges  decide  whether  it  is  of  that  class  or  not.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  present  shorthorns  were  bred  from  the  Gallo- 
ways, and  that  it  was  from  them  that  they  derived  their  short 
legs.  A  large  breeder  in  Aberdeenshire,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  of 
Eden,  used  to  hold  that  the  sixth  cross  was  pure,  but  from  his 
own  experience  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  state 
what  were  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  (Cloves)  could  say  very  little  as  to 
when  a  crossed  shorthorn  became  pure ;  he  would  make  a  re- 
mark, however,  on  a  topic  which  had  occasioned  some  dis- 
cussion in  his  district,  and  on  which  a  friend  of  his  in  Huntly 
had  written  a  book.  He  had  observed  that  when  a  polled  cow 
was  put  to  a  shorthorned  bull,  the  system  of  the  cow  seemed 
to  become  permanently  affected.  Some  good  always  remained. 
He  found  in  his  experience  that  a  cross  quey,  and  a  polled 
Aberdeenshire  bullock,  produced  as  nice  a  polled  Aberdeen- 
shire bullock  as  he  wished  to  see  in  a  showyard.  He  had  seen 
a  third  or  fourth  cross  exhibited  as  pure,  which  could  not  be 
detected  as  pure.  There  was  one  thing  he  would  say  as  to  the 
polled  breed,  that  no  animal  carried  more  or  better  flesh  than 
their  crosses.  They  possessed  all  the  properties  of  a  good 
butcher's  beast,  for  a  farm  such  as  his  own  at  least ;  and  iu  a 
third  or  fourth  cross,  no  practical  breeder  could  refuse  them  as 
not  pure  without  a  pedigree.  As  to  the  time  when  such 
crosses  became  pure  animals,  he  could  say  nothing. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  (Tillyfour)  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  as  completely  disagreed  with  his  friend, 
whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  enterprising  farmer,  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  Cloves.  Any  mark  whatever  of  impure  breeding 
was  most  distasteful  to  the  pure  breeder — there  was  nothing 
he  detested  so  much.  A  breeder  of  polled  stock  hated  nothing 
so  much  as  to  see  shorthorn  marks  iu  his  calves.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  pass  off  bulls  and  heifers  as  being 
pure  when  in  fact  they  were  crossed.  He  had  never  seen  one 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Buie  there  could  not  detect,  and  he  had 
found  the  same  thing  even  in  his  own  experience.  He  wished 
to  say  something  in  favour  of  the  polled  breed,  and  it  was,  that 
a  good  thick  polled  slot  paid  better  than  a  large  cross  one — he 
got  as  much  for  it.  He  was  one  of  those  who  depended  en- 
tirely on  his  cattle  for  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
if  he  found  that  the  Baker-street  butchers  began  to  prefer 
another  kind  of  animal  than  that  which  he  supplied,  he  would 
begin  to  think  what  he  was  about.  But  at  present  he  found 
that  he  got  as  much  for  his  small  polled  beast  as  was  given  for 
the  large  cross-bred  beast,  even  though  a  fourth  part  of  the 
weight  more.  He  had  sometimes  been  at  Smithfield,  and  was 
lately  there  in  company  with  a  practical  dealer,  who  took  him 
to  a  place  where  there  passed  by  three  small  Galloways,  a  large 
shorthorn  bullock,  aud  a  number  of  Hereford  bullocks  as  fat  as 
mud.  "  Now,"  said  this  dealer,  pointing  to  these  lots,  "  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  making  up 
your  mind  upon  breeding.  You  see  these  different  beasts ; 
well,  I  can  just  make  as  much  of  the  small  Scotch  ones  as  I 
can  by  these  great  mountains  of  flesh — as  much  by  your  small, 
firm,  broad-backed  Scotch  ones  as  by  any  crosses,  however  big 
they  may  be."    To  return  to  the  question  of  purity  of  breed. 
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be  believed  that  iu  uiuety  niue  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  cross 
blood  could  be  detected.  They  might  pass  muster  with  some 
parties,  but  not  with  those  who  knew  both  classes. 

Mr.  Brown  (Linkwood)  approved  highly  of  keeping  th<^ 
breed  pure ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  valuable  than  the  cross  between  the  short-horn 
and  the  polled,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  would 
be  considered  an  unprofitable  thing  to  cross,  for  few  could 
afford  to  keep  up  a  pure  stock.  The  country  was  much  in- 
debted to  those  who  kept  up  the  pure  breeds — for  purity  of 
breed  was  a  great  matter  in  crossing;  and  for  his  part  he 
would  always  endeavour  to  go  to  the  best  and  purest  bull,  and 
would  always  try  to  get  him  a  good  cow.  He  could  not  speak 
as  to  the  subject  of  when  crosses  became  pure,  but  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  that  never  took  place.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  Society  had  not  continued  to  give  prizes  for  crosses. 
It  took  from  the  interest  of  the  show,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  improved  by  the  omission. 

Mr.  Hutchison  (Monyruy,  Peterhead)  said  he  had  tried 
several  breeds,  and  his  object  always  was,  in  making  a  pur- 
chase, to  get  the  best  and  purest  of  whatever  he  wanted — 
having  found  it  to  be  the  cheapest  course  in  the  long  run  to 
pay  a  long  price  at  first.  He  had  seen  animals  with  a  great 
number  of  crosses,  and  the  oftener  they  were  crossed  the  less 
liable  would  they  be  to  have  any  accident  in  the  shape  of 
showing  any  of  the  points  of  a  bad  animal ;  but  if  there  was 
any  cross  whatever,  though  it  should  be  seven  or  eight  gene- 
rations back,  that  cross  would  occasionally  show  itself.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  of  that  from  what  he  had  seen  himself. 
Pure  breeds  should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  He  did  not  know 
if  it  was  still  the  case;  but  at  one  time  in  the  Channel 
Islands  a  note  of  points  was  kept  in  a  regular  herd-book. 
Whether  this  could  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  he 
could  not  say ;  but  if  it  could,  it  would  be  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  HoRNE  (Langwell)  said  that  if  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion they  were  discussing  a  practical  one  he  would  say  not  a 
word ;  but  as  to  the  utility  of  crossing,  which  was  the  first 
question  in  Mr.  Harvey's  proposition,  he  thought  no  gentle- 
man connected  with  Scotland  could  have  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  event  that  crossing  in  cattle 
and  sheep  in  Scotland  had  taken  place,  for  there  was  many  a 
district  which  would  have  paid  no  rent  had  there  been  no 
cross.  He  was  sure  that  no  gentleman  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that,  in  breeding  crosses,  there  must  be  purity  on 
one  side  at  least.  One  of  the  sides  must  be  pure,  or  the  cross 
would  indeed  be  miserable.  That  opened  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  purity  of  breeds.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
number  of  crosses  would  produce  a  pure  animal — that  was 
the  safe  doctrine  for  Scotland  to  hold  by.  Their  pure  friends, 
therefore,  must  stick  to  theii  purity,  and  give  them  their  pure 
males  and  females  to  breed  from.  That  is  all  they  (the  cross- 
breeders)  wished  from  them.  They  did  not  care  though  their 
pure  friends  should  get  as  much  as  23.  6d.  a-lb,  for  their  meat  in 
Smithfield  market,  while  they  themselves  only  got  6d.  for  their 
beef.  They  would  not  compete  with  their  pure  friends,  but 
they  must  still  be  left  to  make  something  out  of  their  crosses. 
He  defied  them  to  produce  in  any  number  of  years  a  pure 
animal  out  of  crosses. 

Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  (late  M.P.  for  Peebles)  said 
that,  never  having  bred  a  pure  animal  in  his  life,  he  was  ill- 
qualified  to  address  such  a  meeting  on  this  subject.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Home  that,  before  breeding  crosses,  they 
must  have  pure  animals  to  breed  from  ;  and,  as  crossing  was 
so  generally  followed  throughout  Scotland,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  two  questions  which  they  ought  to  dispose  of 


— one,  what  it  was  best  for  the  Highland  Society  to  encou- 
rage? and  the  other,  what  it  was  best  for  the  country  to  do? 
Now  it  would  seem  to  be  better  for  those  gentlemen  who 
lived  in  high  districts,  and  who  had  not  the  means  or  fitting 
opportunities  for  cultivating  pure  stock — it  was  better  and 
more  profitable  for  them  to  breed  crosses.  But  how  were  they 
to  get  good  animals  unless  they  had  pure  sires  ?  and,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  to  him  again  to  be  right  that  the  Highland 
Society  should  give  premiums  only  to  pure  stock,  which,  when 
obtained  pure,  others  should  take  and  do  what  they  liked 
with  them. 

Mr.  Brotciiie  agreed  that  the  stock  exhibited  should  be 
pure,  as  it  was  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  pure  stock  to 
breed  from.  He  had  no  practical  experience  of  pure  breeding, 
but  always  tried  to  obtain  a  pure  sire,  and  had  thus  crossed 
from  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and  Aberdeen.  So  far  as  his  expe- 
rience had  goue,  the  best  crosses  were  produced  from  puie 
shorthorns  and  pure  Galloways. 

Mr.  Hope  (Fenton  Barns)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Harvey 
as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  shorthorned  breed  pure  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Harvey  had  stated  the  shorthorn  was  originally  a 
cross,  he  thought  it  was  still  possible  to  produce  a  pure  short- 
horn by  crossing.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  run  the  risk  of  attempting  to  produce  short- 
horns by  crossing,  for  herds  of  shorthorns  now  existed  all 
over  the  country,  of  every  variety  that  any  breeder  might 
fancy;  and,  in  breeding  pure  stock,  they  should  select  animah 
from  herds  situated  as  widely  apart  as  possible,  so  as  to  get 
variety  of  blood.  This  was  a  better  course  than  running  the 
risk  of  failure;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the  rule  of  the 
Society  should  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Harvey  replied.  So  far  as  he  had  gathered  the  col- 
lective opinion  of  the  meeting,  they  were  all  of  one  mind  with 
regard  to  purity.  It  mattered  not  on  which  side  the  stain 
was  to  be — if  they  were  to  have  purity  in  the  male  they 
ought  to  have  it  in  the  female— and  purity  of  breed  argued 
purity  on  both  sides.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Home  remarked  with  regard  to  certain  portions  of  the  country 
which  gained  their  bread  by  their  crosses ;  but  according  to 
the  meeting,  they  ought  to  have  purity  in  the  abstract,  and  a 
regular  herd-book  should  be  kept.  It  was  hard  to  call  upon  a 
judge,  who  had  his  own  onerous  duties  to  perform,  to  decide 
upon  the  breed  of  the  animals  exhibited,  and  to  impose  on  him 
the  invidious  task  of  telling  an  exhibitor  that  his  stock  was 
impure.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  herd-book,  which 
should  regulate  the  admission  into  the  show-yard  of  pure 
stock.  He  thought  the  sense  of  the  meeting  would  be  best 
expressed  by  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  namely — that  the 
polled  Highland,  Ayrshire,  and  shorthorn  breeds  should  be 
kept  pure,  that  regular  herd-books  be  kept,  and  regular  pedi- 
grees made,  without  showing  which,  cattle  of  these  breeds 
would  be  inadmissible  into  any  showgrounds;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  meeting,  recognising  this  principle,  that  as  there  is  a 
justly  valuable  breed  of  crosses,  whether  of  one  kind  or 
another,  in  this  country,  at  all  show-yards  there  should  be  a 
certain  amount  of  prizes  given  to  them.  The  object  of  the 
Society  was  to  encourage  agriculture,  and  he  thought  it  h::rd, 
as  pure  stock  was  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  croasiu^, 
that  those  should  not  be  rewarded  who  just  exactly  did,  or 
were  prepared  to  do,  what  the  pure  breeders  only  gave  them 
the  means  of  doing. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  admitted  all  Mr.  Harvey  h^n  said 
as  to  the  use  of  herd-books  and  pedigrees,  but  if  the  soggeE- 
tion  was  adopted  he  was  afraid  the  gentlemen  o"  Ayi-saiie 
would  object  to  it.  The  proposition  means  that  no  s.Ciai&l 
shall  be  allowed  to  compete  without  a  pedigree  taken  fiom 
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■the  herd-book.  Gentlemen  who  knew  the  district  where  the 
Ayrshire  breed  is  to  be  found  iu  all  its  purity,  know  that 
many  of  the  farmers  there  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  those 
books.  If  the  resolution  were  adopted,  it  would  be  rendered 
jiu^atory  by  there  being  no  show  of  Ayrshire.  He  thought 
that,  while  the  meeting  might  express  its  opinion  in  favour  of 
herd-books  and  pedigrees,  it  might  be  going  too  far  to  adopt 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Miller  (C.E.)  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harvey  at  what 
date  he  would  have  those  herd-books  to  commence  ?  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  no  purity  of  breed  at  all. 

Mr.  HOENE  :  The  matter  of  the  resolution  might  be  put  in 
the  shape  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Directors  of  the  High- 
land Society.  Some  years  ago  they  gave  premiums  for  crosses; 
but  for  the  careful  husbanding  of  the  funds,  or  the  securing 
purity  of  breeds,  those  premiums  were  withdrawn.  He  was 
not  then  on  the  direction,  and  was  not  a  friend  to  the  with- 
drawing of  those  premiums. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  the  practice  was  changed  after  very 
careful  consideration.  It  had  been  admitted  that  good  crosses 
depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  pure  breeds,  and  the 
liublic  was  entitled  to  look  to  the  Highland  Society  protecting 
and  maintaining  them.  It  was  for  the  local  societies  to  give 
their  premiums  for  the  crosses  they  found  best  or  most  profit- 
able for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Gbaham  (Barns  of  Limekilns)  confirmed  the  remark 


by  Mr.  Maxwell  as  to  the  Ayrshire  stock.  In  his  opinioa 
there  would  be  no  show  of  Ayrshires  at  the  Highland  Society's 
exhibitions  if  the  resolution  was  adopted.  At  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  t'uey  had  already  at  their  shows  as  pure  a  breed 
of  Ayrshires  as  they  had  of  any  other  kind  of  stock.  He 
hoped  the  premiums  for  Ayrshires  would  be  raised  to  the 
same  rank  as  those  for  shorthorus,  for  milk,  cheese,  and  cream 
were  valuable  products.  He  had  been  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
found  the  meat,  the  bed,  and  everything  good  but  the  cream 
(Laughter). 

Mr.  Geddes  thought  they  were  passing  over  the  question 
of  when  a  cross  might  be  exhibited  as  pure.  He  thought  they 
might  pass  this  resolution — "  No  shorthorn  shall  be  considered 
pure  with  a  stain  of  any  other  blood  in  him." 

Mr.  Harvey  said  their  desire  was  to  elicit  truth  and  settle 
difficulties,  aud  he  thought  the  matter  might  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Highland  Society,  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  views  expressed  here  should  be  taken  into  their  serious 
consideration.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Cruickshank,  that  each 
and  all  of  the  breeds  should  be  kept  purg. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  in  the  form  that  all  the 
breeds  should  be  kept  pure,  but  that  no  formal  recommenda- 
tion should  be  sent  up  to  the  directors  of  the  Highland 
Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Chairman  aud 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    STEAM    POWER    IN    FIELD    CULTURE. 


We  have  long  beheld  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction 
the  great  impetus  which  has  of  late  years  been  given 
to  the  onward  progress  of  agi-iculture.  The  energy, 
talent,  and  capital,  the  mechanical  skill,  engineering 
ability  and  chemical  science  which  have  been  brought 
iuto  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  soil  under  the  best  practical 
management,  cannot  fail  to  win  li-om  us  our  highest 
meed  of  praise.  We  hail  with  gi-eat  gratification  those 
strenuous  aud  enlightened  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  and  are  now  making,  to  introduce  every  avail- 
able appliance  and  judicious  practice  likely  to  promote 
agricultural  advancement.  "Time  was,  when  Adam 
delved,  and  Eve  spun."  In  the  vast  and  progressive 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  "  Eve  has  long  been  in  ad- 
vance of  Adam."  Spinning  has  attained  far  greater 
perfection  than  delving ;  for  obvious  reasons :  me- 
chanical contrivance  is  applied  in  a  fixed  and  con- 
venient form  :  all  that  such  skill  and  that  scientific 
talent  can  achieve  is  brought  into  full  operation  within 
a  limited  space.  This  cannot  be  done  in  agriculture 
with  ease  and  facility;  but,  notwithstanding,  gi-eat 
progress  is  daily  making.  Throughout  this  and  the 
sister  kingdom  great  efforts  are  made  to  Introduce  into 
evcry-day  practice  the  same  powers  which  have  caused 
such  an  astonishing  increase  in  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  Mechanical  skill  has  done  much 
iu  promoting  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  The 
plough  is  now  neai-ly  perfected.  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery of  the  very  best  character  and  workmanship 
is  now  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  of  farm  husbandry  and  management.      For 


many  of  the  important  operations  of  farm  business  the 
power  of  steam  has  been  brought  into  general  use.  All 
labour  that  can  be  done  by  a  steam  engine  being  sta- 
tionary is  executed  by  steam  power.  This  is  the  rule 
already.  The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  motive  power  in  field  culture.  This 
is  the  grand  desideratum.  That  it  will  be  achieved,  we 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Indeed  it  was  shown 
it  has  already  been  accomplished,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Chelmsford. 
The  important  question  of  economy  is,  however,  yet  to 
be  solved.  Ploughing  was  effected,  well  performed, 
by  both  fixed  and  locomotive  engines.  Trench  plough- 
ing, subsoil  ploughing,  cultivating,  was  alike  effi- 
ciently done.  The  fact  is  complete.  Steam  motive 
power  can  be  applied  to  field  culture.  What,  then,  is 
it  destined  to  achieve  in  agriculture?  Its  power  in 
promoting  progress  in  manufacturing  industry  is  most 
marvellous — can  it  effect  much  in  cultivation  ?  We 
think  it  can.  It  is  the  motive  power  that  is  required  i 
all  other  requisite  appliances  are  available.  We  think 
it  is  destined  to  accomplish  a  benefit  as  great  for  agri- 
culture as  for  manufactures  :  not  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  by  administering  power  merely,  but  in  the  col- 
latei-al  advantages  that  must  follow.  It  will  ultimately 
revolutionize  agriculture,  as  it  did  the  old  spinning 
jeiniy,  and  the  still  older  distaff.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  soil,  whether  cultivated  by  steam  or  animal 
power,  has  only  certain  inherent  resources  to  be  fully 
developed.  It  cannot  be  made  to  produce  grain  so 
speedily  and  continuously  as  a  mule-frame  will  yield 
reels  of  finely-spun  thread.      But  it  will  do  this— it 
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will  set  aside  all  obstacles  to  good  cultivation.  Farmers 
will  not  then  abandon  deep  culture  to  save  their 
horses.  The  steam-horse  may  work,  and  can  work, 
with  all  his  power.  Xor  will  it  be  requisite  for  this 
steam-horse  to  tread  the  land  in  uufavoxtrable  weather; 
he  may  work  when  the  animal  must  stand  still.  Give 
him  coal,  and  give  him  oil,  he  never  tires !  What 
would  not  the  farmer  give,  in  very  many  cases  of  emer- 
gency,  to  have  such  a  power  brought  to  his  aid.  Besides 
this,  tlie  steam-horse  can  thrash  his  corn,  cut  his  chaff, 
break  his  cake,  grind  his  beans,  his  oats,  and  his  barley 
for  farm  service ;  and  then,  again,  as  a  recreation,  turn 
to  and  cultivate  his  field  to  any  extent,  and  do  many 
other  works  for  which  he  is  well  adapted.  In  drawing 
his  carriages,  his  harvest  carts,  his  dung  carts,  his 
draining  plough,  or  bis  reaper,  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  the  farmer  has  only  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  place  and  position  of  his  stacks,  or  the 
rows  for  his  manure  heaps  or  spreading.  The  same  ap- 
pliances may  be  readily  bi'ought  to  bear  in  executing 
the  work  of  each  field,  providing  it  be  do7ie  in  the 
field.  Nor  is  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ordinary  ope  - 
rations  of  field  work  that  we  view  the  introduction  of 
a  steam-motive  power  with  so  much  interest.  Our  an- 
ticipations go  much  further.  We  believe  it  will  revo- 
lutionise the  whole  order  of  farm  management,  and 
every  department  thereof.  Take  the  clays  of  this  great 
clay  country — for  the  majority  of  soils  in  this  country 
consist  of  retentive  loams  or  stiff  clays — bring  the 
steady  draught  of  windlass  and  chain  worked  by  steam- 
power  to  bear  upon  them  at  great  and  equal  depths  till 
the  whole  is  deeply  pulverised  and  comminuted  for 
every  required  purpose.  We  admit  of  no  bounds,  no 
limit  to  the  productive  power  of  such  soils  under  perfect 
culture.  We  could  point  to  many  cases  of  retentive 
clay  soils  under  such  culture,  which  have  yielded  splen- 
did crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes  successively  for  many 
years;  and  our  conviction  is  that  by  steam  appliances, 
judiciously  can-ied  out,  farmers  on  such  soils  may  be 
enabled  (with  the  usual  aids  of  fold-yard  manure  and 
artificial  dressings)  to  produce  the  most  valuable  crops 
without  intermission ;  and,  if  they  please,  successive 
crops  of  the  same  grain — wheat,  for  instance.  We 
know  it  is  now  done  upon  a  poor  clay  soil,  and  that 
without  the  application  of  any  manure  whatever  ;  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  by  atmospheric  influence  alone  suf 
ficing  to  keep  up  its  fertility,  supplied,  as  it  is,  by  fre- 
quent stirrings  or  workings  at  great  depth.  Take, 
again,  common  farm  management.  What  a  revolution 
will  the  vast  powers  of  steam  effect  in  ordinary  farm 
practice  '.  Autumn  culture  would  be  perfected,  whilst 
the  farm-horses  are  securing  the  harvest.  The  steam 
plough,  or  digger,  or  cultivator,  or  scarifier,  or  broad- 
share,  or  harrow,  or  any  other  appliance  whatever  is  best 
calculated  to  achieve  in  management  what  the  fanner 
in  his  judgment  sees  most  desirable,  can  be  set  to  work ; 
and,  what  is  better,  it  can,  as  we  have  before  said,  be 
kept  at  work  from  early  dawn  to  dark  night :  it  matters 
not  how  many  relays  of  men  may  be  required,  the 
power  we  have,  and  we  must  use  it.  Autumn  cultiva- 
tion is  invaluable,  but  it  is  scarcely  practised,  or  to  a  very 


limited  extent,  simply  from  the  inadequacy  of  means 
at  the  farmer's  command.  This  would  soon  become 
universal,  the  good  sense  of  the  farmers  would  speedily 
induce  them  to  adopt  it  generally ;  at  present  its  uni- 
versality IS  impracticable.  Again,  this  motive  power 
can  be  applied  at  all  times,  or  nearly  so.  Upon  well- 
drained  lands  no  ordinary  rains  need  impede  it ;  there 
is  no  tread  of  the  horse  to  poach  the  land ;  all  is  broken 
up,  and  a  few  hours'  sun  or  wind  will  soon  prepare  it 
for  further  working.  We  might  bring  many  instances 
to  prove  its  exceeding  usefulness  in  tliis  respect  as  to 
farm  management.  We  will  only  now  just  say,  that  it 
would  also  revolutionise  the  whole  system  or  order  of 
land-letting  or  tenantcy.  Old  covenants  would  be  use- 
less ;  new  orders  of  management,  new  rotations  of 
cropping  must  ensue.  The  farmer's  skill  and  talent 
will  he  his  guide,  in  the  place  of  an  obsolete  leasS. 
This— this  will  be  its  greatest  work  :  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  absurd  restrictions  in  most  farm  leases. 
We  shall  rejoice  in  its  prosperity. 

We  believe  a  totally  new  order  of  tenantcy  is  re- 
quired. The  advancement  of  agriculture  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  that  advantage  to  the  public  and  safety 
to  the  tenant  which  the  superiority  and  cost  of 
modern  culture  will  entail  upon  him.  He  above  all 
others  must  have  security  for  the  capital,  skill,  and 
energy  he  throws  into  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  Co- 
venants, we  know,  are  merely  to  keep  bad  tenants  in 
order;  but  we  think  all  agreements  binding  tenants  to 
certain  prescribed  courses  of  management  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  very  simple  one  substituted,  com- 
pelling the  tenant  to  cultivate  in  a  proper  and  husband- 
like manner,  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  and  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  district  county  court.  Open  courses  of 
management  must  be  granted  to  tenants,  or  improve- 
ments are  of  very  little  value,  particularly  if  carried 
out  upon  the  grand  scale  we  would  lay  down  for  ftiture 
farm  management.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
to  bind  a  tenant  down  to  a  lease  of  "  the  olden  time," 
with  all  the  new  appliances  before  him,  and  prepared, 
as  he  now  is,  by  education,  by  a  laudable  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  a  desire  to  excel,  by  intelligent  persevering 
industry,  and  by  a  ready  application  of  his  capital  to 
attain  the  very  utmost  products  which  can  be  drawn 
from  a  most  generous  soil. 


NEW  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FRAUDS  IN  THE  HAY 
AND  STRAW  TRADE.— An  act  was  passed  iu  the  late 
session  to  prevent  frauds  ia  the  binding  and  false  packing  of 
liay  and  straw.  Many  frauds  and  abuses  are  stated  to  be 
committed,  m  putting  earth,  sand,  &c.,  into  trusses  of  hay 
and  straw.  No  sand,  &c.,  is  to  be  mixed  with  hay  cr  straw 
to  increase  its  weight,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, or  within  30  miles.  Salesmen  are  to  declare  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  such  hay  and  straw.  The  clerk  of 
the  market,  upon  ccmplaint,  is  to  weigh  and  examine  the  hay 
or  straw,  and,  if  found  deficient,  to  summon  the  offenders 
before  magistrates,  who  are  authorised  to  inflict  a  penalty  of 
£10.  The  36  Geo,  III.,  c.  88,  and  this  act  are  to  be  construed 
together. 
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ON    THE    DIVISION    OF    LABOUR. 

TRANSIjATED    from    the    FRENCH 

By  L.  Mole. 


After  having  laid  down  the  principles  which  appear 
to  us  to  constitute  the  basis  of  this  important  subject,  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak,  in  a  general  way,  on  some  points 
which,  though  secondary,  do  not  the  less  possess  a  real 
practical  value.  "We  refer  to  the  division  of  labour,  and 
of  control  in  questions  of  quantity  and  quality. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  division  of  labour  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  various  operations 
amongst  many  workmen,  who  remain,  each  in  his  own 
department,  always  engaged  on  the  same  task — is,  in 
manufacturing  industry,  an  agent  of  incomparable 
power  for  the  increase  of  the  productive  faculty  of 
labour. 

Most  of  the  works  on  political  economy  cite  examples 
of  this  power,  which  would  be  deemed  fabulous  if 
they  had  not  long  since  been  verified  and  become 
facts  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  frequently  in  the  pro- 
portions of  1  to  100,  150,  200,  and  even  more,  that  it 
is  found  possible  to  increase  the  effect  of  individual 
labour  by  the  employment  of  this  ingenious  combina- 
tion, Adam  Smith,  also — who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
term,  and  who  first  reduced  it  to  a  theory,  which  has 
now  long  been  carried  out  in  practice — in  his  enthusiasm, 
describes  the  division  of  labour  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  a  civilized  over  a  savage  people  :  making 
thus  a  complete  abstraction  of  the  empire  which  the 
civilized  man  has  acquired  over  himself  in  creating 
capital,  and  employing  it  in  reproduction  instead  of 
consuming  it;  and  over  material  agents,  by  making 
them  assist  in  the  realization  of  his  own  views. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  agriculturists  that  the  opinion 
of  the  celebrated  Scotchman  is  so  easily  refutable,  and 
has  not  even  been  admitted  by  his  own  disciples  ;  for 
the  logical  consequence  of  his  doctrine  would  consign  us 
at  once  unanimously  to  the  ranks  of  the  indigenee  of 
New  Holland  and  Paponasia. 

Agriculture,  indeed,  has  not  yet  succeeded,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  succeed,  to  make  a  much  more  extended 
use  of  the  division  of  labour  than  the  indigense  in 
question.  Is  this  a  good  or  an  evil?  "It  is  an  evil, 
and  a  great  one,"  say  those  who  look  only  at  the  useful, 
and  who  consider  man  only  in  his  capacity  to  produce 
wealth. 

Although  I  am  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  useful  — 
so  great,  indeed,  that  I  entertain  but  a  moderate  share 
of  that  quasi-religious  respect,  that  species  of  worship 
which  every  Frenchman  who  desires  to  pass  for 
intelligent  and  enlightened  deems  himself  obliged  to 
profess  for  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  a  respect  and 
worship  which  are,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  exaltation 
of  the  beautiful  to  the  injury  of  the  good,  of  form  to 
the  injury  of  the  real— I  still  consider  the  useful  as  legi- 


timate only  so  far  as  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  the  good  and  the  just.  I  advocate  the  good  and  the 
just  in  the  first  place,  and  the  useful  afterwards. 

Now,  we  are  compelled  to  say  it,  if  in  the  division  of 
labour  the  economic  problem  is  resolved  in  the  happiest 
manner,  the  interests  of  humanity  are  sacrificed  to  it 
in  a  deplorable  degree.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  to  refute  the  book  of  Lemotry  and  the  attacks 
of  the  phalanxterians,  their  arguments  still  exist,  and 
have  acquired  even  greater  force  in  proportion  as  in- 
dustry developes  itself.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
a  remedy  will  one  day  be  discovered.  Perhaps  machi- 
nery will  be  the  balm  that  will  heal  these  wounds ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  those  wounds  exist,  and  the  working 
populations  of  the  great  centre  manufactories  of  Europe 
furnish  irrefragable  proofs  of  fearful  eloquence,  of  the 
disastrous  influence  exercised  by  the  division  of  labour 
over  man,  as  well  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  as  in  a 
physical  point  of  view. 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  its  harmlessness  over 
the  mental  faculties,  by  saying  that  the  agricultural 
population  do  not  possess  more  intelligence,  but  rather 
less,  than  the  manufacturing  classes.  I  acknowledge, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  ; 
but  they  must  still  admit  that  the  first  are  superior  to 
the  second  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  I  will  add,  that  if 
we  gave  to  the  labourers  in  the  country  one-fourth  of 
the  means  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  working 
classes  in  our  cities  ;  if  they  were,  like  them,  brought 
into  frequent  daily  contact  with  the  higher  and  instructed 
classes  ;  if  they  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  in- 
ventions and  improvements  of  every  kind,  resulting 
from  the  discoveries  of  science,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
we  should  see  them  rapidly  surpass  the  intellectual  level 
of  our  city  operatives. 

We  must,  therefore,  at  once  admit  that  the  division 
of  labour  carried  to  the  extent  in  which  we  see  it,  is  a 
good  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  an  evil  in  respect 
to  our  common  humanity. 

Consequently,  although  injured  directly  in  my  per- 
sonal interest  and  in  my  position  as  proprietor  of  a  large 
farming  establishment,  as  a  man  and  a  christian  I  can. 
not  but  rejoice  at  the  insurmountable  obstacle  presented 
by  agriculture  to  the  adoption  of  the  division  of  labour 
like  that  of  manufacturing  industry.  This  fact  would 
suffice,  if  that  were  necessary,  still  more  to  raise  in  my 
estimation  that  great  and  noble  profession,  and  to  show 
that  whatever  may  be  done,  and  whatever  happens  to  it, 
agriculture,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things,  in  the 
whole  as  well  as  in  the  details,  will  never  cease  to  be 
the  benefactress  of  humanity  ;   and  that  it  is  actually. 
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and  in  all  points  of  view,  the  parent  of  industry — the 
natural,  primitive,  necessary  industry — and  the  sheet- 
anchor  to  society. 

At  the  same  time,  agriculture  does  not  absolutely 
exclude  all  division  of  labour ;  and  the  part  that 
it  admits,  however  contracted  it  may  be,  constitutes 
also  one  of  the  small  number  of  points  in  which  large 
farming  has  a  marked  superiority  over  small. 

Thus,  although  we  cannot  sow,  mow,  plough,  thrash, 
dress  grain,  cut  roots,  weed  and  dress  the  land  again 
during  the  whole  year,  it  is  certain  that  in  an  extensive 
cultivation,  in  which  we  operate  upon  a  vast  surface, 
and  employ  a  numerous  staff,  it  will  be  possible,  intelli- 
gently, not  only  to  apportion  the  labour  according  to  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  workmen,  and  thus  give  to 
the  strong  the  work  which  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
vigour,  and  to  the  weak  those  only  requiring  skill  and 
attention,  but  also  to  observe  a  certain  division  of 
labour ;  to  employ,  for  instance,  always,  or  nearly  so, 
the  same  individuals  in  ploughing,  others  in  sowing, 
others  in  mowing,  &c.,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  man 
who  does  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  sowing,  for  example,  on 
a  large  farm,  must  necessarily  acquire  in  that  operation 
a  degree  of  skill  incomparably  greater  than  that  to  which 
the  small  farmer  can  reach,  who  sows  each  year  only  a 
small  surface,  and  in  one  single  day  is  engaged  in  three 
or  four  different  operations. 

We  can  apply  the  division  of  labour,  and  do  so  in 
many  operations,  even  in  the  teams,  by  having  oxen,  for 
example,  for  ploughing,  clearing, and  breaking  up  land; 
and  horses  for  carting,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c.,  &c. 

Although  this  arrangement  enters,  in  some  respects, 
into  another  order  of  ideas,  it  is  not  less  a  division  of 
labour. 

The  skilful  husbandman  extends  the  principle  even  to 
operations  of  detail.  Thus,  in  transplanting  beetroots, 
cabbages,  ruta-bagas,  &c.,  whilst  on  a  small  farm  the 
same  person  prepares  the  land,  draws  the  plants,  stretches 
the  cord,  makes  the  holes,  puts  in  the  plants,  and  fixes 
them  ;  on  a  large  farm,  one  man  ploughs  the  land  with 
oxen,  others  harrow,  roll,  and  form  the  lines  in  it  with 
horses.  Again,  whilst  women  draw  the  plants  from  the 
seed-bed,  some  vigorous  workmen,  each  armed  with  a 
double  dibbler,  and  following  the  traced  lines  without 
those  fatiguing  changes  of  motion,  rapidly  form  the 
necessary  holes,  into  each  of  which  a  woman  who  fol- 
lows with  a  bundle  of  plants  drops  one,  which  another 
woman  furnished  with  a  dibble  immediately  fixes,  by 
pressing  the  earth  all  round  it. 

This  is  an  actual  division  of  labour  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  we  should  derive  from  it  a  great  increase 
of  work  if  the  operation  of  planting  lasted  the  whole 
year.  All  agriculturists  who  employ  this  usage  more  or 
less,  and  others  analogous,  have  certainly  been  able  to 
state,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  do,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  commencement  and  the  end,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  performed.  It  is 
always  at  the  moment  in  which  the  workmen  begin  to  be 
perfectly  an  fait  at  the  operation  that  they  leave  off. 
And  it  is  the  same  year  after  year,  whatever  in  other  re- 
spects may  be  the  extent ;    for  the  time  during  which 


they  can  transplant  is  limited,  and  if  they  have  much  to 
transplant  they  must  have  several  workmen,  so  that 
none  of  them  attain  to  any  great  degree  of  skilfulness. 

All  agricultural  works  possess  the  same  character.  It 
appears  that  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  ruled  exclusively 
by  the  great  principle  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  repels 
in  an  absolute  manner  every  combination  calculated  to 
injure  that  fundamental  interest. 

Now,  I  have  said,  and  everybody  says  the  same,  that 
in  order  to  produce  wonderful  results — fabulous  profits, 
the  division  of  labour  is  compelled  to  put  this  interest 
aside. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  developed  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  in  agriculture,  what  we  can  have  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  superiority  of  large  farming  over 
small,  in  matters  of  work,  were  it  not  for  one  circum- 
stance, which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  hitherto  been 
sufiSciently  appreciated,  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
bears  heavily  upon  practice  :  I  here  speak  of  the  diffi- 
culij/  of  control — of  the  absence  of  all  exact,  rigorous 
measure  for  the  valuation  of  the  work  done,  both  in  re- 
spect of  quality  and  quantity. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  just  medium  is 
known  and  calculated  beforehand.  Besides,  a  trial  of 
a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  would  be  sufficient  to 
allow  of  permanently  fixing  the  task  of  an  operation  ; 
for  the  conditions  remain  the  same,  and  that  which  is 
done  one  day  may  be  done  during  the  365  days  of  the 
year.  Besides,  the  movement  is  ordinarily  supplied  by 
water  or  steam.  The  moving  machine,  that  obedient 
servant,  subdues  to  its  inflexible  law  the  will  of  the 
workman.  It  is  not  he  wno  regulates  the  action  of  the 
machine  ;  it  is  the  machine  that  rules  his.  In  short, 
the  facility  of  appreciating  with  precision  the  quality  of 
the  work  allows  them  almost  at  any  time  to  put  the 
men  to  job-work.  Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
operatives,  also,  will  work  in  the  same  building,  under 
the  inspection  of  some  overseers,  and  the  direction  of  a 
single  chief,  who,  in  his  office,  directs  the  whole.  And 
when  even  these  workmen  are  animated  with  hostile 
sentiments  against  their  employers,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  work  well,  to  satisfy  the  conditions  both  of 
quality  and  quantity  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
everything  is  foreseen  and  calculated  in  advance,  and 
the  control  is  wonderfully  easy.  A  large  factory  is,  in 
this  respect,  a  convoy  placed  upon  rails :  there  is  no 
stepping  aside,  on  pain  of  a  break-down. 

In  all  these  respects,  how  hard-favoured  poor  agri- 
culture appears  !  I  have  mentioned  convoys  and  rails. 
In  order  to  continue  this  comparison,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  just,  I  shall  liken  rural  employment  to  a  car 
travelling  upon  a  cross-road,  the  difficulties  of  which 
often  vary  from  one  to  ten,  according  to  the  places,  and 
for  the  same  place,  according  to  the  weather  ;  so  that 
not  only  are  we  unable  strictly  to  calculate  the  maximum 
of  expenses  and  the  duration  of  the  journey,  or  to  prove 
to  the  carman  that  he  has  trifled  on  the  road,  but  it 
will  even  be  impossible  to  specify  beforehand  the  pre- 
cise line  to  follow.  Unless  you  are  constantly  at  his 
heels,  you  must,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  confidence 
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in  his  iutelligeuce,  and  wliat  is  still  more  delicate— in 
his  good-will  and  zeal. 

Thus,  let  us  state  this  great  fact :  In  order  to  be 
good,  useful,  or  profitable,  agricultural  labour  ought  to 
be  executed,  if  not  with  first-rate  talents  and  genuine 
friendship,  at  least  by  workmen  desirous  of  doing  their 
best,  having  at  heart  the  interest  of  their  employers, 
and  endowed  with  a  fair  degree  of  judgment. 

"Whoever  has  at  any  time  had  the  superintendence  of 
men  generally,  and  of  operatives  in  particular,  will 
assuredly  acknowledge  the  importance  of  that  situation 
in  an  economic  point  of  view.  But  he  who  carries  his 
glance  higher  and  further  than  the  useful,  who  sees  in 
the  relations  of  men  amongst  them  much  more  than 
the  creation  of  values,  these  will  also  recognize  in  this 
condition  imposed  upon  the  parent  industry  an  ad- 
mirable and  providential  law,  which  tends  to  unite  more 
closely  the  inferior  and  the  superior,  by  making  profit 
the  first  condition  of  that  union — a  law  so  powerful, 
that  even  a  great  degree  of  activity,  and  the  art  of  com- 
mand in  the  master,  can  but  imperfectly  supply,  and  at 
the  expense  of  innumerable  pains  and  fatigues. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  honesty,  devotedness,  and 
even  conscience,  should  now  be  so  rare  in  our  rural 
districts,  as  well  as  elsewhere? 

Let  us  see,  however,  if  there  is  still  material,  still 
some  chord  we  can  make  to  vibrate.  Let  us  attempt  a 
short  sketch  of  that  important  element  we  call  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  "  Paysans"  of  Balzac,  a 
great  number  of  persons  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  with  regard  to  the  rustic,  in  whom  they  per- 
ceive  nothing  more  than  a  sordid  interest,  knavishness, 
and  stupidity. 

There  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but  also  mani- 
fest exaggeration. 

The  countryman  keeps  closely  to  his  own  interest, 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  his  gains  are  so  painfully  ac- 
quired, that  we  can  only  pity  and  excuse  him.  And  in 
the  meantime,  however  interested  and  obstinate  he  may 
seem  to  be,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  feel- 
ings much  more  than  we  think.  His  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  his  respect  and  admiration — his  contempt, 
confidence,  and  mistrust — all  these,  we  must  confess, 
possess  very  little  or  very  bad  reasoning,  and  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  causes  which  would  exercise  no  in- 
fluence on  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  man.  The 
cause  is,  that  the  countryman  above  all  others  is  the 
creature  of  habit. 

Tradition  has  a  great  influence  over  his  mind.  Such 
a  family  has  a  reputation  for  honesty,  another  for  skill, 
&c. ;  and  this  reputation  is  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  attaches  itself  more  or  less  to  all  the  members,  and 
is  insisted  on  a  long  time  after  facts  have  occurred  to 
invalidate  it. 

The  agricultural  labourer  will  work,  therefore,  with 
more  zeal  and  ardour,  and  will  do  much  more  and 
! letter  at  home  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  tO  add, 
that  the  reputation  for  cleverness,  even  in  its  bad  accep- 
tation, will  frequently  exercise  a  more  powerful  influ- 


ence than  the  reputation  for  honesty.  We  are  not 
composing  idyls,  but  describing  things  just  as  they 
are. 

However  this  may  be,  unless  in  circumstances  quite 
exceptionable,  the  agricultural  labourer  will  always  go 
willingly  with  the  proprietor  of  the  country.  He  may 
work  for  him  more  or  less  eflSciently  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  finds  himself  more  at  his  ease  there,  because  the  land 
is  known  to  him.  And  I  again  say,  the  son  inherits  the 
confidence  that  was  placed  in  his  father,  did  he  never 
set  foot  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  the  stranger  1  I  should  have  much  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  moment  to 
treat  upon  it  in  extenso.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  re- 
minding the  reader,  that  amongst  the  best  populations 
the  dominant  feeling  towards  him  is  that  of  at  least  de- 
fiance, to  which  may  be  added  everywhere  a  very  de- 
cided repulsion ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
countries  where  they  speak  a  patois,  or  any  language  that 
is  not  French,  as  Provencal,  Languedocian,  Limousin, 
Basque,  Bas-Breton,  &c. 

To  be  ignorant  of  his  speech  is,  in  the  eyes  of  a  coun- 
tryman, high  treason  against  the  locality  quite  unpar- 
donable. Nor  would  I  advise  an  agriculturist  from  the 
north  or  east,  unless  under  very  powerful  motives,  to 
go  to  settle  himself  in  any  of  these  patois  countries  ; 
and  if  by  chance  events  bring  him  thither,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  devote  a  certain  time,  were  it  even  a  whole 
year,  to  learning  the  language  of  the  country  before 
making  a  beginning.  This  would  be  time  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

When  the  foreign  agriculturist  has  the  good  fortune 
either  to  be  patronized  by  an  influential  man  of  the 
locality,  or,  better  still,  of  succeeding  a  skilful  husband- 
man who  has  made  his  experiments,  of  which  the  system 
has  received  the  sanction  of  facts,  and  who  remits  to  his 
hands  a  regularly  organized  cultivation,  in  some  respects 
a  machine  well  put  together,  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
supply  with  water  and  combustibles  to  keep  it  at  work 
indefinitely,  then  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation  are  overcome.  After  some  weeks,  or  months 
at  the  utmost,  of  hesitations  and  feeling  his  way,  every- 
thing will  resume  its  regular  course,  if  the  workmen 
have  found  in  him  an  intelligent  man,  firm  and  initiated 
in  business. 

But  if  he  is  obliged  to  originate  and  put  together  his 
entcrprize  in  all  its  parts,  misfortune,  thrice  misfortune 
to  him !  To  the  repulsion  inspired  by  his  title  of 
stranger  is  united  that  which  innovation  always  pro- 
vokes.  In  remote  countries,  or  in  those  of  metayage,  it  is 
no  longer  even  the  agricultural  laliourer  alone  who  meets 
him  as  an  adversary,  but  very  frequently  the  proprietor  ; 
above  all,  the  one  who  finds  it  more  convenient  and 
agreeable,  and  consequently  more  worthy  of  an  intelli- 
gent man,  to  cultivate  his  metayers  than  his  lands. 

Thinking  himself  wounded  in  his  self-love,  he  attacks 
with  his  sarcasms  thp  poor  fool  who  gives  himself 
great  trouble  to  convert  his  five-franc  pieces  into 
pennies  (a  provincial  form  of  speech) ;  and  occasionally 
he  allows  himself,  with  perfect  atticism,  to  give  him  such 
advice,  by  way  of  jest,  as  will  make  him  pass  by  "  the 
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barrier  of  the  throne  to  reach  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
stars." 

Thanks  to  those  sarcasms,  which  are  added  to  the 
evil  dispositions  already  existing  amongst  workmen,  if 
the  stranger  has  the  misfortune  to  experience  some  of 
those  checks  almost  inevitable  in  every  production,  his 
business  is  done,  his  reckoning  is  made,  and  he  is 
definitively  judged  in  the  opinion  of  the  locality.  It 
will  require  many  years,  and  very  eminent  success,  to 
overturn  that  judgment;  and  until  then,  he  will  experience 
all  the  vexutions  that  a  residence  amidst  hostile  elements 
must  occasion.  If  he  is  not  quite  treated  like  the  poor 
dog,  to  whose  tail  a  crowd  of  young  scapegraces  have 
fastened  a  tin  kettle,  he  will  at  least  be  considered  and 
treated  like  a  fowl  which  every  one  has  the  right  to 
pluck  at  discretion.  And  if  by  chance  he  is  not  of  a 
humour  to  put  up  with  this  game,  he  sees  a  void  formed 
around  him.  Under  the  all-powerful  influence  of  ridi- 
cule, which  they  succeed  in  casting  upon  him  and  his 
labour,  he  sees  the  best  workmen  and  servants  abandon 
him,  and  prefer  to  him,  even  at  an  inferior  price,  the  em- 
ployer of  the  vicinity,  for  they  have  become  ashamed  to 
work  with  him.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  seen  improve- 
ments, otherwise  conducted  by  competent  men,  laid  in 
some  respects  under  an  interdict — at  least  for  a  time. 

In  such  a  situation  there  are  only  three  ways  of  extri- 
cation :  first,  to  obtain  his  servants,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  managers,  from  a  distance  ;  secondly,  to  increase 
considerably  the  wages  and  the  price  of  piece  work  ; 
thirdly,  to  arrange  the  cultivation  so  as  to  reduce  to  its 
most  simple  operation,  the  employment  of  the  hands. 

Tiie  exclusive  adoption  of  either  of  these  means  is 
rarely  to  bs  advised,  from  motives  which  may  easily  be 
understood,  but  which  would  take  up  too  much  room  to 
enumerate  here.  There  would,  however,  often  be  an 
advantage  in  employing  all  three  simultaneously  to  a 
certain  extent ;  to  bring  from  a  distance,  for  example, 
some  workmen  on  board  wages— labourers,  a  shepherd, 
a  cowherd;  to  increase  at  the  same  time  both  wages 
and  salaries,  specifying  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  done 
only  with  the  decided  intention  of  exacting  more  and 
better  work  than  under  the  common  conditions. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  labour,  as  it  is  shown  by  all 
that  precedes  that  in  no  case  can  it  receive  an  applica- 
tion more  useful  or  natural  than  in  the  circumstances 
here  indicated,  I  shall  say  nothing  except  that  this 
means  requires  equally  to  be  employed  only  in  a  certain 
degree,  always  estimated  according  to  the  normal  value 
and  richness  of  the  soil. 

I  must  not  finish  this  subject  without  noticing  a  last 
trait.  Success,  as  I  have  already  said,  exercises  a  great, 
even  immense,  influence  over  the  husbandman,  especi- 
ally when  it  has  been  obtained  without  fuss  or  noisy 
announcements.  With  him,  as  with  the  Arab,  "  God 
is  iviih  the  strong."  But  I  ought  to  add,  to  his  praise, 
that  in  general,  success  meets  with  a  good  reception,  a 
sincere  sympathy,  only  where  it  is  accompanied  witli 
that  spirit  of  justice,  that  honesty,  which  is  too  often 
forgotten  in  his  actions,  but  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
less  how  to  appreciate  the  just  value  amongst  others. 

I  come  back  to  control.     There  are  a  certain  number 


of  agricultural  operations  in  which  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
preciate at  first  sight,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
goodness  of  execution.  These  operations  are  included, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  class  of  manufacturing  works, 
and,  like  these,  off"er  the  very  great  advantage  of  being 
converted  into  task  toorfc. 

The  system  of  task  work  cannot  be  too  much  ex- 
tended or  encouraged.  It  is  as  profitable  to  the  em- 
ployer as  to  the  labourer.  The  former  finds  in  it  the 
advantage  of  expending  less  for  each  operation,  of 
knowing  how  much  it  will  return  him,  and  lastly,  in 
having  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  about  but  tie  quality 
of  the  work  ;  consequently,  having  no  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise that  constant  surveillance,  which  is  as  fatiguing 
to  the  master  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  labourer. 

For  the  labourer,  task  work  is  an  excellent  school,  a 
powerful  means  of  creating  laborious  habits.  Besides, 
a  strong  and  laborious  workman  always  cams  more  at 
task  work  than  at  day  work,  even  when  the  operation  is 
paid  for  less  dearly  than  it  would  be  in  ordinary  day 
work  ;  and  he  finds  in  it  the  great  advantage  of  being 
free,  and  able  to  begin  and  finish  when  he  pleases.  All 
good  workmen  look  out  for  task  work  ;  the  lazy  alone 
reject  it :  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  a  rural  population, 
in  respect  of  labour,  we  have  only  to  inquire  if  it  ap- 
proves and  usually  employs  this  method. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  agriculture  that  the  number  of 
operations  of  a  nature  to  be  reduced  to  task  work  should 
be  so  limited.  These  are — ditch  fencing  ;  channels  and 
trenches  for  irrigation  and  draining,  and  in  general  all 
kinds  of  earth  works  ;  clearing  of  lands  and  woods  by 
grubbing,  &c.  ;  the  cutting  and  making  up  of  brush- 
wood and  heath  ;  the  mowing  of  grass  ;  cutting  cereals 
and  other  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds  ;  the  pulling 
up  of  harvest  roots  ;  the  thrashing  of  corn  and  seeds  ; 
marling  ;  most  of  the  operations  required  in  the  vine- 
yard ;  &c. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  so  great,  that 
many  agriculturists  have  attempted  to  extend  it  to  other 
operations,  but  they  have  not  always  had  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  result.  In  the  operation  of  dii/- 
ging,  for  instance,  a  constant  overlooking  is  necessary 
in  order  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  depth,  which,  when 
once  the  work  is  completed,  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  the  turning  of  hay,  the  method  of  the  operation  is 
equally  difficult  to  estimate.  The  workmen  come  when 
it  suits  with  their  other  operations,  and  frequently 
suffer  the  most  precious  moments  to  go  by,  which  well 
employed  would  have  enabled  them  to  save  tlie  harvest. 

In  Germany — where  the  suppression  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  feudalism,  and  especially  forced  labour,  had 
given  rise  to  one  of  those  transitory  states  in  which  the 
equilibrium  is  not  yet  well  established  between  the 
different  elements  of  society,  and  which  consequently 
present  special  difficulties — they  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  system  of  contract  as  to  the  sheet-anchor 
of  large  farming ;  and  for  a  certain  time,  the  infatuation 
has  been  such,  that  in  many  farms,  all  the  operations  of 
husbandry  were  performed  by  task  working.  Even  the 
cattle  themselves  were  tended  by  contract  at  so  much 
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per  head.  The  farm  furnished  the  teams  and  materials 
to  the  labourers  and  carmen,  who  received  so  much  for 
ploughing  a  given  surface  ;  so  much  for  harrowing, 
rolling,  scarifying,  second  dressing  with  the  horse-hoe  ; 
for  carting  a  given  weight  of  dung,  of  hay,  of  sheaves, 
of  corn,  to  a  certain  specified  distance ;  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  system,  to  which 
they  had  submitted  for  several  years,  even  at  the  great 
and  magnificent  establishment  of  Hohenheim,was  attended 
with  so  many  inconveniences,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it ;  and  I  only  know  a  few  scattered  farms 
where  it  may  be  still  maintained.  Those  inconveniences 
every  practical  man  will  readily  comprehend,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Fortunately,  the  bad  results  of  a  system  carried  too 
far  proves  nothing  against  the  principle  itself.  I, 
therefore,  recommend,  not  only  perseverance  in  the  plan 
of  contracts  for  the  operations  pointed  out  above ;  but 
further,  to  extend  it  by  degrees  to  other  operations,  as 
dressing  and  hoeing,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  cleaning 
of  corn  and  seeds,  servants'  board,  fiC. 

In  commencing  by  having  the  operations  executed 
before  his  eyes  by  day-work,  by  making  the  labourer 
well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  taking  it,  and  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled;  in  showing  himself  liberal  in 
the  first  instance,  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  them  at  least 
the  price  of  the  day-work,  which  always  allows  them  to 
obtain  an  advantage  ;  and,  lastly,  in  controlling  with 
severity  and  minuteness  the  quality  of  the  work, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  we  shall  bring  them  not  only  to 
adopt  this  method  for  new  operations,  but  also  to 
execute  them  properly.  However,  let  us  repeat  it, 
without  falling  into  the  extravagance  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  there  will  always  remain  a  great  number  of 
operations,  and  amongst  the  most  important  of  them 
those  of  the  team,  the  care  of  hired  animals,  which  can 
never  be  taken  by  contract. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  presence  of  a  disposition  gene- 
rally so  unfavourable  in  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  To 
interest  him  in  the  sticcess  of  the  operation.  That 
were  the  wise,  rational,  and  moral  principle,  if  it  were 
acted  on.  But  who  shall  translate  it  into  practical 
rules,  into  positive  facts  ?     Who  will  "  bell  the  cat"  ? 

In  April,  1848,  when  so  many  people  were  silent 
who  have  since  found  their  voices,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  discuss  and  refute,  in  my  Court,  the  strange  system 
of  agricultural  association  which  was  then  displayed  at 
the  Luxembourg,  in  the  journals  styled  *'  of  progress," 
and  in  a  shoal  of  brochures  hatched  under  the  influence 
of  events,  and  the  burning  words  of  the  master — a 
system  which  it  was  intended,  plainly,  to  extend  to  the 
rt^hole  of  France.  The  task  that  I  had  undertaken,  if  it 
offered  some  dangers  for  the  functionary,  presented  at 
least  no  difficulties  to  the  agriculturist.  But,  alas ! 
after  having  demolished  this  shapeless  parade  of  prepara- 
tion, I  have  been  able  to  substitute  nothing  in  its  place 
that  is  satisfactory.  Will  others  be  more  happy  ?  May 
God  grant  it !  for  a  great,  an  immense  interest  is 
attached  to  this  question. 

I  therefore  address  this  appeal  to  all  my  fellow- 
members.     Let  those  who  have  truths  in  hand  not  keep 


them  fast  closed.     Let  not  those  who  possess  light  hide 
it  under  a  bushel.     But,  above  all,  let  us  have  facts .' 

L.  Mole,  Professor  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  Cultivator 
at  L'Espinasse. 


A  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  YEARLY  AVER- 
AGE PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PER  QUARTER 
FROM  1641. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bright,  of  Hull,  (the 
regular  weekly  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Erpress), 
and  published  by  him  in  the  year  1854 ; — 


A.D. 

1641. 
1642. 
1643. 
1644. 
1645. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 
1650. 
1651. 
1652. 
1653. 
1654. 
1655. 
1656. 
1657. 
1658. 
1659. 
1660. 
1661. 
1662 
1663. 
1664. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 
1668. 
1669. 
1670. 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
1674. 
1675 
1676. 
1677. 
1678, 
1679. 
]61!0. 
1681. 
1682. 
1683. 
1684. 
1685. 
1686. 
1687. 
1688. 
1689. 
1690. 
1691. 
1692. 
1693. 
1694. 


s. 

d. 

A 

.57 

1 

1 

.60 

2 

1 

.59 

10 

1 

.61 

3 

1 

.51 

3 

1 

.42 

8 

.65 

5 

.75 

6 

.71 

1 

.68 

1 

.65 

2 

.44 

0 

.31 

6 

.23 

1 

.29 

7 

.38 

2 

.41 

5 

.57 

9 

.58 

8 

.50 

2 

.62 

2 

.65 

9 

.50 

8 

.36 

0 

.43 

10 

32 

0 

!32 

0 

.35 

6 

.39 

5 

.37 

0 

.-37 

4 

.36 

5 

.41 

5 

.61 

0 

57 

5 

.33 

9 

.37 

4 

.52 

5 

.  53 

4 

.40 

0 

.41 

,') 

.39 

1 

.35 

6 

.39 

1 

.41 

5 

.30 

2 

.  22 

4 

.40 

10 

.26 

8 

.30 

9 

.  .-',0 

2 

.41 

.5 

.  60 

1 

.56 

10 

A.D. 

695 
696. 
697. 
698. 
699. 
700. 
701. 
702. 
703, 
704 
705, 
706, 
707. 
708 
709, 
710, 
711. 
712 
713. 
714. 
715. 
716, 
717. 
718. 
719, 
720. 
721, 
722 
723, 
724, 
725, 
726, 
727, 
728, 
729, 
730, 
731 
732, 
733, 
734 
735, 
736, 
737, 
738, 
739. 
740. 
741 
742 
743, 
744, 
745, 
746, 
747. 
748. 


s.  d. 

.47  1 

.63  1 

.53  4 

,60  9 

.56  10 

.35  6 

.33  5 

.26  2 

.32  0 

.41  4 

.26  8 

.23  1 

.25  4 

.36  10 

.69  9 

.69  4 

.48  0 

.41  2 

.45  4 

.44  9 

,38  2 

.42  8 

.40  7 

.84  6 

.31  1 

.32  10 

.33  4 

.32  0 

.30  10 

.32  10 

.43  1 

.40  10 

.37  4 

.48  5 

,41  7 

.  3i  5 

.29  2 

.23  8 

.25  2 

.30  9 

,.38  2 

.  35  10 

.33  9 

.31  6 

.  34  2 

.45  1 

.41  5 

.30  2 

.22  1 

.  22  1 

.24  5 

.34  8 

.30  11 

.  32  10 


A.D. 

1749. 

1750 

1751. 

1752. 

1753. 

1754 

1755. 

1756. 

17.57. 

1758. 

1759. 

1760. 

1761. 

1762. 

1763. 

1764. 

1765. 

1766. 

1767. 

1768. 

1769. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 

177.5. 

1776. 

1777. 

1778. 

1779. 

1780. 

1781. 

1782. 

1783. 

1784. 

1785. 

1786. 

1787. 

1788. 

1789. 

1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

17.98. 

1 799. 

1800 

1801 

1802. 


s.  d. 
.  32  10 
.28  10 
,34  2 
.37  2 
.39  8 
.30  9 
,30  1 


.40 
.53 
,44 
,35 
.32 
.26 


.34  8 


.36 
.41 


48  0 


.43 

.47 


,53  9 


,40  7 
.43  6 
.47  2 
.50  8 
.51  0 
.52  8 
.48  4 
.38  2 
,45  6 
.42  0 
.33  8 
.35  8 
,44  8 
.47  10 
.52  8 
.48  10 
.51  10 
.38  10 
,41  2 
.45  0 
.51  2 
,54  9 
.41  7 
.43  0 
.49  3 


.52 

3 

.75 

2 

.78 

7 

,53 

9 

.51 

10 

.69 

0 

113 

10 

119 

() 

,69 

10 

A.D. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1010 

1811. 

1812 

1813 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831 

1832. 

1833, 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838, 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

18.54. 

18,55. 


s.  d. 
58  10 


.62 
.89 
.79 
.75 
.81 
.97 
106 
,95 
126 
109 
.74 
.65 
.78 
.QQ  11 
.86  3 
.74  6 
,67  10 
.56  1 
.44  7 
,53  4 
.63  11 
.68  6 
.58  8 
.58  6 
,60  5 

.m    3 

.64  3 
m    4 

.58  8 
.52  11 
.46  2 
.39  4 
.48  9 
.55  10 


.64 
.70 

.m 

.64 
.57 
.50 

.51  3 

.50  9 

.54  9 

■69  5 

.50  6 

,44  6 

.40  4 

,38  7 

.41  0 

,53  3 

,72  7 

.74  9 
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LADY-DAY   CORN  AVERAGES. 

Sir, — For  the  iuformatiou  of  your  agricultural 
readers,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  average  prices  of 
"Wheat,  Barley,  aud  Oats  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  52  weeks  ending  the  22nd  March,  185G,  are 
as  follows,  viz. ; — 

Wheat 75s.  4d.  per  imperial  quarter. 

Barley 35s.  llfd.         „         „ 

Oats 27s.  2*d. 

I  annex,    the  weekly  averages  from  the  London 
Gazette,  as  they  may  be  useful  for  future  reference. 
I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
Charles  M.  Willich, 
Actuary  University  Life  Assurance  Society. 
25,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall,  June  30,  1856. 

Weekly  Average  Prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats  per  Imperial  Quarter,  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  52  weeks,  ending  March  22,  1856. 

WEEK  ending  wheat.  BARLEY.  OATS. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

March  31,  1855  . .  68  7-417..  30  5942..  25  6568 

April  7,  „  ..  68  5-267..  30  8  795..  24  11-883 

„  14,  „  ..  68  4-254..  31  1266..  25  10  972 

„  21,  „  ..  68  8  430..  31  5088..  25  10132 

„  28,  „  ..  68  4-685..  31  6723..  25  9  485 

May  5,  „  ..  69  5336..  31  3379..  26  0241 

„  12,  „  ..  73  4-003..  31  10-778..  26  11-514 

„  19,  „  ..  76  1-148..  32  .'v-]93..  27  9  865 

„  26,  „  ..  76  10-213  .  32  11574..  28  1-276 

June  2,  „  .,  77  7-118..  33  2  602..  28  2127 

9,  „  ..  77  5-609..  33  11158..  28  10-564 

„  16,  „  ..  77  5070..  34  0-144,.  28  7  656 

„  23,  „  ..  76  7012,.  34  3-162.,  29  3464 

„  30.  „  ..  75  11-224.,  34  3137..  28  8035 

July  7,  „  ..  76  1-365,.  34  5613..  28  6265 

„  14,  „  ..  75  11-360..  34  7548.,  28  8725 

„  21,  „  ..  76  4-671..  34  8395..  28  5025 

„  28,  „  ..  77  7-487..  34  8  645..  29  1590 

Aug.  4,  „  ,.  78  2-788.,  35  0  216.,  28  11708 

„  11,  „  ..  77  2-825..  34  8769..  29  1-321 

„  18,  „  ..  75  9-510..  32  2-752.,  29  1193 

„  25,  „  ..  73  7-528..  34  5055..  27  6826 

Sept.  1.  „  ..  72  7-120..  34  9342.,  29  3  327 

8,  „  ..  74  10  357,,  35  0920..  28  2-375 

„  15,  „  ..  76  9-332..  35  3-509,,  28  6-318 

„  22,  „  .,  77  8-814..  35  9  834,,  28  8204 

„  29,  „  ,,  77  3-160,.  36  4-178..  28  4-484 

Oct.  6,  „  ,.  76  6-716.,  37  0122..  28  7-996 

„  13,  „  ,.  76  7-841.,  38  4954.,  28  6-585 

„  20,  „  .,  76  10-449  .  38  10  366.,  27  9879 

„  27,  „  ..  78  4-642.,  38  6-907..  28  8-836 

Nov.  3,  „  .,  80  3555,,  39  0317..  28  0933 

„  10,  „  .,  80  5-345.,  39  6016..  28  4913 

„  17,  „  ,  80  10-433,,  39  11070.,  28  0-045 

„  24,  „  ,.  82  1982.,  40  11-783,.  28  1459 

Dec.  1,  „  ..  83  1-829,,  42  3642,.  28  10824 

8,  „  ,,  81  6-248,.  42  5432..  28  6-854 
„  15,  „  ..  79  11-885,.  41  3169..  27  10090 
„  22,  „  ,.  78  9-443,.  40  4-215,,  27  1-718 
„  29,  „  ,.  77  2-171..  39  4556,,  26  11803 

Jan.  5,1856..  76  10135..  39  0583.,  26     9413 

„  12.  „  ,,  76    2  765..  38  3325..  25  11-940 

„  19,  „  ,.  76     1883..  37  8-465..  26     7-178 

„  26,  „  ..  76  11-225,,  88  4  949..  25     8371 

Feb.  2,  „  ..  75  10-217..  38  6  285..  25     5428 

9,  „  ..  73  8134..  37  5  866..  24  6666 
„  16,  „  ..  71  7-836..  37  2207..  23  10295 
„  23,  „  .,  69    2-728..  35  8826..  23     6113 

March   1,  „  ..  69  7  504..  35  6  574..  23  9  504 

8,  „  ,.  69  11-032.,  35  11618..  24  1150 

„      15,  „  ..  67  11-269..  36  3878..  23  2241 

„      22,  „  ..  67  5-171..  37  2288.,  23  2  637 

52)3918    2.544    1871     3130    1415  10014 

Average  priC«3..,,     75    4-202        35  11-829        27    2730 


ARTERIAL   DRALNAGE    VERSUS 
POWER, 


WATER 


TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE  MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir,— I  was  happy  to  find,  by  your  paper  of  the  24th  of  March, 
that  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  water  power,  as  the  great 
obstruction  to  arterial  drainage,  has  been  taken  up  by  persons 
more  competent  than  myself  to  enter  into  the  details  of  any 
plan  that  may  be  suggested.  When  1  wrote  my  letter  (dated 
1st  January,  but  written  some  months  previous)  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  other  persons  had  directed  their  attention  to 
the  subject;  but  I  find  by  your  leader  that  several  others  had 
done  so  before  mine  appeared,  and  we  only  differ  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  I  trust  that,  now  the 
matter  has  been  fairly  brought  before  the  public,  it  will  have  a 
candid  and  impartial  discussion. 

1  am  quite  willing  to  admit  your  assertion,  that  the  measure 
I  propose  would  possess  "  only  a  little  more  legality  and  equity 
than  distinguished  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII."  That  "little"  consists  in  remunerating  the  owners 
and  holders  of  the  water  power,  whilst  it  benefits  to  an  inde- 
finite extent  both  the  owners  and  the  country  at  large.  I 
don't  think,  however,  the  cases  are  parallel  in  other  respects, 
although  this  is  not  the  proper  medium  through  which  to  dis- 
cuss the  difference  or  dissimilarity.  The  water  power  is  not 
public  property,  but  belongs  of  right  — both  prescriptive  and 
by  purchase — to  the  possessor  of  the  estate  through  whose 
property  it  runs.  And  as  he  cannot  dam  up  the  stream  be- 
yond the  ancient  boundary,  so  his  neighbour  cannot  lower  it. 
Before  the  owner  can  interfere  to  extend  his  power,  he  must 
purchase  the  property,  both  above  aud  below  his  own,  that  can 
at  all  be  affected  by  it.  In  any  plan,  therefore,  for  interfer- 
ing with  his  rights,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  whether 
the  general  good  of  the  country  requires  such  a  measure ;  and 
the  second,  is  the  question  of  indemnity  for  such  interference . 
This  is  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  railways,  canals, 
roads,  and  all  public  undertakings  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  quite 
proper  that  it  should  be  so  ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
private  interest  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
public  good,  so,  on  the  other,  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  just 
rights  without  indemnity,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  nothing 
better  than  legal  robbery. 

I  certainly  am  disposed  to  modify  my  proposition,  so  far  as 
to  admit  the  continued  existence  of  water  power  where  it  does 
no  injury  to  the  land ;  aud  I  also  think  that,  provided  no  un- 
due favour  is  shown,  local  commissioners,  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  and  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  preferable,  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  of  the  kind,  to  a  commission  appointed 
by  Government,  who  would  be  ready  enough  to  claim  the  pa- 
tronage such  a  commission  would  involve.  The  commission, 
in  fact,  ought  to  consist  of  half  agriculturists  aud  half  millers 
and  professed  engineers  of  the  first  celebrity,  so  as  to  ensure 
efficiency  and  impartiality. 

The  plan  therefore  proposed  at  the  close  of  your  leader 
would  meet  the  case  admirably,  namely,  "  a  partition  of  the 
entire  kingdom  into  drainage  diatricts,  self  administering,  or 
under  the  management  of  representative  district  trustees,  and 
organized,  superintended,  and  authorized  by  a  central  govern- 
ment commission,  empowered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament."  To 
this  extent  aud  no  further,  would  it  be  proper  for  Government 
to  interfere  ;  for  they  always  do  mischief  when  they  take  tha 
superintendence  of  details.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in 
what  respects  this  plan  differs  from  my  own  proposition  in  re- 
gard to  interference  with  private  rights. 

My  principal  object,  however,  in  writing  at  this  time,  is  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  07ily  tangible  objection  I  have  yet 
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heard  tj  the  propoaitiou,  namely,  the  increased  espeiiie  of 
mauufacturing  flour  by  steam  instead  of  water  power.  If 
there  had  hitherto  been  uo  steam  power  used  ia  making  flour, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  such  an  objection,  in  the  ignor- 
ance that  would  then  prevail  on  the  subject.  But  now  that 
steam  mills  have  been  in  use  for  forty  years,  and  supply  our 
large  towns  and  cities  with  the  largest  proportion  of  flour  that 
is  used,  and  when  even  water  millers  are  compelled,  by  the  de- 
crease of  power  in  their  streams,  to  combine  steam  with  water» 
such  an  objection  can  have  little  weight.  As  however  a  mul- 
titude of  assertions  are  no  proofs,  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
iato  this  supposed  heavy  addition  to  the  expense  of  flour 
making,  which,  it  is  asserted,  would  raise  the  price  of  that  ar- 
ticle to  the  extent  of  from  Is.  to  23.  per  sack. 

First,  let  us  suppose  a  steam  flour  mill  with  an  engine  of  15 
horse  power,  which  is  required  to  drive  four  pairs  of  four-feet 
stones  and  other  geariugs.  If  the  Cornish  plan  is  adopted, 
it  will  require,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  only  5  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour  to  the  horae  power,  or  75  lbs.  per  hour  for  an  en- 
gine of  15  horse  power.  Reckoning  twelve  working  hours  per 
day,  this  will  give  900  lbs.,  or  say  8  cwt.  of  coals  per  day. 
Again,  allowing  300  working  days  in  the  year,  we  obtain  a 
consumption  of  2,400  cwt,  or  120  tons  of  coals  per  year. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  price  of  flour. 

4  pairs  of  stonea,  at  3  bushels  of  wheat  each  pair,  per  hour, 
gives  12  bushels  per  hour,  or  144  bushels  in  12  hours. 

SOO  X  144  =  43.200  bushels  per  annum. 
Allowing  6  bushels  to  the  sack  of  flour,  we  have 
43,200  >f  6  =  7,200  sacks. 
120  tons  of  coals,  at  IBs.,  £96. 
Reduce  this  iato  pence,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  sacks, 
thus — 

£96  X  240d.  =  23,040  ■r  7,200  sacks  =  SJd. 

The  expense  of  coal  therefore  on  this  principle  is  SJd.  aud  a 
fraction  per  sack.  If  we  allow  6d.  per  sack,  it  will  leave  £84 
over  to  meet  expenses  of  machinery,  in  exceas  of  what  water 
power  might  involve. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  given  me  by  a  town 
miller  as  the  results  of  his  own  practice.  His  engine  is  of  24 
horse  power,  which  works  9  pair  of  four-feet  stones,  and  con- 
sumes 2  tons  of  coals  ia  24  hours,  and  grinding  4  bushels  of 
wheat  per  hour. 

Reckoning  300  working  days,  we  have  therefore  a  consump- 
tion of  600  tons  of  coals  per  annum,  at  16s.  per  ton,  or  £480. 

Thus,  9  pairs  of  stones,  at  4  bushels  per  hour  each,  givea  36 
bushels  per  hour — 

36  X  24  =  864  x  300  =  259,200  per  annum, 
which  divide  by  6,  reduces  it  to  sacks  of  floiu",  thus — 
259,200  r  6  =  43,200  sacks  per  annum. 

Next  reduce  the  value  of  the  coah  to  pence,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  sacks,  thus — 

£480  X  240d.  =  115,200  -r  43,200  =  S^d.  per  sack. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  calculation  I  have  estimated 
the  grinding  at  only  3  bushels  per  hour  for  one  pair  of  stones, 
and  the  consumption  of  coals  at  5  lbs.  per  hour  per  horse 
power,  which  is  the  maximum  of  the  Cornish  system ;  whilst 
in  the  second,  which  is  the  actual  experience  of  a  town  miller, 
the  quantity  of  corn  ground  is  one-third  more,  whilst  the  con- 
sumption of  coals  in  the  steam  mills  in  London  is  8  lbs.  per 
hour;  but  I  have  given  the  practice  of  the  Cornish  mQlers  as 
being  the  most  economical.  Coals  are  dear  in  that  county, 
which  has  led  the  steam  engineers  to  economise  that  article  to 
the  utmost.  For  the  benefit  of  the  London  aud  other  steam 
millers,  I  extract  the  following  passage  from  Sir  R.  Kane's 
work  on  the  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland" : — 


"In  one  of  the  most  nidustrious  districts  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  midst  of  its  mineral  wealth,  there  is  a  want 
of  fuel  for  steam  power  to  drain  the  mines.  The  engineers  in 
Cornwall  therefore  could  not  shovel  in  coals  like  their  brethren 
in  the  north.  They  had  the  problem  distinctly  set  before 
them,  how  much  work  could  be  got  out  of  a  bushel  of  coals ; 
aud  certainly  their  results  have  been  surprising.  The  facts 
were  denied  for  a  long  time  by  the  Lancashire  engine  makers ; 
the  reports  of  duty  of  the  Coruiah  engines  were  quoted  as  a 
mechanical  romance.  But  that  is  now  all  passed.  I  shall  de- 
scribe what  they  have  effected, 

"  In  place  of  the  waggon  boiler  already  noticed,  there  is  used 
a  long  cylindrical  boiler,  perforated  by  one,  two,  or  even  three 
flues  ;  so  that,  although  on  a  greater  scale,  it  is  not  very  unlike 
the  tubular  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine.  Sometimes  the  fire 
place  is  in  the  centre  flue ;  at  others  under  the  boiler.  The 
flue  passes  also  round  the  boiler,  so  that  a  far  greater  surface 
of  water,  in  proportion  to  its  mass,  is  presented  to  the  action 
of  the  heat  than  in  the  waggon  form.  The  result  is  found  to 
be  that  by  Mr.  Parkes'  trials,  1  lb.  of  coal  in  a  Cornish  boiler 
will  evaporate  12  lbs.  of  water,  thus  fuUy  giving  the  result  I 
have  taken  as  the  standard.  The  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  from  a  Cornish  boiler  will  take  5.2  lbs.  of  coal,  little 
more  than  one-half  of  what  the  waggon  boiler,  in  average,  re- 
quires, even  when  well  worked.  Hence,  where  fuel  is  dear, 
there  should  be  uo  question  of  waggon  boilers.  The  maniifac- 
turet  who  burns  2  lbs.  of  coal  ivJiere  1  lb.  should  be  sufficient 
pays  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  power,  which  of 
course  must  be  deducted  from  his  profits. 

"  But  the  improvements  in  the  Cornish  steam  engine  are  not 
restricted  to  a  better  construction  of  the  boiler.  Another  is 
still  more  remarkable,  inosmuch  as  its  principle  is  much  more 
latent.  We  have  seen  that  to  generate  the  steam,  the  elastic 
force  of  which  represents  the  horse  power,  we  must  evaporate 
0.54  (rather  more  than  half)  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  Now  this 
weighs  33|  lbs.,  aud,  avoiding  minute  fractions,  we  may  con- 
sider that  it  might  be  evaporated  in  a  Cornish  boiler  by  3  lbs. 
of  coal.  In  place  of  14  lbs.,  as  given  by  Parkes,  or  11  lbs.,  as 
taken  by  Scott  Russell,  for  practice,  the  theoretic  result  be- 
comes 3  lbs.  This,  however,  allows  no  loss  for  friction  in  ma- 
chinery, no  loss  of  motion  in  transition  through  the  parts  of 
the  engine,  no  waste  of  steam.  Yet  all  these  are  sources  of 
loss ;  and  nevertheless  they  are  compensated  for  in  the  Cor- 
nish engine,  and  a  duty  and  performance  obtamed  in  practice 
which,  when  reduced  to  the  horse  power,  becomes  3  lbs.  of  coal 
burned  per  hour,  and  even  in  some  instances  falls  below  it;  so 
that  the  work  done,  with  all  friction  of  machinery,  is  greater 
than  is  indicated  by  theory,  without  loss  or  friction." 

This  long  quotation  may  seem  irrelevant  in  a  paper  like  this ; 
but  the  question  of  expense  having  been  mooted  to  me  by  re- 
spectable millers,  I  think  it  important  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  the  erroneous  ideas  they  entertain  of  the  expense  of  steam 
power.  We  consume  upon  the  average  one  sack  per  head  per 
year ;  aud  surely  if  the  extra  6d.  per  sack  is  laid  on  the  flour 
it  would  never  be  felt  individually,  although  in  the  aggregate 
it  will  amount  to  £700,000.  As  however  one-third  of  the 
flour  consumed  is  already  manufactured  by  steam,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  price  will  not  be  altered  by  the  change 
proposed. 

Of  the  advantages  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  ia  not  now 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much.  They  must  be  patent  to  every 
one  who  reflects  on  the  immense  tracts  of  land  now  sodden 
with  water,  on  account  of  the  mill  heads.  Nor  will  the  millers 
themselves  be  injured  to  the  extent  of  the  expense  of  coal  as 
stated.    Whether  this  plan  be  carried  out  or  not,  the  land  will 
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certainly  be  drained  to  an  extent  tbat  will  every  year  more 
and  more  lessen  the  water  power  of  their  mills,  and  drive  them, 
in  the  summer  mouths,  to  the  use  of  steam.  They  will  there- 
fore act  wisely  to  dispose  of  their  water  power  whilst  it  is 
worth  any  thing.    I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  subject  will 


certainly  be  talicuup  seriously,  and  will,  1  have  no  doubt  before 
long,  approve  itself  to  the  conviction  of  every  impartial  and  re- 
flecting person.  Yours  truly. 

An  old  Norfolk  Farmer. 
London,  July  3,  185G. 


GERMAN    WOOL    FAIRS,     185G. 


Foreign  Office,  July  lltb,  1856". 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  accompanying  copj'  of  a  despatch  from 
her  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Leipzig,  enclosing  a  report 
upon  the  wool  fairs  of  Germany. 

Lord  Clarendon  thinks  that  this  information  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  Society. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

Shelburn. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Roj'al  Agricultural  Society. 


REPORT     ON    THE      LEIPZIG    AND    OTHER 
GERMAN  WOOL  FAIRS  OF  1856. 

Leipzig,  Jnne  30,  1 856, 
The  Leipzig  Wool  Fair  was  held  this  year,  as  usual,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  June,  and  was  well  attended,  princi- 
pally by  German  purchasers.  The  central  situation  at 
Leipzig  among  the  cloth  manufactories  of  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia makes  it  a  convenient  place  of  resort  for  wool  buyers, 
though  the  supply  is  alwaj-s  small  in  comparison  with  the 
quantities  brought  to  the  great  fairs  of  Berlin  and  Breslau. 
On  this  occasion  the  stock  of  wool  at  market  was  39,792 
stone*  (7,958  centners),  being  14,947  stone  more  than  the 
quantity  of  last  year's  fair.  The  whole  stock,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  2,925  stone,  was  sold,  and  that  at  advanced  prices, 
varying  fi'om  half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a-half  additional 
per  stone,  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
wool.    The  prices  obtained  per  stone  were,  for 

Dollars. 

Fine  wools    21  to  24^ 

Middling  fine  ditto 18  „  20 

Ordinary  ditto  ., ..: .,     16  „  18 

The  clip  was  both  better  and  more  productive  than  that  of 
last  j-ear.  In  some  cases  the  washing  and  picking  of  the 
wool  was  found  excellent,  but  there  were  many  lots  exceed- 
ingly defective  in  this  respect.  The  wool  of  middling 
quality  appeared  to  be  in  greater  demand  than  the  finer 
sorts,  which,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  for  several  years 
past. 

The  Breslau  Wool  Fair  cm  the  4th  of  June  and  following 
days  is  stated  to  have  been  numerously  attended  by  pur- 
chasers from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia  and  the 
ZoUverein,  as  well  as  from  Austria,  France,  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  Sweden,  The  demand  in  the  month  of  May 
had  been  so  great  that  the  stock  of  Silesian  wool  in  ware- 
house had  been  completely  exhausted  before  the  fair  began  ; 
consequently  the  growers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
very  large  advance  in  price,  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
counteracted  by  the  results  of  the  last  London  sales  of  colo- 


1  stone  of  821bs.  =  Sajlbs.  avoirdupois. 

5  stones        „       =  1  trade  centner  of  llOlbs.  or  llSlbs.  av. 

1  dollar  of  30  groschen  =  3s.  sterling. 


nial  wool,  and  by  the  inundations  in  France,  which,  it  was 
thought,  must  endanger  the  harvest  in  that  country,  and 
consequently'  limit  the  French  demand  for  wool  during  tliis 
summer.  The  growers,  therefore,  could  not  realize  the  ad- 
vance of  20  percent,  which  they  had  first  tried  to  obtain, 
and  the  less  so  when  it  was  found  that  the  washing  and 
picking  of  the  new  wool  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
last  year.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  good  clean  wools  v.-as, 
however,  as  much  as  from  8  to  12  dollars  per  centner.  The 
deficiency  of  weight  was  generally  about  10  ten  cent. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  quantities  brought  to  this  fair  were — 

Centners. 

Silesian  wool 33,000 

Posen  ditto 5,000 

Polish,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
ditto,  including  the  stock  in 
warehouse    , 3,000 


Total 41,000 

being  3,000  centners  less  than  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  last  year.  Above  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity was  sold  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  rest  preferred  to  borrow 
on  a  deposit  of  their  produce,  and  to  await  the  chance  of  a 
rise. 

The  following  prices  were  realized  per  centner  for  the 
different  wools  sold,  viz.  : — 

Dollars. 
Silesian  electoral  clip 138  to  155 


Super-fine  clip ,  125 

Fine  ditto    112 

Middling  and  middling  fine  ditto 

Inferior  ditto  88 

One  and  two  shearings  rough  ...  83 

Moist  and  tanners  , ,, 74 

Posen  fine  clip 98 

Middling  and  middling  fine  ditto  85 


135 
120 

98  „  108 
93 


108 
95 


Further  quantities  of  Polish  wool  were  stated  to  be  arri- 
ving at  Breslau  v/hen  the  fair  closed. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  future  fairs,  and  to 
prevent  frauds,  a  permanent  directory  of  seven  merchants 
has  been  appointed  at  Breslau,  who  are  to  form  a  regular 
wool  exchange,  and  control  the  brokers  in  the  declaration 
of  prices.  The  directory  will  also  put  itself  in  connection 
with  the  new  Agricultural  Bank,  so  as  to  enable  the  grow- 
ers either  to  sell  their  produce  promptly,  or  to  obtain  loans 
on  deposit  thereof,  when  the  latter  course  may  be  preferred. 
These  measures  are  likely  to  increase  the  attractions  of 
Breslau  as  a  central  mart  for  Polish  and  Austrian,  as  wcl  1 
as  Silesian  wools. 

The  Dresden  Fair,  on  the  11th  of  June,  rather  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  the  growers.  The  wool,  how- 
ever, was  in  very  good  condition,  and  an  advance  of  from 
half  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  per  stone  was  realized  upon  last 
year's  prices.  The  whole  stock  brought  to  market  was  sold, 
being  under  12,000  Btofte,  or  2,400  centners.    Fine  wools 
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fetched  from  20j  to  24  dollars  per  stone ;  middling  fine 
wools  from  1 7i  to  20  dollars  per  stone;  ordinary  wools 
from  15^  to  18  dollars  per  stone. 

At  the  Posen  Fair  the  washing  of  the  wools  was  pro- 
nounced excellent,  and  the  deficiency  of  weight  was  small. 
The  prices  obtained  were  various  ;  all  above  those  of  last 
year,  and  in  some  cases  an  advance  of  from  5  to  to  10  dollars 
per  centner.  Many  of  the  growers  refused  to  sell,  and  re- 
served their  wool  for  the  Berlin  fair.  The  quantity  brought 
to  market  was  about  C,500  centners,  including  1,500  cent- 
ners in  warehouse  from  last  year's  stock. 

At  the  Gera  Fair,  in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  7,000 
stone,  or  1,400  centners  were  brought  to  market,  being  less 
by  one-seventh  than  last  year.  Fine  clothing  wools  fetched 
from  16  to  I7|  dollars,  and  combing  wools  16  dollars  per 
stone,  being  in  both  cases  an  advance  upon  the  prices 
of  the  last  fair. 

At  Landsbei'g,  on  the  Wartha,  8,000  centners  of  wool 
were  brought  to  market  which  fetched  higher  prices  by 
from  2  to  6  dollars  per  centner  than  last  year.  The  wash- 
ings were  reported  better  than  at  Breslau. 

The  Dessau  Fair  was  rather  flat,  inasmuch  as  5,056 
stone  of  wool  was  brought  to  market ;  2146  stone  re- 
mained unsold.  The  washing  was,  however,  very  good, 
and  the  wool  sold  realized  from  H  to  2  dollars  per  stone 
more  than  last  year. 

At  the  fair  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxon  Lusatia,  7,698  stone  of 
wool  came  to  market,  and  7,006  were  sold.  The  prices 
ranged  per  stone  for 

Dollars. 

Fine  wools 19  to  21 

Middling  to  fine  ditto    16  „  19 

Middling  ditto    14  „  16 

Inferior  ditto 12  „  14 

which  average  a  dollar  per  stone  higher  than  last  year. 

At  the  Stettin  Fair  27,113  centners  of  wool  were  brought 
to  market,  or  passed  through,  and  nearly  the  whole  stock 
was  sold.  Well  washed  lots  fetched  from  2  to  4  dollars 
per  centner  more  than  last  year,  and  in  some  few  instances 
from  6  to  8  dollars  more,  but  a  great  deal  of  wool  went  at 
last  j'ear's  prices.  The  highest  price  realized  for  superfine 
wool  was  96  dollars  per  centner,  fine  fetched  81  to  92 
dollars,  middling  and  combing  wools  72  to  78  dollars,  in- 
ferior 50  to  72  dollars. 

At  the  Magdeburg  Fair  only  2,110  centners  came  to 
market.  Prices  rather  lower  than  at  Stettin.  W  ashings 
very  good. 

The  Weimar  Fair  was  well  attended,  and  of  38,500  stone 
of  wool  (7,700  centners)  nearly  the  whole  was  sold.  The 
washings  were  good,  in  some  instances  excellent.  Prices 
from  1  to  2  dollars  per  stone  higher  than  those  of  last 
year. 

The  Berlin  Fair,  the  largest  of  all  the  German  wool 
fairs,  took  place  on  the  18th  of  .lune  and  following  days. 
The  quantity  brought  to  market  amounted  to  104,000  cent- 
ners; and  there  being  in  warehouse  from  last  year  4,000 
centners,  the  entire  stock  was  about  8,000  centners  greater 
than  at  the  last  fair.  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  was,  upon 
the  whole,  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  washing  in  many 
instances  was  indifferent.  The  growers  began  by  demand- 
ing an  advance  of  10  dollars  per  centner,  but  finding  they 
could  not  obtain  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  an  advance  of  from  2  to  5  dollars  upon  last  fair's  prices. 
Wherever  an  advance  of  at  least  2  dollars  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  reason  lay  in  the  bad  washing  of  the  wool. 

The  actual  prices  paid  per  centner  ranged  as  follows — 


DOLLARS. 

Superfine  wools,  from 105  to  110 

Fine 93  —  98 

Middling  fine 82—88 

Middliu  g 74  _  80 

Inferior 60—70 

Fleece  and  moist 58  —  70 

Locks    55  —  75 

The  purchasers  were  chiefly  German  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  The  English  customers  were  fewer  than  at  last 
year's  fair.  The  fair  ended  firmly,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
with  the  confidence  that  the  present  prices  would  be  main- 
tained for  some  time  to  come. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  is  an  indication 
of  the  activity  of  the  German  cloth  manufactories,  although 
these  establishments  are  in  so  far  unfavourably  aifected  by 
the  enhanced  cost  of  their  raw  material.  The  English 
dealers  have  bought  unusually  little  wool  at  these  last  fairs, 
for  the  rise  within  the  last  two  years  has  much  more  than 
counteracted  the  reduction  of  the  export  duty  from  6s.  to 
Is.  per  centner,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854. — Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agri,  Soe. 


THE    FARMER    LAD. 

Gay  is  the  life  of  the  farmer  lad 

That  roams  o'er  the  velvet  lea. 
His  mind  is  contented,  his  soul  is  glad, 

His  spirits  as  breezes  are  free ; 
His  breath  is  as  pure  as  the  meadow  flowers, 

His  cheeks  are  ruddy  with  health. 
Strong  is  his  arm,  his  bosom  is  warm  ; 

And  virtue  he  prizes  than  wealth. 

CHORUS. 

Merry's  the  life  of  the  farmer  lad. 

That  roams  o'er  the  velvet  lea, 
His  mind  is  contented,  his  soul  is  glad, 

And  his  is  the  life  for  me. 

Free  is  the  life  of  the  farmer  lad. 

No  master  has  he  to  please. 
To  whom  he  need  bow  when  his  rent  is  paid. 

But  sit  and  sing  at  his  ease. 
And  a  merry  home  is  the  farmer's  home. 

For  he  keeps  the  home-brewed  there ; 
And  a  welcome  for  all,  in  his  friendly  hall. 

For  hearty's  the  farmer's  fare. 

Sporting's  the  life  of  the  farmer  lad. 

With  his  horses  and  his  hounds. 
With  his  gun  in  his  hand,  or  angling  rod. 

He  seeks  his  sporting  grounds  ; 
Whilst  his  snowy  sheep  on  the  hillocks  bleat. 

And  his  kine  bedeck  the  plain, 
And  his  orchards  fair  perfume  the  air, 

And  gold-like  his  fields  of  grain. 

Loving's  the  life  of  the  farmer  lad. 

When  he  hies  to  the  market  or  race 
The  fair  ones  go  see  him  unknown  to  dad. 

Whilst  a  smile  beams  o'er  their  face. 
For  they  love  to  see  his  laughing  eye 

Beam  forth  with  amour  bright ; 
And  they  slily  say,  I'll  gang  away 

With  a  farmer,  my  delight. 

Then  here's  to  the  farmer  and  his  man, 

May  they  still  happy  be  : 
May  they  still  quatf  the  flowing  can. 

And  live  in  jollity  ; 
May  blighted  crops  ne'er  spoil  the  hopes 

()f  the  noble  sons  of  toil ; 
Tlien  to  the  brim  lets  fill  to  him, 

The  lord  of  the  glorious  soil. 
Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 
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THE  TURNIP  CROP,  AND  ITS  ENHVIIES. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
dated  July  28,  headed  "The  Black  Caterpillar,"  has 
induced  the  following  remarks : 

It  is  evident  that  two  destructive  insects  are  noticed 
in  the  letter,  though  the  writer  says  that  "  it  was  gene- 
rally suspected  that  the  grubs  which  destroyed  the  bulbs 
were  the  same  as  the  black  caterpillar,  but  in  another 
stage  of  their  existence."  Having  myself  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  attacks  that  any  turnip  crop  could 
by  possibility  have  sustained  (it  occurred  in  Berkshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  about  the  year  1835),  I  have 
referred  to  that  excellent  work,  "  Stephens'  Book  of 
the  Farm,"  in  order  to  clear  up  any  doubt  or  ambiguity 
on  the  subject;  but  previous  to  making  a  quotation,  I 
must  state  that,  for  many  miles  in  extent,  the  whole  of 
the  bulbed  turnips  were  riddled  and  eaten  into  holes  by 
a  grey  and  dirty-coloured  grub,  numbers  of  which  could 
be  seen  at  once,  close  to  and  in  the  bulbs,  by  only  just 
moving  the  earth  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Expe- 
riments were  instituted  at  the  time,  in  order  to  determine 
the  parents  of  this  voracious  larva  or  caterpillar,  and  at 
length  it  was  proved  that  it  was  a  moth  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  tint.  I  now  proceed  to  justify  the  foregoing 
assertions  by  referring  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm," 
vol.  ii.,  page  75.  To  commence  with  The  Black,  Black 
Caterpillar,  Niggers,  &c.,  terms  used  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  "  The  parent  is  called  the  Turnip  Saw- 
fly  (Athalia  spinarum) :  it  is  not  a  moth.  The  female 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  young  turnip  plants  in  the  early 
part  of  summer ;  they  are  placed  round  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  rough  leaves.  In  favourable  weather  they 
are  hatched  in  a  short  time.  At  first  these  larvae  are  of 
a  deep  black  colour,  and  of  a  small  size  ;  but  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  attain  their 
full  dimensions." 

So  much  for  the  blacks,  of  which  our  country  "  reports" 
yield  but  too  ample  testimony  of  their  presence  in  many 
districts.  But  in  respect  to  the  grub  which  produc  ed 
the  destruction  of  the  full-grown  bulbs  some  twenty 
years  ago,  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm"  will  prove  our  most 
satisfactory  authority.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  moth  called 
Noctua,  or  ^grostis  segetum.  "  In  the  more  advanced 
state  of  the  turnip  it  forms  a  round  hole  near  it,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the 
earth.  At  the  bottom  of  this  it  remains  during  the  day, 
unless  it  be  dark  and  moist,  and  at  night  it  emerges 
from  the  burrow,  and  commences  an  attack  upon  a 
plant  by  eating  round  the  neck  of  it,  and  eventually  de- 
taching the  upper  part  from  the  ro  ot.  In  this  way  sin- 
gled, Swedish  turnip-plants  may  be  destroyed  one  after 
another,  until  very  few  are  left." 

When,  however,  ten  or  more  of  these  vermin  assaul 
a  bulb,  and  thus  treat  whole  fields  throughout  extensive 
districts,  they  make  short  work  of  the  affair,  and  the 
farmer's  hopes  of  the  season  become  entirely  blighted. 
In  the  garden,  my  own  experience  taught  me  that  cab- 
bage or  brocoli  plants  could  thus  be  destroyed  in  detail, 
he  grub  (coiled  up  in  a  ring  whenever  detected)  stealing 


a  march  to  its  nearest  neighbour,  so  soon  as  it  had 
killed  the  plant  by  the  gnawing  of  its  stem  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  surface. 

Croydon.  J.  Towers. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 

This  montli  generally  concludes  the  harvest, 
except  in  the  latest  localities.  House  the  grains  in 
barns,  or  build  in  ricks;  have  thatch  always  ready, 
and  secure  them  from  damage.  Beans  will  be  the 
latest  crop  :  tie  with  straw  ropes  into  sheaves  when 
cut  by  the  sickle,  or  with  tarred  twine,  which  may 
be  preserved  for  years.  Beans  and  peas  require 
immediate  thatching,  as  leguminous  crops  attract 
and  retain  much  moisture. 

Finish  the  dunging  of  clay  fallows  ;  cart  stones 
and  tiles  to  drains  ;  scour  ditches  ;  repair,  widen, 
and  straighten  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  mix  the 
materials  excavated  with  lime  for  earthy  composts. 
Lay  well-prepared  composts  on  grass  lands  eaten 
bare,  and  on  lucerne,  the  surface  being  first  scari- 
fied, and  then  roll  it.  This  preparation  raises  the 
first  spring  crop. 

Sow  winter  vetches  on  good  lands,  fallowed  and 
dunged ;  mix  with  beans  or  winter  barley. 

Plough  stubble  grounds  for  next  year's  green 
crop  fallows,  and  follow  by  workings  if  the  season  be 
favourable  ;  the  dung  may  also  be  applied,  which 
preparations  will  much  further  the  spring  opera- 
tions, and  are  very  advantageous. 

Seed-furrow  clay  fallows,  and  sow  wheat.  Plough 
grass  leys  for  the  same  purpose,  and  press  and 
sow  quickly.  Scuffle  pea,  bean,  and  tare  grattans  ; 
collect  and  burn  the  weeds,  and  lay  on  dung. 
Plough  with  one  furrow,  and  sow  wheat. 

Pick  hops.  The  flowers  are  put  into  binns, 
being  first  cut  off  by  scissors,  and  are  paid  by  a 
fixed  rate,  then  carried  to  the  oast  and  dried,  chiefly 
with  coke.  Some  use  sulphur,  to  give  the  hops  a 
yellow  tinge.  The  haulm  of  hops  makes  good 
litter.  Set  the  poles  erect,  and  cover  till  next 
year. 

Keep  all  live  stock  in  good  condition,  especially 
horses,  for  the  wheat-sowing  season  now  at  hand. 


TO  IMPROVE  SEED  POTATOES.-Charles  Seager, 
of  St.  Louis,  recommends  the  following  easily-tried  method 
of  improving  potatoes,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  original 
soundness,  richness,  and  mealiness  of  this  valuable  root. 
The  plan  is  this — "  Keep  back  some  seed  potatoes  for  six 
or  seven  weeks  after  the  usual  time  of  planting,  say  till  the 
last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July,  and  then  plant 
and  cultivate  them  the  same  as  stock  potatoes.  They  will 
grow  until  the  frost  withers  the  vines,  when  they  should 
be  dug.  As  they  have  not  had  time  to  mature  they  will  be 
quite  small— not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
through  ;  but  they  should  all  be  carefully  gathered,  and 
kept  safe  from  frost  through  the  winter,  and  planted  at  the 
usual  time  of  planting  in  the  spring— one  of  the  small  pota- 
toes being  sufficient  for  SL'ed  in  each  hill.  The  result  will 
be  large  sized,  sound,  mealy  potatoes,  as  I  have  proved  by 
actual  trial.  1  hope  that  it  will  be  tried  by  some  of  our 
farmers  this  year." — American  Pa/per, 
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Ba 

ROMETER. 

Thermometer. 

1856. 

8   a.m. 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

lOp.m. 

in.  cts. 

ill.  cts. 

July  22 

30.0 

29.90 

62 

78 

61 

23 

29.81 

29.70 

56 

82 

72 

24 

29.69 

29.76 

62* 

74 

62 

25 

29.87 

30.0 

58 

72 

53 

2C 

30.06 

30.13 

54 

72 

59 

27 

30.16 

30.11 

52 

72 

58 

2'- 

30.07 

30,13 

55 

75 

62 

29 

30.21 

30.26 

58 

74 

65 

30 

30.31 

30.31 

58 

84 

68 

31 

30.31 

30.22 

59 

84 

70 

Aug.  1 

30.27 

30.18 

62 

84 

70 

2 

30.13 

30.13 

64 

84 

72 

3 

30.10 

30.12 

63 

81 

71 

4 

30.20 

30.21 

62 

79 

65 

5 

30.26 

30.26 

55 

n 

61 

6 

30.26 

30.1! 

52 

n 

62 

7 

30.06 

20.97 

55 

80 

65 

8 

29.81 

29.70 

54 

75 

63 

9 

29.77 

29.86 

60 

73 

66 

10 

29.90 

29.87 

60 

82 

72 

11 

29.86 

29.90 

63 

85 

66 

12 

29  97 

30.02 

59 

76 

64 

13 

30.02 

29.97 

58 

81 

66 

14 

29.91 

29.93 

62 

76 

61 

15 

29.96 

30.02 

59 

73 

59 

16 

30.01 

29.83 

50 

11 

61 

17 

29.62 

29.50 

59 

69 

62 

18 

29.49 

29.44 

57 

59 

57 

19 

29.49 

29.54 

55 

60 

57 

20 

29.51 

29.36 

56 

63 

58 

21 

29.31 

29.42 

56 

66 

56 

Wind. 


Direction. 


S.  S.  W. 

S.  West 

S.  West 

West 

West 

West 

Variable. 

s.  s.  w. 
s.  s.  w. 

S.  East 

East 

East 

East 

E.  by  N. 

N.N.E. 

E.  N.  E. 

S.  West 

Variable. 

S.  West 

S.  West 

S.  W.  by  W. 

South 

W.  by  S. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

N.  East 

N.  East 

N.  by  E. 

Variable 

South  East 

South 


Force. 


gentle 
gentle 
gentle 
airy 
lively 
ively 
calm 
calm 
gentle 
airy 
brisk 
brisk 
airy 
airy 
airy 
gentle 
gentle 
calm 
strong 
calm 
var. 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 
calm 
fresh 
fresh 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.m.  2  p.m.  10 p.m. 


cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

haze 

fine 

fine 

fine 

haze 

haze 

clear 

haze 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


sun 

sun 

sun 

fine 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 
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cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 


clear 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

clear 

clear 

clear 

clear 

clear 

clear 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

icloudy 

ifine 


Weath. 


dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

showery 

dry 

showery 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rain 

dry 

rain 

dry 

dry 

showery 

dry 

dry 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 


Estimated  Averages  of  August. 


Barometer. 

Highest.      I      Lowest. 

30.26  29.35 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

July  22.  Splendid  summer-day. — 23.  Lightning, 
after  great  heat. — 24.  Great  clearing,  fresh  clear 
day;  as  on  the  25th  also. — 26.  Some  thunder  and 
a  sprinkle  of  rain. — 27,  28.  Showery,  cross  cur- 
rents.— 29  to  31.  Fine  hot  weather. — Total  fall  of 
rain  in  the  month:  1  inch  715  parts.  That  is 
nearly  five  inches  less  than  fell  in  1855. 

Lunations. — Last  quarter,  24th,  3h.  Im.  aft.; 
new  moon,  31st,  9h.  8  m.  evening. 

August  1  to  8.  Superbly  fine  and  maturing. — 
9.  Rain  commences,  with  strong  S.W.  wind. — 10, 


11.  Oppressive,  hint  of  rain. — 12,  13.  Hot  and 
fine.— 14.  Much  rain.— 15.  Fine.— 16  to  19.  Cold 
N.E.  winds  and  showers. — 19,  20,  and  20th  night. 
Profuse  rains. — 21.  Rain  early,  but  clearing  after 
noon,  calm. 

Lunations.  —  First  quarter,  9th,  Oh.  22m. 
morn;  full  moon,  l6th,  5  h.  55  m.  morn. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

The  great  fall  of  rain,  amounting  to  more  than 
2.10  in.  since  the  9th  August,  has  been  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  latter  grass,  and  all  the  root 
crops ;  though  it  must  be  admilted  that  much  corn 
in  sheaf  has  been  exposed  to  a  pitiless  drenching 
during  the  last  three  days.  No  serious  damage 
will  result  from  this,  provided  the  weather  take 
up.  Reaping  simultaneously  began  most  success- 
fully, and  vast  quantities  of  wheat,  and  some  oats, 
were  safely  stacked  and  otherwise  housed.  Our 
locality  is  somewhat  in  arrears  of  other  districts, 
and  much  requires  to  be  done  ere  Surrey  can  claim 
a  first-rate  standing. 

Croydon,  Aug.  22.  John  Towers. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
AUGUST. 

Owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen 
in  all  parts  of  EugUnd  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
month,  harvest  operations  generally  have  received  a  severe 
clieck  ;  indeed,  we  scarcely  ever  recollect  so  little  corn  to  have 
been  secured  in  August  as  duriu";  the  month  just  concluded. 
Up  to  the  present  lime,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
has  been  carried,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  the  harvest 
being  an  unusually  late  one.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  almost 
continuous  rains,  we  should  have  bad  a  splendid  growth  of 
wheat  as  to  quality,  and  the  farmers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  their  produce  prior  to  the  20 :h  obtained  a 
very  fiue  sample.  Those  who  have  commenced  cutting  late 
are  likely  to  have  far  better  quality  than  those  who  cut  their 
corn  shortly  after  the  rains  had  set  iu.  That  the  condition  of 
the  whole  crop  has  suffered  materially,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  on  tliis  point,  indeed,  there  are  scarely  two  opinions ; 
but,  as  respects  the  total  quantity  grown,  we  have  received 
uiilavourable,  in  other  instances  gratifying,  reports.  We  our- 
selves have  had  an  opportunity  of  traveUing  over  some  of  the 
best,  and  much  of  the  worst  land  in  this  country ;  and  the 
resi.lt  of  our  observations  and  inquiry  enables  us  to  state  that 
the  crop,  as  to  quantity,  is  much  underrated.  We  have  seen 
five  quarters  to  the  acre  grown  upon  only  middling  soils,  and 
three  quarters  upon  land  rented  at  Ts.  per  acre.  Our  decided 
conviction  is,  therefore,  that  the  yield  of  wheat  in  this  country 
is  a  fair — perhaps  we  may  say  a  full — average  one.  The  yield 
of  barley,  too,  is  unquestionably  large  in  quantity,  but  it  is 
very  deficient  in  colour;  consequently,  this  article — especially 
as  the  breadth  of  land  under  culture  this  season  is  unusually 
small — is  likely  to  be  selling  at  very  high  rates  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Oats,  beans,  and  peas  are  a  large  crop,  and  have 
come  to  maturity  much  earlier  than  in  the  general  run  of  years. 
As  regards  the  actual  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  wheats, 
the  most  exaggerated  statements  have  been  set  afloat.  Some 
correspondents  inform  us  that  the  whole  crop  iu  many  local- 
ities has  become  sprouted,  consequently  spoiled.  Now,  no 
good  can  result  from  such  statements ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  frequently  productive  of  much  injury  to  the  farmers'  inte- 
rests. It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  sprouted  wheat ;  but  the 
instances  are  so  rare  that  we  conceive  them  to  have  very  little 
influence  upon  the  aggregate  yield.  The  crop  that  has  suf- 
fered most  is  barley,  which,  we  believe,  has  lost  much  of  its 
malting  quality.  In  the  last  week  in  the  month,  the  quantity 
of  grain  carried  was  immense,  and  some  growers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather,  thrashed  oat 
freely  in  the  fields. 

The  quantity  of  wheat,  and,  indeed,  all  other  grain  of  last 
year's  growth  now  on  hand,  is  very  limited ;  in  point  of  fact,  in 
some  counties  scarcely  any  spring  corn  remains.  This  fact 
must  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  the  trade  for  many 
months.  We  may  have  large  importations  from  abroad;  but 
when  the  extent  of  our  consumption  is  considered,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  wants  of  other  countries  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  a  question  whether  more  corn  has  been  grown 
in  the  world  than  can  be  readily  consumed.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  we  shall  have  higher  prices  than  at  present ;  but 
he  rapid  progress  of  trade  aad  commerce,  and  the  full  em- 


ployment afforded  to  our  labouring  population,  incline  us  to 
the  opinion  that  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  will  continue 
to  rule  high,  on  comparison  with  those  seasons  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Russia. 

Our  advices  respecting  the  potato  crop  continue  favourable. 
Dry  and  warm  weather,  however,  is  now  much  required  to 
bring  it  to  maturity,  and  make  it  a  good  keeping  root  fcr 
winter  consumption.  The  haulm  in  some  dis'ricts  presents  a 
dry  shrivelled  appearance ;  yet  we  find  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  tubers  are  tolerably  free  from  disease.  Immense 
quantities  have  been  on  sale  in  the  whole  of  our  matkets.  Ab 
they  have  considerably  exceeded  the  demand,  prices  have  ruled 
low,  viz.,  from  £2  ISa.  to  £4  43.  per  ton. 

The  whole  of  the  hay  crop  has  now  been  carried,  and  we 
may  state  that  it  has  proved  the  largest,  perhaps  the  best, 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  This  is  an  important  circum- 
stance, as  it  will  enable  our  graziers  to  furnish  their  stock  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  food  during  the  winter  months. 

As  regards  the  turnip  crop,  great  fears  were  at  one  time 
entertained  that  it  would  be  lost ;  but  the  rains  have  had  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  it,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large 
return,  though  we  much  doubt  whether  it  will  equal  last  season. 

The  colonial  wool  sales  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
over  80,000  bales  were  disposed  of.  There  is  a  better  feeling 
in  the  inquiry  for  home-grown  qualities — which,  fortunately, 
have  not  been  pressed  for  sale — and  prices  continue  firm. 

We  have,  at  length,  to  report  a  falling  off  iu  the  demand  for 
linseed,  and,  with  it,  a  slight  reduction  in  prices.  The  supply 
of  that  article,  however,  iu  first  hands,  is  still  very  moderate. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  tolerably  firm  throughout  the 
mouth ;  but  we  have  very  little  change  to  notice   in  prices. 

Harvest  operations,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  have  made 
very  slow  progress.  The  shipments  of  grain  to  England  have 
been  trifling,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  smail  for  some  time. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demand  for  most  kinds  of  stock 
has  been  much  less  active  than  in  the  previous  month,  a  good 
consumptive  business  has  been  transacted  at  full  prices.  The 
arrivals  of  both  beasts  and  sheep  into  Loudon  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  some  other  parts  of  England,  have  been  chiefly  in 
poor  condition ;  consequently  prime  animals  have  continued 
scarce,  and  comparatively  dear. 

In  reference  to  the  imports  of  foreign  stock,  we  may  observe 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  them ;  nevertheless,  for  the 
time  of  year  they  have  proved  very  moderate.  No  doubt  the 
high  range  of  value  in  our  markets,  and  the  immediate  re- 
turns, have  tempted  the  Dutch  graziers  to  forward  larger  sup. 
plies  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  leading  cause  of  the  increased 
anivals  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  France  in  most  parts  of 
Holland  has  fallen  off.  The  general  weight  and  condition  of 
the  foreign  stock  have  not  improved,  yet  sales  have  been 
readily  effected.  Our  advices  from  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
very  unfavourable  as  regards  exports  of  cattle.  In  those 
countries  great  scarcity  exists,  nocwithstanding  that  the  har- 
vest is  represented  as  having  turned  out  favourable,  and  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  provisions   are   unusually  high.     We 
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cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  arrivals  from  those  quarter 
diirinff  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

lu  the  early  part  of  the  month,  great  fears  were  entertained 
respeotiu;  the  safety  of  the  turnip  crop.  In  the  large  agri- 
cn'tiiral  districts,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland,  the  plant 
was  rapiilly  falling  off;  indeed,  many  farmers  had  determined, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  producing  anything  like  a  moderate 
return,  to  apply  their  land  to  other  purposes  ;  but  the  copious 
sh  >wer3  which  have  since  fallen,  and  which  have  checked  har- 
vest operations,  have  had  a  most  favourable  mfluence  upon 
the  crop  of  turnips,  and  which  may  now  be  considered  fairly 
out  of  danger.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  growth  will 
not  be  a  large  one.  The  moist  atmosphere  has  checked  the 
demand  for  linseed  as  well  as  for  cakes,  and  prices  have  been 
■witli  difficulty  supported.  The  imports  of  the  former  have 
been  but  moderate,  considering  that  this  is  the  period  when 
we  usually  receive  large  supplies  from  Russia ;  nevertheless, 
that  future  imports  will  be  extensive,  and  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, uo  doubt  can  be  entertained.  There  is,  we  may  observe, 
Tery  little  chance  of  any  material  fall  in  the  quotations, 
because  we  find  that  the  use  of  linseed  is  daily  becoming 
larger,  not  only  for  agricultural,  but  likewise  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  high  value  of  cattle  of  late  years  has  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  production  of  linseed ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  has  the  growth  increased,  that  the 
aggregate  yield  is  estimated  at  fully  one-third  more  than  it 
was  tea  years  since.  With  all  this,  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  stock,  and  imports  are  taken  off  as  fast  as  they  arrive. 

The  hay  crop  has  turned  out  one  of  the  largest  ever 
known.  There  is  no  county  we  could  name  that  is  excep- 
tional in  this  respect.  The  pastures  continue  well  covered, 
and  the  stock  is  doing  remarkably  well.  As  regards  the  future, 
therefore,  the  prospects  of  our  graziers  are  cheering,  more 
especially  as  consumption  is  likely  to  increase,  under  the 
influence  of  great  activity  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  Great  Metro- 
politan Market  have  been — 

Beasts   21,271  head. 

Cows 490      „ 

Sheep  and  Lambs 147,250      „ 

Calves   3,354      „ 

Pigs 2,875      „ 

Stock  shown  at  Corresponding  Periods. 
Sheep  and 

Beasts.                Lambs.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1852 21,049                165,770  3,350  2,785 

1853 24,345                172,102  3,431  2,090 

1854 21,384                164,920  4,286  3,870 

1855 20,816                151,870  3,356  4,272 

Since  we  last  wrote,  about  9,800  shorthorns  have  come 
to  hand  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire, 2,900  of  various  breeds  from  other  parts  of 
England,  165  Scots  from  Scotland,  and  968  oxen  from  Ire- 
land— the   latter  via  Liverpool. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  as 
follows — 

Beasts   5,677  head. 

Sheep    17,801      „ 

Lambs 1,-J71      „ 

Calves    2,,301      „ 

Pigs 1,.901      „ 

At  the  outports,  chiefly  Hull,  about  9,000  head  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  have  been  reported. 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  importations  at  coitcs- 
ponding  period  8 — 


Beasts.  Sheep. 

1852 5,316  23,632 

1853 4,929  2-2,436 

1854 5,507  19,770 

1855 5,941  22,605 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  3s.  2d.  to  5s.  ;  mutton,  3s.  4d.  to 
5s.  2d. ;  lamb,  4s.  8d.  to  6s. ;  veal,  3s.  6d.  to  53. ;  pork,  3s. 
4d.  to  4s.  8d.  per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offal 
Comparison  of  Prices. 


Lambs. 

Calves. 

Pi>s. 

3,576 

2,867 

1,856 

2,579 

2,908 

2,055 

1,178 

2,495 

2,176 

984 

2,484 

3,476 

Aug.,  1853, 

Aug.,  1854. 

Aug.,  1855. 

s.    d      s.    d. 

s.    d.     s.   d. 

s.  d.     s.    d. 

Beef,    from 

3     0  to  4     6 

3    2to5    0 

3  10to5    4 

Mutton    ... 

3    4—5     0 

3    4-50 

3    6—5    2 

Lamb  

4     6—60 

4    2—56 

4    8-6    0 

Veal 

3    4—5     0 

3    2-4     6 

4    4-5    4 

Pork    

3    0-40 

3    4-48 

3    6-4    6 

Rather  increased  supplies  of  each  kind  of  meat  have  been 
on  sale  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The  trade,  however, 
has  ruled  steady,  at  full  prices.  Beef,  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s, 
6d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  lamb,  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d. ; 
Veal,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  pork,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d.  per  81bs.> 
by  the  carcase. 


DURHAM. 
Since  we  last  wrote,  and  up  to  the  7th  inst.,  the  weather 
was  intensely  hot  and  sultry.  Hay  was  secured  in  the  finest 
condition,  at  a  very  light  expense,  and  crops  very  abundant— 
indeed  we  have  not  experienced  such  a  hay  harvest  for  some 
years.  It  has  been  diffic\dt  to  procure  mowers  at  very  exor- 
bitant wages.  With  a  scorching  suu  durmg  the  day,  aud 
heavy  dews  every  night,  the  corn  progressed  more  than  we 
could  possibly  anticipate.  When  we  last  wrote  we  stated  it 
would  be  a  late  harvest;  but  from  the  extreme  forcing  weaiher 
which  we  have  experienced,  we  now  have  cause  to  alter  our 
opinion,  and  should  the  season  prove  fine,  in  the  early  dis- 
tricts harvest  will  be  pretty  general  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  in  having  to  state  that  the  wheat  is  superior 
to  last  year's  crop — the  ear  is  large  and  well  filled,  the  straw 
is  healthy  and  strong,  and  is  quite  free  from  mildew  and  other 
disease.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  we  have  noticed  a 
large  breadth  of  spring  wheat  sown  upon  light  sandy  soils 
after  turnips,  and  the  crops  are  extremely  promising.  A  few 
years  ago  wheat  upon  this  description  of  land  generally  proved 
a  failure,  it  being  more  adapted  for  the  culture  of  barley.  We 
imagine  that  the  success  of  the  former  crop  may  be  attributed 
to  the  frequent  application  of  guano,  and  other  artificial  ma- 
nures, for  the  turnip  crop,  that  has  been  so  productive  of  such 
beneficial  results  to  wheat  upon  such  description  of  soil.  A 
small  breadth  of  barley  was  sown  ;  it  is  early,  quality  superior, 
and  the  crop  very  promising.  Oats  are  an  average  crop,  pro- 
mises a  good  yield,  and  good  quality.  Peas  and  tares  are  a 
heavy  crop ;  and  beans  are  well  spoken  of.  On  the  8th  and 
9th  inst.  we  had  a  deluge  of  rain.  Since,  we  had  frequent 
awful  thunder  storms,  with  torrents  of  rain.  The  green  crops 
suffered  severely  from  the  intense  drought,  but  the  late  fre- 
quent and  copious  rains  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
crops  in  general.  Turnips  that  appeared  so  sickly  and  stunted 
are  now  healthy  and  vigorous.  Potatoes  were  very  small,  aud 
lost  their  colour  :  the  geuial  raius  have  restored  them.  They 
are  quite  free  from  disease  at  present,  but  we  must  not  be  too 
sanguine.  The  rain  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  pastures 
and  fogs  or  aftermaths.  The  cold  spring  has  prevented  stock 
from  grazing,  and  pastures  have  been  short  of  keep,  and 
graziers  have  not  been  remunerated.  Good  short-homed 
heifers  and  steers  are  very  scarce  and  dear.  Our  fat  stock 
markets  have  had  a  downward  tendency.  The  lung  disease 
amongst  cattle  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal,  and  many 
farmers  have  sustained  great  losses, — Aug,  21, 


MID  AND  NORTH  BUCKS. 

On  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  best  hay  crops  on  record, 

aud  secured  in  the  finest  condition,  harvest  commenced  under 

very  favourable  circumstances,  with  a  prospect  of  more  than 

au  average    crop,    the    writer    havinsf    inspected   the  crops 
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closely  from  the  Chilton  Hills  to  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire, which  embrace  a  variety  of  soils,  some  very  cold  ;  and 
the  conclusion  come  to  is  as  as  follows  : — As  to  quantities  per 
acre,  whrat  28  bushels,  barley  36  bushels,  oats  40  bushels, 
beaiiS  32  bushels.  About  half  the  wheat  is  cut,  none  carted. 
Some  barley  and  oats  cut ;  a  tew  of  the  latter  carted ;  and  up 
to  Saturday  the  16th  inst.  the  weather  was  tine,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  the  com  a  pleasant  one.  At  that  date  the 
weather  changed,  and  rain  has  fallen  in  tortents  almost  without 
interruption  ever  siuce,  save  this  evening  of  the  21st;  and 
if  it  continues  a  few  days  longer,  serious  damage  must  be  the 
consequence.  The  writer  has  seen  statements  in  the  news- 
papers, giving  a  description  of  the  crops  in  this  district, 
staling  some  as  average,  some  over,  and  some  under,  without 
attempting  to  give  quantities.  Such  statements  cannot  be  of 
any  use,  as  no  information  can  be  gathered  therefrom,  and  is 
the  cause  of  this  article  being  written,  and  figures  given  as 
above.  The  larger  portion  of  the  swede  turnip  crop  are  thin 
and  late.  Common  turnips  promise  to  be  good,  also  mangel. 
The  pastures  are  full  of  keep,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  doing 
well.— Aug.  21. 


NORTH  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Six  weeks  ago,  we  ventured  to  report  on  growth  and  appear- 
ance generally  of  the  crops  over  this  corthern  district — since 
which  era  of  time,  a  summary  of  weather  has  been  experienced 
remarkable  for  the  characteristics  of  summer  and  autumn.  Up 
to  the  last  week  in  July,  cold,  wet,  and  ungenial.  From  the 
30ih  to  the  8th  inst.,  most  intense  heat,  followed  by  three  days 
and  nights  of  dark,  dense  sea  fog.  Hence  thunder  and  rain, 
with  intervals  of  sunshine  up  to  the  16th,  when  a  cold,  wither- 
ing sea  breeze  set  in,  which  continues  to  increase  in  bitterness 
up  to  the  moment  we  write.  As  might  be  expected,  the  genial 
heat  on  the  first  days  of  the  month  caused  a  pleasing  and 
almost  magical  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  turnip  plant,  which, 
up  to  the  last  few  days,  promised  fairly  to  he  a  full  crop.  The 
thinning  process  proceeded  rapidly,  all  hands  on  the  farm 
beiug  almost  exclusively  at  the  hoe.  In  their  tender  stage  of 
maturing,  the  cold  withering  winds  of  this  week  have  com- 
pletely checked  the  late  plant.  Early-sown  swedes,  imperials, 
and  part  of  globes,  with  other  varieties,  are  closed  in  on  the 
drill,  and  will  suffer  less.  Potatoes  on  exposed  situations,  and 
even  in  gardens,  are  withered  down.  It  must  also  be  confessed 
that  disease  in  that  valuable  (though  perishable)  esculent  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  over  the  entire  district.  The  breadth 
planted  being  more  extensive  than  usual,  we  trust  a  full  quan- 
tity for  the  supply  of  the  population  will  be  gathered.  The 
season  for  working  and  cleaning  naked  fallows  has  been  tedi- 
ous, mostly  done  by  catch  work ;  and  many  fields  will  receive 
a  middling  preparation  for  the  seed.  The  weeks  of  the  harvest 
must  be  attended  to,  and  a  lae  autumn  working  in  our  vari- 
able climate  seldom  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  t'le  extirpation  of 
weeds,  or  other  filth.  The  most  important  inquiry,  "  the  state 
of  the  cereal  crops,"  we  really  answer  with  less  than  usual 
fortitude.  Our  luquiry  and  personal  inspection  have  been  un- 
usually extensive,  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  district ;  but 
to  the  latter  our  brief  remarks  only  apply.  Over  Norham  and 
Islaodshire  some  very  fine  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
to  be  seen ;  hut  whenever  we  approach  a  cold  bottom,  the 
crop  is  weak  and  thin  of  plant.  Glendaleward,  as  usual,  will 
reap  bulky  crops  of  spring-sown  wheat;  barley  and  oats  vari- 
ous. The  best  crops  much  laid  and  twisted.  Part  of  Coquet- 
dale,  up  the  lill  river  and  the  vale  of  AIn,  barley  and  oats,  on 
well  drained  or  naturally  dry  soils,  good.  To  the  south,  and 
towards  Morpeth,  a  good  piece  of  wheat,  barley,  or  cats  is  the 
exception;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  report  of  a  respectable 
valuator  from  that  locality,  who  puts  the  expected  yield  at  a 
low  figure.  Returning  to  the  north  by  the  coast,  Bamburgh- 
shire  will  cut  a  good  bulk  of  all  the  cereals;  oats  the  most 
variable.  Wheat  generally  a  fair  average  bulk.  Not  a  sheaf 
y.  t  reaped.  The  best  crops  all  lodged  down,  with  considerable 
defect  in  the  ear,  which  we  attribute  to  the  cold,  ungenial 
weather  in  the  blooming  season.  Barley  on  all  the  best  soils 
bulky,  and  much  laid.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  as  to  averages. 
With  the  improved  system  of  cultivation  and  extra  manures, 
our  customary  average  ought  to  incr  ase  annually ;  but  a  deficit 
in  tlie  filling  process  of  the  ear  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
most  expert  observer,  uutil  proven  on  the  thrashing  floor. 
Last  seaaon  deceived  us  more  than  any  crop  estimated  for 


many  years  •  a  great  bulk,  straw  fine  and  bright,  and  not  a 
sheaf  wasted  by  bad  harvesting.  The  result  ou  the  barn  floor 
proved  the  fallacy  of  harvest  calculation.  On  a  farm  where 
about  170  acres  white  crop  is  annually  reaped,  for  all  the 
cereals,  wheat,  barley,  and  cats,  taking  five  years,  during 
1851-2-3  4-5,  the  yield  of  crop '55  was,  in  rouml  i.umliers, 
176  quarters  less  than  the  average,  and  the  finest  crop  lu  bulk 
ever  reaped. — Aug.  22. 

WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  very  decided,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  serious  change, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  weather  since  the  last  report  was 
posted,  calls  for  another  communication  at  an  earlier  date  than 
usual.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  nation,  whose 
interests  are  intimately  blended  together,  are  about  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  a  source  of  unqualified  regret  that  during  the 
last  fortnight  most  unfavourable  changes  have  taken  place ; 
End  as  the  condition  of  the  elements  appears  to  have  varied 
considerably  in  different  parts,  a  comparison  with  that  of  one 
of  the  midland  counties  and  this  district  affords  the  best 
means  of  accurately  informing  the  public  on  this  important 
subject.  On  Thursday,  the  7th,  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents,  is  reported  to  have  visited  Nottingham- 
shire ;  but  nothing  of  it  was  experienced  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  this  county.  On  the  9th  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  fell  in  Gloucestershire,  refreshing  and  acceptable ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to  the  county  referred  to. 
Refreshing  showers  fell  on  the  11th  ;  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  we  had  much  heavy  rain,  which  laid  the  wheat  very  con- 
siderably. This  is  not  mentioned  in  Nottinghamshire,  or  any 
other  downfal  till  the  16th,  when  a  steady  rain  fell;  but  that 
was  not  experienced  here,  with  the  exception  cf  slight  showers 
in  the  morning.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  it  rained  in 
torrents.  The  18th  was  dull  and  cloudy,  with  slight  showers ; 
and  on  the  19th  and  20th  it  rained  heavily.  The_21st,  fair;  but 
with  occasioi  al  gleams  of  sunshine,  sadly  prejudicial  to  the 
grain  which  had  been  cut,  but  not  carried — inducing  it,  in  its 
saturated  state,  to  spirt.  Of  the  changes  in  Nottinghamshire 
since  the  16th  there  is  no  information.  The  present  appear- 
ances indicate  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  is  cool.  With  this 
very  great  change,  the  brilliant  prospects  which  were  indicated 
a  fortnight  since  are  completely  reversed.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  has  been  cut  in  the  most  forward  situations, 
much  of  which  would  have  been  fit  to  be  carried  on  the  18tb, 
but  which  the  rain  of  the  previous  day  prevented.  That 
which  is  not  cut  is,  in  many  places,  laid  to  an  extent  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  both  as  respects  quantity  and 
quality ;  and  there  is  more  blight  apparent  than  there  was  any 
reason  a  few  weeks  since  to  anticipate.  These  remarks  refer, 
principally,  to  the  vale  extending  along  the  course  of  the 
Severn  from  Bristol  to  Gloucester.  On  the  hills,  which  it 
must  be  observed  are  more  exclusively  arable,  the  grain  is  not 
in  so  forward  a  state,  and  harvest,  not  having  commenced 
generally  before  the  wet  weather  intervened,  has  of  necessity 
been  procrastinated;  should,  however,  a  recurrence  of  fine 
weather  ensue,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  secured  in 
fair  condition ;  hut  existing  appearances  are  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable. The  fluctuations  in  the  markets  during  the  present 
month  have  been  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  weather, 
although  not  entirely  regulated  by  that  cause.  The  liberal  im- 
portations of  foreign  corn,  especially  from  Russia  (from  whence 
but  little  was  expected),  induced  a  rapid  decline,  which  has,  to 
some  extent,  submitted  to  a  reaction  in  consequence  of  the 
unfdvourable  appearances  of  the  present  harvest.  No  reason- 
able doubt  can  subsist  that  large  quantities  of  grain  will  con- 
tinue to  come  in  from  the  Baltic,  and  other  quarters  ;  and  tie 
general  outcry  of  "the  small  quantity  of  old  wheat  iii  the 
hands  of  cultivators"  must  be  received  with  caution.  That  it 
does  not  amount  to  an  average  at  this  period  of  the  year,  may 
be  admitted;  but  in  this  district  it  is,  so  far  as  inquiries  can 
determine  the  fact,  nearly  so.  At  all  times  it  is  only  the  agri- 
culturist  of  capital  and  enterprise  who  can  afford  to  hold  a 
stock;  and  most  of  them  have  some  in  store.  The  opponents 
to  legislation  on  agricultural  statistics  have  little  to  concratu- 
late  themselves  upon ;  and  next  year  they  will  find  they  will 
have  still  less :  with  a  precarious  and  uncertain  harvest,  as  the 
present  has  unfortunately  become,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  cultivator  to  be  in  a  position  that  will  enable  him 
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*o  jui^ge  wVether  it  wU  le  moat  prudent  to  hold  or  fo  realize, 
and  the  variations  of  the  elements  preseut  a  most  important 
feature  in  tliis  arj;ument.  A  farmer  residing  in  Gloucestershire 
nny  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  crops  in  his  own  county  and  ntighbourtood  ;  but 
he  cannot  exercise  his  judgment  to  a  similar  extent  concerning 
the  crops  lu  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
other  distant  counties.  Without  exposing  the  ailairs  of  any 
individual,  a  well-organized  system  of  agricultural  statistics 
woidd  be  a  boon  of  the  utmost  value.  Gloomy  as  the  present 
prospects  of  the  harvebt  are,  it  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the 
recent  rains  have  hud  the  moat  beneficial  effects  on  the  pasture- 
lands,  and  also  upon  all  descriptions  of  roots ;  and  should  a 
favourable  change  speedily  take  place,  a  great  bulk  of  grain 
may  yet  be  secured  in  good  order.  We  have  now  a  finer 
aftcruonu,  with  some  appearance  of  a  favourable  change. — 
Aug.  22. 


SOUTH  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
When  we  last  wrote  you,  we  stated  that  we  were  suffering 
from  excessive  heat  and  drought.  A  speedy  change  took  place 
in  the  weather;  and  although  we  have  not  had  excessive  rains 
(for  our  springs  are  very  low,  and  our  ponds  still  short  of 
water),  the  dady  showers  and  nightly  rains  for  the  last  seven 
days  have  made  us  most  ausioiis  about  the  corn,  which  in 
many  instauces  we  fear  is  irreparably  injured.  Tl>s  16th 
instant  was  a  fine  day  for  harvesting  corn,  and  all  the 
forward  wheat  in  our  vicinity  was  well  carried  on  that 
day.  Yet  the  quantity  is  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  corn  left  in  the  fields,  and  uncut.  We  regret  to 
Bay  that  we  have  both  seen  and  heard  of  much  barley 
terribly  sprouted.  One  piece  we  noticed  on  a  dry  gra- 
velly soil,  with  small  hedges,  and  free  from  trees;  yet 
five  ears  out  of  six  were   sprouted.     Wheat  is  only  partially 


sprouted,  but  much  injury  is  done  where  the  fields  are  snr- 
rouuded  by  high  hedges,  and  where  there  are  many  trees.  We 
are  great  advocates  for  bagging  aud  tying  corn  ;  and  our  oats 
are  all  cut  aud  in  shocks,  or  they  must  have  been  much  in- 
jured. A  well-known  nobleman  not  far  from  us  has  used 
M'Cormick's  reaping  machine.  We  fear  it  has  done  too  much 
work  for  him,  the  men  not  being  able  to  get  the  corn  tied  up 
after  it,  before  the  wet  weather  set  in,  and  much  damage  to 
good  corn  must  be  the  consequence.  lu  a  showery  or  wet 
season,  no  plan  beats  the  bajging  by  hand,  and  if  quite  dry, 
to  have  the  sheaves  tied  up  at  once.  Some  men,  however,  do 
the  farmer  great  mischief  by  tying  the  corn  up  when  it  is  not 
dry,  or  moist  with  dew — a  system  which  every  farmer  should 
carefully  guard  against.  We  have  seen  very  good  samples 
of  new  wheat,  both  white  and  red.  The  condition  of  the 
white  wheat  was  good,  aud  sample  fine  :  the  red  wheat  was 
in  fair  order,  rather  coarse,  weighing  621b3.  per  bush.  Winter 
oats  are  well  secured,  aud  are  a  good  sample.  Some  spring 
oats  were  carried  before  the  wet  set  in,  but  only  a  small  quan- 
tity. We  have  heard  of  no  barley  being  harvested,  though 
some  will  be  well  got  on  Monday  next,  if  the  weather  prove 
fine.  Swedes  and  mangolds  have  grown  famously  the  past 
week,  and  the  pastures  have  also  much  improved.  The  sus- 
petision  of  the  Hemel  Hempsted  and  Watford  Bank  (Messrs. 
Smith  aud  Whittingstairs)  has  caused  serious  inconvenience  to 
many  farmers  and  small  tradesmen,  several  of  whom  parted 
«ith  £5  notes  for  £4,  to  raise  money  for  wages,  &c. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford,  Mr.  Marjoribaiiks, 
of  Bushey  Grove,  with  true  kindness  has  giveu 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  Hemel  Hempsted  notes  to  all 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  good  character,  who  were 
likely  to  be  distressed  by  holding  the  latter  iiotes.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Bank  is  likely  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound, 
and  that  Mr.  Marjoribanks  will  he  no  loaer  in  pocket  by  his 
considerate  kindness  to  his  poorer  neighbours. — Aug.  23. 


AGRICULTURAL      INTELLIGENCE,     FAIRS,    &c. 


APPLEBY  FAIR  was  thinner  than  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  it.  Lambs  of  a  good  quality  were  readily 
sold  at  good  prices,  but  the  smaller  sorts  were  a  drug.  Ewes 
also  were  slow  aud  not  much  df.ne  amongst  them.  The  cheese 
fair  was  brisk,  aud  the  farmers'  wives  got  good  return  for  their 
labours,  both  fnr  new  and  old  milk  cheese. 

ASHBOURNE  FAIR  was  not  overdone  with  cattle,  and 
the  best  sorts  of  barren  and  in  calved  cows  were  in  good  re- 
quest, while  others  were  flat  sale.  There  was  a  better  supply 
of  fat  beasts  ;  sales  rather  flat,  owing  to  the  fair  beiug  ou  Sa- 
turday. In  the  &he>.p  fair  there  was  a  poor  supply  of  fat  sheep  ; 
the  demand  for  them  good.  Store  lambs  were  better  sold. 
The  horse  fair  was  also  better  supplied  than  of  late;  useful 
horses  were  well  sold,  fillies  flat  sale. 

BANBURY  MONTHLY  FAIR.— The  sheep  market  was 
very  fully  attended,  there  being  about  4,000  or  5,000  penned, 
the  sho*  of  stores  and  rams  being  particularly  good;  stores 
fetched  from  40j.  to  45s.  There  was  no  great  supply  of  mutton, 
the  trade  in  which  was  not  so  good  :  quotations  ruled  from 
43.  6d.  to  4s.  8d.  The  beef  trade  was  notquile  so  good,  prices 
ranging  from  4s.  4d.  to  48.  6d.  per  Slbs.  The  horse  fair  was 
ai  Well  supplied  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  aud 
not  much  doing. 

BKDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  had  a  good  supply 
of  beasts  aud  sheep,  both  fat  ami  for  bidding.  Sales  were 
easily  made,  though  rates  were  slightly  higher.  In-calving 
C3WS  sold  freely,  at  good  prices.  Beef,  6s.  9d.  to  7a.  6d.  per 
stone;  mutton,  7d.  per  lb. 

BRITFORU  FAIK.— Last  week  we  gave  an  account  of  this 
fair;  we  now  append  the  prize-list.  Awauu  of  Puizks  :  A 
piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  seven  guineas,  for  the  best  100 
wether  lam'. a,  bred  by  tlie  competitor,  and  not  having  been 
fed  ou  any  artificial  food,  to  Mr.  James  Rawleiice,  Bulhridge, 
Wilts.  A  pieci!  of  plale,  of  the  value  of  five  guiueas,  given  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P,  for  the  secund  best 
loo  weiher  lambs,  on  the  same  condition  us  the  former  prize, 
to  Mr.  Elias  Squarey,  OJstock,  Wilts.  A  piece  of  plate,  of 
the  value  of  five  guineas,  given   by   Major-General  Buckley, 


M.P.,  for  the  best  100  wether  lambs,  from  a  flock  not  exceed- 
ing 400  ewes,  bred  by  the  competitor,  and  not  having  been  fed 
on  any  artificial  food,  to  Mrs.  Gwyer,  Downton,  Wilts.  A 
piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  given  by  Lord 
Viscount  Folkstone,  for  the  best  Hampshire  Down  ram  of  any 
age,  to  Mr.  Pain,  Houghton.  A  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas,  given  by  F.  J.  E.  Jervoise,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pea 
of  10  Hampshire  Down  ram  lambs,  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Hindon, 
Wills.  A  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  given  by 
Mesjrs.  Attwater  and  Tabor,  to  the  person  who  shall  pen  the 
largest  number  of  sheep  for  sale,  to  Messrs.  Strange,  Hazel- 
bury  Bryan,  Dorset. 

CARNWATH  LAMB  FAIR.— There  was  an  unusually 
large  supply  of  lambs,  chiefly  blackfaced,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
whitcfaced,  Cheviots,  and  crosses.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  dealers,  chiefly  from  the  north.  Business  ou 
the  whole  was  exceedingly  dull.  Buyers  were  unwil- 
ling to  purchase  at  the  prices  asked;  and  many  holders,  rather 
than  submit  to  a  reduction,  preferred  to  await  the  result  of 
Auchiuleck  fair  on  Tuesday  next.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stock,  at  the  close  of  the  market, 
remained  unsold.  One  deak-r  from  Muirkirk  had  21  score  of 
Cheviot  lambs  on  the  ground,  aud  another  dealer  from  Ayrshire 
had  Id  score  of  whitefaced,  the  whole  of  which  were  driven  oflf 
unsold.  What  business  was  done  was  at  a  reduction  of  from 
Is.  to  23.  a-head  below  the  rates  of  last  year.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  fop  price  of  the  market  was  £11  per  score 
for  a  lot  of  blackfaced  ewe  lambs ;  aud  prices  ranged  from  this 
figure  down  to  £5  per  score. 

DUMBARTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  large  turn-out 
of  farmers,  dealers,  aud  others,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  numerous  display  of  cattle  at  tliii  fair,  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  which  met  with  purchasers  at  good  prices.  Superior 
milk  cows  brought  from  £10  to  £12;  feeding  cows  from  £5  to 
£7,  and  two  and  three-yeai-old  slots  from  £(i  to  £10. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  very  limited  for  the  time  of  year,  aud 
also  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.    Purchasers  were  nume- 
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rous,  and  high  prices  were  obtained.  Beef,  from  7J.  to  Tjil. ; 
mutton,  7(i.  to  7|d.;  lamb,  8d.  per  lb. 

UORNCASTLE  SHEEP  FAIR  was  very  well  attended, 
there  being  a  large  show  of  lambs  and  slieep,  for  which  very 
fair  prices  were  obtaiued;  middliug  lambs  fetched  27s.  and  28s. 
each. 

IRVINE  HORSE  FAIR.— There  was  but  a  limited  s»ipply 
of  all  descriptions,  and  prices  ruled  very  high  ;  the  disposition 
of  sellers  being,  as  a  fanner  informed  us,  to  keep  up  war  prices. 
Of  tirat  class  liorses  tliere  were  few  in  the  market,  and  of  these 
the  prices  ranged  from  £40  upwards.  An  inferior  class 
brou-ht  from  £23  to  £35,  while  the  majority  of  those  present 
ranged  from  the  above  lowest  figure  down  to  the  lowest  at 
which  horse-flesh  is  rated. 

KENDAL  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— There  was  a  large 
number  of  all  descriotious  of  stock — fat  and  lean  cattle, 
calver.*,  sheep  and  iambs,  and  a  few  calves— for  all  of  which 
there  was  a  good  demand  at  very  fair  prices.  Beef,  6d.  to 
7d.;  sheep  and  lambs,  6d.  to  64d. ;  veal,  5^d.  to  6d.  The 
show  of  "fresh"  lean  stock,  for  grazing  "out,"  on  fog,  was 
very  large,  and  met  with  a  ready  market,  at  fair  remunerative 
prices ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  calvers.  The  market  was 
well  cleared  off  at  its  conclusion,  a  very  few  remaining  unsold 

MELTON  MOWBRAY  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  buyer?,  and  a  full  average  of  stock  of  every  kind,  both 
English,  Irish,  aud  Scotch,  which  realized  good  prices.  Beef 
6d.  and  6|d„  and  mutton  6d.  to  6-Jd.  per  lb.  Of  horses  there 
were  some  very  useful  ones,  which  sold  readily  at  good  prices. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MONTHLY  MARKET.— Prices  were 
in  favour  of  the  buyer;  and  the  transactions  which  took  place 
generally  evince  a  tendency  in  the  price  of  all  descriptions  of 
stock  to  dechne.  Market  quotations  in  the  south,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  must  have  prepared  sellers  to 
anticipate  such  a  change,  and  at  the  Muir  sheep  may  be  said 
to  have  filieu  as  much  as  28.  per  head,  and  fat  cattle  253.  per 
head.  The  number  of  cross  cattle  was  considerable,  though 
few  lots  were  in  very  good  condition.  lu  Highlanders  little 
or  nothing  was  done.  There  were  few  liuyers  from  the  south 
present  ;  and  their  absence  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attri- 
buted to  the  state  of  the  southern  markets,  the  high  prices 
sought  for  cattle,  and  the  scarcity  or  doubtful  state  of  the 
turnip  crop  generally.  In  the  horse  market  there  was  a  nu- 
merous display  of  animals  of  inferior  quality ;  and  for  those  of 
a  better  description,  large  prices  were  asked,  and  generally 
given. 

NEWENT  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptiots.but  things  hung  heavily  on  baud,  particularly  poor 
stock,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  keep.  Mutton  7d.,  beef  7d. 
per  lb.  In  the  horse  fair  little  or  nothing  was  done,  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  being  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

NEW  ROMNEY  FAIR.— 22,318  sheep  and  lambs  were 
penned — a  larger  number  than  was  ever  offered  for  sale  at 
this  fair  before.  Considering  that  keep  is  very  plentiful  this 
season,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that  so  large  a  number 
of  slieep  and  lambs  should  be  penned  ;  but  a  great  many  were 
sent  from  the  hills,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  Tenterdeu 
Fair,  to  which  they  would  probably  have  been  sent,  had  it 
not  been  given  up.  Although  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  for  sale  was  unusually  large,  the  attendance  of  buyers 
was  somewhat  small ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  trade 
was  dull,  and  a  large  number  remained  unsold.  There  was  a 
numerous  supply  of  horses  on  offer;  but  their  quality  was  not 
firat-rate,  and  but  very  few  changed  hands.  The  show  of 
beasts  was  exceedingly  small.  The  number  of  lambs  sold  is 
5,574,  in  62  lots,  averaging  22s.  Ojd.  each  ;  870  ewe  tegs,  in 
13  lot?,  averaging  4s.  2d.  each ;  827  wether  tegs,  in  13  lots, 
averaging  333.  7d.  each  ;  1860  old  sheep,  in  28  lots,  aver'aging 
31s.  8d.  each;  30  two-year-old  wethers,  in  2  lots,  averaging 
57-^.  each  ;  8  maiden  barrens,  at  483.  6d.  each — making  a 
total  of  9,170  sheep,  sold  in  119  lots.  Average  price  of  lambs, 
np  to  two  o'clock,  in  each  year,  from  1837  to  1856  •  1837, 
16s.  5d.;  1838,  ISs.  O-^d. ;  1839,103.  4d. ;  1840,  173.  9d. ; 
1841,193.;  1842,  15s.  Id.;  1843,  IGs.;  1844,  16s.  3d.: 
1845,  21s.  Id.;  1846,  20«. ;  1847,  283.  8d.;  1848,  228.; 
1849,  173.  9d.;  1850,  178.  UJ.;  1851,  16s.  Id.;  1852,  173. 
8d.  ;  1853,  21s.  8d.;  1854,  228.  7id. ;  1855,  223.  4d. ;  1856, 
22s.  04d. 

PAISLEY  FAIR. — The  attendance  of  dealers  was  not 
large  and  the  quality  of  the  slock  scarcely  up  to  the  average. 


A  few  first-class  draught  horses  were  on  sale,  but  by  far  (he 
largest  proportion  of  the  stock  were  inferior  animals.  The 
show  of  milch  cows  was  rather  meagre,  and  sales  heavy.  First- 
class  draught  horses  sold  as  high  as  £50  ;  second-class,  from 
£25  to  £40;  inferiors  at  all  prices.  At  the  close  of  the 
market  a  good  number  of  animals  remained  on  hand. 

TEWKESBURY  FAIR  was  pretty  well  attended.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  sheep  penned,  hut  not  much  of  a  show 
of  cattle.  Meat  was  sold  much  lower  than  last  month. 
Beef,  5.l.to64d.;  mutton,  6d.  to  7d  per  lb. 

THAXTED  LAM13  FAIR.— The  market,  although  not  so 
e.xtensive  as  in  some  years,  was  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  feed,  the  trade  ruled  ex- 
ceedingly dull. 

YORK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  -Calving  and  dairy 
cows  were  in  good  demand,  at  improving  prices.  A  good 
supply  of  lean  beasts  had  slow  sale,  at  lower  rates.  Fat 
beasts  were  about  equal  to  requirement,  at  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  stone.  Mutton  sheep  were  in  fair  supply  at  from 
6d.  to  62d.,  and  very  prime  7d.  per  lb.  Grazing  sheep  were 
plentiful,  but  they  had  slow  sale  at  heavy  rates. 


BISHOPSTOKE  CHEESE  MARKET.— The  supply  was 
large,  and  the  trade  dull,  although  there  was  not  much  cheese 
left  unsold.     Prices  23.  to  Ss.  lower  than  last  market. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— There  were  10  carts  and 
15  tons  of  cheese.  Cheese,  old,  70s.;  new,  543.  to  COs. ; 
skim-milk  cheese,  30s.  per  cwt. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET  was  well  supplied. 
There  was  also  a  numerous  attendance  of  bnyera,  showiuf;  the 
appreciation  in  which  this  market  is  held.  About  150  tons 
of  cheese  were  pitched,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  good  con- 
dition, and  a  ready  clearance  was  effected  at  the  following 
prices: — Loaves,  68s.;  best  doubles,  64s.  to  66s.;  sinjiles, 
58s.  to  603. ;  seconds,  54s.  to  56s.;  and  skim,  32s.  to  363. 
per  cwt. 

KEN  DAL  CHEESE  FAIR  was  very  well  attended  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  with  their  dairies  of  skimmed 
milk  cheese.  There  was  a  larger  weight  of  skimmed  milk 
cheese  shown  this  year  than  at  last  year's  fair,  and  prices  a 
triSelower— say  jd.  perlb. — ranging  from  303.  to  35s.  per  cwt., 
or  3d.  and  S^d.perlb.  There  were  also  two  lots  of  new  milk 
cheese  in  the  market :  one  from  Mr.  John  Newby,  of  Storr's 
Hall,  Arkholme,  sold  at  about  6O3.  per  cwt.  ;  the  other  lot 
was  from  John  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Lamhrigg  Park  ;  and  it  is 
no  idle  boast  to  say  that  he  possesses  one  of  the  best  cheese- 
dairy  farms  in  Westmoreland,  which  were  sold  to  tradesmen 
in  Kendal  at  72s.  6d. 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


Butter, per  crvt 
Frlesland  . 

Kiel — 

Dorset 108 

Carlorv   •     94 

Water/ord    ....  104 
Cork,  nem  ...<>.•     88 

Litnerick 9S 

Sligo 


IdGtom 


114 

104 
106 
J  02 

102 
106 


Fresh, per  doz. I^js.M.  14s.0d. 


Cheese,  per  ctvt. 

Cheshire 70  <o  84 

Chedder   74  86 

Double  Qlou.,  old  —  — 

New    do fi4  74 

Hams,  York 94  100 

Westmoreland...  9i>  98 

Irish ce  90 

Bacon,Will8.,  dried..  "JS  84 

Irish, green....  72  78 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Aug.  25. 
We  note  an  active  trade,  at  more  money. 

Borset.fine 112«.  to  Uis.percwt. 

Do.  middling 100s.  ?o  104s.     „ 

Bevon 106*.  ^o  110*.      „ 

Fresh  I2s.  to  14s.  per  doz. 

BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)- Butter :  Shipping  price,  96s. 
to  1023.  per  ewt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  10|d.  per  lb. ;  Bacon, 
64s.  to  70s. ;  Hams,  prime,  80s.  to  908.,  second  quality,  70s.  to 
768. per  cwt.;  prime  mess  Pork,  97s. 6d.  per  brl.;  Beef,  lOOs. 
to  120s.  per  tierce;  Irish  Lard,  in  bladders,  748.  to  76s.; 
kegs  or  firkins,  68s.  to  703.  per  cwt. 


Butter. 

Bacon. 

Dried  Bams, 

Mess  Path. 

Aug. 

per  ctvt. 

per  crvt. 

per  cn-t. 

per  brl. 

22. 

s.  d.   s.d. 

s.  d.      s.  a 

s.  d.      s.    d. 

s.    d.     s.    d. 

1852.. 

72  0    78  0 

50    0     56 

0 

68     0     70    0 

85    0     90     0 

185:3.. 

8.5  0     96  0 

58     0    60 

0 

74    0     78    0 

8.5    0    87    6 

18.54.. 

88  0    92  0 

54    0     60 

0 

63    0     74    0 

89    0    93    0 

18.53.. 

90  0     98  0 

58    9     64 

0 

78    0    et    0 

93    6    96    6 

18.56.. 

96  0  102  0 

64    0    68 

0 

80    0    90    0 

95     0    97     6 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


The  past  month  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest, 
from  its  great  fluctuations,  and  the  crisis  to  which 
it  brought  the  agricultural  and  national  weal. 

Between  probable  scarcity  and  the  counteracting 
influence  of  fine  weather,  July  closed  with  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  gathering  of  the  harvest ; 
and  prices  were  evidently  giving  way,  with  a  much 
lower  range  in  the  distance.  The  weather,  which 
closed  so  full  of  promise,  eventually  reached  a 
tropical  heat ;  a  sudden  and  general  ripening  of 
the  corn  in  all  the  southern  counties  almost  magi- 
cally took  place,  and  August  commenced  with  a 
fall  answerable  to  the  effect  produced.  France 
ceased  from  becoming  a  claimant  on  our  doubtful 
stocks,  her  southern  provinces  were  secured,  and 
her  northern  were  still  more  promising.  The  new 
wheat  promised  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  corre- 
spondingly heavy;  and  the  stocks  of  foreign  in 
granary,  as  well  as  the  increased  arrivals,  seemed 
ill-fated  as  mercantile  speculations,  and  doomed  to 
a  long  waiting  on  buyer's  convenience.  Reports 
of  a  fine  harvest-time  in  America  seemed  to  settle 
the  question ;  and  though  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
badly  provided,  the  simple  habits  of  the  mass  of 
their  several  populations,  as  well  as  their  genial 
climates  and  productive  soils,  made  the  supply  of 
their  deficiency  but  a  small  matter  in  the  general 
account.  This  state  of  things  went  on  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  when  the  cloudless  sky  became 
gradually  overcast,  till  floods  of  rain  reminded  the 
nation  of  its  dependence,  and  spread  universal 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  standing  corn  has  been 
seriously  beaten  down.  The  sheaves,  which  were 
waiting  to  be  housed,  have  been  kept  in  the  fields, 
and  complaints  of  sprouting  to  some  extent  have 
already  prevailed.  This  latter  injury  has  more 
seriously  affected  the  barley  than  wheat,  its  exces- 
sive dryness  disposing  it  more  readily  to  absorb 
the  warm  showers.  Still  should  the  weather  perma- 
nently take  up,  there  may  not  be  serious  damage,  e.x- 
cept  in  the  condition  of  tlie  corn;  and  the  crops  in 
the  north,  which  are  not  ripe,  as  well  as  some  back- 
ward localities  in  the  south,  may  yet  be  housed  in 
good  condition.  It  is  well  now.that  foreign  supplies 
have  come  in  more  plentifully,  and  that  a  large 
fleet  from  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  world  is  making 
its  way  to  our  shores.  Very  different  reports  we 
obtain  as  to  the  yield  of  wheat  this  season,  but  the 
productiveness  of  the  light  lands  and  friable  loams, 
we  think,  will  more  than  compensate  for  deficiencies 


on  the  cold  clays,  and  that  generally  a  fair  average 
is  forthcoming. 

The  first  Monday  on  the  London  market  com- 
menced with  fair  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  and  a 
good  show  of  English  samples,  the  previous 
week  being  so  dull  as  to  leave  its  accumulations  to 
swell  the  morning's  supply.  Fine  weather  had 
universally  prevailed,  and  the  millers,  anticipating 
much  lower  prices  as  a  consequence,  were  further 
encouraged  in  their  reserve  by  the  plenty  that  ap- 
peared. The  same  reluctance  to  get  in  stock  had 
been  evinced  in  the  country,  and  factors,  willing 
to  make  large  concessions,  off'ered  their  bulks 
(which,  after  all,  were  more  a  semblance  than 
reality)  at  a  decUne  of  fully  10s.  per  qr. ;  but  it  was 
useless,  and  the  only  response  was  an  off'er  of  15s. 
per  qr.  less,  which  was  declined.  The  market  con- 
tinued thus  in  suspense  till  Friday,  when  specula- 
tive sales  were  made,  clearing  the  whole  quantity 
of  English  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  below  the  rates  of 
the  previous  Monday  se'nnight.  In  the  country 
a  heavy  fall  everywhere  was  noted,  but  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  the  range  of  the  decline  being  from 
5s.  to  10s.  per  qr.,  which  latter  reduction  was  ad- 
vised from  Boston  and  Spalding,  though  Birming- 
ham only  quoted  the  minimum  fall.  Liverpool's 
first  market  fell  only  7s.  per  qr.,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  there  was  a  partial  recovery  of  2d.  to 
3d.  per  70 lbs.,  some  new  American  bringing  as 
high  as  10s.  3d.  for  red,  and  10s.  6d.  per  70lbs.  for 
white.  The  second  Monday's  foreign  supply  was 
ample,  and  nearly  all  from  Russia;  but  less,  con- 
siderably, was  showing  from  Kent  and  Esse.v. 
Friday's  decline  was  fi.xed  as  the  price  of  this  day, 
but  with  scarcely  so  depressed  an  appearance  as 
then.  The  country  markets  showed  indica- 
tions of  partial  recovery  this  week,  and  were  gene- 
rally 2s.  to  4s.  higher;  but  Birmingham,  Norwich, 
and  Newcastle  only  noted  the  improvement  Is.  to 
2s.  At  Liverpool  good  qualities,  on  the  Tuessday, 
realised  id.  to  3d.  more  per  70l(js.,  with  no  further 
alteration  on  the  closing  market.  The  third  Mon- 
day showed  a  very  large  supply  of  Russian,  and  a 
fair  one  of  American  wheat,  but  the  English  sam- 
ples were  few.  The  weather  had  become  broken, 
with  a  still  doubtful  aspect,  and  Kentish  and  Essex 
factors  realised  an  advance  of  fully  2s.  per  qr., 
which  in  some  instances  was  exceeded;  a  cool 
north  wind  was  prevailing,  and  little  harm  was  ap- 
prehended beyond  delaying   the  harvest.      Fine 
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foreign  was  also  more  in  request  at  the  improve- 
ment. The  earlier  country  markets  showed  but 
little  improvement ;  but  violent  and  continued  rains 
ensuing  up  to  Thursday  evening,  those  which  were 
held  later  exhibited  a  greater  enhancement,  inso- 
much that  on  Saturday,  with  better  weather,  some 
quoted  an  advance  of  6s.,  but  others,  again,  only 
2s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  only  3d.  per  70lbs. 
dearer  for  white  wheat  on  Tuesday,  and  another 
2d.  was  established  on  fine  qualities  on  the  succeed- 
ing Friday.  The  London  trade  through  the  week 
had  been  keeping  pace  with  the  weather,  and  on 
Friday  the  price  was  3s.  per  qr.  higher.  The  last 
Monday  was  only  moderately  supplied  with  English 
wheat,  and  that  chiefly  new ;  with  another  abun- 
dant supply  of  foreign,  chiefly  from  Petersburg. 
There  was  still  a  drizzling  rain,  with  heavy  clouds  ; 
but  the  almost  incessant  wet  for  three  days 
abated  the  eagerness  to  purchase,  and  Friday's 
advance  was  scarcely  reached,  the  general  ad- 
vance on  new  wheat  being  only  2s.  to  3s., 
with,  however,  a  much  better  inquiry  from  the 
country  for  all  foreign  ;  the  depression  on  Russian 
giving  place  to  a  somewhat  lively  demand,  at  a 
greater  improvement  than  on  other  sorts.  The 
weekly  sales,  by  their  steady  diminution  of  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  the  largeness  of  the  proportion  of 
new  wheat  in  the  small  supplies  lately  received, 
tell  us  strikingly  of  the  lowness  of  stocks.  The 
four  last  weeks' sales  amounted  to  only  276,239 
qrs.,  against  369,914  qrs.  in  1855;  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  English  supplies  of  23,318  qrs. 
weekly,  or  in  all  93,27'2  qrs.  The  range  of  prices 
in  the  London  returns  makes  the  difference  between 
82s.  lid.  and  70s.  lOd.,  or  12s.  id.  per  qr.  ;  the 
highest  being  on  the  first  Wednesday,  and  the  low- 
est on  the  third.  Foreign  arrivals  have  steadily  in- 
creased, reaching  in  four  weeks  to  524,399  qrs.  in 
wheat  and  flour.  This  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  peace,  and  partly  to  harvest  prospects,  and  the 
fear  of  holding  over  stocks  at  high  rates,  with  the 
late  stimulus  given  to  markets  by  the  French,  and 
lately  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  demand.  Of 
this  foreign  supply,  London  has  had  its  due  pro- 
portion, viz.,  111,825  qrs.  in  wheat  alone.  About 
70,000  qrs.  of  this  was  Russian ;  making  the  average 
weekly  supply  about  28,000  qrs.,  foreign  though 
the  English  had  fallen  off  to  4,130  qrs.  weekly. 
July  nearly  doubled  the  foreign  supply  of  June,  and 
August  has  exceeded  that  of  July  by  44,994  qrs. 
The  exports  have  doubled  during  the  last  month, 
being  7,821  qrs.,  chiefly  from  the  peninsular  de- 
mand. 

The  Flour  trade  has  followed  that  of  wheat,  ex- 
cepting in  town-made  qualities,  which  have  passed 
through  all  the  fluctuations  (so  it  has  pleased  the 
London  millers)  unchanged,  or  nearly  so,   ranging 


from  63s.  to  64s.  per  sack.  Norfolks,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  swayed  to  and  fro  with  great  sensitive- 
ness, starting  at  45s.  and  finishing  at  53s.  to  54s. 
per  sack.  American,  with  varying  arrivals  and 
qualities,  has  been  more  equable ;  commencing  for 
good  sorts  at  37s.,  and  closing  at  about  39s.  per 
brl.  The  several  arrivals  in  London  were  as  fol- 
lows :  country  sorts  in  four  weeks,  35,187  sacks; 
foreign  380  sacks  78,656  brls.  This  shows  a  fall- 
ing oflf  of  English  to  the  extent  of  11,150  sacks  as 
compared  with  July,  and  a  gain  in  barrels  of  27,331, 
but  with  235  less  in  foreign  sacks.  The  exports 
have  been  considerably  increased,  viz.,  equal  to 
3,594  sacks,  for  the  Peninsula,  &c. 

The  prices  of  old  barley  have  scarcely  varied 
through  the  month,  the  supplies  being  still  too  in- 
significant to  lower  them  ;  and  the  samples  of  new 
that  have  appeared  have  been  readily  caught  up,  at 
extravagant  values.  The  quality  of  the  new  malt- 
ing saved  before  the  rain  is  certainly  superb,  some 
reaching  to  561bs.  per  bush.,  and  bringing  50s.  to 
52s.  per  qr.;  but  we  fear  the  bad  weather  will  bring 
many  inferior  samples  to  market ;  and  with  a  re- 
duced breadth  of  this  grain,  it  seems  likely  to  rule 
high  all  through  the  season,  though  inferior  kinds, 
on  the  receipt  of  plentiful  foreign  supplies, 
must  be  lower.  The  quantities  received  in  London 
during  the  four  weeks  have  been  only  2,354  qrs. 
English  and  26,305  qrs.  foreign,  showing  certainly 
a  total  increase  of  9,757  qrs.  on  the  previous 
month's  scanty  supply,  but  also  proving  that  sub- 
stitutes must  have  been  plentifully  used  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  pig-feeding,  &c.  ;  indeed,  the  defi- 
ciency of  this  grain  has  occasioned  a  liberal  use  of 
maize  in  the  South,  and  may  estabhsh  a  permanent 
demand  for  the  article. 

Malt,  since  the  settlement  of  its  price,  after  the 
fluctuations  occasioned  by  the  allowances  off  the 
duty,  has  exhibited  the  same  quietness  that  has 
marked  the  barley  trade,  without  varying  Is.  in 
value  from  the  commencement  of  the  month  to  its 
close. 

The  oat  trade,  with  indications  of  exhaustion  as 
respects  our  own  stock,  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland, 
has  found  its  necessities  made  up  by  more  liberal 
supplies  from  Russia,  the  Archangel  shipments 
somewhat  plentifully  appearing  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Prices  have  varied  but  little,  and  do  not 
seem  likely  to  recede  till  the  new  corn  comes  in 
plentifully  from  the  stores  of  our  own  harvest,  or 
those  of  the  continent. 

The  first  Monday  was  the  worst  supplied,  yet 
under  the  influence  of  the  splendid  weather  then 
prevailing,  prices  gave  way  to  the  extent  of  6d. 
to  Is.  generally.  The  second  Monday,  though 
with  rather  more  foreign,  found  fewer  Irish 
samples,  and  rates  were  accordingly  unchanged. 
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The  third  Monday,  with  a  similar  quantity  of 
foreign,  and  a  few  more  from  Ireland,  remained 
with  the  rates  unaltered;  and  the  last  Monday, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  supply,  chiefly  Russian, 
(and  amounting  to  nearly  40,000  qrs.  of  this  quality 
alone)  found  a  somewhat  improved  market,  especi- 
ally for  all  heavy  and  sweet  sorts,  chiefly  Dutch 
brew,  at  6d.  to  Is,  more  money.  The  quantity 
arrived  in  London  during  the  four  weeks  has  been 
121,240  qrs,  foreign,  8,784  qrs,  Irish,  while  the 
English  supply  had  dwindled  down  to  1,706  qrs. 
The  weekly  average,  on  the  whole,  has  been  fair, 
though  with  little  to  spare  for  storing,  being  only 
about  33,000  qrs,,  and  the  excess  over  the  month 
of  July  being  but  9,073  qrs. 

Beans  and  peas  receded  in  value  at  the  month's 
commencement,  and  have  not  recovered.  The 
first  two  Mondays  noted  a  reduction  successively  of 
Is.  to  2s.,  equal  to  an  abatement  of  3s.  per  qr.  on 
both ;  and  at  this  change  in  value  prices  have 
stood.  The  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  though  it 
has  contributed  to  the  handsomeness  of  the 
samples,  has  rather  diminished  the  expected  bulk, 
especially  of  beans  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
unusual  exemption  from  the  attack  of  the  fly  will 
serve  to  give  weight  to  the  bushel,  and  there  is  still 
a  fair  prospect  as  respects  the  yield.  The  season 
has  limited  the  inquiry.  For  new  handsome,  white 
boiling  peas  only  45s.  has  been  demanded,  which 
is  a  considerable  decrease  on  the  price  of  defective 
old  samples  of  foreign.  The  new  hog  peas  that 
have  appeared  have  been  unusually  sound,  and 
brought  38s.  to  40s.  per  qr. ;  and  while  barley 
keeps  at  the  present  value  there  does  not  seem 
much  probability  that  peas  will  be  materially 
cheaper.  Of  beans  there  have  arrived  in  London 
during  the  four  weeks  1,320  qrs.  of  home  growth, 
with  3,680  qrs.  foreign ;  of  peas  only  500  qrs.  of 
native  growth,  with  2,262  qrs.  from  abroad. 

The  arrivals  of  linseed  have  been  only  moderate, 
but  business  has  scarcely  been  so  lively,  prices 
having  undergone  no  change  during  the  month. 
Cakes,  which  were  neglected,  are  again  inquired 
for,  the  late  drought  having  made  feed  rather 
short;  but  this  must  soon  be  remedied  by  the 
rains,  which  already  show  their  eflfects  on  the  grass 
lands. 

Samples  of  new  white  cloverseed,  as  well  of 
home-growth  as  foreign,  have  appeared  at  market, 
•  but  prices  have  not  yet  been  fixed;  it  is  the  same 
also  with  trefoil,  for  which  last  season's  high  rates 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized.  New  mustard  has 
also  been  exhil)ited  without  a  settled  value ;  the  crop 
is  said  to  be  short,  and  injured  in  quality  by  the 
weather.  Winter  tares  have  commenced  at  7s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  but  are  not  yet  much  sought.  Canary 
has  fluctuated,  having  receded  during  the  month 


almost  5s.  per  qr.  Carraway,  coriander,  hempseed, 
rapeseed,  and  other  descriptions  of  seed,  have  been 
well  supported. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShiUiD)(9  per  Quarter 

73  to  77  extra  —  b2 


Wheat,  Essex  aud  Kent,  white  . . . 

Ditto,  red     ....    64      70 

Norfolk,  Line,  aud  Yorksh., red    ..    67      70 

Barley,  new,  maltiug. .  42    48  ....    Chevalier, 
Diatilhug. . . .  40     44 Grinding 

Malt,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,. ..  69  72 
Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made. .  69  73 
Brown 63      64 

Ryk —      — 

Oats,  English  feed. .  26    27 Potato. 

Scotch  feed  ....  28    31 Potato. 

Irish  feed,  white 23       25 

Ditto,  black 22      23      „ 

BEANS,Mazagan 36 

Ticks 35 

Harrow 38 

Pigeon    42 

Peas,  white  boilers  42    45. .  Maple  40    41     Grey   37 

Flour,  per  ak.  of  280  lbs..  Town,  Households  583.,  fine  63 

Country  54s.     55s Households....      58 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....    —      —        53 


—  74 

—  74 


46 
36 

extra 


,.  27 
,.  29 
fine 


50 
39 
76 
77 

44 
32 
S3 
27 
24 
37 
86 
40 
44 
89 
64 
60 
54 


FOREIGN   GRAIN. 

Shillinga  per  Quarter 

Wheat,  Dantzic,mixed. .  78  to  80  high  mixed  —    82extra  90 

Konigsberg 76     80  „         —    80    „    85 

Rostock   72    76     fine 80    „    88 

American,  white 68     70    red 63     68 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  72    76  extra  74     80 

Silesian „    67     72  white  73    78 

Danish  and  Holateiu ,    63    66     „    66     70 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga, .    54    58    fine  58     63 

Rhine  and  Belgium „  —    —    old  —    — 

Russian French. .    none 

Barley,  grinding  35     39 Distilling..    .SQ     43 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,and  Rolands  268.  to  293.    Feed  . .    23 
Danish  &  Swedish  feed  238.  to  26i.     Stralsund  26 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein 38 

Koaig-iterg..    37     39 Egyptian..    31 

Peas,  feeding 38      40  fine  boilers  42 

Indian  Corn,  white 32      33      yellow     30 

Flour,  French,  per  sack —      —      Spanish    59 

American,  sour,  per  barrel. ,  . .     33    35    sweet    37 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 


Week  Ending  : 

July   12,  1856.. 

July  19,  1856.. 

July  26,  1856.. 

Aug.     2,  1856.. 

Aug.     9,  1856.. 

Aug.  1(3,  1856.. 
Aggregate  average 
of  last  six  weeks 
Comparative  avge. 
s)>me  time  last  year 
Duties 


For  the 

Wheat. 
8.  d. 
76     3 

76  3 

77  5 
77  10 
76  0 
71    0 


LAST  Six  Weeks. 
Uarley.j   Oats.  |  Rye. 


75  4 

76  11 
1     0 


3.    d. .  s.  d 

24  11,49  11 

26  11  52  0 

27  2,47  5 
27  9  48  4 
27  1  46  4 
26     S  44  3 


41     7  26    6  48    3 


34    8  28  10,44  11 
1    0     1    01 1     0 


Beans 

s.  d. 

45  i 

46  0 
15  4 
45  7 
45  9 

44  4 

45  S 

46  6 
1  0 


Peaa* 

s.  d. 

43  7 

4;^  9 

42  2 

43  8 
42  10 
o9  0 

42     8 

42  10 
1     0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 
OF   CORN. 


Averages  from   last  Friday's 


Averages  from  the  correspond 


Gazette. 

Av. 

ing  Gazette  iu  1855 

.    Av. 

Qrs. 

s.   d. 

Qrs. 

8.     d. 

Wheat. 

. ..    44,082.. 

71    0 

Wheat....    75,681  .. 

75    9 

Barley, 

..     2,385  .. 

43    7 

Barley....     6,010  .. 

34    2 

Oats   .. 

..      7,518  .. 

26     3 

Oats    ..  ..      8,123  .. 

29     1 

Rye.... 

132  .. 

44     3 

Rye 241  .. 

42    4 

Beaa*.. 

..      2,339  .. 

44    4 

Beans.. ..      2,300  .. 

46    6 

Peas    .. 

412  .. 

39     0 

Peas    ....        183  .. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE    PRICE    OF  WHEAT  during  the  six 

WEEKS   ENDING   AUGUST    16,  1856. 

Aug.  16. 


Pkicb. 

July  13. 

July  19. 

July  96. 

Aug.  9. 

Aug. 

779.  I'd. 

.. 

77a.    5d. 

,, 

•  •    r 

..    1 

7ris.     8.1. 

>»j«m 

1 

,, 

.•    1 

,, 

7Gs     Od. 

,, 

,, 

^^ 

..    «. 

•  _•> 

71s.    Cd. 

.• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

MONTHLY      RETURN. 

An  Account  shewing  the  Quantities  of  Corn 
Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  admitted  to  Home  Con- 
sumption, IN  the  month  of  July,  1856. 


Specirs  of  Corn,  Grain 
Meal,  and  Flour. 


■U'heat , 
B  irlcy  . 
Oats  ... 
Rve  ... 
Pea;  . . . 
Beans    . 


JIaize  or  Indian  Corn 

Buck  Whoat  

Beer  or  Ui^g 


Total  of  Corn  and  Grain 


Wheat  Jleal  and  Flour  . 

Barley  Meal   

Oat  Meal 

Kye  Meal 

Pea  Meal 

Indian  Meal   

Buck  Wheat  Meal 


Imported     ,  ^'"^^'^f . 
|.   „     f^    :„_  from  Britis-h 

r<„.Lt,Lc'      Possessions 

out  of  Europe 


Countries. 


qrs.   bush.       qrs.  bush. 

418316  a         16850    3 

818  6  0  I 

Ii6i97  7      70)  0 

5171  7  I  11906*  2 

85  70  3  ;     ., 

201139  2    3S29  S 


33086    0 


Total. 


qrs.  bush. 
48495*1    5 
34t*56     0 
126997     7 

17078*   1 

8M1T0     8 

8.4963    6 


cwts.  qr.lb.    cwts.  qr.lb.;  cwts.  qr.lb. 
(J54186    0  25  105842     1     6  76)328     2    2 


208  2  21' 

1  0    0 

305  I  24 

0  1     0 


1607     0    2 


1607  0    2 

203  2  21 

1  0     0 

311  0  26 

0  1     0 


T 'tal  of  Mpal  and  Floui   155001     2  14  107455    n     97621.^6    2  23 


Custom-Uouse,  London,  Aug.  12.        W.  Maclean,  Secretary. 

QUANTITY  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  ENTERED  FOR 
HOME  CONSUMPTION  during  the  weekending 
August  21,  1856. 


Wheat qrs.  33.493 

Barley „     .5,371 

Oats ,,  26,595 


Beang qis.  l.O.'JO 

Peas „        190 

Flour   cwts. 15,477 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Cloverseed,  red,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — ? 

Ditto  white , — s.  to  — a 

Trefoil,  (per  cwt.) — s.  to  — s 

Tares,  Winter  (per  bushel) 7s.  6il.  to  Ss.  Od 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 203.  to  24s 

Carraway  (per  cwt.). .  . .  new  — s.  to  50s., old  — s.  to  — s 

Canar>  (per  qr.) 70j.  to  723 

Hempseed  (none) — s .  to  - 

Linseed  (p.  qr.)  sowing — s.  to  — a.,  crushing?  58s.  to  60s, 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £10  Os.to  £11  Os 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) , .  new  S8s.  to  90s 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOs.  to  £7  Os, 

FOREIGN  SEEDS.  &c, 

Cloverseed,  red,  French   — s.to — a. 

Ditto,  white,  Dutch      — 3.  to  — a. 

Tares,  (per  bushel) 53.  01.  to  5s.  6d. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  — a.  56s.,  Ditto  Dutch,  568. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 15s.  to  203 

Carraway 423.  to  46s. 

Linseed  (pr  qr.)  Baltic,  563.  to  SSs.;  Bombay,  56s.  to  593. 

liiuseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8    Os.  to  £0  O3 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 888.  to  908 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £5    Os.  to  £5  10* 


HOP   MARKET. 


BOROUGH,  Monday,  Aug.  25. 

Our  market  is  very  qniet,  and  pricea  continue  unaltered 
from  last  week.     Duty  £290,000. 

NEW  HOPS.— The  first  pocket  of  new  hops  has  been  sent 
to  market  (Borough),  grown  by  Mr.  William  Noakes,  of  Tice- 
hurst,  Sussex,  consii;ned  to  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  W.  Nonhcs,  and 
sold  by  them  to  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Hanson,  at  £7  per  cwt. 
The  quality  was  very  good,  and  they  were  exceedingly  well 
managed. 

The  first  new  pocket  of  Kent  hop?,  the  growth  of  Mr.  Iden 
Henham,  of  East  Peckham,  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Jas.  Dick- 
enson, hop  factor,  Borough,  and  aold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gladwish, 
hop  merchant,  St.  Dunstau's-hill,  City,  at  £7  5s.  per  cwt. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

Monday,  August  25, 
Very  large  supplies  of  Potatoes  are  on  sale  in  these  markets, 
in  excellent  condition.  For  most  kinds  the  demand  is  tolerably 
firm,  at  from  £3  to  £4  48.  per  ton.      The  accounts  respecting 
the  crop  are  favourable. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  August  16.-. 
We  had  a  good  show  of  new  potatoes,  of  excellent  quality. 
They  sold  at  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  peck,  and  from  2a.  to  3s  per 
bush.  Leeds,  August  19. — To-day  we  had  a  fair  supply  of  new 
potatoea,  which  sold  readily  at  from  8d.  to  8-^d.  per  21  lbs. 
wholesale,  and  8^d.  to  9d.  retail.  Malton,  August  16.— We 
had  a  moderate  supply  of  new  potatoes,  which  sold  at  from  3d. 
to  4d.  per  quartern.  Richmond,  August  16.— Potatoes,  Ss. 
6d.  per  bush.  Thirsk,  August  18.— Potatoes.  5^-d.  to  7d.  per 
stone.  Sheffield,  August  19.— Potatoes  sold  at  from  83. 
6d.  to  lis.  per  load  of  18 stones.  Manchester,  August  21, 
—New  potatoea  aold  at  from  63.  to  10s.  per  252  lbs. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 
There  has  been  during  the  week  a  fair  supply  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  but  not  near  the  quantity  usually  received  at  this  feason. 
Greengage  Plums  are  still  imported.  Of  West  India  Pine  AppUg 
one  more  cargo  is  expected.  They  fetch  Is.  3d.  to  S^.  each. 
Grapes  are  plentiful.  Oranges  fetch  4s.  per  dozen.  There  has 
been  a  moderate  supply  of  Ktnt  Filberts,  at  from  65s.  to753.  per 
100  lbs. :  being  very  unripe  there  has  bet-n  little  demand  for  them . 
Excellent  Tomatoes  are  still  arrivinj  from  France.  Peas  are  still 
well  supplied,  as  are  also  all  otlier  kinds  of  vegetables.  Potatoes 
exhibit  symptoms  of  disease.  Cut  flowers  consist  of  Heliotropes 
Cacti,  Orchids,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  Pinks,  Cloves,  Carnations,' 
Mignonette,  Heaths,  and  Roses. 


FRUIT. 


Pineapples, p. lb.  3 
Grapes, per  lb...     2 

Figs,  per  doz 2 

Melons. each..  . .  2 
Peaches,  per  doz.  10 
Nectarines,  p.  do.    6 


d.    s. 

0@6 
0      5 


t.  d 

Cherries,  per  lb.,    0  6 

Goosebersp-lsve.    2  0 

Cur.,  lia  f  sico-:..     3  0 

Oranges,  per  100.  80  0 

Leuioi>s,p.  doz.,,     I  0 

Filberts 2Kr  lb.  ,,     0  9 


».  d, 
8    0 


1    0 


Cabbages,  p.  doz.  0 
Caulifiorvers.pdo.  2 
F.  beans,  p.  hf.  sv.  1 
Peas,  per  quart  .  0 
Poi.ato,nnvp.<on  50 
Do.,  per  bush.  2 
Car.,neir,p  bun. 
Turnips,  new  do. 
Spinach,  p. sieve. 
Cucumbers,  each 
Beet, per  doz.... 
Celery, per  bund. 
Leiks,  per  bunch 
Onions,gn.p.bun, 


VEGETABLES 
d.   s.  d 


d. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

., _     0 

Mushr'ms,p.pot.  1  6 
Parsley, p.  bunch  0  3 
Mint,grecn,(litto .  0  a 
Marjoram,  ditto.    0     2 

Savory,  do 0    2 

Basil,gn  p.  bunch    0    4 


Artichokes,  each. 
Veg.  Mar., p. doz. 
Tomatoes,  p.  doz. 
Shallots, p. bunch 
Garlic, per  lb.  .. 
Lettuce, cab..p.sc. 
ftad.Tur.,  p.doz. 
SmallSal  2).  pun . 
Horserad.,p.  bvd. 


0    3 


4  0 

8  0 

0  4 

0  S 

0  4 

0  3 

0  6 
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CHICORY. 

Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

We  continue  to  have  a  steady  demand  for  allkindg  of  Chicorj» 
and  prices  generally  are  well  supported. 


English,  per  ton  »  10 
Hnrlmgen  ....  9  10 
Ouernsey 12    0 


£    g. 

10  10 

11  0 
0     0 


£  s. 
Samburgh.,.,  10  5 
Belgium 10  10 


£  s. 
11  lo 
11    0 


HAY     MARKETS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  23. 
SMITHFIELD.— A  full  average  supply,  and  a  sluggish  demand. 
CUMBERLAND.— Both    hay   and    straw   sold  slowly,  at  our 
quotations. 

WHITECHAPEL.— Supply  tolerably  good,  and  trade  rather 
dull. 

At  perload  o/SStrusses, 
Smithfield .      Cumberland. 


Old  Meadow  Hay 
Nerp        do. 

Old  Cover 

I^'eiv     do 

Straiv 


60«. 


115«. 

66s. 

»5s. 

fil'S. 

ISO*. 

90j. 

108s. 

60s. 

84«. 

29«. 

ll.'i*. 


Whitechapel 
6.1«.  115*. 
6U«.  86«. 
d.ig.  132j 
65«.  IK'S. 
2"*.        Sis. 


FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,   &c. 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  business  doing  in  Flax  ;  prices, 
>owever.  have  ruled  about  stationary.  The  demand  for  most 
kinds  of  Hemp  is  steady,  and  Petersbureh  clean  has  realizod 
£-0  Vs.  per  ton  for  sound  parcels.  Jute  and  Coir  goods  are 
uialtered  la  value. 


LEADENHALL    LEATHER    MARKET. 

LONDON,  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 
Our  market  continues  very  firm,  ai  d  the  late  improvement  in 
value  is  well  supported. 
CROP  HIDES. 

ENGLISH. 

lbs.    lbs.  d-      ,«!• 

28  to  35        ....        1*  to  I5J 
36        40        ....        l*i 


45 

50 

55         ....         I 

60         ....         I 

B  TJ  TT  S. 

ENGLISH. 
Ib3. 

16        ....        S 

20        ....        5 


15 


17 


15J       18 


36        45 


45 


60 


OFFAL.  d. 

Enirlish  Shouldei-s 15 

Do.    Cheeks  and  Faces     6 

Do.    B.-llies 10 

Do.     Middles 12 

Forri^n  Sh< 


BWlies 8i      10 


Nc 


Do 
Do 
Do.     iMi.ldlesdo. 


10 


12 

Hide  Shoulders.  11 

Bellies  ..     g 


13 


DRESSING  HIDES. 
U.S.    lbs.         d. 
„on 20  to  24  ..  14  I 


Do. 


Scotch  do. 


.24        28 
.16        24 


15^ 
16 


Coach,  per  Hide 288.  to3;i3. 

HORSE  BUTTS.       Shaved, 
d.        d.     d.        d. 

Eiiglioh  11  to  12..12itol4 

l/panish 11        12..12i      1* 


HORSE  HIDES 

lbs. 

Ihs 

d. 

d, 

Kii" 

lish.. 

.13  to  18 
s  9        14 

.  flit 
.  Si 

olU 

Do'.' 

witho 

ut  butt 

ll' 

Spanish  e 

tilted. 

8  d 

B.d 

w 

thout  butts. 

c  •* 

9. 

8  U 

11  (1 

pe 

r  hide 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

» 

11.. 

10  0 

13  0 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

infer 

or. 

7  0 

9  (( 

Do. 

drv 

do. 

6 

8.. 

7  0 

10  0 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

9 

11.. 

9  0 

12  0 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

inferior. 

6  0 

8  6 

CALF  SKINS. 

Av. 

weight.    Unrount 

ed.  RouD 

ded. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

d. 

ri. 

d. 

d. 

20 

o23.. 

....17 

to  21 

19  to  25 

50  55 18  22 

55  60 17  21 

fiO  70 17  21 

70  80 17  20 

80  90 16  20 


90     100 

...  .16        19  .. 

..  1ft 

2r 

100     120 

...  .15         18  .. 

..  18 

2i 

KIPS. 

lbs.  lbs. 

d. 

d 

Petersbu 

rgh  ..   4  to  7  .. 

..     0 

to  0 

Do. 

..7        9  .. 

..     0 

0 

Do. 

..  9      10  .. 

..     0 

n 

Do. 

..11      13  .. 

..    n 

0 

E.Ind.dr 

ysltd.  5        7  .. 

.     18 

21 

Seal  Skins,  split,  per  do 
Do.  torhindmKS        „ 

Calf  Skins,  Sumach, 

tanned 

Do. 


bite „        20        40 

Horse  Hides,  white,  each..  6  12 
nep  Skins-  d.      d. 

asils,  unstrained,  per  lb.  6  14 
Do.    strained  ,,         8      14 

Do.  fucing,  per  doz.  ...  68.18s. 
Tan,Sheep,iitLanibs  ,,  10  22 
White  Sheep,  per  120  ...  80  110 
Do.  Lan.bB,  ,,  ..60  90 
Do.  Sheep  Si  Lambs, 

strained,  per  doz 7        18 

Sumach  Roans,  per  Aoz.  20        38 

Do.       Skivers,       „        10        18 

,"ark  Skivers,  '>.,     *    „.^} 

ai-i^SpUtB,  perlb.  ••••yd  •  «»  SJd 


BIRMINGHAM    HIDE,    SKIN,    AND 
FAT    MARKET. 

Saturday,  Aug.  23,  1856. 


HIDES. 

S. 

...  0 

d. 

0     . 
0     . 
0     . 
0     . 
0 

4| 
6 

f 
0     . 

.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 

d. 

5J 

54 

5 

41 

4| 

4g 

0 

3S 

44 

751b3.  10  841b8. 

...  0 

651hB.  to  741b8. 

...  0 
...  0 

551bs.  and  unc 
Cons 

er. 

...  0 
...  0 

Horse ( 

Bulls    

eac 

h) 
...  0 

Klaived  andirr 
KipP ..•• 

BgU 

lar  0 
...  0 

CALF.  s.  d. 

171bs.  and  upwards..  0  0 

I2lb8.  to  161bs 0  0 

to  lllbs 0  0 


Li-bt 


0    0 


0    7i 
0    6| 

Flawed  and  irregular  0     0     ..  0    ^| 

WOOL  SKINS Os.  Od.  to  Os. 

LAMBS. .'.e,  td.—  3B.7d.— 4s.  lOd. 

PELTS   ..Is.  84d.— 2s.  7d.— 4s.  Id. 

FAT..Mut.,beef,&  mixed4Jd.to4Jd. 

Bamford  Brothers,  Brokers. 


0    0    per  lb 

0    4J    „ 

0    4a 

0    5 

0       5; 

0       5l: 

0     0 

3     6 

0     0 

3     4 

-i    9 

2     4 

4    2 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

s.  d. 

Market  Hides  bd  to  6i  lbs 0  4 

Bo.           64      Tilbs 0  4 

Bo.            72      8'Zi« 0  4i 

Bo.           80      ^%lbs. 0  4| 

Bo.           88      96lbs 0  5 

Bo.            96     \Oilbs 0  5J 

Horse  Hides  each 7  0 

Calf  Skins,  light 2  0 

Bo.       full 7  6 

Polled  sheep 2  10 

Half-breds 2  4 

Bomns 2  0 

Lambs 2  6 


TIMBER. 

LONDON,  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

The  market  prices  of  wood  have  become  fixed  by  sales  of  the 
varieties  now  arriving  from  all  ports.  There  has  been  some 
amount  of  business  done  in  Canadian  goods  and  in  Russian  and 
Finland  produce,  and  the  indication  of  fair  consumption  is 
encouraging.  A  rising  freight  will  check  the  importation  for 
the  fall  of  the  year. 


Quebec,  red  pine .per  load    0 

i/clloirpinc 3  10 

St.  John's,  N.B.,red 0 

yel 5 

Quebec,  Oak,  white 6 

Birch 5 

Em h 

Bantzic,  Oak 6 

Mcmel,  Fir 3 

Kiga 3 

Siredish 2  12 

Masts,  Quebec,  red  pine 6 

yeilom  pine 5 

Lalhwood,  Bantzicfnt 10 

Memcl 9 

St.  Peiersburgh  ....   12 

Quebec 5 

Beals,per  V  \2  /'(et  by  9  inches, 

Quebec,  while  fjyruce 17 

red  pine 16 

St.  John,  while  spruce    IC 

yellow  pine,  per  reduced  C. 

Canada,  I  SI  quality 17 

'ind  ditto 12 

Archangel,  yellow 17 

Memel 12 

Gefic,  yellow,  lift 21 

Gothenburg,  yellow 11 

7ehite 10 

Chrisliania,p.  C.  12  ft.bySin. 

yellow 26 

'while 20 

Beck  Plank, Bant..p.4Pft.  by  Sin     1 

Stai'is,  per  standard  M 

Quebec,  pipe  70 

puncheon 17 

Baltic,  crown  pipe 130 


1855. 

1856. 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

». 

£ 

t. 

0 

0 

0 

.     0 

0 

u 

0 

10 

4 

5   . 

.     3 

0 

.s 

10 

0 

0 

0   . 

.     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  . 

.     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10  . 

.     5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

10  . 

.     3 

15 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10  . 

.     5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

.     4 

15 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0   . 

.     8 

5 

4 

10 

10 

8 

15  . 

.     0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

17 

.     2 

15 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0    . 

.     9 

0 

12 

10 

0 

8 

0   . 

.     8 

0 

10 

10 

0 

19 

10  . 

.     8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0   . 

.     8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

0  . 

.     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  . 

.     6 

0 

5 

10 

0 

20 

0   . 

.  15 

10 

19 

0 

0 

20 

0    . 

.    17 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0  . 

.   14 

10 

17 

0 

0 

19 

0  . 

.  16 

0 

20 

0 

0 

\> 

0  . 

.    10 

10 

12 

10 

0 

17 

10   . 

.  21 

0 

22 

10 

0 

18 

0   . 

.   U 

0 

19 

0 

0 

25 

0   . 

.   26 

0 

28 

0 

0 

1ft 

0   . 

.   23 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

0  . 

.   17 

0 

20 

0 

0 

80 

0   . 

.   25 

0 

50 

0 

0 

24 

0   . 

.  20 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

10  . 

.     1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

75 

0  . 

.  70 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

0  . 

.  18 

0 

20 

0 

0 

140 

0  . 

.110 

0 

160 

0 
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METALS. 

LONDON,  Saturday,  Aug.  28. 
There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  Scotch  pig  iron,  at  :9s. 
to  73s.  6d.  Manufactured  parcels  are  very  Arm.  Nail  rods, 
£i  lOs.;  hoops,  £iO  10s  ;  sheets,  £\l  per  ton.  Tin  is  dull  and 
drooping.  Banca,  125s.  to  125s.  6d.  ;  straits.  124s.  to  124s.  fld- 
Tin  pla'e?  command  full  quotations.  IC  coke,  80s.  6d.per  box. 
Leid  is  firmer.  Spanish  pig,  £>S;  English,  X23  10s.  to  £ii  . 
shnet,  £24  10s.  to  £i5.  Spelter,  on  the  spot  has  realized  £25 
to  £2)  10s.  Zinc  is  active  at  £32  to  £32  10s.  per  ton.  Most 
other  metals  are  Arm. 

Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 

BNOLISH    IRON.  £     S.  d. 

Bar  and  bolt  a 9    0     0 

III   Wales  a 8     0     0 

III  Litter,  a   8  12    6 

III  Sta/fords.,  a.  ..  9     0    0 

*Sluxts,siH/ile  a 11     0    0 

•  ,,        double  a ....  II   10    0 

*  Hoop  a 10  10     0 

*NaUrod,rnd.a.  ...  9  lo    o 

.,          square  a..  10     0    0 

Hails  (  Wales)  c    8    0     0 

( Statfordsh.  jc...  8  10     0 
0 


SPELTER.   C.  £,     S.    d. 

On  the  spot  ....£'i5—'ih    5     0 
To  arrive 25  15     0 

ZIMC. 

In  sheets  d.    ..  £32—32  10    0 

ENGLISH  COPPER. 

Tile,  14  to  iSlbs.  a... 107  10     0 

Toughcakea 107  10    0 

Sheath. 4' bolts  a. p. lb    0  10 

Sheet  a 0  10 

Bottomsa Oil 

yellow  Metal  a 0  0  lOj 

Wctterstedt's  Patent 
Metali  cwt 2 


0    0 


ENGLISH   LEAD.   rt. 

Pig, per  ton  £iS  10—24 
Sheet 25 


FOREIGN   LEAD.  «. 

Span,  in  bond  p.  ton.  £22  10-23 

ENGLISH  TIN.  C. 

Block  per  cwt 6    7    0 

Bar 6    8     0 


FOREIGN  TIN.  C. 
Banca 6 

Straits  (uncertn  J ...     6 

TIN   PLATES,  b. 

IC  Charcoal, p.  bx...,  1 

IXditto 2 

ICCohe ,. 1 

IXditto I 


Rai-iw.  Chairs.  Clyde 
Pig,  So.  I,  Clyde  c 

a-bths  No.  I  tf  ) 
2-5t'is  No.  3  ) 

No.  I,  in  iValesb..     4     0    0 
Scotch  pig  No.  I  in  }       .   ,.     . 

Lon>ton (      4  15     0 

Stirling'.^   Non  lami- 

natingor  Hardened 

Surface  Rails  ..£9— 9    2     0 
C.-blast,  No.  I  Foun.    6  ID    0 

Charcoal  bars 14  10    0 

St  ir  ling's  Patent 

toughened  Pigs,  in 

Gla.igoic 3  12    6 

Do. in  Wales £4—4    5    0 

FOREIGN    IRON.  a. 

Swedish 15    0    0 

Russian  CCND  14  10    0 

Ind.  Ch.  Pigs  in  Lon.    6    0    0 

FOREIGN   STEEL,   a. 

Swedish  keg, nom. £19  10-19  lf,\Q,uicksilver ,f.'p. lb\s.^i.-\s  9Cl 
Terms. — a,  2/iper  cent,  dis.;    6,3  ditto;    c,  nett ;  d,  l^per 
cent,  dis.;  e.  2  ditto  ;  f,  1 J  ditto. 

Delivered  in  Liverpool,  \Os.per  ton  less. 

*  Cold  blast,  f.o.b  in  Wales. 

f  Dis.  for  cash  in  li  days  b  per  cent. 


OIL    MARKET. 

£  s. 

Olive,  Florencehalf-chests 1     1 

Lucca     r..«» «.     7  10 

Oallipoli  {252  gallons) • 65     0 

Spanish 54    0 

Linseed  (civt.) 1  18 

Rape,  Pale 2  12 

Brown 2  10 

Cod(tun) 47     0 

Seal.  Pale     48     0 

Ditto,  Brown,  Telloro,^-c. 40    0 

Sperm  .. 105     0 

Bead  Matter 128    0 

Southern 47     0 

Cocoa  Nut  {cwt.)    ......................     2     4 

Palm 1  18 

WHALEBONE. 

Greenland,  full  tizefjper  ton) SrS    0 

South  Sea 280    0 

PITCH. 

British(per  cwt.),...,.... 0    6 

Archangel  ......,, ...,.....,,,     0  10 

Stockholm ..   - 0  12 

TURPENTINE. 

Spirits  ( per  crvt.)    1  10 

In  Puncheons.,  ..  ,, 0     0 

Bough 0    9 

TAR. 

American  {British) , 1     3 

Archangel  ..,, 1     3 

Stockholm 0  16 

RESIN. 

Yellow  (per  cwt.) ,-....     0    7 

Transparent c......     0    6 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0  to     1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

65 

10 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

48 

10 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

0 

285 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

11 

6 

0 

1 

9 

6 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

BARK,  &c. 

Jb    S.  d. 

English,per  load  of  i5  cwt.,  del.  in  London  13  10  0 

Coppice 14    0  0 

Dutch, per  ton 6     0  0 

Uambro' 4  10  0 

Anttverp — Tree 5    0  0 

„  Coppice 6    0  0 

French 4    0  0 

Mimosa 9  10  0 

,,      Ground 11     0  0 

Cork  Tree — Barbary 7    0  0 

„  Leghorn 6    0  0 

Valonia,  Smyrna,  per  ton 14  10  0 

„        Camata 16    0  0 

,,        Morea 11     0  0 

Terra....)  Gambier 19    0  0 

Japonica    )  Cutch 40    0  0 

Divi  Divi 11     0  0 

Myrabolams 9     0  0 

Sumach,  Sicily,  per  crvt 0  13  6 


MANURES. 

PRICES    CURRENT    OF    GUANO. 

Peruvian  Guano per  ton£12    6    0to£]3  0 

„      D.  first  class  {dainaged).,      „      115    0  0  0 

Bolivian  Guano    ,,,,.{no7te)     ,,        0     0    0  0  0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  OIL   CAKES,  4-c. 


£  s.   d. 

15  10  0 

16  0  0 

6  6  0 

5  5  0      1 

6  0  0 

6  10  0 

6  5  0 

11  0  0 

12  10  0 

7  10  0 

7  0  0 

15  10  0 

16  0  0 

13  10  0 

0  0  0 

42  0  0 

12  10  0 

12  0  0 

0  14  0 

Nitrate  Soda ,,  19  10 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre,,,,,,      ,,  29    0 

Sulphate  Ammonia ,,  16    0 

Muriate      ditto ,,  22    0 

Superphosphate  of  LiTne    ,,  6 

Soda  Ash  or  Alkali ,,  0 

Gypsum  ........................  2 

Coprolite ,,  4 

Sulphate  of  Copper,   or    Roman 

vitriolfor  Wheat  steeping.,.,      ,,  42 

Salt   ,,  1 

Bones,  Dust  ...,,,.,,,,,,, per  gr.  1 

„     i  inch ,,  1 

Oil  Vitriol, concentrated  per  lb   0 

„          Brown ,,  0 

Rape  Cakes per  ton  7 

Linseed  Cakes — 

Thin  American  in  brls.  ot  bags     ,,  11 

Thick  ditto  round    ,,  10 

Marseilles   , ,       ,  9  10 

English 11  0 


1  0 
0  0 

7  0 

3  0 
0  0 

8  0 

2  10  0 

4  10  0 


43  0 
2  0 


1  e  0 

1  5  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

7  10  0 


11  10 

10  10 

10  0 

11  10 


PiCKFORD  aud  Keen,  35,  LeadenUall-street. 

Williams  and  Co.,  24,  Mark  Lane,  Azotic £6  10     0 

Manufactured    by  Hodgson  and  Simpson,     Wakefield,  and 

Matthews  and  Co.,   Driffield, 
Ammonia-Phospliate  and  Nitro-Phosphate,  per  ton  £8    0    0 
Superphosphate  of  Lime ...  „  7    0     0 

Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 
Prentice's  Cereal  Manure  for  Corn  Crops,  per  ton     £^  10    0 

Prentice's  Turnip  Manure    „      £7    0    0 

Prentice's  Superphosphate  of  Lime ,,      £6  10    0 

Lancashire  Manure  Company. 
Widnes,    near     Warringloii,    J.    Knight    and    Co.'s 
Nitrogeniztd  Bone  Manures per  ton    £8  16     0 

Manure  ff^orks,  Grovehill,  Beverley. 
Tigar  and  Co.'s  Celebrated  Turnip  Manures,  per  ton  £1  lo    0 

COAL  MARKET. 

Monday,  Wednes.,       Friday, 

Aug.  18.  Aug.  20.  Aug.  22. 

8.      d.  s.      d.  B.      d. 

Wallsend  HaswelVs.,        19      0  19      0  .. 

Do.Hetton    19      0  19      0  19      0 

Do.Lambton's    18      6  18      6  18      6 

Do. Stewart's 19      0  19      0  19      0 

Do.  Caradoc    17      9  ..  .. 

Do.  Cassop   17      9  17      9  ., 

Do  .Hartlepool 18       6  18      6  18      9 

Do.  HeughHall 17      6  17       6  18      0 

Do.Kelloe 18       0  18      0 

Do.  Tees 19       0  19      0  19      0 

Do.Heaton 16      9  17       0 

Do.  Ridden     16      9  ,.  16      9 

Tanfield  Moor 14      6  14      6 

Hartley 18      6  18      6  18      3 

Ships  at  Market.— Aug.  18th,  146;  Aug.  20th,  102;  Aug.  22Dd, 
23;  Total, 280;  217  sold. 
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SPIRITS. 

LONDON,  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 
We  have^had  a  rery  slow  sale  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  Rum, 
this  week,  and  prices  have    had   a   downward    tendency.    The 
Brandy  market,   however,  is   firm,  at  full  quotations.    British- 
made  spirits  command  extreme  rates. 

RUM.  «.  d.     «.  d. 

East  India, proof. pergal.   2    3        0    0 

Leewards,  ditto  2    3        2    ?i 

10  to  20  over  proof. 3    0        8    6 

SI  to29        do 8     6        3  10 

do 4    0        4    3 

do 4    4        4    8 

do 4    4        4    8 

do 4    6        4  11 

do 0    0        5    0 

do 5     6        5  10 


Demerara 80  to  84 

30  to  40 
Jamaica 26  to  29 

82  to  86 
Setter  qualities  32  to  36 
Superior  Marks  36  to  40 


BRANDY.— COGNAC. 


Vintage 


Shipped 

by 
Martell. 


Shij^ped 
Henncssy. 


Stiipped 

by 
Otard . 
.   d.     s. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
1848,...  II  2  11  6  11  2  116  0  0  0  0 
1849....  10  10  11  0  10  10  110  0  0  0  0 
1850....  10  7  10  10  10  7  10  IC  0  0  0  0 
1851....  10     6       10     8  10     6       10     8  10    6       10     8 

Hhds.idper gallonhigher.    Ptmchcons scarce 

Other  fiJtip2?crs 6    0 

Hollands  Geneva  fine,  for  duty 3    8 

Otlicr  qualities,  to  arrive  and  on  the  quay.,   3    2 

British  Gin/or  exportation, proof hhds.    4    2 

BRITISH  SPIRITS. 
Gin ,  proof,  cash 11 


Shipped  by 
Viny.  Pro- 
CoDipatiy. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
0     0      0    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0     0 


3 


WOOL   MARKETS. 

BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

August  25. — The  stocks  of  home-grown  wool  iu  the  hands 
cf  the  staplers  are  very  moderate,  and  there  is  more  dispo- 
sition shown  to  purchase  nearly  all  kinds.  We  have  scarcely 
any  change  to  notice  in  the  quotations ;  but  they  are  fully 
supported  iu  every  instance.  For  export  to  the  Continent, 
very  little  is  doing ;  buyers  haviug  mostly  supplied  themselves 
with  low  qualities  of  colonial  at  the  public  sales. 


Down  tegs.. 1 

Half-bred  do   1 

Down  ewes 1 

Kent  fleeces 1 

Combing  skin 0  10 

Flannel  ivool ...,.,. .  1 

Blanket  wool. .....  ..  0 

Leicester  fleeces   ....  1 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  Aug.  21.— The  supply 
of  wool  continues  to  pour  into  the  market  very  freely,  while 
the  business  transaction  continue  upon  the  smallest  scale. 
Prices  on  some  kinds  are  less  firm  than  a  few  weeks  past.  The 
high  prices  paid  by  the  staplers  for  the  stock  held  by  them 
compels  them  to  stand  out  for  prices  which  at  present  are  not 
ohtaiiiable.  In  noils  and  short  wools  uo  alteration.  In  yarns 
there  has  been  more  business  doing  by  the  export  houses 
daring  the  week,  and  to-day  orders  are  offered  more  freely  at 
prices  lately  current.  Spinners  are  generally  asking  higher 
prices,  which  are  reluctantly  conceded.    The  amount  of  idle 


Per    lb. 

Per  Pack  of  2401b. 

d.      s. 

d. 

£ 

s.        £     s. 

4    <o  1 

5^ 

16 

0   to  17  10 

3    — 1 

4* 

15 

0  —  16  10 

3—1 

41 

15 

0  —  16  10 

1    —  1 

3 

13 

0  —  15     0 

0—1 

Sk 

10 

0  —  15  10 

0    —  1 

4 

12 

0  —  16     0 

8—0 

11 

8 

0  —  11     0 

1    — 1 

3 

13 

0  —  15     0 

machinery  is  considerable,  which  can  only  be  put  to  work  when 
prices  are  such  as  to  he  an  inducement.  In  pieces  the  languid 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  business  which  had  been  observa- 
ble so  long  still  continues,  and  we  cannot  report  any  trans- 
actions in  this  day's  market.  The  demand  for  goods  is  very 
limited. 

KENDAL  WOOL  FAIR.— Wool,  according  to  quality, 
from  lid.  to  13d.  per  lb.  Several  weeks  before  the  "clip," 
agents  from  the  manufacturing  firms  m  this  neighbourhood, 
and  from  Yorkshire,  were  "out"  amongst  the  sheep  farms, and 
bought  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  "  clips"  in  this  neighbour- 
hood before  the  sheep  were  shorn,  which  will  account  for  the 
slender  show  at  the  fair.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  market 
the  wool  was  cleared  off,  none  remaining  unsold. 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET,  Aug.  22.— There  has  not  been 
any  material  change  in  this  branch  of  business  this  week.  The 
demand  has  been  to  supply  the  immediate  wants.  Prices  are 
firm  at  last  week's  rates. 

NEW  ROMNEY  WOOL  FAIR.— As  much  of  the  wool 
in  the  district  had  been  previously  sold,  the  fair  was  very 
small,  and  but  very  little  was  disposed  of,  but  the  lots  that 
changed  hands  fetched  15d.  per  lb. 

YORK  WOOL  MARKET,  Aug.  21.— We  had  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  wool.  First-class  hog  fleeces,  16d.  to  16id.;  second 
ditto,  15d.  to  IS^d.  ;  half  hog  and  ewe,  14d.  to  l^d.;  all 
ewe,  Masham,  Cheviot,  and  Southdown  fleeces,  13d.  to  1  J^d. ; 
colted  fleeces,  lid.  to  12d.;  locks,  9d.  to  lOd. ;  Moor  wool, 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  The  market  closed  heavily  at  the  above 
rates. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Aug.  23. 

Scotch  Wool. — The  market  has  been  very  firm  this 
week,  and  throughout  the  country  wools  are  becoming  worse 
to  buy,  and  in  most  cases  higher  prices  are  required,  which 
buyers  concede  very  reluctantly. 

s. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,per  2ilb$.   ..  12 

White  Highland  do 14 

Laid  Crossed       do.. unwashed  ....  14 

Do.  do. .washed  ......  15 

Laid  Cheviot       do.. unwashed  ....  16 

Do.  do.,  washed 18 

White  Cheviot   do.. do    30 

Foreign  meets  with  ready  sale,  and  prices  are  well  sup- 
ported. 

Foreifn.         Scotch, 
Imports  for  the  weeh..       4^8     ..        655  6a7e<. 
Previously  thieyear .,  96,913     ..     1,566      „ 

FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKETS. 

CITY,  Aug.  25. — Commercial  advices  from  Hungary  of 
the  16th  inst.  report  the  commencement  of  the  wool  fair  at 
Pesth,  when  about  2,000  centners  of  this  season's  clip  were 
brought  to  market,  of  middling  sorts,  which  realized  from  115 
to  145  Austrian  florins  per  centner;  some  small  lots  of  infe- 
rior wools  brought  93  to  94  florins;  and  of  the  finest  sorts 
from  Bac  about  200  centners  were  sold  at  130  to  1-35  fl  riud. 
Advices  from  the  Berlin  wool  market  state  tliat  business  con- 
tinues to  be  in  a  satisfactory  position.  During  the  week 
ending  the  I5th  inst.,  from  10,000  to  12,000  quintals  were 
sold  at  an  average  rise  of  3  to  4  thalers  upon  previous  quo- 
tations. 


d.      s. 

d 

9  to  14 
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6      16 
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6      15 

6 

6       16 
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9      22 
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OCTOBER,     1856, 


PLATE  I. 

A    SHORT-HORN    OX, 

THE     PROPERTY    OF     COLONEL    THE     HONOURABLE     E.    G    D.     PENNANT,    OF     PENRHYN     CASTLE, 

CARNARVONSHIRE, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  and  Silver  Medal  were  awarded  at  the  Birmingham  Cattle 
Show,  Dec,  1855. 

Colonel  Pennant  was  one  of  the  few  exhibitors  who  gave  their  support  last  Christmas  to  both  the 
Smithfield  and  Birmingham  fat  cattle  shows.  He  had  a  Short-horn  in  Buker-street  very  deservedly 
commended ;  while  in  Bingley  Hall  the  beast  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  was  declared  to  be  the 
best  of  all  that  breed.  Our  report  describes  him  as  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  sort ;  symmetrical  m 
form,  a  rich  red  in  colour,  and  with  all  the  credentials  of  distinguished  blood. 


PLATE  II. 
A    CART    MARE    AND, FOAL, 

THE    PROPERTY    OF   J.    SIMPSON,    ESQ.,    OF    HUNMANBY,    YORKSHIRE, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Five  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Malton  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  August,  1855. 

All  the  Yorkshire  meetings  have  been  famous  for  their  show  of  horses,  but  the  Malton  anniversary 
was  especially  so.  From  Burgundy,  the  finest  hunter-stallion  that  perhaps  ever  entered  a  yard,  down 
through  every  grade  and  class,  there  was  much  to  admire.  They  had  all,  too,  some  "  go"  in  them.  For 
so  keen  a  judge  as  the  Yorkshireman,  a  horse  for  any  purpose  must  be  able  to  move;  and  we  have  thus 
a  favourable  sample  of  the  modern  cart-horse.  The  time  is  gone  when  people  estimated  the  draught- 
horse  for  his  big  ugly  head,  hairy  legs,  and  lumbering  action.  Whether  a  Clydesdale,  a  Suffolk,  or  a 
Yorkshire,  he  must  learn  to  step  out ;  and,  if  needs  be,  rattle  along  almost  as  well  in  the  spring  market 
cart,  as  he  would  shine  at  harder  work.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Hunmanby,  has  been  long  known  for  a  good 
sort. 

OLD  SERIES.]  U  [VOL.  XLV.-^No.  4. 
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FARM-YARD    MANURE. 


BY     CUTHBERT     W.     JOHNSON,     ESQ.,     F.R.S. 


At  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  preparation  of 
farm-yard  manure  is  about  to  become  more  than 
usually  extensive,  it  will  be  well  if  we  examine 
some  recent  researches  on  so  important  and  so 
practical  a  question.  We  have  many  causes  to 
prompt  us  to  be  hopeful  in  such  an  inquiry.  The 
experience  of  several  generations  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  farm-yard  manure  has  long  been 
greatly  improving  in  value.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  root-crops  and  of  oil-cake  as  food  for  live 
stock,  the  manure  of  the  homestead  produced  by 
straw  and  hay-fed  animals  must  have  been  uni- 
versally much  less  in  bulk,  and  still  less  valuable 
in  its  quality,  than  now.  In  the  course  of  its  im- 
provement, first  came  the  introduction  of  turnips, 
which  led  to  the  general  winter-keeping  of  stock 
on  roots  and  hay;  then  to  the  adding  to  their  food 
corn  and  oil-cake  :  warmth  was  found  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  fatting  ox ;  stall-feeding  thence 
more  generally  followed.  Next  came  the  common 
conviction  that  the  dung  increased  in  value  with 
the  richness  of  the  food,  and  that  the  value  of  dung 
produced  in  sheds  or  boxes  was  far  more  enriching 
than  when  prepared  in  open  yards.  This  gra- 
dually led  to  experiments  to  test  the  different 
power  of  dung  made  by  the  same  animals,  and 
from  the  same  food,  in  covered  and  uncovered 
yards.  Of  this  kind  were  the  trials  of  Lord 
Kinnaird  on  wheat,  and  on  Regent  and  Shaw  pota- 
toes {Jour.  Roy.  Aff.  Sac,  vol.  xiv.,  336).  The  dung 
in  his  experiments  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  20 
loads  per  acre,  upon  a  rich  loam  lying  on  the  trap 
rock.  The  produce  of  these  from  the  uncovered 
dung  was  : —  Tons.  Cwts.  Lbs. 

1st  measurement.,  .... .      7         6«       8 

2nd  measurement   7       18       99 

The  produce  from  the  dung  produced  in  a  covered 
yard  was : — 

1st  measurement 11       17       56 

2nd  measurement 11       12       26 

In  the  October  of  the  same  year  (1850),  as  soon 
as  the  potatoes  were  lifted,  Fenton  wheat  was 
drilled  on  the  same  land  at  the  rate  of  3  bush,  per 
acre.  (In  the  following  spring  the  whole  field  was 
dressed  with  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre.) 
The  produce  on  the  diflferently  manured  soil  was 
as  follows.  Firstly,  the  wheat  from  the  uncovered 
dung  yielded : — 

Grain.  Straw. 

Acre.  Bush.    Lbs.     Stones  of  22  lbs. 

1st  .:..        41         19  152 

2nd. ...        42  38  160 


The  wheat  from  the  covered  dung  produced  : — 

1st 55  5  220 

2nd 53         47  210 

The  results  of  these  trials,  generally  according 
with  the  observations  of  others,  render  the  re- 
searches of  the  chemist  upon  the  composition  of 
the  manure  prepared  in  both  these  ways  very 
interesting.  It  is  but  lately,  however,  that  any- 
thing has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  The 
results  of  the  labours  of  Professor  Yoelcker,  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
farm-yard  manure  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  if  I 
attempt  to  give  a  portion  of  these  difficult  and 
lengthy  inquiries,  it  is  merely  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  induce  my  readers  to  refer  to  the  far  more 
copious  detail  given  in  the  Society's  Journal.  The 
dung  on  which  he  experimented  was  prepared  in 
the  way  which  he  thus  describes : — "  In  under- 
taking this  investigation,  I  encountered  a  difficulty 
which  everyone  must  have  felt  in  experimenting  on 
farm-yard  manure,  namely,  the  diflficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  sample  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  future  operations.  In  experimenting 
on  fresh,  or  long  dung  especially,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  incorporate  the  long  straw  uniformly  with 
the  more  minutely-divided  droppings  of  animals  ; 
perhaps  altogether  a  perfect  mixture  of  both  cannot 
be  realized,  and  we  must  therefore  be  satisfied  to 
make  the  mixture  as  intimate  as  the  nature  ot  the 
materials  will  permit.  I  endeavoured  to  reach  this 
point  by  employing  two  men  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  turning  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
long  dung,  composed  of  horse,  cow,  and  pig  dung. 
By  frequent  turnings  and  distributions  of  the  droj)- 
pings  amongst  the  long  straw,  I  thus  obtained  a 
tolerably  uniform  sample  of  mixed  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, which  served  as  the  basis  for  all  future  expe- 
riments and  analyses  with  fresh  dung." 

With  manure  thus  prepared,  several  laborious 
sets  of  experiments  were  made.  I  select  two  only 
of  these,  as  showing  to  a  considerable  degreee  the 
varying  composition  of  dung  during  several  months 
prepared  in  the  open  air  and  under  cover.  Two 
separate  parcels  of  dung  were  placed,  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  side  by  side,  the  first  in  a  heap  under  a 
shed,  the  second  in  a  heap  imder  a  wall  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere ;  these  were  both  analyzed  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  result  of   these  valuable 
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examinations  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables. 
Firstly,  the  dung  placed  under  the  shed — 
Nov.   3,1854,   weighed  3,258  lbs. 
Apr,  30,  1355,        „         1,613     Decrease  l,645lbs. 
Aug.  23,     „  „         1,297  „         1,961 

Nov.  15,     „  „  1,235  „         2,023 

During  its  decomposition  it  was  analysed  at  four 
different  periods.  Its  varying  composition  was 
found  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Water 

*  Soluble  orga.  matter 
Sol.  iuorganic  matter 
t  luaol.  organic  matter 
lusol.  mineral  matter 


Nov. 

Feb. 

April 

Aug. 

Nov. 

3rJ, 

14tli, 

SOth,     23rd, 

15th, 

1854. 

1855. 

1855.    1855. 

1855. 

66.17 

67.32 

56.89     43.43 

41.66 

2.48 

2.63 

4.63 

4.13 

5.37 

1.54 

2.12 

3.38 

3.05 

4.43 

25.76 

20.46 

25.43 

26.01 

27.69 

4.05 

7.47 

9.67 

23.38 

20.85 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.149 

.17 

.27 

.26 

.42 

.181 

.20 

.32 

.31 

.51 

.494 

.53 

.92 

1.01 

1.09 

.599 

.70 

l.U 

1.23 

1.31 

.643 

.75 

1.19 

1.27 

1.51 

.780 

.90 

1.43 

1.54 

1.82 

.034 

.022 

.055 

.015 

0.19 

.088 

.054 

.101 

.103 

.146 

28.24 

23.09 

30.06 

30.14 

33.00 

5.59 

9.59 

13  05 

26.43 

25.28 

*  Contaiuing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia 
t  Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia 
Total  nitrogen  .... 
Equal  to  ammonia 
Ammonia  in  free  state 
Ammonia  in  salts. .  . 
Total  organic  matter. 
Total  mineral  subs.  . 

Thus  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  lost  almost  two-thirds  of  its 
gross  weight  in  12  months;  that  in  this  time  a 
given  weight  doubled  its  amount  of  nitrogen,  and 
more  than  quadrupled  its  weight  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

Secondly,  the  heap  of  dung  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere — 

Nov.  3,  1854,  weighed  2,838  lbs. 
Apr.  30,  1855,        „        2,026     Decrease   812  lbs. 
Aug.  23,     „  „         1,994  „  844 

Nov.  15,     „  „         1,974  „  864 

Its  varying  composition,  when  examined  at  the 
same  period  as  the  other  heap,  was  ; — 


Nov. 

Feb. 

April 

Aug. 

Nov. 

3rd, 

14th, 

30th, 

23rd. 

15th, 

1854. 

1855. 

1855. 

1855. 

1855. 

Water  

66.17 

2.48 

69.83 

65.95 

75.49 
2.95 

74.29 

*  Soluble  orga.  matter 

3.86       4.27 

2.74 

Sol.  inorganic  matter 

1.54 

2.97 

2.86 

1.97 

1.87 

t  Insol.  organic  matter 

25.76 

18.44 

19.23 

12.20 

10.89 

Insol.  mineral  matter 

4.05 

4.90 

7.69 

7.39 

10.21 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 

.149 

.27 

.30 

.19 

.18 

Equal  to  ammonia  . . 

.181 

.32 

.36 

.23 

.21 

t  Containing  nitrogen 

.494 

.47 

.59 

.47 

.47 

Equal  to  ammonia  . . 

.599 

.57 

.71 

.62 

.57 

Total  nitrogen 

.643 

.74 

.89 

.66 

.65 

Equal  to  ammonia   . . 

.780 

.89 

1.07 

.85 

.78 

Ammonia  in  free  state 

.034 

.019'      .008 

.010 

.006 

Ammonia  in  salts..  .. 

.088 

.0641      .085 

.038 

.041 

Total  organic  matter. . 

28.24 

22.30  i  23.50 

15.15 

13.63 

Total  mineral  subs,  . . 

5.59 

7.87 

10.55 

9.36 

12.08 

This  we  find  did  not  in  twelve  months  lose  one- 
third  of  its  gross  weight,  but  then  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  not  increased,  and  its  mineral  matters 
were  only  doubled. 

The  more  prominent  and  practically  interesting 
points  which  these  experiments  have  developed,  are 


bummed  up  by  the  professor,  and  of  that  review 
the  following  account  is  merely  an  abridgment  :  — 

1.  Perfectly  fresh  farm-yard  manure  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  free  ammonia. 

2.  The  nitrogen  in  fresh  dung  exists  principally 
in  the  state  of  insoluble  nitrogenised  matters. 

3.  The  soluble  organic  and  mineral  constituents 
of  dung  are  much  more  valuable  fertilizers  than 
the  insoluble.  Particular  care,  therefore,  should 
be  bestowed  upon  the  preservation  of  the  liquid 
excrements  of  animals,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  manure  should  be  kept  in  perfectly  waterproof 
pits,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  render  the  setting  up 
of  dungheaps  in  the  corner  of  fields  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  unnecessary. 

4.  Farm-yard  manure,  even  in  quite  a  fresh  state, 
contains  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  mucli  more 
soluble  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 

5.  The  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  pig,  does 
not  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  whilst  the  drainings  of  dungheaps  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  this  valuable  fertilizer. 
The  drainings  of  dungheaps,  partly  for  this  reason, 
are  more  valuable  than  the  urine  of  our  domestic 
animals,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  prevented  by  all 
available  means  from  running  to  waste. 

6.  The  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  loss 
in  fertilizing  matters  is  to  cart  the  manure  directly 
on  the  field  whenever  circumstances  allow  this  to 
be  done. 

7.  On  all  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of 
clay,  no  fear  need  to  be  entertained  of  valuable 
fertilizing  substances  becoming  wasted  if  the  ma- 
nure cannot  be  ploughed  in  at  once.  Fresh,  and 
even  well-rotten,  dung  contains  very  little  free 
ammonia ;  and  since  active  fermentation,  and  with 
it  the  further  evolution  of  free  ammonia,  is  stopped 
by  spreading  out  the  manure  on  the  field,  valuable 
volatile  manuring  matters  cannot  escape  into  the 
air  by  adopting  this  plan. 

As  all  soils  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  clay 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  manuring  matters,  none  of 
the  saline  and  soluble  organic  constituents  are 
wasted  even  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questioned  whether  it  is  more  advisable 
to  plough-in  the  manure  at  once,  or  to  let  it  lie  for 
some  time  on  the  surface,  and  to  give  the  rain  full 
opportunity  to  wash  it  into  the  soil. 

8.  Well-rotten  dung  contains  likewise  little  free- 
ammonia,  but  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
soluble  organic  and  saline  mineral  matters  than 
fresh  manure. 

9.  Rotten  dung  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  fresh. 

10.  Weight  for  weight,  rotten  dung  is  more 
valuable  than  fresh. 

11.  In  the  fermentation  of  dung  a  very  consi» 
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derable  proportion  of  the  organic  matters  in  fresh 
manure  is  dissipated  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  gases. 

12.  Properly  regulated,  however, the  fermentation 
of  dung  is  not  attended  with  any  great  loss  of 
nitrogen,  nor  of  saline  mineral  matters. 

13.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung,  ulmic, 
humic,  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed,  as  well 
as  gypsum,  which  fix  the  ammonia  generated  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
dung. 

14.  During  the  fermentation  of  dung,  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  which  it  contains  is  rendered  more 
soluble  than  in  fresh  manure. 

15.  In  the  interior  and  heated  portions  of  manure 
heaps  ammonia  is  given  off";  but  on  passing  into 
the  external  and  cold  layers  of  dungheaps,  the  free 
ammonia  is  retained  in  the  heap. 

16.  Ammonia  is  not  given  off  from  the  surface 
of  well-compressed  dungheaps,  but  on  turning 
manure  heaps  it  is  wasted  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Dungheaps  for  this  reason  should  not  be  turned 
more  frequently  than  absolutely  necessary. 

17.  No  advantage  appears  to  result  from  carry- 
ing on  the  fermentation  of  dung  too  far,  but  every 
disadvantage. 

18.  Farm-yard  manure  becomes  deteriorated  in 
value  when  kept  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  more  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

19.  The  loss  in  manuring  matters,  which  is  in- 
curred in  keeping  manure  heaps  exposed  to  the 
weather,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  volatilization  of . 
ammonia  as  to  the  removal  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  and  valuable 
mineral  matters,  by  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  period 
during  which  the  manure  is  kept. 

20.  If  rain  is  excluded  from  dungheaps,  or  little 
rain  falls  at  a  time,  the  loss  in  ammonia  is  trifling, 
and  no  saline  matters  of  course  are  removed  ;  but 
if  much  rain  falls,  especially  if  it  descends  in  heavy 
showers  upon  the  dungheap,  a  serious  loss  in 
ammonia,  soluble  organic  matters,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  salts  of  potash  is  incurred,  and  the 
manure  becomes  rapidly  deteriorated  in  value, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  diminished  in  weight. 

21.  Well-rotten  dung  is  more  readily  affected  by 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  rain  than  fresh 
manure. 

22.  Practically  speaking,  all  the  essentially  valu- 
able manuring  constituents  are  preserved  by  keep- 
ing farm-yard  manure  under  cover. 

23.  If  the  animals  have  been  supplied  with 
plenty  of  litter,  fresh  dung  contains  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  induce  an  active  fermentation. 
In  this  case  fresh  dung  cannot  be  properly  fer- 
mented under  cover,  except  water  or  liquid  manure 
is  pumped  over  the  heap  from  time  to  time. 


Where  much  straw  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dung,  and  no  provision  is  made  to  supply  the 
manure  in  the  pit  at  any  time  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  moisrure,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  put 
up  a  roof  over  the  dung-pit.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  farms  where  there  is  deficiency  of  straw,  so  that 
the  moisture  of  the  excrements  of  our  domestic 
animals  is  barely  absorbed  by  the  litter,  the  advan- 
tage of  erecting  a  roof  over  the  dung-pit  will  be 
found  very  great. 

24.  The  worst  method  of  making  manure  is  to  pro- 
duce it  by  animals  kept  in  open  yards,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  valuable  fertilizing  matters  is  wasted 
in  a  short  time ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  months 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  substance  of  the  manure 
is  wasted,  and  only  one-third,  inferior  in  quality  to 
an  equal  weight  of  fresh  dung,  is  left  behind. 

We  may  derive  from  the  repeated  study  of  this 
valuable  report,  information  which  may  usefully 
serve  to  improve  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure  ; 
and  let  my  readers  remember  that  any  improve- 
ments made  in  this  direction,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  commonly  made  without  any  outlay 
of  capital.  The  value  of  the  nitrogen  thus  acquired 
or  saved,  let  us  mark,  is  not  balanced  by  a  bill  for 
guano;  there  is  no  additional  expense  for  cartage; 
the  soil,  by  such  improvements,  keeps  its  own ;  the 
atmosphere  receives  fewer  nitrogenous  emanations, 
and  the  adjoining  waters  are  unfouled  by  the  drain- 
age of  open  yards. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  FLAX  CROP  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  first  part  of  the  Irish  agricultural  statistics  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  for  the  early  appearance  of  which  we  are  iudebted 
to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Donuelly,  tlie  indefatigable  Registrar- 
General,  has  been  compiled  ;  and  although  it  relates  to  the 
flax  crop  alone,  it  is  of  considerable  impoitance.  It  shows 
the  extent  of  land,  in  statute  acres,  uuder  flax  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1S55  and  1856,  compiled  from  the  retiirns  collected  by 
the  constabulary  ;  and  although  it  will  be  revised  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  and  published  in  a  more  detailed  form,  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  material  variation  from  the  present 
figures  will  be  necessary.  The  following  is  the  summary  for 
the  four  provinces  : — 

Ulster.— Extent  of  laud  under  fl-ix,  18-55,  87,876  acres; 
ditto,  1856,90,911  acres.     Increase,  9,03.i  acres. 

MuNSTER. —  Extent  of  land  under  flax,  1855,  4,252  acres  ; 
ditto,  IS.ifi,  3,935  acres.     Decrease,  317  acres. 

Lbinster. — Extent  of  land  under  flax,  1855,  2,141  acres  ; 
ditto,  18.'J6,  3,03i  acres.     Inereiise,  891  acres. 

Conn  AUGHT. —  Extent  of  land  under  flax,  1855,  2,772  acres  ; 
ditto,  io5ii,  'J,y48  acres.     Increase,  17Q  acres. 

'i'oTAi.  FOR  Ireland. — .\ereage  under  flax  in  Ireland,  18-j5, 
97,041  acres,  ditta,  1856,  106,821*  acres.  Inciease  in  1856,  9,785 
acres. 

Extent  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  followins  years  : 
In  8.50,  91,040  acres  ;  18'il,  140,.'i36  acres  ;  1852,  137,008  acres  ; 
l'<,53,  174,.579  aer.  s;  l-:54,  151,403  acres ;  1855,  97,841  acres; 
la5G,  10G,8-'G  ac.-es. 

The  principal  increase  in  Ulster  has  been  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Donegal,  Down,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone.  In 
]\Iunster  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  Cork,  and  an  iu- 
nease  in  Kerry.  In  Lcinstor  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  Wexford  ;  and  in  Conuaught  some  increase  also  ia 
Mayo  and  Roscommon. 
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ON    THE    COMPOSITION 


OF    THE    WATERS 
AND    OF    RAIN. 


OF    LAND    DRAINAGE 


There  are  some  advocates  for  deep  drains,  who 
insist  on  a  miuiraum  depth  of  four  feet  on  all  soils. 
This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Inelosure  Commissioners ;  and  a  landower  drain- 
ing liis  estate  with  borrowed  capital,  and  charging 
the  inheritance  with  it,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
do  so  except  with  drains  of  this  minimum  depth.  An 
extra  foot  of  depth  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of 
draining  ;  and  this  extra  expense  we  are  to  incur  for 
y  what  are  called  the  collateral  advantages.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  collateral  advantages  are  defined  to  be 
the  ammonia,  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphateswhich 
the  soil  absorbs  from  rain-water.  On  former  occasions 
we  have  called  upon  the  propounders  of  the  doctrine 
to  state  the  monej'-value  of  the  collateral  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  making  the  rain  filter  through 
an  extra  foot  of  soil,  and  to  show  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  expense  incurred  by  that  extra  foot  of  depth.  The 
paper  by  Professor  Way,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  on 
the  composition  of  the  waters  of  land  drainage  and  of 
rain,  sets  that  question,  we  think,  completely  at 
rest,  although  his  former  researches  appeared  to  give 
some  countenance  to  it.  His  summing-up  is  nearly 
in  the  following  words  :  —  1st.  It  appears  that  through 
every  acre  of  land,  whether  naturally  or  artificially 
drained,  there  passes  annually  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  42.4  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall;  and  that  in 
those  districts  where  the  rainfall  amounts  to  25  inches, 
the  quantity  of  drainage-water  is  equal  to  about 
240,000  gallons  in  that  space  of  time.  The  next  conclu- 
sion is  this — and  a  very  important  one  it  is — that  even 
when  the  land  is  very  highly-manured,  this  large  quan- 
tity of  water  removes  from  the  soil  only  inconsiderable 
portions  of  the  most  important  mineral  ingredients — 
namely,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  With  respect  to 
ammonia,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  carried  off  from 
the  land  by  drainage-water  is  also  inconsiderable,  but 
that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  found 
in  very  large  quantities  in  the  water  of  land-drainage, 
particularly  that  derived  from  highly-manured  land. 
It  further  appears,  as  the  result  of  these  investigations, 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  in  the  foi'm  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  in  rain-water,  is  very  much  smaller 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  quite  inadequate  of  itself 
to  account  for  the  natural  fertility  that  has  been  as- 
cribed to  it.  It  apppars  also  that  it  is  to  these  sub- 
stances as  existing  at  all  times  in  the  air,  and  absorbed 
from  it  by  the  soil  and  by  plants,  especially  the  for- 
mer, that  we  are  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  such 
natural  phenomena.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  rain 
is  greater  than  in  drainage-water,  which  sufficiently 
attests  the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil  for  this  alkali ; 
hut  the  nitric  acid  in  rain  does  not  account  for  the 


quantity  found  in  drainage,  even  in  the  instances  where 
it  is  present  in  the  smallest  quantity.  Professor  Way 
further  continues  that  in  all  probability  this  nitric 
acid  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
manures,  and  especially  takes  place  where  such  manures 
are  of  a  nature  to  prevent  their  perfect  admixture 
with  the  soil.  The  more  perfect  admixture  of  ma- 
nures with  the  soil  is  suggested  as  the  best  means  of 
preventing  so  important  a  loss.  The  best  method  of 
effecting  this  complete  admixture  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  practical  men.  Lastly,  Professor  Way,  in 
taking  leave  of  this  subject,  for  the  present,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  drainage- 
water  of  highly-manured  land,  for  the  u'rigation  of 
meadow  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  support  of 
this  recommendation,  reference  is  made  to  the  employ- 
ment of  surface  drainage-waters  by  Lord  Hatherton  at 
Teddesley,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Clipstone, 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  drainage-water  from  some  of 
the  fields  of  Mr.  Paine,  the  analysis  of  which  demon- 
strated so  great  a  loss  of  nitric  acid,  produced  the  ut- 
most luxuriance  in  the  grass  of  a  meadow  over  which 
it  was  allowed  to  flow. 

With  respect  to  the  data  on  which  these  calculations 
were  founded,  the  annual  rainfall  was  assumed  at  25 
inches,  because  it  fairly  represents  the  quantity  ob- 
served in  the  districts  from  which  the  princif)al  samples 
of  drainage-water  were  taken — a  quantity  which  must 
be  increased  by  one-half  for  the  western  counties,  and 
to  a  still  greater  extent  for  Ireland.  The  quantity  of 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  drains  is  deduced  from  a 
table  published  by  Mr.  Parkes,  from  which  it  appears 
that  42.4  per  cent,  or  in  round  numbers  2-5ths,  passes 
through  the  drains — this  number  being  the  average  of 
five  years,  which  vary  within  rather  wide  limits,  being 
in  one  case  as  low  as  33,  and  in  another  as  high  as 
57  inches.  This  wide  variation  is  thus  accounted  for : — 
In  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  soil  is  already  saturated 
with  moisture,  all  the  water  which  falls,  if  it  does  not 
flow  over  the  surface,  will  find  its  way  into  the  drains, 
there  being  at  such  times  little  opportunity  for  evapo- 
ration. When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rains  are  inter- 
mittent and  comparatively  light,  with  intervals  of 
warm  sunshine,  the  quantity  of  water  which  would 
sufiice  to  saturate  the  land  is  carried  off  by  evaporation 
before  the  next  shower,  and  none  at  all  reaches  the 
drains.  In  these  calculations  the  annual  rainfall  is  not 
the  only  point  of  importance  :  the  rate  at  which  it  falls 
in  a  given  time  is  a  very  material  element.  Fi'om  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  Lawes,  Professor  Way  was  enabled 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  the 
rain  in  each  month.  While  the  total  quantity  during 
the  year  amounted  to  5-63  grains,  the  monthly  quan- 
tity fluctuated  between  less  than  2  and  more  than  10 
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grains.  The  importance  of  tliese  results  must  be  ob- 
vious, not  ouly  as  affecting  the  question  of  drainage, 
but  from  tlieir  bearing  on  otlier  questions  of  great  im- 
portance, whicli  liave  lately  attracted  much  attention. 
Professor  Way  considers  that  the  estimates  which  have 
recently  been  formed  of  the  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  in  rain,  are  totally  erroneous.  With  respect 
to  an  examination  made  by  himself  of  the  rain  falling 
at  Pusey,  he  regrets  that  it  was  published  without  the 
caution  which  in  his  report  he  recommended  with  re- 
gard to  the  figures.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  methods  of  analysis  em- 
ployed, although  they  were  the  best  then  existing.  The 
paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  methods  of 
analysis  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  in  conducting 
this  very  important  but  very  difficult  inquiry. 

This  article  therefore  disposes  of  tho  collateral  ad- 


vantages, as  they  are  called,  of  deep  draining  derived 
from  the  extra  quantity  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  so 
on,  to  be  obtained  by  the  percolation  of  rain  through 
an  extra  foot  of  soil.  A  minimum  depth  of  four  feet, 
under  all  conditions  of  climate,  and  on  all  soils,  and 
under  all  conditions  of  rainfall,  may  be  quite  right ; 
but  it  must  be  founded  on  some  better  reason  than  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates 
which  it  is  to  abstract  from  the  soil.  We  must  confess 
that  we  have  never  heard  this  reason.  As  matters  now 
stand,  he  who  drains  with  borrowed  capital,  and  charges 
the  inheritance  with  the  outlay,  must  have  no  drains 
less  than  four  feet  deep,  because  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners have  willed  it  so.  Complaints  have  been 
made,  that  on  this  point  tho  public  mind  is  un- 
settled ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so. 


WHAT    IS    GOOD    FARMING? 


What  is  good  farming  ?  How  is  it  that  a  man  should 
farm,  to  do  the  most  credit  to  himself  and  his  landlord? 
It  is  the  general  question  that  must  here  be  con- 
sidered. A  crop  of  mangels,  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  a 
sample  of  seeds  have  made  many  a  one's  fame  ere  nowj 
though,  after  all,  these  can  only  be  individual  items  in 
the  account.  It  is  the  uniform  and  methodical  excel- 
lence of  a  system  that  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  most 
likely  to  pay.  To  be  sure,  some  have  wooed  fortune, 
and  wooed  her  well  too,  by  directing  their  energies 
more  particularly  to  one  especial  branch  of  the  pursuit. 
Such,  however,  at  best  can  be  but  excei^tlonal.  Their 
very  success  depends  on  there  being  but  few  others 
anywhere  near  an  equality  with  them.  Whereas  good 
cultivation,  on  a  limited  area  like  ours,  can  never 
extend  too  generally ;  while,  were  we  called  on  to 
fashion  a  model  farmer,  we  can  only  repeat  that  we 
should  have  him  to  mainly  depend  on  the  thorough 
harmony  of  his  arrangements.  Like  an  accomplished 
musician,  or  a  real  gentleman,  there  should  not  be  a  note 
out  of  place,  or  an  ornament  but  was  warranted  by  its 
use. 

And  why  not  have  a  model  farmer  ?  We  have  prize 
oxen,  renowned  sheep,  and  famous  pigs.  Beyond  these 
even,  despite  the  flow  of  ridicule  with  which  it  was  so 
long  attempted  to  swainp  the  effort,  we  have  still  pre- 
miums for  good  labourers.  Each,  in  their  several  ways, 
has  been  found  to  answer.  No  man  yet  was  ever  the 
worse  for  a  little  well-merited  distinction.  And  we 
believe  that  agriculture  would  suffer  no  harm  from 
having  a  few  more  of  her  model -men  to  point  to — 
some  one  beyond  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  on  the 
one  part,  or  Mr.  Mcchi,  of  Tiptrce  Hall,  on  the  other. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  thinks  so,  too.  His 
Orace,  indeed,  last  year  acquired  some  not  very  en- 
viable notoriety  when  first  putting  this  opinion  into 
practice.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  a  landlord 
offeiing  a  premium  for  a  well-cultivated  farm  was  only 
seeking  an  excuse  for  raising  the  farmer's  rent.     Such 


a  deduction,  moreover,  coming,  as  one  act  did,  imme- 
diately on  the  other,  was  unfortunately  considered  but 
too  logical;  and  prize-farming,  accordingly,  did  not 
promise  to  prosper. 

His  Grace  has  still  had  the  determination  to  carry 
out  the  idea.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the  Stanwick 
adjudications;  from  the  conditions  of  which  we  may 
reply  to  our  own  inquiry,  and  show  how,  in  the  North 
at  least,  a  good  farmer  is  reckoned  up.  It  was,  then, 
intimated  that  the  award  would  be  given  for  "  good 
cultivation,  state  of  fences  and  gates,  roads,  water- 
courses, buildings  (as  far  as  depends  on  tenants),  live- 
stock, implements,  best-kept  accounts,  use  of  artificial 
manure,  or  the  conlraiy,  and  including  everything  con- 
nected  Mith  good  husbandry.  To  be  adj udgcd  by  tlu^ee 
competent  judges,  when  the  crops  were  near  maturity, 
but  before  cutting  had  commenced;  probably  in  the 
month  of  August." 

There  is  little  to  quai-rel  with  hero.  In  fact,  the 
announcement  alone  should  be  something  of  a  lesson, 
and  induce  many  a  man — as  no  doubt  if  has  some  al- 
ready in  the  district — to  put  a  homely  question  or  two 
as  to  his  own  proceedings.  How  would  his  fences, 
roads,  and  water-courses  show  ?  A  bad  beginning,  we 
are  afraid,  for  not  a  few  of  us.  Are  his  buildings 
in  good  order  ?  The  live-stock  of  the  recognized 
breeds  ?  His  implements  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  really  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  good  form- 
ing ?  And  then,  another  grave  point,  does  he  keep  his 
accounts  fit  to  bo  seen  and  tested?  There  is  of  course 
a  vast  deal  more  implied  in  "good  husbandry ;"  but 
the  items  named  are  not  only  of  themselves  suggestive, 
but  have  the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  matters 
(00  often  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Some  men, 
sirangc  as  it  may  sound,  farm  v.eli,  or  at  least  to  a 
profit,  with  ragged  fonccs,  bad  roads,  a  pnor  home- 
stead, inferior  stock,  the  implements  of  "other  days," 
and  no  accounts  at  all .'  The  definition,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  useful  enough,  and  whatever  effect  it  may 
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Iiave  oh  his  Grace's  own  tenantry,  we  shall,  by 
making  it  more  public,  strive  also  to  render  it  more 
generally  serviceable.  "  Am  I  a  prize  farmer?" 
let  every  one  ask  of  himself—"  That  is  to  say,  in  addi- 
tion to  good  crops,  have  I  good  fences,  good  roads, 
good  water-courses,  good  buildings,  good  stock,  good 
implements,  and  good  accounts  ?" 

Mainly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ill-advised  proceed- 
ings which  followed  the  adjudication  of  last  year,  the 
competition  on  this  occasion  was  but  small.  Al- 
though ranging  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  t)ake's 
own  property,  there  were  in  all  only  five  entries— three 
for  the  fifteen  pounds  prize  for  a  farm  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  acres,  and  two  for  the  thirty  pounds  for 
any  farm  over  two  hundred  acres.  Of  these  five 
but  two  were  from  his  Grace's  own  tenantry,  one  in 
each  class,  and  neither  successful.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  award,  that  both  were  commended : — 
"  We,  having  been  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  given 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  £20  and 
£15,  for  the  best-cvdtivated  farms  within  the  town- 
ships of  Stanwick,  Aldbrough,  MelsonTiy,  Gayles,  Dal- 
ton,  Forcett,  Eppleby,  East  and  West  Layton,  Caldwell, 
Barforth,  ClifFe,  Manfield,  and  including  all  tenants 
of  his  Grace  in  Yorkshire,  hereby  award  to  Mr.  Richard 
Kay,  of  Forcett  Valley,  tenant  of  John  Mitchell,  Esq., 
of  Forcett,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  being  the  sum  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best-cultivated  farm  exceeding  two 
hundred  acres;  and  to  Mr.  Francis  Dent,  of  Caldwell, 
tenant  to  Lord  Alford,  fifteen  pounds,  being  the  sum  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best-cultivated  farm  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  acres  :  these  premiums  being  awarded 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  state 
of  the  roads,  fences  and  gates,  water  courses,  buildings, 
live  stock,  implements,  best-kept  accounts,  the  use  of 
artificial  manure,  and  including  everything  connected 
with  good  husbandry.  We  think  it  right  and  just  to 
state  that  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  of  Aldbrough,  by 
Mr.  Claik,  is  very  much  improved  since  last  year,  and 
his  crops  are  most  satisfactory  in   consequence ;  and 


that  we  highly  cottlmerid  Mr.  Golightly,  of  Grey  Stones, 

for  his  industry  and  good  management. 

"  IlDw.  Lawson,  Jos.  Snowball,   R.  J.  Wiley. 

"  Dated  this  27th  August,  18.56." 

The  effect  of  all  this,  we  repeat,  despite  the  disad- 
vantages which  attended  the  first  broaching  of  the  ex- 
periment, can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  some  service.  It 
will  lead  men  to  think,  as  well  as  to  examine  more 
carefully  into  their  own  practice.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  in 
one  season,  has  "  very  much  improved,"  may  by 
another  be  the  prizeholder.  How  much  of  this  im- 
provement he  owes  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  thus  raised 
witliin  him,  we  will  leave  to  others  better  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood  to  decide.  To  us  it  reads  very 
like  a  strong  example  in  favour  of  the  plan. 

As  our  readers  may  remember,  we  were  by  no  means 
chary  in  what  we  had  to  say  on  Mr.  Wetherell's  case. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  mistake  must  not  deter  us 
from  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  is  at  any  rate  endeavouring  to  advance 
the  agriculture  of  his  own  district,  while  it  is  not  at  all 
so  sure  but  that  he  has  found  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
doing  so.  Only  let  the  remembrance  of  the  first  essay 
be  removed — it  is  very  certain  that  such  a  "return" 
can  never  be  repeated — and  the  competition  will  extend 
to  something  like  what  it  should  be.  Beyond  this,  the 
farmer  himself  should  have  more  voice  on  the  occasion. 
As  at  present  carried  out,  it  sounds  only  like  good 
farming  for  landlords — the  judges  being  the  agent  of 
Lord  Eldon,  the  agent  of  Lord  Redesdale,  and  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  High  individually  as 
these  gentlemen  are  known  to  stand,  their  association 
here  is  clearly  a  mistake.  To  have  the  award  read 
becomingly,  let  each  class  have  its  reiDresentative. 
Let  the  judges  still  be  three  in  number  j  but  let  there 
be  one  landlord,  one  agent,  and  one  tenant  amongst 
them.  Every  competitor  will  then  take  his  allotted 
place  with  far  better  grace.  For,  depend  upon  it,  to 
try  good  farming,  a  judge  and  jury  of  land-agents  only 
will  never  do. 


COMMON    THINGS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 


Whatever  advantages  agriculture  may  derive  from 
the  recent  exhibition  at  Paris,  and  from  those  of  the 
Royal  and  other  Agricultural  Societies  of  England, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  communicating  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  of  common  things  to  the 
non-agi'icultural  portion  of  the  community.  The  time 
is  gone  by  when  a  lady  of  fashion  would  ask  Bakewell, 
the  geologist,  as  he  was  a«ked,  whether  he  was  any  re- 
lation to  the  Mr.  Bakewell  who  invented  sheep?  That 
elegant,  that  refined  and  refining  portion  of  the  com- 
munity are  no  longer  in  danger — thanks  to  our  poultry 
shows — of  exclaiming,  as  the  high-born  belle  exclaimed, 
when  she  saw  poultry  in  a  farm-yard,  "Are  these 
chickens  ?  I  thought  chickens  had  a  liver  under  one 
wing  and  a  gizzard  under  the  other." 

There  is  another  portion   of  the  community  which 


has  benefited  from  the  Christmas  shows  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club.  The  veriest  cockney  now  knows  the  dis- 
tinction between  short-horns  and  Devons,  Downs  and 
Leicesters:  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  mistake  turnips  for 
wurzel,  and,  thanks  to  agricultural  literature,  has  even 
become  great  in  the  art  of  growing  them.  Our  Lord 
Chancellors  and  judges  are  no  longer  liable  to  fall  into 
the  error  made  by  the  late  Lord  Erskine,  at  Holkham, 
when  he  mistook,  or  affected  to  mistake,  a  crop  of 
wheat  just  coming  into  ear  for  lavender.  The  Tjptree 
gatherings,  at  any  rate,  to  Aldcrnen  and  Common- 
councilmen  are  invaluable,  not  only  for  their  good  cheer, 
but  for  the  knowledge  of  rural  afi\iirs  which  they  impart 
to  an  important  class  of  consumers — important  alike 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  they  consume. 
Returning,  however,  to  the  agricultural  class,  the  exhi- 
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bition  of  agricultural  macliinery  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  removing  prejudices  against  machinery  from 
the  minds  of  the  rural  labourers.  Crabbe,  in  his  tale  of 
the  "  Gentleman  Farmer,"  describes  one  of  the 
farmers  of  those  days,  who  was  as  much  liehind  the 
more  advanced  farmers  of  1856,  as  he  himself  was  in 
advance  of  another  class  of  his  agricultural  cotempo- 
raries,  whom  the  poet  places  in  contrast  with  him  in 
the  following  lines — 

"  He  was  of  that  dull  race,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Corn  sown  by  drill,  or  thrashed  by  a  machine." 

Now,  the  most  ignorant  little  urchin  that  holloas  off  a 
crow  has  seen  both  operations  performed ;  and  among 
labourers  of  a  higher  class,  many  are  the  arguments 
held  at  the  village  alehouse  over  the  prospects  of  the 
steam-plough  and  the  reaping  machine. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  to  other  topics  suggested 
by  these  exhibitions;  and  firstly,  to  the  question— is 
the  breeding  of  prize  animals  a  profitable  business,  or 
was  the  larmer  right,  who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
breed  short-horns  for  the  foreign  market,  replied  that, 
with  all  the  prices  they  realized,  he  preferred  wheat- 
growing  at  60s.  a  quarter.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  income  realized  by  letting  rams, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Bakewell  became  a 
banla-upt ;  and,  if  the  balance-sheet  of  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  breeders  of  stock  which  have  brought  the 
highest  prices,  were  exhibited,  we  doubt  whether  there 
would  be  a  large  balance  on  the  right  side.  And  yet, 
if  not  profitable  in  themselves,  they  are  conferring,  and 
have  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  community,  by 
giving  us  breeds  of  stock,  with  such  a  propensity  to  fatten 
at  an  early  age,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  lean. 
Stock-breeding  of  this  kind,  like  amateur  farming, 
may  be  of  great  public  benefit  to  the  community  without 
being  in  itself  very  profitable.  Farming  may  be  a  losing- 
concern  to  a  landlord,  in  one  point  of  view,  and  pro- 
fitable in  another,  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to 
improvement  among  a  tenantry  who  farm  for  a 
livelihood.  The  farming  of  the  late  Lord  Leicester  was 
not  profitable  2^er  se,  but  it  converted  West  Norfolk 
from  a  rye-growing  to  a  wheat-growing,  wheat-con- 


suming, and  wheat-exporting  district,  and  raised  the 
value  of  Holkham  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
estates  ten-fold. 

The  next  question  is — what  are  our  breeds  of  cattle 
which  are  likely  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand  on  the 
Continent,  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  foi-eign  agriculture  ?  We  should  reply,  our  best 
native  breeds.  The  French  appear  to  have  very 
much  had  their  own  opinion,  for  they  were  extensive 
purchasers  of  the  Scottish  breeds — the  Ayrshire  and  the 
Galloways;  although  in  the  highly-famed  districts  of 
England,  the  latler,  as  grazing  animals,  are  being 
more  and  more  superseded  yearly  by  the  short-horns. 
What  figure  would  one  of  our  best- bred  shorthorns  cut 
on  a  Swiss  mountain?  In  the  coffee-room  of  one  of 
the  hotels  at  Chelmsford,  we  met  with  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man,'who  was  consulting  the  farmers  assembled  over 
their  dinner  as  to  the  native  locality  of  our  shorthorns, 
what  kind  of  milkers  they  are,  and  the  fairs  or 
markets,  as  well  as  the  prices,  at  which  they  could  be 
bought  ?  Ox  all  these  points  he  received,  of  course, 
the  most  ajnple  information ;  but  the  general  opinion 
appeared  to  be,  that  some  of  our  smaller  breeds  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  kind  of  pasture 
which  they  would  find  in  this  new  country.  Our  agri- 
culture is  in  a  highly  artificial  condition,  and  our  most 
improved  breeds  are  artificial  too.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wild  cattle  of  America,  they  would 
revert  to  the  normal  type  again,  and  to  one  uniform 
colour,  like  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  Park, 
Another  thing  which  is  certain  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  combine,  in  the  same  animal,  the  perfection  of 
qualities  for  the  dairy  and  for  grazing.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  valuable  as  the  shorthorns 
are,  M'e  should  be  loth  to  see  them  supersede  altogether 
our  Devons  and  Herefords,  our  Ayrshires,  and  Gallo- 
wa^,s,  or  even  our  Highland  or  Welsh  runts.  It  must  be 
admitted,  still,  that,  with  the  extended  demand  for  beef 
and  mutton,  which  consumption  by  the  millions  is  pro- 
ducing, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
tliat  description  of  stock  which  produces  the  largest 
amount  of  meat  in  the  shortest  time. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    WHEAT. 


(SECOND    SERIES.) 


BY    AN    OLD    NORFOLIi   FARMER. 


SOWING. 

Wlicat  being  both  a  biennial  and  an  annual  plant,  the 
proper  period  of  its  sowing  extends  from  .Tune  to  Novem- 
ber for  the  biennial  or  winter  wheat,  and  from  February  to 
April  for  the  annual  or  spring  wheat.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  time  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  other  obstacles,  and,  in 
addition,  the  value  of  the  after-grass  for  the  support  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  kept  upon  a  farm,  the  sowing  of  biennial 


wheat  never  commences  until  after  harvest ;  yet  it  is  a 
question  whether,  if  the  sowing  began  in  June  and  finished 
before  harvest,  it  might  not  yield  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  green  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  than  the  after-grass  or 
clover.  But  a  more  important  advantage  would  accrue 
from  sowing  both  early  and  deep,  which  is  the  prevention 
of  injury  from  atmospheric  and  other  influences.  The 
wheat  plant  has  a  double  set  of  roots,  namely,  the  seminal 
and  the  coronal  roots.    The  former  spring  from  the  germ 
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of  the  seed,  and  nourish  the  young  plant  in  its  incipient 
state  until  the  first  knot  of  the  stem  or  joint  has  acquired 
Bufficient  solidity  and  hardness  to  throw  out  the  coronal 
roots,  which  invariablj-  form  just  beneath  the  surfoce,  and, 
shooting  obliquely  into  the  soil,  contribute  to  the  subsequent 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  a  loose  soil,  the  seminal 
roots  strike  downward  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  they  have 
been  traced  as  much  as  six  feet  below  the  surface  in  a 
sandy  soil,  evidently  to  reach  the  water.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  coronal  roots  by  a  pipe,  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  first  joint  of  the  stem;  this  pipe  is  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  buried  in  the 
earth.  If  this  is  superficial,  no  coronal  roots  are  thrown 
out.  I  have  now  before  me  several  plants  in  which  this  is 
the  case,  the  whole  of  the  roots  springing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem.  This  shows  the  advantage  of  deep  as  well  as 
early  sowing  for  winter  wheat,  which  is  thereby  protected 
more  effectuallj''  from  those  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable) 
especially  the  root-fall,  which,  as  I  have  before  described, 
is  occasioned  by  the  frost  laying  bare  the  roots;  now  it  is 
evident  that  early  and  deep  sowing  must  necessarily  render 
it  less  liable  to  this  disease.  By  the  former,  the  plant 
gains  strength  to  resist  atmospheric  influences  ;  whilst  the 
latter  gives  it  a  hold  upon  the  soil,  which  places  it  out  of 
danger  from  the  root-fall. 

With  regard  to  the  collateral  advantage  of  early  sowing 
— namelj',  the  supply  of  green  food  for  sheep — there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  also  prove  beneficial  to  the  wheat  crop, 
as  well  as  profitable  in  a  grazing  point  of  view.  It  was 
much  more  practised  formerly,  before  the  turnip  husbandry 
was  introduced,  which  rendered  it  less  necessary  ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  attended  with  beneficial  effects  in  every  re- 
spect. I  have  a  statement  before  me — taken  from  a  work 
("  A  General  Treatise  on  Agriculture")  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurj- — which  estimates  that  two 
acres  of  wheat,  early  sown,  "  would  feed  fifty  sheep  of  the 
largest  size,"  yielding  a  profit  of  four  shillings  each.  At 
that  period  the  turnip  husbandry  was  in  its  infancy ;  and 
the  whole  account  is  so  illustrative  of  the  sj'stem  of  agri- 
culture at  that  period,  that  I  will  transcribe  it  for  the  satis- 
faction of  youi'  readers, 

"  The  largest  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  land  seems  to 
be  ten  quarters  per  acre.  Mr.  Yelverton,  of  Ireland,  in 
1742,  had  from  one  acre  (English  measure)  thirteen  quarters 
two  bushels.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  expenses 
of  cultivating  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  its  net  produce  for 
fouryears,  the  four-shift  course  of  husbandry  being  then 
practised,  as  follows — 1st,  fallow ;  2nd,  wheat ;  3rd, 
barley ;  4th,  oats. 

E-'SPENSES  1st  and  2nd  Years. 

£    s.  d. 

Rent,  at  r2s.  6d.  per  acre  (two  j'ears)   12  10  0 

Four  ploughings,  at  r2s.  6d.  per  acre 6    5  0 

Three  han-owings,  at  2s.  ditto 1     0  0 

Thirty  chaldrons  of  lime,  at  8s 12    0  0 

Seed  corn,  2  qrs.  4  bush  ,  at  35s.  SJd.  per  qr,  4     3  7| 

Two  weedings,  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre 0  15  0 

Reaping,  at  4s.  ditto 2    0  0 

Carting  and  stacking,  at  2s.  6d.  ditto 1     5  0 

Tithe,  5s.  ditto 2  10  0 

Thrashing,  ten  days'  work  at  Is 3     0  0 

Fencing 15  0 


46  13    71 

Third  year,  barley 22  4    8^ 

Fourth  year,  oats ID  8  10^ 

Total £88  7    2i 


Produce  1st  and  2nd  Years, 

£    s.  d. 
Where  wheat  was  sown  early,  10  acres  would 
feed  fifty   sheep  of  the  largest  size,  which 

would  yield  a  profit  of  4s.  each 10     0  0 

Mean  crop,  4  qrs.  per  acre,  at  35s.  5Jd.  per  qr.     C6  18  4 

ijtraw,  130  thr.aves,  at  Is 6  10  0 


83    8    4 

Third  year,  barley 48     0    0 

Fourth  year,  oats 35    3    9 


Total IOC  12     1 

88    7    2i 


10)   78    4  lOi 


Four  years' profit  per  acre £7  16    5J 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  green  crop  of  the  wheat 
constitutes  one-eighth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  first  and 
second  years,  the  former  being  a  fallow,  and  therefore  non- 
producing.  The  adoption  of  summer-sowing  can  only  be 
effected  by  breaking  up  the  clover-ley  the  first  year  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  mown,  and  either  dibbling  it  at  once,  or  giving 
it  a  slight  summer  tillage  before  drilling,  which  latter  mode 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  favourable  for  a  crop  of 
wheat. 

On  this  subject,  the  same  author  remarks — 

''  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  wheat  thriving 
better  on  lands  that  have  been  ploughed  some  time  than  it 
does  on  fresh-ploughed  lands  when  dressed  as  well  or 
better ;  but  I  have  often  tried  both  ways  on  the  same 
lands,  and  always  found  the  former  answer  best." 

The  fact  is,  the  comminution  of  the  fresh-ploughed  soil  is 
not  so  complete  as  that  of  the  land  previously  worked. 
Another  experiment  is  recorded,  that  shows  the  advantage 
of  breaking  up  the  clover-ley  thoroughly  before  sowing.  A 
farmer  had  found  his  wheat  constantly  subject  to  the  root- 
fall  when  sown  upon  clover-ley  once  ploughed.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  ploughing,  he  scarified  the  land  cross  and  cross 
several  times,  by  which  means  all  the  plants  of  clover  were 
brought  to  the  surface.  These,  after  a  few  days'  drying, 
were  carted  oft'  to  the  farm-yard  ;  and  the  wheat  was  imme- 
diately drilled  in  upon  the  loose  pulverized  soil,  as  it  was 
left  by  the  scarifier.  This  plan  fully  succeeded,  as  the 
wheat  was  from  that  time  entirely  free  from  the  root-fall. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clover  roots  were  equally  saved 
to  the  farm,  being  converted  into  manure,  and  returned  to 
the  land.  The  farmer  who  tried  this  experiment  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  he  has  ever  since  pursued 
the  same  plan  with  his  clover-leys,  and  has  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  root-fall. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  wheat  sown  on  clover  land 
that  has  been  fed  is  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  than  that  on  land  that  has  been 
mown  twice.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  smell 
of  the  manure  dropping  from  the  sheep  and  cattle  attracting 
the  woims,  grubs,  or  insects,  which  at  that  season  of  the 
year  are  revived  by  the  recurrence  of  warm,  sunny  weather. 

Several  farmers  complained  of  this,  during  the  last  spring, 
when  these  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop  were  peculiarly 
active,  and  destroyed  many  hundred  acres  of  wheat  plant. 
The  only  specific  against  this  evil  is  the  application  of  a 
dressing  of  lime  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  which  will  de- 
stroy the  eggs  or  larvaj  of  the  insect  tribes,  of  which  there 
are  twelve  dift'erent  species  that  attack  the  wheat  in  its 
several  stages  of  growth. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  thick 
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and  thin  sowintf ;  find  the  advocates  of  the  latter  system 
have  certainly  adduced  many  startling  facts  to  prove  its 
guperiority.  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  to  sow 
from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  land,  a  thin  poor  soil  requiring  more 
seed  than  a  deep  rich  one  ;  yet  so  prolific  is  the  wheat 
plant,  and  so  much  does  it  spread  by  tillering,  that  on  good 
land  single  grains  may  be  planted  to  advantage  at  distances 
of  from  three  to  twelve  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
at  least  a  foot  distant  from  row  to  row.  It  is  acknowledged, 
however,  by  the  patrons  of  thin  sowing  that  the  crop  is 
more  liable  to  the  mildew  than  where  the  plants  stand 
closer.  Whether  this  fact — which  has,  we  believe,  never 
been  accounted  for — would  be  remedied  by  summer-sowing, 
which  would  afford  the  plants  more  time  to  spread,  is  a 
question  which  experience  alone  can  solve.  A  remarkable 
case  is  recorded  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  (vol, 
Iviii.,  p.  203),  and  quoted  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  his  book  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  the  prolific  properties  of  the  wheat 
plant.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  Mr.  C.  Miller,  of  Cam- 
bridge, sowed  some  grains  of  wheat  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
17C6;  and  on  the  8th  of  August  o)ie  plant  was  taken  up 
and  separated  into  eighteen  parts,  which  were  replanted. 
These  plants  were  taken  np  again,  and  subdivided  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  which  sub-division  pro- 
duced shvly-seven  plants.  These  were  replanted  separatelj', 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  were  again  taken  up  finally  in 
March  and  April,  and  separated,  whicli  produced  Jive 
hundred  plants.  The  number  of  ears  formed  and  matured 
from  this  single  grain  of  wheat,  in  one  season,  was  21,109, 
which  yielded  three  peeks  and  three-quarters  of  eorn,  weigh- 
ing forty-seven  pounds  seven  ounces,  and  estimated  to 
contain  576,840  grains." 

TILLERING. 

Oa  this  subject  most,  if  not  all  of  the  writers  have 
fallen  into  a  singular  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
tillers  of  cereal  plants.  It  is  laid  down  by  them  as  an 
established  fact  that  the  tillers  proceed  from  the  coronal 
roots,  which  invariahly  form  on  the  plant  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  so  confidently  laid  down 
by  every  writer  I  have  consulted,  that  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  v/as  correct ;  until  having  recently  had 
extensive  opportunity  of  examining  for  myself,  I  have  at 
once  discovered,  what  any  other  person  may  do  with 
very  little  trouble,  that  the  tillers  do  not  spring  from 
ike  coronal,  but  the  seminal  roots ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  former,  so  far  from  being  an  essential  append- 
age to  the  plant,  are  entirely  accidental  in  their  forma- 
tion. They  proceed  from  the  first  knot  or  joint  formed 
in  the  stem,  ]!7'ovided  that  knot  is  beneath  the  surface  ; 
btit  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  no  coronal  roots  are  formed,  and  the  plant 
is  wholly  supported  by  the  seminal  roots,  which  in  all 
cases  constitute  the  main  source  of  nourishment  to  the 
plant.  I  have  now  under  examination  the  stubble  of  a 
number  of  plants  of  this  year's  growth,  some  of  which 
have  from  25  to  30  stems.  In  all  these  the  tillers  spring 
from  the  seminal  roots,  without  any  exception.  Some 
of  them  throw  out  coronal  roots  ;  but  others,  which  have 
no  knot  below  the  surface,  have  also  no  coronal  roots, 
but  are  equally  strong  in  the  stem  and  heavy  in  the  ear. 

I  have  laid  the  more  stress  upon  this  circumstance, 


because  even  Le  Couteur  has  fallen  into  the  same  error, 
and  written  upon  the  presumption  that  the  coronal  roots 
are  an  essential  and  invariable  part  of  the  plant ;  leaving 
his  readers  to  infer,  that  without  them  there  would  be 
no  tillering.  This  also  has  led  to  another  error,  namely, 
that  after  a  certain  time  (supposed  to  be  the  month  of 
April)  the  seminal  roots  cease  to  impart  nourishment  to 
the  plant,  which  then  and  after  derives  its  support  from 
the  coronal  roots  alone.  It  was  in  an  investigation  of 
this  assumption  that  I  discovered  the  errors  regarding 
the  tillering  question ;  and  I  therefore  request  those 
who  have  taken  up  with  the  comraonly-received  view  of 
the  case,  to  do  as  I  have  done^examine  for  themselves ; 
and  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  best  way  will  be  to  wash  the 
roots  first  from  all  the  mould,  and  let  them  afterwards 
dry,  when  the  examination  can  be  made  with  more  ease 
and  precision. 

The  establishment  of  this  fact  greatly  strengthens  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  deep  sowing,  by  which  the  chance 
of  the  formation  of  a  joint  below  the  surface  is  rendered 
more  certain,  which  also  ensures  the  formation  of  coronal 
roots.  These  undoubtedly  are  of  great  utility  in  im- 
parting a  more  firm  hold  upon  the  soil,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional nourishment  to  the  plant,  and  consequently  lessens 
the  danger  of  the  corn  being  lodged. 

The  fecundity  of  the  cereal  plants,  and  their  repro- 
duction by  transplanting  the  offsets  or  tillers,  is  truly 
wonderful.  We  read  of  from  forty  to  one-hundred-and- 
twenty  ears  being  grown  from  one  root  or  grain  ;  and 
there  is  an  account  in  a  work  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
written  in  1660,  of  a  plant  of  barley  in  the  possession 
of  "  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine"  at  Paris, 
who  kept  it  for  many  years  as  a  curiosity.  This  plant, 
which  was  the  produce  of  one  grain,  had  249  ears,  from 
which  were  counted  above  18,000  grains  of  barley.  In 
the  Cambridge  case,  which  is  mentioned  above,  if  the 
plants  were  set  at  one  foot  distance,  it  would  insure  a 
crop  of  ten  quarters  per  acre,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances was  not  an  apocryphal  produce  ;  and  as  the  ave- 
rage number  of  stems  was  42,  less  than  a  foot  would 
leave  them  very  much  crowded.  Thus,  there  are  in  an 
acre  43,560  feet,  which,  divided  by  500,  gives  87  ;  then 
multiply  this  by  3|  pecks,  the  produce  of  the  500  plants, 
and  we  obtain  327  pecks,  or  about  ten  quarters  per  acre. 
Tlie  soil  on  which  this  was  raised  was  a  light  blackish 
one,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  part  was  well  manured 
and  part  without  any  manure  whatever  ;  but  there  was 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  straw  or 
size  of  the  ear. 

The  applicability  of  the  system  of  the  transplantation 
of  wheat,  and  the  separation  of  the  tillers  from  the  main 
stem,  to  the  general  practice  of  husbandry,  is  a  question 
which  requires  time  and  consideration  to  solve.  At 
present  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators  is 
engaged  in  the  question  of  machinery  and  cattle  breed- 
ing ;  and  the  mere  abstruse  one  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  the  increase  of  their  reproductive  powers,  is 
confined  to  the  application  of  various  kinds  of  manures. 
This  latter  is  certainly  based  upon  chemical  principles 
of  very  great  importance,  and  being  of  easy  solution  and 
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less  complicated  practicability,  has  been  universally 
adopted.  But  the  natural  history  of  the  powers  and 
properties,  the  habits  of  plants  and  principles  of  vege- 
tation, are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  manures  ;  but  owing  to  the 
thought  and  study  they  require,  and  the  tediousness  of 
the  processes  by  which  results  are  obtained,  very  few 
indeed  will  be  found  to  pay  any  attention  to  them  ;  and 
the  successful  experiments  of  those  who  have  made  the 
investigation  are  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  cereal  plants,  and 
especially  wheat,  will  become  the  question  of  the  day  ; 
and  that  it  will  be  found  quite  possible  to  increase  their 
produce  to  at  least  double  what  is  now  obtained,     I 


should  be  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  not  only  our  men 
of  science,  but  that  of  the  landed  interest,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  who  are  most  forward  in  agricultural 
affairs,  directed  to  this  question,  which  is  of  far  greater 
moment  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  tenants,  than  many 
subjects  which  now  occupy  them  almost  exclusively. 
The  consumption  of  cereal  food  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
this  country,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  the  increase  of  the  population  being  now  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  per  day  ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  only 
country  in  which  the  first  law  of  nature,  "  increase  and 
multiply,"  is  obeyed,  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
one  may  look  for  the  time  when,  without  an  increase  in 
the  production,  the  population  of  Europe  viill  find  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  food  to  supply  their  teeming  millions. 


WHERE    DOCTORS    DIFFER,    WHO    IS    TO    DECIDE? 


In  agriculture,  as  in  politics,  the  main  object  of 
many  is  either  to  pervert  or  render  the  truth  obscure. 
In  a  pursuit  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  use- 
ful, the  utmost  diversity  and  dissonance  of  opinion  is 
found  to  prevail.  "What  with  prejudice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  speculation  and  theoiy  on  the  other,  we  are 
danced  about  in  the  maze  until  we  become  tired  out, 
or,  like  some  wight  in  pursuit  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
wc  press  onward  until  at  length  we  find  ourselves  up  to 
the  chin  in  mire. 

The  fact  is,  that  every  one  not  only  rides  his  own 
hobby,  but  also  endeavours  to  convince  every  one  else 
that  his  is  the  best  animal  going.  In  England  we  are 
told  we  must  go  to  Scotland  to  see  good  farming;  in 
Scotland,  with  the  same  desire,  the  natives,  true  to 
their  character,  travel  to  the  South,  finding  in  that 
genial  clime  everything  to  admire,  and  returning  home 
to  again  relate  to  their  astonished  countrymen  the  won- 
ders they  have  witness2d. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the  Tiptreo  meeting 
produced  subjects  for  discussion  that  have  not  yet  sub- 
sided. Tv.'eiity-five  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre  soon 
sank  down  to  25  tons  of  (j7-ass ;  and,  even  wonderful 
as  it  appeared,  another  Scotchman,  of  the  name  of 
Mitchell,  writes  in  the  Inverness  Courier  newspaper 
that  the  produce  of  clover  upon  Mr.  Mechi's  farm  this 
year  is  3G  trusses  per  acre,  eleven  and  a  half  hundred- 
weight per  truss,  or  upwards  of  20  tons  per  acre,  and 
which,  he  states,  yields  £G  to  £7  per  ton. 

A  Scotch  proverb,  "  That  far  away  birds  have  fair 
feathers,"  fits  exactly  these  observations.  Then,  again, 
he  informs  his  countrymen  that  the  produce  of  the 
farm  is  5§  quarters  of  wheat,  10  to  10^  quarters  of 
oats,  and  7  to  8i  quarters  of  barley,  and  tlie  mangold 
40  tons  per  acre.  That  the  sheep  bought  at  28s.  each 
in  May  sold  in  July  at  42,3.  or  44s.  each,  and  the  fleeces 
in  addition  ten  shiUings  each,  producing  equal  to  20s. 
each  per  head — that  the  Italian  rye-grass  on  i^oor 
land  has  produced  six  crops  up  to  July,  of  a  height  of 
from  18  to  24  inch"?  eacb ;  ?>nil  that  the   five   sows 


produced  one  hundred  pigs,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
2}otmd.s  each  sow  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  wheat  was 
efiected  by  sov/'mg  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  We 
would  weigh  these  matters  as  agriculturists  are  wont  to 
do,  and  leave  them  to  be  further  estimated  by  those 
who  are  competent  to  the  task,  and  enabled  to  drav/ 
sound  conclusions  upon  the  subject. 

Wo  perfectly  well  recollect  an  instance  wherein  a 
farmer  stated  in  public,  and  reiterated  it  in  print,  that 
he  invariably  grew  40  tons  of  swede  turnips  per  acre, 
and  that  such  was  then  the  prospect  of  his  growing  crop. 
Upon  several  spirited  farmers  travelling  from  a  distant 
county  to  make  the  inspection,  not  a  turnip  could  be 
found  on  his  farm.  Another  instance  was  a  new  cab- 
bage, of  which  seeds  in  packets  of  20  each  were  sold  at 
£l  per  packet.  These  cabbages  were  to  be  planted 
by  way  of  ornamental  avenues  to  houses,  and  as  other 
marvellous  appliances ;  and  yet  this  fellow  found 
numerous  customers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  com- 
plaints we  have  heard  on  the  subject. 

Then  we  had  the  thin-seeders,  with  their  homoeopa- 
thic proceedings;  and  even  now  we  still  have  this 
theory  set  uj),  extolled,  and  magnified  at  INIaldon,  in 
Essex,  and  weekly  dilated  on.  The  accounts  of  the 
Louis  Weedon  system  i-ead  like  reality  itself,  yet  we 
have  not  heard  of  converts ;  and  the  method  of  grow- 
ing wheat  year  after  year  upon  the  same  soil  without 
ploughing,  with  a  thousand  trees  in  addition  to  every 
acre,  is  among  the  many  only  another  prodigy, 

A  northern  traveller,  in  a  communication  to  a  con- 
temporary, saw  wonderful  things  in  Essq,x  ;  but  he 
noted  little  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ilutley  to 
admire  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  spectacles 
that  burst  upon  him  afterwards  in  other  directions. 

Then,  again,  take  the  recent  proceedings  carried  out 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
into  the  account.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the 
application  of  reaping  machines  would  be  a  most  desir- 
able accomplishment,  and  the  farmers  haive  been  for  the 
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last  two  years  anxiously  looking  for  the  result.  This 
was  so  far  effected  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting  that 
those  who  witnessed  it  went  home  perfectly  satisfied ; 
hut,  as  if  delay  was  of  no  consequence  at  the  edge  of 
liarvest,  the  decision  was  2}Ostponed  for  a  further  trial, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  very  ohject  sought  to  be  at- 
tained was  that  kept  most  out  of  sight.  The  judges, 
acting  under  some  extraordinary  influence  or  impres- 
sion, were  still  unable  to  decide  ;  so  they  split  up  the 
prize  into  shares,  giving  to  the  one  that  executed  the 
reaphig  best  the  third  place  only  on  the  list. 

"  Wliere  doctors  differ,  who  is  to  decide?"  and  what 
with  exaggerations  on  the  one  hand,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions upon  the    other,  the  agricultural  community,  to 


use  an  Irish  phrase,  are  bother'd,  and  the  would-be 
agricultural  community  misled. 

It  is  high  time  that  men  dealing  with  practical  sub- 
jects should  fairly  state  the  facts  as  they  become  de- 
duced by  their  experiments ;  that  systems  of  manage- 
ment of  one  county  should  not  be  got  up  merely  in 
opposition  to  those  of  another  ;  and  that  persons  writing 
up  this  or  that  mode  of  farming  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  facts  iu  relation  to  the  subjects  upon  which, 
they  do  write,  and  afterwards  faithfully  record  them. 
Otherwise  we  fear  that  agriculture  will  scarcely  ad- 
vance in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  and  that 
much  of  our  so-called  information  will  still  be  re- 
gai'ded  as  but  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 


AGRICULTURAL    INNOVATIONS. 

GRAIN-DRYING    IN   THE    BULK. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  various  "in- 
novations" which  are  now  occupying,  or  are  likely  soon 
to  occupy,  the  attention  of  the  a.siricultural  public,  and 
from  thence  to  preilicate  their  results  on  the  future  of 
the  art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
those  which  have  already  exercised  so  beneficial  an  in- 
fluence, and  which  have  tended  to  raise  agriculture  to 
its  present  slate  of  comparative  perfection.  Nor  will 
this  glance — although  necessarily  going  over  ground 
every  step  of  which  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers — be  altogether  wanting  in  utility.  We  are  all 
of  us  too  apt  to  look  upon  a  "  new  thing"  as  a  "dan- 
gerous thing"  to  meddle  with,  and  in  our  conservation 
of  old,  to  be  jealous  of  new  plans.  "VVe  are  therefore 
all  the  better  of  being  now  and  then  reminded  that  the 
very  plans  which  we  are  so  fearful  of  being  deprived  of, 
by  the  substitution  of  others,  were  in  former  days  inno- 
vations upon  former  practice,  and  raised  the  same  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  and  excited  the 
same  jealousy,  as  those  of  the  present  time,  which  we 
now  view  with  distrust,  or  at  least  indifference.  It  is 
good  at  times  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  be 
from  what  has  been,  and  to  endeavour  to  realize  what 
would  710W  have  been  our  position,  social  and  political, 
had  the  "stand-stillites,"  or  the  adherents  of  the  "  old 
school,"  been  able,  when  the  "  go-aheads,"  or  members 
of  the  "  new  school,"  proposed  to  introduce  those 
mighty  agents  of  our  national  wealth,  thc?i  to  have 
strangled  them  in  their  very  birth. 

In  early  times,  when  the  population  was  scattered 
widely  over  the  land,  and  their  wants  were  few  or  easily 
satisfied,  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  scanty 
as  they  were,  would  amply  suffice.  But  as  the  people 
increased  in  numbers,  and  civilization  progressed,  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  extend  the  products  of  the 
laud,  in  number  and  quantity,  bj  the  efforts  of  industry 
and  i-kill.  The  cereal  crops  would  in  time  be  discovered, 
and  farinaceous  food  take  the  place  of,  in  great  mea- 
sure, or  at  least  supplement,  the  spontaneous  products 
of  the  soil.     But  the  svstem  of  culture  this  d'scoverv 


inaugurated  would  likely  be  confined  solely  to  the 
preparation  of  the  land  to  receive  the  seed,  not  to  any 
attempts  to  stimulate  its  productiveness.  What  the 
land  naturally  yielded  would  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
tent of  its  capability.  The  nature  of  all  agricultural 
processes  must  thus  have  been  for  long  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity; and  attempts  at  progress  must  have  been 
gi-eatly  retarded  by  the  devastating  wars  and  the  civil 
discords  which  for  many  ages  afflicted  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  husbandman  for  long  time  reaped  his 
scanty  crop  beneath  the  shade  of  the  feudal  castle,  and 
was  ready,  at  the  shout  of  the  warder  or  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet-call  to  throw  down  his  sickle,  and  seize 
the  sword  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  he  left  this  sheltering 
shade,  and  cultivated  the  valleys,  and  crept  up  the 
hill- side,  dotting  the  smiling  landscape  with  his  flocks 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  by  the  glistening  glories  of  the  summer  corn. 
But  long  after  intestine  wars  had  ceased  in  our  coun- 
try, and  when  the  rusty  firflock  and  the  notched  sabre 
were  the  only  relics  of  the  troublous  times  we  have 
alluded  to,  agriculture  still  presented  torpid  symptoms, 
and  little  evidence  was  shown  of  the  desire  to  increase 
the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil  by  improved  me- 
thods of  treatment. 

But  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate,  the  length  of  the  winter, 
and  the  uncertainty  even  of  the  favourable  months,  the 
comparative  scarcity  and  dearness  of  land,  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  higher  degree  of  exhaustive  property  in  the 
cereals  than  in  other  and  more  favourably-situated  coun- 
tries—all tended  to  a  quickly  progressive  though  pecu- 
liar system  of  culture.  Tlie  productiveness  of  the  soil 
raising  our  cereal  crops  depending  so  evidently  upon 
the  quantity  of  manure,  it  became  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  to  secure  a  supply  of  this  by  a  greatly- 
increased  stock  of  cattle.  But  this  involved  the  neces- 
sity to  produce  large  su])plies  of  food;  to  meet  which, 
the  plan  of  having  half  the  farm  in  grain  crop,  and  the 
other  half  iu  pasture,    was  not  at  all  competent.     So 
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long,  then,  as  the  stock  was  maintained,  or  attempted 
to  be  maintained,  in  open  pasture  fields,  which  were 
liable  to  be  frozen  or  covered  with  snow  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  growth  is  naturally  the 
poorest,  so  long  was  there  a  limit  to  the  increase  of 
stock  and  that  of  the  cereal  crops.  But  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  green  crops"  and 
the  "four- course  system"  of  rotation.  This  Ibrnied 
the  key  to  the  problem  which  had  so  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  agi-iculturists— the  increase  of  extent 
of  soils  calculated  to  raise  cereal  crops,  and  the  in- 
crease  of  the  ferlility  of  those  already  under  cultivation, 
and  the  increase  of  means  to  maintain  large  numbers 
of  cattle  to  ensure  the  requisite  supply  of  manure. 
With  the  increa.se  of  "  green  crops  culture"  came  the 
increase  of  stock,  and  with  this  the  increase  of  cereal 
cultivation.  Once  fairly  established,  this  grand  system 
gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  agricultural  improvements, 
and  these  followed  in  quick  succession.  Indeed,  the 
very  exigencies  of  the  system  created  the  impulse  for 
improvement.  To  fit  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  ma- 
nure, it  was  subjected  to  a  complete  and  thorough 
movement,  or  pulverization  :  this  bringing  with  it  the 
great  advantage  of  allowing  the  air  to  permeate  through 
the  soil,  and  to  nourish  the  plants.  But  certain  soils 
were  incapable  of  being  so  operated  upon,  as  in  the 
case  of  thoroughly  wet  soils  ;  drainnije,  thorough  and 
complete,  was  then  carried  out ;  and  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  mechanical  means  of  improving 
the  soil,  was  found  to  bring  an  immense  amount  of  ad- 
vantages with  it.  The  soil  once  improved  by  draining, 
auxiliary  operations  were  easily  and  usefully  applied. 
Under  the  old  system,  the  preparation  of  the  land  was 
confined  to  a  mere  scratching  of  the  surface  ;  but  with 
drainage,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  vast  benefits  derivable 
from  alloA;\-ing  the  air  to  permeate  the  soil,  came  sub- 
soiling,  deep  ploughing,  and  trenching. 

All  those  operations  involved  mechanism  more  or 
less  complicated,  the  manufacture  of  which  gave  rise 
to  a  distinct  branch  of  trade  employing  numerous 
hands,  and  called  into  existence  a  large  amount  of 
engineering  science  and  mechanical  skill.  With  me- 
chanism for  the  field  came  mechanism  for  the  farm 
steading,  to  aid  the  farmer  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
manual  labour :  steam  was  employed  to  drive  the 
thrashing  machine,  to  cut  the  corn  and  the  turnips,  and 
to  bruise  the  grain  and  the  oil- cake,  which  the 
researches  of  the  chemist  and  the  physiologist  had 
shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  well-fed 
animals  quickly  and  economically.  With  these  im- 
provements came  naturally  others  having  reference  to 
the  housing  of  the  stock ;  and  in  process  of  time  the 
littered  and  exposed  farm-yard  and  the  ricketty  tumble- 
down sheds  gave  place  to  the  well-arranged  and  com- 
fortable stalls  and  yards,  and  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  modem  "  farm  steading." 

A  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  plants  and  of 
soils,  wliich  chemistry  had  made  known  to  the  farmer, 
brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  "  specific  manures," 
and  the  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  research  and  ex- 
periment connected  with  it. 


In  thus  rapidly  glancing  at  those  successive  improve- 
ments which  have  given  agrictdture  a  high  status  as  a 
scientific  pursuit,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all 
those  grand  improvements  were  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction  hailed  as  improvements  by  very  few,  and 
these  the  enlightened  and  the  far  seeing;  while  by  the 
great  majority  they  were  treated  as  day-dreams— the 
innovations  of  theorists  merely;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  task  to  find  some  fai-mers,  even  now,  who 
look  upon  many  of  them  with  the  supremest  contempt. 
Great  as  has  been  the  result  of  these  innovations,  we 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  witnessing  others 
greater  still,  and  more  wonderful  in  their  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  the  art.  It  behoves  all  those 
who  wish  to  move  along  steadily  with  this  stream  of 
progress,  to  watch  narrowly  and  examine  closely  the 
nature  and  the  principles  of  all  innovation  in  practice, 
with  a  view  to  appropriate  to  himself  such  of  the 
knowledge  as  it  affords,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  him 
in  his  daily  operations.  True,  many  of  these  proposals 
may  be  pm-ely  speculative,  shooting  far  a-head  of  the 
probable  capabilities  of  the  department  in  question  ; 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  the  better  course — and  he  will 
be  the  wiser  man  who  adopts  it — not  to  start  up  and  turn 
from  these  speculations  with  contempt  or  indifierence, 
but  to  study  them  carefully,  throwing  aside  the  worth- 
less and  storing  up  the  valuable  portion.  For  it  must 
indeed  be  a  wretched  speculation,  and  one  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  that  afi"ords  nothing  good  or 
suggestive.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  start- 
ling than  another  in  the  records  of  impi'ovement  or 
invention,  in  any  or  all  of  the  branches  of  science  or 
manufactures,  it  is  just  this — the  crude  and  ill-digested 
hints  and  speculations  scattered  through  the  writings 
or  developed  in  the  practice  of  the  most  common-placo 
of  men,  which  taken  up  by  men  of  genius,  have  been 
to  them  the  clue  or  key  to  the  most  brilliant  of  dis- 
coveries. It  would  be  easy  if  necessary  to  give  ample 
and  interesting  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this.  As  it  seema 
to  be  the  privilege  of  the  chemist  of  modern  times  to 
extract  from  worthless  materials  others  of  a  high  value; 
so  is  it  the  privilege  of  the  man  of  genius  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  otherwise  worthless  rubbish  of  other 
men's  speculations — his  mind  is  like  the  fabled  philo- 
sopher's stone,  which  turned  all  that  it  touched  into 
gold. 

Of  the  numerous  "  innovations"  now  before  the 
public,  we  propose  in  the  meantime  to  direct  our 
attention  to  two  only :  (1)  "  The  preservation  of  cut 
grain  from  the  contingencies  of  the  weather,  its  speedy 
housing,  and  its  preservation;"  and  (2)  "  Steam  cul- 
ture;" glancing  as  briefly  as  possible  at  what  maybe 
termed  the  "philosophy"  of  the  processes. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  subjects,  one 
obvious  point  for  consideration  is,  the  inconsistencies 
traceable — in  wet  weather  calculated  to  make  the  lesson 
all  the  more  telling  in  its  efiects  —  between  the  field 
practice  during  the  operation  of  harvesting,  and  the 
beautiful  mechanism  by  which  it  and  its  preceding 
operations  have  been  efiected.  A  glance  at  the  barn 
machinery  and  the  field  implements,  all  designed  to 
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do  their  work  quickly  and  economically,  each  stamped 
with  the  niiissioii  of  a  miiul  operating  upon  material  to 
make  it  do  its  master's  bidding — and  a  glance  there- 
after at  corn  sheaves  standing  exposed  to  the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  rain,  each  hour  so  exposed  becoming 
more  and  more  deteriorated — reveals  to  our  mind  a 
decided  inconsistency.  It  seems  as  if  mind  had  ceased 
speculating,  and  as  if  man  had  given  up  the  battle 
which  he  has  hitherto  waged  so  successfully  with 
antagonistic  princijiles,  just  at  the  very  pei'iod  when 
he  should  have  stepped  in  and  given  the  finishing 
blow — the  coup  de  main — which  would  have  ensured 
the  victory.  All  the  exercise  of  care  and  forethought 
which  have  been  before  this  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  crop,  and  simply  for  this,  is  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  rendered  to  a  some  extent  nuga- 
tory, from  a  non-continuance  of  the  same  care  and 
forethought.  It  is  like  navigating  a  ship  with  infinite 
pains  and  labour  through  an  intricate  channel  beset 
with  fogs  and  quicksands,  quite  up  to  the  mouth  of  a 
safe  harbour,  but  not  into  it,  leaving  it  outside  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  currents  and  breezes,  which  may  or 
may  not  waft  it  back  again  to  those  very  dangers,  out 
of  which  so  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  bring  it. 
A  prudent  man — a  wise  one— would  deem  it  his  inte- 


rest to  ensure  tlie  ship  against  these  adverse  chances, 
and  after  bringing  it  up  to  the  harbour  would  get  her 
into  it.  There  seems  to  us  something  like  a  very 
ridiculous— with  reverence  be  it  spoken— state  of  affairs 
in  a  farmer  bemoaning  his  unlucky  fate  in  having  such 
a  rain  after  he  has  cut  his  grain,  in  which  it  stands 
soaking,  exposed  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  such  a 
destiny.  Taking  up  our  parallel  again— he  has 
brought  his  ship  up  to  the  harbour,  can  lie  take  it  in  ? 
Why  not  ?  Have  the  skill  and  the  ingenuity,  which  have 
so  wondrously  aided  him  up  to  this  point,  no  power  to 
aid  him  further  ?  Wherein  lies  the  difficulty  now 
which  daunts  the  men  who  have  done  such  mighty 
things  bffove?  Is  it  easier  to  plough  deep,  to  clean 
the  crops,  and  to  reap  them  well  and  quickly,  than  to 
shelter  them  when  so  reaped  ?  Must  the  man  who  has 
turned  as  it  were  adverse  nature  to  his  purposes,  and 
made  her  the  willing  slave  to  do  his  bidding — must  he 
be  foiled  at  this  point?  Surely  to  say  so  would  be  a  libel 
on  the  mechanical  genius  of  tlie  day.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  task  to  make  it  even  a 
diflicult  one  to  be  performed,  far  less  one  incapable  of 
being  surmounted.  Let  us  see  how  this  is — what  men 
have  already  thought,  and  what  they  are  now  thinking 
about  it.  R.  S.  B. 


STEAM    CULTURE—MIDDLESEX. 


During  the  last  fourteen  days  Mr.  John  Middleton, 
Farmer,  Steam  Farm,  Hatton,  near  Hounslow,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  James  Middleton,  of  Butts  Farm,  Han- 
worth,  have  been  ploughing  their  land  with  Boydell's 
Steam-horse,  no  less  to  their  own  satisfaction  than  that 
of  their  neighbours  and  those  who  have  paid  them  a 
visit.  The  engine  used  on  the  occasion  was  the  one 
exhibited  at  Chelmsford  by  Mr.  Boydell — the  implement 
four  of  Howard's  "  P  P"  ploughs  in  common  or  surface 
ploughing,  and  two  of  Cotgreave's  trench  ploughs  in 
trench-ploughing.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
Howard's  ploughs  was  far  superior  to  that  done  by 
horses  in  the  same  field,  and  at  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  expense,  while  the  trench-ploughing  was  considered 
by  market  gardeners  equal  to  digging  with  the  spade. 
Our  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  15th  inst.,  that 
the  patentee  of  the  Endless  Railway  aff"orded  the 
public  an  opportunity,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  last  week,  of  examining  the  work  and  judging 
for  themselves— an  invitation  which  a  large  and  re- 
spectable concourse  of  agriculturists  and  others  inte- 
rested have  embraced.  We  attended  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  and  give  the  result  of  our  investigation  below. 

When  we  arrived  at  Steam  Farm  on  Tuesday,  the 
engine  was  working  two  of  Cotgreave's  trench-ploughs 
in  trenching  a  small  field  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Mid- 
dleton—  Mr.  Cotgreave  himself  superintending  his 
ploughs.  The  work  was  being  done  about  12  inches 
deep,  the  engine  travelling  at  a  speed  of  from  one-and- 
a-fo\irtb  to  oq$-and-a-ba]f  that  of  the  horsQ-teams  in  the 


adjoining  field.  The  soil  tried  the  implement  severely ; 
for  although  gravelly,  it  was  yet  so  bound  together  and 
rocky  hard  in  the  bottom,  as  to  set  the  subsoiling  part 
at  defiance  in  many  places,  all  the  rain  which  has  fallen 
having  had  comparatively  no  influence  in  counteracting 
the  binding  eff'ects  of  the  summer's  drought ;  but,  stub- 
born as  it  was  to  the  ploughs,  and  presenting  a  great 
resistance  to  the  engine,  the  latter  could  have  hauled 
another  plough,  as  it  was  never  working  up  to  its  full 
pressure  of  steam.  Two  ploughs,  however,  were  all 
that  were  at  command,  and  with  these  it  was  doing  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  acres  per  day.  The  quality  of 
the  work  gave  universal  satisfaction,  especially  to  the 
market  gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  oifered  to 
give  30s.  per  acre  for  such  trenching,  assuring  the 
patentee  and  Mr.  Middleton,  who  lets  out  engines,  that 
a  large  area  of  land  could  be  had  at  this  rate  among  the 
market-garden  grounds  of  the  capital. 

Steam-culture  among  market  gardeners,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  promises  to  be  a  lucrative  concern,  the  total 
investment  of  capital  not  exceeding  .£600,  while  the 
daily  returns  are  about  £6.  Probably  double  this  is 
nearer  the  truth.  In  detail  the  account  would  stand 
something  as  follows  at  this  profit : — 


5  acres,  at  30s 

Expenses  deducted 


£  s. 
7  10 
1  10 


Profit  per  day 6  0  0 

„        week   36  0  0 

„        month 144  0  0 

annum 1,872  0  0 
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Being  £1^  over  300  per  cent. !     The  actual  cost,  it  will 
have  been  seen,  is  only  about  6s,  per  acre. 

In  two  other  large  fields  on  Steam  Farm,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  land  was  ploughed  about  nine  inches 
deep.  In  both,  the  work  was  executed  in  a  superior 
manner,  the  furrows  being  straight  and  well  laid.  Both 
fields,  we  may  observe,  were  well  adapted  for  traction- 
engine  work,  being  comparatively  level  and  of  great 
length,  and  the  result  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  ex- 
amined it  as  a  great  triumph  in  favour  of  steam  over 
the  old  system. 

On  Friday  morning,  when  we  got  to  Butt's  Farm, 
steam  was  being  got  up,  and  by  the  time  we  Lad 
examined  the  work  done  by  horses,  &c.,  tkc,  the 
"  steam  horse  "  was  snorting  away  triumphantly,  with 
four  of  Howard's  P  P  ploughs,  ploughing  nine  inches 
deep,  and  at  the  rate  of  fully  an  acre  per  hour.  It 
L  was  no  less  interesting  to  witness  the  measured 
stroke  and  pace  of  the  "  steam  horse,"  with  his 
huge  megatherium  feet  (the  shoes  of  the  wheels) 
falling  regularly  in  their  places,  as  if  by  some  super- 
natural faculty  inherent  in  themselves,  successfully 
solving  the  most  important  proposition  in  the  progress 
of  modern  science — the  economical  substitute  of  steam 
for  horse-power  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — than  it 
was  to  hear  the  farmers,  ploughmen,  and  labourers  pre- 
sent,  addressing  themselves  practically  to  the  undeniable 
facts  before  them.  And,  even  effective  as  were  their 
short  ejaculations,  they  afforded  but  a  very  faint  indica- 
tion of  the  bewildered  astonishment  with  which  their 
minds  beheld  prospectively  the  agricultural  revolution 
upon  which  they  now  saw  themselves  entering.  The 
field  was  a  more  friable  gravel  than  those  of  Steam  Farra, 
Hatton,  with  an  inclination  not  much  greater,  and  in 
^  length  nearly  half  a  mile.  A  plough  furrow  was  drawn 
across  the  field  at  each  end,  marking  off  the  breadth  of 
the  headland  the  engine,  with  its  ploughs  and  long 
chains,  required  to  turn  upon.  As  the  ploughs  reached 
these,  they  were  regularly  entered  and  taken  out ;  and 
as  the  furrows  were  equal  in  depth  and  width,  and  well 
laid,  the  work  went  on  with  a  clock-work  mechanical 
sort  of  regularity,  giving  to  the  whole  affair  an  esta- 
blished character,  which  they  at  once  appreciated.  All 
unhesitatingly  acknowledged  that  each  plough  was  doing 
more  than  an  ordinary  "  four-horse  furrow,"  and  that 
such  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  district  for  less  than 
20s.  per  acre  with  horses,  while  with  steam  it  did  not 
cost  more  than  3s.  6d.  !  or  at  the  utmost  4s. !  Results 
such  as  these  never  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  farmers  ;  and  our  readers  will  readily 
believe  us  when  we  say  the  present  occasion  was  no  ex  • 
ception  from  the  common  rule. 

The  details  of  expenses  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Engine  man,  or  stoker,  43.  per  day £0    4    0 

Steersman  and  four  ploughmen,  at  Ss.  6d. 

per  day 0  12    6 

10  cwt.  of  coals,  at  la 0  10    0 

Tear  and  wear  of  engine,  &c 0  10     0 


Total  expenses  per  day £116     6 

So  that  this  sum  for  ten  acres  would  give  something  less 
than  3s.  8d.  per  acre.  Or,  if  we  take  the  total  expense 
per  day  at  £2,  it  would  then  be  4s.  per  acre,  ploughed 


nine  inches  deep ;  consequently,  the  engine  would  jield 
a  profit  of  £%  per  day,  ^'48  per  week,  or  £2,490  per 
annum,  if  daily  employed  ploughing. 

But  such  profits  are  inc-edible.  No  doubt  the  ex- 
pense of  horses  near  the  capital  and  all  our  other  large 
towns  is  great— often  under-estimated  by  farmers — 
while  railway  communication  is  bringing  every  farm  in 
the  kingdom  into  close  proximity  with  some  large  town 
or  other  ;  and  no  doubt,  also,  steam  will  induce  farmers 
to  put  a  higher  value  upon  the  food  consumed  by  horses 
than  they  now  do  ;  still  few  of  them  will  expect  to  realize 
i,'2,000  a  year  on  their  portable  engines.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  however,  but  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  revolution  in  agriculture,  and  that  a  very  large 
saving  will  be  effected  at  no  distant  date  by  the  adop- 
tion of  steam  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  blessing 
is  unquestionably  a  national  one,  in  which  every  member 
of  society  will  participate.  So  far  well,  affording  just 
grounds  of  congratulation  to  all;  but  one  thing,  never- 
theless, is  plainly  in  favour  of  the  farmer — that  the  sub- 
ject opens  up  to  him  a  more  fruitful  field  for  his  capital, 
skill,  and  industry  than  he  now  occupies,  especially  at 
the  commencement,  or  before  competition  has  produced 
its  distributive  results.  And  therefore  we  hope  none 
will  overlook  this  interest ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  every 
portable  engine  in  the  kingdom  may  be  made  to  redeem 
itself,  and  something  more,  in  a  season. 

We  ourselves  are  no  admirers  of  six-inch-deep  plough- 
ing by  steam  ;  but  as  some  appear  to  advocate  this 
depth,  and  as  we  always  allow  farmers  to  be  their  own 
judges  in  this  respect,  the  question  may  be  raised— 
What  can  the  steam-horse  plough  land  at  this  depth 
for  ?  And  without  going  into  the  details  of  calculation, 
we  answer  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  At  Chelmsford,  the  steam- 
horse  ploughed  land  in  the  heavy-land  field  with  five 
ploughs  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  acre  ;  and  had  equal 
justice  been  done  him  in  the  light-land  field,  he  would 
there  have  done  better  work  than  was  done  after  horses 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  for  no  team  of  horses  can  pull  so 
equally  as  steam.  This  the  steam>horse  proved  on  Fri- 
day at  Butts  Farm,  for  there  the  four  ploughs  almost 
went  alone.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
—for  we  saw  Mr.  John  Middleton,  who  held  for  some 
time  the  foremost  plough,  remove  his  hands  from  it, 
leaving  it  to  go  for  several  yards  alone ;  and  this  is  what 
he  could  not  have  done  with  a  horse  team.  Our  readers 
may  rely  on  this ;  for  there  is  no  twisting  of  the  back' 
bone  and  shaking  of  the  tail  with  the  steam-horse. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  Chelmsford,  our  readers 
must  not  suppose  that  we  are  indirectly  insinuating  that 
the  stewards,  judges,  and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  did  not  know  what  the  steam 
horse  did  in  the  trial  field  there,  and  what  he  was  capable 
of  doing,  as  that,  in  plain  language,  would  be  saying 
they  were  unqualified  for  the  offices  they  held  ;  for  the 
^£"500  prize  was  not  offered  for  work  done,  but  for  the 
implement  which  could  economically  do  it.  It  will  be 
high  time  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  this  kind  when  we 
get  the  report  of  the  judges  and  award  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society.  Meantime,  however,  we  do  say,  and  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  had  justice  been  done  to 
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the  steam-horse  at  Chelmsford,  the  large  concourse  of 
farmers  there  assembled  would  have  seen  what  they  had 
a  just  right  to  see — land  ploughed  by  steam  at  2s.  6d. 
per  acre.  We  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of  opprobrium 
for  our  advocacy  of  direct  traction  by  steam  ;  but,  being 
now  in  possession  of  the  facts — facts  which  speak  foi 
themselves — we  hurl  defiance  at  our  opponents,  respect- 
fully inviting  them  as  men  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  if  they 
now  dare. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  report  without  noticing 
the  solemn  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  and  implement  makers,  which  the  facts  of  the 
case  at  issue  suggest :  and  not  only  them,  but  upon  the 
public  at  large,  for  there  is  here  a  great  political  question 
involved  as  well  as  an  agricultural,  as  horses  consume 
some  fifty  million  worth  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
annually.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  save  this  by  the 
substitution  of  steam  for  horses,  and  if  we  can  further 
double  the  produce  of  the  country  by  superior  culture, 
what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the  food  of  the  people  ? 
The  political  question,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  great  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  one — the  ordering 
and  manufacture  of  new  implements,  is  no  less;  for 
upon  it  the  value  of  the  political  one  hinges.  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  and  implement  maker 
at  present?  So  far  as  the  endless  railway  is  involved, 
the  answer  is  plain ;  for  every  old  portable  engine,  as 
well  as  new  one,  ought  to  be  made  a  "steam-horse." 


Mr.  John  Middleton,  of  Steam  Farm,  and  his  brother, 
have  here  shown  to  their  brother  farmers  a  laudable  ex- 
ample— one  which  we  are  glad  to  find  large  numbers  are 
following  ;  and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  also  to  men- 
tion that  several  of  our  implement  makers  are  now 
manufacturing  steam-horses  for  their  customers,  well 
aware  that  portable  engines  on  the  old  plan  will  very 
soon  be  a  drug  in  the  market.  We  have  never  exclu- 
sively advocated  direct  traction  in  ploughing :  on  the 
contrary,  we  advocate  rope  traction  of  every  kind  as 
circumstances  demand — circumstances  which  farmers 
must  always  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  as  the 
steam-horse  can  work  a  stationary  or  travelling  windlass 
as  well  as  haul  ploughs  directly  behind  him,  taking  his 
coals  and  water  to  the  field,  the  duty  of  the  farmer  and 
implement  maker  is  plain  ;  and,  therefore,  if  either  of 
them  exclusively  advocate  any  rope  traction  system  in 
which  they  themselves  may  have  a  monopoly,  to  the  "V 
prejudice  of  the  steam-horse,  they  ought  at  once  to  be 
marked  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  wilderness. 

On  Friday  the  performance  of  the  traction  engine  was 
witnessed  by  many  eminent  agriculturists  and  others, 
amongst  whom  we  noticed  Col.  Sykes,  the  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  the  Russian  Commissary- 
General,  and  three  Russian  Counts  ;  Burnley  Hume, 
Esq. ;  Col.  Wood,  &c.,  who  expressed  their  unqualified 
opinion  that  the  system  of  drawing  by  steam-traction 
will  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  use  of  cart  horses. 


PRUSSIAN    REAPING    MACHINES. 


Herr  Dierke,  of  Tempelhof,  in  Prussia,  has  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Berlin  the  following  replies 
to  a  series  of  questions  propounded  to  him  by  that  mstitution, 
in  reference  to  his  trials  of  Beermann's  reaping  machine : — 
"  '  What  kind  of  grain  crop  has  the  machine  cut,  and  in  what 
state  has  it  left  the  stubble  ?' — The  stubble  is  left  very  level, 
and  in  a  more  even  state  than  it  would  have  been  after  hand- 
reaping.  The  height  of  the  stubble  is  easily  regulated  at  any 
level,  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The  machine 
cuts  every  kind  of  straw  crop,  especially  when  free  from  clover 
and  grass,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  wheat,  summer-rye, 
and  oats.  Where  the  crop  was  laid,  the  delivery  of  cut  corn 
was  just  as  even  as  with  hand-mowing  and  raking,  provided 
the  man  employed  for  removing  the  swathes  was  at  all  handy 
at  his  work.  '  How  did  the  swathes  fall :  were  they  collected 
into  good  sheaves  without  much  loss  of  time  ?' — The  swathes 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  platform  until  they 
amounted  to  the  quantity  of  sheaves,  when  they  were  removed 
by  a  man  with  a  hand-rake,  and  then  bound  into  sheaves  by 
women,  with  as  little  trouble  as  if  the  straw  had  been  collected 
by  the  hand  and  cut  by  the  sickle.  No  stray  ears  were  left  in 
the  path  of  the  machine,  excepting  in  the  places  where  the 
binding  had  taken  place ;  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
employ  the  rake  for  collecting  the  gleanings  of  the  field. 
'  What  obstructions  to  the  work,  if  any,  were  noticed  ?' — Raiu 
was  the  only  impediment.  Mole-heaps,  and  stones  protruding 
even  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground,  presented  no  diflS- 


culty !  nor  did  furrow-drains  (when  not  too  deep),  especially 
when  the  machine  could  be  driven  right  across  them.  When 
the  corn  was  undergrowu  with  wet  grass  of  a  fine  character, 
the  cutting  part  of  the  machine  was  frequently  stopped  by 
choking.  This  impediment,  however,  was  soon  removed,  and 
the  machine  set  again  in  motion.  '  Has  the  machine  proved 
itself  to  be  a  durable  one  ?' — Its  construction  is  very  solid  and 
compact,  and  some  minor  points,  which  were  found  by  Herr 
Beermanu  to  be  defective,  having  been  improved,  the  machine 
has  required  no  further  repairs.  The  cutting  arrangement  is 
made  self-sharpening,  by  the  passage  of  the  knives  backwards 
and  forwards  against  a  steel  bar;  the  moderate  application, 
however,  of  a  file  to  the  knives  every  couple  of  days  was  found 
to  be  useful.  '  How  many  horses  were  required?' — The  first 
half  day  only  two  horses  were  employed;  these,  however, 
being  over-fatigued,  three  were  subsequently  used,  and  fresh  ones 
put  on  every  half-day.  '  How  many  hands  were  required  with 
the  machine?' — Three  men,  including  the  driver,  and  from  sis 
to  nine  women,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop.  '  How 
many  acres  were  reaped  in  a  given  time  ?' — As  an  experiment, 
it  was  fouud  that  rather  more  than  one  and  two-thirds  of  an 
English  statute-acre  was  reaped  in  an  hour.  In  the  course, 
however,  of  a  whole  day  of  thirteen  working  hours,  the  reap- 
ing proceeded  at  the  rate  of  twenty  acres  a  day ;  three  men, 
seven  women,  and  four  horses  being  employed ;  and  346 
fifteeu-sheaved  stacks  of  winter  barley,  reaped,  bound,  and 
set  up." 
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LAND    DRAINAGE.— GEOLOGICAL    MAPS. 


An  esteemed  coiTespoudent  has  drawn  attention  in 
a  recent  number  to  some  observations  made  by  Lord 
Portman,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  uniform 
system  of  drainage,  and  that  landowners  might  render 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  making 
experiments  witli  a  view  to  assist  tenants,  who  could 
not  afford  to  waste  any  of  their  capital,  in  ascertaining 
whether  certain  processes  will  prove  remunerative. 

Our  correspondent  considers  this  a  most  important 
announcement,  in  consequeuce  of  the  drainage  of  land 
—if  it  requires  draining — being  the  first  step  necessary 
for  its  improvement.  The  writer  looks,  moreover,  to 
this  announcement  as  deriving  increased  value  from 
the  influence  it  will  have  in  counteracting  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
subject  of  land  drainage.  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to 
the  diversity  of  opinions  which  exists  among  draining 
engineers,  in  the  attempts  to  set  up  rival  systems  of 
drainage ;  to  the  large  sums  which  have  been  improperly 
and  unprofitably  expended  in  draining ;  and  to  the  still 
larger  demands  which  are  being  made  on  the  pockets 
of  landowners  and  tenants,  for  capital  and  redeeming 
rent-chai  ges.  He  therefore  considers  the  agricultural 
interest  under  great  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  for 
his  timely  reply  to  the  fallacious  views  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate a  uniform  system  of  draining  for  all  sorts  of  soils. 

He  states  the  principal  heads  of  inquiry  to  be  two, 
which  we  consider  to  be  five,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  which  we  have  placed  in  brackets — 1.  The 
depth  at  which  drains  should  be  placed  in  the  soil ; 
(2)  the  diameter  of  the  pipes ;  (3)  the  distance  be- 
tween the  drains.  2.  (4)  He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  each  experiment  can  only  determine  the  drainage 
quality  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  made  ;  (5)  he  consi- 
ders that  the  depth,  distance,  and  size  of  drains  should 
in  every  case  be  settled  by  experiment  on  the  small 
scale,  before  the  general  work  of  draining  a  field,  farm, 
or  estate  is  commenced,  on  every  different  kind  of  soil. 
In  these  general  remarks  we  entirely  concur,  with  the 
exception  above  mentioned  as  to  the  number  of  heads 
of  inquiry. 

Under  these  different  heads  is  enunciated  a  principle 
expressed  more  concisely  by  Lord  Berners,  that  it  is 
presumption  for  any  man  to  lay  down  a  uniform 
system  of  drainage  for  a  whole  county,  or  even  a 
whole  district,  for  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  uniform  system  for  an  entire  farm,  or  even  a 
whole  field. 

Some  gentlemen,  however,  will  reply  to  the  re- 
marks both  of  Lord  Berners  and  our  correspondent, 
that  precisely  what  is  wanted  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, their  extensive  practice  on  all  kinds  of  soils  has 
communicated  to  them;  and  that  they  have  now 
attained  such  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  by  merely  walking  over  the  land,  and  even  in 


many  cases  without  that  ceremony,  by  merely  looking 
at  a  geological  map,  they  can  settle  all  these  points. 
In  confirmation  of  these  statements  they  appeal  to  the 
success  of  their  draining  opei-ations,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  which  they  have  given,  not  only  to  the 
landowner,  but  to  the  tenants,  wherever  they  have 
been  emjjloyed.  Leaving  our  correspondent  and  the 
engineers  to  settle  this  point  between  themselves, 
we  would  merely  remai'k  that  the  value  of  experiments 
depends  upon  two  very  important  points — the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  results  are  described.  It  is  not  every  man  who 
knows  how  to  interrogate  Nature  so  as  to  obtain  an 
answer  which  shall  be  of  any  value,  or  who  knows  how 
to  translate  that  answer,  when  obtained,  into  such 
language  as  to  interpret  it  correctly.  Both  of  these 
qualification  s  require  some  training  in  the  exact  sciences. 
In  agricultural  experiments  these  two  gi-eat  principles 
are  generally  lost  sight  of.  It  is  only  when  our  agri- 
cultural youth  shall  have  had  that  species  of  education 
which  we  have  so  often  advocated  for  them,  and  when 
landowners  who  have  received  a  university  education 
shall  have  drunk  more  deeply  of  the  waters  of  the 
tame  stream  there  provided  for  them,  that  their  agri- 
cultural experiments  will  have  much  value. 

When  we  speak  of  intelligible  language,  we  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  such  terms  should  be  used  as  shall 
convey  a  definite  and  intelligible  meaning.  When  the 
labourers  at  Babel  began  to  use  different  terms  for  the 
same  thing,  one  calling  that  brick  which  another  called 
mortar,  and  a  third  calling  for  a  hammer,  when  a 
fourth  understood  him  to  mean  a  trowel,  then  work 
speedily  came  to  an  end. 

Just  such  confusion  exists  now  in  agricultural  no- 
menclature. Everything  in  draining  and  cultivation 
is  admitted  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but 
scarcely  two  men  describe  the  same  soil  by  the  same 
name.  We  talk  about  sands,  loams,  and  clays;  but 
rarely  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  the  same 
terms.  In  a  district  of  sand,  for  instance,  a  light  loam 
will  be  called  clay  j  while  in  a  district  of  clay  it  will  be 
called  sand. 

The  same  confusion  prevails  in  the  nomenclature 
of  mineral  manures ;  and  in  agricultural  experiments  as 
to  the  quantities  in  which,  and  the  parts  of  a  given 
rotation  in  which,  they  should  be  applied.  This  might 
be  illustrated  by  many  examples  if  space  permitted. 
One  of  the  first  requirements,  then,  in  agricultural  ex- 
perimenting, is  a  definite  nomenclature  for  soils,  which 
shall  be  generally  intelligible.  It  was  thought,  a  few 
years  back,  that  we  had  discovered  a  short  cut,  a  royal 
road,  to  this.  We  were  taught  that  we  had  only  to 
take  a  geological  map,  and  find  that  we  were  on  the 
lias,  the  gault,  &c.,  and  we  should  know  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Two  very  important  points  were 
overlooked  ;  firstly,  that  in  those  maps  the  superficial 
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deposits  of  sand,  loam,  clay,  and  gravel,  composed  of  j 
materials  transported  from  various  distances,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  removed,  though  thej'  constitute  in  the 
majority  of  cases  both  soil  and  subsoil,  beyond  those 
depths  to  -which  the  operations  of  the  deepest  culti- 
vators and  the  deepest  drainers  extend  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  colour  assigned  to  the  gault,  -ueald,  clay, 
&c.,  represented  not  a  stratum  of  uniform  composi- 
tion, but  a  great  number  of  alternating  beds,  differing 
so  widely  in  composition  that  the  composition  of  the 
soil  must  vary  considerablj',  even  were  it  derived 
wholly  from  the  unmixed  materials  of  the  rock  imme- 
diately below.  All  the  information,  therefore,  which 
a  landowner  derives  from  such  a  map  is,  that  within 
certain  areas  he  will  find  a  certain  group  of  fossils 
which  he  will  not  find  elsewhere.      This  is  know- 


ledge valuable  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  and  classi- 
fying the  endless  and  bewildering  succession  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  different  composition,  but  valueless  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  agriculture.  This  is  what  the  late 
Professor  Johnston  meant  when  he  said,  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  that  the  time  had  an-ived  when  geology  re- 
quired maps  of  her  own,  which  should  show  the  depth, 
composition,  and  distribution  of  the  superficial  deposits. 
To  this  we  presume  our  correspondent  to  allude 
when  he  says,  under  each  of  the  heads  which  he  had 
laid  down,  he  assumes  the  soil  to  be  of  uniform  geological 
quality,  which  in  practice,  he  adds,  is  perhaps  rather 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  drains  being  more 
frequently  cut  through  drifted  soils,  each  diversified  in 
quality,  and  through  diversified  layers  of  stratification, 
than  through  uniform  formations. 


SIR    HUMPHREY    DAVY    AND    HIS     SUCCESSORS. 


The  publication  of  Sir  Humplirey  Davy's  "  Agricul- 
tiiral  Chemistry"  opened  up  an  entirely  new  view  of 
the  principles  of  fertility,  and  the  requirements  of 
vegetation,  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  maintain 
fertility  in  the  soil,  and  raise  the  greatest  amount  of 
vegetable  produce  from  it.  It  informed  the  agricultu- 
ral public  that,  instead  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water 
forming  the  elements  of  all  things,  fifty-two  simple  or 
elementary  bodies  had  been  discovered,  which  by  their 
combination  constituted  the  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  described  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  plants,  explaining  the  functions  of  roots 
and  leaves,  and  embodying  the  discoveries  of  Grew, 
Malpighi,  Sennebier,  Darwin,  Decandolle,  Mirbel, 
Knight,  and  other  students  of  vegetable  physiology.  It 
taught  the  remarkable  fact  that  plants  consist  of  char- 
coal and  gas — that  all  the  wonderful  varieties  of  organic 
tissues  and  substances  are  formed  only  of  different 
combinations  of  carbon,  h\  drogen,  oxygen,  and  azote, 
and  that  only  a  fractional  part  of  a  vegetable  is  built 
out  of  the  material  of  the  soil  itself.  It  showed  by 
what  methods  plants  and  soils  and  manures  could  be 
analyzed  ;  and  by  exhibiting  the  identity  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  in  organic  manures  and  in  living- 
vegetation,  elucidated  the  operation  and  efficacy  of 
well-managed  farm-yard  dung  and  many  commonly- 
used  fertilizers. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  an  almost  new  path  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  considerable  wonder,  and  conjecture,  and 
expectation  of  still  grander  discoveries,  were  raised  in 
the  minds  of  agriculturists,  when  they  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  both  their  heavy-strawed  cereals  and 
broad-leaved  green  crops  were  for  the  most  part  ab- 
stracted and  t  mbodied  out  of  "  the  viewless  air ;"  and 
that  so  magical  were  the  chemical  transformations  of 
or-^anic  sub>tances,  compounded  into  infinite  varieties 
of  material  from  but  a  few  ingredients,  that  "  soft  sugar 
could  be  made  from  linen  rags." 

But  Davy  did  not  attempt  to  weigh  the  amount  of 


fertile  constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  an  entire 
crop  or  rotation  of  cropping,  and  lay  down  rules  for 
exactly  restoring  them  in  manures.  He  knew  little  of 
what  the  soil  can  spontaneously  obtain  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  his  views  of  the  causes  of  fertility  were  at  fault, 
and  his  determination  of  the  relative  values  of  vegetable 
substances  as  cattle  food  were  erroneous.  As  for  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  in  the  air,  and  the  natural  supply 
of  nitrogen  to  plants  from  this  source,  he  scarcely  spe- 
culated upon  them.  Yet  now,  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  investigation  and  debate  among  agricultural 
chemists  is — Whence  and  how  do  plants  procure  their 
nitrogen  ? 

Davy  knew,  as  well  as  Arthur  Young  had  known,  that 
"  the  volatile  alkali"  was  a  valuable  manure.  He  says, 
"  IS'itre,  or  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  potassa,  has 
been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  vege- 
tation; and,  as  this  substance  consists  of  one  proportion 
of  azote,  six  of  oxygeu,  and  one  of  potassium,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  may  furnish  azote  (or  niti-ogen)  to  form 
albumen  or  gluten  in  the  plants  that  contain  them  :  but 
the  nitrous  salts  are  too  valuable  for  other  purposes,  to 
be  used  as  manures."  He  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  1807  on  the  effects  of  different  salts  on  barley 
and  grass  growing  in  a  light  sand,  watering  the  plants 
twice  a  week  with  very  diluted  solutions  of  super- 
carbonate,  sulphate,  acetate,  nitrate,  and  mm-iate  of 
potash  ;  sulphate  of  soda  ;  and  sulphate,  nitrate,  mu- 
riate, and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  ''  The  plants  watered 
with  the  solutions  of  the  sulphates  grew  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  similar  plants  watered  with  rain-water. 
Those  acted  on  by  the  solution  of  nitre,  acetate  and 
supercarbonate  of  potassa,  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
grew  rather  better.  Those  treated  with  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  grew  most  luxuriantly  of  all. 
1  his  last  result  is  what  might  be  expected ;  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote, 
and  oxygen.  Soot  doubtless  owes  part  of  its  efficacy  to 
the  ammoniacal  salt  it  contains.    The  liquor  produced 
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by  the  distillatiou  of  coal  contains  carbonate  and  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  manure. 
In  1808,  I  found  the  growth  of  wheat  in  a  field  at  Roe- 
hampton  assisted  by  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia."  In  another  place  he  says,  that  "  amongst 
excrementitious  solid  substances  used  as  manure,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dung  of  birds  that  feed  on 
animal  food,  particularly  the  dung  of  sea  bii-ds.  The 
guano,  which  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  wliich  is  the  manure  that  fertilizes  the  sterile 
plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of  this  kind.  It  exists 
abundantly,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Humboldt,  on  the 
small  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  at  Chincha,  Ilo,  Iza, 
and  Arica.  Fifty  vessels  are  laden  with  it  annually  at 
Chincha,  each  of  which  carries  from  1,500  to  2,000 
cubical  feet.  It  is  used  as  a  manure  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  jiarticularly  for  crops  of  maize.  I  made 
some  experiments  on  specimens  of  guano  sent  from 
South  America  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1805. 
It  appeared  as  a  fine  brown  powder ;  it  blackened  by 
heat,  and  gave  off  strong  ammoniacal  fumes :  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  gave  uric  acid.  In  1806,  MM. 
Fourcray  and  Vanquelin  published  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  guano.  They  state  that  it  contains  a  fourth  part  of 
its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with  ammonia, 
and  partly  with  potassa ;  some  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined with  the  same  bases,  and  likewise  with  lime  ; 
small  quantities  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potassa,  a 
little  fatty  matter,  and  some  quartzose  sand.  It  is  easy 
to  explain  its  fertilizing  properties :  from  its  composi- 
tion it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  very  poweiful  manure. 
The  dung  of  sea  birds  has,  I  believe,  never  been  used 
as  a  manure  in  this  country."  Fifty  years  have 
strangely  altered  our  practice  in  this  respect !  Davy 
found  also  that  our  most  powerful  manures,  such  as 
nightsoil,  urine,  and  pigeon's  dung,  contained  large 
quantities  of  ammonia;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  nitrogen  as  peculiarly  and  especially  the 
valuable  element.  He  only  knew  that  ammonia  cer- 
tainly fed  plants,  and  recommended  farmers  to  abandon 
their  practice  of  fermenting  farmyard  mantire  until  an 
immense  amount  of  gaseous  matter  was  lost — "  the 
principal  elastic  matter  disengaged  being  cai-bonic  acid 
Xvith  some  ammonia  ;  and  both  these,  if  retained  in  the 
soil,  are  capable  of  becoming  a  useful  nourishment  of 
plants."  Dung  ought  to  be  defended,  he  observes, 
from  the  sun.  A  slight  fermentation  is  advisable,  in 
order  to  bring  on  a  tendency  in  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
straw  to  decay  and  dissolve  when  it  is  buried  in  the 
soil ;  but  there  is  great  danger  of  carrying  the  process 
too  far.  "  When  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid,  held  over  the  steams  arising  from  a 
dunghill  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the 
decomposition  is  going  too  far  ;  for  this  indicates  that 
volatile  alkali  is  disengaged."  The  surface  of  the 
heap  should  be  defended  as  much  as  possible  from 


the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosphere;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
recommends  a  covering  of  "  compact  marl,  or  a  tena- 
cious clay."  Still,  he  does  not  ajjpear  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  fact  that  strong  soils  absorb  and  retain 
ammonia  and  other  gaseous  riches  from  the  air.  Though 
he  says,  "  the  earths  have  a  certain  degree  of  chemical 
attraction  for  many  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  which,  with  water,  constitute  the 
true  nourishment  of  plants.  Tluis,  the  extract  from 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  when  boiled  with  pipe- 
clay or  chalk,  forms  a  combination  by  which  tlie  vege- 
table matter  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  decomposition 
and  solution.  Pure  silica  and  siliceous  sands  have  but 
little  action  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  soils  which  contain 
the  most  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  those  which 
act  with  the  greatest  cliemical  energy  in  preserving 
manures.  Such  soils  merit  the  appellation  which  is 
commonly  given  to  them,  of  rich  soils  ;  ibr  the  vege- 
table nourishment  is  long  preserved  in  them,  unless 
taken  up  by  the  organs  of  plants.  Siliceous  sands,  on 
the  contrary,  deserve  the  term  hungry  which  is  com- 
monly  applied  to  them  ;  for  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  they  contain  not  being  attracted  by  the  earthy 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  are  more  liable  to  be  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  carried 
off  from  them  by  water." 

Oh,  Sir  Humphrey  !  why  could  you  not  have  gone 
just  a  little  further,  and  forestalled  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Way,  and  their  discovery  of  "  the  absorptive  pro- 
perty of  soils"  ?  Instead  of  this,  Davy  writes  respect- 
ing fallowing  :  "  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  certain  principles  necessary  to  fertility  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  are  exhausted  by  a  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  that  these  are  again  supplied 
during  the  repose  of  the  land,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
pulverized  soil  to  the  influence  of  the  air  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  correct  statement.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the 
vegetable  film,  and  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  azote; 
but  the  earths,  the  great  elements  of  soils,  cannot  be 
combined  with  new  elements  from  the  air :  none  of 
them  unite  to  azote ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  capable 
of  attracting  carbonic  acid  are  always  saturated  with 
it  in  those  soils  on  which  the  practice  of  fallowing  is 
adopted.  The  vague  ancient  opinion  of  the  use  of 
nitre  and  of  nitrous  salts  in  vegetation  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  speculative  reasons  for  the 
defence  of  summer-fallows.  Nitrous  salts  are  produced 
during  the  exposure  of  soils  containing  vegetable  and 
animal  remains,  and  in  greatest  abundance  in  hot  wea- 
ther ;  but  it  is  probably  by  the  combination  of  azote 
from  these  remains  with  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  that 
the  acid  is  formed,  and  at  the  expense  of  an  element 
which  would  otherwi"e  have  formed  ammonia,  the 
compounds  of  which  are  much  more  efficacious  than 
the  nitrous  compounds  in  assisting  vegetation." 
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MANAGEMENT    OF    DAIRY    CATTLE.— 1854    to    1856. 
BY    T.    HORSFALL. 


[The  readers  of  the  Farmer's  3Iagazine  will  remem- 
ber that  no  little  controversy  followed  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Horsfall's  system  of  dairy  management, 
and  his  recorded  successes  in  the  production  of 
butter.  It  was  one  of  those  questions,  so  far  but  little 
mooted,  to  which  we  at  once  opened  our  columns. 
Without  in  any  way  re-considering  the  manner  in 
T.'hich  the  case  was  then  put,  there  is  no  denying  but 
that  the  impression  created  at  the  time  was  not  very 
favourable.  The  conductors,  however,  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  have  followed  up  these 
first  statements  from  Mr.  Horsfall  with  some  additional 
details,  more  especially  referring  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  cattle.  We  give  the  article  entire. 
The  former  papers  duly  appeared  amongst  the  weekly 
proceedings  of  the  Society ;  and  we  believe  we  are  only 
doing  their  author  common  justice  in  allowing  him 
thus  further  to  explain  what  he  has  accomplished. 
Whatever  may  be  our  own  impressions,  our  chief  aim 
is  to  give  either  side  a  fair  hearing,  and  we  so  trust 
that  both  Mr.  Horsfall  and  his  opponents  will  duly 
appreciate  the  motives  which  have  prompted  us  to 
quote  thus  largely  from  another  source.] 


On  entering  upon  a  description  of  my  treatment  of  cows 
for  dairy  purposes,  it  seems  pertinent  that  I  should  give 
some  explanation  of  the  motives  and  considerations  which 
influence  my  conduct  in  this  branch  of  my  farm  operations. 

I  have  found  it  stated,  on  authority  deservmg  attention, 
that  store  cattle  of  a  fair  size,  and  without  other  occupation, 
maintain  their  weight  and  condition  for  a  length  of  time, 
when  supplied  daily  with  120  lbs.  of  Swedish  turnips  and  a 
small  portion  of  straw.  The  experience  of  the  district  of 
Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  where  meadow  hay  is  the  staple 
food  during  winter,  shows  that  such  cattle  maintain  their 
condition  on  \\  stone  of  meadow  hay  each  per  day.  These 
respective  quantities  of  turnips  and  of  hay  correspond  very 
closely  in  their  nutritive  properties ;  they  contain  a  very 
similar  amount  of  albuminous  matter,  starch,  sugar,  &c., 
and  also  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of  oil— an  important  element, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  which  I  am  treating — the 
stated  supply  of  meadow  hay  contains  more  than  that  of 
turnips.  If  we  supply  cows  in  milk  of  average  size  with 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  above  mentioned,  they  will 
lose  perceptibly  in  condition.  This  is  easily  explained 
when  we  find  their  milk  rich  in  substances  which  serve  for 
their  support  when  in  store  condition,  and  which  are  shown 
to  be  diverted  in  the  secretion  of  milk. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  dairy  produce 
is  disposed  of  in  new  milk,  and  where  the  aim  of  dairj'men 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity,  too  frequently  with  but 
little  regard  to  quality,  it  is  their  common  practice  to  pur- 
chase in-calving  cows;  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow  •,  they  will  tell  you,  by  the  high  compara- 
tive price  they  pay  for  animals  well  stored  with  flesh  and 
fat,  that  condition  is  as  valuable  for  them  as  it  is  for  the 


butcher ;  they  look  upon  these  stores  as  materials  which 
serve  their  purpose ;  they  supply  food  more  adapted  to  in- 
duce quantity  than  quality,  and  pay  but  little  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  condition  of  the  animal.  With  such 
treatment  the  cow  loses  in  condition  during  the  process  of 
milking,  and  when  no  longer  profitable,  is  sold  to  purchasers 
in  farming  districts  where  food  is  cheaper,  to  be  fattened 
or  otherwise  replenished  for  the  use  of  the  dairy  keeper. 
We  thus  find  a  disposition  in  the  cow  to  apply  the  aliment 
of  her  food  to  her  milk  rather  than  to  lay  on  flesh  or  fat ; 
for  not  only  are  the  elements  of  her  food  diverted  to  this 
purpose,  but  to  all  appearance  her  accumulated  stores  of 
flesh  and  fat  are  drawn  upon,  and  are  converted  into  com- 
ponents of  milk,  cheese,  or  butter. 

As  I  am  differently  circumstanced,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  my  dairy  produce  being  intended  for  butter,  for 
which  poor  milk  is  not  adapted,  and  as  I  fatten  not  only 
my  own  cows,  but  purchase  others  to  fatten  in  addition,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  devise  food  for  my  milch  cows,  adapted 
to  their  maintenance  and  improvement,  and  with  this  view 
I  have  paid  attention  to  the  composition  of  milk.  From 
several  analj'ses  I  have  selected  one  by  Haidlen,  which  I 
find  in  publications  of  repute.  Taking  a  full  yield  of  milk, 
4  gallons  per  daj',  which  will  weigh  upwards  of  40  lbs.,  this 
analysis  assigns  to  it  of  dry  material  5.10,  of  which  the 
proportion,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  my  purpose,  con- 
sists of —  lbs. 

Pure  casein 2.00 

Butter  1.25 

Sugar    1.75 

Phosphate  of  lime  \  .09 

Chloride  of  potassium > 

And  other  mineral  ingredients /  .11 

5.20 

It  appeared  an  object  of  importance,  sxiA.  one  which  called 
for  my  particular  attention,  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
the  elements  of  food  suited  to  the  maintenance  and  like- 
wise to  the  produce  of  the  animal,  and  that,  if  I  omitted  to 
eff"ect  this,  the  result  would  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
By  the  use  of  ordinary  farm  produce  onlj',  I  could  not  hope 
to  accomplish  my  purpose.  Turnips  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  flavour ;  and  I  seek  to  avoid  them  as  food 
for  dairy  purposes.  I  use  cabbages,  kohl  rabi,and  mangold 
wurzel,  j'et  only  in  moderate  quantities.  Of  meadow  hay 
it  would  require,  beyond  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cow,  an  addition  of  fully  20  lbs.  for  the 
supply  of  casein  in  a  full  yield  of  milk  (16  quarts);  40  lbs. 
for  the  supply  of  oil  for  the  butter  ;  whilst  .9  lbs.  seem 
adequate  for  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  You  cannot, 
then,  induce  a  cow  to  consume  the  quantity  of  hay  requisite 
for  her  maintenance,  and  for  a  full  yield  of  milk  of  the 
qualitj'  instanced.  Though  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy 
whether  butter  is  wholly  derived  irom  vegetable  oil,  yet 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  oil  to  the  purpose  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted.  I  had,  therefore,  to  seek  assistance 
from  what  arc  usuall}'  termed  artificial  feeding  substances, 
and  to  select  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil,  and  phos- 
phovic  acid  ;  and  I  was  bound  also  to  pay  regard  to  their 
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comparative  cost,  with  a  view  to  profit,  which,  when  farm- 
ing is  followed  as  a  business,  is  a  necessary,  and  in  any  cir- 
cumstances an  agreeable  accompaniment. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  substa7ices  peculiarly  rich  in 
nitrogenoits  or  other  elements  have  a  higher  value  for  special 
than  for  general  purposes  ;  and  that  the  employment  of  ma- 
terials characterized  by  peculiar  properties  for  the  attainment 
of  special  objects  has  not  yet  gained  the  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

I  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  heat-supplying  ele- 
ments—starch, sugar,  &c.  As  the  materials  commonly 
used  as  food  for  cattle  contain  sufficient  of  these  to  effect 
this  object,  under  exposure  to  some  degree  of  cold,  I  have  a 
right  to  calculate  on  a  less  consumption  of  them  as  fuel,  and 
consequently  a  greater  surplus  for  deposit  as  sugar,  and  pro- 
bably also  as  fat,  in  consequence  of  my  stalls  being  kept 
during  winter  at  a  temperature  of  nearh-  CO  degrees. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  I  am  using  to  carrj' 
out  the  purposes  whicli  I  have  sought  to  explain.  My  food 
for  milch  cows,  after  having  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions, has  for  two  seasons  consisted  of  rape-cake  5  lbs.,  and 
bran  2  lbs.  for  each  cow,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and  shells  of  oats,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, to  supply  them  three  times  a  day  with  as  much 
as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are  moistened 
and  blended  together,  and  after  being  well  steamed,  are 
given  to  the  animals  in  a  warm  state.  The  attendant  is 
allowed  1  lb.  to  IJ  lb.  per  cow,  according  to  circum- 
stances, of  bean-meal,  which  he  is  charged  to  give  to  each 
cow  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  milk,  those  in  full  milk 
getting  2  lbs.  each  per  day,  others  but  little  :  it  is  dry  and 
mixed  with  the  steamed  food  on  its  being  dealt  out  se- 
parately ;  when  this  is  eaten  up,  green  food  is  given,  con- 
sisting of  cabbages,  from  October  to  December,  kohl  rabi 
till  Februar}-,  and  mangold  till  grass  time.  With  a  view 
to  nicety  of  flavour,  I  limit  the  supplj^  of  green  food  to  30 
to  35  lbs.  per  day  for  each.  After  each  feed  4  lbs.  of  meadow 
ha}',  or  12  lbs.  per  day,  is  given  to  each  cow  ;  thej'  are  al- 
lowed water  twice  per  day  to  the  extent  thej'  will  drink. 

As  several  of  these  materials  are  not  commonly  used  as 
food,  I  may  be  allowed  some  observations  on  their  pro- 
perties. Bean-straw  uncooked  is  dry  and  unpalatable  ;  by 
the  process  of  steaming,  it  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  emits  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  imparts  flavour  and  relish  to  the  mess. 
For  m}'  information  and  guidance  1  obtained  an  analysis 
of  bean-straw  of  m}'  own  growth,  on  strong  and  high-con- 
ditioned land  :  it  was  cut  on  the  short  side  of  ripeness,  but 
yielding  a  plump  bean.  The  analysis  by  Professor  Way 
shows  a  per-centage  of — 

Moisture 14.47 

Albuminous  matter  16.38 

Oil  or  fatty  matter    2.23 

Woody  fibre  25.84 

Starch,  gum,  &c 31.63 

Mineral  matters    9.45 

Total  100.00 

In  albuminous  matter,  which  is  especially  valuable  for 
milch  cows,  it  has  nearly  double  the  proportion  contained 
in  meadow  hay.  Bran  also  undergoes  a  great  improvement 
in  its  flavour  by  steaming,  and  it  is  probably  improved  in 
its  convertibility  as  food  ;  it  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  nearly 
3  per  cent,  of  its  whole  substance  being  of  this  material. 
The  properties  of  rape-cake  are  well  known  ;  the  published 
analyses  give  it  a  large  proportion  (nearly  30  per  cent.)  of 


albumen ;  it  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  also  in  oil.  This  ia 
of  the  unctuous  class  of  vegetable  oils,  and  it  is  to  this  pro- 
perty that  I  call  particular  attention.  Chemistry  will  as- 
sign to  this  material,  which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively 
neglected  for  feeding,  a  first  place  for  the  purpose  of  which 
I  am  treating.  If  objection  should  occur  on  account  of  its 
flavour,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  by  the  prepara- 
tion I  have  described  I  have  quite  overcome  this.  I  can 
easil}-  persuade  my  cattle  (of  which  60  to  80  pass  through 
my  stalls  in  a  j'car),  without  exception,  to  eat  the  requisite 
quantity.  Nor  is  the  flavour  of  the  cake  in  the  least  per- 
ceptible in  the  milk  or  butter. 

During  May,  my  cows  are  turned  out  on  a  rich  pasture 
near  the  homestead  ;  towards  evening  they  are  again  housed 
for  the  night,  when  they  are  supplied  with  a  mess  of  the 
steamed  mixture  and  a  little  hay  each  morning  and  even- 
ing. During  June,  when  the  grasses  are  better  grown, 
mown  grass  is  given  to  them  instead  of  hay,  and  they  are 
also  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture.  This  treat- 
ment is  continued  till  October,  when  thej'  are  again  wholly 
housed. 

The  results  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate  are  derived 
from  observations  made  with  the  view  of  enabling  me  to 
understand  and  regulate  my  own  proceedings. 

GAIN   OR   LOSS   OF  CONDITION   ASCERTAINED    BY  WEIGHING 
CATTLE   PERIODICALLY. 

For  some  years  back  I  have  regularly  weighed  my  feed- 
ing stock,  a  practice  from  which  I  am  enabled  to  ascertain 
their  doings  with  greater  accuracy  than  I  could  previously. 
In  Januarj%  1854,  I  commenced  weighing  my  milch  cows  ; 
it  has  been  shown  by  what  I  have  premised  that  no  accu- 
rate estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  eft'ect  of  food  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  without  ascertaining  its  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  cows.  I  have  continued  the  practice  once 
a  month  almost  without  omission  up  to  this  date.  The 
weighings  take  place  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the 
cows  are  supplied  with  food  ;  the  weights  are  registered, 
and  the  length  of  time  (15  months)  during  which  I  have 
observed  this  practice  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  results. 

The  cows  in  full  milk  yielding  12  to  16  quarts  each  per 
day  vary  but  little — some  losing,  others  gaining  slightly  ; 
the  balance  in  the  month's  weighing  of  this  class  being  ra- 
ther to  gain.  It  is  common  for  a  cow  to  continue  a  yield 
from  six  to  eight  months  before  she  gives  below  12  quarts 
per  day,  at  which  time  she  has  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
gained  weight. 

The  cows  givingless  than  12  quarts,  and  down  to  5  quarts 
per  day,  are  found  when  free  from  ailment  to  gain  without 
exception.  This  gain,  with  an  average  yield  of  nearly  8 
quarts  per  day,  is  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  per  week 
each. 

My  cows  in  calf  I  weigh  only  in  the  incipient  stages, 
but  they  gain  perceptibly  in  condition,  and  consequently  in 
value  :  they  are  milked  till  within  four  or  five  weeks  pre- 
vious to  calving.  I  give  the  weights  of  three  of  these,  and 
also  of  one  heifer,  which  calved  in  March,  1855  : — 


No. 

July 

,  1854. 

Apr 

I,  1855. 

Gain. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Bouglit  and  weighed  .... 
»                >»           •••• 

Heifer,  which  calved  also 
in  March,  185.5,  weighed 

fwt. 
10 
8 
8 

qr.  lbs. 

1  iO 

2  10 
2      0 

0      0 

cwt. 
11 
10 
10 

9 

qr.  lbs 
3       0 

2  0 
0       0 

3  0 

lbs. 

148 

214 

\    168 

1   3(8 

These  observations  extend  over  lengthened  periods  on  the 
same  animals,  of  from  30  to  upwards  of  50  weeks ;  a  cow, 
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free  from  calf  and  intended  for  fattening,  continues  to  give 
milk  from  ton  months  to  a  j'ear  after  calving,  and  is  then  in 
a  forward  state  of  fatness,  requiring  but  a  fevr  weeks  to 
finish  her  for  sale  to  the  butchers. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  my  endeavours  to  provide  food 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  my  milch 
cows  have  been  attended  with  success. 

On  examining  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  food  which 
I  have  described,  straw,  roots,  and  hay,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain the  nutritive  properties  which  are  found  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  animal,  whereas  the  yield  of  milk 
has  to  be  provided  for  by  a  supply  of  extra  food  ;  the  rape- 
cake,  bran,  and  bean-meal  which  I  give  will  supply  the  al- 
bumen for  the  casein  ;  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  oil  for  the 
butter,  whilst  it  will  supply  in  excess  the  phosphate  of  lime 
for  a  full  yield  of  milk.  If  I  take  the  class  of  cows  giving 
less  than  12  quarts  per  day,  and  taking  also  into  account  a 
gain  of  flesh,  7  to  9  lbs.  per  week,  though  I  reduce  the 
quantity  of  extra  food  by  giving  less  of  the  bean-meal,  yet 
the  supply  will  be  more  in  proportion  than  with  a  full  yield  ; 
the  surplus  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphate  of 
lime,  will  go  to  enrich  the  manure. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  remark  on  the  satisfaction  T  derive 
from  the  effects  of  this  treatment  on  the  fertility  of  the  land 
in  my  occupation.  My  rich  pastures  are  not  tending  to  im- 
poverishment, but  to  increased  fertility ;  their  improvement 
in  condition  is  apparent.  A  cow  in  full  milk,  giving  16 
quarts  per  day,  of  the  quality  analysed  by  Haidlen,  re- 
quires, beyond  the  food  necessary  for  her  maintenance,  6  to 

8  lbs.  per  day  of  substances  containing  30  or  25  per  cent,  of 
protein.  A  cow  giving  on  the  average  8  quarts  per  day, 
with  which  she  gains  7  to  9  lbs.  per  week,  requires  4  to  5 
lbs  per  day  of  substances  rich  in  protein  beyond  the  food 
which  is  necessary  for  her  maintenance.  Experience  of 
fattening  gives  2  lbs.  per  day,  or  14  lbs.  per  week,  as  what 
can  be  attained  on  an  average  and  for  a  length  of  time.  If 
we  consider  ^  lb.  per  day  as  fat,  which  is  not  more  than 
probable,  there  will  be  H  lb.  for  flesh,  which,  reckoned  as 
dry  material,  will  be  about  J  lb.  ;  which  is  assimilated  in 
increase  of  fibrine  and  represents  only  IJ  to  2  lbs.  of  sub- 
stances rich  in  protein  beyond  what  is  required  for  her 
maintenance. 

If  we  examine  the  effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  land,  my 
milch  cows,  when  on  rich  pasture,  and  averaging  a  yield  of 

9  quarts  per  day,  and  reckoning  one  cow  to  each  acre,  will 
carry  off  in  twenty  weeks  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  30  of 
ammonia.  The  same  quantity  of  milk  will  carry  off  7  lbs. 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  twenty  weeks  from  each  acre. 

A  fattening  animal  gaining  flesh  at  the  rate  I  have  de- 
scribed will  carry  off  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  (equal 
to  about  10  lbs  of  ammonia)  abstracted  by  the  milch  cow, 
whilst  if  full  grown  it  will  restore  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  experience  states  that  rich 
pastures  used  for  fattening,  fully  maintain  their  fertility 
through  a  long  series  of  years  ;  whilst  those  used  for  dairy 
cows  require  periodical  dressings  to  preserve  their  fertility. 

If  these  computations  be  at  all  accurate,  they  tend  to 
show  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supply 
of  substances  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  food  for 
our  milch  cows,  whilst  we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  this 
property  in  food  for  fattening  cattle.  They  tend  also  to 
the  inference  that  in  the  effects  on  the  fertility  of  our  pas- 
tures used  for  dairy  purposes,  we  derive  advantage  not  only 
from  the  phosphate  of  lime,  but  also  from  the  gelatine  of 
b^ne9  used  as  manure. 


On  comparing  the  results  from  my  milch  cows  fed  in 
summer  on  rich  pasture,  and  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  extra  food  I  have  described,  with  the  results  when  on 
winter  food,  and  whilst  wholly  housed,  taking  into  accoimt 
both  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  gain  of  weight,  I  find  those 
from  stall-feeding  fully  equal  to  those  from  depasture.  The 
cows  which  I  buy  as  strippers,  for  fattening,  giving  little 
milk,  from  neighbouring  farmers  who  use  ordinary  food, 
such  as  turnips  with  straw  or  hay,  when  they  come  under 
my  treatment,  increase  their  yield  of  milk,  until  after  a  week 
or  two  they  give  two  quarts  per  daj'  more  than  when  they 
came,  and  that  too  of  a  much  richer  quality. 

RICHNESS   OF   MILK   AND   CREAM. 

I  sometimes  observe  in  the  weekly  publications  which 
come  under  my  notice  accounts  of  cows  giving  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  ;  these  are  usually,  however,  extraordinary 
instances,  and  not  accompanied  with  other  statistical  infor- 
mation requisite  to  their  being  taken  as  a  guide  •,  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  any  allusion  is  made  to  the  effects  of 
the  food  on  the  condition  of  the  animals,  without  which  no 
accurate  estimate  can  be  arrived  at.  On  looking  over  several 
treatises  to  which  I  have  access,  I  find  the  following  sta- 
tistics on  dairy  produce  : — Mr.  Morton,  in  his  "  Cyclopaedia 
of  Agriculture,"  p.  621,  gives  the  results  of  the  practice  of 
a  Mr.  Young,  an  extensive  dair3'-keeper  in  Scotland.  The 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  stated  at  680  gallons  per  year  ;  he 
obtains  from  16  quarts  of  milk,  20  oz.  of  butter,  or. for  the 
year,  227  lbs.  per  cow ;  from  1  gallon  of  cream  3  lbs.  of 
butter,  or  12  oz.  per  quart.  Mr.  Young  is  described  as  a 
high  feeder ;  linseed  is  his  chief  auxiliary  food  for  milch 
cows.  Professor  Johnston  ("  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry")  gives  the  proportion  of  butter  from  milk  at  1^ 
oz.  per  quart,  or  from  16  quarts  24  oz. ;  being  the  produce 
of  four  cows  of  different  breeds — Alderney,  Devon,  and 
Ayrshire— on  pasture,  and  in  the  height  of  the  summer 
season.  On  other  four  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  he  gives 
the  proportion  of  butter  from  16  quarts  as  16  oz.,  being  1 
oz  per  quart.  These  cows  were  likewise  on  pasture.  The 
same  author  states  the  yield  of  butter  as  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  cream,  or  about  10  oz.  per  quart.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
("Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  xiii., 
p.  38)  gives  the  produce  of  20,110  quarts  of  milk  churned 
by  hand  as  1,109  lbs.  of  butter,  being  at  the  rate  of  fully 
14  oz.  per  16  quarts  of  milk  ;  and  from  23,156  quarts  of 
milk,  1,525  lbs.  of  butter,  being  from  16  quarts  ne.arly  16f 
oz.  of  butter.  The  same  author  states  that  the  yield  of 
butter  derived  from  five  churnings  of  15  quarts  of  cream  each 
is  somewhat  less  than  8  oz.  per  quart  of  cream.  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Arts  and  JManu- 
factures,"  which  is  in  the  course  of  publication,  gives  the 
yield  of  butter  from  a  cow  per  year  in  Holstein  and  Lunen- 
burg at  100  lbs.,  in  England  at  160  to  180  lbs.  The  aver- 
age of  butter  from  a  cow  in  England  is  stated  to  be  8  oz.  or 
9  oz.  per  day,  which,  on  a  yield  of  8  to  9  quarts,  is  1  oz . 
per  quart,  or  for  16  quarts  16  oz.  The  quantity  of  butter 
derived  from  cream  is  stated  as  one-fourth,  which  is  equal 
to  about  9  oz.  per  quart.  The  richest  cream  of  which  I 
find  any  record  is  that  brought  to  the  Royal  Society's 
meeting  during  the  month  of  .luly,  for  the  churns  which 
compete  for  the  prize.  On  referring  to  the  proceedings  of 
several  meetings,  I  find  that  14  oz.  per  quart  of  cream  is 
accounted  a  good  j-ield. 

I  have  frequently  tested  the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  my  milk.  My  dairy  produce  is  partly  disposed 
of  in  new  milk,  partly  in  butter  and  old  milk,  so  that  it 
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became  a  matter  of  business  to  ascertain  by  wliicli  mode  it 
gave  the  best  return.  I  may  here  remark  that  my  dairj' 
practice  has  been  throughout  on  higli  feeding,  though  it  has 
undergone  several  moditications.  The  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  has  been  to  measure 
the  milk  on  the  churning  day  after  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  off,  then  to  measure  the  cream,  and  having,  by 
adding  together  the  two  measurements,  ascertained  the 
whole  quantit}' of  milk  (including  the  cream)  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  the  butter  obtained.  This  I  consider  a  more 
accurate  method  than  measuring  the  new  milk,  as  there  is 
a  consideriible  escape  of  gas,  and  consequent  subsidence, 
whilst  it  is  cooling.  The  results  have  varied  from  24  to 
~7i  oz.  from  IG  quarts  of  milk.  I  therefore  assume  in  my 
calculation  l(j  quarts  of  milk  as  yielding  a  roll  (2j  ounces) 
of  butter. 

As  I  have  at  times  a  considerable  number  of  cows  bought 
as  strippers,  and  fattened  as  they  are  milked,  which  remain 
sometimes  in  m}^  stalls  eight  or  nine  months,  and  yield 
towards  the  close  but  five  quarts  per  daj'',  I  am  not  enabled 
to  state  with  accuracy  and  from  ascertained  data  the  ave- 
rage yield  per  year  of  my  cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes 
solely.  However,  from  what  occurs  at  grass-time,  when  the 
jneld  is  not  increased,  and  also  from  the  effects  of  my  treat- 
ment on  cows  which  I  buy,  giving  a  small  quantity,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  my  treatment  induces  a  good  yield  of 
milk. 

As  the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream  is 
not  of  such  particulai-  conseqvience,  I  have  not  given  equal 
attention  to  ascertain  their  relative  proportions.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  having  tested  this  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
I  found  14  to  16  oz.  per  quart,  but  cannot  call  to  mind  under 
what  treatment  this  took  place. 

On  questioning  mj' dairywoman,  in  December,  1854,  as 
to  the  proportion  of  cream  and  butter,  she  reported  nearly 
one  roll  of  25  oz.  of  butter  to  one  quart  of  cream.  I  looked 
upon  this  as  a  mistake.  On  its  accuracy  being  persisted 
in,  the  next  churning  was  carefullj'  observed,  with  a  like 
proportion.  My  dairy  cows  averaged  then  a  low  range  of 
milk  as  to  quantity— about  eight  quarts  each  per  day.  Six 
of  them,  in  a  forward  state  of  fatness,  were  intended  to  be 
dried  for  finishing  off  in  January  ;  but,  owing  to  the  s6ar- 
city  and  consequent  dearness  of  calving  cows,  I  kept  them 
on  in  milk  till  I  could  purchase  cows  to  replace  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  February  that  I  had  an  opportunitj'  of  doing 
so.  I  then  bought  four  cows  within  a  few  days  of  calving : 
they  were  but  in  inferior  condition,  and  yielded  largely  of 
milk.  Towards  the  close  of  February  and  March,  four  of 
my  own  dairy  sows,  in  full  condition,  likewise  calved. 
During  March,  three  of  the  six  which  had  continued  from 
December,  and  were  milked  nearly  up  to  the  day  of  sale, 
were  selected  by  the  butcher  as  fit  for  his  purpose.  Each 
churning  throughout  was  carefully  observed,  with  a  similar 
result,  varying  but  little  from  25  oz.  of  butter  per  quart  of 
cream;  on  Monday,  April  30,  16  quarts  of  cream  having 
yielded  16  rolls  (of  25  oz.  each)  of  butter.  Though  I  use 
artificial  means  of  raising  the  temperature  of  my  dair}-,  by 
the  application  of  hot  water  during  cold  weather,  yet,  my 
service-pipes  being  frozen  in  February,  I  was  unable  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  and  it  fell  to  45  deg.  Still  my 
cream,  though  slightly  affected,  was  peculiarly  rich,  yield- 
ing 22  oz.  of  butter  per  quart.  Throughout  April  the  pro- 
duce of  milk  from  my  15  dairj' cows  averaged  full  160  quarts 
per  day. 

My  cows  are  bought  in  the  neighbouring  markets  with  «. 
view  to  their  usefulness  and  profitableness.    The  breeds  of 


tiiis  district  have  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  short- 
horn, which  is  not  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  milk.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  during  the  time  these  observations 
have  been  continued  on  the  proportion  of  butter  from  cream, 
more  than  one-lialf  of  my  cows  have  been  changed. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  peculiar  richness  of  my 
cream  was  due  mainly  to  the  treatment  of  my  cows,  which 
I  have  sought  to  describe,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought 
not  to  keep  it  to  myself ;  inasmuch  as  these  results  of  my 
dairy  practice  not  only  afforded  matter  of  interest  to  the 
farmer,  but  were  fit  subjects  for  the  investigation  of  the 
physiologist  and  the  chemist.  Though  my  pretensions  to 
acquirements  in  their  instructions  are  but  slender,  they  are 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  acknowledge  benefit  in  seeking  to 
regulate  my  proceedings  by  their  rules. 

In  taking  off  the  cream  I  use  an  ordinary  shallow  skim- 
mer of  tin  perforated  Avith  holes,  through  which  any  milk 
gathered  in  skimming  escapes.  It  requires  care  to  clear 
the  cream  ;  and  even  wit"!  this  some  streakiness  is  observ- 
able on  the  surface  of  the  skimmed  milk.  The  milk  bowls 
iire  of  glazed  brown  earthenware,  common  in  this  district ; 
they  stand  on  a  base  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  expand  at  the 
surface  to  nearly  twice  that  width.  Four  to  five  quarts  are 
contained  in  each  bowl,  the  depth  being  four  to  five  inches 
at  the  centre.  The  churn  I  use  is  a  small  wooden  one, 
worked  by  hand,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  American 
principle.  I  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.  I 
have  forwarded  to  Professor  Way  a  small  sample  of  butter 
for  analysis  ;  15  quarts  of  cream  were  taken  out  of  the  cream 
jar,  and  churned  at  three  times  in  equal  portions — 

The  first  five  quarts  of  cream  gave..     127  oz.  of  butter. 
The  second  five        „  „        ..     125  „ 

The  third  flvG  „  »         ..     120^  „ 

37-4 

=  to  24f  oz.  per  quart. 
At  a  subsequent  churning  of  14  quarts  of  cream — 

The  first  seven  gave  7  rolls,  or 175  oz.  of  butler. 

The  second  seven  gave  7  rolls  2  oz.,  or...     177  „ 

852 
=  to  25  1-7  oz.  per  quart. 

On  testing  the  comparative  yield  of  butter  and  of  butter- 
milk, I  find  70  per  cent,  of  butter  to  30  per  cent,  of  butter- 
milk, thus  reversing  the  proportions  given  in  the  publica- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred.  An  analysis  of  my  butter 
by  Professor  Way  gives  — 

Pure  fat  or  oil 82  70 

Casein  or  curd      2.45 

Water  with  a  little  salt 14.85 

Total , 1 00.00 

The  only  analyses  of  this  material  which  I  find  in  the 
publications  in  my  hand  are  two  by  Professor  Way,  '  Jour- 
nal,' vol  xi.  p.  735,  "•  On  butter  by  the  common  and  by  the 
Devonshire  method;"  the  result  in  100  parts  being — 

Raw.  Scalded. 

Pure  butter.. 79.72  79.12 

Casein,  &c 3.3S  3.87 

Water  ., 10.90  17.51 

Total lOJ.OO  100.00 

The  foregoing  observation  of  dairy  results  was  continued 
up  to  grass  time  in  1855.  In  April  and  May  the  use  of 
artificial  means  was  discontinued  without  diminution  in  the 
yield  of  butter  or  richness  of  cream,  the  natural  temperature 
being  sufficient  to  maintain  that  of  my  dairy  at  54  deg. 
to  56  deg. 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  appearance  since  that  time. 
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In  the  summer  season,  whilst  my  cows  were  grazing  in  the 
open  pastures  during  the  day  and  housed  during  the  night, 
being  supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  ot  the  steamed  food 
each  morning  and  evening,  a  marked  change  occurred  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  cream;  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
somewhat  increased,  but  instead  of25oz.  of  butter  per  quart 
of  cream,  my  summer  cream  yielded  only  IC  oz.  per  quart. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  attribute  this  variation  in 
qualitj'  to  the  change  of  food  only  ;  it  is  commonly  observed 
by  dairj'-keepers  that  milk  during  the  warm  months  of 
summer  is  less  rich  in  butter,  owing  probably  to  the  greater 
restlessness  of  the  cows,  from  being  teased  by  flics,  &c.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that,  if  turning  out  during  the  warm 
months  be  at  all  advisable,  it  would  not  be  preferable  that 
this  should  take  place  during  the  night  instead  of  during 
the  day  time.  Towards  the  close  of  September,  when  the 
temperature  had  become  much  cooler  and  the  cows  were 
supplied  with  a  much  larger  quantitj-  of  the  steamed  food, 
results  appeared  verj^  similar  to  those  which  I  had  observed 
and  described  from  December  to  May,  1855.  During  the 
month  of  November  the  quality  was  tested  with  the  follow- 
ing result. 

From252  qts.  of  old  milk  were  taken  21  qts.  of  cream,  of 
which  20  were  churned,  and  produced  468  oz,  of  butter, 
which  shows  : — 

27.50  oz.  of  butter  for  16  qts.  of  new  milk. 
23.40  02.  „  each  qt.  of  cream. 

During  Maj',  1856,  m}'  cows  being  on  open  pasture  during 
the  day  were  supplied  with  two  full  feeds  of  the  steamed 
mixture,  together  with  a  supplj'  of  green  rape-plant  each 
morning  and  evening. 

The  result  was  that  from  .324  qts.  of  old  milk  23  qts.  of 
cream  were  skimmed,  of  which  22  were  churned  and  pro- 
duced 515  oz.  of  butter,  which  shows  : — 

24       oz.  of  butter  from  16  qts.  of  new  milk. 
22.41  oz.  „  each  qt.  of  cream. 

My  food  during  the  winter  season  1855-56  has  slightly 
varied  from  that  of  1854-55.  In  October  a  respectable 
maltster  in  this  village,  who  keeps  dairy  cows,  asked  me  to 
purchase  malt  coombs,  of  which  he  had  a  surplus.  Having 
learnt  from  him  on  inquiry  that  from  the  use  of  them  he 
obtained  a  larger  yield  of  milk,  without  detriment  to  the 
condition  of  his  cows,  I  was  led  to  think  that  they  con- 
tained a  considerable  per  centage  of  albuminous  matter.  I 
took  some  on  trial  and  forwarded  a  sample  for  analysis, 
which  I  supply,  together  with  one  of  bran  : — 


Malt  Coombs. 

Moisture S.2I 

Oil 2.96 

Albuminous  matter 23.87 

Starch,  sugar,  &c 45.94 

Woody  fibre 18.80 

Mineral  matter 5.22 


Brak. 

Moisture 12.85 

Oil 5.56 

Albuminous  matter  13.80 

Ash*  6.11 

Other  constituents 61.68 


J.  T.  Way.  lflO.09        Anderson.  ICO.OO 

*  The  ash  contains  50  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

I  have  used  malt  coombs,  together  with  bran,  half  and 
half,  during  the  present  season.  Having  a  larger  stock 
than  the  year  before,  with  about  an  equal  (juantity  of  hay 
and  less  of  roots,  I  reduced  the  allowance  of  tlie  former  from 
12  lbs.  to  9  lbs.,  and  that  of  mangel  from  SC  lbs.  to  28  lbs. 
per  day.  I  gave  also  1  lb.  of  rapccake  additional  to  each, 
C  lbs.  in  lieu  of  5  lbs.  On  this  fare,  and  with  such  changes 
of  cows  as  were  called  for,  my  yield  of  milk,  of  which  a 
register  is  kept,  ranged  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  .lanuary,  at  160  to  164  quarts 
per  day  from  18  cows,  being  fully  9  quarts  per  day  from 


each  cow.    Their  improvement  in  condition  will  appear 

from  the  following  table : — 

Per 

Stall  A.     Weight.  Weight.  week 

1855.      cwt.  qr. lbs.  1856.  cwt.qr.  lbs.  lbs.    lbs. 

1.0ct,9,     10    3    0  Jan.  29  II    3    0  Gain  in  16weeks  1 12      7 

2.  Oct.  9,      9     3    0        „  9     3     0       „        „       „       „ 

8.  Oct.  9,     10     1     0        „        11     0     OC    „        „       „        84      5J 

4.  Dec. 3,     10    0     0        „        10    0  12      „         8     „        12       I4 

5.  Jan.l,     10    0    0        „        10     0  16C    „         4    „        16      4 

6.  Oct.  9,       9     0     0        „  9     3     0       „        16     „        84      5J 

7.  Oct.  9,      9     2     0        „  9    3  20c    „        16     „        48      3 

Per 

week 
lbs. 

1 


14 

4 

H 

7 
7 

3i 
84 


Stall  B.  Weight.  Weight. 

1855.  cwt.qr.lbs.  1856.  cwt.qr.lhs.  lbs. 

1.  Oct.  9,  11     I     0  Jan.  29  12  2  20  Gain  in  16  weeks  160 

2.  „  11     1     0  „  12  1     0       „         „      „  112 
8.      „  ,.  „  9  2    0  Newly  calved. 

4.  „  10    2    0  „  13  2    0  Gaininl6weeks224 

5.  „  9     2    0  „  1)  0     8C    „         ,,      „  64 

6.  „  11     0    0  „  11  3     0       „        „      „  81 

7.  Jan.  1,  9     2    0  „  9  3    0,,          4      „  28 

8.  Oct.  9,  10     1     0  „  11  1     0       „        16     „  112 

9.  Dec.  3,  11     1     0  .,  11  2     CC    „          8      „  2^ 

10.  Oct.  9,  8     3  18  „  9  1   16C    „        IS      „  56 

11,  „  9    3    0  „  10  3  16      „       16     „  128      B 

The  cows,  No.  2  and  No.  7,  stall  A,  calved  in  September. 
Soon  after  calving  each  yielded  20  quarts  per  day.  On 
their  first  weighing.  No.  2  weighed  9  cwt.  3  qrs. ;  No.  7, 
9  cwt.  2  qrs.  At  the  next.  No.  2  had  lost  28  lbs. ;  No.  7 
had  exactly  maintained  its  weight.  On  this  being  dis- 
covered, the  attendant  was  ordered  to  give  No.  2  a  little 
bean-meal  in  addition.  At  the  e.xpiration  of  1 6  weeks  No.- 
2  gave  16  quarts.  No  7  12  quarts  per  day,  their  respective 
weights  were— No.  2,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.,  having  regained  her 
weight,  andNo.7,9  cwt.  3  qrs,  201bs,  having  gained  48  lbs. 
Eight  weeks  later,  with  a  reduced  yield  of  milk,  No.  2 
weighed  10  cwt.,  having  gained  28  lbs.  ;  No.  7,  104  lbs., 
from  the  time  of  calving.  No.  2  was  free  from  calf;  No.  7 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  calf;  five  others,  also  marked  C, 
were  in  like  state  of  incipient  calf. 

No,  4,  stall  B,  which  shows  the  greatest  gain,  was  far 
advanced  in  calf,  giving  but  little  milk, 

Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  11,  in  stall  B,  which  had  gained  re- 
spectively 85  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  7  lbs.,  8  lbs.  per  week,  were 
in  course  of  fattening.  I  do  not  keep  a  separate  account  of 
the  yield  of  each  cow :  the  average  yield  of  this  class  during 
the  16  weeks  will  .have  been  about  8  quarts  per  day  each  ; 
those  gaining  at  a  less  rate  per  week — Nos.  4,  5,  &c.  in  stall 
A,  and  9,  10,  &c.  in  stall  B — may  be  reckoned  as  giving  a 
greater  yield  of  milk. 

In  February  and  March,  1856,  four  cows  which  had  calved 
at  the  like  period  of  1855,  were  sold  as  fat  for  £19  15s, 
each  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  1856,  I  bought  cows  of  equal 
quality  and  capability,  dry,  or  giving  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  under  ordinary  treatment,  at  £1 1  to  £13  each,  to  fatten 
which  will  require  six  months.  My  cows  thus  fatted  have 
the  repute  of  killing  well,  and  I  am  enabled  to  obtain  the 
top  price  of  the  day  ;  of  the  four  sold  in  February  and 
March,  the  purchasers  have  supplied  me  with  the  weight  of 
loose  fat. 

Mr.  Lupton,  Burley,      150  Its.  loose  fat,  live  weight  14  cwt. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Bradford,  152    „        „  „  12    „    2  qr. 

„  ,.  1^52    ,,        „  „  11    „     1   „ 

»  >,  90    ..        >.  „  11     »    3    >f 

It  will  be  observed  that  No,  2,  stall  A,  with  an  average 
yield  of  milk  of  18  quarts  per  day,  maintained  her  weight 
during  16  weeks;  whilst  No.  7,  with  an  average  yield  of 
16  quarts  per  day,  gained  48  lbs.  in  the  like  time.  Taking 
Haidlen's  analysis  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  the  cow  No. 
2  will  have  given  off  in  casein  2^  lbs.  per  day,  equal  to 
15=1  lbs.  per  week,  which  represents  the  albumen  of  9  lbs. 
per  day,  or  63  lbs.  per  week,  of  feeding  substances  contain- 
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ing  25  per  cent,  of  this  matter.  The  bulky  food  I  liave 
described,  straw,  roots,  and  haj',  with  rape-cake  Gibs., malt 
combs  1  lb.,  bran  1  lb.,  and  bean-meal  2  lbs.— have  sufficed 
for  this,  and  have  also  maintained  the  weight  or  condition 
of  the  cow. 

The  six  cows,  giving  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  IG 
weeks,  will  have  given  off  per  day  1  lb.  of  dry  casein,  erpuil 
to  7  lbs.  per  week,  and  may  have  assimilated  in  dry  fibrine 
1  lb.,  equal  to  4^  lbs.  of  tiesh ;  these  together  represent  .5  lbs. 
per  day,  or  35  lbs.  per  week,  of  food  containing  "2,5  per  cent, 
of  albumen.  As  this  class  of  animals  have  been  supplied 
with  7  to  8  lbs.  per  day  of  such  substances,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  their  excrement  has  been  richer  in  nitrogen  than  that 
of  No.  2. 

If  we  allow  a  gain  of  weight  of  16  lbs.  per  week,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  attained  on  the  average  by  fattening, 
and  reckon  12  of  this  as  flesh  or  lean  beef,  equal  to  2.70 
per  week,  or  .39  per  day,  of  dry  fibrinc,  it  will  represent 
1-.5G  lbs.  per  da}%  or  10.92  lbs.  per  week  for  what  is  assimi- 
lated in  the  fattening  process  beyond  what  is  adequate  for 
maintenance. 

I  adduce  these  calculations  in  corroboration  of  my  propo- 
sition that  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  more  especial  value 
for  the  production  of  milk  than  for  fattening  or  beef- making. 

There  is  doubtless  some  standard  of  food  adapted  to  the 
constitution  and  purposes  of  animals,  combining  with  bulk 
a  due  proportion  of  elements  of  respiration,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  &c.,  together  with  those  of  nutrition,  viz.,  nitroge- 
nous compounds,  phosphates  and  other  minerals ;  nor  can 
we  omit  oil  or  fot-forming  substances;  for  however  we  may 
be  disposed  to  leave  to  philosophy  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  sugar,  starch,  &c.  are  convertible  into  fat,  yet  I 
think  I  shall  not  offend  the  teacherof  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try b_v  stating  that  the  more  closely  the  elements  of  food 
resemble  those  in  the  animal  and  its  product,  the  more 
efficacious  will  such  food  be  for  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used. 

Sugar,  starch,  &c.  vary  very  considerably  in  form  and 
proportion  from  vegetable  oils,  which  closely  resemble 
animal  fats. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  plants  have  a  two-fold  function 
to  perform,  viz.,  to  serve  as  food  for  animals  and  also  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  like  plants,  and  that  after  having 
undergone  the  process  of  digestion  the}-  retain  only  one-half 
or  one-third  af  their  value  as  manure,  the  importance  of 
affording  a  due  lutnot  excessive  supply  of  each  element  of  food 
essential  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  animal  will  be 
evident.  If  we  fall  short,  the  result  will  be  imperfect ;  if 
we  supply  in  excess,  it  will  entail  waste  and  loss. 

Linseed  and  rape  cake  resemble  each  other  very  closely 
in  chemical  composition ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  used  for 
manure,  and  its  price  ranges  usually  about  half  that  of  linseed 
cake.  In  substances  poorer  in  nitrogen,  and  with  more  of 
starch,  gum,  oil,  &c.,  the  disparity  in  value  as  food  and  as 
manure  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

During  the  present  season  ]\Ir.  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin, 
and  ]\Ir.  Gausange,  whois  tenant  of  a  large  royal  domain  near 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  which  he  keeps  about  1 50  dairy 
cows,  have  been  my  visitors.  These  gentlemen  have  col- 
lected statistics  in  dairy  countries  through  which  they  have 
travelled.  I  learnt  from  them  that  in  Mecklenburg,  Prus- 
sia, Holland,  &c.,  14  quarts  of  milk  yield,  on  the  average, 
1  lb.  of  butter;  in  rare  instances  12  quarts  are  found  to 
yield  1  lb.  Both  attach  great  importance  to  the  regulation  ot 
the  temperature.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  tells  me  that  the  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  draft' (distiller's  refuse)  requires  a  higher 


temperature  to  induce  its  yield  of  butter  than  tliat  from 
cows  supplied  with  other  food. 

On  inquiry  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  find  it  is  com- 
puted that  each  quart  at  a  milking  represents  1  lb.  of  butter 
per  week.  Thus  a  cow  which  gives  4  quarts  at  each  milking 
will  yield  in  butter  4  lbs.  per  week,  or  from  5G  quarts  C4  oz. 
of  butter,  or  from  1 4  quarts  of  milk  1  lb.  of  butter.  Taking 
the  winter  produce  alone,  it  is  lower  than  this  ;  the  cream 
from  my  neighbour's  cows,  who  use  common  food,  hay, 
straw,  and  oats,  somewhat  resembles  milk  in  consistenc}-, 
and  requires  three  to  four  hours,  sometimes  more,  in  churn- 
ing. On  one  occasion  a  neighbouring  dairywoman  sent  to 
borrow  my  churn,  being  unable  to  make  butter  with  her 
own  ;  I  did  not  inquire  the  result.  If  she  had  sent  her 
cow,  I  could  in  the  course  of  a  week  have  insured  her 
cream  which  would  make  butter  in  half  an  hour.  These 
dairy  people  usually  churn  during  winter  in  their  kitchen, 
or  other  room  with  a  fire.  Each  of  them  states  that  from 
bean  or  oat  meal  used  during  winter  as  an  auxiliary  food, 
they  derive  a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  whilst  those  who 
have  tried  linseed  oil  have  perceived  no  benefit  from  it. 

My  own  cream  during  the  winter  season  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  paste  or  thick  treacle.  When  the  jar  is  full,  a 
rod  of  2  feet  long,  when  dipped  into  the  cream  to  half  its 
length,  stand  erect.  If  I  take  out  a  teacup-full  in  the  eve- 
ning and  let  it  stand  till  next  morning,  a  penny  piece  laid 
on  its  surface  will  not  sink ;  on  taking  it  oft'  I  find  the  un- 
derside partially  spotted  with  cream.  The  churnings  are 
performed  in  a  room  without  fire,  at  a  temperature  in  winter 
of  43  deg.  to  45deg.,and  occupy  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Several  who  have  adopted  my  system  have  reported 
similar  effects— an  increase  in  the  quantity  with  a  complete 
change  as  to  richness  of  quality,  I  select  from  these  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  a  tenant-farmer  residing  at  Riple}',  in  York- 
shire, who  at  my  request  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wharfdale  Agricultural  Society  that  he  and  a  neighbour  of 
his,  being  inconvenienced  from  a  deficient  yield  of  milk, 
had  agreed  to  try  my  mode  of  feeding,  and  provided  them- 
selves with  a  steaming  apparatus.  This  change  of  treat- 
ment took  place  in  Februar}',  1855.     I  quote  his  words  : — 

"  In  about  five  days  I  noticed  a  great  change  in  my  milk, 
the  cows  yielded  2  quarts  each  per  day  more,  but  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  the  change  in  the  quality;  instead  of 
poor  winter  cream  and  butter,  they  assumed  the  appearance 
and  character  of  rich  summer  produce,  it  only  lequired  20 
minutes  for  churning,  instead  of  two  to  three  hours  ;  there 
was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter, 
of  which,  however,  I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice. 
My  neighbour's  cow  gave  3  quarts  per  day  in  addition,  and 
her  milk  was  so  changed  in  appearance  that  th-j  consumers 
to  whom  he  sold  it  became  quite  anxious  to  know  the 
cause." 

My  dairy  is  but  6  feet  wide  by  15  long,  and  12  high ;  at 
one  end  (to  the  north)  is  a  trellis  window,  at  the  other  an 
inner  door  which  opens  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  another 
door  near  to  this  which  opens  into  the  churning-room, 
having  also  a  northern  aspect ;  both  doors  are  near  the 
south  end  of  the  dair^'.  Along  each  side,  and  the  north 
end,  two  shelves  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  one  15 
inches  above  the  other ;  2  feet  higher  is  another  shelf, 
somewhat  narrower  but  of  like  length,  which  is  covered 
with  charcoal,  whose  properties  as  H  deodorizer  are  suffi- 
ciently established.  The  lower  shelves  being 2  feet  3  inches 
wide,  the  interval  or  passage  between  is  only  1  foot  G  inches. 
On  each  tier  of  shelves  is  a  shallow  wooden  cistern  lined 
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witli  thill  sheet-lead,  Iiaving  a  rim  at  the  edges  3  inches 
high.  These  cisterns  incline  downwards  slightlj'  towards 
the  window,  and  contain  water  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  kitchen  each  tier  of  cisterns  is  sup- 
plied with  two  taps,  one  for  cold  water  in  summer,  the 
other  with  hot  for  winter  use.  At  the  end  next  the  north 
window  is  a  plug  or  hollow  tube,  with  holes  perforated  at 
such  an  elevation  as  to  take  the  water  before  it  flows  over 
the  cistern. 

During  the  summer  the  door  towards  the  kitchen  is 
closed,  and  an  additional  door  is  fixed  against  it,  with  an 
interval  between  well  packed  with  straw ;  a  curtain  of  stout 
calico  hangs  before  the  trellis  window,  which  is  dipped  in 
salt-water,  and  kept  wet  during  the  whole  day  by  cold 
water  spurted  over  it  from  a  gutta-percha  tube.  On  the 
milk  being  brought  in  it  is  emptied  into  bowls.  Some  time 
after  these  bowls  (of  which  a  description  is  given  in  a 
former  part  of  this)  have  been  placed  on  the  cistern,  the 
cold-water  taps  are  turned  till  the  water  rises  through  the 
perforated  tube,  and  flows  through  a  waste  pipe  into  the 
sewer.  The  taps  are  then  closed,  so  as  to  allmv  a  slight 
trickling  of  water,  which  continues  through  the  day.  By 
these  means  I  reduce  the  temperature,  as  compared  with 
that  outside  the  window,  by  "20  deg.  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
allow  the  milk  to  stand  till  the  cream  has  risen,  and  keep 
the  skimmed  milk  sweet,  for  which  I  obtain  Id.  per  quart. 

Having  heard  complaints  daring  very  hot  weather  of 
skimmed  milk,  which  had  left  my  dairy  perfectly  sweet, 
being  affected  so  as  to  curdle  in  cooking  on  being  carried 
into  the  village,  I  caused  covers  of  thick  calico  (the  best  of 
our  fabrics  for  retaining  moisture)  to  be  made  ;  these  are 
dipped  in  salt-water  and  then  drawn  over  the  whole  of  the 
tin  milk  cans:  the  contrivance  is  quite  succesful,  and  it  is 
in  great  favour  with  the  consumers.  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  complaint  since  I  adopted  it. 

Finding  my  butter  rather  soft  in  hot  weather  I  un- 
covered a  draw-well,  which  I  had  not  used  since  I  intro- 
duced water-works  for  the  supply  of  the  village  and  my 
o^vn  premises.  On  lowering  a  thermometer  down  the  Avell 
to  a  depth  of  28  feet,  I  found  it  indicated  a  temperature  of 
43  deg. — that  on  the  surface  being  70  deg.  I  first  let  down 
the  butter,  which  was  somewhat  improved,  but  afterwards 
the  cream  ;  for  this  purpose  I  procured  a  moveable  wind- 
lass, with  a  rope  of  the  required  length  ;  the  cream-jar  is 
placed  in  a  basket  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  suspended  on  the 
rope,  and  let  down  the  evening  previous  to  churning.  It  is 
drawn  up  early  next  morning  and  immediately^  churned  ; 
by  this  means  the  churning  occupies  about  the  same  time  as 
in  winter,  and  the  butter  is  of  like  consistencj\ 

The  advantage  I  derive  from  this  is  such  that,  rather 
than  be  without  it,  I  should  prefer  sinking  a  well  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  a  like  temperature. 

When  winter  approaches,  the  open  trellis  window  to  the 
north  is  closed,  an  additional  shutter  being  fixed  outside, 
and  the  interval  between  this  and  an  inner  shutter  closely 
packed  with  straw  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and  cold; 
the  door  to  the  kitchen  is  at  the  same  time  unclosed  to 
admit  warmth.  Before  the  milk  is  brought  from  the  cow- 
house the  dairymaid  washes  the  bowls  well  with  hot  water, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  take  off  the  chili  but  not  to  -warm 
them  ;  the  milk  is  brought  in  as  milked,  and  is  passed 
through  a  sile  into  the  bowls,  which  are  then  placed  on  the 
cistern.  A  thermomefer,  with  its  bulb  immersed  in  the 
milk,  denotes  a  temperature  of  about  .00  deg.  The  hot 
water  is  applied  immediately  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg. 
or  upwards,  and  continues  to  flow  for  about  five  minutes, 


when  the  supply  is  exhausted.  The  bowls  being  of  thick 
earthenware — a  slow  conductor— this  does  not  heighten  the 
temperature  of  the  milk.  The  cooling,  however,  is  thereby 
retarded,  as  I  find  the  milk,  after  standing  four  hours, 
maintains  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  This  application  of 
hot  water  is  renewed  at  each  milking  to  the  new  milk,  but 
not  repeated  to  the  same  after  it  has  cooled.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  dairy  is  momentarily  increased  to  above  60  deg., 
but  speedily  subsides,  the  average  temperature  being  5'2  deg. 
to  56  deg. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chumings  in  summer  and 
winter  occupy  half-an-hour  or  upwards ;  by  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  I  could  easily  churn  in  half  the 
time,  but  I  should  thereby  injure  the  qualitj'  of  the  butter. 
Vv''hen  the  butter  has  come,  and  gathered  into  a  mass,  it  is 
taken,  together  with  the  buttermilk,  .out  of  the  churn, 
which  is  rinced  with  water;  the  butter  is  then  placed  again 
in  the  churn,  vdih  a  quantity  of  cold  spring  water  in  which 
salt  has  been  dissolved,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  quart  of 
cream;  after  a  few  minutes'  churning,  the  butter  is  again 
taken  out;  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  washed  assumes 
a  whitish  appearance.  By  this  process  the  salt  is  equally 
diffused  through  the  butter,  which  requires  little  manipula- 
tion, and  is  freed  from  a  portion  of  caseous  matter.  A 
recent  analysis  of  ray  butter  shows  only  1'07  instead  of 
2'45  per  cent,  of  casein,  as  before  ;  that  it  ranks  as  choice 
may  be  inferred,  when  I  state  that  my  purchaser  willingly 
gives  me  Id.  per  roll  more  than  the  highest  price  in  Otley 
market,  and  complains  that  I  do  not  supply  him  with  a 
greater  quantitj'. 

In  this  dairj%  of  the  small  dimensions  I  have  described, 
my  produce  of  butter  reaches  at  times  60  to  70  lbs.  per 
week.  Though  the  size  may  appear  inconveniently  small, 
yet  I  beg  to  remark  on  the  greater  facility  of  regulating 
the  temperature  of  a  small  in  comparison  with  a  large 
dairy.  This  difficulty  will  be  found  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  heighten  than  depress 
the  temperature. 

I  have  cooked  or  steamed  my  food  for  several  years.  It 
will  be  observed  that  I  blend  bean-straw,  bran  and  malt 
combs,  as  flavouring  materials,  with  oat  or  other  straw  and 
rape-cake :  the  effect  of  steaming  is  to  volatilize  the 
essential  oils,  in  which  the  flavour  resides,  and  diffuse  them 
through  the  mess.  The  odour  arising  from  it  resembles 
that  observed  from  the  process  of  malting :  this  imparts 
relish  to  the  mess,  and  induces  the  cattle  to  eat  it  greedily  ; 
in  addition  to  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  renders 
the  food  more  easy  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  I  use 
this  process  with  advantage  for  fattening,  when  I  am  defi- 
cient in  roots.  With  the  same  mixed  straw  and  oat-shells, 
3  to  4  lbs.  each  of  rape-cake,  and  j  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  but 
without  roots,  I  have  fattened  more  than  30  heifers  and 
cows  free  from  milk,  from  March  up  the  early  part  of  May; 
their  gain  has  averaged  fully  14  lbs.  each  per  week — a 
result  I  could  not  have  looked  for  from  the  same  materials 
if  uncooked ;  this  process  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering linseed  oil  less  of  a  laxative,  but  cannot  drive  off  any 
portion  of  the  fattening  oils,  to  volatilize  which  requires  a 
very  high  temperature.  My  experience  of  the  benefits  of 
steaming  is  such,  that  if  I  were  deprived  of  it  I  could  not 
continue  to  feed  with  satisfaction. 

I  have  weighed  my  fattening  cattle  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  my  milch  cows  for  more  than  two  years ;  this  practice 
en.ables  me  at  once  to  detect  any  deficiency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  animals ;  it  gives  also  a  stimulus  to  the  feeders, 
who  attend  at  the  weighings,  and  who  are  desirous  that  the 
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cattle  entrusted  to  tbeir  care  sliould  bear  a  comparison  with 
their  rivals.  Another  obvious  advantage  is  in  avoiding  all 
cavils  respecting  the  weight  by  my  purchasers,  who,  having 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  tlie  quality  of  the  animal,  now 
ask  and  obtain  the  most  recent  weighing.  The  usual  com- 
putation for  a  well-fed,  but  not  over  fat  beast,  is,  live  to 
dead  weight  as  21  to  \2,  or  100  to  57  l-7th,  with  such 
raodificatious  as  suggest  themselves  by  appearances. 

Though  many  discussions  have  taken  place  on  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  the  not  less  important  branch  of  dairy  treat- 
ment has  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected.  I  therefore 
venture  to  call  attention  to  considerations  which  have  arisen 
from  observations  in  my  own  practice,  affecting  the 
chemistry  and  physiology,  or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of 
feeding.  That  1  am  seeking  aid  from  its  guidance  will  be 
apparent,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  be- 
yond the  satisfaction  from  the  better  understanding  of  mj 
business,  I  have  latterly  derived  more  benefit  or  profit  from 
examination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  materials  of 
food  than  from  the  treatment  or  feeding  experiments  of 
otiiers  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  So  persuaded 
am  I  of  the  advantage  of  this,  that  I  do  not  feel  satisfied 
to  continue  the  use  of  any  material,  with  the  composition 
of  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  without  resorting  to  the 
Societj-'s  Laboratory  for  an  analysis. 

To  one  leading  feature  of  my  practice  I  attach  the  greatest 
importance — the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of  my  cows, 
giving  a  large  yield  of  milk.  I  am  enabled,  by  the  addition 
of  bean-meal  in  proportion  to  the  greater  yield  of  milk,  to 
avert  the  loss  of  condition  in  those  giving  16  to  18  quarts 
per  day  ;  whilst  on  those  giving  a  less  yield,  and  in  health, 
I  invariabl}'  effect  an  improvement.  Nos.  2  and  7,  in 
stall  A,  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  results  from  my 
treatment. 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the  disposition  of  a 
cow  to  apply  her  food  rather  to  her  milk  than  to  her  main- 
tenance and  improvement,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the 
milk  of  a  cow  gaining  flesh  will  not  be  deficient  either  in 
casein  or  butter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  bean-meal  in 
increasing  the  quantitj^  of  butter :  I  learn  also,  from  ob- 
servant dairymen  who  milk  their  own  cows,  and  carry 
their  butter  to  market,  that  their  baskets  are  never  so  well 
filled  as  when  their  cows  feed  on  green  clover,  which,  as 
dry  material,  is  nearly  as  rich  in  albumen  as  beans,  I  am 
also  told,  by  those  who  have  used  green  rape  plant,  that  it 
produces  milk  rich  in  butter.  From  this  wo  may  infer 
that  albuminous  matter  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  food  of  the  milch  cow,  and  that  any  deficiencj'  in  the 
supply  of  this  will  be  attended  with  loss  of  condition,  and 
a  consequent  diminution  in  the  quality  of  her  milk. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  can  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  butter  in  milk  more  than  that  of  casein,  or  other 
solid  parts.  From  several,  who  have  adopted  my  treat- 
ment, I  learn  that,  on  substituting  rapecake  for  beans,  they 
perceive  an  increased  richness  in  their  milk.  Mr.  T. 
Garnett,  of  Clitheroe,  who  has  used  bean-meal  largely  as 
an  auxiliary  food  for  milch  cows  during  the  winter  season, 
tells  me  that,  when  rapecake  is  substituted,  his  dairymaid, 
without  being  informed,  perceives  the  change  from  the  in- 
creased richness  of  the  milk.  Mr.  Garnett  has  also  used 
linseed-cake  in  like  quantity  •,  still,  his  dairy  people  prefer 
rape-cake. 

Mr.  Whelon,  of  Lancaster,  who  keeps  two  milch  cows 
for  his  own  use,  to  which  he  gave  bean-meal  and  bran  as 
auxiliaries,  has  recently  substituted  rape-cake  for  bean- 


meal.    He  informed  me  that  in  a  week  he  perceived  a 
change  in  the  richness  of  the  milk,  with  an  increase  of 

butter. 

The  vegetable  oils  arc  of  two  distinct  classes — the  drying 
or  setting  represented  by  linseed,  the  unctuous  represented 
by  rape-oil.  They  consist  of  two  proximate  elements — 
margerine  and  olein :  in  all  probability  they  will  vary  in 
their  proportion  of  these  ;  but  in  what  degree,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Though  the  agricultural  chemists 
make  no  distinction,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  between  these 
two  classes  of  oils,  the  practitioners  in  medicine  use  them 
for  distinct  purposes.  Cod-liver  oil  has  been  long  used  for 
pulmonary  comi)laints  :  latterlj-,  olive,  almond,  and  rape- 
oils  are  being  employed  as  substitutes.  These  are  all  of 
the  unctuous  class  of  oils.  Mr,  Rhind,  the  intelligent 
medical  practitioner  of  this  village,  called  my  attention  to 
some  experiments  by  Dr.  Leared,  published  in  the  Medical 
Times,  July  21st,  1855,  with  olein  alone,  freed  from  mar- 
gerine, which  showed  marked  superiority  in  the  effect ; 
aad  I  now  learn  from  Mr.  Rhind  that  he  is  at  present 
using  with  success  the  pure  olein,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Price  and  Co.  from  cocoa-nut  oil,  one  of  the  unctuous 
class.  That  linseed,  and  others  of  the  drying  oils,  are 
used  in  medicine  for  a  very  different  purpose,  it  seems  un- 
necessarj-  to  state. 

The  olein  of  oil  is  known  to  be  more  easy  of  consump- 
tion and  more  available  for  respiration  than  margerine — a 
property  to  which  its  use  in  medicine  may  be  attributable.* 
If  we  examine  the  animal  fats,  tallow,  suet,  and  other  fat, 
they  are  almost  wholly  of  the  solid  class,  stearine  or  mar- 
gerine, closely  resembling  or  identical  with  the  margerine 
in  plants ;  v/hilst  butter  is  composed  of  olein  and  mar- 
gerine, combining  both  the  proximate  elements  found  in 
vegetable  oils. 

It  seems  worthy  of  remark  that  a  cow  can  yield  a  far 
greater  weight  of  butter  than  she  can  store  up  in  solid  fat. 
Numerous  instances  occur  where  a  cow  gives  off  21bs.  of 
butter  per  day,  or  141bs.  per  week,  whilst  half  that  quan- 
tity will  probably  rarely  be  laid  on  in  fat.  If  you  allow  a 
cow  to  gain  161bs.  per  week,  and  reckon  7  for  fat,  there 
will  only  remain  91bs.  for  flesh,  or,  deducting  the  mois- 
ture, scarcely  31bs.  (2.97)  per  week,  equal  to  .42,  or  less 
than  half-a-pound  per  day,  of  dry  fibrine. 

The  analyses  of  butter  show  a  very  varying  proportion 
of  olein  and  margerine  fats.  Summer  butter  usually  con- 
tains of  olein  60,  and  margerine  40  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
winter  butter  these  proportions  are  reversed,  being  40  of 
olein  to  60  of  margerine.  By  ordinary  treatment  the 
quantity  of  butter  during  winter  is  markedly  inferior :  the 
common  materials  for  dair3--cows  in  winter  are  straw  with 
turnips  or  mangel,  hay  alone,  or  haj'  with  mangel.  If  we 
examine  these  materials,  we  find  them  deficient  in  oil,  or  in 
starch,  sugar,  &c.  If  a  cow  consume  2  stones,  or  2Rlbs.,  of 
hay  a-day,  which  is  probably  more  than  she  can  be  in- 
duced to  eat  on  an  average,  it  will  be  equal  in  dry  material 
to  more  than  lOOlbs.  of  young  grass,  vrhich  will  also  satisfy 
a  cow.  That  lOOlbs.  of  young  grass  will  yield  more 
butter,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  281bs.  of  hay 
will  be  equal  in  albuminous  matter  and  in  oil  to  the  lOOlbs. 
of  grass  ;  but  in  the  element  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  there  is 
a  marked  difference.  During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the 
starch  and  sugar  are  converted  into  woody  fibre,  in  which 
form  they  are  scarcely  digestible  or  available  for  respira- 
tion.    It   seems,  then,  not  improbable  that,  when  a  cow  is 

•  See  "  Lehman's  Physiologioal  Chemistpy." 
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supplied  with  hay  onlj',  she  will  consume  some  portion  of 
the  olein  oil  for  respiration,  and  yield  a  less  quantity  of 
butter,  poorer  in  oleih. 

Per  Cent. 
If  you  assume  summer  butter  to  contain  of  olein  ....  60 
„  „  of  margerine  40 

100 
3G 


If  the  cow  consume  of  the  olem  

The  quantity  of  butter  will  be  reduced  from  100  to....  64 

And  (he  proportions  will  then  be— of  olein    40 

„  ,,  of  margerine  ....  60 

100 
If  you  supplj'  turnips  or  mangel  with  haj',  the  cow  will 
consume  less  of  hay:  you  thereby  substitute  a  material 
richer  in  sugar,  &c.,  and  poorer  in  oil.  Each  of  these  ma- 
terials in  the  quantitj'  a  cow  can  consume  is  deficient  in 
the  supply  of  albumen  necessary  to  keep  up  the  condition 
of  an  animal  giving  a  full  yield  of  milk.  To  effect  this, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  or  concentrated  sub- 
stances of  food,  rich  in  albuminous  matter. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that 
practical  farmers  should  apply  themselves  to  the  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  in  the  art  of  chemical  investigations  : 
this  is  more  properly  the  occupation  of  the  professor  of 
science.  The  following  experiment,  however,  seems  worth 
mentioning.  On  several  occasions,  during  winter,  I  pro- 
cured samples  of  butter  from  my  next  neighbour :  on 
placing  these,  with  a  like  quantity  of  mj'  own,  in  juxta- 
position before  the  fire,  my  butter  melted  with  far  greater 
rapidity — by  no  means  an  unsafe  test  of  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  olein. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  our  natural  and  other 
grasses  has  hitherto  scarcely  had  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  The  most  valuable  information  on  this  subject 
is  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Way  on  the  nutritive  and 
fattening  properties  of  the  grasses,  in  vol.  xiv.,  p.  171,  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  These  grasses 
were  nearly  all  analyzed  at  the  flowering  time,  a  stage  at 
which  no  occupier  of  grass-land  would  expect  so  favourable 
a  result  in  fattening.  We  much  prefer  pastures  with 
young  grass  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  sufficient  to 
afford  a  good  bite.  With  a  view  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  difference  of  composition  of  the  like  grasses  at  different 
sta'^es  of  growth,  I  sent  to  Professor  Way  a  specimen  of 
the  first  crop  of  hay,  cut  in  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
grass  was  in  the  early  stage  of  flowering,  and  one  of  after- 
math, cut,  towards  the  close  of  September,  from  the  same 
meadow,  the  analyses  of  which  I  give : 


HAT,  FIRST   CROP. 

Moisture    12  02 

Albuminous  matter  . . .  9.24 

Oil  and  fatty  matter  ..  2  68 

Starcli,  gura,  sugar  ...  39.75 

Wody  fibre    27  41 

Mineral  matter  8.90 


AFTERMATH    HAY. 

Moisture 11.87 

Oil  and  fatty  matter  ..  6.84 

Albuminous  matter    ..  9.84 

Starch,  gum,  sugar    ..  42.25 

Woody  fibre 19.77 

Mineral  matter 9.43 


100.00  100.00 

A  comparison  between  these  will  show  a  much  greater 
per-centage  of  woody  fibre — 27.41  in  the  first  crop,  to 
19.77  in  the  aftermath.  The  most  remarkable  difference, 
however,  is  in  the  proportion  of  oil,  being  2.()0  in  the  first 
crop,  to  C.84  in  the  aftermath. 

On  inquiry  from  an  observant  tenant  of  a  small  dairy- 
farm  of  mine,  who  has  frequently  used  aftermath  hay,  I 
learn  that,  as  compared  with  the  first  crop,  he  finds  it  in- 
duce a  greater  yield  of  milk,  but  attended  with  some  im- 
poverishment in  the  condition  of  the  cow,  and  that  he  uses 


it  without  addition  of  turnips  or  other  roots,  which  he 
gives  when  using  hay  of  the  first  crop— an  answer  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  might  be  expected  from  its  chemical 
composition. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  presumed  that  the  quickness  of 
growth  will  materially  affect  the  composition  of  grasses,  as 
well  as  of  other  vegetables.  Your  gardener  will  tell  you 
that,  if  radishes  are  slow  in  growth,  they  will  be  tough  and 
woody ;  that  asparagus  melts  in  eating,  like  butter ;  and 
salad  is  crisp,  when  grown  quickly.  The  same  effect  will, 
I  apprehend,  be  found  in  grasses  of  slow  growth  :  they 
will  contain  more  of  woody  fibre,  with  less  of  starch  or 
sugar.  The  quality  of  butter  grown  on  poor  pastures  is 
characterised  by  greater  solidity  than  on  rich-feeding  pas- 
tures :  the  cows,  having  to  travel  over  more  space,  require  a 
greater  supply  of  the  elements  of  respiration,  whilst  the 
grasses  grown  on  these  poor  pastures  contain,  in  all  proba- 
bility, less  of  these  in  a  digestible  form  a.xai\ah\e  for  respira- 
tion. The  like  result  seems  probable  as  from  common 
winter  treatment — a  produce  of  butter  less  in  quantity,  and 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  margerine,  and  a  less  of 
olein. 

It  is  well  known  that  pastures  vary  greatly  in  their 
butter-producing  properties  :  there  is,  however,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this.  If  you 
watch  cows  on  depasture,  you  observe  them  select  their 
own  food  :  if  j'ou  supply  cows  in  stall  alike  with  food,  they 
will  also  select  for  themselves.  I  give  rape-cake  as  a  mix- 
ture to  all,  and  induce  them  to  eat  the  requisite  quantity  ; 
yet  some  will  select  the  rape-cake  first,  and  eat  it  up  clean, 
whilst  others  rather  neglect  it  till  towards  the  close  of  their 
meal,  and  then  leave  pieces  in  the  trough.  Two  Alder- 
neys — the  only  cows  of  the  kind  I  have  as  yet  had — whose 
butter-producing  qualities  are  well  known,  are  particularly 
fond  of  rape-cake,  and  never  leave  a  morsel :  may  not 
these  animals  be  prompted  by  their  instinct  to  select  such 
food  as  is  best  suited  to  their  wants  and  propensities  ?  If 
so,  it  seems  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  dair3^man 
should  be  informed  of  the  properties  of  food  most  suitable 
for  his  purpose,  especially  whilst  in  a  stall,  where  they 
have  little  opportunitj-  of  selecting. 

It  appears  worth  the  attention  of  our  Society  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  localities  which  are  known  as  producing 
milk  peculiarly  rich  in  butter.  When  travelling  in  Ger- 
many, I  well  recollect  being  treated  with  peculiarly  rich 
milk,  cream,  and  butter,  on  my  tour  between  Dresden  and 
Toplitz,  at  the  station  or  resting-place,  on  the  chaussee,  or 
turnpike-road,  before  you  descend  a  very  steep  incline  to 
the  valley  in  which  Toplitz  is  situated.  I  travelled  this 
way  after  an  interval  of  seven  j-ears,  when  the  same  treat 
was  again  offered.  It  was  given  as  a  raritj%  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  herbage 
of  the  country  for  the  production  of  butter. 

Barley  Hall,  Yorkshire,  May,  185G. 

P.S.,  Ju>ie  1th,  1056. — Having  had  occasion  to  visit 
London,  I  called  upon  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  director  of  Messrs. 
Price's  manufactory  at  Belmont.  In  addition  to  other  in- 
teresting information  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  fats, 
Mr.  Wilson  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  Treatise  on  Oils, 
by  Jules  de  Fontenelle,  h.  Paris,  from  which  I  supply  the 
following  particulars : 

Reamur.    Olein.    Stearine. 
Olive  oil  congeals  at  a  temperature  of    +  2    =    72  28 

Rape-oil  at —  5    =    S4  46 

Linsc'cd-oil  at    — 22     No  analysis. 

Olive-oil  is  by  for  the  richest  in  olein,  whicli  accounts 
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for  its  extended  use  in  cooking,  more  especially  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  culinary 
preparations. 

The  analysis  of  rape-oil  corresponds  precisely  in  its  pro- 
portion of  olein  and  margerine  with  that  of  butter  of  fair 
quality. 


Jules  de  Fontenelle  very  properly  observes  that  an 
analysis  of  each  of  the  vegetable  oils  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

I  may  add  that  we  agriculturists  have  a  claim  upon  our 
professors  of  chemistry  to  give  their  attention  to  like  inves- 
tigations.— Journal  of  the  Royal  Agric.  Society, 


SIXTEENTH    GENERAL    REPORT    OF    THE    EMIGRATION    COMMISSIONERS. 


Blue  Books  Lave  fallen  into  undeserved  disrepute. 
Lazy  critics  complain  that  they  are  too  voluminous  to 
read  ;  but  if  they  were  less  copious  in  facts,  and  if  those 
facts  were  not  sustained  by  ample  and  authentic  evidence, 
the  querulous  commentator  would  find  fault  with  their 
brevity,  or  deny  that  they  were  trustworthy.  The  wise 
have  long  ceased  to  make  any  effort  to  please  all  par- 
ties, and  we  must  leave  the  discontented  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  murmurings.  To  us  it  apgears  that 
ths  Government  Blue  Books  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able records  of  cotemporary  history,  and  the  future 
annalist  will  consult  them  as  the  most  faithful  reposi- 
tories of  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  our  days  they  must 
be  judged  by  a  standard  peculiar  to  themselves.  Most 
assuredly  they  are  not  addressed  to  those  whose  studies 
are  confined  to  fashionable  novels  and  exciting  tales  of 
romance  ;  to  such  persons  their  perusal  would  be  most 
repulsive,  and  few  severer  penalties  could  be  inflicted  on 
that  class  than  to  compel  them  to  read  and  digest  these 
bulky  tomes.  It  is  also  true  that  many  who  desire  to 
possess  the  knowledge  they  contain  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  devote  to  their  contents  ;  but  the  utility  of  their 
publication  is  not  depreciated  upon  that  account.  Con- 
sidering the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  it  evidently 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  journalist,  and  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  condense  the  substance  of  the  Blue  Books, 
and  impart  that  useful  information  in  a  readable  form 
which  those  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  practical 
life  have  not  leisure  to  glean. 

The  Report  before  us  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
as  it  embraces  the  varied  relations  which  exist  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  The  agriculture 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  though  independent  in  itself,  is 
still  intimately  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  our 
transmarine  possessions  ;  and  to  prove  this,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  recent  sale  of  the  shorthorned  bull, 
Waster  Butterfly,  to  a  breeder  in  Geelong  for  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  twelve  hundred  guineas.  As  time  ad- 
vances, and  the  colonies  increase  in  wealth,  this  kind  of 
trade  will  certainly  be  extended.  The  production  of 
colonial  wool  has  for  many  years  had  its  effect  on  our 
home  markets.  As  the  old  folly  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture  being  antagonistic  is  now  happily  exploded, 
every  reasonable  man  admits  that  large  towns  constitute 
the  best  market  for  broad  acres  ;  if,  then,  our  manufac- 
turers find  increasing  and  remunerating  markets  for  their 
products  in  the  colonies,  the  colonies  react  on  our  do- 
mestic agriculture,  as  our  factory  towns  becoming  en- 
riched by  purchases  made  from  them  by  this  new  class 
of  customers  are  enabled  to  buy  more  from  our  farmers. 


Under  this  aspect,  all  that  relates  to  emigration  becomes 
deeply  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal ;  for 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  quit  our 
shores  to  seek  a  new  home  in  distant  lands,  there  become 
opulent;  whereas  had  they  remained  in  Britain  or  Ireland 
they  must  have  dragged  on  a  precarious  existence,  not 
adding  to  the  general  wealth,  but  swelling  the  gloomy 
array  of  pauperism.  Besides,  it  is  ordained  that  the 
human  family  should  people  the  whole  earth,  not  by  a 
harsh,  but  by  a  truly  benevolent  decree  ;  since  it  is  plain 
that  they  who  retire  from  overcrowded  districts,  where 
labour  and  subsistence  are  scarce,  pursue  their  own  hap- 
piness, for  which  provision  is  made  on  an  unoccupied 
soil.  To  form  a  true  idea  of  a  market,  be  it  noted  that 
every  hand  is  designed  to  be  a  producer,  and  every  mouth 
a  consumer ;  consequently  the  dispersion  of  man  over 
the  earth,  where  there  is  room  for  all,  is  the  multiplier 
of  markets — navigation  being  the  instrument  of  exchange, 
because  it  is  the  carrier  of  goods. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  before  us  that,  from  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  War  to  the  end  of  the  year  1855, 
4,293,765  persons  have  left  the  United  Kingdom ;  of 
whom  2,621,609,  or  over  61  per  cent.,  have  emigrated 
during  the  last  nine  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
motives  to  emigration  were  strong  in  the  first  years  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  for  between  1816  and 
1830,  both  years  inclusive,  the  greatest  number  who 
quitted  our  shores  in  any  one  year  was  56,907,  and  the 
average  of  the  whole  period  was  only  24,582.  We  take 
the  following  passages  from  the  Report : — 

"  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  ending  with  1 845,  the 
average  rose  to  78,093  ,  the  largest  emigration  having 
been  123,344,  in  1842.  In  1846,  the  emigration  reached 
129,851 ;  but  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  Irish 
famine,  began  the  movement  to  which  the  name  exodus 
has  been  applied,  which  in  the  eight  years  ending  with 
1854  carried  away  from  the  United  Kingdom  no  less 
than  2,444,802  souls,  or  an  average  of  305,600  souls  a 
year.  The  largest  emigration  which  has  taken  place 
was  in  1852,  when  it  amounted  to  388,764  souls ;  in 
1853  the  number  fell  to  329,937,  in  1854  to  323,429, 
and  in  in  1855  it  was  only  176,807.  Thus  in  1855  it 
was  les^j  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  1852,  and  less 
than  three-fifths  the  average  of  the  eight  years  ending 
with  1854." 

The  preceding  figures  refer  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  place 
that  of  Ireland  in  a  separate  classification.  For  the 
years  annexed  it  stood  thus  : — 
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1851    254.537 

1852    224.997 

1853    192,609 

1854    150,209 

1855    78,854 

For  this  continuous  decline  in  Ireland  several  reasons 
may  be  assigned.  The  first  line  of  figures  of  course 
refers  to  the  total  population  in  1851  ;  in  1852  that 
population  necessarily  became  less  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  emigration  of  the  preceding  year,  and  this  rule 
holds  good  throughout  the  whole  series.  This  alone 
would  diminish  the  figures  as  representing  numbers  ; 
still  the  proportions  relative  to  those  who  remained  in 
the  country  might  not  exhibit  a  diminished  per-centage, 
and  if  so,  there  would  be  no  positive  proof  of  the  inter- 
position of  a  restraining  check,  but  such  a  check  is  to 
be  found,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  which  transferred  laud  from  a  pauper 
to  a  rich  proprietary.  Capital  expended  on  improve- 
ments detained  labour  at  home  ;  and  that  labour  de- 
clined to  expatriate  itself  when  wages  rose,  and  employ- 
ment became  certain.  We  have  before  us  the  last 
Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  whence 
it  appears  that  agricultural  wages  rose  from  6d.  and  9d. 
per  day  to  5s.  and  up  to  8s.  and  9s.  per  week. 

Another  check  was  the  policy  of  the  new  party  in  the 
United  States  called  "  Know  Nothings,"  who  discou- 
raged Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  :  and  with- 
out laying  any  great  stress  on  this  point,  it  deserves 
notice.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  check  on  recent 
emigration  was  the  Russian  war,  which  drew  very  many 
of  the  class  most  likely  to  quit  our  shores  into  the 
regular  army  and  the  militia  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
peace  being  restored,  that  the  movement,  temporarily 
restrained,  may  take  a  fresh  spring  onward.  We  can- 
not quit  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  paying  a 
just  meed  of  praise  to  the  affectionate  character  of  the 
Irish,  the  first  emigrants  remitting  monies  out  of  their 
savings  in  the  United  States  to  defray  the  voyage  of 
their  poor  brethren  who  remained  behind.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  would  appear  incredible  were  it  not  attested 
by  the  principal  bankers  and  merchants  connected  with 
America,  through  whom  the  remittances  were  received, 
and  certified  to  the  Commissioners.  It  appears  that 
the  amounts  so  forwarded  since  1848,  the  first  year  in 
which  authentic  information  exists,  down  to  the  end  of 
1855,  figure  at  £8,393,000 :  of  course  this  does  not 
include  private  remittances,  the  amount  of  which  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

In  the  Report  before  us  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  emigration  to  British  North  America  and 
to  the  United  States.  "  In  the  earlier  years  the  emi- 
gration proceeded  rather  to  British  North  America  than 
to  the  United  States;  so  that  between  1816  and  1834, 
of  669,725  persons  who  emigrated  to  the  American 
continent,  402,301  went  to  British  North  America,  and 
only  267,421  to  the  United  States.  Since  1835  the 
preponderance  has  been  continually  the  other  way  ;  and 
of  3,053,294  persons  who  have  emigrated  in  the  twenty- 
one  years  between  January  1,  1835,  and  December  31, 
1855,  2,323,312  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  and 
only  729,982  to  British  North  America." 


Whoever  has  studied  Lord  Durham's  Report  on 
Canada,  will  readily  understand  why  the  United  States 
had  the  preference.  The  pernicious  hand  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  then  pressed  heavily  on  our  North  American 
provinces,  and  an  ignorant  and  presumptuous  inter- 
ference cramped  the  best  energies  of  the  colonists. 
Those  days  are  happily  past;  and  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  principle  of  self-government,  Canada  is  now 
advancing  with  giant  strides  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mighty  nation.  It  may,  indeed,  take  time  to  turn 
back  emigration  into  its  old  channel,  but  now  that 
Canada  has  established  regular  steam  communication  of 
her  own  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  this  new  facility 
may  neutralise  the  former  attractions  of  the  route  by 
New  York. 

In  the  emigration  to  Australia  there  was  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  1855  as  compared  with  1854.  The 
returns  of  the  two  years  show  the  following  decrease : — 

Assisted  emigrants. 

1854.'. 41,066 

1855 28,016 

Decrease. .      13,050 


Unassisted. 

Total. 

42.172 

83,238 

24,293 

52.309 

17,879 


30,929 


In  New  South  Wales,  in  1854,  which  is  the  latest  return, 
there  were  sold  83,396  acres,  in  towns,  suburban,  and 
country  lots.  The  first-class  averaged  about  £G3  per 
acre  ;  the  second,  £3  18s.  6d. ;  the  third,  rather  less 
than  30s.  The  tocal  amount  of  purchase-money  was 
^^272,000  paid  to  government  for  land  revenue,  and 
further  £52,912  for  leases,  licences,  and  quit-rents.    In 

1854  there  were  only  74,537  acres  under  wheat,  while 
to  supply  the  wants  there  ought  to  have  been  112,000 
acres. 

In  Victoiia,  404,472  acres  were  sold,  realizing  to 
government  j£'l,378,000.  The  town  lands  averaged 
^245  per  acre ;  the  suburban  lands,  £7  10s.  ;  the 
country  lands,  about  two  guineas.  This  is  remarkable, 
as  the  population  of  the  colony  only  consisted  of  273,792 
persons. 

In  South  Australia  there  were  sold  213,925  acres, 
realizing  £^377,303.  The  extent  of  the  whole  alienated 
land  up  to  1854  was  1,217,323,  and  of  unalienated  up- 
wards of  196  millions,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a 
great  empire.  The  sheep  runs,  occupied  under  14  years' 
leases,  extend  over  ten  millions  of  acres,  and  maintain 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a-half  of  sheep.  The  weight 
of  the  prize  cereals  at  the  agricultural    exhibition   of 

1855  was,  wheat  641bs.  14oz.,  651bs.  12oz.,  641bs. 
15oz. ;  oats  441bs.  2oz.,  411bs.  13oz. ;  barley  591bs.  2oz., 
541bs.  l4oz.  the  bushel  measu-e. 

In  Western  Australia  2,232  acres  were  sold  in  1854. 
The  town  lots  fetched  £24  ;  the  suburban,  £4^  16s. ;  and 
the  country  lots  a  fraction  more  than  20s.  per  acre. 

In  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  imports  amounted  to 
£2,004,680,  of  which  £1,776,694  came  from  Great 
Britain.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  was 
127,732  acres,  and  the  colony  had  1,831,308  sheep. 

There  was  no  emigration  to  New  Zealand  in  1855 
undet  the  Board. 
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The  number  of  immigrants  into  Canada  in  1855  was 
only  20,243  ;  in  1854  it  amounted  to  52,365,  showing  a 
decrease  of  32,122. 

The  only  important  fact  communicated  from  the 
Mauritius  is,  that  since  the  labour  of  Coolies  has  been 


substituted  for  that  of  Creoles,  the  sugar  crop  in  the 
island  has  increased  from  70  to  more  than  200  millions 
of  pounds. 

There  is  no  information  of  any  interest  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  Natal. 


THE    NORTH    LANCASHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING   AT   PRESTON. 


This  exhibition  took  place  at  Preston,  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  August,  under  as  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  temperature  and  weather  as  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  Dui-ing  the  whole  of  Thursday  sheets  of  a 
penetrating  rain,  with  some  very  slight  intervals  of 
abatement,  never  ceased  to  fall  during  the  whole  morn- 
ing; and  it  was  only  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  every 
one  had  left  the  miry  field  where  the  show  was  held, 
that  the  weather  somewhat  relented  and  cleared.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  it  is  our 
conviction  that  tbis  exhibition  would  bave  proved  one  of 
the  most  successful  the  Society  ever  held.  In  the 
Shoi'thorn  class,  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Towneley  having 
sent  ten  of  his  best  animals,  and  Mr.  Ambler  his  now 
unrivalled  bull.  Grand  Turk,  which,  since  Master 
Butterfly's  departure,  has  it  all  his  own  way,  w-as  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  the  exhibition  of  this  class  with  no 
ordinary  distinction  and  interest.  But  the  weather 
was  so  unmerciful — the  rain  beat  so  provokingly  into 
one's  face — the  poor  exhibited  animals  were  so  cloaked 
up  with  rugs  and  blankets,  that  the  judges  must  have 
had  a  very  unpleasant  task  in  fulfilling  their  duty.  As 
to  the  public,  they  must  of  necessity  bave  taken  every- 
thing for  gi'anted,  as  anything  like  a  close  inspection 
was  a  sheer  impossibility. 

The  show  of  horses  was  extremely  good  ;  there  were 
no  less  thun  128  exhibited,  and,  as  far  as  we  were  able 
to  examine  them,  a  large  proportion  appeared  very 
commendable.  The  sheep,  comprising  the  Leicester  and 
Southdown  breeds,  were  said  to  be  good,  although  to 
the  mere  spectator  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
appreciate  their  merits  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
weather.  As  to  the  pigs,  we  have  rarely  seen  such  a 
beautiful  lot.  Mr.  Towneley  exhibited  a  boar  and  a 
sow  of  the  small  bi-eed,  which  were  very  remarkable  ; 
the  boar  carried  away  the  first  prize.  As  might  well 
be  expected,  the  company  was  not  large,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  exhibitors  and  their  friends,  and  of  such  dis- 
tinguished agriculturists  whom  nothing  will  deter  from 
attending  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

By  the  list  of  prizes  which  we  sulijoin,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  Short-horn  class  all  the  honours  were  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Towneley.  In  the  aged  bull  class,  Mr. 
Ambler's  celebrated  Grand  Turk  obtained  the  first 
prize,  and  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  male  animal  in 
the  yard.  We  regretted  to  see  a  gentleman,  who  boasts 
of  so  many  good  animals  in  Ms  herd,  exhibiting  only 
one  in  this  show.    This  was  scai'cely  worthy  of  his  well- 


deserved  fame  as  a  breeder,  although,  taking  the 
weather  into  consideration,  we  can  but  congratulate 
him  for  having  thus  restricted  his  entry.  Under  such 
weeping  skies  it  was  indeed  one  too  many. 

Mr.  Towneley  obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
female  in  the  cattle  classes ;  and  that  honour  was  gained 
by  the  first  prize  heifer  calf  at  Rotherham. — Rose- 
blossom,  out  of  Rose-leaf,  sold  a  few  weeks  since  to  the 
French  Government,  and  grand -daughter  to  the  famous 
Rosa.  This  heifer  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  Mr, 
Towneley  ever  had.  The  second  prize  was  gained  by 
another  of  JSIr.  Towneley's  heifers.  Buttercup  2nd, 
a  very  beautiful  animal,  which,  we  understand,  is  likely 
to  cross  the  English  Channel,  and  further  develope 
her  perfections  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Nor- 
mandy, whither  she  will  be  accompanied  by  a  no  less 
remarkable  animal — we  mean  Fredericka  11. — another 
of  Mr.  Towneley's  best,  to  which  the  second  prize  in 
the  cow  class  was  awarded. 

The  principal  event  of  this  exhibition  was  undoubtedly 
the  dinner — not  indeed  for  anything  very  extraordinary 
in  the  fare,  which  was  very  good  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  waiter  to  attend  to  them,  or 
who  had  judgment  enough  to  help  themselves,  but  for 
the  fact  of  its  being  presided  over  by  no  less  a  person- 
age thanLord  Stanley.  Some  railway  disappointment  de- 
layed the  noble  lord  till  the  eating  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  but  at  that  period  his  welcomed 
entrance  into  the  Corn  Market  was  greeted  with  that 
applause  which  farmers  and  soilers  alone  know  how  to 
give.  His  Lordship's  speech  was  very  remarkable. 
The  other  speakers  were,  what  they  usually  are,  wholly 
beside  the  question,  descanting  at  a  terrible 
length  upon  everything  save  the  subject  of  the 
toast  under  consideration.  We  seldom  had  to  undergo 
such  an  infliction.  From  this  we  must  except  Mr. 
Towneley's  short  speech,  which  really  bore  upon 
the   subject  he  had  to  deal  with. 

We  really  think  that  a  reform  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  these  after-dinner  attempts  at  agricultural 
eloquence.  Speakers  ought  to  be  bound  to  a  certain 
limit  of  time,  and  compelled  to  confine  their  remarks 
to  the  subject  entrusted  to  them.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten 
proposed  also  the  health  of  M.  R.  de  la  Trehonnais, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  to  which  that  gen- 
tleman briefly  replied. 
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PRIZES    FOR    STOCK. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Judges. — John  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick,  Yorkshire. 

William  Huut,  Wortley,  Sheffield. 

BULLS. 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  or  upwards,  the  society's  silver 
medal,  or  £5,  Henry  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax. 

Best  bull,  above  oue  and  under  two  years  old,  £5,  Samuel 
Clough,  Ashton,  Warrington. 

Best  bull  calf,  under  twelve  months  old,  £2  lOs.,  Thomas 
Harrison,  Tarleton ;  second  best,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley, 
Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 

cows  OR  HEIFERS. 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  above  three  years  old,  and  in  calf  or 
milk,  £3,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 

Best  heifer,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old, 
and  m  calf  or  milk,  £3,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 

Best  heifer,  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  £3,  Lieut.-Col. 
Towneley. 

Best  heifer  calf,  £2,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  OTHER  BREED. 

BULLS. 

Best  bull,  calved  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1854, 
£10  and  silver  medal,  John  Cartmell,  Westby,  Lythaoi ;  te- 
cond  best,  £2  10s.  and  silver  medal,  Dorothy  Winder,  Laith- 
waite,  Cockerham. 

COM^S  OR  HEIFERS. 

Best  cow,  in  calf  or  milk,  and  above  four  years  old,  £3, 
John  Cartmel,  Westby,  Lytham. 

Best  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  and  in  calf  or 
milk,  £5,  John  Hall,  Aldcliffe,  Lancaster. 

Best  heifer,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  and  in  calf  or 
milk,  £5,  John  Cartmel,  Westby,  Lytham. 

Best  heifer,  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  £3,  John  Hall, 
Aldclifle. 

Best  heifer  calf,  £2,  Jas.  Moon,  Carr  Hall,  Burnley. 

HORSES. 
Judges. — James  Brogden,  Manchester. 

William  Longton,  Rainhill,  Liverpool. 

Best  brood  mare  for  agricultural  purposes,  being  in  foal,  or 
having  produced  a  foal  in  1856,  £5,  R.  C.  Richards,  Kirkham. 

Best  brood  mare,  for  road  or  field,  being  in  foal,  or  having 
produced  a  foal  in  1856,  £5,  Thomas  Knipe,  Hest  Bank, 
Lancaster. 

Best  three-year-old  gelding  or  filly,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, £3,  Richard  Dandy,  Fenwortham,  Preston. 

Best  threeyear-old  gelding  or  filly,  for  road  or  field,  £3, 
Mary  Stuart,  Sowerby  Hall,  St.  Michaels-on-Wyre,  Garstang. 

Best  two-year-old  gelding  or  filly,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
£2,  Cornelius  Crookall,  Lytham. 

Best  two-year-old  gelding  or  filly,  for  road  or  field,  £2, 
John  Cartmel,  Westby,  Lytham. 

Best  yearling  colt  or  filly,  for  agricultural  purposes,  £1  10s., 
R.  C.  Richards,  Kirkham. 

Best  yearling  colt  or  filly,  for  road  or  field,  £1  10s.,  John 
Cartmel,  Westby,  Lytham. 

Best  colt  or  filly  foal,  for  agricultural  purposes,  £1,  John 
Owen,  Great  Blackrod. 

Best  colt  or  filly  foal,  for  road  or  field,  £1,  Richard  East- 
wood, Swineshawe  House,  Rawtenstall. 

SHEEP. 

Judges. — William  Sanday,  Holme  Fierrepont,  Nottingham. 
Thomas  Mason,  Little  Staiuton,  Skipton. 

Best  shearling  ram  of  the  Leicester  breed,  £3,  J.  Wilson 
Patten,  Winmarleigh,  Garstang. 

Best  ram  of  the  same  breed,  of  any  other  age,  £2,  James 
Robinson,  Loweswater,  Cumberland. 

Best  shearling  ram  of  the  Southdown  breed,  £3,  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Holkes  Hall,  Milnthorpe. 

Best  ram  of  the  same  breed,  of  any  other  age,  £2,  Richard 
Eastwood,  Swineshawe  House,  near  Rawtenstall. 

Best  shearling  ram  of  any  other  description  of  Down,  or 
any  other  short-wooUed  sheep,  £3,  Robert  Robinson,  Ulver- 
Bton. 

Best  ram  of  any  other  age,  of  any  other  description  of 
Down,  or  any  other  short- wooUed  sheep,  £2,  Thomas  Langton, 
Birley,  Carr  HiU,  Kirkham. 


Best  pen  of  five  Leicester  ewes,  each  having  reared  a  lamb 
in  1856,  £2,  J.  Wilson,  Fatten,  Winmarleigh,  Garstang. 

Best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  of  the  same  breed,  £2,  James 
Bromley,  Lancaster. 

Best  pen  of  five  Southdown  ewes,  each  having  reared  a 
lamb  in  1856,  £2,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Holker  Hall,  MUn- 
thorpe. 

Best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  of  the  same  breed,  £2,  Earl 
of  Burlington,  Holker  Hall,  Milnthorpe. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes  of  any  age,  of  any  description  oi 
Down  sheep,  or  any  other  short-woolled  sheep,  each  having 
reared  a  lamb  in  1856,  £2,  Robert  Robinson,  Ulverston. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

C.  R.  JacEon,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston,  a  pen  of  five  Leicester 
ewes,  five  months. 

PIGS. 
Judges. — Jos.  Tuley,  Holy  Croft,  Keighley. 

Thos.  Mason,  Little  Stainton,  Skipton. 
Best  boar  of  the  large  breed,  of  any  age,  £3  Ss.,  John  Har- 
rison, jun.,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport. 

Best  bear  of  the  small  breed,  of  any  age,  £3,  Lieut.-Col. 
Towneley,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 

Best  breeding  sow  of  the  large  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £2, 
Thos  Robinson,  Blackbrook  House,  Levenshulme,  Man- 
chester. 

Best  breeding  sow  of  the  small  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £2, 
Joseph  Hindsou,  Barton  House,  Everton,  Liverpool. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Judges. — Francis  Twining,  Farbold  Hall,  Wigan. 
Alexander  Begbie,  Westby,  Lytham. 
William  Roberts,  Thorny  Holme,  Burnley. 
John  Logan,  Barton  Cottage,  Preston. 
John  Rawes,  Farnworth  House,  Chorley.  " 

James  Hartley,  Ighton  Hill  Park,  Burnley. 

Best  reaping  and  mowing  machine,  £10  and  silver  medal, 
Robert  Birch,  Stanah  House,  Netherton  (Hussey's),  improved 
by  Dray  and  Co. 

Bt'st  thrashing  machine,  £5  and  silver  medal,  Williamson 
Brothers,  Kendal  (five-horse). 

Best  swing  plough,  £2,  J.  B.  Staiuton  and  Son,  Milton, 
Kendal. 

Best  wheel  plough,  £2,  William  Lazenby,  Fenniscowles. 

Best  pair-horse  grubber,  £2,  Robert  Wilson  Ffrance,  Raw- 
cliffe  Hall,  Garstang. 

Best  corn  drill,  £2,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Astley  Hall, 
Chorley. 

Best  pair  of  heavy  harrows,  £1,  R.  Forshaw  and  Co.,  Atlas 
Works,  Liverpool. 

Best  pair  of  light  harrows,  £1,  Robert  Wilson,  Warton, 
Lancashire. 

Best  horse  hoe  on  ridge,  £2,  John  Whitehead,  Preston. 

Best  turnip  drill  on  ridge,  £2,  John  Whitehead,  Preston. 

Best  grinding  mill  or  crusher  for  feeding  purposes,  £2, 
Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester. 

Best  chaff  cutter  (horse,  steam,  or  hand  power),  £2,  Wil- 
liam Langford  Fisher,  Mere  Side  Iron  Works,  Trapstone, 
Yorkshire. 

Best  turnip  cutter,  £2,  Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford, 
Manchester. 

Best  churn  for  hand  or  power,  £2,  Whitworth  and  East- 
wood, Albert  Works,  Blackburn. 

Best  haymaking  machine,  £2,  Thomas  Townley  Parker, 
Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

Best  hay-rake,  £2,  John  Whitehead,  Preston. 


The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  the  Thursday  evening,  iu 
the  Corn  Exchange;  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.P.,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten, 
M.P.,  Sir  J.  G.  Hesketh,  Colonel  Towneley,  &c. 

The  usual  preliminary  toasts  having  been  disposed  of. 
The  Chairman  rose,  amidst  loud  cheering,  to  propose 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." After  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  proceedings  and 
prospects  of  the  society,  financial  and  otherwise,  his  lordship 
said — I  am  glad  to  hear,  from  the  testimony  not  of  one,  but 
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of  several  of  tliose  who  have  wituasaoJ  it,  that  our  show  this 
year,  in  poiut  both  of  quautity  and  of  quality  of  articles  exhi- 
bited, very  far  exceeded  any  which  has  takea  place  uutil  now 
(Hear,  hear).    It  has  been  peciiliarly  satisfactory,  I   am  told^ 
as  regards  horses  aad  cattle.     That  is  a  gratifying  state  of 
thiugs ;  but  there  is  cue  other  feature  iu  our  meeting  of  this 
year,  to  which  I  adrert  with  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  anything  connected  w  ith  the  show :    I  am  glad  to  see  a 
larger  attendance  and  a   more  numerous  subscription  on  the 
part  of  tenant  farmers  than  we  have  had  for  some  time  past 
(applause).    Last  year,  when  holding  a  similar  oftice  in  regard 
to  another  agricultural  association  within  this  county,  I  was 
compelled  to  notice  the  comparative  absence  of  that  class  of 
members,  though  that  appeared  the  only  sign  unfavourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  that  body.    Now,  I  believe  there  are  no  men 
who  work  harder  than  our  Lancashire  tenant-farmers  (cheers). 
There  is  no  set  of  men  who  hold  a  more  independent  or  a  more 
creditable  position ;  and  if  they  will  only  add — and  that  they 
will   do — an   increasing  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture to  that  practical  knowledge  which  they  already  possess, 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  compete,  and  compete 
successfully,  with  the  largest  occupiers  of  land  iu  England. 
But  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,    that    no  association    of   this 
kind   can   or  vfill    prosper   unless   it   be   supported   by  the 
tenant-farmers  in  the  first  instance.      No   such   association 
can    or   will   prosper,    or  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
established,  if  it  be  supported  exclusively,  or  mainly,  by  the 
landlords  (Hear,  hear).    From  the  affairs  of  this  body  I  pass  on 
to  a  larger  and  a  wider  inquiry.    And  first,  what  are  the  re- 
quirements of  agriculture  in  this  district ;  and,  secondly,  what 
are  those  requirements  in  England  generally?    On  the  first 
point,  you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  go  into  detail. 
I  am  not  a  practical  farmer :  my  work  is  of  a  very  different  kind  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  advice  or  comment  to 
those  who  are  far  more  capable  of  instructing  me.    But  only 
one  thing  I  will  observe.    I  do  not  think  that,  taking  this 
county  throughout :  gieat  as  is  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
of  late  years,  our  agriculture  is  quite  so  far  advanced  as,  perhaps> 
■we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be,  judging  by  the  en- 
terprise, the  ingenuity,  and  the  capital  which  are  expended  in 
other  branches  of  business.    There  are  two  defects  which  al- 
most any  casual  passenger  may  note — the  one  comparatively 
imperfect  draining,  and  the  other  the  smallness  of  the  fields. 
Now,  as  to  small  fields,  I  say  nothing  about  that,  because  they 
may  arise  from  small  holdings,  and  in  that  case  of  course  their 
existence  is  inevitable  (Hear,  hear).    But  as  to  drainage,  that 
is  equally  a  benefit  to  the  small  holder  as  to  the  large  holder  ; 
our  soil  requires  it ;   we  have  markets  close  at  hand  to  take  off 
our  produce  ;   it  is  no  new  experiment ;   it  is  well  known  and 
proved  to  pay,  and,  above  all,  it  is  a  matter,  more  than  perhaps 
any  other,  in  which  landlord  and  tenant  can  mutually  help  one 
another  (cheers).    There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  an  answer 
that  one  farmer  made  to  another.    The  first  said,  "  Aye,  it  is 
very  well  for  you  to  make  improvements  ;  you  can  afford  an 
outlay,  you  can  afford  to  run  risks  and  to  incur  losses ;  but  I 
can't."    "  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  that  is  very  odd,  because, 
for  my  part,  I  have  tried  both  ways  of  farming,  and  I  find  that 
I  can't  afford  to  farm  badly."    Now,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  doubt,  as  between  the  two,  which  was  right   (cheers). 
"Well,  gentlemen,  looking  at  the  general  condition  of  agriculture 
iu  this  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  new  era  has  begun.    I  made  last  year  a  short 
statement  on  that  subject,  showing  the  need  and  the  room  for 
agricultural  improvement,  which  I  think  I  may  repeat  here. 
That  statement  was  to  this  effect— that  of  (in  round  numbers) 
77,000,000  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  three-fifths  are  al- 


ready iu  cultivation,  bad  or  good,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  one  Cftli 
is  not  cultivable  by  its  nature ;  and  the  other  fifth  might  be 
cultivated,  but  is  not.     That  shows  you  the  possible  extension 
of  area  within  the  limits  of  these  iilands.     But  it  is  not  so 
much  from  the  opening  of  new  soil  as  from  making  the  moat 
and  the  best  of  that  which  is  already  opened  (Hear)  that  we 
have  our  return  to  expect.     I  have  spoken  of  draining  as  it  af 
fects  this  county,  and  I  would  extend  what  I  said  to  all  Eng- 
land; and  I  venture  confidently  to  affnm,  that  what  has  been 
done  throughout  the  country  in  the  way  of  draining  is  as  yet 
a  mere  trifle  to  what  wants  doing.  I  have  seen  various  calcula- 
tions on  the  subject.    They  don't  precisely  agree — estimates 
seldom  do— but  they  nearly  all  agree  in  this,  that  there  is  room 
iu  the  item  of  drainage  alone  for  the  profitable  investment  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  £100,000,000  sterling.    Now,  that 
seems  a  large  sum ;  but  if  you  recollect  that   statisticians 
have  computed  the  yearly  savings  of  our  people — the  yearly 
addition  to  the  national  capital— at  £50,000,000 ;  and  if  you 
recollect  how,   within    the  last    20    years,   a  sum  of  nearly 
£300,000,000  has  been  invested  in  railways,  that  investment 
leaving,  on  the  whole,  the  country  not  poorer  but  richer  than 
it  found  it  (Hear,  hear) ;  if  you  recollect  these  two  facts,  I 
think  neither  you  nor  I  need  trouble  ourselves  much  with 
asking  where  the  money  is  to  come  from.    But,  after  all, 
draining  is  not  the   only  possible  branch  of  improvement ; 
there  are  two  others,  the  one  manure  and  the  other  machinery. 
Now,  as  to  manure,  we  have  a  great  problem  to  solve.    It  is 
very  well,  no  doubt,  and  it  pays  just  now  to  bring  it  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  send  for  it  from  out-of-the-way  islands  in 
the  Pacific  or  elsewhere ;  but  that  is  a  resource  on  which  you 
cannot  calculate  for  ever  (Hear,  hear).    That   supply  may  be, 
probably  must  be,  exhausted  one  day ;  and  then,  though  per- 
haps not  till  then,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  resource  to  which 
we  ought  to  have  applied  long  ago,  I  mean  the  saving  of  that 
natural  manure  which  we  wa^te  (applause).    I  saw  it  stated 
the  other  day,  on  gocd  authority,  that  we  are  paying  every 
year— the  British  farmer  is  paying  every  year— a  million  and 
a-half  for  artificial  manures.    Now,  I  don't  say  that  that  is 
money  wasted  ;  I  don't  believe  it  is,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
investment  is  profitable ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that  might  be 
saved  if  people  would  only  remember  that  in  nature  nothing 
is  destroyed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  destruction  ;  that 
what  comes  from  the  earth  returns  to  it  again,  and  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  restore  to  the  soil  that  which  originally 
comes  from  the  soil,  and  that  which  we  throw  away  in  the 
shape  of  the  sewage  of  our  great  towns  (Hear,  hear).    I  know 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way ;  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  deoderizing  that   soil,  and   in  rendering  it  not 
offensive;  and  that  there  is  a  difficulty  also  in  concentrating 
it,  at  least  the  solid  part  of  it,  into  so  small  a  bulk  as  to  bear 
and  reward  the  expense  of  transport.    I  don't  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  obstacles  ;  I  only  say  that,  serious  as  they  are, 
science  has  surmounted  obstacles  far  greater.    I  have  heard  a 
calculation,  made  by  competent  persons,  that  what  we  waste 
in  the  sewage  of  the  Thames- valley  alone,  that  what  we  waste 
in  polluting  and  poisoning  the  Thames,  comes,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  several  millions  a-year— £5,000,000  is  the  sum  named, 
every  year.    I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  any  estimate  on 
that  subject,  but  I  believe  this— that  if  the  obstacles  I  have 
spoken  of  are  once  overcome.  I  will  say  rather  when  they  are 
overcome,  and  when  it  becomes  as  much  the  regular  practice 
to  save  those  natural  manures  as  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
waste  taem,  you  will  save  a  sum  which  will  equal,  probably, 
from  one- half  to  two-thirds  of  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
Now,  understand  me,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  for  landlords 
or  for  farmers  in  this  matter  to  take  the  first  step.    They  can- 
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not  lead,  they  must  be  content  to  follow ;  they  must  wait 
until  chemical  science  has  made  that  easy  which  at  present  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  I  name  the  circumstance  only  as 
showing  that,  satisfactory  as  agricultural  prospects  may  be 
now,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  may  be  more  so  in 
a  few  years  to  come  (Hear,  hear).  The  other  branch  of 
agricultural  improvement  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is 
machinery.  I  know  nothing  more  striking  than  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  last 
15  years.  In  the  thrashing  machine,  the  sowing  machine,  the 
reaping  machine,  and  other  implements — even  in  the  ploughs 
that  we  now  use — you  have  a  sample  of  v.hat  has  been  effected 
already,  and  a  foretaste  of  what  will  be  accomplished  here- 
after. I  say  a  "  foretaste"  only,  because,  looking  at  the 
Patent  Office  Returr.a  of  this  year,  I  see  thiit  since  1S50  no 
less  than  35  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  an  inveitioa  of 
one  kind  only — for  the  application  of  steam  to  p'oughing 
(Hear,  hear).  I  look,  too,  into  the  very  valuable  report  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  see  there 
that  one  firm— Clayton  and  Shuttkworth,  cf  Lincoln— have 
sold,  since  1852,  1,390  steam  engines  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, with  an  aggregate  hcrse-power  cf  nearly  9,000.  I  look, 
again,  to  the  report  of  the  last  |  roviiicial  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  teld  this  year  in  Essex ;  and 
there  1  am  told  that  no  less  thau  147  firms  exhibited  imple- 
ments, and  that  the  show  of  implements  was  the  largest  that 
had  ever  been  known.  These  again,  I  think,  are  s'giis  of  pro- 
gress in  another  direction  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  manure, 
I  admit  that,  in  general,  the  farmer  has  a  fair  right  to  say  it 
is  not  he  who  is  called  upon  to  try  experiments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  very  much  the  landlord's  business ;  and  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  render  that  fortune  available  for  the  public  be- 
nefit, can  better  employ  it  than  by  large  and  liberal  invest- 
ments in  all  such  machinery  as  appears  likely  to  promise 
snccess  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission, 
there  is  a  subject  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  single  word, 
although,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  in  favour  with  all  here.  I 
mean  that  of  which  you  have  heard  a  good  deal — that  ques- 
tion which,  perhaps,  you  have  heard  in  some  degree  misrepre- 
sented—that of  agricultural  statistics.  There  is  a  notion  in 
many  persons'  minds  that  either  the  Government  or  the  laud- 
lord,  or  some  other  party,  is  anxious  to  obtain  from  the  farmer 
information,  as  regards  his  private  concerns,  which  there  is  no 
fair  reason  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  (Hear,  hear). 
Now,  my  answer  to  that  is  simply  this — there  is  no  other 
class  of  men,  there  is  no  other  occupation  throughout  this 
country,  with  which  the  State  does  not  already  interfere  in  sn 
equal  degree,  to  ascertain  what  it  is  doing.  Every  pound  of 
cotton  that  comes  into  this  country,  every  bale  of  goods  that 
goes  out  of  it ;  the  age,  the  occupation,  the  employment  of 
every  one  present  in  this  room,  and  every  one  throughout  this 
empire,  are  minutely  registered   and  recorded  for  the  public 

benefit.    Now,  I  don't  stand  up— I  never  shall  stand  up for 

any  mode  of  asking  for  returns  that  shall  be  minute  vexa- 
tious, or  inquisitorial  (applause) ;  but  I  do  think  that  the 
farmer  himself  will  gain — and  that  he  is  really  the  party  inte- 
rested in  the  first  instance— by  knowing  a  little  more  about 
the  state  of  the  market.  As  the  matter  stands,  he  buys  and 
sells  almost  in  the  dark.  He  does  not  know,  with  any 
certainty — he  takes  it  from  the  dealer — the  market  value 
of  what  he  sells.  He  does  not  know  what  amount  of  stores 
there  may  be  in  the  hands  of  other  persons  ;  he  does  not  know 
what  are  the  real  wants  of  the  buyer  ;  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealer;  and,  notwithstanding  the  superior  information 
which  the  dealera  can  obtain,  and  the  large  expense  to  which 


many  go  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  even  their  information 
is  defective,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  very  frequently  misled.  It 
is  really  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  aud  I  only 
wonder  they  don't  tumble  much  oftener  into  the  ditch.  But 
while  I  think  that  some  form  of  agricultural  returns  is  de- 
sirable, I  cordially  agreed,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  those  who  say  that  such  returns 
should  be  as  simple  and  as  little  troublesome  as  possible. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  one  word  about  what  I  may  call  agricul- 
tural education.  I  think  so-jie  of  us  are  apt  to  forget— the 
time  passes  on  aud  events  move  so  rapidly — that  agriculture 
within  the  last  few  years  has  almost  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  I  don't  undervalue  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
comes  by  actual  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  indispensable  of  all.  Without  it 
theory  is  worth  very  little ;  but  still  there  is  a  theory  as  well 
as  a  pnctice  of  farming,  and  the  latter  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  a  little  intermixture  with  the  farmer.  Now,  I  was  the 
other  day  in  the  west  of  England,  and  I  was  there  very  much 
pleased  with  the  information  I  obtained  about  the  agricultural 
college  which  they  have  lately  set  up  at  Cirencester.  It  con- 
tains 60  or  70  resident  pupils  to  be  educated,  and  700  acres 
of  land  .ire  managed  by  the  college;  on  it  the  theory  may 
he  tested,  and  there  the  practice  of  farming  is  carried  on.  Any 
farmer's  son,  or  any  landlord's  sou  cither,  may  there  obtain  a 
sound  and  good  agricultural  teaching  at  a  price  of  not  more 
than  £40  yearly.  That  college  is  not  only  self-supporting, 
not  only  pays  its  own  expenses,  but  is  gradually  paying  off  a 
debt  incurred  by  the  cost  of  construction.  And  I  think  half- 
a  dozen  such  colleges  scattered  over  England,  in  different 
parts,  would  give  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  in  its  "higher 
branches,  a  stimulus  and  an  encouragement  of  which  the 
effects  would  be  felt,  not  only  in  this  generation,  but  in  the 
next.  I  say  throughout  England,  but  I  might  say  a  great 
deal  more,  for  I  learn  that  at  the  Cirencester  College  of  which 
I  speak,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  either 
sons  of  colonists,  or  persons  intending  to  settle  in  the  colonies, 
who  are  anxious,  before  they  go  to  a  remoter  region,  to  carry 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  here.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  we  have  in  this  county 
as  much  capital,  as  dense  a  population,  as  much  ingenuity, 
and  as  much  enterprise  as  exist  anywhere  in  England ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  see,  in  the  report  of  this  society  last  year,  that 
your  chairman  on  that  occasion  recommended  the  establish- 
ment cf  such  an  institution  in  Lancashire.  I  don't  know  that 
my  opinion  is  worth  much,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  and  I  do  most  cordially  support  that  recommendation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  i;ow  only  remairis  for  me  to  repeat  the  sen- 
timent with  which  I  began,  and  to  wish  snccess  to  this 
association.  We  are  not  working  alone.  There  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  400  societies  of  this  kind,  small  and 
great,  besides  115  farmers'  clubs.  Success,  I  say,  to  each  and 
all  of  them ;  and  let  us  all  remember  that,  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  we  are  not  merely 
developing  the  national  resour^ies,  we  are  not  merely  lighten- 
ing the  national  burdens,  we  are  not  merely  adding  to  the 
strength  and  power  of  England,  or  increasing  the  wealth  of 
those  who  are  wealthy  already,  but  we  are  indirectly  engaged  in 
one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  tasks  which  human  enterprise 
can  propose  to  itself — we  are  engaged  in  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings and  in  elevating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
this  country  (cheers).  And  I  dwell  on  that,  because  I  confess 
that  it  is  a  consideration  which  gives  this  wl^ole  subject  of 
agricultural  progress  an  interest,  to  my  mind,  wliich  otherwise 
it  would  not  possess.  The  higher  the  farming  becomes,  the 
more  machinery  you  employ,  the  less  need  there  will  be  for 
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mere  brute  labour,  and  the  more  you  will  require  skilful  culti- 
vated intelligence.  You  will  then  have  less  demand  upon  your 
labourers'  muscles,  and  a  larger  demand  upon  their  brains 
(cheers).  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  drink,  with  three  times 
three,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Koyal  North  Lancashire  Agricul- 
tural Association"  (loud  cheers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett  briefly  responded. 

Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttlewortu  then  proposed  "The  Success- 
ful Competitors."  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  to  witness,  as  those  present  had  done 
this  day,  the  various  kinds  of  industry  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country— in  the 
mechanical  arts,  in  the  preparation  of  manures,  and  in  the 
breeding  of  stock — without  feeling  that  a  great  and  successful 
effort  was  in  progress  to  meet  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  was  placed.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  forget,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country  if  we  did  forget,  that  very 
recently  they  had  been  exposed  very  suddenly  to  universal 
competition ;  and  that  sudden  exposure  to  competition  had 
occurred  at  a  time  likely  to  try  the  energies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. What  had  been  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
agriculture  of  England  had  been  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
the  world  ?  We  knew  what  steam  had  done  within  this 
country  itself  to  equalize  its  markets.  We  knew  that  the  corn 
of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  west  was  brought  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity  and  the  utmost  cheapness  to  the  markets  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  But  we  also  knew  that  the  corn 
which  was  grown  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  the  forests  of  America, 
and  the  unexhausted  treasures  of  the  inexhaustible  soil  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  produce  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Boug,  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  perpetually  renewed  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile 
— all  this  was  likewise  brought  to  the  markets  of  England,  to 
compete  with  our  own  produce.  Instead  of  being  disheartened, 
however,  with  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
neither  the  proprietors  nor  the  tenant-farmers  of  England 
had  given  way  in  any  respect  to  despair.  They  had  put  forth 
manly  and  vigorous  efforts,  and,  while  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture had  probably  made  a  greater  advance  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years  than  it  had  done  in  many  centuries  previous,  he  gave 
expression  to  his  earnest  convict  ion  when  he  said  that — speak- 
ing either  of  the  proprietors  or  the  tenant-farmers — no  class 
of  the  community  had  put  forth  more  energetic  exertions  than 
the  agricultural  class  during  ths  last  ten  years.  (Hear,  hear) 
Those  exertions  were,  he  thought,  in  the  way  to  be  successful. 
It  was  impossible  to  enter  a  show-yard  like  that  which  had 
been  open  that  day,  even  under  the  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances as  to  weather,  without  seeing  what  improvements  had 
been  effected.  He  was  not  present  at  the  trial  of  reaping 
machines  on  the  previous  day,  but  he  had  been  informed  of 
its  successful  result,  and  it  was  opportune  now  to  consider  for 
a  moment  what  was  the  importance  of  success  in  that  inven- 
tion. A  fortnight  ago  he  was  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham  and  in 
Gloucestershire  with  one  of  the  ablest  sgricuUurista  of  that 
district,  Mr.  Holland  of  Dulverton,  who  was  patron  of  the 
college  at  Cirencester  to  which  Lord  Stanley  had  adverted. 
That  gentleman  himself  farmed  1,000  acres,  and  his  experience 
eoncerning  his  own  crops  was  "  over  ripe,"  and  he  said  he 
would  put  50  reapers  into  the  fields  the  following  morning. 
He  remarked  that  the  corn  was  turning  into  bran  under  the 
husk,  and  a  very  large  quantity,  if  the  wind  came,  would  be 
given  out,  and  that  he  (Sir  J.  K.  ShuttlcTorth)  believed  had 
since  then  been  really  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham  and  the  Vale  of  Gloucester.  He  had  heard 
it  estimated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  storm  which 


had  burst  over  the  country,  we  had  lost  a  million  of  money. 
Now,  the  remedy  against  such  CRlamitics  was  ttost  obviously 
to  be  found  in  mechanical  inventions.  These  reaping  machines 
would,  in  the  Jirst  place,  supply  that  lack  of  labour  which  in 
the  improved  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  very  great 
employment  of  the  labourers  of  the  country  upon  railways 
and  in  manufactures,  the  farmers  were  row  experiencing.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see,  from  recent  reports,  that  iu  some  parts 
of  Ireland  labourers  were  getting  3s.  6d.  a-day — au  unparal- 
leled circumstance  in  that  country  ;  and  throughout  England 
there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  iu  getting  harvest  hands.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  that  crops  could  be  effectively 
reaped  without  the  aid  of  these  machines.  (Hear).  And 
recnrriug  to  the  subject  of  competition,  it  would  be  observed 
that  the  French  were  now,  under  the  guidance  of  their  Emperor, 
who  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  inventions,  of  mechanical 
science,  and  of  chemical  science  in  relation  to  agriculture  in 
England,  taking  their  first  steps  in  the  application  of  me- 
chanical inventions  to  husbandry,  and  also  in  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  stock,  and  in  the  application  of  chemical  science 
to  agriculture  in  France.  They  were  competitors  with  the 
British  farmers  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  they  had  not 
been  so  much  so,  as  the  virgin  soils  had  competed  with  this 
country.  What  a  contrast  was  there,  however,  between  the 
condition  of  France,  as  respects  mechanical  inventions,  and 
that  of  this  country  !  About  nine  years  ago  he  travelled 
through  the  whole  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
July.  He  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  from  the 
Pyrenees,  by  Toulouse,  up  to  Paris,  and  thecce  to  England; 
and  he  then  observed  that  the  operations  of  reaping  the  crops 
in  France  were  of  a  most  primitive  description.  He  perceived 
in  every  field  that  the  crop  was  thrashed  on  a  floor  which  was 
made  for  the  purpose  upon  the  soft  ground ;  and  instead  of 
being  winnowed  by  any  machines,  the  corn  was  thrown  into 
the  air  by  woodeu  shovels,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
wind,  which  at  that  season  sweeps  across  France  towards  the 
Pyrenees.  And,  not  to  speak  of  such  implements  as  clod- 
crushers,  and  others  that  were  so  well  known  here,  all  the  means 
of  cultivation,  and  of  getting  iu  the  harvests  in  France,  such 
as  carts  even,  were  in  the  rudest  condition.  The  carts  were 
there  made  almost  impromptu,  by  a  couple  of  trees  being  cut 
down  for  thj  purpose,  and  roughly  set  upon  wheels.  Such  a 
thing  as  au  English  cart  was  not  to  be  seen  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other ;  consequently,  the  means  of  conveying 
the  harvests  from  the  fields  to  the  nearest  towns  were  want- 
ing. But  we  must  not  argue  from  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture in  France  as  to  its  future  condition.  The  French  were 
as  enterprising  a  nation  as  we  ourselves  were ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  number  of  machines, 
the  best  of  the  English  manufacture,  would  be  introduced  into 
France.  And  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  new  struggles 
for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  by  the  introduction  from 
the  whole  of  the  East  of  Europe,  and  from  Southern  Eussia,  of 
vast  supplies  of  corn,  which  the  very  success  of  our  arms  would 
bring  into  our  msrket  (Hear,  hear).  Passing  from  the  reaping 
machines  exhibited  yesterday,  and  entering  the  show-field  of 
today,  the  next  almost  mechanical  invention  which  offered  it- 
self to  consideration  v/as  one  which  was  intimately  connected 
also  with  chymical  science,  by  which  alone  we  could  hope  for 
the  further  progress  of  agriculture.  He  alluded  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  soil.  He  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  various 
means  for  the  drainage  of  the  soil  of  England  were  as  beautiful 
a  contribution  of  science  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  as 
any  other  gift  that  science  had  made.  The  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipetiles,  the  introduction  of  the  pipetile  it- 
self, and  all  the  means  which  the  department  of  mechanics  had 
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furnished  for  the  complete  pulvcrizatioa  of  the  soil,  and 
which  were  absolutely  essential  as  the  first  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  were  all  parts  of  the  contribution  of 
the  inventive  arts  and  of  science.  But  he  believed  that 
sufficient  stress  was  not  being  laid  by  the  most  observant  of 
chymists,  and  even  the  most  practical  of  agriculturists,  upon 
the  importance  of  the  deep  pulverization  of  the  soil.  Liebig 
stated,  as  did  all  the  more  recent  chymists,  that  this  was  the 
main  source  of  improvement  in  the  soil ;  and  by  it  they  ex- 
plained all  the  old  modes  of  agricultural  improvement,  as  also 
almost  all  modern  means,  except  such  as  were  of  a  purely 
chemical  character.  The  deep  pulverization  of  the  soil  was 
attended  by  this  consequence :  chymists  had  discovered  that 
when  the  surface  of  bodies  was  exceedingly  extended  by 
a  minute  comminution  of  their  particles — a  piece  of  beech 
wood,  for  example,  could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  charcoal,  and 
a  square  inch  of  surface  had  in  it  that  of  100  square  inches  of 
surface  in  the  condition  of  charcoal — the  square  inch  of  beech 
wood  would  absorb  gases  in  its  substance  to  80  times  its 
volume,  of  muriatic  gas  for  instance  ;  and  there  was  another 
substance  which  could  absorb  800  times  its  volume — sponge 
platina.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  absorb  and  intensify  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  soil.  Here  was  science  to 
confirm  the  daily  experience  of  agriculture— that  a  minute  and 
deep  pulverization  of  the  soil  had  the  most  important  effect 
upon  its  character.  It  explained  the  whole  system  of  fallows, 
the  whole  system  of  the  rotation  of  crops  ;  for  in  this  way  the 
whole  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  soil  was  so  deeply 
intensified  that  soils  which  were  made  fallow  altered  their 
chymical  character.  And  the  rotation  of  crops  was  but  a 
different  kind  of  fallow,  for  a  crop  was  put  in  which  did  not 
exhaust  the  soil  instead  of  those  which  had  exhausted  it;  and 
in  this  way,  by  the  action  of  the  air — which,  after  all,  was  the 
great  pabulum  of  plants — upon  the  soil  were  obtained  those 
mineral  constituents  which  had  become  deficient.  He  desired 
to  justify,  by  these  remarks,  the  extreme  importance  of  science 
in  explanation  even  of  the  experience  of  agriculture.  Happily 
the  two  never  contradicted  each  other :  the  experience  of  ages 
was  simply  interpreted  by  philosophy.  So  it  was  with  drain- 
age. Mechanical  inventions  which  assisted  drainage,  and  the 
deep  pulverization  of  soil  in  comminuting  its  particles  into 
the  minutest  atoms — all  these  came  to  confirm  the  experience 
of  time  past  in  reference  to  alluvial  deposits.  Wheuever  there 
was  a  district  which  local  experience  had  shown  to  be  naturally 
and  deeply  rich  in  soil,  gaining  from  the  atmosphere  much 
agricultural  wealth,  a  soil  naturally  pulverable,  it  would  be 
found  to  arise  there  from  the  deposit  of  leaves  of  the  forest, 
or  the  deposit  of  light  mud  from  the  river,  or  from  the  lake,  or 
something  like  our  great  morasses,  which  was  a  great  reservoir 
not  merely  for  vegetable  constituents,  but  also  a  great  reservoir 
for  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  been  able  to 
act  upon  that  soil  for  ages.  Turning  now  to  the  department 
of  machines,  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  secretary  that 
the  reaping  machine  which  had  gained  the  prize  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  being  the  original  invention  of  a  machinist,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  a  tenant-farmer,  Mr.  Birch,  one 
of  the  tenants  on  Lord  Sefton's  estate,  a  gentleman,  he 
understood,  of  great  intelligence  and  great  skill  in  his 
department.  He  thought  he  perceived,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  that  the  inventions  of 
the  machinists  had  constantly  to  pass  through  the  practical 
mind  of  the  tenant  farmer,  and  they  thus  constantly  received 
some  new  impulse  and  increment  of  benefit  from  the  operation 


(Hear,  hear).  He  thought  there  had  been  great  progress  made 
by  the  efforts  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  proprietors  of  this 
country,  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  change  in  our  legislation  some  time  ago.  Allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  great  number  of  portable  steam- 
engines  in  use.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  such  a  county  as 
Norfolk  or  Lincoln,  and  see  the  great  contrast  which  it 
presented  to  continental  agriculture,  without  at  once  perceiving 
the  vast  strides  that  this  country  has  made  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  inventions  in  the  progress  of  agriculture.  All 
the  farms  in  Norfolk  exhibited  chimneys,  and  so  they  did  in 
Liiicolnshiie.  He  remembered  being  told  by  Lord  Yarborough 
that  there  was  a  period  in  Lincolnshire  when  all  that  sandy 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  county  which  was  now  one 
waving  field  of  corn  was  nothing  but  a  waste— a  rabbit  warren, 
and  that  there  was  erected  at  one  end  of  it,  nearest  to  Lincoln , 
a  very  high  tower,  as  a  beacon  to  the  traveller  to  guide  him 
across  this  waste  at  night,  and  also  in  the  day-time,  for  there 
were  scarcely  any  roads  upon  it.  All  that  tract  of  country 
was  now  a  great  triumph  of  English  Agriculture.  And  he  re- 
membered also  being  told  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  that  when 
Madame  de  StaiJl  had  visited  his  uncle  at  Holkham,  she  re- 
lated to  her  friends  that  she  had  found  two  rabbits  there 
quarrelling  for  two  blades  of  grass.  But  now,  from  Holkham 
to  Lynn,  and  Holkham  to  Norwich,  that  district  was  one  wide 
waving  corn-field.  That  very  circumstance  of  the  sandy 
character  of  the  soil,  which  afforded  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
structions to  agriculture,  had  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
success'  of  late  years  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  very  much  con- 
cerned tn  observe,  respecting  one  of  the  most  excellent  friends 
of  agriculture,  the  late  Mr.  Pusey — and  it  was  a  sore  point 
with  chemists  that  he,  who  was  so  great  an  authority,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  tenant-farmers,  should  have  said  so — that  he 
said  chemistry  had  made  no  contribution  to  English  agricul- 
ture, except  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  bone  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Kames's  applica- 
tion of  the  water  derived  from  flax  manufacture  as  manure.  If 
he  (Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth)  wanted  to  illustrate  the  enterprise 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  he  would  chose  no  other  point 
than  this — the  confidence  with  which  chemists  had  taught  that 
guano  was  an  important  means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  providing  food  for  plants,  the  enterprise  which 
had  been  put  forth  in  this  direction  in  consequence,  and  the 
number  of  ships  that  had  been  freighted  to  bring  guano  from 
the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth.  He  believed  it  was  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  Denison,  1,000,000  acres  had  been  drained  in  this 
country,  and  about  £5,000,000  expended  in  the  operation ; 
but  it  was  also  stated,  and  he  thought  the  computation  quite 
within  the  mark,  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  had  ex- 
penJed  in  that  same  period  uo  less  than  £5,000,000  on  guano 
alone  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  a  direct  contribution  from 
chemistry  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  (applause).  Before 
concluding,  he  desired  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  be 
had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  manifested 
in  the  show  of  to-day  in  the  stock  exhibited  by  the  tenant- 
farmers  ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the 
circumstance  of  the  high  quality  of  Mr.  Towneley's  stock,  so 
many  tenant-farmers  had  obtained  prizes  on  this  occasion 
(loud  cheers). 

The  toast  was  responded  to  by  Colonel  Towneley,  and  a 
succession  of  complimentary  toasts  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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STEAM      CULTURE, 
AS     EXEMPLIFIED    AT    THE    CHELMSFORD    MEETING. 


HOWARD  AND  BAKER'S  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

This  is  an  arrangement  of  four  turn-wrest  ploughs, 
each  attached  by  means  of  a  rope  and  drum  on  a  com- 
mon spindle,  to  a  travelling  windlass.  It  is  but  very 
recently  invented,  and  not  yet  reduced  to  practice  in 
some  of  its  minor  details.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  principle  of  the 
arrangement,  rather  than  to  its  peculiar  mechanism,  as 
exhibited  at  Chelmsford.  It  is  intended  for  being 
hauled  by  rope  traction,  but  may  also  be  so  by  a  trac- 
tion engine. 

The  grand  objects  apparently  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished are  these  :  first,  a  separate  and  independent 
action  for  each  plough  ;  second,  means  for  entering  the 
ploughs  regularly  into  the  ground,  and  taking  them  out 
again  on  their  arrival  at  the  opposite  headland;  third, 
means  for  letting  each  plough  loose  should  it  come  in 
contact  with  a  stone,  rock,  tree  root,  or  other  obstruc- 
tion capable  of  breaking  it ;  fourth,  means  for  turning 
at  the  headland  ;  and  fifth,  the  best  construction  of  an 
implement  for  one-way  ploughing. 

1.  It  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  practical  mechanics 
or  experience  in  the  field  to  be  satisfied  that  a  series  of 
ploughs  rigidly  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  that  frame 
as  rigidly  fixed  on  four  wheels,  can  never  prove 
successful  in  the  steam  culture  of  a  large  class  of  soils. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases,  where  a  partial  success 
maybe  obtained  with  such  a  combination,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  power  and  quality  of  work  done  ;  but  where  the  soil 
contains  large  stones,  flints,  is  lying  in  small  curved 
ridges,  is  ualevel  in  every  respect,  and,  in  short,  is  de- 
void of  that  evenness  of  surface  which  rigidly  fixed 
ploughs,  resting  on  a  series  of  points  in  a  regular  plane, 
demand,  good  work  is  impossible.  No  argument  is  re- 
quired in  proof  of  this  ;  for  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  undulating,  the  ploughshares  ought  always  to 
move  parallel  to  such  a  surface. 

2.  When  a  series  of  ploughs  work  together,  the  second 
must  be  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  the  third  of  the  second, 
and  so  on  ;  and  therefore  in  order  that  they  may  enter 
the  soil  regularly,  as  they  ought,  each  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  vertical  action.  When  ploughing 
with  horses,  it  is  usual  to  draw  a  furrow  along  the  ends  of 
the  ridges,  to  guide  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  plough ; 
and  when  several  teams  follow  each  other  in  ploughing, 
each  plough  on  coming  to  this  furrow  is  entered  at  the 
one  end  of  the  ridge  and  taken  out  at  the  other.  Just  so 
must  it  be  in  ploughing  with  steam,  tackle  the  steam- 
horse  in  hauling  a  series  of  ploughs  as  you  may  ;  for 
although  the  motor  force  crosses  this  furrow  at  once, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  ploughs  should  also  enter  at 
once  too,  the  one  a  regular  distance  behind  the  other — 
the  foremost,  for  example,  at  this  furrow,  and  the  last 
or  hindmost  half-way  across  the  headland  :  but  the  con- 


trary, for  each  plough  ought  to  enter  at  this  furrow,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  its  having  a  separate  vertical 
motion. 

Again,  when  any  of  the  wheels  of  the  plough- carriage 
run  in  the  furrow,  as  in  Fowler's  examples,  it  must  also 
have  a  vertical  action  by  means  of  a  lever,  in  order  im- 
mediately to  raise  it  the  depth  of  the  furrow  when  it 
comes  to  the  headlands,  so  as  to  allow  the  ploughs  to 
remain  at  the  proper  depth  until  they  also  reach  the 
headland.  In  the  case  of  the  horse  plough,  when  the 
furrow-wheel  reaches  the  headland  the  ploughman  im- 
mediately acts  upon  the  handles  of  the  implement  in 
order  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  depth  the  short  distance 
it  has  to  go  ;  and  a  similar  movement  takes  place  on  en- 
tering it  again  into  the  soil.  With  these  every  practical 
farmer  is  familar  ;  and  were  his  i)loughman  to  neglect  his 
duty  in  this  respect  at  the  headland,  the  result  of  such 
negligence  would  soon  appear,  and  as  soon  be  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  also  the  necessary  means  to  effect  a 
remedy.  But  with  a  series  of  ploughs  rigidly  fixed  to  a 
series  of  wheels  with  their  peripheries  in  one  plane,  such 
a  result  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  therefore  the  neces- 
sary provision  ought  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  implement  to  effect  it. 

3.  Our  third  proposition  is  to  provide  against  acci- 
dent to  the  implement  when  at  work.  If  the  plough- 
share, for  example,  comes  in  contact  with  a  ledge  of 
rock,  something  must  give  way.  This  has  occurred  to 
many  inventors  ;  hence  the  various  contrivances  adopted 
to  avoid  the  catastrophe.  Stacy  and  Vallance,  for 
instance,  detached  the  implement  from  the  traction- 
rope  by  means  of  the  clutch-clip  action  of  the  pincers 
which  laid  hold  of  it;  Fisken,  by  the  reverse  motion  of 
the  implement ;  and  so  forth.  No  doubt,  in  practice, 
the  proper  plan  is  to  trench  the  soil  to  the  proper  depth, 
so  that  no  such  obstructions  shall  come  in  the  way  of 
the  ploughshare.  This,  of  course,  must  be  granted ; 
but  until  such  improvements  are  made  as  here  contem- 
plated, something  ought  to  be  done  to  save  the  imple- 
ment. 

4.  Our  next,  is  to  turn  the  implement  at  the  head- 
land. This,  inventors  have  always  found  a  difficult 
problem  artificially  to  solve.  The  horse  is  made  to 
perform  the  task  in  turning  by  drawing  the  plough  the 
breadth  of  a  furrow  along  the  headland  every  time  ;  and 
when  the  ploughman  fails  to  make  his  team  describe  the 
proper  curve,  the  alternative  is  left  him  of  shifting  the 
plough  this  distance  along  the  headland  himself.  But 
it  is  no  such  an  easy  matter  tutoring  the  mechanical 
genius  of  steam  to  perform  the  headland-evolutions  at 
issue  ;  while  the  task  is  still  more  Herculean  to  shift  a 
series  of  ploughs  by  manual  labour.  Mr.  Fowler,  we 
have  seen,  adopts  the  latter  ;  while  the  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Baker,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolstone,  aim  at  the 
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former.  That  the  latter  are  pursuing  the  proper  course 
is  evident ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

5.  Our  last  is  one-way  ploughing.  This  is  almost 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  grand  desideratum  in 
steam -culture.  No  doubt,  so  long  as  large  areas  of 
land  are  imperfectly  drained  by  means  of  underground 
drains,  narrow-curved  ridges  and  open  furrows  on  the 
old  system  must  of  necessity  be  had  recourse  to  for  the 
removal  of  rain  water ;  and,  therefore,  until  the  steam - 
draining  plough  has  had  time  successfully  to  accomplish 
its  work  such  a  course  must  be  followed.  But  when  the 
land  is  once  properly  drained,  open  furrows  should  be 
avoided  ;  hence  the  soundness  of  our  proposition. 

In  complying  with  the  respective  demands  of  each  of 
those  propositions,  the  following  arrangements  are 
adopted  in  the  project  before  us.  1st.  Four  ploughs 
are  attached  by  means  of  four  wire  ropes  to  a  travelling- 
compound-windlass — each  plough  having  a  rope  and 
windlass  of  its  own,  and  being  held  by  a  ploughman  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  drawn  by  horses,  so  that  they 
individually  have  a  separate  and  independent  vertical  and 
horizontal  action.  2ndly.  On  arriving  at  the  headland 
the  travelling  windlass  becomes  stationary  as  soon  as  the 
foremost  plough  gets  sufficiently  far  beyond  the  end  of 
the  ridge  to  admit  of  the  other  three  being  drawn  upon 
the  headland.  This  done,  the  first  ploughman  turns  his 
plough  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be,  when  the 
hauling-rope,  by  means  of  a  drum  and  intermediate 
gearing,  actuates  the  drums  around  which  the  traction, 
ropes  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ploughs  pass- 
hauling  them  forward  ;  and  as  tht  second  plough  is  drawn 
up  close  to  the  first  upon  the  headland,  its  windlass  or 
drum  is  then  thrown  out  of  gearing  by  means  of  a 
clutch  like  that  of  the  first,  when  the  third  and  fourth 
are  brought  forward  in  a  similar  manner.  3rdly.  In 
being  hauled  along  the  field,  each  of  the  traction  drums 
can  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  gearing  should  its  plough 
come  in  contact  with  any  obstruction  likely  to  endanger 
it,  allowing  the  traction-rope  to  be  uncoiled,  so  as  to 
allow  the  ploughs  to  remain  stationary.  4thly.  When 
all  the  ploughs  are  drawn  upon  the  headland,  a  signal  is 
then  given  by  means  of  a  flag  to  stop  the  engine.  The 
anchors  are  now  shifted  the  breadth  of  four  furrows 
forward  along  the  headland,  the  travelling  windlass  again 
fixed  to  the  hauling-rope,  and  the  motion  of  the 
stationary  windlass  reversed.  In  doing  this,  the  hauling- 
rope  turns  the  travelling  windlass  round  the  breadth  of 
itself  across  the  headland  by  means  of  drums  and  castor 
steerage- wheels  in  front.  When  away,  it  travels  to  the 
opposite  headland  with  the  ploughs  again  after  it — the 
traction  drums  being  thrown  into  gearing  as  the  ploughs 
eater  the  ground  at  the  proper  distance  between  them. 
And,  5thly,  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  turnwrest  plough 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  for  ploughing 
one  way. 

Such  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  this 
project.  As  yet  it  has  hardly  attained  to  that  degree  of 
maturity  which  would  justify  farther  criticism;  but 
much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of 
details  before  the  fundamental  principles  at  issue  are 
fairly  reduced  to  practice,  as  the  inventors  themselves 
are  perfectly  aware  of.  There  is  no  firm  in  whose  hands 
such  can  be  more  safely  left  than  in  those  of  the  Messrs. 
J.  and  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  from  their  familiarity  with 
all  the  minutiae  of  detail  necessary  to  success  in  the  field 
— they  having  long  occupied  so  highly  important  a  place 
in  this  department  of  the  implement-yard  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society, 


HANNAM'S  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

Henry  J.  Hannam,  Esq.,  of  Burcot  Park,  near  Abing- 
don, Berks,  must  obviously  be  acknowledged  "the 
Father  of  Steam  Culture,"  he  having,  in  1849  and  1850, 
successfully  ploughed  about  50  acres  of  land  by  means 
of  steam,  on  the  stationary  windlass  principle,  as  now 
adopted  by  Smith  and  Fowler.  No  doubt  land  had  been 
cultivated  prior  to  this  by  means  ('f  steam — under  Heath- 
coat's  patent,  dated  1832;  MacRae's,  1839  (British 
Guiana) ;  Atzlar's  (American),  1843  ;  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
of  Ozford,  &c.  But  the  first  was  only  adapted  for 
mossy  lands ;  the  second  for  the  low-lying  lands  of 
Guiana,  situated  between  canals  and  rivers  ;  while  the 
others  have  proved  failures.  Mr.  Hannam's  steam 
plough,  on  the  contrary,  is  adapted  for  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  any  of  those  which 
lately  entered  the  field  at  Chelmsford,  in  competition 
for  the  ^'500  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  if 
it  does  not  supersede  them  in  many  respects. 

The  origin  and  history  of  Mr.  Hannam's  project  be- 
come thus  interesting  topics.  In  1848  he  laid  before 
the  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  of  Reading, 
the  first  ideas  of  a  plan  somewhat  different  from  the  one 
in  question ;  but  on  entering  into  arrangements  with 
that  firm  for  reducing  these  to  practice,  they  were  mo- 
dified to  their  present  form.  Accordingly,  a  ledger 
account  was  opened,  working  plans  drawn,  and  the  work 
rapidly  proceeded  with  and  finished,  the  implement  and 
tackle  being  in  1849  delivered  at  Burcot  Park  in  work- 
ing order.  A  glance,  however,  at  Mr.  Hannam's  folio 
(which  we  were  permitted  to  examine,  as  also  the  work- 
ing plans)  proves  that  the  manufacturers  had  several 
alterations  and  additions  to  make  before  they  finally 
concluded  their  task,  during  which  they  ploughed  about 
eight  acres  of  land  on  their  own  farm  (Whiteley  Farm)  in 
experiments.  At  first  there  were  no  carriage-wheels 
(e,  see  diagram)  in  front  for  regulating  the  catenary 
action  of  the  traction  rope.  In  ploughing  with  horses, 
they  haul  nearly  at  a  given  angle,  although  traversing  an 
undulating  surface,  while  the  weight  of  the  whipple- 
trees  and  traces  is  also  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the 
force  applied  to  the  beam  may  also  be  said  to  be  uni- 
form and  in  a  given  line.  But  the  force  of  a  traction- 
rope  from  a  stationary  windlass,  acting  over  a  convex 
surface,  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  over  a  concave 
one,  hence  the  origin  of  the  wheels  in  front.  In  short, 
for  some  time  every  fresh  experiment  taught  another 
lesson,  demanding  principally  some  addition  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  project.  But  after  a  vast  amount 
of  unwearied  labour,  and  no  little  enpense,  jointly 
borne  by  the  manufacturers  and  inventor,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steam-plough  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion — and  the  implement 
yoked  on  Burcot  Park  farm. 

The  following  diagram  represents  a  drawing  of  this 
steam-plough  as  worked  at  "W^hiteley  Farm  by  the 
manufacturers  during  the  experiments  already  men- 
tioned. The  several  parts  are:  (1)  a,  a  portable  steam- 
engine  ;  (2)  B,  a  windlass  with  horizontal  drums ;  (3) 
D  p  D  p,  four  snatch-blocks ;  (4)  g  g,  wire-rope  for 
hauling  the  implement;  (5)  f  f,  anchors,  with  their 
stays,  d  d,  and  (6)  c,  the  implement  itself,  with  front- 
carriages,  E  E  *  ;  the  boundary-line,  h  h,  showing  the 
fence  of  the  field. 

The  engine  (a),   a  common  portable  one  of  nine- 

*  The  draughtsman  has  placed  the  carriages,  e  e,  too  far 
from  the  implement ;  they  should  have  been  close  to  it. 
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horse  power,  requires  no  description.  It  was  placed  outside  opposite  the  gate  at 
a  corner  of  the  field  cultivated. 

Between  the  engine  and  the  gate  the  windlass,  b,  was  fixed.  It  consists  of  two 
horizontal  drums  on  a  common  axle,  the  one  for  winding  and  the  other  unwinding 
the  rope — reverse-gearing  and  the  necessary  framing  on  wheels  to  support  the 
whole,  and  remove  it  from  place  to  place.  In  principle  there  is  no  novelty  about 
it,  the  windlasses  of  Heathcoat  and  several  earlier  patentees  being  similar,  as  are 
also  those  of  Fowler's  draining-plough,  and  Smith's  steam-plough,  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  snatchblocks  or  pulleys  over  which  the  wire  rope  passes  are  also  similar  to 
those  used  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  are  placed  in  exactly  similar  positions  to  what  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolstone,  Bucks,  on  the  plan  of  culture  pursued 
by  him,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  diagram. 

About  1,600  yards  of  wire  rope,  weighing  10  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  17  lbs,,  was  used. 
This  size  of  a  rope  was  obviously  too  small,  and  must  have  stretched  unequally  in 
passing  over  the  pulleys  during  severe  strains  occasioned  by  any  obstruction  coming 
in  the  way  of  the  plough ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced  the  cause  why  it 
did  not  work  well,  and  soon  became  useless  altogether,  as  subsequently  noticed. 
At  the  commencement,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  it  passes  round  the  entire  boundary 
of  the  field  ;  but  as  the  implement  nears  the  side  where  the  engine  is  placed,  less 
rope  is  required,  and  hence  less  traction  force.  Some  40  friction  rollers  were  used 
along  the  line  of  the  rope  to  keep  it  from  cutting  the  ground. 

The  mode  of  anchorage  possesses  novelty  with  merit.     In  the  experiments  in  quea- 
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tioD,  d  d  were  moveable  posts,  temporarily  sunk  in  the 
ground,  about  20  feet  apart,  along  both  headlands  ;  but 
in  many  cases  these  may  be  made  of  stone  or  cast-iron, 
and  permanently  fixed,  so  that  one  row  would  serve  the 
two  adjoining  fields.  A  beam  (f)  at  each  end  of  the 
field  stretches  between  two  of  those  posts.  Along  the 
back  or  outside  of  these  beams  the  hooks  of  the  two 
opposite  pulleys  next  the  plough  slide  as  the  land  is 
ploughed,  and  when  the  length  of  the  beam  is  finished  it 
is  shifted  on  to  the  next  space  between  two  posts.  To 
facilitate  this  shifting  of  the  beam,  and  the  sliding  of  the 
hook  of  the  pulley  along  it,  a  spare  one  at  each  head- 
land may  be  used  ;  so  that  the  hook  can  be  moved  from 
the  one  to  the  other  without  almost  any  more  stoppage 
in  shifting  them  than  in  working  the  pulley  along  one. 

The  implement  (c)  is  a  one-way,  two-furrow,  Lowcock 
plough,  with  wheels  for  regulating  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
row in  the  common  way. 

In  another  drawing  of  an  implement  shown  us,  the 
second  furrow  is  made  by  a  turnwrest  Lowcock  plough, 
having  two  beams  and  two  wheels,  a  d,  one  at  the  end 
of  each  beam.  In  the  body  of  this  plough  a  pivot  or 
axle  c  is  fixed,  on  which  two  beams  hinge  or  work,  each 
beam  carrying  a  first  furrow  plough,  the  one  for  plough- 
ing up-land  and  the  other  down-land,  and  two  wheels, 
h  b'  for  regulating  the  depth  of  the  furrow ;  so  that 
while  the  one  beam  and  plough  is  at  work,  the  other  is 
elevated  above  ground.  Or  this  order  may  be  reversed, 
the  first  furrow  being  made  by  the  Lowcock  plough, 
and  the  other  by  the  alternate  hinge-beam  plough.  Any 
number  of  beam  ploughs  may  be  added  on  this  latter 
arrangement,  a  small  wheel  or  roller  supporting  the 
common  axle  on  which  they  turn.  In  front  of  the  im- 
plement two  wheels,  e,  were  used  for  regulating  the 
Ibrce  of  traction,  as  already  stated,  and  two  behind  for 
using  when  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  a  two-furrow  plough  the  latter  implement  has 
considerable  merit ;  but  with  more  than  two  furrows  we 
fear  it  would  be  unwieldy  to  manage  at  the  headlands, 
unless  some  lever  contrivance  were  adopted  for  elevating 
the  Lowcock  plough  above  the  ground ;  and  even  with 
a  two-furrow  plough  something  of  this  kind  would  be 
advantageous.  But  improvements  of  this  kind  are 
easily  effected.  What  most  concerns  the  mechanical 
world  at  present  is  a  sound  foundation  to  build  upon ; 
and  here  we  have  two  important  principles;  (1),  that 
of  the  turnwrest  plough  ;  and  (2),  of  two  alternate 
separate  beam-ploughs  turning  on  a  common  central 
axis  ;  and  we  may  add  for  a  third,  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  former  has  been  adopted  by  Howard ;  the 
latter  was  so  by  McRae,  and  has  since  been  so  by 
Fisken  and  Fowler.  Both  have  merit,  and  time  has 
yet  to  tell  which  experience  will  pronounce  the  best. 

The  principle  of  anchorage,  again,  is  also  deserving 
of  special  notice,  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  practice  in 
various  ways.  Stones,  for  example,  may  be  sunk,  as 
already  stated.  These  may  serve  as  blocks  for  the 
posts  of  wire  fences,  the  plank  being  fixed  in 
the  near  side  of  the  fence  by  means  of  hooks 
laying  hold  of  the  stones.  The  plank  again  may  be 
placed  in  the  ditch ;  or,  where  no  ditches  exist,  a  small 
one  may  be  made  for  the  purpose,  or  even  a  good  deep 
plough-furrow  will  present  a  suflScient  resistance  to  the 
beam.  Where  stone  dykes  abound,  holes  at  intervals 
near  the  bottom  may  be  made,  in  which  grappling  hooks 
for  holding  the  beams  may  be  fixed.  These,  and  various 
other  plans,  may  be  adopted  as  circumstances  suggest. 

Mr.  Hannam  used  one  of  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's 
portable  engines  of  nine-horse  power.  He  found  that 
in  fields  of  from  ten  to  twenty  chains  long,  the  friction 
of  the  rope  pulleys  and  windlass  consumed  half  this 
power — that  the  draught  of  two  Lowcock-ploughs  in  a 
frame  was  too  great  for  his  spare  power  ;  consequently 


he  removed  one  of  the  ploughs,  working  with  only  one. 
The  draught  of  this  one  plough  he  still  found  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  four  horses  in  his  soil,  ploughing  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  To  obviate  this  he  designed  a  new  reverse 
plough — and  laid  the  design  before  the  Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall,  and  Andrewes ;  but  the  rope  having  become  use- 
less, its  construction  was  deferred,  and  the  whole  affair 
from  this  and  other  circumstances  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground — an  issue  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  project 
has  at  least  equal  merit  with  any  of  its  successors. 

We  glean  several  important  lessons  from  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  experience.  "  I  performed,"  he  says  for  ex- 
ample, "upwards  of  fifty  acres  at  an  expense  I 
reckoned  of  about  15s.  an  acre.  This  was  while  employ- 
ing but  one  plough.  Had  I  used  a  double  one  of 
ordinary  draught,  which  I  might  easily  have  clone  icith 
the  same  po^ver,  the  cost  would  have  been  but  7s.  6d. 
Other  reductions  T  contemplated  in  manual  attendance 
would  further  have  reduced  it "  (the  cost  per  acre). 

Again,  he  ploughed  one  field  of  fifteen  acres  ten 
inches  deep  for  potatoes,  the  length  of  which  was  seven- 
teen chains. 

In  another  case  he  ploughed  a  field  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length ;  but  here,  he  says,  "  I  found 
my  engine  at  fault  to  an  extent  which  I  could  not  make 
out  at  the  time,  but  have  since  considered  it  to  be  owing 
to  the  length  of  rope,  this  being  rather  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  field  the  engine  was  capable  of  ploughing 
successfully." 

Such  is  a  very  cursory  glance  at  this  the  first  suc- 
^essful  attempt  at  steam-culture.  Altogether  about  60 
acres  were  cultivated,  a  breadth  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged a  favourable  beginning.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hannam  did  not  consider  his  project 
matured.  This  is  candid,  auguring  well,  and  setting  a 
laudable  example  to  others,  who  are  claiming  compara- 
tive perfection  before  they  have  even  got  to  his  attain- 
ments, and  therefore  we  hope  he  will  again  enter  the 
field,  and  not  allow  others  to  reap  what  he  has  sown. 
We  trust  the  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes 
will  at  once  set  about  the  manufacture  of  his  reverse 
D  P  plough,  and  that  he  himself  will  get  a  proper- 
sized  rope  and  work  it,  and  in  this  he  will  doubtless 
have  the  cordial  support  of  the  landowners  and  farmers 
of  Oxfordshire  (not  Berkshire,  as  we  stated  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion),  who  have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  in  being  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  "  Father  of 
Steam-culture"  as  one  of  their  number.  Hitherto  they 
may  have  overlooked  their  interest  and  duty  in  this 
respect ;  but  a  century  hence,  and  there  is  not  a  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom  which  will  not  pay  its  homage  to 
Burcot  Park  for  the  steam-plough,  thanking  the 
Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes  for  what  they 
have  done  in  the  affair. 


SMITH'S     STEAM     PLOUGH. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  Bucks,  deserves  great  praise, 
as  a  practical  farmer,  for  the  spirited,  enterprizing,  and  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  he  has  embraced  steam  culture ; 
and  although  not  the  father  of  the  system,  as  we  at  one 
time  expected  it  would  have  been  our  pleasant  duty  to 
have  designated  him  on  this  occasion,  he  is  nevertheless 
the  second  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  first  as  to  the 
area  of  land  cultivated — he  having  used  steam-power 
over  one  hundred  acres  of  land  this  season  with  so  much 
success  as  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  practice  for 
the  future.  The  mode  of  culture  he  has  adopted  is  a 
peculiar  one ;  and  the  above  conclusion  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  its  beginning  ;  but  not  more  than  it  merits,  nor 
what  the  farmers  of  Buckinghamshire  have  reason  to  be 
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proud  of.  So  little  justice  was  done  to  it  at  Chelmsford,  or  even  to  the  testing  o^ 
his  implement  as  to  what  it  was  capable  of  doing  under  properly  directed  experiment 
that  we  intended  to  have  visited  Woolston  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  its  working  and 
results  before  writing  this  notice,  so  as  to  have  done  both  justice  ;  but  in  this  we  have 
been  disappointed,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control 
having  thrown  themselves  in  our  way.  We  still,  however,  intend  visiting  Woolston  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  crops  grown  under  steam  culture — fields  after  yielding 
such  crops,  &c.,  &c. — and  of  laying  what  we  can  thus  glean  before  our  reader. 

Steam  culture  is  now  assuming  so  great  an  importance,  that  details  of  this 
kind  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  keep  pace  with 
the  subject.  Indeed,  such  are  the  pioneering  efforts  of  Invention,  and  such  the 
anxiety  of  the  provinces  to  bring  steam  to  bear  upon  the  soil,  that  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  the  agricultural  press  discharging  its  duties  in  this  respect.  We  shall 
therefore  at  present  confine  our  observations  to  a  general  account  of  Mr.  Smith's 
system  of  culture  and  description  of  his  steam  plough,  as  exhibited  at  Chelmsford. 

The  Woolston  system  of  culture  is  this : — To  loosen  and  gradually  mix  the  soil 
without  turning  it  directly  over  at  once,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plough  and  spade, 
throwing  weeds  and  uodecomposed  vegetable  matter  to  the  surface,  for  removal  if 
necessary.  The  results  of  an  extensive  experience  during  the  past  two  seasons,  we  are 
told,  prove  that  this  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  system  of  ploughing. 

In  carrying-out  such  a  practice,  details,  of  course,  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  what  crops  were  grown  upon  it  the  preceeding  year,  or  imme- 
diately before  culture.  And  to  meet  different  states,  four  diS"erent  kinds  of  imple- 
ments are  used — the  working  of  which  in  principle  is  nearly  the  same.  In  each  case 
the  soil  is  first  loosened  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  done  by  a  scarifier  or  cul- 
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tivator.  In  point  of  fact,  implement  No.  4  is  his  own 
(Smith's)  "Patent  Cultivator."  The  subsequent  pro- 
cesses may  be  cross  scarifying,  clod-crushing,  rotary 
digging  by  means  of  small  claw-wheels,  harrowing,  &c., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  crops  to  be  grown, 
or  the  season  of  the  year. 

"The  objects  sought"  under  this  system,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Smith  himself,  "  are,  at  a  great  reduction 
of  cost,  to  produce  a  much  greater  depth  of  staple  than 
the  common  plough  can  attain  ;  to  keep  the  seeds  and 
weeds  near  the  surface,  that  they  may  speedily  shoot  and 
be  destroyed ;  and  yearly  to  renovate  and  re-enrich  the 
exhausted  energies  of  the  soil,  by  mixing  it  with  such 
portions  of  the  subsoil  as  may  be  requisite  to  supply  any 
deficiency." 

His  steam  plough  is  on  the  stationary  windlass  plan, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  representing  it  at  work 
in  a  rectangular  field.  It  consists  of  the  following  parts, 
viz. : — A  the  engine,  b  the  windlass,  c  the  implement, 
D  D  D  D  snatchblocks,  e  e  and  f  f  anchors,  and  h  the 
rope. 

The  engine  is  one  of  seven-horse  power,  manufactured 
by  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  of  Ipswich,  of  the  common 
kind  used  for  thrashing,  and  therefore  requires  no 
further  notice.  It  works  the  windlass  by  means  of  an 
endless  rope  from  a  rigger  on  the  crank-shaft. 

The  windlass  consists  of  two  horizontal  drums,  on  a 
common  axis  ;  reverse  gearing ;  rigger  for  the  driving- 
rope;  and  the  necessary  framing.  At  Chelmsford,  it 
was  placed  outside  the  area  of  land  to  be  cultivated,  and 
between  it  and  the  engine,  the  site  being  at  one  corner  ; 
but  it  may  be  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  or  any 
way  along  the  headland,  at  a  gateway.  Various  imple- 
ments were  tried,  as  (1)  a  "  patent  steam  cultivator,"  for 
trenching  and  subsoiling  land.  This  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  shares,  subsoilers,  and  claw-wheels,  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  the  soil  in  small  trenches  or  ridglets 
of  about  three  furrows  in  breadth,  in  a  pulverized  state. 
In  the  centre,  a  trench  or  double  mould-board  plough 
turns  up  the  soil,  throwing  the  one  half  to  the  one  side, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  other ;  next,  subsoilers  follow, 
loosening  the  bottom ;  and  on  the  top,  two  claw- wheels 
rotate,  one  on  each  side,  breaking  and  pulverising  the 
soil  turned  up  by  the  plough.  By  removing  the  claw- 
wheels  and  shares,  and  inserting  an  additional  subsoiler, 
a  cultivator  for  flat  work  is  formed,  termed  No.  2.  (2) 
The  second  implement  tried  was  a  scarifier,  or  "  patent 
cultivator;"  (3)  two  common  ploughs ;  and  (4)  two  of 
Howard's  one-way  ploughs. 

These  experiments  were  made  partly  on  the  light 
land,  and  partly  on  the  heavy,  the  third  and  fourth 
being  only  in  the  latter  field. 

The  snatchblocks  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  are  similar  to  what  he  uses  himself. 

The  anchors  are  of  two  kinds — moveable  and  fixed. 
The  former  (e  e)  are  of  a  triangular  form,  with  four 
strong  grappling-tines  in  one  side — that  opposite  the 
angle  to  which  the  snatchblock  is  fixed.  The  latter  (f  f) 
are  expanding  X  anchors,  in  a  pit.  Shallow  ruts,  about 
the  depth  of  a  plough-furrow,  require  to  be  dug  at  each 
headland,  for  the  grappling-tines  of  the  moveable  ones. 

One  end  of  the  wire  rope  (ii  h),  at  the  commence- 
ment, stretches  from  one  of  the  drums  of  the  windlass 
(d)  entirely  round  the  field  or  area  of  land  to  be  culti- 
vated, passing  over  the  snatchblocks  at  the  corners,  and 
is  then  fixed  to  the  other  drum.  When  starting,  there 
requires  to  be  coiled  round  one  of  them  a  length  of  this 
rope  equal  to  the  length  of  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  it  off  to  the  implement ;  so  that  the  whole  length 
required  has  to  be  the  length  of  the  land  longer  than 
the  circumference  of  the  largest  field  upon  the  farm 
which  the  engine  is  capable  of  cultivating  at  one  time. 
Along  the  line  of  the  rope,  moveable  friction-rollers 


are  placed  at  short  intervals.  These  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  show  upon  the  diagram. 

In  working  the  implement,  it  is  hauled  alternately 
from  headland  to  headland,  or  from  e  to  e  (No.  1), 
loosening  about  32  inches  each  time.  On  arriving  at 
the  headland,  the  ploughman,  by  means  of  a  very  in- 
genious patent  lever  elevator  and  steerage,  raises,  or 
rather  makes  the  implement  raise  itself  out  of  the 
ground,  and  place  itself  in  a  proper  position  for  turning. 
A  signal,  by  means  of  a  flag,  is  then  given  to  the  man 
at  the  engine  to  "  stop  her."  This  done,  the  snatch- 
block  and  anchor  are  shifted  32  inches  forward  at  each 
end,  and  another  signal  given  to  the  engineer  to  reverse 
the  motion,  when  the  tightening  of  the  rope  slackened 
by  the  advance  forward  turns  the  implement,  without 
any  manual  assistance  ;  when  away  it  is  then  hauled  to 
the  opposite  headland,  and  so  on  alternately,  e  and  e 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  f  f  as  the  cultivating 
proceeds.  In  ploughing  the  headlands  and  finishing 
the  field,  the  rope  is  again  placed  around  it,  and  the 
implement  attached  to  the  rope  along  the  two  head- 
lands, thus  cultivating  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other. 

Such  is  a  condensed  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's  system  of 
culture,  and  steam  plough.  Since  he  first  started,  con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  made  on  the  imple- 
ment ;  and,  on  leaving  Chelmsford,  he  told  us  he  was 
going  home  to  construct  new  implements  for  the  culture 
of  soils  different  from  his  own,  and  also  a  plough  for 
those  who  may  prefer  ploughing  to  his  own  mode  of 
culture.  We  were  also  glad  to  learn  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  two  large  firms  of 
Hornsby  (Grantham)  and  Howard  TBedfordj,  as  manu- 
facturers, for  carrying  out  his  project — the  former  for 
the  engine  part,  and  the  latter  for  the  tillages  ;  so  that 
farmers  are  likely  to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  some 
important  combinations  of  several  new  patents  with  old 
ones  expired  and  about  to  expire. 


COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
SYSTEMS. 

The  steam  ploughs  tried  at  Chelmsford  are  not  a 
twelfth  part  of  those  under  patent,  while  a  large  number 
of  old  patents  have  already  expired,  saying  nothing  of 
projects  never  patented,  such  as  Mr.  Hannam's.  In  re- 
viewing the  former,  therefore,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
merits  of  the  latter;  and  in  such  a  wide  field  of  con- 
spiring efforts  to  bring  steam  successfully  to  bear  upon 
the  soil,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  extending  impartiality 
to  all  within  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  The  ear 
is  familiar  with  the  saying,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun"  ;  and  in  comparing  the  details  of  steam  culture 
at  Chelmsford  with  those  of  prior  inventions,  the  truth 
of  the  adage  is  as  applicable  as  ever,  for  certainly  there 
were  there  but  few  parts  entitled  to  the  claim  oi discovery. 
There  is,  however,  often  no  less  merit  in  the  perfecting 
of  details,  in  their  reduction  to  practice,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful combination  of  parts,  than  in  the  discovery  of 
the  originals  themselves ;  and  this  is  that  view  of  the 
subject  to  which  our  observations  will  be  found  princi- 
pally to  belong,  progress  being  mainly  confined  to  com- 
bination of  parts  and  improvements  in  details. 

Preserving  the  same  order  as  formerly,  the  difTerent 
parts  of  Boydell's  traction  engine  to  which  we  will  have 
to  direct  attention  as  possessing  merit  are,  (1),  the  end- 
less railway;  (2),  the  application  of  the  motor  force  to 
the  top  of  the  wheel ;  (3),  the  direct  traction  of  tillage 
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implements  and  waggons ;  (4),  the  method  of  tillage 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coleman  ;  and,  (5),  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Boydell  himself  and  others. 

The  endless  railway  is  now  nearly  a  century  old, 
Edgeworth's  patent  dating  1770.  All  that  Mr.  Boydell, 
therefore,  can  claim  are  improvements  in  detail ;  and 
perhaps  the  best  exponent  of  the  value  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  cost  him  a  fortune  (£10,000)  in 
bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
merits  of  the  endless  railway  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  one  word — the  foundation  of  steam  culture— iox  in 
a  very  short  time  no  portable  engine  will  be  without  it. 

There  is,  likewise,  no  novelty  in  the  application  of  the 
motor  force  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  it  being  there  applied 
in  Upton's  patent  (1837).  There  is  also  nothing  new 
in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Boydell,  that  by  the  pinion 
gearing  in  the  top  of  the  wheel  double  power  is  gained  ; 
i.  e.,  the  traction  force  is  double  the  motor  force,  suppo- 
sing the  force  applied  to  move  the  engine  itself  nil ;  or, 
supposing  a  given  force  to  move  the  engine,  then  the 
traction  force  is  double  the  balance ;  for  this  has  been 
known  in  mechanical  science  from  time  immemorial. 
Why  Mr.  Boydell  should  have  experienced  so  much  un- 
merited opposition  here,  is  not  very  easily  accounted 
for,  since  the  facts  of  the  case  at  issue  are  palpable  to 
every  one  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  a  cart-wheel.  One  common  error  into  which 
his  opponents  have  fallen  is  by  taking  moments  round 
the  axle  !  But  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  they  should 
know  more  about  "  the  mathematics  of  a  cart-wheel" 
than  this  (?) ;  for  if  they  would  examine  the  upper  part 
of  the  axle,  they  would  find  that  the  axle-box  does 
not  press  upon  it,  and  hence  that  it  cannot  be  the  ful- 
crum, for  the  ground  on  which  the  wheel  rolls  is  the 
fulcrum.  Another  error  is  by  supposing  that  resultant 
forces  are  greater  with  the  pinion  gearing  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  than  they  would  be  with  it 
gearing  anywhere  else  ;  whereas  the  contrary  would 
be  true  granting  that  resultant  forces  existed, 
which  is  not  the  case,  the  two  pistons  balancing  each 
other  by  means  of  opposite  cranks  on  the  crank-shaft. 
And  if  they  would  further  bring  their  own  assertions— 
that  the  traction  force  would  be  as  great  with  the  motor 
force  applied  anywhere  else  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  or  on  a  level  with  the  axis — to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  also  resultant  forces,  they  would  then  find 
out  how  far  they  were  astray.  And  until  they  do  make 
some  such  experiments  as  these,  we  must  remind  them 
that  the  experimental  science  of  modern  times  denies 
them  the  liberty  of  making  such  assertions  in  their  ab- 
sence ;    for  "  Practice  with  Science"  is  now  our  motto. 

The  saving  of  space  which  the  motor  force  gains  by 
translation  is,  however,  a  proposition  the  soundness  of 
which  we  readily  grant  requires  to  be  established  by  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  course  of  experiments  than 
has  yet  been  made,  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  rule 
into  Received  Science.  But  the  experiments,  so  far  as 
gone,  are  in  its  favour — a  result  which  ought  to  silence 
the  opposition  which  Mr.  Boydell  is  now  receiving  from 
his  opponents  until  more  satisfactory  ones  are  made 
proving  the  contrary,  if  possible. 

The  facts  of  the  case  at  issue  (supposing  the  expan- 
sive force  of  steam  not  affected  by  translation)  are  these : 
—The  motor  force  moves  at  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
the  traction  force,  the  spaces  travelled  over  being  also 
equal;  while  the  end  of  the  lever  (one  of  the  second 
kind)  to  which  the  motor  force  is  applied  travels  at 
double  the  velocity  of  the  motor  force,  the  space  travelled 
over  being  also  double. 

Now  such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  should  like 
to  hear  how  Mr.  Boydell's  opponents  are  to  reconcile 
them  with  established  science ;  for  if  they  them- 
selves are  right,  then  the  motor  force  ought  to  move  at 


double  the  velocity  of  the  traction  force,  which  is  con- 
trary to  fact.  Until  experiment,  therefore,  finally  settle 
the  question,  we  presume  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  his  opponents  upon  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 

Our  next  topic  is  culture  and  cartage  by  direct  trac- 
tion, or  harnessing  steam  directly  to  the  plough  and 
cart.  This  plan  has  been  embraced  by  numerous  patents 
throughout  the  history  of  steam  culture,  and  still  finds 
many  warm  supporters.  Every  labourer  is  familiar  with 
the  advantages  of  standing  near  his  work,  and  experience 
must  be  left  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  steam 
is  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  or  no.  Boydell's  trac- 
tion engine  was  the  only  example  shown  at  Chelmsford  j 
and  no  opportunity  was  there  aftbrded  it  of  trying  its 
merits,  so  as  to  solve  this  proposition.  And  even  if  an 
opportunity  had,  we  are  far  from  concluding  that  it  was 
capable  of  doing-  justice  to  the  system  it  represented, 
owing  to  the  motor  force  being  only  applied  to  one 
wheel.  At  the  same  time,  it  showed  a  traction  force 
capable  of  doing  the  work  as  economically  as  any  of  its 
opponents  by  indirect  or  rope  traction,  if  not  more  so 
— a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  experiments  now  being 
made  at  Hounslow  on  a  large  scale. 

The  force  required  to  propel  a  heavy  engine  over 
fields,  the  compression  of  the  soil  by  its  weight,  and  the 
tear  and  wear  upon  the  engine  itself,  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  objections  to  direct  traction.  But  to  the 
former  of  these,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  experiment 
must  be  left  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  more 
steam  is  required  to  propel  the  engins  than  to  work  a 
stationary  windlass  and  ropes  ;  and  as  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  soil,  we  have  never  been  able  to  say  that  any 
serious  harm  was  done,  while  all  who  have  examined  the 
soil  unanimously  admit  that  less  harm  was  done  by  the 
endless  rails  than  by  horses'  feet.  At  the  out-castings 
on  Boydell's  own  system  of  ploughing,  one  wheel  has, 
no  doubt,  to  travel  on  the  ploughed  land,  and  the  effect 
produced  here  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  it  will  be 
so  injurious  as  that  from  horses'  feet,  wheire  such  is 
tolerated,  or  that  it  will  amount  to  a  practical  objection, 
as  we  shall  show  when  discussing  this  system.  And 
with  regard  to  tear  and  wear,  that  is  one  of  comparison 
between  the  endless  railway  and^rope,  which  must 
also  be  solved  by  experiment.  But  granting  that  an 
endless  railway  should  only  last  for  a  season,  and  that 
wheels  will  require  to  be  furnished  yearly,  that  is  only  a 
good  reason  why  the  patentee's  charges,  and  the  price 
of  the  endless  railway  itself,  should  be  less.  An  article 
so  simple  in  mechanism  should  not  cost  much.  (We 
throw  out  this  friendly  hint  to  the  patentee  and  his 
manufacturers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  the 
proper  use  of  it.)  Moreover,  the  patentee's  charges  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  expense  of  tear  and  wear  in  sach 
an  investigation  as  this,  for  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  of 
his  patent  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

Our  two  last  propositions  regarding  tillage  may  briefly 
be  disposed  of  in  one  sentence,  as  both  are  inferior  to 
the  one-way  system  of  ploughing  practised  by  McRae, 
Hannam,  Fisher,  Fowler,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  lands 
not  thoroughly  drained  may  be  more  advantangeously 
ploughed  in  ridges  than  on  the  flat ;  and  to  obviate  the 
trampling  of  the  wheel,  Mr.  Boydell  proposes  a  drag- 
harrow  behind  it,  for  loosening  the  soil  where  such  is  re- 
quired.  Moreover,  on  the  Lois  Weedon  system  of 
culture,  subsequently  noticed,  one-way  ploughs  will  not 
possess  that  advantage  over  those  now  generally  in  use 
which  they  do  on  the  old  system.  Of  the  three  remain- 
ing examples,  we  have  already  said  that  the  details  of 
one  of  them,  Howard's,  were  not  in  a  sufficiently 
matured  state  for  farther  criticism  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  not  discuss  its  comparative  merits  at  present : 
so  that  there  only  remains  for  investigation  Smith's  and 
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Fowler's,  which  may  not  unaptly  be  termed  a  second 
and  third  edition  of  Haunam's. 

Mr.  Fowler's  project  is  a  combination  of  parts 
of  unexpired  patents,  of  old  patents  expired,  of 
inventions  not  patented,  and  of  the  necessary  means  for 
putting  them  together.  Apart  from  the  rather  liberal 
use  thus  made  with  the  inventions  of  others — inventions 
which  in  all  likelihood  he  knew  nothing  of  when  adopt- 
ing them — the  project  has  considerable  merit ;  and 
with  the  adoption  of  a  few  more  patented  and  un- 
patented inventions,  as  Boydell's  railway,  it  may  be 
greatly  improved.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  super- 
seded by  combinations  founded  on  sounder  principles, 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  rope-traction  projects  with  which  this  one 
and  Smith's  have  to  contend  in  the  field  of  dis- 
covery, are  Major  Pratt's  (1810),  McRae's  (1839), 
Etzlar's  (1841),  Osborne's  (1846),  and  Hannam's 
(1848),  not  patented;  besides  improvements  of  the 
above,  as  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby's,  Fisken's, 
Williams',  &c.  Pratt  puts  his  engine  up  the  middle  of 
the  field,  cultivating  on  either  side  using  a  horizon- 
tal windlass.  McRas  draws  his  engine  along  one  head- 
land, using  an  endless  rope  similar  to  what  Lord  Wil- 
loughby de  Eresby  has  since  adopted.  Etzlar's  is  a 
travelling  windlass,  like  Fisken's.  Osborne  uses  two 
engines,  one  at  each  headland,  and  two  implements 
alternately  worked  by  the  engines.  On  each  engine  is 
a  windlass  with  two  vertical  drums,  and  in  going  up 
land  the  rope  is  paid  ofi"  out  of  the  wake  of  the  im- 
plement, as  adopted  by  Williams  and  Fowler. 

There  is  thus  a  wide  field  for  investigation  open  before 
us — more  so  than  we  can  enter  upon  at  present.  We 
must,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  what  Fowler 
and  Smith  have  copied  from  their  predecessors  ;  not,  be 
it  observed,  foi  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  but  to 
do  justice  to  inventors  generally,  by  showing  how  the 
facts  of  the  case  stand,  in  the  progress  of  steam  culture, 
so  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  make  new  improvements 
and  combinations,  returning  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  "  at  the  same  time.  While  in  previous  articles 
we  endeavoured  to  do  ample  justice  to  both,  we  must 
not  forget  a  bounden  duty  we  owe  to  others — the  re- 
moval of  unmerited  monopoly  out  of  the  way  of  pro- 
gress. 

Neither  of  the  projects,  therefore,  before  us  has  any 
great  claim  to  novelty.  What  little  they  have  may  be 
valuable,  but  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  new  com- 
binations and  improvements.  With  the  exception  of 
the  implement  and  anchors.  Smith's  is  a  complete  copy 
of  Hannam's.  The  vertical  drums  of  Fowler's  wind- 
lass, the  manner  he  pays  out  his  rope,  and  two  wheels 
supporting  a  long  beam  for  raising  his  implements,  are 
copied  from,  if  not  included  in,  Osborne's  patent. 
His  anchors  are  Worby's,  his  trench  ploughs  Cot- 
greave's,  a  principal  part  of  the  implement  is  claimed 
by  Smith,  and  the  general  principle  of  tackling  and 
working  Hannam's ;  so  that  the  balance — all  that  he  can 
claim — does  not  amount  to  very  much  beyond  combi- 
nation. 

Again,  the  construction  ofFowler's  implement  is  faulty 
in  principle.  To  say  that  it  is  capable  of  superseding  the 
plough  in  its  present  shape  is  to  say  what  is  not  true, 
for  the  plough  can  begin  and  finish  a  field  successfully, 
and  that  is  what  it  cannot  do.  No  doubt  improvements 
can  be  made  ;  but  as  any  implement-maker  may  effect 
these,  justice  to  them,  and  impartiality  in  general, 
demand  that  we  delay  the  investigation  of  them  for  the 
present,  for  it  will  be  high  time  to  discuss  their  merits 
when  once  they  exist. 

Further,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  successful 
steam  culture  involves  a  more  extended  practice  of  the 


Lois  Weedon  system  than  is  perhaps  generally  contem- 
plated. Now  we  aver  that  a  very  small  field-acquaint- 
ance with  steam  will  show  that  Osborne's  plan  will  be 
the  best  adapted  for  this,  for  four  men  will  work  two  of 
his  engines  and  two  implements  with  only  the  length  of 
the  field  of  stretched  rope  in  use  for  each  engine,  no 
snatch-blocks  or  anchors  being  required.  With  less 
than  half  the  number  of  hands,  and  half  the  amount  of 
tackle,  Mr.  Osborne  can  thus  do  three  or  four  times  as 
much  work  as  Rlr.  Fowler  or  Mr.  Smith.  In  point  of 
fact,  Mr.  Fowler  cannot  plough  on  the  Lois  Weedon 
system  at  all — probably  the  most  valid  objection  to  his 
implement  being  capable  of  superseding  the  plough  or 
entitled  to  the  £bOO  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society ;  for  if  the  Lois  Weedon  system  of  culture  is  the 
best,  it  would  be  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  award  any  implement  the  prize,  which  could 
not  comply  with  its  demands.  No  doubt  Mr.  Fowler 
can  adopt  Hannam's  arrangements  of  snatch-blocks,  as 
we  formerly  mentioned  ;  but  then  he  has  to  do  so 
before  he  can  gain  the  prize ;  and  after  he  has  done  so, 
it  is  Hannan  who  merits  the  prize — not  he.  In  this  re- 
spect Mr.  Smith  is  in  a  similar  position  with  Mr.  Fow- 
ler,' Mr.  Hannan  superseding  both  ;  while  on  the  Lois 
Weedon  system,  Mr.  Osborne  would  take  the  prize 
from  the  three. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  Osborne's  steam  plough 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  system  of  culture 
as  the  Lois  Weedon  ;  but  if  the  latter  is  the  best,  this 
can  be  no  valid  objection.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
sleam  culture  involves  an  entire  revolution,  not  only  in 
the  character  of  implements,  but  also  in  the  system  of 
culture  itself ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
finger  of  progress  is  thus  pointing  to  the  Lois  Weedon 
practice  as  that  which  is  ultimately  to  become  general 
under  steam. 

Mr.  Smith's  system  of  culture  we  propose  investiga- 
ting in  a  subsequent  article,  after  having  examined  its 
merits  at  Woolston  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  over  it 
at  present  with  the  simple  remark  that  the  comparative 
merits  of  his  implement  cannot  be  valued  apart  from  it; 
for  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  latter  is  to  pro- 
nounce a  premature  award  on  the  former.  Indeed, 
new  systems  of  culture  adapted  for  steam  may  even 
prove  of  more  importance  to  the  county  than  the  imple- 
ments they  require.  We  hope,  also,  to  be  able  practi- 
cally to  investigate  the  Lois- Weedon  system,  in  order 
to  criticise  more  fully  its  adaptation  to  steam  ;  and  also, 
in  another  separate  article,  our  present  system  of  cul- 
ture, which  we  shall  show  is  far  from  being  suited  for 
steam,  and  that  the  steam  ploughs  exhibited  at  Chelms- 
ford were  just  as  badly  adapted  for  it.  Take  Mr. 
Fowler's,  or  Smith's,  or  Howard's,  or  Coleman's,  or 
Williams',  &c.,  &c.,  for  example,  and  we  ask  any  farmer 
if,  with  either  of  them,  he  could  supersede  his  present 
ploughs— i.  e.,  do  without  ploughs  and  horses  ?  No- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  proposition. 

With  regard  to  the  i?600  prize,  one  word  will  suffice, 
after  what  we  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph  ;  for  an 
implement  can  never  supersede,  or  bean  economical  sub- 
stitute for  the  plough,  which  does  not  enable  the  farmer 
to  do  without  his  plough  and  his  plough  teams.  This 
is  the  practical  manner  of  solving  the  question  at  issue  ; 
and  if  the  judges  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  are  practical  men,  guided  by  the  golden  maxim 
of  "  Practice  with  Science,"  let  them  take  it  home  to 
themselves,  and  prove  it  by  experiment,  as  all  questions 
in  physical  science  are  proved.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
self-interested  parties— with  one  eye  on  the  manufacture 
of  implements  and  the  other  on  the  £500 — to  talk  of 
superseding  the  horse  and  plough  by  degrees ;  but  once 
allow  the  sharp,  keen  edge  of  such  a  wedge  to  be  en- 
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tered,  and  where  will  not  the  steam  hammer  of  the  pre- 
sent age  drive  it,  with  all  its  suiierincumbent  load  ?  for 
if  a  part  is  entitled  to  a  prize,  will  not  each  exhibition 
come  in  for  a  share  ?     The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public 
mind,  in  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  steam 
plouu;hs,  must  not  overlook  those  of  our  different  systems 
of  culture,  as  progress  in  the  one  promises  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  tbe  other.  At  Chelmsford,  too  much 
attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done,  and  too  little  to  the  character  of  the  implement 
which  performed  it,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  demands 
of  progress  ;  tor  a  few  years  hence,  and  the  experiments 
there  made  will,  in  all  probabihty,  be  inapplicable  to  the 
general  and  most  improved  systems  then  in  practice. 
Consequently,  what  will  be  their  value  ?  If  the  Lois 
Weedon  system,  or  Smith's  system,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  becomes  general,  what  will 
be  the  value  of  the  experiments  made  with  Fow- 
ler's plough,  or  even  of  the  plough  itself,  with  hun- 
dreds of  Osborne's  and  Smith's  combined  imple- 
ments in  the  field  ?     The  endless  railway  will,  no  doubt, 


remain  a  solid  foundation  for  Osborne's  or  any  other 
system,  as  we  formerly  said,  and  also  the  motor  force 
be  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  top  of  one  wheel  only,  as  done  by 
Mr.  Boydell,  as  that  involves  a  combination  of  adverse 
forces  to  produce  traction  force  in  the  line  of  direction  ; 
for  such  adverse  forces  are  contrary  to  sound  doctrine. 
Boydell's  merits  are  the  improvements  he  has  made  on 
the  endless  railway,  and  its  applicability  to  the  wheels 
of  portable  engines,  thus  exemplifying  the  principle  of 
direct  traction  both  for  culture  and  cartage.  It  aflbrds 
us  much  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  that  very  high- 
pressure  traction  engines  are  being  now  constructed  with 
the  motor  force  applied  to  the  top  of  both  wheels,  and 
with  other  important  improvements,  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  direct  traction. 

We  cannot  close  this  review  without  expressing  a  re- 
gret that  Fisken's  and  Williams'  ploughs  did  not  appear 
in  the  field,  as  both  of  them  possess  points  of  consider- 
able merit.  Another  implement  (Kyle's)  is  entered 
in  the  catalogue,  but  for  it  we  cannot  say  quite  so 
much.  B. 


ON    THE    DIVERSITY    OF    THE    MEASURES    IN    USE    FOR    THE 
SALE     OF     CORN     IN    THE     UNITED     KINGDOM. 

By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq. 


In  1834  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  prac- 
tices of  selling  corn  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation  thereof:"  and  this 
committee,  after  examining  many  very  able  and  well- 
informed  persons  on  the  subject,  reported  that  there 
existed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  a  great  diver- 
sity of  practice  as  to  the  measures  by  which  corn  was 
sold :  that  measures  of  capacity  alone  were  in  use  in 
some  places,  measures  of  weight  only  in  other  places, 
and  that  in  many  districts  measures  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter were  in  use ;  that  gieat  inconveniences  resulted 
from  this  diversity ;  that  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
misunderstanding  and  dispute ;  that  it  tended  to  check 
the  intercourse  of  persons  in  one  market  with  those  in 
another,  afforded  facilities  for  fraud,  and  rendered  the 
quotations  of  price  in  the  public  prints  unintelligible  in 
many  localities,  and  to  a  great  extent  useless. 

Since  that  committee  sat,  twenty-two  years  have 
elapsed ;  and  the  diversity  referred  to  has  not,  in  any 
sensible  degree,  been  diminished.  But  railways  have 
reduced  to  one-half,  or  to  one-third,  the  effective  dis- 
tance between  the  different  corn-markets  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  electric  telegraph  has  brought  them  all 
within  speaking  distance  of  each  other.  The  transac- 
tions between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are,  in 
proportion,  more  numerous  and  extensive ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  impede,  or  to  render  more  costly,  or  more 
troublesome  the  intercourse  thus  established  is  clearly 
a  deduction  from  the  benefits  these  changes  are  adapted 
to  confer  on  the  community. 

Free  trade  in  corn  equalizes  the  price  of  corn  ;  and 
an  equal  price  throughout  the  kingdom  is,  practically, 
the  lowest  price  that  can  be  attained.  More  or  less,  it 
is  the  business  of  every  person  engaged,  however  re- 


motely, in  the  corn-trade,  to  promote  the  attainment 
of  this  uniform  and  lowest  practicable  price,  by  pro- 
moting the  transfer  of  corn  from  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  cheap  to  those  in  which  it  is  dear,  till  such  uni- 
formity be  established.  And  the  gain  or  profit  ac- 
cruing from  such  transactions  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  change  thus  effected— for  that, 
in  fact,  measures  the  "  margin  of  profit.''  It  is  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  determined  (adversely)  by  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  the  desired  transfer,  whether  that 
difficulty  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  labour  of 
discovering  local  inequalities  of  price,  by  the  labour  of 
negotiating  a  transfer,  or  by  the  cost  of  transmitting 
the  required  quantity  of  corn.  Either  form  of  difficulty 
will  affect  not  only  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer, 
but  the  number  and  extent  of  the  transactions  which, 
as  being  burdened  by  such  cost,  are  practicable,  within 
a  given  difference  of  price. 

When  a  corn-factor  receives  a  dozen  circulars  from 
as  many  different  corn-markets,  using  different  mea- 
sures, the  first  process  to  be  performed  is  an  equalisa- 
tion of  the  measures,  and  the  prices  attached  to  them. 
They  cannot  be  compared  till  they  have  been  refeiTed 
to  a  common  standard ;  indeed,  the  process  is  much 
the  same  as  it  would  be  were  the  measures  the  same 
and  the  money  different.  This  being  part  of  the  need- 
ful labour  of  his  business,  must  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  employ  him  in  it :  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  his  ultimate  employer  is  the  consumer  of  the 
corn.  But  the  consumer  is  not  the  only  sufferer. 
Whatever  increases  the  cost  of  any  operation,  also 
diminishes  the  extent  to  which  that  operation  is  likely 
to  be  performed.  And — as  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
corn-trade,  and  who  arc  familiar  with  the  difference  to 
them  between  a  brisk  and  a  dull  market,  will  bear  wit- 
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ness — to  diminish  the  number  or  the  extent  of  the 
operations  performed  is  to  take  from  the  gains  of  those 
employed  to  perform  them.  Hence  I  hold  that  not 
only  all  who  consume,  but  also  all  who  deal  in  corn, 
are  interested  in  these  diversities  :  have  an  interest  in 
their  abolition,  and  have  no  real  interest  whatever  in 
retaining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  principal  diversities  at  pre- 
sent. To  travel  over  the  entire  field  would  occupy 
much  more  time  than  I  have  here  at  my  disposal :  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  the  end  in  view.  If  those  existing 
between  the  principal  markets  could  be  got  rid  of,  the 
rest  would  present  no  practical  difficulty. 

In  London  wheat  is  sold  by  the  quarter  of  eight  im- 
perial bushels  :  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas  are  sold 
by  the  same  measure,  and  so  is  Indian  corn  occasion- 
ally, though  a  common  measure  for  that  grain  is  the 
weight  of  480  lbs.,  or  8  bushels,  each  weighing  GO  lbs. 

At  Gloucester,  where,  as  in  London,  the  trade  is 
partly  in  home  and  partly  in  foreign  corn,  wheat  of 
home-produce  is  sold  by  the  imperial  bushel,  and  of 
foreign  produce  by  the  bushel  of  GO  lbs.  weight. 
Barley  for  malting  is  sold  by  the  imperial  bushel,  but 
for  grinding  by  the  bushel  of  50  lbs. ;  oats  by  the 
imperial  bushel ;  beans  by  the  same  measure,  unless  of 
foreign  growth,  and  then  by  the  bushel  of  65  lbs. ; 
peas  by  the  imperial  bushel,  and  Indian  corn  by  the 
bushel  of  60  lbs. 

At  Birmingham  wheat  is  sold  by  the  bushel  of  62 
lbs. ;  barley,  if  for  malting,  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  and,  if  for  grinding,  by  the  bushel  of  49 
lbs. ;  oats  by  the  imperial  bushel,  unless  Irish, 
and  then  generally  by  the  bushel  of  39  lbs. ;  beans 
per  190  lbs. ;  peas  for  boiling  by  imperial  mea- 
sure, but  for  grinding  per  19G  lbs. ;  Indian  corn 
per  19G  lbs. 

At  Liverpool  wheat  is  sold  by  the  bushel  of  70  lbs. 
and  oats  by  that  of  45  lbs. ;  barley,  for  malting,  by  the 
imperial  quarter,  and  for  grinding  per  60  lbs. ;  beans, 
British,  per  504  lbs.,  and  Irish  and  foreign  per  480  lbs. ; 
Indian  corn  per  480  lbs.,  and  Indian  meal  per  196 lbs. 

At  Leeds  wheat  is  sold  by  the  bushel  of  60  lbs. ;  bar- 
ley, if  of  home-growth,  occasionally  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  otherwise  by  the  bushel  of  56  lbs.,  but  if  fo- 
reign always  by  imperial  measure,  and  if  for  grind- 
ing, per  525  lbs. ;  oats  by  the  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  beans 
and  peas  per  504  lbs.  (the  bushel  of  63  lbs.) 

At  Wakefield  the  measures  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
at  Leeds,  excepting  that  barley  is  always  sold  by  the 
imperial  bushel. 

At  Hull  wheat  and  barley  arc  sold  by  the  imperial 
bushel ;  oats  per  24  stones  j  and  beans,  peas,  and  Indian 
corn  by  imperial  measure. 

And  at  Newcastle-upon-  Ti/ne  wheat  is  sold  by  the 
bushel  of  63  lbs. ;  barley,  for  malting,  by  imperial 
measure,  and  for  grinding  per  50  lbs, ;  oats,  British, 
by  imperial  measure,  and  foreign  by  the  bushel  of  40 
lbs. ;  peas,  for  boiling,  by  imperial  measure,  and  ior 
feeding  per  64  lbs. 

These  particulars  arc  all  gathered  from  corn- 
circulars  of  current  dates,  taken  from  Ihe  files  of  one 


or  two  of  the  principal  corn-factors  at  Liverpool.  It 
will  be  observed  that  they  all  relate  to  English  markets 
in  which  foreign  corn  appears,  in  quantities  more  or 
less  considerable.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  English 
markets  in  which  corn  is  more  exclusively  of  home- 
growth. 

At  Sfowmarket  wheat  for  the  home  trade  is  sold  by 
the  imperial  bushel,  but  for  export  by  the  bushel  of  62 
lbs. ;  at  Wlshech  by  the  imperial  bushel;  at  Noiwicli 
by  the  imperial  bushel,  but  with  a  weight  per  bushel 
(usually  02 to  63 lbs.)  specified;  at  Great  Yarmouth 
by  the  bushel  of  62  lbs. ;  at  Nottingham  by  a  weight 
of  36  stones,  which,  the  stone  being  14  lbs.,  is 
equivalent  to  8  bushels  of  63  lbs.  each ;  and  at  Boston 
by  the  imperial  bushel,  with  the  particular  weight  per 
bushel  specified.  The  diversity  is  quite  as  great  as  to 
the  other  descrijitions  of  corn. 

In  the  Irish  markets  corn  is  almost  invariably  sold 
by  a  measure  of  weight.  The  measure  of  capacity  is 
scarcely  known.  At  Belfast  there  is  complete  uni- 
formity :  only  one  measure  is  in  use  for  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  peas,  and  Indian  corn  :  it  is  the  hundred- 
weight of  112  lbs.  But  at  Londoyidcrry  they  have 
three  measures  in  use — the  barrel  of  20  stones,  or  280 
lbs.,  for  wheat,  the  stone  of  14  lbs.  for  barley  and  oats, 
and  the  ton  of  2,400 lbs.  for  Indian  corn.  Here  the 
wheat  measure  is  a  multiple  of  that  used  for  barley  and 
oats;  but  the  ton  for  Indian  corn  is  160  lbs.  more  than 
the  ordinary  ton  of  twenty  hundredweights,  or 
2,240  lbs. 

At  Dublin^  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  all  sold  by 
the  liarrel ;  but  a  barrel  of  wheat  has  20  stones,  a  barrel 
of  barley  16  stones,  and  of  oats  14  stones  :  Indian  corn 
is  sold  by  the  wheat-barrel  of  20  stones.  Waterford 
and  Cork  have  the  same  measures  as  Dublin,  excepting 
that  at  Cork  wheat  appears  to  be  sold  sometimes  by  the 
imperial  bushel  and  sometimes  by  the  barrel. 

In  Scotland,  too,  the  measure  of  weight  prevails ; 
but  there  is  considerable  diversity  between  the  measures 
of  different  markets.  At  Glasgow  wheat  is  sold  per 
2401bs.,  barley  per  320  lbs.,  oats  per  264  lbs.,  beans  per 
260  lbs.,  and  peas  and  Indian  corn  per  2801bs.  At 
Dundee  all  corn  seems  to  be  sold  by  the  bushel,  but  the 
bushel  is  a  measure  of  weight,  in  which  wheat  weighs 
62  lbs.,  barley  54  lbs.,  oats  40  lbs.,  and  beans  and  peas 
62  lbs.  At  Kirkcaldy  the  quotations  are,  for  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  simply  "per  quarter." 

It  is  now  obvious,  that  the  first  step  towards  uni- 
formity opens  the  question  whether  the  uniform 
measure  shall  be  one   of  capacity  or  one  of  weight  ? 

Thecommittee  of  1834  recommended  the  enforcement 
by  law  of  the  use  of  the  imperial  bushel;  but  added  a 
proviso,  that  the  weight  per  bushel  should,  in  fiach 
case,  also  be  stated.  This  recommendation  of  the  im- 
perial measure  of  capacity  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
a  temporary  cause.  As  I  shall  liave  occasion,  presently, 
to  show,  the  Legislature  was  at  that  time  in  the  heat  of 
a  struggle  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Imperial 
Measure  Act  of  1824 ;  also  the  committee  were  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  give  an 
additional   value    to    the    returns   of   the   inspectors 
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charged  to  ascertain  weekly  (for  the  levying  of  the 
gliding-scale  of  import  duties  on  corn)  the  average 
price  of  corn  in  England,  if  the  average  weight  per 
biisliel,  as  well  as  the  price,  of  the  corn  sold  in  each 
locality  were  stated ;  and  that  all  quotations  of  pricn,  as 
they  would  probably  soon  come  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  would  thus  acquire  a  new  value.  Something 
must  also  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  trade  in 
London,  and  to  the  assumed  difficulty  of  altering  the 
system  of  metago  so  long  in  use  by  the  corporation 
there.  The  committee  recommended  that  all  contracts 
should  b3  required  to  be  made  on  this  basis,  and  that  a 
latitude  of  half-a-pound  per  bushel  on  the  stipulated 
weight  should  be  allowed,  as  between  buyer  and  seller, 
on  wheat,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  on  barley  and  oats. 
Shipments  from  Irish  ports  were  still  to  be  permitted  to 
be  made  by  weight,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
weight  per  bushel  was  specified. 

Nothing  was  done  upon  this  report,  unless  we  as- 
sume that  it  had  some  influence  on  the  Legislature  of 
the  ensuing  session  as  to  weights  and  measures  in 
general.  But,  before  adverting  to  this,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  revert  to  the  first  movement,  made  some  years  pre- 
viously, for  a  reform  of  our  entire  metrical  system. 

The  first  act  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74)  was  passed  in  June 
1824 ;  this  was  partially  amended  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  12, 
and  came  into  operation  1st  January,  182G.  It  abolished 
the  old  wine-gallon,  beer-gallon,  and  corn-gallon. 
The  new  gallon  was  determined,  by  reference  to  the 
standard  yard  and  pound  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  pound  was  of  Troy 
weight,  and  contained  5,760  grains.  The  pound 
avoirdupois  was  fixed  at.  7,000  of  such  grains.  And  a 
measure  which  would  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  62  deg.  Fahren- 
heit, the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  was  to  be 
deemed  an  imperial  gallon ;  and  eight  of  such  gallons 
were  to  make  an  imperial  bushel.  These  acts  were 
amended  by  the  4th  and  5th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  49  (passed  in 
August,  1834),  which  abolished  heaped  measures, 
and  all  local  and  customary  weights  and  measures,  and 
declared  that  all  articles,  excepting  precious  metals, 
gems,  and  drugs,  should  be  sold,  retail,  by  avoirdupois 
weight  only.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  5  and  6  Wm.  IV., 
0.  63  (passed  in  Sept.,  1835),  and  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 40s.  was  imposed  on  the  use  of  any  local  or  cus- 
tomary measure,  with  a  re-enactment  of  most  of  its 
other  provisions. 

Undoubtedly  much  has  been  effected  under  these  Acts. 
The  hundred-weight  has  been  fixed  almost  universally  at 
112  pounds,  and  the  stone  at  14  pounds;  and  only  one 
pound  or  gallon  is  now  in  general  use.  But  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  Nor  was  this  unexpected.  The 
French,  with  many  additional  advantages,  and  a  much 
earlier  start,  have  not  even  yet,  achieved  entire 
uniformity  in  this  respect.  They  began  their  reform  in 
1788,  and  Inti-oduced  the  decimal  system  in  1793;  and 
to  this  day  the  old  measures  remain  in  use  in  some  lo- 
calities, and  the  old  names  are  still  retained,  though 
applied  to  the  new  measures,  in  many  more  localities. 


But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evils  attending  the 
diversity  of  measures  used  in  the  corn-trade  are  in  no 
degree  traceable  to  any  defect  in  the  standard.  The 
local  measures  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  now  readily 
reducible  to  the  imperial  standard.  The  coomb  of 
Suff'olk  and  Norfolk  is  four  imperial  bushels.  The 
Norfolk  laitt  is  ten  imperial  quarters.  The  load  is, 
in  some  places,  five  imperial  quarters,  and  in  others 
five  imperial  bushels.  In  short,  the  evils  in  view  arise 
rather  from  the  use  of  different  multiples  of  the  same 
units  — the  pound  and  the  bushel — and  the  use  of 
measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  measures  of  weight,  in 
tho  same  trade,  than  from  the  defects  aimed  at  in 
1824—35. 

The  practical  effects  of  this  diversity  of  corn  measures 
have  been  well  described  by  a  Committee  of  the  Wirral 
Agricultural  Society : — 

"  1.  That  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  a  seller  or  buyer  of 
ggricultural  produce  has  occasion  to  resort  to  more  than  one 
market,  he  is  compe'led  to  deal  with  more  than  one  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  sold.  And  that,  wliile  such  differ- 
ences answer  no  good  purpose  whatever,  they  check  the  free- 
dom of  commercial  intercourse,  afford  facilities  for  tlie  com- 
mission of  fraud,  often  cause  mistakes  and  disputes,  and  always 
involve  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

"  2.  That  the  quotations  by  which  producers,  dealers,  and  the 
public,  seek  to  inform  themselves  of  tlie  variations  of  price  of  the 
same  commodity  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  (in  order  to  tlicir  equalization  by  the  legitimate  action 
of  trade),  are  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  proper  utility,  in 
consequence  of  the  weights  or  measures  quoted  for  each  locality 
being  very  commonly  unintelligible  in  most  others. 

"  3.  That  the  inconveniences  thus  arising  are  increased 
precisely  in  proportion  as  the  commercial  intercourse  of  each 
locality  with  every  other  in  the  kingdom  is  promoted,  by  the 
improvement  of  road  and  postal  communication  ;  and,  hence, 
are  now  much  greater  than  they  were  when  reported  on  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1834,  and  are  growing  greater 
year  by  year." 

The  remedy  is  less  easy  of  discovery.  To  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  alone  were  idle.  What  can  be  done  by 
Act  of  Parliament  has  been  done  already.  It  remains 
for  the  public,  by  whom,  and  on  whose  behalf,  this  di- 
versity of  measures  is  used,  to  recognise  its  ab.surdity 
and  count  its  co.st,  and  resolve  on  its  abolition.  Local 
dealers  are  the  conservatives  in  this  matter.  With 
them  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  is  at  a 
minimum ;  and  that  of  a  change  would,  at  first,  be  con- 
siderable. But  merely  local  dealers  are  fast  becoming 
a  small  minority.  Distances  are  now  so  diminished 
that  every  market  in  the  kingdom  is  gnettig  into  com- 
munication with  every  other.  And  as  this  process  goes 
on,  the  burden  of  the  present  system  grows  heavier,  step 
by  step.     How  long  it  will  be  borne  is  yet  doubtful. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  without 
exception,  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  is  certain.  What  is  wanted 
is  agreement  amongst  the  sufferers  upon  a  point  which 
after  all  is  of  little  consequence  :  that  is  to  say,  what 
measure  shall  be  uniformly  adopted.  Practice  is 
indisputably  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  weight,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  its  universal  adop- 
tion ;  but  here  the  aid  of  Parliament  would  be  required. 
The  import  duties  and,  for  connected  reasons,  the 
freight  on  foreign  corn,  are  fixed  by  measure;  and  the 
average  prices,  as  collected  by  the  corn  inspectors  and 
published  in  the  Gazette,  are  also  taken  by  measure. 
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Some  leases  are  also  in  existence,  in  wliich  corn-rents 
are  reserved  by  measure.  To  get  over  these  incidents 
the  average  weight  of  the  bushel  of  each  description  of 
corn  must  be  fixed  by  authority.  This  done,  and  the 
measure  of  weight  resolved  on,  it  would  remain  only  to 
fix  the  particular  weight;  and  one  hundred  pounds 
suggests  itself  as  convenient  in  many  respects,  and  ad- 
visable with  reference  to  a  future  probable  introduction 
of  the  decimal  system. 

Everything,  however,  in  this  matter,  must  depend 


upon  public  opinion.  Until  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  shall  become  convinced  that  they  are  losers 
by  the  retention  of  the  present  system,  and  would  be 
gainers  by  some  definite  change,  nothing  will  be  done. 
Hence,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  the  facts 
into  general  notice,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  a  more 
general  discussion  of  them;  not  to  urge  any  particular 
remedy,  or  to  forestall  the  opinions  of  practical  men 
touching  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  what  nobody, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  doubts  to  be  worthy  of  one. 


STACKING— THE    SAFE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    CORN    STACKS. 


The  safe  construction  of  corn  stacks  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  at  all  times,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  precarious  seasons  and  when  labourers  are  few 
and  in  gi-eat  requisition.  A  few  words  on  this  subject 
may  be  of  service  just  at  this  time;  our  only  regret  is  tha* 
we  have  not  time  to  wi-ite  more  at  length  upon  it.  We 
shall  not  take  notice  of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  stack  : 
our  desire  is  to  suggest  modes  of  construction,  with 
the  view  of  securing  them  against  rains  and  storms  on 
the  top  and  sides,  or  damp  at  the  bottom. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  past  year  much 
damage  was  sustained  by  driving  rains,  which  pene- 
trated into  the  sides  and  roofs  of  the  stacks ;  this  we 
are  anxious  to  prevent  this  year,  and  in  shortly  de- 
scribing our  own  mode  of  stacking,  it  may  perhaps 
suffice. 

We  have  no  rick-stands,  hovels,  or  constructed 
steddles,  on  which  to  erect  our  stacks.  They  are  placed 
upon  the  gi-ound,  somewhat  raised.  A  tliick  steddling 
of  stubble,  straw,  or  similar  material,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  rising  damp,  is  freely  used.  We  then  com- 
mence our  stack  by  making  a  shock  or  stook  in  the 
centre  of  the  steddlc,  setting  them  as  upright  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  very  gradually  sloping  the  sheaves 
around,  so  as  to  keep  the  ears  as  far  irom  the  ground 
as  with  safety  can  be  done  without  interfering  too  much 
with  the  outside  of  the  stack  and  impeding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  stacker,  who  must  so  contrive  as  to  have  a 
regular  course  of  sheaves  witli  their  bottoms  outside 
inclining  downwards,  and  the  ears  safely  secured  within. 
The  slieaves  will  thus  stand  or  lie  with  then-  ears 
highest.  Now  this  course  is  pursued  throughout — the 
middle  of  the  stack  is  constantly  kept  so  full  that  every 
sheaf  has  a  slight  tendency  to  slope,  or  to  keep  the 
bottom  end  lowest. 

This  course    is  a  certain  preventive  against  injury 


from  stormy  winds  driving  the  rains  into  the  stack. 
The  sheaves  being  all  drooping,  or  slightly  bearing 
downwards,  the  wet  runs  down  the  sheaves  and  off 
from  the  ends  on  to  the  ground.  But  should  the  com- 
mon course  be  pursued,  which  is  to  lay  all  the  sheaves 
flat  or  even,  so  as  to  have  a  level  surface  during  the 
progress  of  building,  then  the  middle  will  usually  sink 
the  most,  and  the  outsides,  or  ends,  will  point  some- 
what upwards,  which,  of  course,  permits  the  beating 
rains  on  the  sides  of  the  stacks  to  find  access  by  the 
gradual  draining  down  the  sheaves  into  the  interior. 
The  suggestion  we  wish  to  offer  then  is,  that  all  the 
sides  be  so  laid  that  every  outside  sheaf  shall  lie  with 
its  bottom  end  lowest,  so  as  to  shoot  off  the  I'ains 
coming  upon  the  stack. 

The  next  thing  we  would  notice  is  the  roofing — this 
is  of  moment.  Prior  to  laying  what  is  commonly 
called  the  heave  course,  the  middle  of  the  stack  is 
well  filled  in,  so  much  so  that  the  heave  coui'se  lies 
with  every  sheaf  slightly  advanced  over  the  side,  and  all 
considerably  drooping,  almost  like  a  roof.  This  course 
is  followed  throughout  the  roofing ;  the  middle  is  kept 
full ;  and  the  whole  roof  is  laid  very  compactly,  and  so 
much  slanting  that  all  rains  are,  for  a  time,  projected 
fairly  over  the  heave  course,  until  time  can  be  spared 
to  have  them  thatched. 

The  only  other  observation  wo  would  now  make,  is 
the  mode  of  building  up  the  stack  :  this  we  carry  up  as 
perpendicularly  as  possible  till  within  about  three  feet 
of  the  heave ;  we  then  gradually  lay  over  the  sheaves 
so  as  to  ensure  safety  against  the  dripping  thatch,  so 
that  whether  round  or  oblong  in  shape  the  heaves  shall 
project  on  each  side  at  least  two  feet  over  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  stack ;  otherwise  a  continued  rain,  with 
a  driving  wind,  would  endanger  the  side,  be  it  laid  never 
so  well. 
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NEW    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    OIL-CAKES    FOR    FEEDING    AND    MANURE. 


Much  less  attention  has  been  paid,  than  we  think  the 
importance  of  the  subject  justly  demands,  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  tlie  marc,  or  cake,  remaining  after  the  expres- 
sion of  various  oils.  Oil-cake,  it  is  well  known,  is 
useful  for  two  purposes — ibr  feeding  stock  and  for 
manm-e.  Large  quantities,  however,  in  the  oil-produc- 
ing districts  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  are 
applied  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  purpose. 

When  wc  glance  over  the  extensive  field  of  oil- 
production,  and  consider  the  numerous  varieties  of 
nuts  and  seeds  which  are  turned  to  profitable  account 
lor  the  supply  of  vegetable  oils  (largely  in  demand  and 
always  increasing),  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  it 
only  requires  the  application  of  some  practical  attention 
to  the  collection  of  much  that  is  now  wasted,  and  the 
scientific  preparation  of  substances  not  yet  commonly 
introduced  as  feed  for  stock,  and  for  fertilizing  land,  to 
form  a  very  remunerative  branch  of  business. 

Attention  has  chiefly  been  directed  by  the  agricul- 
turist to  rape  and  linseed-cake,  home-made  or  foreign, 
because  they  have  been  well  tested.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  supply  should  be  limited  to  those  two 
kinds  of  cake,  since  it  is  important  to  bring  down  the 
price  by  the  introduction  of  other  equally  useful  sub- 
stances, which  but  require  a  trial.  The  import  of 
foreign  oil-seed  cakes  has  not  very  largely  increased, 
although  it  is  probable  that  home-made  cake  may  be 
more  extensively  manufactured,  as  the  quantity  of 
various  oil-seeds  imported  for  crushing  at  Liverpool  and 
Hull  is  now  very  considerable. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cakes  imported  in 
the  last  eight  years  and  a-half : 

Tons.  Tons. 

1848  ..     73,029  1853     ..     64,475 

1849  ..      59,462  1854     ..     76,230 

1850  ..     65.055  1855     ..     80,659 

1851  ..     55,076  1856      "1      „,  7-n 

1852  ..     53,939  to  June   /     -^^^'ou 

The  quantities  of  foreign  seed  imported  in  the  last  six 
years  and  a-half  have  been  as  follows,  in  quarters  : 

Linseed.  Kapeseed. 

1850  ..  608,986  ..  107,029 

1851  ..  630,471  ..  82,394 

1852  ..  796,561  ..  146,230 

1853  ..1,035,335  ..  86,815 

1854  ..  828,513  ..  103,155 

1855  ..  756,950  ..  162,352 

tow   }     ^38,703     ..     179,928 

Some  of  the  above  was  for  seed-purposes,  but  the  bulk 
is  for  oil-crushing.  At  Hull,  especially,  the  imports  of 
linseed  and  rapeseed  for  this  year,  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  more  than  double  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 

The  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  rapeseed  this 
year  is  a  noticeable  feature,  the  imports  in  the  six 
months  exceeding  all  last  year's  supply. 


Notwithstanding  the  increased  production,  the  price 
of  oil-cake  has  rather  advanced  than  receded ;  for  rape- 
cake  is  now  about  ^3  per  ton  dearer  than  six  years  ago, 
and  linsecd-cake  is  certainly  not  cheaper.  Assuming 
800,000  quarters  of  seed  a  year  are  crushed  in  England, 
this  would  give  108,000  tons  of  cake  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  imports.  But  there  are  numerous  other  oil- 
seeds that  we  receive,  especially  from  India.  Besides 
the  large  quantities  of  linseed,  rapeseed,  and  mustard- 
seed  shipped  from  the  ports  of  the  Indian  Presidencies, 
gingelly,  or  teel-seed,  poppy-seed,  castor-seed,  Niger, 
safflower,  cotton,  and  other  oil-seeds,  are  also  exported. 

Last  year,  from  Calcutta  about  23,000  tons  of  linseed 
and  20,000  tons  of  mustard-seed,  besides  other  oil-seeds, 
were  shipped  to  various  quarters — principally  to  Great 
Britain  and  North  America. 

Fi'om  Madras  about  6,000  tons  of  "  lamp  oil-seeds," 
as  they  are  termed,  were  shipped  ;  these  are  species  of 
latropha  and  Ricinus.  Some  of  the  cake,  after  the 
oil  was  expressed  (from  seeds  grown  extensively  on  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands),  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Herapath 
some  years  ago,  and  reported  on  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society :  it  appeared  to  be  a  useful,  fertilizing- 
substance,  containing  4J  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Its 
purgative  properties  (being  the  croton-oil  physic  nut) 
prevented,  however,  its  application  for  feeding  purposes ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  chemical 
investigations,  some  neutralizing  ingredient  might  be 
added  to  this  cake,  and  to  other  residuary  matters,  such 
as  mustard,  rape,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  them  useful  fat- 
tening food  for  stock.  Linseed-cake  has  become  of 
essential  importance  as  food  for  cattle.  And  rape-cake 
might  also  be  more  extensively  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, if  given  judiciously  and  mixed  with  bran. 

The  late  Mr.  Pusey  found  that  he  could  mix  rape- 
cake  in  the  proportion  of  one-thii'd  with  linseed-cake 
for  his  sheep.  In  Flanders  it  is  often  given  to  cattle, 
mixed  with  other  cake.  Each  contains  12  per  cent,  or 
more  of  oil,  and  rape  is  often  superior  in  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  to  linseed.  The  comparative  proportions  of 
nitrogen  in  cake,  according  to  Mr.  Nesbit's  analyses 
("  Farmer's  Magazine,"  vol.  xix.,  p.  302),  were  as 
follows,  per  ton : 

Oil-cake  from  Liverpool 
,,         „      London 
,,        „      Marseilles 

Rape-cake 

The  refuse  from  mustard  is  not  much  used  as  food 
for  stock,  except  occasionally  and  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, mixed  with  other  food,  and  then  only  we  believe  for 
sheep.  It  is  too  hot  and  too  much  of  an  aperient 
nature  for  feeding,  but  does  well  for  manures;  for 
which  it  is  in  constant  demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mustard-mills,  at  10s.  to  20s.  per  ton  less  than  rape- 
cake. 
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But  besides  those  substances  already  enumerated, 
there  are  numberless  other  sources  open  to  the  farmers, 
which  require  developing.  We  import  immense  quanti- 
ties of  oil  of  various  kinds.  What  becomes  of  the  cake 
from  ^\■hicll  it  is  expressed  ?  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  it 
is,  for  tlie  most  part,  wasted;  being  neither  applied  for 
cattle-food  nor  for  manure.  What  is  done  with  the 
marc  from  the  olive-oil  so  largely  made  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  and  the  cake  from  the  ground-nut 
(the  Arachis)  so  largely  used  in  France? — the  cake 
of  the  colza-seed — the  castor-oil  beans,  and  other 
similar-  substances?  Take,  moreover,  the  two  main 
sources  of  supply  of  vegetable-oil,  the  palm-nut  and  the 
cocoa-nut.  When  oil-cakes  realize  a  price  nearly  equal 
to  guano,  is  there  no  spirited  merchant  or  oil-crusher 
in  Ceylon,  Cochin,  or  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa,  who 
will  prepare  the  cake  in  some  merchantable  shape,  at  a 
reasonable  j)rice,  and  test  its  value  in  the  British 
market;  forming,  as  it  would  thus  do,  a  considerable 
adjunct  to  the  other  pectiniai-y  commercial  products  of 
the  palm  tribe  ?  Of  palm-oil  and  cocoa-nut-oil  we  im- 
ported last  year  52,150  tons  weight.  The  average  ex- 
port of  cocoa-nut-oil  irom  Ceylon  in  the  past  three 
years  was  one  million  gallons  a  year ;  and  from  Cochin 
last  year  nearly  10,000  tons  were  shipped.  What  a 
source  is  here  undeveloped,  of  profitable  material  for 
agricultural  purposes  I 

Another  equally  extensive  field  of  supply  scarcely 
touched  is  cotton-seed  cake.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
average  amount  of  cotton-wool  annually  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  all  countries  was  457,883  tons;  and 
the  home-consumption  there  amounted  to  133,490  tons. 
The  Brazilian  exports  of  cotton  are  about  13,000  tons. 
From  India,  Egypt,  and  other  quarters  there  are  also 
considerable  supplies  shipped;  and  after  saving  suffi- 
cient seed  for  sowing,  an  immense  quantity  is  wasted. 
Each  pound  of  ginned  cotton  produced  yields  3  lbs.  of 
seed ;  and  after  reserving  one-half  the  seed  for  plant- 
ing, the  remaining  cotton-seed  of  the  United  States 
might  be  made  to  yield  400,000  tons  of  oil-cake;  the 
produce  being  about  50  per  cent. 

Another  authority,  however,  tells  us  tliat  4  cwt.  of 
seed  will  give  27  imperial  stones  of  cake.  In  several 
parts  of  India  cattle  eat  the  cotton-seed  gi-eedily.  In 
this  country  they  do  not   take  readily  to  the  cake  at 


first ;  but  eventually  they  get  to  like  it,  and  thrive  upon 
it.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  fattening  properties  for 
sheep  compared  with  linseed-cake ;  but  the  much  lower 
price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  (nearly  one  half)  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  material  consideration. 

In  the  East  the  cake  of  the  ground-nut  is  used  as 
manure  in  Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  also  considered  an 
excellent  food  for  cattle.  An  inferior  oil-cake  for  feed- 
ing is  made  from  the  poppy-seed  refuse  in  India.  In 
Lubeck  a  marc  called  dodder-cake  is  made  from  the 
Camelina  sativa.  Tliis  cake,  and  that  from  the  colza, 
the  poppy,  and  the  sesanuim,  or  teel-seed,  according  to 
the  analyses  of  MM.  Souberain  and  Girardin,  are  fully 
equal  in  oleaginous  matter  to  linseed-cake,  the  oil  re- 
maining in  them  exceeding  12  per  cent.;  while  the 
phosphates  and  nitrogen  they  each  contain  are  from 
4|  to  6J  per  cent. 

The  Chinese  are  much  more  attentive  to  the  ap- 
plication of  oil-cake  as  manure  than  we  are ;  and  if 
they  find  it  profitable,  surely  under  our  high-farming 
system  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  to  draw  supplies  of  this  fertilizer  from  various 
quarters.  Were  a  demand  once  created,  and  the  value 
of  any  one  of  these  cakes  tested  on  an  extensive  scale, 
supplies  at  a  cheap  rate  would  soon  come  forward  very 
readily.  A  large  white  pea,  of  which  immense  quanti- 
ties are  imported  into  Shanghae  from  the  Eastern  archi- 
pelago, is  used  to  express  oil.  The  refuse  cake,  in  the 
shape  of  Gloucester  cheeses,  is  distributed  through  the 
empire,  both  as  food  for  pigs  and  buffaloes,  and  also  for 
manure.  Probably  this  is  the  Japan  pea,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  so  prolific,  and  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States. 

We  have  said  enough  on  this  point  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  new  channels  of  supply  for  oil-cake.  Some  of 
these  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  made  available  for 
the  service  of  the  British  farmer. 

Tlie  tropical  regions  in  which  these  oil  substances 
are  produced  scarcely  require  manure;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  little  necessity  for  i-eturning  the  residuum  to 
the  soil.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  severe  course 
of  cropping,  and  the  exhaustion  of  tlie  soil  by  roots  and 
grain,  necessitate  the  use  of  rich  and  expensive  fer- 
tilizers. 


HARD     VERSUS     SOFT     WATER, 


I  desire  to  answer,  through  your  columns,  a  Mr.  "  Rustic," 
who  says  he  does  not  beheve  what  I  said  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Elmira.  If  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
make  the  coutroversy  interesting  to  practical  farmers, 
I  would  not  make  any  apology  for  the  space  I  may  occupy  in 
your  paper.  I  very  much  regret  that  Mr.  "  Kustic"  had  not 
given  his  true  cognomen,  as  it  might  have  been  a  great  plea- 
sure to  have  knocked  a  few  rusty  scales  from  a  good  piece  of 
steel.  As  he  did  not,  I  w  ill  only  attempt  to  open  liis  eyes 
and  ears,  without  appealing  to  his  nice  sense  of  honour  or 
understanding. 


Mr,  "Rustic"  starts  off  aud  ends  by  saying — "I  was  cue 
among  a  large  number  of  persons  who  listened  to  Mr.  U.'s 
remarks  at  Elmira.  I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  he  as- 
sumed more  than  any  or  all  of  his  facts  will  warrant.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  D.  could  discern  any  difference, 
though  I  heard  him  say  he  coidd  tell,  by  handling  of  the  fleece, 
whether  the  sheep  that  grew  it  fed  upon  limestone  soil  or 
otherwise." 

I  did  say  that  I  could  tell  a  fleece  of  wool  that  grew  on  soft- 
water  land  from  that  which  grew  on  hard,  all  other  Ihinga 
being  eq\ial ;  and  leaving  out  "  all  other  things  being  equal," 
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makes  as  much  difference  as  it  would  for  Mr.  R.  to  read  his 
bible,  "  Go  thy  way  and  siu,"  aad  there  stop.  But  I  will  not 
stop  here  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of  a  writer,  for  leaving 
out  important  partsof  sentences,  who  assumes  any  other  name 
than  his  own. 

All  things  being  equal  means  sheep  of  the  same  grade,  and 
kept  equally  alike  ou  hard  and  soft  water  land.  The  hurl  of 
a  fine  Saxon  sheep  differs  as  much  from  the  hurl  of  a  South- 
Dowu,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  or  native  sheep,  as  No.  5 
wire  differs  from  No.  15  ;  and  no  man  would  pretend  he  could 
tell,  taking  two  fleeces,  one  a  Leicester  and  the  other 
Saxony,  which  grew  on  hard  or  soft  water  land,  as  the  grades 
differ  from  different  keeping,  as  well  as  other  causes.  And  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  man  who  understands  growing 
wool,  if  not  more  modest  thau  Mr.  R.  now  appears,  or  as 
brainless  as  a  hen,  would  have  corrected  such  a  palpable 
error  on  the  spot. 

I  did  not  say  that  I  could  tell  a  fleece  of  wool  that  grew  on 
soft  from  one  that  grew  on  hard  water  land,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  at  the  State  Fair,  without  knowing  what  I  was 
talking  about,  where  the  men  of  science  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical men  v.'ere  congregated,  as  I  was  well  aware  that  the 
almost-universal  sentiment  was  against  rue.  I  had  tested  it 
many  ways,  for  twenty  years  ;  and  the  last  test  I  will  give, 
which  was  conclusive  to  me,  and  may  be  beneficial  to 
"  Rustic"  should  he  ever  grow  wool,  though  he  did  not  believe 
mi. 

In  1850  my  father  and  myself  purchased  aud  divided  one 
himdred  imported  Saxony  sheep,  and  divided  them  as  equally 
as  possible.  He  resided  in  Seneca  County,  ou  the  hardest 
kind  of  hard-water  land,  while  I  resided  on  soft.  Many  years 
after  I  hired  him  to  keep  one  hundred  ewes  from  one  shearing 
until  the  next.  I  brought  them  home,  weighed  the  sheep  aad 
their  wool.  Their  average  weight  was  41b8.  more  thaa  those 
I  had  kept.  The  weight  of  their  fleeces  was  not  quite  three 
ounces  more.  The  wool  from  92  or  93  brought  40  cents  per 
lb.,  whUe  that  from  the  same  grade  of  sheep,  kept  on  soft 
water  land,  brought  56  cents,  both  being  equally  well  washed, 
and  neither  had  ever  been  allowed  to  run  ou  ploughed  land. 
Having  a  large  clip,  I  went  to  Lowell,  and  made  a  contract 
for  first  and  second  grades  of  Saxony  at  the  above  prices.  I 
packed  each  kind  by  itself,  and  put  a  privati  mark  on  the 
sacks,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake ;  and  when  the  wool  was 
put  in  the  warehouse,  and  the  assorter  came  to  sort,  he  did  so 
with  honesty,  and  more  nicety  than  I  had  ever  seen  a  man 
capable  of  doing  before.  The  result  was,  he  threw  out  every 
fleece  but  three  out  of  those  that  had  been  kept  ou  hard  water 
land,  remarking  it  was  good  wool  but  harsh,  while  every  fleece 
of  many  of  the  sacks  of  those  kept  on  soft  water  land  were 
passed  as  first  quality;  and  both  the  manufacturer  and  assorter 
were  as  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
favour  of  soft  water  as  "  Rustic"  himself,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  remain  so  to  this  day ;  for,  when  I  went  there  to  make 
a  contract,  I  asked  what  they  paid  for  first  quality  of  Saxony 
wool.  They  asked,  emphatically,  where  it  grew.  I  told  them 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  near  tie 
Pennsylvania  line.  I  was  answered,  there  was  no  such  wool 
grown  there.  My  reply  was,  I  did  not  come  there  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  wool  I  grew,  but  simply  to  inquire  what  they 
paid  for  the  very  best,  and  so  along  down  to  the  lowest  grade. 
There  was  not  the  difference  in  the  grade  as  in  the  price  which 
I  received  for  my  first  quality  over  the  second.  Believing  I 
had  no  first  quality  wool,  they  were  anxious  to  get  the  second 
quality  at  a  low  figure,  and  were  willing  to  put  the  first  at  a 
high  mark.    For  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  sorting 


wool,  and  whose  hand  is  not  sufficiently  soft  to  detect  differ- 
ences, his  lips  are  a  much  better  guide. 

Do  you  believe,  Mr.  "  Rustic,"  that  I  can  tell  the  sugar 
that  is  made  from  the  tree  that  stands  on  soft,  from  hard 
water  land,  all  other  things  being  equal?  And  what  I  mean 
by  equal  here  is,  the  sugar  shall  be  made  from  both,  either 
from  the  last  or  first  run  of  sap,  as  the  grain  in  both  cases  ia 
much  better  at  first,  and  gets  softer  until  the  buds  start,  when 
it  wUl  not  make  sugar. 

And  it  is  no  trick,  Mr.  "Ruatic,"to  tell  the  apple  that  grows 
on  soft  from  hard  water  land,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
"  Equal"  means  that  you  must  take  the  apples  from  the  trees  of 
the  same  age,  as  old  trees  do  not  require  so  much  sap  as  young 
ones,  which  grow  the  apple  with  more  rapidity  ;  consequently 
the  apple  ou  the  old  tree  will  mature  sooner  thau  on  young 
ones.  And  to  test  it,  you  must  put  both  in  the  same  cellar, 
as  some  cellars  are  warmer  and  moister  than  others.  I  have 
tested  both  to  my  satisfaction,  by  putting  both  kinds  in  my 
cellar,  and  by  shipping  both  kinds  to  London  and  Liverpool. 
I  shipped,  in  1847,  ten  barrels  greenings  each,  in  March. 
Those  that  grew  on  soft-water  land,  on  their  arrival,  were  nearly 
all  sound ;  those  from  hard  were  more  thau  half  rotten.  Those 
from  hard-water  land  were  larger  and  finer  flavoured  early  in 
the  season. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  grain  that  I  do  not  ask  that  all 
other  things  should  be  equal  to  detect  the  kind  of  soil  on 
which  it  grew.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  tell  wheat  when  it 
is  growing,  and  no  human  skill  or  ingenuity  can  grow  it  on 
soft  water  to  make  it  look  like  that  which  grows  on  hard  water 
land  ;  and  after  manufactured  into  flour  it  is  easily  detected, 
as  it  will  take  at  least  from  3  to  5  pounds  more  liquor  to  wet 
100  pounds  of  flour  from  wheat  that  grew  ou  hard  water 
land. 

And  now,  Mr.  R.,  if  you  don't  know  from  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  most  insignificant  plants  common  to  our  country, 
to  the  loftiest  pine,  whether  they  stand  on  hard  or  soft  water, 
or  whether  they  feed  on  the  surface  or  subsoil — if  you  are  but 
one-half  as  apt  at  learning  as  you  seem  inclined  to  perversion, 
I  will  try  to  wallop  some  useful  facts  into  your  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  soft  and  hard  water  on  land. 

On  hard-water  laud  the  head  of  wheat  usually  grows  perfect, 
that  is,  the  berries  in  the  head  will  all  be  of  the  same  size  ;  on 
soft-water  land  they  will  be  much  larger  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  than  at  each  end,  and  the  crease  much  larger  in  the 
berry ;  and  I  have  never  been  able,  or  seen  a  man  that  was,  to 
remedy  this  evil.  I  have  tried  by  applying  lime  at  the  rate  of 
20  bushels  up  to  500  to  the  acre ;  where  the  larger  quantities 
were  applied,  it  was  put  on  the  land  in  smaller  quantities  for 
several  years.  You  need  not  go  to  chemists  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  water  is  soft  or  hard.  You  may  learn  with  certainty 
from  the  instincts  of  animals,  at  a  glance,  what  you  have  failed 
to  learn  from  science  or  the  knowledge  of  man. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  fish  that  live  in  soft  water, 
others  that  live  in  hard,  while  others  live  in  salt,  and  some 
in  all. 

There  are  some  animals,  like  man,  who  settle  in  all  countries, 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  and  others  that  settle  where  the  fever 
and  ague  never  grows  or  comes;  and  if  you  will  but  study  the 
unerring  laws  of  Nature,  you  will  understand  that  lime-water 
land  has  quite  as  great  an  effect  on  the  animal  creation  as  the 
vegetable.  From  more  than  twenty  years'  experience,  with 
more  than  five  hundred  actual  tests,  I  have  found  to  my  satis- 
faction that  calves  and  lambs  have  stronger  bones,  and  can 
stand  to  travel  from  six  to  ten  hours  younger  from  dams  that 
have  lived  and  fed  on  hard-water  land  than  those  from  soft. 
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I  have  purchased  more  than  10,000  head  of  cows  and  ewes 
in  Ohio,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  southern  part  of  Chatauque, 
Cattaraugus,  and  Alleghany.  Nearly  all  of  Ohio  where  I  pur- 
chased is  hard,  and  the  balance  soft-water  land;  and  I  always 
furnished  my  drivers  with  a  conveyance  to  carry  along  the 
young  until  they  could  walk ;  also  furnished  a  memoraudam 
90  as  to  set  down  the  exact  time  the  young  of  each  and  every 
one  had  to  be  carried,  and  the  town  in  which  they  were 
bought;  and  I  have  gone  through  all  the  process  myself.  I 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  know  that  it  is  so.  And 
after  grown  up,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  differ- 
ence, which  I  have  tested  in  many  ways,  by  breaking  and 
working  oxen,  in  good  condition,  and  sold  them  one  of  each 
kind  in  the  yoke  to  neighbours,  and  worked  them  hard,  and 
kept  them  poor. 

Mr.  "  Rustic  "  says  : — 

"  For  forty  years  or  more,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  hard  water,  and  in  pretty  large  quantities,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  heard  or  known  any  bad  results,  so  far  as  my  own 
system  is  concerned." 

I  will  not  say  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  R.,  for  the  reason  I  am 
bound  to  believe  him  truthful ;  and  yet  I  should  think  from 
his  communication  he  would  not  be  very  likely  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  cause  and  effect,  and  such  men  should  be  very 
careful  to  look  around  and  learn  what  they  can  on  the  surface. 
Let  me  ask  if  the  gravel  is  not  a  common  complaint  on  hard- 
water  land  ?  and  how  many  cases  have  you  ever  known  with 
men  that  live  all  their  days  on  soft- water  land?  Or,  in  how 
many  instances  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  cholera  raging  on 
soft-water  land?  I  can  point  you  to  a  hundred  instances 
where  it  made  its  deadly  ravages  within  a  few  miles  of  soft 
water.  One  instance  I  knew  where  it  worked  up  to  the  very 
springs  of  soft  water,  and  the  birds  and  flies  made  their  escape 
from  the  hard  to  soft-water  land. 

Now,  Mr.  R.,  let  me  say  to  you,  it  is  quite  a  simple  and  easy 
matter  for  one  that  knows  no  more  about  farming  or  soil  than 
you  do,  to  satisfy  yourself  beyond  a  contingency,  by  watering 
the  different  kinds  of  plants  that  grow  in  your  garden,  for  two 
or  three  years,  a  portion  with  soft,  and  the  balance  with  hard 
water.  And  to  make  a  fair  test,  your  water  must  be  highly 
charged  with  lime.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  water 
is  an  "  universal  solvent,"  and  by  running  over  lime-rock  it 
becomes  lime  water,  as  that  is  not  the  way  I  understand  lime 
water  is  made ;  nor  do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  pure  soft 


water  except  by  distillation.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  water  of  a  country  is  hard  because  it  is  a  limestone  coun- 
try ;  nor  do  I  think,  Mr.  R.,  if  you  ever  had  any  experience  in 
irrigating,  you  would  hazard  the  assertion,  "  that  for  poor  soil 
undoubtedly  rain  water  is  the  best,  and  the  longer  it  has  been 
running  the  better."  "  The  longer  it  has  been  running  the 
better,"  is  a  new  idea,  and  one  that  must  have  entirely  escaped 
the  Creator  at  the  time  rain  was  invented,  or  the  clouds  would 
have  been  hoisted  up  a  little  farther,  or  the  earth  settled  down 
a  peg  lower,  so  as  to  have  exactly  conformed  with  "  Rustic's" 
particular  views. 

I  saw  an  article  copied  from  the  "  Virginia  Farmer,"  which 
I  fancy  means  me — 

Limestone  Water  for  Irrigation. — The  "  Virginia  Farmer," 
alluding  to  the  discussion  on  the  effects  of  limestone  water  in 
irrigation  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  says — "  One  writer  con- 
tends that  the  calcareous  tufa  will  be  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  in  so  close  a  crust  as  to  smother  the  vegetation. 
We  wish  that  writer  would  go  to  Rockbridge,  Va.,  and  see 
our  grandfather's  meadow,  which  has  been  irrigated  with  lime- 
stone water  and  not  ploughed  for  forty  years,  and  instead  of 
a  desert  of  calcareous  tufa,  he  will  see  a  soil  which  cannot  be 
bought  for  100  dols.  an  acre,  covered  with  such  a  sward  as 
would  do  honour  to  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  Our  best  lands  are 
those  which  have  been  irrigated  longest  with  our  highly 
charged  limestone  streams." 

I  will  not  say  I  do  not  believe  what  that  Virginian  asserts, 
but  will  say  if  he  will  give  me  the  name  of  the  farm  in  Rock- 
bridge, Va.,  that  I  can  find  it,  I  will  travel  all  the  way  to  see  if 
there  is  no  mistake ;  for  I  have  travelled  in  Virginia,  and  have 
never  seen  any  such  results,  and  that  is  what  I  have  first 
looked  for  in  every  town  and  county  ia  which  I  have  travelled, 
and  have  hitched  my  horse  in  every  county  and  the  most  of 
the  towns  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
never  have  seen  any  such  results.  Though  many  times  told 
that  the  water  that  farmers  were  irrigating  with  was  hard,  on 
examination  I  found  it  uniformly  soft.  The  springs  that  feed 
the  Croton  are  among  the  best  for  irrigation,  and  the  river, 
carried  to  the  city,  has  contributed  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants more  than  all  other  things  besides.  I  want  to  see  that 
farm  in  Virginia,  and  more  especially  that  man  that  has  the 
capacity  to  improve  land  for  forty  years  by  irrigation  with 
lime  water.  A.  B.  Dickinson. 

Hornby. — The  Country  Gentleman. 


ENGLISH    HORSE-DEALERS. 


Messrs.  Elmore,  R.  Dyson,  and  Tilbury  once  held  sway 
among  their  brethren;  but  Mr.  Collins,  of  Mount-street, 
Lambeth,  has  recently  become  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of 
hunters  at  Horncastle.  The  Lincolnshire  farmers  generally 
get  into  the  habit  of  doing  business  with  one  dealer,  and  Mr. 
Collins  will  buy  about  seventy  from  them  during  the  Horn- 
castle month,  the  best  of  which  range  from  £160  to  £200, 
and  occasionally  higher.  Many  of  these  do  not  get  to  the  fair 
to  be  sold,  as  formerly,  but  are  purchased  privately,  and  join 
the  main  string  at  a  certain  place  of  rendezvous  ;  but  scarcely 
half  of  them  reach  his  London  stables,  as  he  now  has  a  show 
of  them  both  at  Newark  and  Barnet,  where  purchasers  and 
brother-dealers  attend  to  cull.  He  always  buys  according  to  what 
is  required  for  the  particular  season ;  and  if  the  dwellers  in 
Mount-street  were  to  lose  sight  of  their  almanacks  and  the 
BWdllowB,  they  would  know  that  spring  had  come  again  by  the 


endless  supply  of  stout  cobs  and  park  hacks  which  would, 
week  and  week,  take  up  their  fleeting  habitation  among  them. 
Mr.  Thomas  Collins  acts  as  London  salesman  for  his  father, 
who,  along  with  his  fidus  Achates,  James  Webster,  visits 
every  great  fair  out  of  the  190  odd  which  the  trade  profess  to 
frequent,  not  only  in  the  midland  counties  and  the  north,  but 
in  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and,  in  short,  wherever  he  can  get  a 
wind-scent  of  a  likely  horse.  He  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  honesty  and  good  judgment  can  do  for  a  man.  It  it 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  since  we  remember  him  driving 
his  roan  pony  to  Osborne's,  in  Gray 's-iun- lane,  to  buy 
"  machiners ;"  and  his  rise  since  then,  through  the  successive 
stages  of  Aldridge's  and  Tattersall's,  to  be  the  wholesale 
Leviathan  of  the  trade,  has  been  wonderfully  steady  and  rapid. 
The  pretty  general  belief  among  the  initiated  is,  that  he  sells 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  animals  in  the  course  of  the  year , 
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at  au  average  of  £80  a-piece;  and,  as  a  type  of  the  universality 
of  bis  business,  we  may  lueutiou  that,  as  we  lately  strolled 
through  his  stables,  we  espied  a  first-class  hunter  almost  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  a  spotted  cob,   who  looked  quite  ripe  for  the 
jocular  society  of  Tom  Barry  over  the  way.     All  the  great 
London  dealers  purchase  from  him  ;  and  their  French  brethren, 
Benedick,  Crimeaux,  Auyell,  &c.,  are  amongst  his  largest  cus- 
tomers, and  occasionally  go  as  high  as  £170  for  a  riding  horse. 
Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  is  also  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  and  buys 
largely  of  first-class  hunters  and  hacks ;  he  has,  in  fact,  long 
been  to  Piccadilly  what  Benedick  is  to  the  Champs  d'Elysees; 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  has  a  very  rising  business 
at  Green-street,  Grosvenor- square.    Mr.  Quartermaine,  who 
once  "  hailed"  from   Oxford,  buys   carriage-horses   as  well  as 
hunters  and  hacks,  and  gives  and  gets,  without  exception,  as 
high  prices  as  any  man  of  the  day.    He  cannot  rest  if  there  is 
a  good  thing  in  the  market,  and  always  has  "  a  particular  rea- 
son for  wanting  it  directly."    We  seldom  give  a  passing  peep 
down  tliose  trim  corridor-sort  of  yards,  which  make  one  feel 
more  than  anything  else  the  high  dignity  of  the  horse  in  Eng- 
land, and  see  those  mysterious,  knowing  little  knots  of  pur- 
chasers which  are  ever  scanning  him  there,  without  calling  to 
mind  how  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  wont  some  fifty  years 
since  to  test  the  paces  of  his  running-footmen  candidates,  by 
seeing  how  they  could  run  up  and  down  that  selfsame  pleasant 
dip  in  Piccadilly,  he  watching  them  and  timing  them  from  his 
balcony.    But  our  note  must  tell  the  rest.*     Mr.  S.  Cox,  of 
Stamford-street,  buys  all  sorts,  from  high-class  hunters  down 
to  cart-horse?,  in  which  his  uncle,  tho  late  Mr.  George  Cox, 
drove  a  very  thriving  trade  among  the  brewers  and  distillers. 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  of  Kuightsbridge,  assisted  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Tawney,  buys  very  largely  in  Shropshire,  and  fur- 
nishes a  great  many  entire  horses  and  other  thorough-bred 
stock  to  the  foreigners.    The  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has 
been   amongst   his  largest  customers,  christened   one  of  his 
favourite  riding  horses   "Phillips,"  in  his  honour;  audit 
was  from  his  and  Mr.  Quartermaine's  stables  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  made   his  selection  in  his  recent  visit  to   England. 
Along  with  Messrs.  R.  Dyson  and  East,  Mr.  Phillips  holds 
the  contract  for  the  cavalry  horses,  nearly  all  of  which  pass 
through  their  hands,  and  are  gathered  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  the   aid   of  upwards  of  twenty   commissioners. 
Messrs.  Wimbush   and    Deacon,  Mr.  Gray,  and   Mr.  Joshua 
East  (who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Dickenson,  and  is  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Phillips),  Mr.  Withers,  and  Mr.  Hetherington,  are 
the  largest  purchasers  of  carriage-horses,  though  some  of  them 
do  so  merely  in  their  own  job-master  capacity,  and  not  to  sell 
again.    They  supply  themselves  not  only  from  Mr.  Collins 
and  the  other  London  and  country  dealers,  but  attend  the 
great  fairs  in  Lincolnshire, Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland.   It 
is  a  nice  question,  which  probably  the  surveyor  of  taxes  alone 
can  solve,  whether  Messrs.  Wimbush  and  Co.  or  Messrs.  East 
and  Co.  keep  the  largest  number  of  horses  to  let  out.    We 
believe  that  they  run  within  three  or  four  pairs  of  each  other, 
and  that  at  times  each  firm  has  owned  not  fewer  than  1,400 
pairs.    The  Messrs.  Mason,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Elmore,  buy 
their  hunters  and   hacks   from  Mr.  Collins,  and   the  larger 
dealers,  and  not  often  out  of  the  breeders'  hands.    Mr.  Ibbs 
Brown— or  Harboro'  Brown,  as   he  is  popularly  termed — is 

•  The  running  footmen  drank  white  wine  and  esgs,  and 
carried  some  white  wine  in  a  large  silver  ball  of  their  tall  cane 
or  pole,  which  unscrews.  *****  They  put  on  the 
Duke's  livery  before  the  trial.  On  one  occasion  a  candidate  pre- 
sented himself  dressed,  and  ran.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance he  stood  before  the  balcony.  "  You'll  do  very  well  for 
me,"  said  the  duke.  "  Your  livery  will  do  very  well  for  me," 
replied  the  man,  and  gave  the  duke  a  last  proof  of  his  ability  as 
a  runner  by  then  running  away  with  it. — Notes  and  (luetics. 


also  in  that  line;  while  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Philippo,  and  Mr.  G.  Way  mark,  &c.,  are  what 
may   be   called   general-purpose  men.    Mr.   Pearl  and   Mr. 
Sewell   draw,  we  believe,  their  supplies  chiefly  from   Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Mr.  Blackburn  principally  looks  after  black  entire 
horses,  for  funerals,  which  he  imports  from  Dunkirk  and  else- 
where ;  and   Mr.  Smith,  of  Whatton,  makes   his  voyages  of 
discovery  into  Germany  and  Denmark  in  search  of  cart-horses. 
Among  the  principal   country  dealers,  Mr.  John   Payne,  of 
Market  llarborough,  has  done  a  first-class  business  for  thirty 
years ;  and  Discount  and  a  countless  number  of  Quorn  and 
Pytchley  hunters  have  passed  through  his  hands.    He  has,  in 
fact,  been  to  the  Leicestershire  side  of  the  country  what  Mr. 
Kench  has  been  to  the  Warwickshire  •,  but  he  has  now,  we  are 
told,  almost  given  up  business.     Since  bis  secession,  Mr.  John 
Darby,  of  Rugby,  has  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  country 
dealers  in  hunters  and  hacks ;  and  Mr.  Denham,  late  of  Derby, 
but  now   of  Kegworth — a  first-rate  judge,  and  a  first-flight 
man  to  boot,  in  his  twelve-stone  days — must  not  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Gething,  of  Orton,  near  Newark ;  Mr.  Potter,  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche  (who  used  to  supply  Sir  Richard  Sutton  with 
several  of  his  Irish  horses) ;  and  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Grantham, 
are  known  for  hunters  far  and  wide  in  the  midland  counties : 
while  Mr.  Barker,  of  Roade,  near  Northampton,  passes  an  im- 
mense amount  of  first-class  cart-horses,  besides  carriage  and 
riding-horses,  through  his  bauds  in  the  course  of  a  year.    The 
Messrs.  Painter,  of  Bicester;  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  of  Chelten- 
ham ;  and  Messrs.  Haines,  of  Highworth,  are  also  constant 
attendants  at  the  great  fair,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for  likely 
hunters  and  hacks.    Mr.  Murray,  of  Manchester,  generally 
takes  a  large  string  of  hunters  northwards  from  Horncastle, 
and,  with   Mr.  George   Garwood,   does  a  large  business  in 
hunter3,hacks,and  carriage-horses,  in  Manchester  and  Cheshire. 
These  dealers,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Ainger  and  Bretherton,  of 
Liverpool,  buy  largely  of  Irish  horses.   In  Norfolk,  Mr.  George 
Hill,  of  Serle  ;  Mr.  Roberi  Burt,  of  Rainham  ;  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man, of  Norwich,  have   the   leading   business,  which  takes 
rather  a  first-class  hack  and  not  a  hunting  turn.     Mr.  Charles 
Symonds   and   Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  deal  exclusively   in 
hacks  and  hunters,  but  the  former  seldom  attends  any  other 
fairs  than  Horncastle  and  Lincoln,  and  purchases  elsewhere 
through  a  commissioner.     He  horses  Jem  Hills  and  his  whips 
during  the  Heythrop  season,  and  sends  the  horses  they  have 
ridden   up   to   Tattersall's  each   May.    His  stables  are  well 
known  to  every  Oxford    visitor  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
things  of  the  kind,  and  are  quite  as  orthodox  in  their  manage- 
ment and   appearance  as  the  venerable  Alma  Mater  herself. 
Reverting  once  more  to  the  North,  we  cannot  pass  over  Mr. 
Robson,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  John  Woffinden,  of  Malton, 
who  buy  extensively  from  breeders.     Like  the  beau  monde, 
the  turf,  and   the   bar,  the   horse-dealing  profession  has  its 
"D'Orsay,"  whom  it  is  not  our  intention  further  to  indicate. 
The  Messrs.  Colton,  of  Eagle  Hall  and  North  CoUingham,  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  of  Brand  Broughton,  near  Newark,  are  in  a 
very   extensive  way,  and  the  former  perhaps  sell  as  many 
horses  as  any  firm  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  Irish,  and  specially  imported  by  themselves.    Mr. 
Nat.  Welton,  of  Breadfield,  in  Suffolk,  is,  we  believe,  rather  a 
middle-man  than  a  dealer,  and  does  business  almost  exclusively 
with  Mr.  Collins   and  Mr.  Cox ;  and,  as  graziers  of  embryo 
Clinkers  and  Clashers,  no  names  rank  higher  in  Lincolnshire 
than  Welfltt  of  Louth,  Fowler  of  Kirton  Grange,  Greetham  of 
Stainfield   Hall,  Slater  of    North   Carlton,   Bartholemew  of 
Goltho,  Grantham   of    Stixwould,   Brookes  of    Croxby,   and 
Chambers  of  Reasby  Hall ;    nor  in  Yorkshire  than   Hall  of 
Scarboro',  and  Wood  of  South  Dalton.    The  first  and  last 
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named,  we  believe,  lake  out  a  license,  aud  graze  carriage-horses 
aa  well  as  hunters.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  master  of  the  ilolderness, 
and  grazes  upwards  of  fifty  young  hunters,  and  nothing  else, 
annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley.  At  the  York 
show,  iu  1853,  he  exhibited  twenty  hunters  of  his  own  grazing, 
valued  at  200  guineas  each,  which  were  allowed  even  by  his 


critical  couutrymeu  to  be  perfect  gems.  Lord  Henry  Beutiuck 
has,  exclusive  of  kennel  hacks,  about  fifty-five  horses  at  Lincoln 
during  the  hunting  season,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  an 
early  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hall's  pasture  land,  from  which,  iu 
some  instances,  they  have  been  transferred  for  a  400-guiiiea 
consideration.— From T/«e  Post  and  thePaddock.secouA  edition. 


MANAGEMENT     OF     TREES. 


Sir, — I  am  happy  to  observe  that  amid  the  advance 
of  other  departments  of  art  towards  perfection,  arboricul- 
ture, though  long  neglected,  is  now  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  treated  as  a  science.    The  first  prize  essay 
of  the  New  Scottish  Arboriculture  Society,  inserted  in  the 
North  British  Agriculturist,  28th  Ma}^,  185G,  is  a  favour- 
able indication  of  progress.    Although  only  a  sketch,  and 
iardly  full  enough  in  regard  to   the  science  of  the  subject, 
it  may  induce  those  who  are  interested  in  arboriculture  to 
make  themselves  acquainted   with  the  manner  trees  ai-e 
treated  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  compare  one  system  with  another,  and  to  adopt  that 
■which  is  best.     As  a  first  article,  we  fondly  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  foreranner  of  much  good.     Great  improvements 
may  be  anticipated  from  ai-boricultural    societies.     I   am 
aware  that  tliey  ai-e  very  rare ;  and  therefore  rejoice  to  know 
of  others    which  have   been    instituted  at   Brechan   and 
Peebles,  Tweedside,  on  principles  which  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing the  results  anticipated,  and  all   who   may   have  any 
notion  of  the  beauty  which  their  anticipation  may  realize. 
To  those  to  whom  beauty  of  the  system  imparts  no  meaning, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  woods  are  a  source  of  profit,  tem- 
pering the  climate  for  the  benefit  of  the  flocks  and  crops  of 
the   husbandman,  and,  in  an   economical   point   of  view, 
jnelding  money  to  the  owner,  who  may  look  on  them,  not 
only  as  an  ornamental,  but  highly  valuable  species  of  pro- 
pert}-.     The  Edinburgh,  Brechin,  and  Peebles  Tweedside 
Arboricultural  Societies  might  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  science  by  examining  the  different  systems  which  prevail 
in  the  country.     An  association  of  practical  and  scientific 
men  may,  by  co-operating  in  the  pursuit,   and  communica- 
ting to  each  other  the  result  of  their  scrutiny,  distinguisli 
and  separate  the  proper  from  the  improper  practice  in  the 
management  of  trees,  and  ultimately  rest  upon  the  most 
rational  method  of  treatment;  impressing  by  their  authority 
on  arboriculturists  generally  the  success  of  the  plan  they 
patronise  in  bringing  trees  to  the  utmost  perfection.     The 
law  or  plan  pervading  the  structure  of  trees  must  be  known 
before  we  can  arrive  at  reasons  calculated  to  insure  belief  in 
any  system  of  management.     I   think  the  shortening  the 
branches  into  the   form  of  a  slender  cone  the  proper  way 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  trees,  and  to  make  them  attain 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  sound  timber  in  the  shortest 
time  is  the  golden  rule;  for  an  arrow,  a  race-horse,  a  swift- 
flying  l)ird,  a  fast-swimming  fish,  and  a  fast-sailing  boat 
have  all  similar  configurations,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  formed;  while  the  poplar, 
willow,  and  silver  and  spruce  firs,  which  are  all  shaped  in 
like  manner,  are  fast  growers.      The  side-branches  of  all 
trees,  when  young  or  neglected,  ought  to  be  shortened  in 
conformity,  to  insure  rapidity  of  growth.     If  we  properly 
observe  the  operations  of  Nature,  we  shall  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  principle  to  guide  us  in  the  management  of  trees  ;  but 


uiifortunatelj'  these  have  been  too  often  treated  as  mere 
inanimate  matter,  although  possessing  the  same  chemical 
properties  as  we  do  under  different  laws  of  organization. 
Vegetables  are  perfect  in  their  structure  ;  and  to  bring  them 
to  perfection  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  at  distance 
in  proportion  to  the  kind.   Trees  are  imperfect ;  but  Nature 
has  provided  for  their  improvement  by    shortening  the 
branches,  which  concentrates  the  whole  strength  into  the 
body  of  the  tree.     The  usual  process  was  to  divest  the  trees 
of  all  their  branches  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  nature,  retarding  the  growth  and  dimi- 
nishing the  value  of  the  wood.  Let  us  suppose  the  branches 
to  have  spread  out  to  a  diameter  of  eighteen  feet ;  should 
the  diameter  of  such  trees  be  shortened  to  a  diameter  of 
six  feet,  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  sap  must  be  increased 
in  a  proportional  ratio.     This  may  be  explained  on  the 
principle  of  water  iu  rivers.    As  the  depth  is  increased,  the 
current  may  be  quickened  from  three  to  twelve  miles  an 
hour  ;  or  to  make  double  the  quantity  of  water  run  through 
the  same  hole,  we  shall  suppose  it  requires  four  times  the 
pressure  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  three  times  the  quantity 
running  in  an  equal   time  must  run  with  three  times  the 
velocity,  and  in  turn  will  require  nine  times  the  pressure  ; 
showing  by  the  law  of  fluids  the  eflicacy  of  shortening  the 
branches,   augmenting  therebj'  the  velocity   of  both  the 
ascending  and  descending   sap.     By  reason   of  this,  the 
foliage  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which  in  turn  attracts 
a  proportional  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  ;  the  de- 
scending sap  proceeding  from  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
although  a  few  degrees  lower,  while  the  ascending  is  from 
the  earth,  as  the  two  saps  first  commingle  in  the  leaves  and 
then  in  the  roots.    The  whole  system  depends  on  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  branches,  to  balance  the  effects  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  sap.     This  attended  to,  trees  ad- 
vance feet,  instead  of  inches,  in  height,  with  a  proportional 
circumference,  compared  to  those  differcntlj"^  managed  or  neg- 
lected.    We  find  that  trees  make  the  most  rapid  advance 
when  the  branches  are  shortened   till  the  tree   is  at  least 
26  feet  in  height,  when  close  pruning  may  commence,  unless 
shelter  be  required.     In  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazelle, 
1830,  it  was  predicted  that,  before  ten  years  elapsed,  we 
should  look  back  with  surprise  on  our  ignorance  in  the 
management  of  trees.     We  hope  the  time  is  now  come.    In 
every  object  there  is  something  to  see  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  ej-es,  and  the  marvellous  operations  of  Nature  are 
incessantly  receiving  fresh  illustrations.    Ingenuity  extends 
principles  to  practical  purposes,  and  laj's  open  truths  pre- 
viously sliut  up   and   valueless.      May  arboriculture   no 
longer  remain  in  the  background,  but  rise  to  an  equality 
with  horticultiu'e  as  a  science !     I  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion for  a  time  to  the  bettor  cultivation  of  trees,  both  as 
regards  pruning  and  thinning  ;   what  I  projected  in  theory 
I  have  found  ratified  in  practice.     It  has  been  said  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  young  unhealthy  trees  when 
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cut  over  shoot  up  with  full  vigour ;  but  it  is  not  pi'oi)cr  in 
all  cases  to  cut  clown.  But  if  cutting  over  completely  con- 
centrates the  sap,  and  on  similar  principles  suppose  we 
shorten  the  branches  to  one-half,  the  sap  by  this  means  is 
augmented  for  the  remainder.  The  wood  of  trees  so 
reared  is  of  a  stronger  texture,  the  retaining  sap  being  ol  a 
higher  temperature,  from  the  short  distance  it  has  to  return 
to  the  body  of  tlie  tree.  I  have  introduced  the  system  into 
fifteen  counties  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  on  the  advance  in 
England.  The  great  advantage  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural papers,  compared  to  arboriculture,  is  that  they  they 
communicate  to  each  other  their  mutual  experience,  and 
state  what  they  have  found  to  be  good  and  calculated  to  do 
good,  and  to  avoid  the  rocks  which  they  have  split  upon, 
or  the  shoals  on  which  they  formerly  stranded.  1  fondly 
hope  that  the  ai-boricultural  societies  may  increase  in 
hundreds,  and  flourish  ;  and  long  may  their  wide-spreading 
fame  and  devotedness  to  the  science  attract  public  attention 
to  the  system,  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Birjgar,  iV.B,  Auff.  \?>.  G.  C. 


HEDGE-ROW  WEEDS. 

Daring  some  recent  rambles  in  various  parts  of  England, 
nothing  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  general  abundance  of 
seeding  weeds  in  the  hedge  rows  and  vacant  plots  by  the  road- 
sides. There  were  some  striking  contrasts  to  this  gross  neglect^ 
and  none  more  so  than  on  a  long,  dreary  piece  of  down-land 
between  East  Ilsley  and  Shilton,  in  Berkshire.  We  never 
saw  cleaner,  neater  hedge-rows  than  near  the  latter  village  : 
and  the  farmers,  with  praiseworthy  foresight,  had  men  em- 
ployed in  cutting  down  the  thistles  just  blooming  on  the 
Downs.  Thistles,  dandehons,  groundsel,  and  similar 
parachute-seeded  plants,  when  allowed  to  perfect  their  seed, 
become  a  wide-spreading  calamity  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  parish  authorities  und  rail- 
way companies,  as  wfll  as  upon  the  tnistees  of  turnpike  roads 
and  iuiividuals,  the  very  great  importance  of  destroying  such 
weeds,  or,  at  all  events,  preventing  their  seeding  by  cutting 
them  down  as  often  as  they  reach  a  blooming  state.  So  im 
portant  is  such  prevention  felt  to  be  in  Australia,  and  to  such 
an  excess  have  thistles  attained  from  neglect  in  that  colony, 
that  the  legislature  has  visited  with  a  severe  penalty  those  who 
neglect  to  destroy  them. 

With  every  respect  for  British  liberties,  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  see  a  similar  statute  passed,  enforcing  upon  all 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  British  Islands  a  similar  destruction 
of  migratory  weeds. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Britons  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  own  ;  but  their  doings  with  their  own  property 
ought  not,  and  must  not,  cause  injury  to  the  property  of  others. 
A  manufacturer  may  have  as  much  smoke  and  as  many  cor- 
rosive fumes  as  he  may  choose  come  out  of  his  chimneys,  but 
he  must  have  bis  chimneys  so  high  that  the  smoke  and  the 
fumes  do  not  injure  the  crops  of  his  neighbours ;  for  if  that 
smoke  or  those  fumes  do  cause  such  injury,  then  the  manu- 
facturer is  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damages. 

If  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  prove  that  a  certain  over- 
whelming invasion  of  thistles  sprang  up  from  seeds  blown  to 
his  ground  from  the  neglected  ground  of  a  neighbour,  we  are 
not  sure  that  damages  could  not  be  recovered  against  that 
neighbour ;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  prove  that  the 
thistles  sprang  up  from  seed  so  migrated. 

Every  cultivator  of  the  soil  knows,  and  he  ought  to  act  as 
common  sense  dictates  upon  such  knowledge,  that  every  weed 


is  a  robber,  taking  from  the  soil  that  which  ought  to  add  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  crop  cultivated,  among  which  that 
weed  grows.  Every  cultivator  also  knows  that  the  old  adage, 
"  One  year's  seeding,  seven  years'  weeding,"  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  increased  hoe  labour  and  fallowing  caused 
by  one  year's  neglect  to  destroy  the  weeds.  That  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  is  evidenced  by  the  single  fact  that 
8,000  seeds  have  been  ripened  in  one  poppy-head. —  Cottage 
Gardener, 


THE    FARMER. 

Tlie  farmer  is  a  happy  man, 

He  raises  all  he  needs,  sir. 
The  foremost  stands  of  all  the  van, 

All  occupations  leads,  sir. 

His  cattle  furnish  beef  enough. 

His  sheep,  a  heap  of  wool,  sir, 
His  children  hearty  are  and  tougli. 

His  coffers  always  full,  sir. 

His  barns  are  large  and  all  well  filled 
With  hay,  and  corn,  and  rye,  sir, 

His  orchards  rich,  his  land  well  tilled, 
Both  fruit  and  food  supply,  sir. 

His  cellar  in  the  autiunn  shows, 

Of  roots,  a  bounteous  store,  sir. 
He's  well  prepared  for  winter  snows — 

What  could  a  man  want  more,  sir  ? 

His  horses  kept  in  first  rate  trim, 
For  wagon,  chaise,  or  sleigh,  sir, 

Are  ready,  now,  to  carry  him 
At  any  time  of  day,  sir. 

His  cows  are  niai.y,  and  the  best 

The  country  can  aitbrd,  sir, 
His  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  attest, 

His  barns  have  been  well  stored,  sir. 

His  pigs  are  of  the  Suffolk  sort, 
You  never  hear  them  squeal,  sir. 

Because  they  never  are  kept  short, 
But  filled  with  corn  and  meal,  sir, 

His  hens  are  not  of  Shanghae  sort, 

He  chooses  not  by  size,  sir, 
An  egg's  an  egg,  and  when  'tis  bought 

As  large  a  coin  supplies,  sir. 

His  turkeys  and  his  geese  are  fine, 

Of  both  he  has  a  store,  sir, 
In  fact,  the  farmer  has  a  mine 

Richer  than  golden  ore,  sir. 

His  very  bees  are  "  busy,"  too. 

And  fill  his  hives  with  comb,  sir, 
They  have  as  much  as  they  can  do. 

To  bring  his  honey  home,  sir. 
Who  would  not  choose  the  farmer's  lot  ? 

What  though  he  has  to  work,  sir, 
Much  happiness  by  toil  is  got. 

But  who  would  like  a  shirk,  sir? 

There's  land  enough  for  all  young  men, 

Our  country  is  a  great  one. 
Just  pull  up  stakes  and  hasten  then, 

Where  fortunes  rich  await  one. 

— A  meriean  Paper; 
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V 


BRICK-MAKING    MACH  I NES.—CH  ELM  SFO  RD*  MEETING. 


Of  brick-making  machines  we  have  three  entries  in 
our  note-book  exemplifying  the  march  of  progress,  with 
a  fourth  on  burning  bricks.  The  first  is  Clayton's,  of 
the  Atlas  Works,  London ;  the  second  Chamberlain's, 
of  Kempsey,  Worcester ;  the  third  Williams',  of  Bed- 
ford ;  and  the  fourth  a  model  of  a  brick-kiln,  by 
Burrell,  of  Tbetford,  Norfolk. 

CLAYTON'S    BRICK-MAKING   MACHINE. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure  our  eye 
caught  the  first  glance  of  Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  of  the 
Atlas  Works,  London,  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  trial-yard 
at  Chelmsford.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  a 
stranger  at  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  We  have  seen  him  at  Paris 
and  the  other  exhibitions  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
gaining  his  golden  medals  of  honour ;  but  at  home  his 
place  has  been  empty.  Now,  however,  that  he  has  again 
appeared  with  triumph  we  hope  it  will  prove  the  first  of  a 
long  successful  course  of  competition,  exemplifying  to 
brickmakers  and  the  landed  interest  generally  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  elevated  position  he  has  so 
long  held  in  the  brick  and  tile  yard. 

At  Chelmsford  Mr.  Clayton  exhibited  some  fourteen 
different  articles,  but  his  "  Clay-preparing  and  Brick- 
making  Machine,"  a  drawing  of  which  accompanies  this, 
is  that  which  we  propose  confining  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to,  at  present.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  trial- 
yard,  among  the  machinery  in  motion  ;  was  driven  by 
a  small  portable  engine  of  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's, 
and  attended  by  four  hands  made  210  bricks  in  five 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  25,200  per  day  of  ten  hours  ! 
The  workmanship  met  with  universal  approbation,  the 
quality  of  the  bricks  being  far  superior  to  those  made  by 
hand. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  is  similar  to 
what  it  was  when  we  last  noticed  it ;  but  the  details  have 
been  so  improved  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
general  description  to  do  them  justice. 

As  formerly,  it  consists  of  a  pug  mill,  with  a  chamber 
in  the  lower  part,  from  which  the  clay  is  alternately 
expressed  through  a  die  at  each  end,  by  means  of  a  ram 
or  piston,  worked  with  a  crank,  seen  on  the  left  side  of 
the  drawing.  Formerly  the  ram  was  worked  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion,  constructed  on  the  reverse  motion 
principle.  But  the  vibratory  action  of  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  and  pinion  was  found  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
communicated  an  uneven  pressure  and  flow  of  clay 
through  the  dies,  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  wanted  in 
successful  brick. making.  To  obviate  this,  the  crank  has 
been  substituted,  and  now  the  volume  of  clay  comes 
from  the  die  with  an  uniform  motion  and  density.  The 
machine  is  driven  by  a  strap  from  the  engine,  over  a 
drum,  as  seen  on  the  right ;  a  vertical  shaft,  with  bevel 
gearing,  working  the  pug-mill  from  the  top. 


The  parts  deserving  of  special  notice  are  (1)  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  the  pug-mill  with  the  chamber 
in  which  the  ram  works  ;  (2)  the  rotating  orifices  of  the 
dies  ;  (3)  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  streams  of 
clay,  admitting  their  being  cut  into  bricks  while  station- 
ary, or  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  (4)  the  stiffness  at  which 
the  clay  can  be  worked  by  means  of  such  improve- 
ments, the  bricks  being  fit  for  "  walling"  without  sus- 
taining any  damage  in  being  removed  directly  from  the 
machine. 

As  already  stated,  the  chamber  is  formed  within  the 
cylinder  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pug-mill.  The  shaft 
of  the  pug-mill  is  supported  by  a  bridge  over  this  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  clay  falls  directly  into  it  from  the  arms 
or  knives.  In  almost  all  prior  cases  the  chamber  was 
situated  below  the  pug-mill,  so  that  the  clay  had  to  be 
expressed  through  a  narrow  orifice  into  it,  a  process 
which  consumed  a  large  amount  of  the  motor  force  re- 
quired to  work  the  machine  ;  but  this  waste  of  force  is 
not  only  obviated,  but  the  machine  simplified  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  mechanism  of  the  chamber  itself  is  of  the 
simplest  possible  construction,  while  the  broad  vertical 
arms  required  to  express  the  clay  in  the  old  machines  are 
not  required  in  this.  These  are  important  steps  in  the 
march  of  progress,  as  they  admit  of  drier  clay  being 
used,  as  subsequently  shown. 

A  rotating  "  orifice  die"  or  mould  is  attached  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  con- 
sists of  two  vertical  moulding  rollers,  covered  with  a 
porous  fabric,  and  supplied  with  water  internally  from 
a  box  or  fountain  in  front  of  the  pug-mill,  one  roller 
being  on  each  side  the  stream  of  clay.  The  roller  on  the 
near  side  is  driven  by  a  strap  from  the  vertical  shaft 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  pug-mill,  and  that 
on  the  off  side  by  a  strap  from  the  shaft  of  the  near 
one. 

The  use  of  these  rotating  orifices  is  (1)  to  admit  of 
the  clay  being  worked  in  a  much  drier  state  ;  (2)  in 
moulding  the  brick  to  give  it  an  uniform  state  of  solidity  ; 
(3)  to  produce  a  proper  angle  with  the  least  amount  of 
friction  in  the  process ;  and  (4)  to  give  to  the  brick  a 
clean,  smooth,  and  even  surface.  We  might  enlarge 
upon  the  importance  of  each  of  those  objects  did  our 
limits  permit,  but  this  we  must  leave  to  our  readers,  with 
the  general  remark  that  they  were  never  obtained  until 
the  invention  of  the  rotating  die  by  Rlr.  Clayton ;  all 
prior  attempts  at  expressing  clay  direct  from  the  pug- 
mill  through  the  common  die  to  form  solid  bricks  being 
abortive. 

At  each  stroke  of  the  ram  the  length  of  the  stream  of 
clay  expressed  through  a  die  makes  six  ordinary  bricks, 
so  that  the  time  the  clay  is  being  expressed  through  the 
die  is  equal  to  the  time  it  is  at  rest,  consequently  each 
man  has  the  duration  of  a  stroke,  or  the  time  six  bricks 
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are  being  expressed,  to  cut  off  six  bricks  and  place  them 
on  the  barrow  for  being  wheeled  by  another  man  to  the 
"  walling"  yard.  The  arrangement  here  is  beautifally 
simple,  calculated  to  expedite  the  work,  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  the  great  number  of  bricks  the  machine 
turns  out  in  a  day. 

And,  lastly,  from  the  chamber  extending  across  the 
pug-mill,  from  side  to  side,  and  being  wholly  open  at 
top,  and  from  the  action  of  the  rollers  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dies,  much  drier  clay  can  be  worked  than  could  be 
done  prior  to  the  date  of  these  improvements  ;  hence  the 
bricks  are  not  only  made  of  a  better  quality  for  "  wall- 
ing," but  are  also  sooner  ready  for  the  kiln  to  be  burnt. 


thus  realizing  certainty  of  production,  with  a  great  eco- 
nomy of  manufacture  over  the  old  system. 

Such,  with  the  aid  of  the  drawing,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  the  important  improvements  Mr. 
Clayton  has  lately  effected  in  his  brick-making  machine, 
and  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  comparison 
with  others.  A  very  short  period  back  few  would  have 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  results  in 
the  brick-yard  as  he  has  effected  by  means  of  steam  and 
machinery,  thus  fully  justifying  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Chelmsford,  and  maintaining 
the  proud  position  he  so  deservedly  acquired  in  France, 
where  he  gained  the  golden  medal  of  honour. 


STATISTICS    OF    AGRICULTURE 


Is  it  possible  by  any  means,  gentle  or  simple,  to 
obtain  the  statistics  of  agi'iculture  ?  Here  in  England 
we  answer  it  is  not.  Any  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
altogether  at  variance  with  our  national  character — 
inquisitorial,  unnecessary,  and  useless.  At  least  so  say 
some  of  us;  and  the  Government,  always  ready  "how 
not  to  do  it,"  is  quite  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  assurance.  To  be  sure  their  own  official  experience 
is  all  the  other  way.  They  pick  out  the  most  likely 
men  for  committees,  they  have  the  best  evidence,  and 
they  read,  as  founded  on  this,  the  most  favourable 
reports.  The  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  at  any  rate 
should  be  attempted.  The  interests  of  the  country 
i-equire  it.  Strange  to  say,  however,  there  are  some 
obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and  some  prejudice  to  bo 
removed.  This  is,  of  course,  enough.  An  energetic 
gentleman  declares  it  shall  not  be  done,  and  the 
Government  meekly  echoes  tbat  it  cannot  be  done. 
And  so  agricultural  statistics  are  conveniently  dropped 
— to  be  talked  of  hereafter  amongst  the  many  other 
"  good  intentions"  that  unfortunately  could  never  come 
to  a  harvesting. 

But  is  the  collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics  an  im- 
possibility ?  We  repeat  the  question.  Can  so  important 
a  subject  be  thus  conveniently  disposed  of,  simply  at 
the  word  of  the  honourable  member  for  Hunting- 
shire  ?  Would  it  really  ruin  the  farmer  to  supply  them, 
and  would  the  country  break  into  open  rebellion  if  we 
asked  him?  We  are  indignantly  assured  that  it 
would.  No  matter  therefore  to  the  rulers  or  the  people 
what  we  produce  or  what  wo  want.  It  must  palpably 
bo  better  for  everybody,  to  keep  us  all  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty; and  to  continue  the  market  at  Mark  Lane 
as  much  a  hazardous  speculation  as  the  prices  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  the  "  business"  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 

But  is  it  possible  to  have  Agricultural  Statistics?  It 
is.  Despite  the  threats  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Huntingshire,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  retreat 
of  the  Government  from  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object — Agricultural  Statistics  are  to  bo  obtained.  The 
very  powers,  indeed,  that  so  sadly  confess  they  sec  it  is 


not  practical  are  at  the  same  time  complacently 
receiving  ample  proof  that  it  is.  In  this  United  King- 
dom of  ours,  while  we  sagely  decree  in  Parliament 
assembled  that  the  scheme  cannot  but  be  abandoned, 
we  know  full  well  that  "in  another  place"  it  is  being 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  Tweed  does  not  so  widely  separate  us,  nor  so 
utterly  distinguish  our  manners  and  customs,  but  that 
what  would  hurt  an  English  farmer  would  promise 
equally  to  injure  a  Scotch  one.  And  yet  in  another 
part  of  our  magazine  will  be  found  an  admirable 
return  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland.  We 
especially  request  our  readers  to  peruse  it.  Arranged 
as  it  is  the  comparison  alone  of  one  year  with 
another  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  much  interest.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  a  fine  commentary  on  our  own  proceedings. 
Here  are  the  statistics  of  Scotland.  And  how  arrived 
at?  Many  an  infuriated  Highlander  is  now  doubtless 
retreating  into  his  own  fastness,  ready  to  do  or  die  ere 
he  again  puts  his  hand  to  such  a  paper.  Alas !  for  the 
decay  of  all  proper  spirit  must  it  be  recorded  that  not 
a  man  in  Scotland  has  refused  to  supply  what  was  re- 
quired of  him.  And  is  he  ruined  ?  Ai'e  the  home- 
truths  of  his  hearth  exposed  ?  Let  the  returns  and  Mr. 
Booth  furnish  the  reply.  If  his  "neebor"  has  more 
wheat  and  less  fallow,  the  Laird  would  know  it  without 
the  need  of  this  paper.  While  as  for  Mr.  Booth  and 
ourselves — the  public  that  is — what  care  we,  so  long  as 
we  know  how  the  whole  country  progresses,  whether 
M'Dougal  stands  better,  or  M'Donald  worse  ! 

Are  Agricultural  Statistics  impossible  ?  We  take  this 
well-mapped  page  as  a  fine  argument  against  any  such 
a  showing.  But,  then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Who  is 
to  rise  to  reply  to  the  honourable  member  for  Hun- 
tingshire? Shall  we  really  have  to  take  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell  from  "  another  place,"  and  to  have  him  bodily 
before  us  to  tell  how  all  this  has  been  done. — That  the 
farmers  are  not  ruined,  that  the  returns  are  not  inquisi- 
torial in  their  effect,  that  the  country  is  not  in  rebellion; 
but  that  collection  of  Statistics  is  just  possible,  because 
— it  has  just  beeu  accomplished. 
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OX   THE    GROWING    IMPORTANCE   OF  WATER    FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES 
OWING   TO   THE    INCREASING  FACILITIES  OF  APPLICATION. 


If  British  Agriculture  is  overlooking  her  interest  ia 
any  one  department  of  science  at  present,  it  is  in  the 
little  value  she  puts  upon  the  liberal  supply  of  water 
which  Providence  has  given  her.  Following  the  example 
of  the  "unprofitable  servant,"  she  disposes  of  this 
"  talent"  accordingly,  and  when  harvest  comes,  says  to 
the  Giver  and  those  depending  on  Him  for  bread — 
"  Lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.''  There  is  no 
great  consolation  in  this  to  the  hard-working  millions  of 
this  country,  now  supporting  an  expensive  and  bloody 
war  under  grindingly-high  prices.  Had  the  "  talent" 
at  issue  been  honestly  placed  "  into  the  bank,"  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  national  expenditure,  public 
aud  private,  would  have  been  some  £50,000,000  annu- 
ally below  its  present  rate,  while  an  amount  of  starva- 
tion and  misery,  which  Heaven  only  knows,  would  have 
been  avoided.  In  Egypt,  it  appears,  the  supply  of 
water  has  this  year  failed,  and  hence  the  usual  produce 
of  corn.  Throughout  the  East,  oriental  farmers  are  fami- 
liar with  the  importance  of  water  for  arable  husbandry 
as  well  as  pasture,  experience  and  tradition  having 
handed  down  to  modern  times  the  necessity  of  its  use, 
with  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Syrian  kingdoms  depended  upon  the  suc- 
cessful husbandry  of  water,  for  bread  corn  as  well  as 
culinary  vegetables.  We,  on  the  contrary,  confine  its 
use  almost  exclusively  to  the  irrigation  of  grass  lands, 
following,  no  doubt,  also  the  practice  and  tradition  of 
our  Celtic  and  Saxon  forefathers,  whose  predatory  and 
warlike  habits  in  some  measure  compelled  them  to 
adopt  the  pastoral  system,  while  their  moist  climate 
enabled  them  to  grow  the  scanty  supply  of  bread-corn 
their  wants  demanded.  But  loaded  as  our  climate  may 
be  with  moistening  dews  and  rains,  our  lands  often  suffer 
from  drought,  falling  far  short  in  harvest  of  what  they 
would  yield  with  a  proper  supply  of  water ;  and  al- 
though properly-drained  lands  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
burnt  up  as  they  were  in  their  original  state,  nevertheless 
more  effective  drainage  and  improved  systems  are  calling 
for  a  greater  supply  of  water  than  experience  is  yet 
familiar  with,  or  willing  perhaps  to  acknowledge;  for 
even  on  grass  lands,  how  little  does  wealth  so  vmmea- 
sured  increase  our  national  income  ! 

In  order  to  enforce  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion, 
let  us  glance  very  briefly  at  the  chemistry  and  economy 
of  water,  confining  our  observations  to  an  agricultural 
view  of  the  subject. 

Pure  water  is  composed,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  of 
two  elementary  substances — oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in 
the  following  proportions,  viz,,  eight  pounds  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter,  making  nine  pounds  of 
water ;  or  one  gallon  of  oxygen  and  tvro  of  hydrogen 
make  three  gallons  of  water.  In  a  separate  form  the 
two  are  only  found  in  a  gaseous  state,  and,  like  common 


air,  are  without  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  But  although 
similar  in  this  respect,  they  are  yet  very  different  in 
their  chemical  natures;  for  a  burning  taper  plunged 
into  a  i-eceiver  filled  with  oxygen  burns  with  great  bril- 
liancy, or  the  vital  functions  of  animals  are  stimulated 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  circulation  being  greatly  in- 
creased ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  hydrogen, 
the  burnuig  taper  being  extinguished,  and  animals 
ceasing  to  breathe  the  moment  they  are  introduced  into 
it.  If  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  however, 
hydrogen  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame  ;  and  if  with  a 
mixture  of  air  or  oxygen,  with  a  loud  explosive  noise, 
during  which  water  is  formed.  But  singularly  opposite 
as  the  two  gases  are  from  each  other,  yet  much  of  the 
value  of  water  depends  upon  such  characteristics. 

Of  water,  a  healthy  plant  requires  a  large  supply  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  This  is  obvious  from  the  large 
per-centage  crops  contain  when  in  a  green  state,  amount- 
ing to  from  80  to  90,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  and  also  from  the  amount  evaporated.  Experi- 
ment is  yet  wanting  to  solve  this  question  satisfactorily  ; 
and  were  such  obtained,  it  would  prove  that  water, 
judiciously  applied  to  the  soil,  is  second  to  none  of  our 
more  favoured  fertilizers.  Hales,  for  example,  found 
that  a  sunflower  3|  feet  high  lost  from  its  leaves  during 
12  hours  of  one  day  30  ounces  of  water.  How  much  did 
it  lose  during  the  whole  period  of  its  growth  ? 

A  thousand  pounds  of  the  following  substances,  in 
the  state  tbey  are  usually  given  to  cattle,  or  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  lose  each  the  quantity  of  water  appended 
to  its  own  weight  when  dried  at  230'^   Fah.;  viz. : — 


1000  lbs. 

of  Wheat 

lose  166  lbs.  of  water 

Oats 

„    151  lbs. 

Peas 

„      86  lbs.        ,, 

Cloverceed 

,,    112  lbs.         „ 

Hay 

,,    158  lbs.         „ 

Aftermath  hay 

,,    140  lbs.     ■    „ 

Red  clover  hay 

,,    210  lbs. 

Turnips 

„    925  lbs.         „ 

Potatoes 

,,    722  lbs.         „ 

Green  pea  stalks  again  contain  80  per  cent,  of  water, 
red  clover  76,  white  clover  80,  lucerne  75,  spurrey  77, 
buckwheat  82-5,  common  vetch  77-5,  and  French  vetch 
795  (Johnston). 

Again,  water  enters  as  largely  into  the  composition 
of  animal  substances  as  of  vegetables,  flesh  containing 
no  less  than  77  per  cent.,  fish  80,  blood  79  to  83,  skin 
58,  bones  14,  and  wool,  hair,  and  horn  9  to  11. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  water  is  largely  u«ed  by  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  no  less  than  three-fourths  of 
their  whole  weight  being  composed  of  it,  and  even  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  weight  of  plants  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth  ;  and  this  large  supply  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  healthy  vitality  ;  for  if  they  do  not 
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receive  it,  they  become  stinted  in  their  growth,  arriving 
at  a  forced  maturity  before  they  have  perfected  their 
parts.  The  rapidity,  on  the  contrary,  with  which  they 
grow  when  properly  supplied  with  heat,  moisture,  ma- 
nure, and  air,  is  often  very  remarkable  ;  and  could  we 
see  with  the  eye  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  roots, 
stem,  and  leaves,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discharge  of 
water  and  gaseous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  same, 
on  the  other,  in  such  occasions  ;  and  were  we  also  able 
to  see  the  work  of  assimilation  going  on,  it  would  doubt- 
less illustrate  in  a  very  convincing  manner  the  important 
part  which  water  plays  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  no 
less  than  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  plants 
themselves,  at  present  far  from  settled  questions. 

But,  although  we  cannot  see  the  several  parts  of 
plants  performing  their  respective  functions,  we  do 
know,  nevertheless,  that  water  holding  in  solution  both 
organic  and  inorganic  elements,  is  absorbed  by  them. 
It  has  long  been  an  established  point  in  science  that 
every  plant  is  a  separate  laboratory,  in  which  Nature 
performs  her  annual  routine  of  chemistry.  Take  the 
turnip  plant  for  an  example,  the  successful  cultivation 
of  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  as  the  leading 
characteristic  of  improved  husbandry. 

Now,  a  turnip  requires  a  dry  soil,  but  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  heat,  air,  manure,  and  moisture.  Cold,  rainy 
seasons  it  dislikes,  or  even  a  long  continuance  of  warm, 
rainy  weather,  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil  full  of  water, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  free  circulation  of  air.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  warm  and  moist,  and  the  plant  fairly 
started,  it  will  imbibe  water  freely  from  this  source. 
Cover  a  dry  bone,  for  example,  with  an  inch  of  mould  ; 
cover  your  seed,  and  supply  it  with  water  until  fairly 
started ;  and  then,  if  the  weatlier  is  not  scorchingly  dry, 
it  will  manufacture  water  for  itself,  keeping  its  bone 
and  roots  matted  around  it  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
so  wet  every  morning  that  you  may  perceive  frothy-like 
drops  standing,  and  the  soil  moist  around,  as  if  you  had 
poured  a  pint  of  water  upon  it. 

Without  entering  here  into  controversy  with  vegetable 
physiologists,  who  deny  the  excretory  functions  of  the 
roots  of  plants,  we  may  safely  direct  their  attention  to 
the  above  experiment  ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
water  is  here  excreted,  holding  in  solution  some  acid 
in  a  very  dilute  form,  which  acts  upon  the  bone. 

In  a  similar  manner,  water,  with  the  aid  of  acids  and 
alkali,  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  solid  food  of  plants. 
Carbon,  for  example,  amounting  to  nearly  half  their  dry 
weight,  by  combining  with  oxygen  (carbonic  acid)  be- 
comes soluble  in  water.  This  carbonic  acid  again  unites 
with  alkaline  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  &c., 
forming  carbonates  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water. 
In  a  similar  manner,  magnesia,  iron,  i)hosphorus,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  and  silica — the  inorganic  elements  of  plants 
— are  dissolved  by  means  of  acids,  and  taken  up  into 
their  vascular  system  through  the  medium  of  water. 

Again,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  dew,  rain,  and  snow,  it 
absorbs  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  entering  the  soil  when  properly  culli- 
tivated,  loaded  with  these,  supplies  plants  with  their 
nitrogenous  elements. 


And  besides  these,  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
preparing  the  raw  materials  of  food  for  plants  prior  to 
the  above  processes.  It  enters,  for  example,  the  pores 
of  rock  and  the  minutest  particles  of  the  soil,  and  when 
frozen  expands,  breaking  up  the  former,  and  disinte- 
grating the  latter  to  the  more  effective  action  of  oxygen, 
acids,  and  alkali — in  this  manner  reducing  both,  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  Nature,  to  a  state  more  and  more 
easily  converted  into  the  living  structure  of  plants  ; 
thus  clothing  our  fields  with  luxuriant  foliage,  filling 
our  barns  with  plenty,  and  crowning  our  tables  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Another  important  office  of  water  is  the  purification 
of  the  soil,  through  the  instrumentality  of  drainage, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  A  large  area  of  soils  is 
liable  to  become  sour.  In  them  salts  are  found  in- 
jurious to  vegetable  life,  more  especially  in  certain  sea- 
sons, when  improperly  aerated  ;  and  although  drainage 
has  greatly  counteracted  this  evil  by  the  removal  of 
stagnant  water,  on  the  one  hand,  yet  a  change  of  crop- 
ping, with  the  great  affinity  of  such  soils  for  water,  has 
rather  added  to  the  evil,  on  the  other  ;  so  that  between 
the  two  the  gain  is  less  than  drainage  indicates.  Drain- 
age, for  example,  enables  us  to  grow  turnips  where  pre- 
viously naked  fallowing  was  obliged  to  be  practised  j  but 
n  wet  seasons,  clay  soils,  from  their  great  affinity  for 
water,  do  not  part  with  it  :  hence  they  become  consoli- 
dated, under  the  operations  of  horse  and  hand-hoeing, 
and  when  wheat  with  cloverseeds  follow,  the  result  is 
invariably  less  or  more  acidity  of  soil.  Capillary  soils, 
again,  bring  up  noxious  salts  from  the  bottom,  poison- 
ing the  active  soil,  and  rendering  it  less  or  more  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  cultivated  plants.  Now,  when 
such  lands  are  broken  up  from  clover  or  rye-grass,  the 
winter  rains  and  frost  wash  and  pulverize  them,  carrying 
off  the  acids  in  solution  to  the  drains  ;  and  when  broken 
up  the  following  winter  for  the  succeeding  crop,  the 
plough,  by  being  allowed  to  go  a  little  deeper,  washes  the 
soil  to  its  proper  depth. 

In  ploughing  up  land  on  such  occasions,  and  indeed 
on  all  occasions,  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  skill  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  ploughman.  A  very  super- 
ficial glance  at  his  work  will  suffice  to  prove  this ;  for 
in  ploughing  for  spring-sowing  on  the  furrow-slice,  if 
the  work  is  slovenly  done,  the  washing  of  the  soil  will 
consequently  be  imperfectly  performed.  If  the  furrow- 
slice,  for  example,  be  completely  inverted,  being  "  laid 
flat"  on  the  subsoil,  it  will  gain  little  benefit  from  the 
action  of  either  frost  or  rain  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  laid  at 
a  proper  angle,  width,  and  depth,  and  equally  compressed 
by  the  mould-board  in  passing,  so  as  to  crack  or  break 
it  regularly,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  more  freely 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  percolation  of 
rain  or  process  of  washing,  the  result  will  be  more 
favourable. 

Water,  on  the  other  hand,  does  harm  in  various  ways 
when  present  in  the  soil  to  excess.  First,  for  ex- 
ample, it  carries  off  heat  by  means  of  evaporation,  and 
hence  reduces  temperature  and  growth  ;  second,  it  con- 
solidates and  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  land,  excluding  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere— and  hence  the  supply  of 
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carbon  and  nitrogen  from  that  source  ;  third,  it  retards 
the  work  of  tillage  ;  fourth,  produces  acidity  in  soils  ; 
and  fifth,  gives  rise  to  the  growth  of  aquatic  and  other 
weeds. 

How  different  is  the  effect  thus  produced  by  water 
when  judiciously  applied  to  the  soil,  from  the  contrary 
when  it  is  allowed  to  stagnate,  as  stated  in  the  last  para- 
graph !  It  may  safely  be  stated  as  fact  that  land,  if 
properly  drained,  will  consume  all  the  water  which 
previously  drowned  it,  provided  it  were  economically  ap- 
plied, owing  to  the  extra  quantity  of  produce  it  would 
yield,  the  greater  amount  of  water  required  to  manu- 
facture that  produce,  and  the  increase  of  evaporation 
from  a  greater  surface  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence. 
The  principal  solution  of  the  paradox,  however,  lies  in  this 
— that  wet  lands  generally  contain  their  water  when  it  is 
not  required,  while  they  are  burnt  up  during  the  drought 
of  summer  when  it  is  required.  The  want  of  economy 
here  is  great,  and  the  loss  greater  still. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the 
surplus  supply  of  water  could  be  stored  up  during 
rainy  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  in  dry,  so 
as  to  keep  lands  always  supplied  with  a  suffieiency  of 
moisture,  the  result  would  be  an  increase  of  produce 
not  easily  estimated,  especially  on  clay  lands,  extendiug 


over  a  large  area  of  the  United  Kingdoms.  To  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  by  means  of  steam  engines  we  may  return 
very  shortly  ;  meanwhile,  shall  only  conclude  by  distin- 
guishing between  water  applied  in  a  comparatively  pure 
state,  or  as  artificial  rain,  and  that  which  is  applied  as 
liquid  manure  on  the  hose-and-jet  system.  Now,  with- 
out raising  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  latter 
on  grass  lands  in  dry  weather,  it  is  unfit  for  arable  lands 
altogether,  and  even  grass  lands  in  wet  weather  ;  while 
tank  fermentation,  as  at  present  practised,  is  not  very 
easily  reconciled  with  practical  chemistry.  That  solid 
manure  should  be  applied  in  as  soluble  a  form  as  possible 
to  the  vast  majority  of  soils  will  readily  be  granted,  and  if 
it  be  applied  in  this  form  to  land  sufficienlly  moist  for  ve- 
getation, it  will  be  dissolved  as  fast  as  the  roots  of  plants 
can  consume  it;  whereas  if  the  land  be  kept  in  this  fa- 
vourable  state  of  moisture,  as  it  always  should,  then  to 
drench  it  with  tons  of  cold  water  is  not  only  to  check 
vegetation,  but  either  wash  away  manure  or  sour  it  so 
as  to  make  it  unwholesome  food.  Gardeners  in  forcing 
plants  know  full  well,  from  experience,  how  nice  a  ques- 
tion the  most  profitable  degree  of  aeration,  moisture, 
and  heat  is|;  and  this  is  just  what  farmers  must  also  be» 
come  experimentally  acquainted  with. 


RICK    YARDS. 


A  tick  yard  is  a  space  of  ground  enclosed,  for  the  purpose 
of  containiug  the  crops  of  grain,  built  into  round  or  longitu- 
dinal ricks  as  fancy  may  direct.  The  position  adjoins  closely 
to  the  thrashing  barn,  and  a  square  form  is  preferred,  which 
admits  the  rows  of  ricks  to  be  racged  iu  two  crossing  lines. 
The  bottom  of  the  ricks  in  made  with  straw  on  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  grain  being  spoiled  by  touching  the  earth ;  the 
rood's  are  thatched  and  secured  by  straw  ropes  ;  and  the  ricks 
are  thrashed  during  winter,  as  the  want  of  straw  and  grains 
may  require.  The  rick  yard  is  surrounded_^by  a  sunk  fence  of 
stone  waUing,  which  permits  the  unbroken  currents  of  wind 
to  sweep  among  the  ricks  with  blasts  of  fresh  air,  and  prevents 
any  heating  from  a  damp  or  undried  condition  of  the  strawy 
grains.  This  proviso  of  a  sunk  fence  marks  the  rick  yard  for 
the  special  purpose. 

Thrashing  machioes,  that  are  impelled  by  horse-power,  are 
provided,  with  an  open  door  the  height  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  building,  into  which  opening  the  unthrashed  grains  are 
drawu  in  single  loads,  by  one  horse,  from  the  ricks  during  the 
days  of  thrashing,  and  regularly  through  the  hours  of  per- 
formance. The  sheaves  are  thrown  by  hand-fork  from  the 
cart  ou  the  floor  of  the  thrashing  machinery,  and  lifted  to  the 
feeding  board.  This  practice  has  continued  since  the  best 
forms  of  horse  machinery  were  introduced,  and  understands 
the  thrashing  power  to  be  on  a  second  floor.  When  the  power 
is  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  as  was  the  olden  practice,  and 
is  yet  found,  the  sheaves  are  carried  from  the  rick  into  the 
barn  on  hand-barrows,  and  deposited^below  the  feeding-board, 
to  which  the  unthrashed  grains  are  lifted  by  hand.  When  a 
declivity  of  ground  allows  the  corn  barn  to  be  placed  beneath 
the  upper  level,  the  thrashing  machinery  is  on  the  level  of  the 
rick  yard,  and  the  acc?s3  is  easy  to  introduce  the  unthrashed 
grains. 


An  elevation  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  thrashing  machinery 
has  raised  the  necessary  buildings  to  three  floors  in  height ; 
the  uppermost  containing  the  working  machinery,  the  second 
receives  the  grains  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  the  ground 
floor  is  accommodated  to  measure  and  put  the  grain  into 
bags,  after  it  has  been  riddled  by  hand  on  the  second  floor, 
aud  passed  through  the  fanners  that  separate  the  light  from 
the  heavy  materials.  This  arrangement  requires  the  sheaves 
to  be  raised  to  the  highest  floor  by  means  of  a  travelling 
carrier,  which  receives  the  burdens  from  the  rick  as  carried 
into  the  barn.  Two  rows  of  ricks,  with  an  intervening  rail- 
way, may  be  placed  to  contain  the  crops  of  the  farm,  and 
conveyed  to  the  barn,  as  required  to  be  thrashed,  ou  a  light 
four-wheeled  waggon,  which,  when  empty,  can  be  pushed  by 
hand  along  the  railway,  and  when  loaded  moved  to  the  barn, 
along  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  railway.  The  sheaves  are 
placed  on  a  travelling  carrier,  and  raised  to  the  highest  floor. 
A  roof  of  corrugated  iron  may  be  thrown  over  the  railway  and 
the  ricks,  resting  on  cast-iron  pillars,  which  saves  the  expense 
of  thatching  the  ricks,  and  very  considerably  diminishes  the 
labour  of  harvest ;  and  thrashing  may  be  done  in  any  wea- 
ther, as  the  whole  performance  is  under  cover  from  rain  or 
wetness. 

In  this  way,  the  barn  will  best  stand  in  a  corner  of  the 
farmery,  with  which  a  fence  and  the  rows  of  ricks  will  form 
an  extended  line.  The  shape  of  the  rickyard  will  be  changed 
from  a  square  form  into  a  longitudinal,  narrow  space,  which 
may  be  widened  in  order  to  contain  heaps  of  turnips  and  piles 
of  mangel-wurzel.  The  hay-ricks  will  be  placed  to  accommo- 
date the  convenience  of  the  stable.  A  long,  square  form  of 
rickyard  will  thus  be  preserved. 

A  good  arrangement  places  the  coru-harn  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  farmery,  and  jutting  into  the  rick-yard 
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in  the  length  and  width  of  the  building.  The  length  may  be 
thirty  feet,  on  farms  of  medium  extent,  and  will  give  accom- 
modation to  much  business.  The  rick-yard  will  form  a  square, 
with  the  extent  of  the  farmery  in  the  north  wing.  The  rail- 
way, with  a  row  of  ricks  on  each  aide,  will  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  wing,  and  pass  the  end  of  the  barn,  to  which 
the  unthrashed  grain  will  be  conveyed,  and  raised  to  the 
thrashing-floor  on  a  travelling  carrier,  from  the  height  of  the 
conveying  waggon  which  runs  on  the  railway.  When  two 
rows  of  ricks  do  not  contain  the  whole  grain  crops  on  exten- 
sive farms,  another  railway  may  be  placed  exterior  to  the  first, 
which  touches  the  end  of  the  barn ;  and  when  the  conveying 
waggon,  loaded  with  grain,  arrives  opposite  the  end  of  the 
barn,  a  lateral  branch  of  railway  will  carry  it  to  the  proper 
place,  afcer  being  turned  in  that  direction  on  a  turn-table  of 
the  railway.  Any  number  of  parallel  railways  may  be  thus 
placed,  and  deliver  the  loads  where  required  by  means  of  cross 
branches  from  turn-tables ;  but  in  most  cases  one  railway  will 
be  sufficient  with  two  rows  of  ricks  extending  the  length 
of  the  farmery,  or  at  most  two  railways  for  the  most  extensive 
farms  in  the  kingdom.  Being  covered  with  a  roof  of  corru- 
gated iron,  no  carting  of  the  grain  is  required,  and  an  em- 
ployment is  saved  in  that  quarter.  The  handling  of  the 
strawy  grains  is  the  least  possible,  and  the  conveyance  easy 
and  quick  to  the  thrashing  machine  from  the  rick  of  stand- 
ing. 

The  position  of  the  corn  barn  and  thrashing  machinery  that 
has  been  mentioned,  by  which  the  straw  is  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  a  barn  extending  right  and  left  of  the  place  of  deli- 
very, affords  very  much  convenience  in  lodging  different  kinds 
of  straw  in  separate  divisions,  and  to  which  an  easy  access  is 
obtained.  The  arrangement  is  superior  to  the  longitudinal 
position  of  the  machinery,  which  delivers  the  straw  into  the 
end  of  the  straw  barn,  and  creates  more  labour  in  the  manage- 
ment and  divisions  of  the  article.  Inside  passages  may  be 
contrived  from  the  barn  now  approved,  by  which  the  straw 
may  be  carried  to  the  stables  and  cattle-houses  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  without  travelling  under  exposed  weathers.  The 
straw  barn  being  central  in  the  north  wing  of  the  farmery,  and 
the  corn  barn  being  central  in  the  straw  barn,  a  door  the 
height  of  the  side  walls  of  the  buildings  opens  from  the  straw 
barn  into  the  central  road  of  twenty  feet,  which  divides  the 
cattle  yards  of  the  interior  of  the  farmery,  and  affords  a  con- 
venience of  supplying  straws  to  the  yards  from  the 
baru,  and  constitutes  an  uniform  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment and  convenience  in  the  centre  road  and  corn  barn, 
forming  a  line  continued  through  the  centre  of  the  straw 
barn.  The  cartage  of  dressed  grains  from  the  barn  is  removed 
altogether  from  the  interior  of  the  farmery,  and  avoids  much 


inconvenient  traffic,  which  is  in  this  way  performed  on  the 
road  which  leads  into  the  rick  yard  from  the  main  road  of  the 
farm,  and  conveys  the  unthrashed  grains  into  the  necessary 
positions.  This  arrangement  of  the  rick  yard,  thrashing  ma- 
chinery, corn  and  straw  barns,  and  central  road  of  the  cattle 
yards,  is  the  most  convenient  yet  devised,  and  afford?  greatest 
possible  economy  with  the  least  possible  labour.  It  is  re- 
quired that  a  juxtaposition  of  articles  afford  a  combined 
utility,  but  m\isit  be  without  disturbance  and  a  huddled  incon- 
venience. The  work  of  the  thrashing  of  grains,  and  of  the 
barn,  must  be  wholly  outside  of  the  interior  of  the  farmery, 
which  in  the  cattle  yards  receives  only  the  straws  and  chaffs 
for  litter  after  separation  from  the  grain.  No  other  labour 
comes  inside. 

The  ricks  of  grain  may  be  placed  on  four-wheeled  platforms, 
which  stand  on  short  branch  railways,  at  a  sharp  angle  of  di- 
vergence from  the  main  trunk.  The  entire  rick  is  moved 
along  the  railway  to  the  barn  when  wanted  to  he  thrashed, 
and  the  empty  platform  is  returned  to  its  place,  to  receive  the 
rick  of  next  year.  The  standing  of  the  ricks  singly  off  the 
main  railway  affords  the  necessary  choice  of  the  rick  to  be 
thrashed,  and  two  ricks  may  stand  behind  each  other  on  the 
branch  railway,  when  the  same  kind  of  grain  do  not  require  to 
be  separated.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  movement  of  a 
heavy  rick  is  inconvenient,  and  may  be  dangerous ;  but  the 
weight  is  only  a  few  tons,  and  the  declivity  of  the  railway 
must  be  formed  to  suit  a  slow  motion,  and  to  stop  at  the 
proper  place.  The  whole  operations  are  under  the  cover  of  a 
roof,  and  all  expense  is  saved  of  thatching  and  carting  the 
ricks.  The  rick  being  conveyed  on  the  railway  to  the  end  of 
the  barn,  one  hand  is  required  to  place  the  sheaves  on  the  tra- 
velling carrier,  which  delivers  close  to  the  feeding  board.  The 
saving  of  expense  will  soon  repay  the  cost  of  railways  in  these 
plans  of  thrashing  arrangements. 

The  constant  and  general  use  is  understood  of  steam  power 
for  thrashing  grains  in  all  notices  on  the  subject,  with  the 
machinery  fixed  on  all  farms  of  200  acres  and  upwards,  as  an 
article  of  permanent  furniture,  afforded  by  the  landowner,  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  farmer  for  his  current  use.  The  power 
may  be  from  that  of  4  to  10  horses,  as  the  extent  of  the  farm 
may  require.  By  far  the  mightiest  and  most  useful  power  yet 
given  to  man  has  to  travel  and  beg  admission  as  a  strolling 
vagrant  into  the  service  of  the  farmer :  it  is  slowly  admitted, 
and  finds  a  narrow  entrance.  The  merits  having  been  long 
since  proved  and  admitted,  the  fixed  portions  only  remain  to 
be  done  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  varied  application. 
Thrashing  of  grains  is  a  fixed  performance,  and  requires  only 
the  location  of  the  power.  Moveable  purposes  require  more 
consideration. 


THE    REAPING    MACHINES. 


Sir,— No  doubt  your  remarks  on  the  award  of  the  reap- 
ing machine  judges  will  be  fully  answered  in  the  report  with 
which  they  furnish  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  But  the 
Journal  in  which  it  appears  will  not  be  published  till  next 
year,  when  most  of  the  interest  will  be  lost.  lu  the  mean- 
time I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  a  practical  farmer  on  the 
reaping  machines,  and  their  late  trial. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  of  the  four  judges  at  Boxted, 
two  were  in  office  last  year  ;  and  one  of  those  two  was  also 
jndge  of  the  reapers  at  Lincoln.  They  have  therefore  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  marking  the  progress   these   machines 


have  made.  They  may  have  "  rung  the  changes,"  but  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  this  unless  there  was  some  good 
ground  for  reversing  their  former  decisions. 

It  is  naturally  argued  that  from  these  changes  in  the  prizes 
there  must  be  some  great  advancement.  But  the  fact  is  quite 
the  contrary.  Dray  took  the  prize  at  Lincoln  in  1854 :  for  a 
precisely  similar  reaper  he  received  a  prize  at  Boxted.  Last 
year  there  was  a  marked  progression.  Tlie  judges  reported 
with  satisfaction  thbt  "  considerable  advance  had  been  made" 
since  the  meeting  at  Lincoln.  This  remark  applied  principally 
to  Burgess  and  Key's  machine,  which  worked  beautifully  at 
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Mr.  Miles's.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  it  at  Boxted. 
From  some  alteration  or  misfortuue  it  has  lost  (/round.  Cross- 
kill  was  uowhere  at  Leigh  Court.  His  steerage  was  bad,  and 
the  draught  excessive.  That  he  has  in  a  measure  reduced, 
and  improved  his  side  delivery,  so  that  he  now  stands  A  1. 
Still  the  work  performed  at  the  adjourned  trials  in  1355  was 
injinilely  letter  than  that  of  185G.  Any  one  who  was  at 
Leigh  Court  would  say  that  Burgess's  work  there  (which  Mr. 
Hammond  thought  was  "  very  nearly  perfection")  was  much 
better  than  anything  Crosskill  did  at  Boxted.  There  was  no 
direction  from  the  society  this  year  about  a  side  delivery  ;  so 
Palmer  took  nothing  for  his  Union,  and  Dray  walked  into  his 
old  position. 

To  judge  from  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  (and  I 
suppose  judges  go  by  what  they  see,  not  by  what  they  hear  or 
previously  know),  the  reaping  machines  have  gone  had:  It 
would  be  worse  than  foolish  for  the  judges  to  mislead  the 
public.  As  farmers,  they  were  naturally  vexed  at  the  result 
of  the  trials,  and  stated  "  with  regret  that  very  little  improve- 
ment had  been  made  since  last  year."  They  might  with  truth 
have  said  much  more.  What  they  ventured  to  observe  is  con- 
sidered "  too  hard  in  its  tone." 

You  say,  "  according  to  all  reports  the  implements  at 
Boxted  worked  very  well  indeed."  Now,  what  do  I  read  in  a 
country  paper  they  did  on  the  trial  day  ?  First,  they  were 
tried  on  a  fine  field  of  wheat.  It  was  a  splendid  crop,  only  par- 
tially lodged,  not  half  so  bad  as  some  at  Leigh  Court  last  year. 
Four  plots  were  cut  out :  Dray  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  best.  He  could  work  all  round ;  and  with  this  advantage 
he  reaped  1  a.  2  r.  27  p.  iu  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Bur- 
gess and  Crosskill  cut  only  one  way,  and  had  to  return  empty. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  have  worked 
across  ;  but  the  machine  is  difficult  to  turn.  It  took  Cross- 
kill  two  hours  and  five  minutes  to  cut  1  a.  2  r.  23J  p.,  and 
Burgess  an  hour  and  fifty-three  minutes  for  1  a.  1  r.  16  p. 
This  trivial  amount  of  work  was  not  real!;/  well  done  by  any 
of  the  machines  save  Dray's.  The  superiority  of  the  Boxted 
scythes,  which  cut  the  roads  for  starting,  was  very  marked, 
and  the  men  had  to  trim  up  the  reapers'  stubbles  before  the 
steam  plough.  Across  the  ridge-and-furrow  wheat  Crosskill 
could  not  go,  but  in  the  oats  he  flourished.  The  other  ma- 
chines stopped,  and  muddled  iu  the  laid  spots.  Oa  the  lodged 
barley  all  faded.  But  few  practical  men  would  have  joined 
with  the  newspapers  iu  their  "  very  well  indeed." 

After  what  the  judges  reported  last  year,  it  was  not  for 
them  at  Boxted  to  consider  if  there  was  any  reaper  "  fit  for 
use."  Having  stated  that  nearly  all  the  reapers  at  Leigh 
Court  "  were  capable  of  cutting  and  delivering  ordinary  crops 
of  corn  at  least  as  perfectly  as  the  mowera'  scythe,"*  it  was 
now  their  chief  duty  to  mark  the  progression  of  the  last  12 
months. 

Reaping  machines  are  not  new.  It  is  just  thirty  years  ago 
since  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  gave  a  prize  of  £50 
to  the  original  of  Crosskill's  reaper.  It  was  considered  "  fit 
for  use"  then  ;  but  thirty  years  have  not  made  it  perfect. 
Dray's  compact,  comparatively  cheap  reaper  will  seldom  ave- 
rage a  cut  of  more  than  4  ft.  3  in.  For  this  two  horses  and 
two  men  are  employed.  Surely  here  is  no  great  triumph  of 
mechanical  skill,  or  any  grand  result  for  the  labour  employed, 
Mr.  Hammond  says  it  cuts  an  acre  in  the  hour.  It  must 
move  pretty  briskly  to  do  this  when  taking  a  breadth  of  only 
5  ft.  3  in.  It  may  be  an  implement  of  "  practised  utility," 
but  I  believe  that,  till  the  last  fortnight,  there  was  not  another 
reaping-machine  within  twenty  miles   of  Westacre.    One  of 

*  Journal  R.A.S.E.,  vol,  xvi,,  page  528. 


the  judges  of  implements  at  Lincoln  there  bought  Dray's  prize 
machine :  unless  he  has  altered  his  mind,  he  is  not  using  it 
this  hardest. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Murk-lane  Express  is  an  account 
of  Burgess's  reaper  cutting  twelve  acres  of  wheat  in  the  day, 
at  Heybridge.  I  believe  it  did  this,  and  did  it  easily ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  what  follows,  viz.,  that  mowing  these  twelve 
acres  is  equal  to  the  work  of  thirty-six  men.  What  a  libel  on 
the  Essex  labourers  !  If  the  crop  was  not  of  extra  size,  I  will 
engage  to  find  eight  men  on  any  large  farm  in  West  Norfolk 
that  would  mow  these  twelve  acres  in  the  day.  In  the  old 
reaping  times  a  man  could  cut,  bind,  and  stock  his  half-acre. 
My  harvest-men,  in  standing  wheat,  always  take  a  swathe  of 
six  feet  and  mow  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  day.  A  woman 
iind  girl  tie  this,  and  are  paid  3s.  Supposing  the  man's  wap-es 
to  be  5s.  per  day,  that  is  not  6s.  an  acre.  I  began  and  finished 
my  harvest  last  year  in  twenty  working  days,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  wet  weather,  I  hope  to  conclude,  this  year, 
within  the  month.  We  might  as  a  county  learn  aoraething 
from  other  localities,  and  cut  our  wheats  before  they  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  other  counties  might  learn  from  us,  when  labour  is 
scarce,  to  substitute  the  scythe  for  the  reap-hook. 

As  a  practical  farmer,  I  had  no  diflSculty  in  understandino- 
the  meaning  of  the  judges'  award.  If  I  wanted  a  machine 
"for  general  harvest  purposes" — for  cutting  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats — Crosskill's  and  Burgess's  are  the  ones.  If  I 
required  a  machine  solely  for  wheat,  then  Dray's  is  the  best. 
It  is  a  "reaper  only":  it  sheaves  the  corn  ready  for 
immediate  binding.  This  may  do  for  wheat,  but  not  for  oati 
or  barley. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  "  clever  men,  like  the  makers 
in  watching  each  other,  have  all  gradually  crept  on  to  some- 
thing like  equal  ability  and  perfection."  These  really  clever 
makers  are  too  sharp  for  each  other.  Should  any  of  them 
discover  au  improvement,  it  is  not  exhibited  till  secured  by  a 
patent,  The  tipping,  radiating,  screw-delivering,  and  endless 
banded  platforms,  are  all  patented;  while  our  American 
brethren  put  on  such  a  royalty  for  their  knives  as  almost  to 
amount  to  prohibition.  Still  there  are  parts  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  that  it  is  wonderful  some  makers  do  not  copy. 
Burgess's  knife  has  a  stroke  of  5  inches.  Dray's  has  only  2^. 
One  must  be  wrong ;  and  the  dynamometer  tells  us  that  tho 
long  stroke  is  right. 

Under  another  head  the  reaping-machines  do  not  improve. 
The  large  ones  cost  £lO.  They  could  be  made  for  very  much 
less.  But  Mr,  McCormick  charges  a  royalty  of  seven  pounds 
on  each  machine :  so  that's  how  some  of  the  money  goes.  I 
understand  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  at 
Yeovil,  there  was  an  £18  reaper  made  by  Bowhay,  of  Mod- 
bury,  Devon,  Though  it  took  quite  as  much  ground  as 
Dray's,  it  worked  at  the  trial  with  only  one  horse,  and  cut 
capitally.     It  had  the  first  prize.  Dray's  the  second. 

Although  we  aie  not  likely  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  to 
urgently  feel  the  pressing  wants  of  a  reaping-machine,  I 
should  be  indeed  glad  to  know  of  one  anything  like  perfection. 
It  would  materially  assist  us,  and  indeed  be  valuable  in  some 
districts.  I  this  week  saw  a  letter  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ely,  in  which  a  large  farmer  complains  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  says,  "  We  feel  the  want  of  a  really  good  reaping- 
machine  more  every  year."  This  gentleman  has  been  a  judge 
of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society ;  and,  if  he  saw  anything 
useful,  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it.  But  I  fear, 
where  machines  are  most  wanted  this  year,  they  will  be  of 
little  use.  In  the  Fens  the  corns  are  all,  more  or  less,  lodged; 
the  reaper  could  not  work  there. 
The  judges'  award  is  condemned  for  its  "  Delphic  cha? 
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racter."  I  am  not  well  up  in  ancient  history  j  but  I  always 
thought  the  Oracle  spoke  most  cautiously.  But  the  judges 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  been  cautious  enough.  They  have 
spoken  truthfully,  and  therefore  offended.  They  say  there  has 
been  but  little  advancement  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
they  tell  the  farmer  which  machine  will  suit  his  different 
harvest  operations.  They  cannot  state  that  one  is  yet  so  per- 
fect that  it  will  do  every  thing  well. 

The  implement  makers  may  be  angry,  and  the  public  may 
be  disappointed,  but  the  farmers  of  England  will  be  obliged  to 
the  judges  for  having  fearlessly  performed  an  unpleasant  duty, 
and  spoken  the  honest  truth.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
West  Norfolk. 


USE  OF  REAPING  MACHINES. 

TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF    THE  JOURNAL    COMAIITTEE    OF  THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETy. 

Sir, — You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  experience  of  tlie 
reaping-machine;  I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  I 
think  1  may  fairly  say  that  it  has  now  attained  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  entitles  it  to  be  classed  amongst  imple- 
ments of  real  practical  utilitj'. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  reaper  to  the  notice  of 
our  societj',  I  purchased  one  by  Hussey,  which,  being 
faulty  in  its  construction,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

At  the  Lincoln  meeting  I  purchased  an  improved  Hussey 
by  Dray,  with  tipping-board.  This  I  have  used  for  two 
harvests  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  It  has  not  required 
20s.  in  repairs,  and  is  now  ready  to  go  to  work  at  half  an 
hour's  notice.  The  first  year  I  cut  about  150  acres  of 
•wheat,  oats,  and  rye;  the  second,  150  acres  of  wheat, 
besides  oats  and  rye. 

When  1  lirst  used  the  reaper,  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
divide  a  field  into  portions  of  about  10  acres,  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  tying  and  shocking,  but  this  I  afterwards 
found  unnecessary ;  the  measure  of  work  to  be  done  being 
the  quantity  cut,  not  the  distance  travelled  by  the  machine. 
The  amount  of  a  day's  work  by  the  reaper  may  be  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  9  or  10  acres  :  I  ha^e  often  exceeded 
11.  To  accomplish  this,  from  8  to  10  women  are  required 
to  tie  and  shock  the  corn,  and  one  scythe  (an  inferior  hand) 
to  mow  off  the  corners,  which  enable  the  reaper  to  continue 
its  work  without  pulling  up  at  the  ends.  The  price  of 
labour  varies  in  different  districts  ;  with  me,  last  year,  the 
cost  of  cutting  stood  thus :  —  s.    d. 

The  man  who  works  tlic  machine     5    0 

The  driver,  a  boy 2     0 

An  inferior  hand,  with  scythe  ..      2     C 

Ten  women,  at  Is.  8d IG     !f 

5  4  3  2  1 


The  tyers  are  thus  placed,  1,  2,  &c. :  unless  the  crop 
is  very  stout,  eight  women  will  tie  ten  acres. 
11,  the  scythe.  11 


0  7  8  y  10 

If  a  field  from  2  to  3  furlongs  in  length,  1  should  recom- 
mend two  scythes.  Their  work  is  not  given  away,  as  the 
reaper  will  do  its  10  acres,  and  what  these  men  do  will  be 
in  addition.     Each  scythe  will  tye  up  its  own  work. 

It  may  appear  that  to  tie  an  acre  of  wheat  is  a  great  day's 
work  for  a  woman,  especially  as  in  mowing  we  allow  two 
\yomen  to  a  scythe  •,  but  with  a  well-worked  tipping-board 
fhe  sheaves  require  no  gathering,  they  only  need  binding, 
and  they  are  laid  so  level  that  you  have  fewer  sheaves  to 


an  acre  than  when  mown.  Be  it  also  remembered  that 
where  there  is  no  gathering  there  is  little  scattering,  and 
scarcely  anything  for  the  horse-rake  to  do. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  strong  feeling  amongst  some  of 
those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  implement  department 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  favour  of  the  side- 
delivery.  For  mowing  corn  that  is  to  lie  upon  the  swathe, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  for  corn  that  is  to  be  tied 
up  I  prefer  the  back-delivery,  for  the  reason  I  have  given 
before— that  where  there  is  no  gathering  there  is  no  scat- 
tering. 

I  hope  to  go  to  work  next  harvest  with  two  Hussey's 
stern-deliveries,  and  one  Burgess  and  Key's  side-delivery. 
The  mowing  of  barley  by  the  latter  at  Mr.  Miles's,  last 
j'car,  was  very  near  perfection. 

Westacre,  May,  1856.  Anthony  Hamond. 

Note. — I  should  strongly  recommend  all  parties  using  reapers 
to  have  a  spare  set  of  knives  ready  for  work ;  for  should  any 
accident  happen,  it  is  a  serious  business  to  have  half-a-dozen 
hands  standing  still  while  damages  are  repairing.  The  bar,  on 
which  the  knives  are  placed,  is  the  only  point  where  I  have  had 
a  breakage. 


USE  OF  REAPING  MACHINES. 

TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ROY'AL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Stanwick  Park,  near  Darlington. 

Dear  Sir, — Feeling  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  reaping  machine  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  at  Bristol,  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
fully  bears  out  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  manj^ 
who  witnessed  the  trials  at  Leigh  Court,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the  copy  of  a  report  given  by 
Mr.  Parrington  of  trials  on  his  farm  of  Lazenby,  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  him  will 
attach  much  importance  to  his  opmion,  in  consequence  of 
his  great  intelligence  and  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
reaping  machines.  I  remain,  &c., 

J.  Hudson,  Esq.  John  Wood. 

Lazenby,  Redcar. 

Having  had  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's  McCormick's 
reaping  machine  at  work  on  my  farm  for  several  days,  and 
operating  upona  variety  of  croj)s,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  entire  satisfaction  with  its  performances. 

I  have  cut  with  it  autumn  and  spring-sown  wheat,  var}'- 
ing  in  yield  from  32  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  some  of  it 
nuich  lodged ;  also  a  very  heavy  crop  of  oats,  so  much  laid 
and  twisted  in  parts  that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  any 
machine  to  cut  them  at  all. 

One  pair  of  horses  worked  the  machine  easily  day  after 
da}'.  They  have  to  travel  no  faster  than  the  ordinary 
ploughing- pace,  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  managed  them  without 
any  difliculty. 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  there'  is  very  little 
wear  and  tear  going  on.  It  delivers  the  cut  corn  in  a 
beautiful  swathe,  laid  so  straigl.'t  and  lightly  on  the  ground 
that  the  sheaves  are  quickly  gathered  up ;  the  swathe  is 
evenly  cut,  and  left  particularly  clean. 

I  found  that  the  machine  will  cut  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  from  ^to  1.^  acres  per  hour;  it  is  always  cutting 
its  full  width,  viz.,  5  ft.  8  in. 

I  have  had  great  experience  in  reaping  by  machinery, 
and  I  can  honestly  say  that  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key's 
machine  is  on  the  whole  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  satis- 
factory implement  I  have  seen. 

Thomas  Parrington. 
— Journal  ofllic  Roy.  Afjri,  Soc. 
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The  agrieuUiiral  orator  can  scarcely  bo  said  to 
flourish  ill  full  force  until  what  may  be  called  the 
autumnal  meetings.  However  good  may  be  any  earlier 
gathering  in  other  respects,  the  speech-making  rarely 
reaches  that  average  to  be  met  with  on  lattr  occasions. 
We  have  heard,  certainly,  many  complimentary  toasts, 
and  as  many  sparkling  effusions.  We  have  drunk  to 
our  foreign  visitors,  our  railway  companies,  and  our 
local  authorities.  We  have  done  all  this  in  the  best 
spirit,  and  with  the  highest  possible  regard  for  each 
other.  But  we  have  had  very  little  sober  practical  talk 
about  farming  and  farmers.  We  must  do  Lord  Portman 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  spoke  more  to  the  point  than 
any  of  those  who  followed  him  at  Chelmsford.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant,  too,  was  well  prepared  at  Athlone. 
Beyond  these,  as  far  as  English  farming  and  farmers 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  very  little  but  what  we 
might  have  honestly  struck  out  of  our  columns.  From, 
what  the  Paris  meetings  may  result  in — beyond,  all 
railways  have  done  for  agriculture — further,  than  the 
liberality  of  the  woi'thy  Mayor  and  the  exertions  of  the 
home  committee — have  we  not  a  little  to  say  about  our- 
selves. How  English  farming  is  faring,  and  how  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  behaving  towards  each  other  ? 

We  have.  The  autumn  meetings  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  We  g.ive  our  own  report  of  the  first 
of  them  in  another  column.  Beyond  the  success  of  the 
show  itself,  the  after-dinner  addresses  appear  all  to 
have  fully  sustained  that  character  we  associate  with 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  chief  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
go  immediately  to  the  point.  The  noble  Lord,  and 
those  next  called  on,  each  in  his  turn  took  readily  to 
what  farmers  are  doing,  and  how  farming  is  progress- 
ing. We  can  well  afford  to  compliment  them  on  the 
feeling  with  which  they  did  this.  It  has  been  far  too 
much  the  fashion  to  convey— perhaps  somewhat  in- 
directly—  the  idea  that  the  English  tenant  farmer 
has  advanced  rather  against  his  will,  and  that  if  agricul- 
ture has  improved,  it  has  been  more  from  the  exertions 
of  some  extraneous  power  than  of  his  own  individual 
efforts.  It  is  not  worth  our  time  to  further  combat 
any  such  impression ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  one 
class  at  least,  the  landlords  of  Lancashire,  do  appre- 
ciate the  conduct  of  their  tenantry. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  forget,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  did  forget,  that  very  recently  they  had  been 
exposed  very  suddenly  to  universal  competition  ;  and 
that  sudden  exposure  to  competition  had  occurred  at  a 
time  likely  to  try  the  energies  of  the  whole  country. 
What  had  been  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
agriculture  of  England  had  been  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  ?  We  knew  what  steam  had  done 
within  this  country  itself  to  equalize  its  markets.  We 
knew  that  the  corn  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  west  was 
brought  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  and  the  ut- 


most cheapness  to  the  markets  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  But  we  also  knew  that  the  corn  which  was 
grown  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  the  forests  of  America, 
and  the  unexhausted  treasures  of  the  inexhaustible  soil 
of  Hungary,  and  the  produce  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Botig,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  perpetually  renewed 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile — all  this  was  likewise  brought 
to  the  markets  of  England,  to  compete  with  our  own 
produce.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  however,  with 
the  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  neither  the 
proprietors  nor  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  had 
given  way  in  any  respect  to  despair.  They  had  put 
forth  manly  and  vigorous  efforts,  and,  while  the  science 
of  agriculture  had  probably  made  a  greater  advance 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years  than  it  had  done  in  many 
centuries  previous,  he  gave  expression  to  his  earnest 
conviction  when  he  said  that — speaking  either  of  the 
proprietors  or  the  tenant-farmers — no  class  of  the  com- 
munity had  put  forth  more  energetic  exertions  than  the 
agricultural  class  during  the  last  ten  years."  So  said 
Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  at  the  Preston  meeting  on 
Thursday  last.  No  one  can  deny  but  that  the  argument 
is  well  put,  and  the  deduction  as  honestly  arrived  at. 
The  farmers  of  this  kingdom  had  to  face  a  hard  trial, 
which  if  it  were  easier  than  was  expected,  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  indomitable  spirit  with  which  they 
awaited  a  turn  in  their  favour,  in  no  way  promised  nor 
provided  for. 

Lord  Stanley,  the  chairman  of  the  day,  without 
dwelling  so  much  on  the  difficulties  encountered,  appre- 
ciates as  fully  the  improvement  which  has  been  achieved. 
His  Lordship,  however,  regards  this  only  as  a 
prologue,  and  the  point  of  his  speech,  like  that 
of  Oliver  Twist,  is  "  asking  for  more."  We  want 
more  drainage,  because  "what  has  been  done  is  a  mere 
trifle  to  what  wants  doing."  We  want  more  home- 
saved  manure  because  "  the  British  farmer  is  paying 
every  year  a  million  and  a-half  for  artificial  manures." 
We  want  more  machinery  because,  though  "  nothing 
is  more  striking  th;m  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  this  is  a 
foretaste  only  of  what  will  be  accomplished  hereafter." 
We  want  more  statistics  because  "  the  farmer  himself 
will  gain  by  knowing  a  little  more  about  the  state  of  the 
markets."  And,  we  want  more  education  because 
"  agriculture  within  the  last  few  years  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  science."  In  fact,  the  more  we  have  done  the 
more  there  is  to  do. 

The  work,  however,  must  be  honestly  divided  amongst 
us.  It  is  not  the  tenant  we  have  to  look  to  to  do  every- 
thing. With  regard  to  the  saving  of  sewage  manure, 
for  instance,  "  I  am  not  saying  it  is  for  the  landlords  or 
for  farmers  in  this  matter  to  take  the  first  step.  They 
cannot  lead ;  they  must  be  content  to  follow;  they  must 
wait  until  chymical  science  has  made  that  easy  which 
at  present  is    difficult,    if  not   impossible,"      Then, 
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again,  with  machiaery,  "  as  in  the  case  of  mannre,  I 
admit  that  in  general  the  farmer  has  a  fair  right  to  say 
it  is  not  he  who  is  called  on  to  try  experiments.  It 
is,  however,  in  this  case,  very  much  tlie  landlord's 
business ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  man 
of  large  fortune,  and  with  a  disposition  to  render 
that  fortune  available  for  the  public  benefit,  can 
better  employ  it  than  by  large  and  liberal  invest- 
ments in  all  such  machinery  as  appears  likely  to  pro- 
mise success."  As  to  drainage,  we  will  undertake 
ourselves  to  answer  for  his  Lordship,  and  say  the  less 
the  tenant  has  to  do  with  it  the  better.  His  capital  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes ;  and  if  his  landlord  cannot 
do  it,  the  public  will.  We  look  on  this  as  a  settled 
pomt,  that  only  requires  a  little  further  develop- 
ment. 

The  English  farmer  then  is  doing  his  duty.  He  is 
making  the  most  of  every  available  opportunity  that 
opens  to  him.  If  he  does  not,  perhaps,  rush  headlong 
into  every  scheme  and  experiment  that  is  propounded, 
the  gi'eater,  and,  very  literally,  the  greater  to  his  credit. 


He  has  been  the  first  still  to  test  a  good  many.  If 
he  had  waited  only  for  his  landlord  or  others  to  try 
every  implement,  and  estimate  every  manure,  we 
hardly  know  where  he  would  be,  or  what  would  be 
said  of  him  now.  Render  sewage  manure  profitably 
available,  and  he  will  use  it.  Invent  more  machinery 
that  will  answer,  and  he  will  buy  it.  Put  land  into  a 
better  condition,  and  he  will  pay  more  for  it.  After 
all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  the  farmer  is  doing,  but 
what  other  people  are  doing  for  agriculture.  What 
is  the  Government  doing  ?  what  are  the  landlords 
doing  ?  what  is  science  doing  ?  We  are  ready  enough 
to  watch  the  baton  that  shall  wave  us  on  to  further 
triumphs.  But  with  the  hand  that  holds  it,  must  in 
many  matters  be  the  initiative.  The  speech  of  my 
Lord  Stanley  was  a  suggestive  and  a  sanguine  one,  but 
it  was  equally  an  honest  one.  Under  such  auspices  the 
Autumn  Meetings  have  opened  well.  Proverbially,  no 
man  has  such  a  multitude  of  counsellors  as  the  far- 
mer ;  but  let  each  one  of  us  consider  what  he  has  him- 
self to  do,  in  promoting  the  good  work. 


THE  TRADE  IN  EGGS  AND  POULTRY. 


Michaelmas  is  at  hand,  and  the  metropolitan  dealers 
are  on  the  look-out  for  the  purchase  of  fine  weighty 
birds  for  their  customers.  Christmas  will  be  at  our  doors 
ere  long,  and  we  shall  have  to  import  no  end 
of  additional  eggs  and  poulti-y  to  supply  the  two- 
millions-and-a-half  of  mouths  congregated  within 
the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  round  St.  Paul's.  The  trade 
in  eggs  and  poultry  is  too  much  supplied  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Ireland  has  done  something  to  meet  our  wants, 
but  Scotland  does  little  or  nothing  in  this  department 
of  rural  economy.  The  large  profits  made  by  many  of 
the  bi-eeders  of  poultry  for  the  London  markets,  in  the 
contiguous  counties  to  the  metropolis,  is  enough  to 
stimulate  the  small  farmer,  the  cottager,  and  the  care- 
ful housewife  with  her  children  to  look  more  after  the 
eggs  and  chickens. 

A  paper  by  a  lady,  read  before  the  Newcastle 
Farmer's  Club,  and  published  in  the  Fnrmer's  Maga- 
zine some  time  ago,  on  the  importance  and  profitable- 
ness of  poultry,  showed  on  very  clear  evidence  that 
poultry  repays  for  its  keep,  and  leaves  a  large  profit  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer  and  dealer,  and  yet  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  consumption  of  our  markets  is  not  raised 
throughout  the  country.  The  fact  can  only  be  ac. 
counted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  as  to  their 
profitableness;  or  why  ai-e  we  indebted  to  France,  to 
Holland,  and  Ireland,  for  more  than  half  the  poultry 
and  eggs  we  consume  every  day  ?  If  a  systematic 
plan  of  rearing  and  feeding  be  adopted,  and  proper 
yards  and  houses  provided,  poultry  may  be  made 
a  valuable  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm ;  they 
always  find  a  ready  market,  and  are  produced  at  little 
cost. 

In  England  and  Scotland  fowls  and  domestic  poultry 
generally  are  not  noticed  in  the  returns  of  live  stock. 


One  might  suppose  from  this,  that  eggs  and  poultry 
were  altogether  ignored ;  and  that  the  feathered 
bipeds  we  see  in  our  farm-yards,  or  grazing  on 
the  commons,  were  kept  rather  for  amusement 
than  use.  An  examination  of  the  loaded  stalls  of 
Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Markets,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  will,  however,  tell  a  different  tale ; 
and,  dear  as  fowls,  ducks,  and  eggs  comparatively 
are,  they  meet  with  an  enormous  and  ready  sale. 
When  we  find  our  imports  of  eggs  amount  to 
130,000,000  a-year,  besides  our  nominal  "  new-laid" 
or  home  produce -when  we  find  that  the  foreign  poul- 
try we  receive  (mixed  up  with  not  a  few  Ostend  rabbits) 
is  valued  at  £39,000 — that  the  trade  in  feathers  in  the 
kingdom  amounts  to  nearly  700  tons,  worth  about 
jfe'oSjOOO— that  France  sends  us  about  106,000,000  eggs 
a-year,  and  Ireland  about  150,000,000  a-year ; — wc  be- 
gin to  see  that  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  nmst 
be  a  profitable  investment  to  some  persons ;  and  the 
capital  of  £4,000,000  we  lay  out  on  their  various 
products — flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers — must  gladden  the 
hearts  of  many  a  poultry-breeder.  The  rearing  of  this 
small  stock  of  the  cottage  and  the  farm  would  certainly 
not  be  carried  on  if  it  were  an  unprofitable  speculation. 
Seeing,  then,  that  it  proves  remunerative  on  a  small 
scale,  that  it  even  pays  to  ship  this  produce  from  far 
distant  quarters,  occasionally  from  Egypt,  Algeria, 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  from  America,  with  all  the 
extra  charges  and  additional  risk,  why  can  it  not  be 
conducted  profitably  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  Eng- 
land ? 

We  arc  no  advocates  for  a  poultry  mania  and  the 
propagation  of  mere  novelties,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
ornamental  birds  or  great  unsightly  bipeds.  But  the 
production  of  good,  serviceable,   meaty  birds,  capons 
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and  ducklings  and  geese  and  turkeys,  tliat  shall  have 
wholesome  flesh  upon  their  bones,  and  will  serve  to 
cut  and  conae  again  upon,  is  what  we  desire  to  see  more 
attended  to. 

With  butchers'  meat  ruling  at  a  very  high  price  in 
towns,  a  poultry -breeder  on  a  large  scale  might  try  his 
hand  at  the  comparative  cost  of  keep,  and  see  whether 
he  could  not  increase  the  supply  and  lower  the  price 
of  a  good  chicken  or  barn-door  fowl. 

We  may  not  be  quite  so  prodigious  devoui'ers  of 
eggs  as  our  French  neighbours,  having  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  solid  animal  food  and  fewer  fast  days.  Another 
reason  is,  that  we  cannot,  like  them,  get  them  so  fresh 
and  cheap ;  but,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  eggs  are 
always  in  demand  at  a  ratio  proportionate  to  the  prices 
at  which  they  can  be  obtained.  In  Paris  the  consump- 
tion of  eggs  is  at  least  175  per  annum  to  every  head  of 
the  population.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  more  than 
double  that  amount ;  eggs  entering  into  almost  every 
article  of  food,  and  meat  being  scarce  and  dear.  If  wc 
only  use  in  Loudon  half  the  number  the  Parisians  do, 
there  must  be  a  sale  of  about  173  millions  a-year;  and 
the  consumption  through  the  kingdom  must  be  fully 
2,000  millions. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  wholesale  egg  merchants  and  sales- 
men in  the  metropolis,  whose  itinerant  carts  are  kept 
continually  occupied  in  distributing  tlieii-  brittle  ware, 
might  probably  enlighten  us  as  to  the  extent  and  in- 
creasing character  of  the  trade,  and  the  remunerative 
nature  of  the  profits.  Railways  and  steamers  bring  up 
huge  crates  and  carefully-packed  boxes  of  eggs  for  the 
ravenous  maws  of  young  and  old,  who  fatten  on  this 
dainty  and  easily-digested  food.  Tiie  City  markets  dis- 
pose of  two  millions  of  fowls,  one  million  of  geese, 
half  a  million  of  ducks,  and  about  150,000  turkeys 
a-year.     But  even  if  we  double  this  supply,  what  are 


they  among  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  souls  re- 
quiring daily  to  be  fed  ? 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  an  American  paper,  tells  how  they  manage 
these  matters  in  France.  Horse-flesh,  considering  its 
now  many  uses,  must  rise  in  the  market : — 

"  A  Mons.  do  Sora  has  recently  discovered  the  secret 
of  making  hens  lay  eggs  every  day  in  the  year.  He 
feeds  them  on  horse-flesh  ;  and  obtains  his  supply  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  a-day  among  the  used-up  hacks 
of  the  city.  His  hennery,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  has 
furnished  about  forty  thousand  dozens  of  eggs  a-week, 
at  the  rate  of  six  dozens  for  four  francs,  yielding  the 
proprietor  for  every  seven  days  the  round  sum  of 
5,000  f ,  or  260,000  f.  a-year.  Mons.  do  Sora  employs 
about  one  hundred  persons,  mostly  females ;  and  his 
entire  expenses  are  only  about  75,000  f.  a-year,  leaving 
him  the  handsome  balance  of  185,000  f.  profit.  He 
never  allows  a  hen  to  sit,  and  all  his  chickens  are 
hatched  by  steam.  The  egt>s  are  arranged  upon  shelves 
and  covered  with  blankets,  and  each  morning  a  swarm 
of  chickens  are  taken  to  the  nursery." 

From  480,000  or  500,000  farms,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  not  sent  to  market  more  than  nine  or  ten 
million  heads  of  poultry  in  a  year  to  supply  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shipping  and  all, 
which  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  fowl  to  each 
person  once  a-year.  Now,  were  every  one  to  have  a 
fowl  as  jjart  food  once  a  month,  it  would  require 
330,000,000  more  fowls  or  other  poultry  than  are  at 
present  produced.  When  we  know  what  has  been 
done  by  the  farmers  and  breedersin  the  extended  culture 
of  grain,  and  root  crops  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  there  is  no  reason  why 
some  little  more  attention  should  not  be  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  poultry. 


POTATO    TOPS. 


Dear  Sik, — Early  dwarf,  frame,  or  short-bladed  varieties  of 
potatoes,  are  generally  saved  from  the  prevailing  direful  disease, 
if  it  is  dry  and  hot  sunny  weather  after  the  blight  sets  in, 
scorching  or  starving  the  fungus  or  contaminated  sap  in  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  and  such  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say 
are  safest  left  to  chance.  It  is,  however,  too  we  1  known,  to 
need  any  further  comment,  that  our  practice  is  to  CHt  off  (not 
pull  up)  the  potato  stalks,  when  luxuriant  crops  are  attacked 
with  blight,  in  order  to  bleed,  as  it  were,  the  roots,  and  to 
save  the  tubers  from  further  decay.  To  pull  them  up  is  to 
kill  the  plants  instantaneously,  shutting  in  disease,  and  sub- 
jecting the  tubers  to  decay,  and  unfitting  them  for  human  food. 
As  some  persons  are  averse  to  this  practice,  and  as  it  staps  the 
growth  of  the  tubers,  we  will  not  press  it  any  further,  and 
only  remind  our  readers,  that  whether  they  have  recourse  to 
it  or  not,  the  blight  itself  in  strong  crops  stops  all  further 
progress  of  growth  in  the  roots,  aud  it  all  amounts  to  the 
same  result  at  last,  except  that  decomposition  takes  place  very 
often  in  the  tubers  when  left  to  chance,  whereas  if  phlebotomy 
were  resorted  to,  or  the  roots  were  tapped  by  cutting  oflf 
the  stalks,  it  would  not,  and  the  tubers,  though  small,  would 


be  more  mealy,  unless  such  decomposition  had  really  taken 
place  before  the  operation  had  been  performed. 

The  value  of  the  tops,  however,  we  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration tbis  season.  Off  one  rod  of  a  luxuriant  crop  it  will 
be  found  that  1  cwt.  at  least  of  tops  may  be  cut,  or  eight  tons 
per  acre  (we  have  weighed  some)  for  pigs  or  cattle,  if  not  to 
be  eaten,  may  be  troddea  into  a  very  rich  manure,  which  if 
taken  into  account,  with  the  chance  of  a  full  crop  of  savoys, 
or  cabbages,  or  mangolds,  or  swedes,  to  be  trausplauted  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  soou  as  the  haulm  is  removed  from  the 
potato  roots,  renders  it  of  no  material  loss,  even  if  the  pota- 
toes at  Michaelmas  should  prove  to  be  small  (for  let  it  be  re- 
collected, they  will  be  only  small,  and  small  they  must  be,  if 
left  to  chance  after  they  are  blighted;  then  they  may  and  will 
be  decayed,  and  no  chance  offered  for  savoys,  cabbages,  &c., 
being  secured,  except  for  late  ones,  which  would  be  of  but 
little  use  or  value).  By  forking  up  the  potatoes  at  Michaelmas 
it  cultivates  the  land,  and  prepares  it  well  for  the  next  crop, 
and  if  a  shght  dressing  of  guano  or  horse-droppings  is  applied 
before  forking  up  the  potatoes,  the  green  crops  then  advancing 
to  maturity  will  be  very  much  improved,  if  uot  the  crops  next 
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season,  and  but  little  if  any  loss  sustained,  even  if  the  potato 
crop  were  entirely  lost.  Hardy  and  Son, 

■^>'<J-  2.  Seedgrowers,  Maldon,  Essex. 

P.S.  Twenty  ears  of  our  best  selected  and  improved  prolific 
red  wheat,  growing  with  potatoes,  with  one  foot  of  stalk  to 


each  ear,  will  weigh  ten  ounces,  and  if  cut  off  at  the  upper 
joint  of  the  straw,  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  which,  if  com- 
pared with  our  weight  of  20  ordinary  ears,  will  convey  an 
idea  to  our  readers  what  our  "  thin  seeding"  will  do,  with 
judicious  management.  A.  H. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  I. 


The  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  countries  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  belongs  to 
antiquity.  It  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  organise 
and  people  the  new  world.  During  the  last  three  cen- 
turies Europeans  have  planted  colonies  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  habitible  globe  discovered  within  that  period, 
but  they  pursued  a  line  of  policy  totally  opposed  to  that 
which  was  followed  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Greeks.  The  latter  founded  a  colony  that  it  might  be 
complete  in  itself;  the  former,  that  it  might  be  a  de- 
pendency on  the  mother  country.  The  ancients  civi- 
lized the  barbarians  into  whose  lands  they  entered  ;  the 
moderns  have  exterminated  the  aborigines.  He  who 
rightly  interprets  the  fables  of  mythology,  sees  in  the 
introduction  of  the  three  great  cultures — the  olive  by 
Minerva,  wheat  by  Ceres,  and  the  vine  by  Bacchus — 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  benefits  which  ancient  coloni- 
zation conferred  on  rude  or  savage  tribes.  The  wor- 
ship of  Neptune  for  bestowing  the  horse  on  man  is 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  was  conveyed  by  sea 
to  some  distant  shore.  The  moderns  have  sought  for 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  in  newly-discovered 
countries,  and  obtained  them  from  the  natives  either  by 
force  or  by  the  barter  of  articles  comparatively  worth- 
less.  When  ancient  Greece  colonised  the  South  of  Italy, 
so  little  jealous  was  she  of  the  future  rivalry  of  her  off- 
spring, that  she  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  Grsecia 
Major.  Syracuse  surpassed  Corinth,  which  had  founded 
it,  in  wealth  and  population  ;  and  the  whole  of  Sicily 
was  covered  by  cities  more  prosperous  than  any  in  the 
mother-countries.  In  fact,  ancient  Greece  exulted  in 
the  growing  strength  and  opulence  of  the  countries  it 
had  colonised.  With  very  difierent  feelings  has  Europe 
regarded  her  transmarine  progeny.  She.  denied  them 
liberty  as  long  as  it  could  be  withheld,  and  made  their 
commerce  subservient  to  her  own.  To  the  last  hour  she 
claimed  the  right  of  defending  them  by  her  arms,  and 
ruling  them  by  her  governors.  This  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  civilization  teaches  an  instructive 
lesson  to  the  young  student  of  history,  and  is  a  memo- 
rable warning  to  statesmen.  By  tyranny  France  lost 
St.  Domingo,  Portugal  the  Brazils,  Spain  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  now  known  as  the  United  States. 

King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  granted  to  John 
Cabot  and  his  three  sons  a  commission  "  to  navigate  all 
parts  of  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  islands, 
countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  either  of  Gentiles  or 
infidels,  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Chris- 
tian people,  with  power  to  set  up  his  standard,  and  take 


possession  of  the  same  as  vassals  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land." By  virtue  of  this  commission,  in  1498,  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  explored  and  took  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  the  North  American  continent  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  first  English  patent  that  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  colonising  the  country  discovered  hy  Cabot  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
in  1578,  but  it  proved  abortive.  In  1584,  she  licensed 
Walter  Raleigh  "  to  search  for  heathen  lands  not  inha- 
bited by  Christian  people"  ;  and  granted  to  him  in  fee 
all  the  soil  "  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  places 
where  his  people  should  make  their  dwellings  and 
abidings."  He  took  possession  of  the  district  now 
called  North  Carolina ;  and  in  honour  of  his  virgin 
queen,  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  general  name  of 
Virginia.  However,  the  first  adventurers  perished ; 
and  no  permanent  settlement  was  effected  till  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 

During  the  feudal  monarchy  of  England  royal  char- 
ters were  respected  in  the  colonies,  and  afforded  a 
guarantee  for  quiet  possession  to  the  settlers  against 
the  aggression  of  other  European  powers.  They 
were  also  to  a  certain  extent  a  security  against 
arbitrary  encroachments  by  the  mother-country ;  so 
much  so  that,  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, several  of  the  colonies  had  openly  declared 
that  they  ought  only  to  be  taxed  by  their  own  provin- 
cial assemblies,  denouncing  any  interference  by  the 
British  Parliament,  in  which  they  were  not  represented, 
as  a  grievance.  With  the  exception  of  Georgia,  all  the 
thirteen  colonies  formed  into  States,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  had  been  settled  by  them- 
selves, and  at  their  own  expense,  without  any  cost  to 
the  British  government,  which  justified  their  claim  to 
be  exempted  from  imperial  taxation.  They  flourished 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
speech  on  American  taxation,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  he  spoke  of  them 
in  the  following  terms — 

"  Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  like  their  progress. 
For  my  part,  I  never  cast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing  com- 
merce and  tlieir  cultivated  aud  commodious  life,  but  they  seem 
to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grown  to  perfection  through  a 
long  series  of  fortiuiate  events  and  a  train  of  successful  indus- 
try, accumulating  wealth  in  many  centuries,  than  the  colonies 
of  yesterday — than  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts,  a  few  years 
ago  not  so  much  seut,  as  tlirowu  out  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
shore  of  a  desolate  wilderness,  3,000  miles  from  all  civiUzed 
intercourse." 

The  New  England  provinces  possessed  an  active,  in- 
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telligent,  and  religious  population,  among  whom  pre- 
vailed a  remarkable  love  of  equality.  No  large  tracts 
of  country  were  granted  to  individuals.  Farms  of  mo- 
derate size  were  personally  cultivated  by  their  owners. 
Townships  were  formed  six  miles  square,  which  kept  the 
people  togetlier,  instead  of  dispersing  them  over  an  ex- 
tended area  in  small  and  scattered  groups.  From  the 
first  settlement,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  who  were  taught  the  principles  of 
morals  and  trained  in  habits  of  industry.  The  New 
Englanders  not  only  cultivated  the  soil,  but  sought 
wealth  on  the  ocean ;  and  their  hardy  mariners  soon  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fisheries  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits.  In  the  province  of  New  York  large  tracts  of 
land  were  monopolised,  so  that  many  settlers  became 
tenants  instead  of  owners,  and  prosperity  was  not  so 
great  as  in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  the  population  was  nearly 
doubled  ;  for  while  in  1756  the  province  contained 
83,233  whites,  in  1771  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
148,124. 

Pennsylvania,  chiefly  settled  by  a  frugal  and  laborious 
body  of  Quakers,  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  provincial  government  was  excellent. 
Perfect  liberty  of  conscience  attracted  many  foreigners 
who  had  suffered  persecution  in  Europe.  What  mainly 
promoted  industry  in  Pennsylvania  was  a  Loan  Office. 
The  proprietaries  of  the  province  sold  their  lands  in 
small  tracts  on  long  credit.  Never  did  an  institution 
contribute  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  or  the 
industrial  consolidation  of  a  new  country.  Each  little 
estate  was  mortgaged,  the  owner  receiving  bills  of 
credit,  and  with  these  the  land  was  improved ;  in  short 
periods  the  increased  produce  redeemed  the  mortgage. 
The  plan  is  thus  described  by  David  Hume  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Abbe  Morellet— 

"  In  our  colony  of  Pennsylvania  the  laud  itself,  which  is  the 
chief  commodity,  is  coined,  and  passes  into  circulation.  A 
planter,  immediately  after  he  purchases  any  land,  cau  go  to  a 
public  otfice  and  receive  notes  to  the  amount  of  half  the  value 
of  his  land,  which  notes  he  employs  iu  all  paymeuts,  and  they 
circulate  through  the  colony  by  convention.  To  pi  event  the 
public  being  overwhelmed  by  this  representative  money,  there 
are  two  means  employed  :  first,  the  notes  issued  to  any  one 
planter  must  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  his  land;  secondly,  every  planter  is  obliged  to  pay 
back  into  the  public  office  every  year  one-tenth  of  his  notes. 
The  whole,  of  course,  is  annihilated  in  ten  years  ;  after  which 
it  is  again  allowed  him  to  take  out  new  notes  to  half  the  value 
of  his  land." 

As  a  proof  of  the  early  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  may  be  stated  that  while  in  the  year  170G  it  imported 
goods  from  the  mother  country  amounting  in  value  to  only 
£11,499  sterling;  in  1772  it  imported  to  the  value  of 
^£507,909 — an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  to  one  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century. 

In  Virginia,  at  its  first  settlement,  the  Church  of 
England  was  incorporated  with  political  institutions  ; 
and  though  perfect  religious  equality  prevailed  in  Mary- 
land when  first  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore  (a  Roman 
Catholic),  it  afterwards  lost  that  privilege.  Hence  many 
were  deterred  from  seeking  a  new  home  in  those  two 
provinces.  This  was  fatal  to  their  rapid  prosperity  ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dread  of  kingly  power 


and  of  ecclesiastical  persecution  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  first  general  emigration  to  America.  AVith  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia,  which  received  its  charter  in  1732, 
all  the  other  colonies  had  received  their  charters  between 
the  years  1G03  and  1G88,  during  which  period  the  great 
battle  between  prerogative  and  privilege  had  been  fought 
in  England.  It  is  known  that  the  popular  party  tri- 
umphed in  that  contest,  and  that  the  principles  for  which 
they  had  contended  were  identical  with  those  professed 
by  the  colonists.  Henceforward,  liberty  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  American  soil,  never  to  be  uprooted  ;  and 
those  ccloniea  flourished  most  where  liberty  had  the 
fullest  and  freest  action.  In  the  course  of  time,  little 
attachment  to  English  royalty  remained.  It  was  weak- 
ened by  distance ;  and  the  hardship  and  danger  then 
encountered  from  a  sea-voyage  of  three  thousand  miles 
deterred  the  vast  majority  from  visiting  the  mother- 
country.  This  deepened  the  estrangement,  but  feebly 
modified  by  a  limited  mercantile  intercourse.  Thus  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers  lost  that  affection  for 
Old  England  which  their  forefathers  had  cherished;  and 
when  the  revolution  commenced,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  were  for  the  most  part  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  sometimes  the  fifth  and  sixth,  generation  from  the 
original  emigrants.  They  knew  nothing  of  courts  except 
by  rumour;  and  kings,  bishops,  and  nobles  were  strangers 
to  them.  Among  themselves  they  were  all  of  one  rank, 
and  their  political  creed  taught  them  that  all  were  equally 
entitled  to  as  much  freedom  as  was  compatible  with  the 
freedom  of  others.  A  vast  territory  enabled  every  man 
to  be  a  freeholder.  All  circumstances  tended  to  invigo- 
rate the  principle  of  individual  and  national  indepen- 
dence, for  in  the  several  communities  there  were  no 
powerful  families,  no  great'  officers  in  church  and  state, 
no  ancestral  traditions,  no  heraldry. 

But  there  was  a  dark  blot  on  this  fair  land  of  freedom. 
In  1562  the  slave  trade  had  been  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Hawkius,  who  fraudulently  transported  a  large  cargo  of 
Africans  into  Hispaniola  ;  and  the  rich  return  of  sugar, 
ginger,  and  pearls,  induced  Queen  Elizabeth  not  only  to 
protect,   but   to  share  the  traffic.     This  horrible  com- 
merce, once  established,  soon  spread  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  entered  America.      "Conditional  servitude, 
under  indentures  or  covenants,"  writes  Mr.  Bancroft, 
"had  from  the  first  existed  in  Virginia.     The  servant 
stood  to  the  master  in  the  relation  of  a  debtor,  bound 
to  discharge  the  costs  of  emigration  by  the  entire  em- 
ployment of  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor. 
Oppression  early  ensued ;    men  who  had  been  trans- 
ported into  Virginia  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
were  sometimes  sold  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  three  score 
pounds.     White  servants  came  to  be  a  usual  article  of 
traffic.     They  were  sold  in  England  to  be  transported, 
and  in  Virginia  were  re-sold  to  the  highest  bidder  :  like 
negroes,  they  were  to  be  purchased  on  ship-board,  as 
men  buy  horses  nt  a  fair.     So  usual  was  this  manner  of 
dealing  in  Englishmen,   that  not   the   Scots   only,  who 
were  taken  in  the  field  of  Dunbar,  were  sent  into  invo- 
luntary servitude    in   New    England,   but  the  Royalist 
prisoners  of  the  battle  of  Worcester  ;  and  the  leaders  in 
the  insurrection  of  Penruddoc,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
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Btrance  of  Haselrigg  and  Yane,  were  shipped  to  Ame- 
rica." 

Apprenticed  servants  in  Virginia  were  only  bound  to 
their  masters  for  a  term  of  years,  but  from  this  state  of 
subserviency  the  transition  into  perpetual  servitude  was 
easy  ;  and  when  the  parents  became  slaves  for  life,  their 
children  were  born  in  hereditary  bondage.  In  1G20,  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  River,  and  landed 
twenty  negroes  for  sale.  This  is  the  epoch  from  which 
African  bondage  in  the  American  colonies  must  be  dated, 
though  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  stated,  was  the  author  of 
the  slave-trade.  For  the  first  time,  the  Ethiopian  and 
Caucasian  races  met  together,  and  who  can  tell  the  re- 
sult ?  The  very  next  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  hinges  on  this  point ;  and  perhaps  at  no 
distant  date  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  may  be  the 
remote  and  unforeseen  consequence  of  the  Dutch  im- 
portation of  Africans  in  1620.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian of  the  United  States,  forcibly  and  truthfully 
remarks— "The  history  of  our  colonisation  is  the  history 
of  the  crimes  of  Europe." 

Some  few  comments  may  here  be  offered  on  this 
atrocious  system.    There  was  a  time  when  all  Europe 


shared  in  this  criminal  outrage  against  humanity ;  but 
as  we  are  responsible  for  having  introduced  it  into  the 
United  States,  however  we  may  lament  its  perpetuation 
and  extension,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  our  censures 
against  those  to  whom  we  have  left  so  fearful  an  inheri- 
tance. Barely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  we  abo- 
lished slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  we  purchased  the  manumission  of  the 
negro  :  and  by  thus  giving  a  monied  equivalent  for  the 
redemption  of  the  slave,  we  did,  in  fact,  recognise  that 
man  had  a  property  in  man.  Moreover,  the  twenty  mil- 
lions given  to  the  West  India  planters  was  borrowed  in 
the  money  market,  and  added  to  the  national  debt ;  so 
that  the  humblest  among  our  race  of  labourers  is  taxed 
for  the  concession  of  African  freedom.  This  should 
teach  us  the  difficulty  of  a  similar  operation  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  when  we  cannot  heal  a  wound,  it  is 
cruel  to  irritate  it. 

We  shall  return  to  the  problem  of  slavery  and  its 
extinction,  when  we  treat  of  the  value  of  slave  labour 
measured  in  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
now  only  add  that  it  is  easier  to  sin  than  to  retrace  our 
steps  from  sin  to  virtue. 


SHOW    OF    FAT    STOCK    IN    FRANCE. 


We  have  been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  feeders  of 
stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  show  of  fat  stock,  to  be 
held  at  Poissy.  The  decree  for  this  '•  Concours"  has  been 
signed  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  is  not  yet 
published.  Upon  receipt  of  the  programme,  we  will  give 
fuller  particulars.  In  the  meantime,  we  subjoin  the  principal 
prizes  which  will  be  open  to  corapetitora  from  this  couutry. 

Besides  the  money  premiums  and  metlals  which  will  be 
awarded  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  there  will  be  also  special 
premiums  and  medals  for  fat  piga.  It  appears  there  will  be 
no  classing  into  distinct  breeds,  age  being  the  mode  of  class- 
ing, thus : 

FOREIGN    BREEDS. 

Cattle,  aged  Three  Years. 

1st  prize..      1,500  francs,  equal  to..  £62  lOs. 

2nd  do.  ..      1,200     „          „        ..  £50  Os. 

3rd  do.  ..      1,000     „          „        ..  £41  lOs. 

Aged  Four  Years. 

Ist  prize. .      1,200  francs,  eqn.il  to. .  £50     Os. 
2nd  do.  ..      1,000     „  „        ..   £41  lOs. 

3rd  do.  ..        900     „  „        ..  £37  10s. 

Sheep. 

Ist  prize..  600  francs,  equal  to. .  £25  Os. 

2iid  do.  ..  500     „  „        ..  £21  Os. 

3rd    do.  ..  400      „  „         ..  £16  Os. 

4th   do.  ..  300     „  „        ..  £12  Os. 

In  addition,  the  sum  of  2,500  francs  (equal  to  £100),  in  the 
form  of  a  cup,  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  fat  animal  in  the 
showyard. 


The  same  liberal  arrangement,  as  regards  the  transit  and 
feeding  of  the  stock  upon  their  arrival  in  France,  will  be  car- 
ried out  as  during  the  recent  Exhibition  iu  Paris.  These,  our 
readers  are  aware,  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  From 
the  experience  of  last  Exhibitiou,  these  may  even  be  farther 
improved  upon,  and  exhibitors  from  this  couutry  belter  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  instructions  issued  by  the  French 
Government. 

We  need  not,  perhaps,  assure  intending  exhibitors  that 
they  will  meet  with  a  ready  market  for  their  fat  stock  ;  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  being  as  high  in  Paris  as  in  London :  this 
we  have  frequently  alluded  to.  Besides,  Parisian  floshers 
will  be  keen  competitors  for  the  premium  animals  ;  and  even 
London  competition  may  secure  some  of  these  animals  for 
England. 

The  fat  show  at  Poissy  takes  place  annually,  in  March  or 
Aprd.  Poissy  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Paris,  on  the  Dieppe 
and  Havre  railway,  and  is  distant  from  Paris  about  16  miles. 
There  is  every  facility,  therefore,  for  the  couveyauce  of  stock  ; 
and  tli2  accommodation  at  Poissy — covered  housing — ia 
ample,  a  large  market  being  held  there  weekly,  for  the  sale  of 
stock  for  supplying  Paris  and  the  smrouiidiug  district. 

As  this  additional  homage  to  British  agriculture  has  been 
granted  mainly  at  the  request  of  Scottish  breeders  and  feeders 
of  stock,  made  through  the  French  Commissioner,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  spirited  rivalry  among  feeders  will  be  evinced, 
to  produce  animals  worthy  of  competing  for  such  large 
money-prizes  as  indicated  above. — North  British  Agricul- 
turist. 
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MORTALITY    AMONG    CATTLE    AT    THE    CAPE. 


What  between  the  raids  of  the  native  tribes,  who 
make  terrible  onslaught  upon  the  sheep  and  cattle  of 
the  border  farmers  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  upon  those 
of  the  Dutch  emigrant  boers  settled  in  the  free  states 
farther  north,  and  the  fearful  horse  sickness  and  "  lung- 
disease"  (as  it  is  locally  termed)  prevailing,  the  colonists 
of  Southern  Africa  are  suffering  just  now  dreadfully  in 
the  losses  of  their  stock. 

Although  new  and  unknown  until  within  a  few  years 
in  the  Cape  colony,  pleuro-pueumonia  has  been  a  fear- 
ful scourge  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  for  some  time 
past.  The  history  of  an  epidemic  among  cattle  which 
raged  in  Sicily  212  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
described  by  the  poet  Scilius  Italicus,  paints  the  disease 
of  modern  times  with  almost  perfect  accuracy.  In 
1693  the  principality  of  Hesse  lost  the  greater  part  of 
its  cattle  by  malignant  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  clearly  show  that  it  com- 
mences in  the  x-espiratory  system,  and  that  the  danger 
consists  in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action  in 
the  early  stage,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  vital  power 
is  exhausted  ;  for  disease  of  a  malignant  and  typhoid 
character  usually  succeeds. 

The  liistory,  nature,  pathology ,  and  treatment  of  the 
epidemic  were  well  detailed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  James 
Mercer,  of  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  35)  for  July,  1848. 
The  opinion  of  some  that  the  disease  is  contagious  is 
contradicted  by  the  experience  and  observations  of 
others.  It  is,  however,  strongly  insisted  on  by  leading- 
medical  men  and  cattle  breeders  in  the  Cape  colony. 
Inoculation  appears  to  be  held  by  many  as  a  per- 
fect antidote ;  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  acts  as  a  divertant  to  the  disease  while  existing 
in  the  cattle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  blister  acts  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  inflammatoiy  attacks  of  the  human 
frame.  Where,  however,  little  attention  can  be  given 
to  cattle,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  servants,  bleeding, 
purging,  and  separation  of  the  diseased  flock,  seem  to 
be  the  steps  adopted  by  those  most  wise  in  the  Cape 
colony. 

The  demand  for  merchandize  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  colony  and  the  border  states  has 
been  considerably  checked  by  the  sickness  which  ha.i 
so  long  and  so  extensively  prevailed  among  the  horses 
and  cattle  of  the  farmers.  At  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  Governor 
computed  the  number  of  deaths  of  live  stock  from  this 
cause  at  60,000  horses  and  100,000  head  of  cattle,  the 
value  of  which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  cannot  be 
less  than  between  £400,000  and  £'500,000.  A  statis- 
tical return,  published  in  the  frontier  papers,  gives  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  casualties  by  disease ;  and 
this  return  was  not  quite  complete  for  tlie  whole  of  the 


past  year,  while,  since  that  period,  the  additional  losses 
sustained  have  greatly  aggi-avated  the  calamity :— • 
Horse  Sicknkss  Casualties  in  1855. 

Western  division  41,853 

Eastern  division     22,097 


64,850 
Of  these  there  were  23,067  horses,  32,323  mares,  and 
9,460  foals. 

Lung  Sickness  Casualties. 

Western  district 21,720 

Eastern  district 71 ,073 


92,793 
Of  these  33,077  were  working  oxen,  46,122  breeding 
cattle,  &e.,  and  13,594  calves. 

We  have  not  before  us  the  present  statistics  of  the  live 
stock  in  this  colonial  province  of  the  Empire,  but  the 
loss  must  bear  a  very  large  centesimal  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  in  the  colony.  This  loss  has  necessarily 
diminished  the  resources  which  are  usually  available 
to  the  agriculturists  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  and  in 
a  colony  where  cattle  and  horses  are  so  much  in 
demand,  not  only  for  the  means  of  transport,  but  for 
all  the  agricultural  operations  which  in  this  country 
and  in  America  are  so  largely  performed  by  machinery 
the  loss  is  the  more  severely  felt. 

The  Dutch  farmers,  whose  cattle  have  been  stolen 
continually  by  the  Kaffirs,  have  recently  retaliated 
upon  these  marauders,  and  made  an  incursion  some 
500  strong  into  the  districts  of  the  thieving  tribes,  and 
returned  with  a  booty  of  several  thousand  head  of 
cattle  recovered. 

The  horse  disease  is  very  prevalent  through  most  of 
the  districts  of  the  Cape  colony.  In  its  development, 
progress,  and  successive  symptoms,  it  corresponds  gene- 
rally with  the  epidemic  of  last  year.  It  is  curiously 
enough  commonly  attributed  by  the  Cape  farmeis  to  a 
peculiar  miasma  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  being  in- 
haled,  occasions  no  injury,  and  possesses  no  poisonous 
or  deleterious  property ;  but  being  imbibed  in  the 
morning  or  evening  by  gi-ass,  young  leaves,  or  so-called 
dog's  grass,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
in  swampy  parts,  becomes  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  pro- 
duct, in  consequence  of  which  only  a  few  mouthfuls, 
taken  up  by  the  horse  as  food,  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  most  rank  vegetable  poisons,  and  for  which  hitherto 
no  active  antidote  has  been  discovered.  The  stabling 
of  horses,  and  preventing  them  on  being  watered  from 
taking  the  least  vegetable  food,  appears  thus  far  to 
have  been  the  only  preventive. 

It  is  much  to  be  regi'etted  that  the  Cape  farmers,  or 
at  least  the  local  journalists,  do  not  make  themselves 
more  conversant  with  the  jiarticulars  of  the  diseases  as 
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prevalent  in  Europe  among  cattle  and  hoi-ses,  and  tbe 
means  resorted  to,  to  lessen  the  mortality.  Much 
benefit  would  be  gained  by  a  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  veterinary,  chemical,  and  agricultural  knowledge 
which  has  been  acquired  in  Britain  and  Europe  in  all 
our  colonies. 


Our  columns  have  fi-om  year  to  year  been  filled  with 
numerous  valuable  papers  and  details  respecting  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  the  republication  of  some  of  these 
in  the  colonial  journals  might  afford  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  the 
general  practice  in  Europe,  when  the  disease  prevails. 


THE    TOWNELEY    HERD. 


The  summer  meetings  now  drawing  to  a  close  have 
been  particularly  interesting  to  the  agriculturist.  The 
numerous  exhibitions  of  cattle,  of  implements,  and  of 
agricultural  produce,  which  have  taken  place  in  Paris, 
Chelmsford,  Inverness,  Rotherham,  Athlone,  and  else- 
where— some  general,  some  local,  some  even  universal, 
but  all  highly  important  and  useful  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  influence  and  action — are  amongst  the 
best  means  of  proving  not  only  the  amount  of  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  in  agriculture  generally,  but 
also  eminently  useful  in  testing  the  legitimacy  of  the 
success  and  fame  which  breeders  and  inventors  have 
gained.  That  is  to  say,  in  demonstrating  by  the  result  of 
a  fresh  contest  whether  the  honour  bestowed  upon  a 
competitor  is  merely  the  result  of  accidentally  felicitous 
circumstances,  or  really  the  well-deserved  reward  of 
genuine  excellence  and  merit. 

For  several  years,  Jlr.  Towneley  has  taken  a  position 
as  an  exhibiting  breeder,  such  as  was  scarcely  ever 
attained  in  this  country.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland 
there  are  no  ordinary  or  extraordinary  prizes,  no  chal- 
lenge cup,  no  golden  medal  he  has  not  gained,  in  all 
classes,  and  on  all  occasions  when  he  has  entered  the  field 
of  competition.  To  him,  indeed,  might  be  applied  the 
famous  dicta  of  Caesar,  Vcni,  vidl  vicL  In  Paris  he 
gained  the  first  prize  iu  every  class  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited j  and,  to  crown  all  his  triumphs,  his  far- 
renowned  "  Master  Butterfly,"  of  imperishable  me- 
mory, realized  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  for  any  animal 
of  any  breed  of  cattle.  In  fact  his  herd  is  invariably 
resorted  to  by  spirited  breeders  of  all  nations,  whenever 
a  show  animal  is  wanted ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Towneley  is  equally  famous  for  the  number  of  good 
high-priced  animals  he  sells,  as  well  as  for  the  prizes 
he  never  fails  to  gain  in  all  the  exhibitions  in  which 
he  competes. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  breeders  of  much  longer 
standing,  whose  time-hallowed  reputation  is  by  no 
means  beclouded  or  dimmed  by  Mr.  Towneley's  un- 
precedented success ;  indeed,  to  come  second  to  such 
animals  as  "  Master  Butterfly,''  "  Roan  Duchess," 
"  Blanche  6th,"  "Vestris,"  "Beauty,"  "Butterfly," 
and  •'  Alice,"  is  still  a  high  position,  worthy  the  ambition 
of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  this  country.  But 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  other 
herds,  we  would  submit  that  it  is  not  enough  to  boast 
of  superior  animals; — the  mere  possession  of  such  is  by 
no  means  a  legitimate  cause  of  pride  and  greatness. 
The  first  olijcct  of  a  breeder  is  production.  Not,  indeed, 
production  in  the    general    and   broad   sense  of    the 


word,  but  production  uniting  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection to  the  prolific  character  of  the  produce.  This 
alone  can  enable  the  breeder  to  carry  on  his  enterprize 
with  profit  and  honour  to  himself  and  iisefulness  to 
the  community. 

We  apprehend  that  premiums  are  not  offered  to 
agriculturists  merely  for  the  personal  advantages  they 
have  gained,  or  the  private  and  selfish  gratification 
they  may  experience  at  the  possession  of  a  valuable 
animal,  but  rather  for  the  benefits  and  advantages 
which  the  existence  of  that  animal  is  likely  to  bestow 
upon  the  community  at  large,  and  the  impulse  it  is 
likely  to  give  to  the  onward  movement  of  progress. 
Therefore  when  we  hear  of  breeders  who  are  said  to 
possess  wonderful  herds  of  cattle  refusing  to  part  with 
any  of  tlieir  stock,  we  scarcely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  herds  can  be  remarkable  for  their  prolific 
qualities,  whatever  their  excellence  in  other  respects. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  us  to  another 
point,  so  fraught  with  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  without 
reluctance  we  venture  to  re-iutroduce  it :  we  mean  that 
vexed  question  of  over-fattening  in  breeding  stock. 
All  we  would  wish  here  to  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  Towneley  herd,  very  recently 
made,  leaving  the  reader  to  deduce  whatever  conclu- 
sions he  may  think  proper  from  the  facts  to  which  we 
will  presently  refer,  and  to  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
most  unhesitatingly  pledge  ourselves. 

In  the  report  of  the  Chelmsford  Show,  a  Northern 
paper,  speaking  of  Mr.  Towneley's  stock  generally, 
says,  that  "  they  were  in  a  state  of  obesity,  en- 
dangering their  procreative  power."  This  remark 
leads  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  whether  or  not 
"  that  pi'ocreative  power "  has  been  endangered  in 
Mr.  Towniley's  stock.  To  this  point  we  paid  particu- 
lar attention  during  our  inspection ;  and  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  state  fai/ly  and  truthfully  what  we  have  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  we  obseiwed  that  those  very 
animals  so  encased  in  a  layer  of  fat,  and  which 
had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  critic,  not 
only  were  in  calf,  but  have  regularly  bred  from  an 
early  age  calves  worthy  of  themselves  in  every  respect, 
and  which  bid  fair  to  further  extend  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  Towneley  herd.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
Roan  Duchess  :  she  is  now  about  3  years  and  a-half 
old,  has  had  a  beautiful  calf,  and  is  now  within  a  few 
months  of  calving.  Then  there  is  Blanche  the  Sixth, 
another  Chelmsford  prize  cow :  she  is  about  4  years  old, 
has  bred  a  calf,  and  is  to  calve  again  in  a  month.  Then 
we  come  to  the  beautiful  heifer  Victoria,  anr^ther  first 
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prize  taker  at  Chelmsford  :  this  is  littlo  more  than  2 
years  old,  and  yet  she  is  within  three  weeks  of  calvini?. 
Tliere  is  Vestris,  4  years  old,  had  two  calves,  and  is 
safe  in  calf  again.  Rosa,  8  years  old,  ha3  now  with 
her  sporting  in  the  same  field  three  heifers,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  under  2  years  old,  and  has  since  taken  the 
bull  again.  That  remarkable  cow,  from  which  most 
of  the  best  young  stock  of  the  Towneley  herd  have 
sprung,  has  already  produced  four  heifers  and  two  bulls, 
all  of  which  arc  living.  There  is  also  the  famous 
Butterfly,  the  dam  of  Master  Butterfly,  which  has 
always  been  very  remarkable  for  her  high  condition; 
being  now  scarcely  7  years  old,  she  has  produced  four 
most  extraordinary  auimals,  and  appears  to  be  in-calf 
again,  although  she  may  be  said  to  have  travelled  more 
than  any  other  animal  hi  England,  having  five  times 
crossed  to  Ireland  and  back  again,  and,  moreover,  hav- 
ing won  every  prize  she  could  compete  for,  in  all  the 
principal  English  exhibitions. 

Then  we  come  to  Beauty,  8  years  old,  has  bred 
six  calves,  and  is  in-calf  again  to  Master  Butterfly. 
"  Yestris  2nd,"  3  years  old,  has  had  two  calves,  and  is 
in-calf  again.  Ringlet,  sold  to  IMr.  Douglas,  is  not  3 
years  old  yet  and,  has  bred  two  heifer  calves.  And  so  we 
might  go  through  the  whole  hei'd ;  but  we  have  selected 
only  some  of  those  animals  which  have  been  winners  in 
scores  of  exhibitions,  and  been  always  kept  in  a  high  con- 
dition for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
barren  cow  at  Towneley  Park,  and  all  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  remarkable  for  their  prolific  qualities. 

We,  thus,  speak  at  some  length  of  this  celebrated 
herd,  because  we  look  upon  its  existence  as  one  of  the 
boasts  of  English  breeders,  at  a  time  when  the  short- 
horn is  in  great  demand  among  foreign  and  colonial 
agriculturists,  and  when  the  number  of  great  and 
spirited  breeders  are  comparatively  small.  Bates,  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Ducie,  alas !  are  no  more ;  Mr.  Tan- 


queray  and  Sir  Charles  Knightley  have  sold  out  from  a 
field  in  which  they  showed  themselves  so  spirited  and  so 
successful ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Booth  does  not  often  part 
with  his  stock.  But  whilst  we  ungrudingly  bestow 
upon  Mr.  Towneley  every  credit  for  his  spirited  and 
successful  breeding,  it  would  bo  unjust  on  our  part 
wei'o  we  to  pass  in  silence  over  the  names  of  his  two 
able  coadjutors,  Messrs.  R.  Eastwood  and  Joseph 
Culshaw.  Those  names  are  sufticiently  familiar,  it  is 
true,  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  shorthorns,  and  are 
likely  to  derive  little  additional  fame  from  this  passing 
mention,  but  humble  as  the  present  testimony  may  be, 
we  think  it  a  duty  to  give  it,  at  the  same  time  congra- 
tulating Mr,  Towneley  on  his  having  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of  two  such  men. 

After  mentioning  Mr.  Towneley,  we  nmst  not  forget 
the  auspicious  advent,  as  a  breeder,  of  a  young 
and  brave  Crimean  officer.  Captain  Gunter,  who, 
after  having  done  his  duty  to  his  country  as  a  soldier, 
intends  now  to  serve  it  in  a  more  peaceful  but  no  less 
efficient  way,  by  devoting  his  large  means  and  his  un- 
wearied energies  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  We  un- 
derstand he  has  just  purchased  an  extensive  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  intends  breeding  shorthorns  on  a 
proportionate  scale.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  he 
possesses  already  the  greatest  number  of  Duchesses 
and  Oxfords  now  remaining  in  England,  we  can  enter- 
tain no  misgivings  as  to  his  ultimate  success.  With  such 
elements,  and  being  so  ably  seconded  by  his  agent,  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  succeed 
in  forming  a  herd  second  to  none  either  in  the  jiast  or 
present  history  of  the  Durham  breed.  Every  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  interests  of  agricultural  progress  in 
this  country  must  ungrudgingly  applaud  the  efforts  of 
such  men ;  while  it  is  a  duty  to  give  publicity  to  the 
meritorious  character  of  their  enterprisCj  and  to  register 
their  success.  T. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    AUTUMN    CLEANING. 


It  is  not  only  amusing,  but  instructive,  to  trace 
the  objections  commonly  urged  against  any  innova- 
tions on  old  customs.  The  effbrts  which  were  first 
made  by  Parliament,  about  the  year  1710,  to  legalize  the 
enclosure  of  waste  land,  were  boldly  met  by  the  objec- 
tion— What  will  become  of  the  poor  man's  geese  and 
his  donkey  ?  And  when,  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  men  of  Lincolnshire  tumultuously  broke  the 
banks  and  destroyed  other  drainage  works  of  those  who 
were  striving  to  rid  that  great  agricultural  county  of 
its  swamps  and  extensive  fens,  how  did  those  mobs  ex- 
cuse themselves  but  by  explaining,  (and  it  was  actually 
a  .f?<^cifi?2^  explanation,  it  seems,  for  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament)  that  if  the  fens  were  destroyed  all  the  wild 
ducks  would  depart,  and  there  would  be  no  places  left 
for  the  growth  of  the  rushes  which  they  found  so  useful 
for  thatching.  When,  again,  the  late  Phillip  Pusey,  only 
some  ten  years  since,  was  urging  upon  the  cultivators 
of  our  liglit    lands    the    importance   of  the  autumn 


cleansing  of  wheat  stubbles,  he  was  opposed  by  both 
the  landlords  and  tenants.  "  If  you  cleanse  these 
stubbles  in  September,"  urged  the  landowner,  "we 
shall  lose  the  cover  for  our  partridges."  "And  then 
only  think  of  the  loss  of  feed  for  our  sheep,  if  we 
kill  the  couch-grass !"  chimed  in  the  landholder  of  the 
passing  generation.  But  Pusey  was  not  the  man  to  be 
answered  in  this  way  ;  he  showed  that  such  feed  was 
purchased  dearly  by  the  farmer — that  the  Suffolk  far- 
mers were  used  to  systematically  cleanse  in  autumn  their 
stubbles — that  rye  and  tares  were  a  far  more  profitable 
crop  for  sheep-feeding  than  the  couch-grass  of  foul 
stubbles — and,  moreovei",  that  the  true  way  to  make 
the  most  of  our  land  is  to  take  an  early  green  and 
a  late  root  crop,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  never 
to  see  it  naked.  It  was  tov/ards  the  close  of  1847 
that  Pusey  was  thus  employed  in  one  of  many  of 
those  public  laboui's  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
He  felt  the  importance   of  the    subject  to  the  stock 


^to 
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farmer,  and  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  he  had 
advocated,  for  in  1854  he  induced  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  offer  a  premium  for 
the  best  account  of  the  autumn  cleaning  of  stubbles  ; 
and  that  account,  by  Mr.  E.  Agate,  will  be  found  in 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Jo^irnal.  If 
any  attempts  are  to  be  made  in  this  way  by  our 
readers,  we  can  hardly  refer  to  the  subject  at  a  more 
opportune  time,  although  we  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  late  harvest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  handfork  is  much  relied  upon 
in  those  districts  where  autumn  cleanings  are  general — 
they  begin  with  the  portion  of  the  land  where  a  winter 
green  crop  is  to  be  taken,  which  should  be  the  cleanest 
stubble  on  the  farm.  "  No  light-land  farmer," 
says  Mr.  Agate,  "should  be  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tion of  his  farm  till,  after  being  looked-over  with  forks 
or  spuds  after  harvest,  it  is  left  clean  enough  for  the 


plough."  We  should,  however,  fall  very  short  of  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  importance  of  an  autumn  cleaning,  if  we 
confined  our  attention  to  the  land  intended  for  a  winter 
green  crop  ;  since,  if  we  merely  restrict  our  considera- 
tion to  the  turnip  fallows,  the  advantage  of  cleaning 
even  these  in  autumn  is  very  considerable  ;  for  let  us 
not  forget,  that  if  we  have  not  a  winter  green  crop  on 
the  ground,  or  a  clean  fallow,  the  weeds  will  grow,  and 
the  soil  be  thus  robbed  of  matters  which  would  other- 
wise nourish  our  cultivated  crops.  And  then,  too,  it 
is  of  great  importance  on  dry  turnip  soils  to  avoid 
spring  ploHghings  as  much  as  possible,  since  the  more 
the  land  is  ploughed  the  more  moisture  it  loses ;  and  of 
the  importance  of  even  a  small  portion  of  that 
moisture  to  the  young  turnip  plant,  most  farmers  who 
have  seen  the  good  effect  of  adding  a  few  tons  of  water 
per  acre  to  the  soil  by  the  water  drill,  will  readily  bear 
testimony. 


FARM    BOOK-KEEPING. 


The  first  test  of  a  good  trader  is  his  account-book. 
Our  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  alike  tried  by  it. 
Beyond  our  o\vn  individual  interest,  the  common  good 
requires  that  we  should  always  be  prepared  to  show  how 
we  are  going  on.  This  is  a  much  greater  virtue  than 
people  who  are  doing  pretty  well  may  perhaps  be  in- 
clined  to  consider.  When,  however,  the  evil  day  does 
come,  it  falls  all  the  easier  on  him  who  has  even  sunk 
with  some  method  and  exactness.  Mr.  Reckless  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  "his  honour 3"  able  to  pay 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  but  totally  unable  to  say 
how  he  has  got  rid  of  his  receipts.  He  owes  so  much, 
and  he  has  so  much;  beyond  this  there  is  no  correct  ac- 
count. A  reprimand,  may-be  a  remand,  and  a  third-class 
certificate  is  his  reward.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  neighbour,  who  has  carefully  registered  the  expendi- 
ture of  every  sixpence  down  to  turn-pikes  and  postage- 
stamps,  declares  a  dividend  of  four-pence  and  a  half- 
penny, and  leaves  the  Court  with  a  compliment  from 
the  Commissioner.  His  accounts  have  saved  him. 
They  have  been  "  very  admirably  kept,"  and  prove 
him,  despite  his  want  of  succesSj  to  be  "  a  thorough 
man  of  business." 

And  this  is  what  we  want  to  make  the  farmer.  In 
doing  so  we  have  no  desire  to  prove  him  in  any  so 
unhealthy  an  atmosphere.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  credit 
popular  opinion,  he  is  just  now  realizing  money 
rather  than  losing  it.  Still  there  is  quite  as  great  a 
necessity  for  his  systematically  recording,  if  it  he  only  for 
his  own  private  perusal,  all  he  pays  and  all  he  receives. 
Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  ere  this  by  looking  at  his 
condition  in  too  favourable  a  light;  and  the  learned 
commissioner,  after  all,  may  not  be  far  wrong  wlien 
he  distinguishes  the  preciseness  of  four-pence-half- 
penny against  the  "  non  mi  recordo  "  of  a  nearly  solvent 
man.  The  Northumberland  Judges,  as  we  showed  in 
our  last,  made  "good  accounts  "  one  of  their  leading 
pointa  ill  their  estimate  of  a  good  farmer.     In  fact. 


did  we  not  know  so  much  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  good  farmer  without  them.  By 
this  time,  however,  we  are  getting  beyond  an  age  when 
the  sample-bag  purse,  the  missis's  strong  box,  or  even  the 
banker's  book,  knew  far  better  how  a  man  stood  with 
the  world  than  he  did  himself.  The  aim  now  is  to  have 
the  agriculturist  well  grounded  in  all  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  and  so  able  to  recommend  him- 
self, as  did  the  country  auctioneer,  "  as  very  much  of 
a  gentleman  and  quite  a  man  of  business," 

The  mistake  hitherto  has  been  that  we  have  asked 
too  much.  As  with  some  of  the  legion  of  plans  for  the 
collection  of  statistics,  we  would  have  not  only  the 
facts  the  farmer  does  know,  but  a  great  deal  more  that 
he  does  not.  We  should  so  lose  our  friend  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  estimates  and  complicated  calculations — more 
prone  than  ever,  from  his  little  experience,  to  trust  to 
"  the  stocking" — and  take  out  what  he  did  want,  and 
put  in  what  he  did  not.  It  is  but  one  of  those  nice  cases 
where  the  patient  must  be  gradually  encouraged  into 
getting  better.  Violent  measures  will  never  do,  and 
simplicity  of  treatment,  after  all,  is  what  we  have  chiefly 
to  rely  on. 

Still  there  is  no  denying  that  the  world  will  have  the 
farmer  to  be  more  of  a  man  of  business.  His  trade  is 
to  be  no  longer  the  exception,  but  provided  like  every 
other  pursuit  with  a  profit-and-loss  account  of  it.  We 
have  it  by  this  prominently  registered  in  the  list  of  his 
qualifications.  To  Avhom,  then,  hi  such  a  strait, 
shall  we  look  for  guidance  ?  A  very  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors are  ready  to  aid  him.  How  some  of  these  have 
attempted  to  do  so,  it  has  been  our  province  long  since 
to  record.  Sufficient  be  it  to  say  here  that  nearly  all 
had  the  same  failing.  They  asked  too  much,  and 
assumed  every  tenant  to  have  the  same  taste  and  talent 
for  figures  they  themselves  possessed.  Hence,  so  far, 
we  have  had  no  strong  authority  on  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts.     Mr,  Stephens,   of  "  Tlie  Book  of  the 
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Farm,"  comes  opportunely  to  the  rescue.  His  plan, 
entitled  "A  Practical  System  of  Farm  Book- 
KEEPING,"  is  thus  explained:— "  The  common-sense 
view  of  tliis  system  of  farm  book-keeping  is  this  :  Let 
the  farmer  keep  only  such  books  as  he  really  requires 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  his  affairs.  If  ho 
will  attend  to  me  ibr  a  short  time,  I  will  here  show  him 
a  set  of  books  filled  up  with  the  real  transactions  which 
took  place  upon  a  farm  in  1849-50.  lie  may  safely 
adopt  them  as  a  pattern,  which  will  not  entail  upon 
him  much  labour  throughout  the  year.  The  theory  of 
the  system  is  simply  this :  Let  the  farmer  take  an  in- 
ventory and  valuation  of  his  live  stock,  implements, 
crops,  cost  of  labour,  and  debts  due  to  and  by  him, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  agricultural  year,  and  he 
will  see  whether  his  capital  lias  increased  or  diminished 
iu  the  course  of  the  year — it  will  increase  by  a  larger 
produce  and  by  a  higher  price,  and  diminish  by  a 
scantier  produce  and  by  a  lower  price.  Let  him  keep 
a  cash-book,  which  will  inform  him  whether  he  has 
received  or  paid  away  most  cash  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Let  him  have  an  account  with  the  farm,  by 
which  he  will  learn  whether  the  value  of  the  produce 
he  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  farm.  It  is  clear  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  particulars  must  acquaint  the 
farmer  with  the  real  state  of  his  affairs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  agi-icultural  year." 

Of  course,  all  this  is  exemplified  in  detail  by  pages 
from  the  inventory  and  valuation  book,  cash  book, 
farm  account  book,  and  ledger.  The  only  objection, 
perhaps,  is  there  being  too  many  books,  the  great  aim 
hitherto  having  been  to  bring  all  these  into  one.  So 
much,  however,  could  only  be  accomplished  at  some 
sacrifice  of  the  simple  and  very  easy  mode  of  entry  and 
reference  Mr.  Stephens  recommends.  The  example 
pages  speak  far  more  clearly  to  what  this  really  is  than 
any  remarks  which  either  the  author  or  ourselves  could 
offer  upon  them.  From  some  study  of  the  arrange- 
ment advocated,  we  are  inclined  to  look  at  it  as  very 
much  what  it  professes  to  be,  "  a  practical  system  " — 
the  highest  compliment  we  could  pay,  and  one  that 
will  have  due  weight  with  our  readers.  If  Mr.  Ste- 
phens even  still  asks  a  little  too  much,  a  perusal  of  his 
essay  will  suggest  much,  and  tend  more  than  anything 
we  have  yet  seen  towards  farmers  putting  their  houses 
in  order. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  we 
have  also  a  copy  of  the  paper  on  Farm  Accounts,  read 
by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Belfast,  before  the  members  of  the 
Chemico-Agricultural  Society.  This,  too,  is  accompa- 
nied by  some  example  sheets,  which  best  interpret 
themselves,  and  form  unquestionably  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  treatise. 


A  SKETCH  OF  BARNET  FAIR.— (From  a  Corres- 
pondent.)— Suppose  yourself  entering  the  town  of  Barnet, 
in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  labyrinth  of  all  characters  aud  de- 
scriptions of  men  and  beasts,  being  unable  to  extricate  yourself 
ad,  libitum  fi"om  your  embarrassed  and  precarious  "  fix,"    Ima- 


gine twenty  or  more  ruthless  brutes  of  fellows  simultaneously 
galloping  at  full  speed  down  the  hill  where  you  are  standing, 
cracking  their  whips  at  every  step  their  horses  take,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  eye-sight  by  means  of  the  one,  and  your  very 
life  by  the  lawless  Mazeppa-forced  velocity  of  the  other,  your 
wholeperson  being  enveloped  iu  darkening  clouds  of  dust,  threat- 
ening you  with  instantaneous  suffocation  !  Add  to  your 
afore-named  dilemma  (for  when  you  are  in  it  you  cannot  get 
out  of  it)  some  hundreds  of  goaded  bullocks,  like  an  immense 
forest  of  horns,  propelled  hurriedly  towards  you,  amid  the 
most  hideous  and  uproarious  shouting  of  a  set  of  semi- 
barbarous  drovers,  who  value  (if  they  set  any  value  but  upon 
themselves)  a  restive  bullock  far  beyond  the  life  of  a  humau 
being,  driving  their  mad  and  noisy  herds  over  every  person 
they  meet,  if  they  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  of  their 
way ;  closely  followed  by  a  large  drove  of  unbrokeu-in  wild 
Welsh  ponies,  fresh  from  their  native  hills,  all  of  them  loose 
and  unrestrained  as  the  oxen  that  preceded  them,  kicking, 
rearing,  and  biting  each  other,  and  flying  out  of  the  order  of 
their  group  in  every  direction,  amid  the  unintelligible  anathe- 
mas of  their  inhuman  attendants  !  Fancy,  when  you  hear  the 
more  merciful  warning  "  Out  of  the  way  !"  a  dozen  coster- 
mongers'  drags  filled  to  the  last  inch  of  their  accommodation 
with  the  outpoured,  intoxicated  dregs  of  the  very  lowest 
neighbourhoods  of  Loudon,  desecration  accompanying  almost 
every  word  they  utter,  just  about  to  run  over  you,  by  way  of 
a  "  fair"  lark,  if  the  timely  warning  had  not  startled  you  to  a 
notion  of  self-preservation.  There  is  no  room  here  for  think- 
ing how  to  act  ;  you  must  do  as  the  moment  directs  you, 
and  you  must  make  the  best  use  of  your  eyes  and  ears  to 
keep  you  out  of  your  position.  More  by  hit  than  by  wit, 
you  succeed  in  entering  tlie  town  of  Barnet,  where  your 
"ought  to  be  thankful"  personage  might  fancy  itself  safe.  No 
such  thing.  There  is  no  footway  for  you  on  either  side  of  the 
road  :  these  are  occupied  by  masses  of  ferocious  bulls,  which 
can  be  restrained  from  committing  serious  mischief  only  by 
means  of  a  band  of  fellows  schooled  in  every  class  of  cruelty, 
who  are  incessantly  engaged  in  battering  the  animals  about 
the  eyes  and  nose  with  thick  sticks,  which  is  enough  to  stun 
them  at  everyblow.  In  the  roadway  are  cows  with  their  calves  : 
the  former,  jealous  for  the  safety  of  their  little  charges,  are 
charging  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  amid  the  inhaimc- 
uious  din  of  numerous  dogs,  and  the  noisy  "  hurrahs"  of  lots 
of  "  un-English  speaking"  Welshmen,  who  may  have  just  sold 
some  of  their  bovine  stock,  whilst  they  are  to  be  seen  throwing 
up  their  loug-worn,  shapeless  hats  high  in  the  air,  as  a  type  of 
Taffy's  delight,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  tirade  of  gibberish 
which  no  one  can  understand  but  themselves.  Go  further 
into  the  town,  and  you  behold  every  inn  and  public-house 
thronged  like  a  popular  theatre  en  a  benefit  niglit.  It  is  here 
business  is  fully  transacted ;  it  is  here  that  some  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds  cliauge  hands  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  ;  it  is  here  that  once  a  year  the  graziers,  farmers,  and 
horse-dealers  meet  upon  terms  of  equality  ;  and  Baniet  at 
this  period  becomes  one  of,  if  not  the,  greatest  agricultural 
exchange  marts  cf  the  United  Kingdom.  Eating,  drinking, 
carousing,  and  every  feature  of  extravagant  and  irrational  de- 
pravity, are  signally  developed  here.  The  streets  are  lined 
with  men  and  cattle,  promiscuously  crowded  together,  forming 
one  dense  mass  of  moving  matter.  Go  into  the  beer-shops  : 
here  you  will  detect  the  Sibylline  sisterhood  predicting,  for  the 
offering  of  a  few  pence,  the  future  destinies  of  their  too- 
credulous  victims ;  while  the  brain-rackiug  fiddle  is  keeping  time 
to  the  orders  and  calls  for  the  fulfilment  of  pints  and  quarts  of 
the  intoxicating  beverage,  which  adds  in  its  ultimate  effects 
confusion  to  the  scene.     Here  you  will  observe  ventriloquists 
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practising  their  vocal  arts  to  the  confounding  astonishment  of 
the  wide-opened  eyes  of  the  country  drovers,  who  never  could 
possibly  have  believed  that  a  public- house  cat  could  speak  like 
a  child,  or  that  a  suckiog-pig  could  whistle  "  Annie  Laurie." 
Here  you  may  notice  dancing-booths,  eating  and  drinking 
booths,  gambling-booths,  and  booths  for  more  general  accom- 
modation, distributed  over  the  meadows  propinquent  to  Baruet 


town ;  whilst  stick  and  umbrella  merchants,  oyster-merchants, 
ginger-beer  merchants,  and  "  all-heal"  merchants,  with  other 
innumerable  classes  of  contingent,  ephemeral,  and  speculative 
adventurers  upon  this  venturesome  occasion,  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed, scattered  everywhere  over  the  face  of  this  busy  arena 
of  agricultural  imperialism.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
picturesque  features  of  Barnet  Fair. 


SALE  OF  MR.  LUGAR'S  FLOCK  OF  SOUTHDOWNS 

AT    HENGRAVE,    NEAR    BURY    ST.    EDMUND'S. 
By    Mr.    Strafford. 


The  Southdown  amongst  sheep  is  just  now  what  the 
Shorthorn  is  in  cattle,  and  the  thorough-bred  with 
horses— the  especial  favourite  of  all  his  kind.  If  any 
proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  might  he  supplied  in  a 
variety  of  ways  :  the  high  prices  the  breed  com- 
mand, the  avidity  with  which  they  are  sought  after, 
their  comely  look  to  the  eye,  and  their  excellence  on 
the  table.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  these  days  of 
enterprise  and  advancement  we  find  "  famous"  flocks 
gradually  increasing  upon  us.  It  is  no  longer  Ellinan 
or  Webb  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  many  a  breeder  well  worthy  to  enter  against 
them.  Good  judgment,  liberal  outlay,  and  constant 
care  are  rarely  without  their  reward  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
such  allies  many  a  flockmaster  has  honestly  worked 
his  way  to  position  and  distinction. 

Prominently  amongst  these  stands  Mr.  Henry  Lugar. 
Since  the  time  when  he  first  figured  as  an  exhibitor  no 
man  has  continued  to  show  more  favourably.  He  has 
always  had  something  worth  looking  at,  and  the  ex- 
jjerience  of  our  national  and  local  meetings  would  give 
him  a  very  high  average.  Some  of  the  Hengrave 
prize  ewes  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  while  such  of  his 
contemporaries,  from  whom  Mr.  Lugar  has  borrowed  a 
strain,  may  always  instance  with  effect  to  the  value  of  the 
cross.  Next  to  a  good  let  or  sale  itself,  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  to  know  your  animals  will  be 
done  justice  to. 

Ample  expression  of  this  was  to  be  found  at  the  sale  on 
Friday,  Sept.  5.  The  established  character  of  the  Hen- 
grave  flock  could  be  best  estimated  in  the  attendance 
on  its  dispersion.  There  was  hardly  a  known  breeder 
or  later  fancier  of  Southdowns  but  was  either  himself 
present,  or  but  that  was  well  represented.  Jonas  Webb, 
though  suffering  from  indisposition,  had  his  carriage 
drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  ring.  Henry  Overman, 
with  his  recent  honours  thick  upon  him,  presided  at  the 
lunch  which  preceded  the  more  important  business  of 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Rigden  came  himself  from  Sussex ; 
and  the  D  uke  of  Richmond's  shepherd  was  a  ready  bidder. 
The  steward  of  Lord  Walsingham  was  busy  on  the  same 
errand ;  while  the  Messrs.  Sexton,  Crisp,  Hawkins, 
Aylmcr,  and  others  from  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, all  came  fully  prepared  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  them.  With  these  were  some  more  celebrated, 
perhaps,  in  other  branches  of  the  same  pursuit,  but  all 


more  or  less  identified  with  the  development  of 
British  agriculture — Fisher  Hobbs,  for  his  pigs  and 
his  Herefords ;  Barthropp,  renowned  for  his  horses 
and  shorthorns ;  Badham,  in  another  way,  for  the 
native  breeds  of  Suffolk ;  Jonas,  of  Ickleton ;  Clay- 
den,  of  Whittlebury ;  Captain  Barlow  especially 
zealous  for  clever  hunters  and  good  blood — There  was 
not  a  judge  of  a  well-bred  animal  of  any  kind  but 
might  have  been  selected  in  a  moment  from  the  Hen- 
grave  company.  Mr.  Strafford  must  have  been  proud 
of  his  audience — a  feeling  Mr.  Lugar  might  becomingly 
share  with  him. 

There  was  more  than  one  inducement  to  warrant 
this.  Beyond  the  quality  of  the  flock  it  was  well 
known  the  sale  was  a  bona  fide  one  ;  that  every 
sheep  on  the  farm  would  be  put  up,  and  every 
lot  sold  for  what  it  would  fetch.  Circumstances 
not  altogether  within  his  own  control  have  induced 
Mr.  Lugar  to  abandon  a  pursuit  in  which  he  has  al- 
ready achieved  so  much  well-merited  success.  There 
was  consequently  none  of  that  picking  and  choosing 
which  too  often  characterize  the  retirement  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  in  reality  only  weeding  out,  and  whose 
subsequent  re-appearance  is  seldom  a  surprise.  There 
was  no  effort  even  to  make  the  average  a  high  one  by 
keeping  back  any  inferior  animals ;  and  altogether  we 
are  willing  to  recoid  the  sale  as  amongst  the  most  le- 
gitimate of  such  occasions. 

Those  who  did  attend  could  have  been  in  no  way  dis- 
appointed. The  flock  generally — rams,  ewes,  and  lambs 
— was  pronounced  to  be  in  capital  condition.  The 
sheep  had,  too,  that  uniform  look  and  character  so 
evident  of  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  culti- 
vated. Like  Jonas  Webb'.s,  from  whom  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  bred,  it  was  the  Down  sheep  reared 
away  from  the  Down  country — breadth  aud  size  asso- 
ciated with  quality — that  would  appear  to  have  been 
now  pushed  to  the  highest  desirable  attainment  of  any 
such  a  union. 

The  visitors  were  very  early  on  the  ground.  What 
they  thought  of  what  they  saw  will  be  best  gathered 
fi-om  the  list  of  prizes  subjoined.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  includes  "  all  sorts ;  "  while 
scarcely  there  was  an  American,  a  Colonist,  or 
Foreigner  to  give  that  zest  they  so  often  do  to  Mr. 
Strafford's  orations.     The  sale,  indeed,  is  altogether  a 
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landmark  of  what  wo  can  afford  to  do  for  ourselves. 
It  was  condiicted,  moreover,  without  any  bolstering  or 
hanging  fire.  We  must  do  the  auctioneer  the  justice 
to  say  that  wo  never  saw  any  one  act  with  more 
promptitude  or  business-like  despatch.  If  a  man 
really  meant  anything,  he  had  to  open  his  heart  and 
mouth  at  once. 

As  wo  have  already  intimated,  the  prologue  of  the 
occasion  was  a  very  bountiful  luncheon,  signalized  by  a 
manly  little  speech  from  Mr.  Lugar,  the  history  of 
whose  flock  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  opening 
page  of  the  catalogue  : — "  This  flock  has  been  bred 
with  great  care  and  attention  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
by  Mr.  Lugar  and  his  father,  from  ewes  originally  pur- 
chased in  the  county  of  Sussex— since  crossed  by  rams 
from  the  celebrated  Glynde  flock,  followed  by  others 
from  those  of  Mr.  Grantliam,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  latterly  by  some  of  the  very  best  rams  hired  of  Mr. 

Jonas  Webb The  sheep  will  be  found  on  insjiection 

to  fully  sustain  the  Iiigh  character  attained  for  the  flock 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  as  well  as  at  numerous 
other  shows  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk." 

The  remarks  of  a  correspondent,  which  we  subjoin, 
will  aflbrd  some  further  information  on  this  point. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 
Oa  Friday  the  sale  of  this  far-famed  flock  of  pure-bred 
Southdown  sheep  came  off  at  Hengrave,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, ia  the  county  of  Suffolk,  aiad  attracted,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  very  numerous  company  of  distinguished 
breeders  and  flockmasters  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  purchasers  from  distant  lauds.  The  result  of  the 
sale  was,  we  behave,  ia  its  general  features  of  aver.ige,  one  of 
the  highest  on  record  since  the  days  of  Ellman,  the 
founder  of  the  breed.  Such  a  result  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying,  not  ouly  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  sort,  and  one,  indeed,  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  flock,  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  such  breeders  as  Messrs.  Webb,  Ellman,  Rigden, 
Oyerman,  Sexton,  and  others  of  the  same  order,  who  attended 
the  sale,  must  have  felt  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  that  the  progress  of  this  favourite  breed 
of  sheep  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the 
Heugrave  Flock,  who  has  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  his  late 
respected  father,  the  founder  of  the  flock,  who  about  fifty  years 
ago  commenced  it  with  some  ewes  obtained  from  the  county 
of  Sussex,  and  which  have  since  been  crossed  with  rams  from 
the  Glynde  flock,  followed  by  others  from  those  of  Mr_ 
Grantham's,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  and  latterly  by 
Mr.  Webb's  best  rams,  showing  not  only  great  judg- 
ment and  care  in  the  breeding,  but  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  flock  were  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  attention  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Strafford,  of  Euston-square, 
with  that  ability  which  has  earned  for  him  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  character.  The  prestige  which  has  long  attached  to 
his  name  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Shorthorns  appears 
destined  to  follow  him  in  the  no  less  important  department  of 
Southdowns.  We  can  remember  his  dehut  as  an  auctioneer, 
not  ten  years  ago,  ia  this  self-same  county  (Suffolk) ;  and 
although  the  present  is  not  his  first  sale  of  the  kind,  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  success  which  attended  it,  were  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  placing  it  along  with  the  Tortwortb,  Fawsley, 


Hendon,  Kirkleaviugton,  and  other  famed  sales  of  differ- 
ent periods  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  British  agriculture.  Great  Britain  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  yeomen  and  tenant  farmers,  when  one  of  that  class  cau 
realize,  for  a  flock  consisting  of  622  shearling  and  older  ewe?, 
2/9  lambs,  and  52  rams,  considerably  more  than  £5,000,  as 
was  the  ciise  in  the  present  instance.  The  entire  flock  was 
sold  without  the  slightest  reserve.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the 
highest-priced  lota  of  eacli  class,  and  the  order  iu  which  they 
were  sold. 

Shearling  Ewes. — Mr.  R.  A,  Alexander,  of  Kentucky, 
bought  the  hif^hest  pea  at  12gs.  per  head;  he  also  bought 
another  lot  at  10  guineas.  Mr.  Thome,  of  New  York,  bought 
the  next  lot  at  11  gs.,  and  another  lot  at  10  gs.  per  head; 
others  were  sold  at  7  gs.  and  6  gs. :  the  21  lots,  or  172  head 
of  sheep,  realized  £935  Ss.  6d.,  averaging  about  1093.  per 
head.     Two  pens  were  also  bought  for  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

Two-SiiEAR  Ewes. — Mr.  Crisp,  of  Chillesford  Lodge,  was 
the  buyer  of  the  three  highest  priced  lots,  at  160s.,  140s.,  and 
135s.  per  head.  This  class  consisted  of  13  lots,  or  111  sheep, 
realizing  £545  5s.,  averaging  98s.  per  head. 

Six-Toothed  and  Older  Ewes. — Mr.  Rigden,  of  the 
Hove,  was  the  purchaser  of  the»highest  priced  pen  at  1683. 
per  head;  two  other  pens  were  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
at  1459.  and  120s.  Lord  Walsiughani  also  bought  a  lot  at 
125s.;  three  pens  were  also  bought  for  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 
This  class  consisted  of  SG^lots,  or  339  sheep,  which  sold  for 
£1,216  12?.  6d.,  average  72s.  per  head. 

Ewe  Lambs. — Mr.  G.  Sexton  bought  the  highest-priced 
pen  at  135s.  per  head.  Mr.  Overman  bought  three  lots  at 
110.,  110s.,  and  100s.  per  head.  This  class  comprised  26 
lots,  or  234  ewe  lambs,  which  sold  at  £713  10s.  Average, 
68s.  per  head. 

Shearling  Rams. — Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  Kentucky,  was 
the  purchaser  of  Lot  1,  at  80  gs.  Sir  E.  Poore  bought  Lot  5 
at  65  gs.  Mr.  Hawkins  bought  Lot  2  at  54  gs.,  and  Lot  8  at 
45  guineas.  Sir  R.  Throckmorton  got  Lot  4  at  41  gs.  Lot 
20  was  bought  for  the  Earl  of  Jersey  at  41  gs.  Several 
others  realized  good  prices.  This  class  consisted  of  29  sheep, 
which  sold  for  £702  19s.  6d.     Average,  £24  5s.  each. 

Two-shear  and  older  Rams. — Mr.  Hawkins,  Small- 
bridge,  bought  Lot  1,  a  three-shear  ram,  at  41  guineas.  Mr. 
Aylmer,  a  two-shear  at  37  gs.  Mr.  Moselj',  a  two- shear  at 
30  gs.  This  class  consisted  of  23  sheep,  which  sold  for  £461 
93.  6d.     Average,  upwards  of  £20  each. 

Ram  Lambs. — Mr.  Overman,  of  Weasenham,  was  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  highest  priced  ram  lamb  at  45  gs. ;  he  also 
bought  another  at  25  gs. ;  Mr.  Hawkins,  one  at  27  gs. ;  Mr. 
Clayden  bought  a  late  lamb  at  25  gs. ;  several  others  selling  iu 
pairs  at  35  gs.,  31  gs.,  30  gs.,  28  gs.,  24  gs.  This  class  con- 
sisted of  45  ram  lambs,  which  sold  for  £651,  averaging  £14 
lOs.  each. 

The  following  are  the  principal  purchasers  and  parties  at- 
tending the  sale  : — Duke  of  Grafton,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl 
Dacre,  Earl  of  Jersey,  Lord  Sondes,  and  Lord  Walsingham. 
We  also  noticed  the  agents  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  other 
noblemen,  as  well  of  those  of  Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Sir 
E.  S.  Gooch,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Sir  E.  Poore,  Sir 
H.  Muggeridge,  Messrs.  Ellman,  J.  Webb,  H.  Webb,  S, 
Jonas,  J.  Clayden,  H.  Thurnall,  W.  Rigden,  H.  Overman, 
sen.,  H.  Overman,  jun.,  R.  Overman,  G.  Sexton,  M.  Sex- 
ton, N.  G.  Barthiopp,  T.  Crisp,  J.  Cobbold,  Oxley  Parker, 
W.  F.  Hobbs,  G.  Badham,  C.  Boby,  Barlow,  Hawkins,  G. 
Williams,  Cottingham,  Biddle,  Muskett,  T.  F.  Weiss,  Gay- 
ord,  Oslar,  Tattersall,  Cooke,  England,  Hempson,  Davis, 
Bryant,  Gifl'ord,  Fyson,  Bailey,  Lee,  Phillips,  Everard,  Fulcher, 
Coleman,  Nun,  Walton,  Whittle,  Ward,  Newall,  Pettit,  Frost, 
Samson,  Christmas,  Harrold,  Aylmer,  Moseley,  Ford,  Clover, 
Fossey,  Johnson,  Smith,  Wigaon,  cfec,  &c. 

The  company  were  entertained  with  a  sumptuous  luncheon, 
served  in  a  tent,  near  the  sale,  over  which  Mr.  Overman  pre- 
sided. The  general  arrangemeuts  of  the  sale  were  excellent, 
and  the  day  proving  fine  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lugar  again  entertained  a  party  c  f  his 
friends  in  his  house,  where  the  topics  of  the  day  were  duly  dis- 
cussed, and  various  points  connected  with  agriculture  can- 
vassed. The  party  did  not  separate  until  a  late  hour,  greatly 
pleased  with  the  day's  proceedings. 
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PARING     AND     BURNING. 


Sir, — Now  is  the  time  to  watch  all  intervals  of  dry 
weather,  and  to  set  about  the  paring  and  burning  of 
stubbles,  ere  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  eifect  the 
good  it  is  intended  to  convey.  No  employment  of 
horses  and  men  does  more  good  at  this  time,  and  pays 
better,  than  this ;  but  the  destruction  of  weeds 
at  this  season  of  the  year  has  hitherto  been  unavoidably 
postponed  till  it  was  too  late,  manual  labour  being  too 
ineffectual  and  inapt  to  perform  it,  even  when  laboui-ers 
had  not  been  inert,  and  farmers  had  been  willing  to  pay 
them  .veil  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  cleared  off  the 
fields,  and  once  provided  with  our  neighbour  Bentall's 
"  broad-share,"  no  other  implements  tlian  a  large  rake, 
fork,  and  shovel,  for  eacll  man  to  be  employed,  are 
required  to  effect  the  purpose.  The  laud  is  thus  left 
in  so  fine  a  tilth  as  to  admit  myriads  of  seedling  weeds 
to  spring  up,  before  it  is  to  be  ploughed  and  sown,  such 
as  would  not  else  germinate  for  years.  We  would  just 
observe  that,  whoever  is  not  supplied  with  this  efficient 
implement  ought  to  be;  and  our  distant  correspondents, 
who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  it,  will  do  well  to 
take  our  reliance  and  recommendation  of  it,  as  we  can 
faithfully  describe  its  merits  in  every  point  as  a  first- 
rate  article  for  expeditiously  and  cheaply  clearing  the 
surface  of  the  land. 

The  process  of  paring  and  burning  is  simple,  cheap, 
and  efficacious,  and  productive  of  much  good,  especially 
on  heavy  soils,  where  it  does  so  in  a  twofold  sense, 
namely,  cleaning  and  renovating  the  pitchy  crust; 
but  on  light  lands  it  may  do  good  only  in  one  sense, 
namely,  cleaning  the  land  of  weeds,  which  indeed,  by- 
the-bye,  is  of  itself  no  mean  consideration. 

First,  the  broad-share,  three  horses,  one  man,  and  a 
boy,  will  pare  twice  over,  in  a  reversed  manner,  three 
acres  in  a  day — say  at  a  cost  of  5s.  per  acre.  Three 
clever  men  to  follow,  whilst  all  is  dry,  with  large-sized, 
strong  rakes,  raking  up,  first,  all  the  stubble  and  weeds 
in  their  green  state,  and  before  they  have  shed  any 
seeds,  taking  five  common-sized  stetches  at  a  time, 
forming  fires  on  the  middle  stetch,  at  about  every  two 
or  three  rods,  by  raking  the  stubble  and  weeds  all 
around  the  said  five  stetches  towards  the  fire  places. 
Then,  with  a  four-pronged  fork,  form  and  set  alight 
the  fires  at  three  places,  on  opposite  sides ;  and  then, 
when  they  are  about  half-burned  through,  rake  all  the 
clots  up  towards  the  fire,  and  bury  up ;  and  at  night 
finish  by  heaping  all  the  loose  earth  over  them,  that 
can  be  shovelled  up  around  them,  a  i-od  wide  (or  wider, 
to  any  extent ;  for  the  whole  field  would  burn,  if  time 
and  expense  were  no  object).  The  next  morning  most 
of  them,  and  all,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  burnt 
or  scorched  through  sufficiently  to  kill  all  vegetable  and 
animal  life  they  are  composed  of;  for  the  haunts  of  the 
larva  of  many  kinds  of  destructive  insects  are  concealed 
in  those  clods,  basking  in  the  sun  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  whilst  its  rays  are  powerful  enough  to  nourish 


and  foster  them.  After  this  time  they  descend,  and  the 
only  chance  then  is  the  frost  to  destroy  them  after  the 
land  is  ploughed.  "  The  rooks,  sir,"whispers  some  one 
(Ah !  ah  !  I  forgot  the  rooks) ;  "  you  should  recollect 
and  consider  the  rooks,  sir."  Yes,  yes,  we  do  recollect 
them,  to  our  sorrow ;  and  so  much  so  as  to  know,  too, 
that  in  gentlemen's  gardens  and  poor  men's  allotments, 
where  no  rooks  are  allowed  to  enter,  look  into,  or  even 
fly  over,  and  in  many  fenny  districts  and  open  coun- 
tries, where  no  rooks  abound,  are  produced  the  very 
best  of  crops,  both  of  vegetables  and  corn  too  !  This  is 
all  fudge. 

After  this,  the  fires  will  require  only  a  little  trim- 
ming and  tucking  up,  and  the  work  is  finished  and 
completed  with  about  one  load  of  burnt  earth  and  weeds 
at  each  fire,  or  at  about  40  loads  on  an  acre,  valued  at 
23.  per  load  at  least.  We  say  on,  for  it  is  already  on  ; 
and  this  makes  it  so  valuable,  as  the  cartage  is  spared — 
a  great  consideration ;  and  on  heavy  lands  no  other 
manure  will  be  required  for  corn  this  year.  The  whole 
of  the  expense  may  be  summed  up,  per  acre  : — 

£    s.   d. 

Thi'ee  horses,  one  man,  and  one  boy,  broad- 
sharing  .         .         .         .         .         .050 

Three  men,  two  days  each,  raking  and  burn- 
ing, at  2s.  6d.  a  day  each  (without  beer,  as 
we  allow  none  for  ourselves  or  our  men)    .     0  15     0 


Total  expense  for  an  aci-e     .         .10    0 

Hardy  and  Son,  Seed-growers,  &c. 

Limbourne  Brook,  and  Knoiole's  Farm, 
Maldon,  Essex,  Sept.  3. 


ON    SURFACE-BURNING     CLAY     SOILS. 

Sir, — The  system  of  burning  earth  at  this  season  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Gardener''s  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  ;  and  as  no  time  offers  to  meet  those  observations, 
I  at  once  forward  j'ou  an  advertisement,  inviting  persons 
to  inspect  the  process  in  full  operation,  and  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  the  practice  (as  described  b^v  the  Messrs. 
Hardy  of  Maldon)  can  be  carried  on  at  the  small  cost  they 
represent. 

It  is  pecidiarly  a  practice  appertaining  to  Essex,  and  was 
accurately  described  in  my  essay  upon  the  "  Farming  of 
Essex,"  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roj-al  Agricultural 
Societj'.  We  now  use  two  descriptions  of  implemeuts  for 
stirring  the  surface,  which  is  done  about  4  inches  in  depth  ; 
this  is  harrowed  and  all  the  loose  soil  and  weeds  collected 
and  burned  in  heaps  of  4  square  perches  each,  and  produce 
about  3.5  to  40  bushels  each,  and  40  such  heaps  per  acre, 
which  are  spread  and  plouglied  in. 

As  the  cost  differs  so  greatly  from  what  is  stated  by 
Messrs.  Hardy — viz.,  the  broadsharing  5s.  per  acre,  and  the 
burning  10s.  or  r2s.  per  acre — I  presume  they  have  not 
practically  carried  it  out  themselves,  but  have  received  their 
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statement  from  other*.    The  expense  of  my  operation  is  ;is 
under — 

To  broadsharing  4  inches   deep — four  horses  at  £    s.  d. 

3s.  6d.,  and  one  man,  SJ  acres  per  day,  5s.  O'd. 

per  acre,  including  irons  of  implement  0    5  (i 

To  ditto  crossways,  with  three  horses,  at  3s.  6'd.  0     3  <> 

Harrowijig  0    0  .'» 

To  burning  in  4-rod  heaps  at  8d.,  40  heaps  to 

each  statute  acre 16  8 

Spreading,  at    Ud 0    4  2 

Eight  trusses  of  straw,  at  Cd 0    4  0 

Wood  or  bushes  0    4  0 


Cost  per  acre 2    8    7 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  is  rather  an  expensive 
process ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hind  be- 
comes at  once  cleaned  and  manured.  The  latter  has  been 
tested,  and  is  found,  upon  the  first  crop,  equal  in  effect  to 
one-and-a-half  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  ;  the  subsequent 
effects  are  visible  for  several  years,  and  the  land  can  be 
tilled  at  a  considerably  less  sum,  by  reason  of  its  working 
more  easily. 

In  sending  you  this  communication,  I  beg  to  state  that  it 
is  not  with  any  intention  of  disparaging  Messrs.  Hardy's 
statements,  but  to  set  the  public  right ;  which  can  be  best 
effected  by  a  personal  inspection  ;  and  if  the  fine  weather 
continues  until  Thursday  next,  it  may  upon  that  day,  be 
seen  in  operation,  or  upon  any  other  day  moro  convenient 
to  parties. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  serv.int, 

Writtle,  Sept.  15.  Robert  Baker. 


REVIEW. 


BRICKMAKING.  By  Humphrey  Chamberlain, 
Draining  Engineer,  Kempsey,  near  Worcester. 
London :  W.  Trounce,  9,  Cursitor-street,  Chancery- 
lane. 

This  is  the  substance  of  ttro  papers  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th  and  11th  of  June,  1856,  and 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  for  which  the  Society  awarded  the  author  its  silver 
medal.  It  is  a  pamphlet  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  interested  in  bricks  and  their  manufacture ; 
and  therefore  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.     The  following  are  extracts  : 

"  The  next  process  is  the  manufacture  of  this  clay  into 
bricks  ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  mentioning  what 
an  injurious  effect  the  present  system  of  hand-making  has 
on  the  habits  of  the  men.  The  brickmakers  (that  is,  the 
moulders  and  their  attendants),  men  and  lads,  are,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  emploj-ed  at  their  trade  only  during  six 
or  seven  months  in  the  year,  except  where  bricks  are  arti- 
ficially dried,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  collieries.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  bricks  would  be  destroyed  by  frost ; 
neither  could  they  then  be  dried.  They  therefore  work 
early  and  late  ;  and  from  their  having  no  winter  occupa- 
tion, and  on  account  of  their  dirty  and  laborious  work, 
thej'  have  such  a  price  per  thousand  as  to  compensate 
them.  The  result  is  generally,  among  this  class  of  men, 
that,  although  they  are  so  well  off  in  the  summer  time, 
they  spend  all  they  earn,  leaving  the  winter  to  provide  for 
itself.  At  that  season,  when  they  require  most  to  sustain 
both  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  fuel,  they 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  in  too  many  instances 
no  employment ;  for,  as  they  earn  so  good  wages  in  the 
summer,  they  do  not  willingly  come  down  to  the  price  of 


ordinary  labour.     These  are  the  men  whom  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  will  affect." 

"  I  will  now  more  fully  describe  a  principle  of  burning 
which  I  have  had  in  practice  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
which  I  can  therefore  recommend  with  great  confidence. 
The  great  object  in  brick-burning  is  to  attain  a  sufficient 
heat  to  thoroughly  burn  the  ware  with  as  small  a  con- 
sumption of  coal  as  possible,  and  with  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
triljLition  of  the  heat  over  all  parts,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  ware,  being  subjected  to  the  same  temperature,  may 
contract  equally  in  i)ulk,  and  be  of  one  uniform  colour 
throughout.  The  advantage  is  also  gained  of  burning  in 
much  less  time  than  in  the  old  kilns,  which,  on  an  average, 
took  a  week  ;  and  the  management  is  so  simplified  that 
any  man,  even  though  not  at  all  conversant  with  the  ma- 
nufacture, after  he  has  seen  one  kiln  burnt,  will  be  able  to 
manage  ;  and  the  last,  though  not  least,  advantage  is  that 
of  delivering  up  to  us  the  waste  heat  at  the  ground  level, 
or  under  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  to  be  used  in  drying  the 
green  ware,  or  in  partially  burning  the  next  kiln." 


AN    ENGLISH    LANDLORD    AMONG    HIS 
TENANTRY. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  County  of  Sussex  Show,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  presided,  in  returning  thanks,  on  his 
health  being  drunk,  said — "  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for 
mauy  years  to  meet  the  farmers  of  England  iu  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  feel  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  land- 
owner is  to  take  every  opportunity  of  meeting  the  tenantry  of 
the  country.  I  am  now  too  old  to  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
long,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  the  youuger  men  around  me  that 
in  absenting  themselves  from  meetings  of  the  farmers  they  de- 
prive themselves  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  of  the  tenant  is  one  and  the  same.  If  that  be  correct,  then 
I  ask  where  is  the  landlord  to  be  found  in  a  more  proper  place 
than  surrounded  by  the  tenantry  of  the  country  ?  I  believe 
thatthe  advantageof  these  meetings,  eveniu  anagricultural  point 
of  view,  is  admitted  by  all ;  for  I  would  ask  you  to  go  into  the 
market  towns  on  a  market  day,  and  you  will  see  the  stock  very 
much  improved  as  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  which  I 
attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  these  societies. 
Gentlemen,  I  for  one  have  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  coming 
among  you  to-day.  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  my  duties  as  a  land- 
lord to  become  acquainted  with  as  mauy  farmers  and  gentle- 
men of  the  county  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do.  I  came  here 
this  morning  by  an  early  train,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Sanders  I  had  an  opportunity  of  driving  arouud  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  lovely  town  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  go  back  to-uight 
to  the  West  of  Sussex  deeply  gratified  with  your  locality,  proud 
of  the  stock  you  have  shown,  and  grateful  to  you — the  farmers 
of  Sussex — for  the  kind  manner  iu  which  you  have  received 
me  on  the  present,  and  on  every  occasion  when  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  come  among  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  me.  I  don't  claim  any  merit  of  my 
own  ;  but  if  ever  you  find  me  not  pursuing  a  right  and  straight- 
forward course,  I  ask  you  to  withdraw  your  countenance  from 
me,  and,  instead  of  receiving  me  with  cheers,  greet  me  with 
those  hisses  which  I  should  well  deserve."  In  proposing  the 
"Unsuccessful  candidates,"  his  Grace  said— "I  well  know 
from  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  any  gentleman  to 
get  up  and  return  thanks  for  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  all  will 
drink  in  the  favourable  manner  it  so  well  deserves — the  '  Un- 
successful candidates.'  We  can't  always  expect  to  win  prizes, 
and  I  can  speak  of  that  unenviable  position  practically  and 
personally.    But  when  I  can't  win  a  prize  I  never  abuse  the 
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judges ;  I  always  thiuk  that  there  is  something  in  my  animal 
which  ought  to  be  better,  and  I  go  home  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  what  it  is,  and  persevere  until  I  get  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  again."  la  alluding  to  the  proposition  that  their  meeting 
nest  year  should  be  held  in  West  Susses  the  Duke  said — "  I 
hope  Mr.  Rigden  will  not  be  a  steward  of  the  yard,  but  that 
he  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  come  and  beat  me  in 
my  own  neighbourhood  as  he  has  done  elsewhere,  and  may  do 
again  ;  but  I  can  tell  him  that  it  won't  be  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  do  so  there,  as  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  having  my 
sheep  within  three  miles  of  Chichester,  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  them  with  a  better  chance  of  success  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  we  did  not 
cut  as  good  a  figure  at  Chelmsford  as  I  could  wish ;  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  do  for  us  to 
bring  all  the  prizes  into  Susses  ;  for,  if  we  did,  you  know  the 
Berkshire  and  Herefordshire  people  would  not  show  at  all ;  we 
must  give  them  a  pull  sometimes,  and  although  we  may  admit 
that  we  were  beaten,  we  don't  admit  that  we  are  done  yet.  I 
see  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  to  be 
held  at  Salisbury,  and  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  show  my 
Bouthdowns  against  the  westdowns  of  "Wiltshire  aud  Hamp- 
shire." To  the  sinew  aud  bone  of  the  country,  "  The  agricul- 
tural labourers,"  his  Grace  piid  the  following  deserved  compli- 
ment— "I  always  feel  it  my  duty  and  pleasure  at  meetings  of 
the  tenant  farmers  to  propose  to  drink  to  the  '  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  valuable  body  of  men,  the  agricultural  labourers.' 
We  are  well  aware  that  they  are  destined  by  Providence  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  aud  we  know 
their  good  qualities.  When  meu  are  wanted  for  the  array  or 
navy  they  are  obtained  from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  we 
know  how  chivalrous,  how  noble,  and  how  continued  are  their 
exertions  in  their  country's  cause  ;  but  we,  the  practical  far- 
mers, know  also  that  without  them  we  could  not  till  our  laud. 
Without  having  men  on  whom  we  could  place  confidence,  we 
could  send  no  sheep  to  this  show,  because  they  want  the  good 
shepherd's  care,  and  we  must  all  he  aware  of  the  importance 
of  these  men  to  the  country.  May  they  continue  to  flourish  ; 
may  they  be  happy  aud  contented  with  their  lot ;  and  always 
look  to  their  employers  as  their  best  and  sincerest  friends.  I 
will  give  you,  with  three  times  three,  '  Prosperity  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  the  country,'  and  I  am  sure  in  addressing 
you  I  need  only  say  that  in  the  county  of  Sussex  at  all  events 
the  farmers  are  the  best  and  kindest  friends  to  the  labouring 
classes." 


THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE  ON  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT IN  AGRICULTURE.— At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  West  Cumberland  Agricultural  Society  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  said : — "  Since  he  had  become  connected 
with  this  county,  agriculture  had  made  important  strides. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  contemplated  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  it  had  reached.  Progression,  he  might 
say  very  truly,  was  the  order  of  the  da}',  and  agriculture 
had  not  lagged  in  the  race.  The  means  and  talents  of 
wealthy  and  clever,  enterprising  and  vigorous  men  were  ap- 
plied to  facilitating  the  production  of  stock  and  crops,  and 
wherever  we  turned  there  were  signs  of  improvement  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  might  mention  incidentallj'  what  he 
had  observed  that  day,  merely  as  an  instance  of  progress  in 
the  details  of  farming.  He  had  seen  some  samples  of  man- 
gold-wurzel,  which  was  a  new  cultivation  in  that  countj', 
that  could  not  be  excelled;  aud  he  was  confident,  from  liis 
own  experience  of  the  climate  of  the  West  of  Cumberland, 
lying  low  as  it  did,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  there  could  not  be  a  green  crop  better  adapted  to  culti- 
vation in  those  parts,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  grower, 
than  mangold-wurzel.  They  could  be  kept  longer  than 
turnips,  and  in  that  county,  where  the  springs  were  late 
aud  the  season  cold,  it  was  most  desirable  to  feed  cattle 
upon  them.  Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  recent  agricultural  meeting  at  Preston,  where  speeches 


were  made,  certainly  of  great  talent,  especially  by  Lord 
Stanley,  evincing  very  just  notions  and  views  of  the  present 
state  of  agriculture.  In  reading  over  those  proceedings  he 
had  been  most  struck  with  the  peculiar  force  of  a  remark 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Sergeant  Shuttle  worth,  a  man  of  emi- 
nence in  the  present  day,  a  man  of  observation  and  keen 
penetration,  who  had  travelled  much,  and  whom  he  (the 
Noble  Earl)  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as  an  assis- 
tant for  a  short  time  at  the  Privj-  Council  sittings  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  made  an  observation  on  that  cc- 
casion  which  had  struck  him  with  peculiar  force,  more 
especiallj' as  he  (Lord  Lonsdale)  had  proved  its  truth  so 
far  back  as  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  and  proud  he  was  that 
his  experience  should  be  endorsed  by  so  high  an  authoritj'. 
Sergeant  Shuttleworth  had  said  that  the  first  step  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  was  the  pipe-tile  draining.  Now 
he  (Lord  Lonsdale)  had  long  pursued  that  principle  ;  he 
manufactured  the  tiling  for  his  own  purposes,  and  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  most  suitable  thing  for  the  work  that  human 
ingenuitj-  could  have  devised.  Nevertheless  he  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  many  agriculturists  in  that  county  still 
pursued  the  old  and  inferior  system  ;  and  what  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  farmers  of  Cumberland  was  that  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  now  persisted  in  that  erroneous 
sv'stem ;  for  if  the}'  went  over  the  ground  he  had  done  in 
the  pursuit  of  fox  hunting,  to  which  he  was  partial,  and 
which  took  him  over  a  great  portion  of  the  county,  the}^ 
would  find  that  that  system  was  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  other  counties.  Now,  he  had  been  a  manufacturer  of 
these  tile-pipes  for  his  own  purposes  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  the  surplus  was  disposed  of  to  such  of  his 
farmers  as  might  wish  for  them  ;  and  he  assured  them,  if 
others  would  take  up  the  manufacture,  they  would  find  it 
a  profitable  business  from  the  preference  which  would  be 
given  to  them  beyond  all  others,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
conferring  a  signal  benefit  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
county.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  trade  himself, 
but  whoever  adopted  it  would  find  it  both  remunerative  and 
useful.  He  was  still  further  fortified  in  his  good  opinion  of 
the  system  he  recommended  by  the  fact,  as  he  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a 
most  intelligent  and  far-seeing  man— a  man  capable  of 
judging  not  in  one  thing  only,  but  in  all  the  details  of  a 
rrovemment — for  the  encouragement  of  pipe  draining  in 
France,  had  reduced  the  duty  upon  the  imported  machines 
(the  extreme  jealouslj'  of  the  government  had  once  made  it 
a  very  heavy  one)  from  65  to  10  francs  ;  in  fact  to  a  mere 
nominal  duty,  more  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  article 
on  its  importation  than  anything  else.  He  repeated  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  being  a  man  of  sense  and  intelli- 
gence, surrounded  hy  advisers  also  men  of  intelligence, 
considered  that  the  application  of  this  system  would  be  so 
beneficial  to  his  country,  that  he  had  provided  for  the  al- 
most free  admission  of  all  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile  piping.  Gentlemen,  continued  his  lordship,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  all  the  discoveries  in  chemistry'  and  ma- 
chinery, and  of  the  unremitting  labours  of  scientific  men 
who  are  concentrating  their  energies  upon  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  applying  mechanical  power  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  Some  great  schemes  are  afloat  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  beset  us. 
Some  are  laughed  at  as  impracticable  and  visionary  ;  but 
after  the  marvels  we  have  in  our  own  day  witnessed  in  the 
phenomena  of  gas,  electric  telegraphs,  locomotives,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  we  need  not  despair  that  sooner  or 
later  the  remedj-  will  be  found.  Great  attention  is  at  this 
moment  being  turned  to  the  crushing  and  pulverisation  of 
earth  by  steam  power.  I  know  eminent  men  who  are  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  their  labours;  others  are  applying 
themselves  to  reaping  machines;  and  another  difficult  pro- 
blem is  the  proper  application  of  the  sewage  manure  of 
towns  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  these  are  the 
three  great  problems  of  the  present  daj',  and  my  most  earnest 
hope  is  that  each  and  all  may  be  liappilj-  solved.  I  feel 
confident  that  if  all  this  talent  and  capital  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture — that  if  all  these 
things  can  be  obtained,  we  shall  be  in  no  want  of  supplies 
from  other  countries,  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be  enabled 
to  feed  ourselves  upon  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry,  with- 
out assi.'itance  from  abroad. 
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Dear  Sir, — I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  "Ohio  Tarmer," 
edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Browu,   Cleveland,  Ohio,   in  which  is 
published  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  England, 
oa  short-horued  cattle.    In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  paper  has  been  a  vehicle  for  praising  American  short- 
horned  cattle  ever  since  itj  commencement.    The  most  ex- 
travagant and  extraordinary  accounts  have  appeared  in  it  from 
time  to  time,  accompanied  with  a  long  list  of  pedigrees  and 
portraits — in  almost  every  paper  he   issues.     Examine  one 
portrait,  and  the  animal   is  made  to  appear  without  a  fault ; 
examine  the  whole  of  them,  and  all  correspond  as  if  copied 
from  the  first,  varying  only   in   colour.     This  one  style   the 
artist  has  adopted  (who  is  a  short-horned  breeder)  for  the 
'•  Ohio  Farmer  "  and  "  American  Herd  Book."    The  policy  of 
making  all  of  them  alike  is  to  attempt  to  effect  uniformity  in 
the  breed,  which  no  man  on  earth  can  do  honestly  if  he  tries 
his  whole  lifetime.    I  have  seen  most  of  the  originals  he  por- 
trays, and  have  never  seen  but  one  bull   amongst  them  with 
level  crops  and  strait  paunch,  two  very  important  points  in  the 
value  of  an  animal,  in  my  opinion ;    more   especially  of  the 
male.     I,  as  a  Hereford  breeder,   would  not  breed  from  male 
or  female  with  hollow  crops  and  extensive  paunch,  as  I  will 
defy  any  man  to  show  me  first  quality  of  flesh  or  richness  of 
milk  connected  with  them.    This  paper  also  constantly  con- 
tains declamatory  articles  from  short-horn  men — mere  asser- 
tion and  individual  opinion,  without  the  least  I'iroof;    made 
purposely  to  puff  and  keep  up  extreme  excitement  amongst 
men  who  have,  and  who  have  not  the  means,  neither  the  Judg- 
ment, to  select  first-quality  cattle,  but   who  give  extortionate 
prices  by  note  of  long  date  or  cash,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  name  of  their  favourite  breed.    This 
delusive  system  has  been  the  theme  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown's 
paper ;  he  does  not  publish  a  word  in  favour  of  other  breeds, 
more  especially  the  Herefords,  or  unfavourable  to  shorthorns. 
But  the  editor  of  the  "  Short-horn  Herd  Book  "  wrote  a  very 
interesting  letter  for  the  "  Ohio  Farmer  "  on  short-horns  in 
general.    This  brought  other  short-horn  men  into  the  field, 
one  of  which  would  not  acknowledge  any  other  true  hreed  of 
cattle  but  short-horns,  Ayrshires,  and  Devons;    the  former 
breed  having  names  in  number  too  numerous  to   mention. 
You  see  by  the  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Herd 
Book  "  the  various  names  they  might  be  called,  if  necessary ; 
you  also  see  that  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay  has  written  some  valuable 
essays  on  this  breed  of  cattle.     In  one  of  them  he  says,  "1 
once  had  a  herd  of  short-horns  ;  this  family  "  (as  he  terms  it) 
"was  very  delicate—would  not  stand   our  climate.     I  sold 
them  all  off,  and   have  now  purchased  another  family  more 
robust  and  hardy,  which  I  consider  the  best  family  of  cattle  in 
the  world,"  and  continues  in  this  style  without  one   single 
proof  to  maintain  his  position,   and  then  concludes  that  the 
"  Durham  "  (for  that  is  the  name  he  chooses  to  call  them)  "is 
the  best  breed  of  cattle."    You  will  also  see  in  the  same  paper 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Short-horn  Herd  Book  "  is  to  exhibit 
at  the  Ohio   State  Fair  Devon  cattle.    No  man  has  praised 
short-horns  more  extravagantly,    more  frequently,   or  more 
proojhssly  than  this  editor.     No  man  has  spoken  or  written 
more  in  favourof  their  profitableness;  still  he  does  not  maintain 
it  by  continuing  them.     He  is  now  a   Devon  breeder,  on  a 
farm,    he  says  himself,  "  as  rich  as  land  can  be  made :  river 
bottom,  and  as  black  as  his  hat,"    I  can  send  you  a  letter 


with  this  statement  from  him  ;  so  he  has  no  excuse  for  abaU" 
doning  them,  if  all  he  said  is  true.     He  will  not  acknowledge 
"  Coates's  Herd  Book  "  as  an  authority  ;  copies  his  pedigrees 
from  him,  and  than  denounces  the  book,  which  has  caused  dis- 
union amongst  short-horn  men  here :  those  who  acknowledge 
Coates's  will  not  register  their  cattle  in  his.  How  this  is  going 
to  terminate  remains  to  be  proved.     He  publishes  the  follow- 
ing to  extol  short-horns.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  if  it 
originated  in  England,  as  I  cannot  believe  "John  Bull"  would 
allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  in  publishing  such  deceit,  for  he 
must  be  aware  it  could  not  last  any  longer  than  time  for  the 
bubble  to  burst ;  it  is  not  the  character  of  "  John  Bull"  to  do 
such  things.    I  copy  from  "  Mr.  Allen's  Herd  Book  "  the  fol- 
lowing (page  59) :  —Hutchinson  says,  "  No  breeders  acted  with 
so  much  foresight  and  sound  policy,  for  who  but  themselves 
would  have  thought  of  feeding  any  animal  from  calf-hood  until 
seven  years  of  age  in  so  extravagent  a  manner  as  the  white 
Durham  heifer  and  Durham  ox  were  fed,  and  made  monsters 
of!    the  scheme   was  a  deep  laid  one,  and   succeeded  to  a 
miracle.    She,  as  well  as  the  Durham  ox,  was  shown  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  raised  the  character  of  their  breed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eminence."    In 
this   enlightened  community   we  should   condemn   over-high 
feeding,  for  every  one  who  breeds  cattle  knows  how  much 
mischief  and  wrong  this  over-feeding  has  done  in  every  coun- 
try ;  it  has  been  the  very  curse  to  rjood  breedimj.     Now  tell 
me  whether  Hutchinson  is  a  "Jehu  Bull"  or  a  "Yankee." 
In  the  same  herd-book  the  weight  of  this  noted  ox  was  given 
when  killed  at  eleven  years  old,  and  fed  to  the  utmost  extreme 
until  the  day  he  was  slaughtered :    beef,  hide,  and  tallow, 
2,620lb3.      Soon  after  these   puffs   appeared  in   the  "Herd 
Book "  I  sent  some  of  the  weights  and  ages  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Heath's  prize  Hereford  steers,  given  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
him,  which  were  as  follows.     I  reduce  them  to  pounds  to  cor- 
respond with  the  weight  given  above  :— A  2  years  10  months 
steer,  l,2801bs. ;  4  years  8  months  steer,  l,8761bs. ;   3  years 
9  months  steer,  l,7(341b3. ;  a  pair  of  twin  steers,  3  years  11 
months,  l,8061b3.  and  l,8921bs. ;    a  heifer,  4  years  10  months, 
l,344lbs.;  3  yrs.  11  months  ateer,  l,9061b3.    These  were  the' 
weights  of  the  four  quarters.    Mr.  Eichard  Rowland  sent  me 
the  weights  of  two  of  his  Hereford  oxen,  which  were  as  follows, 
and  said  tho.se  were  about  the  weights  that  his  late   uncle 
Mr.  Westcsr's  Hereford  oxea  used  to  weigh.     I  chanced  to 
have  by  me  the  weights  of  this  noted  grazier's  Hereford  oxen 
that  took  first  prizes  at  Smithfield  in  1810,  '12,  '13,  '14,  and 
'15,  as  follows  :— 2,1471b3.,  2,059!bs.,  l,9o31b3.,and2,141lb3.; 
Mr.  Rowland's  two  weighing  2,0801bg.  and  2,1601b3.    These 
weights  were  beef,  hide,  and  rough  fat.   I  copied  these  weights, 
and  the  time  the  cattle  gained   the  prizes,  &c.,  and  compared 
the  weights  with  their  noted  Durham  ox ;    and  then  asked 
them  to  say  candidly  whether  the  lightest  Hereford  steer  or 
ox  would  not  have  weighed  heavier  under  the  same  treatment. 
I  ask  you,  readers,  this  same  plain  question.     Short-horn  men 
have  been  constantly  boasting  of  their  early  maturity.   I  askei 
them  to  produce  a  two  year-old  of  the  same  weight  as   Mr. 
Heath's.    I  often  ask  them  to  prove  what  they  write  and  talk 
about,  but  they  always  evade  the  answer.    I  sent  this  Mr. 
Brown  a  letter,  in  answer  to  several  of  his,  and  his  corre- 
spondent's puffs,  giving  the  above  weights,  comparing  them 
with  the  weight  of  the  noted  Durham  ox,  and  showing  him  the 
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lallacy  of  publishing  the  quolatiou  from  Hutchinsou  ia  the 
"  Herd  Book."  He  wrote  me  he  could  not  publish  it,  as  it 
would  deaounce  Allen  and  short-horna.  "  These  tndlis  loere 
too  hitler."  Such  ia  the  character  of  the  "  Ohio  Farmer;"  so 
you  may  do  as  you  please  about  crediting  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. He  says  that  out  of  seventy-eight  of  the  beat  short-horn 
animals  in  England  there  were  but  three  or  four  of  the  first 
class  ;  a  second-class  bull  sold  for  300  guineas,  and  a  third- 
class  for  200  guineas.  Therefore  he  admits  the  three  classes 
in  his  favourite  shorthorns  with  long  pedigrees.  The  extra- 
ordinary price  taken  for  "  Master  Butterfly  "  speaks  plainly 
for  both  buyer  and  seller;  no  animal  in  the  world  can  herealli/ 
worth  such  an  enormous  sum :  such  things  correspond  with 
high  feeding,  and  are  a  curse  to  good  breeding.  Reasonable  men 
frequently  pass  better  animals  which  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  escaping  the  notoriety.  This  delusive  ddemma— this 
mania,  is  an  abomination  to  good  breeding  in  both  man  and 
beast.  Those  artiucial  prices  have  done  much  injury  in  every 
country ;  there  can  be  no  steady  price  as  long  as  they  last . 
If  England  is  sunk  so  low  in  short-horns,  as  Mr.  Alenander 
describes,  I  pity  their  condition ;  but  I  agree  with  him,  that 
many  purchasers  who  went  from  this  country  to  buy  would 
give  more  for  a  third"  animal  than  -classfor  a  first,  because 
they  had  no  judgment  to  guide  them,  nor  did  they  know  the 
true  value  of  the  animals  they  were  buying.  There  are  three 
distinct  qualities  in  all  cattle.  The  first  possess  a  moderately 
thick  mellow  hide,  with  elastic  handling  flesh.  This  quality  of 
meat  is  always  beautifully  marbled;  when  banging  in  the 
shambles  or  stalls,  is  always  free  from  soft  grease,  and  gene- 
rally sufficiently  stiff  to  cut  smoothly  in  warm  weather:  does 
not  diminish  much  in  size  when  cooking.  Second  qualify 
carries  a  thin  hide,  handles  flabby,  and  when  hanging  in  the 
shambles  or  stalls  always  appears  greasy ;  never  sets  stiff 
enough  to  cut  freely,  except  when  frozen,  and  is  very  profitless 
beef  to  the  consumer.  Third  quality  is  a  thick,  stifi',  leathery 
skin,  possessing  hard-handling  flesh,  which  when  hangiug  in 
the  shambles  is  as  blue  as  whetstone ;  their  rump  bones  round 
and  large,  with  but  little  flesh  upon  them.  These  kind  of 
cattle  generally  look  fleshy  if  well  kept,  but  never  get  fat ;  and 
when  it  is  on  them  is  no  better  than  ordinary  bull  beef:  fre- 
quently large  in  size,  with  coarse  shankbones,  and  weigh 
much  lighter  when  dead  than  they  appear  to  do  when  living. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  have  given  you  my  ideas  of  the  three 
distinct  qualities  in  cattle,  I  must  tell  you  I  have  found  all  of 
them  in  the  best  herds  of  short-horns  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England  flourishing  in  exaltation  with  very  long  pedigrees ; 
and  I  must  further  say,  that  there  are  more  third-class  short- 
horns in  Kentucky  than  any  other  sort.  Mr.  Alexander  boasts 
of  Kentucky  beating  England  ;  now  hear  the  other  side.  My 
opinion,  which  I  will  test  against  Mr.  Alexander's,  differs.  I 
was  one  of  the  judges  on  short-horns  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  at 
our  National  Show  two  years  since.  I  believe  every  short- 
horn in  the  yard  came  under  my  hand,  as  I  look  to  the  quality 
as  the  first  point.    Most  of  the  Kentucky  stock  liad  been  fed 


to  extreme :  among  them  were  the  herd  of  CM.  Clay,  of  which 
he  boasts  so  much  in  his  valuable  essays  in  the  "  Ohio  Farmer; 
and  I  do  say,  vithout  fear  o{just  contradiction,  there  was  not 
an  animal  in  his  herd  (which  was  numerously  exhibited  and 
enormously  high  fed)  that  could  raise  a  "  ketch  "  on  their  large 
round-boned  rump,  and  their  skins  were  as  tight  over  them  as 
if  stretched  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  generality  of  Ken- 
tucky cattle  were  of  this  description  :  third-class  cattle.  Ap- 
parent size  seemed  to  be  their  object ;  they  cared  not  about 
the  consumption  of  food  in  their  rich  river-bottom  pastures 
and  extensive  corn  cribs.  There  were  only  one  cow  and  three 
heifers  from  this  state  of  first  quality.  The  bulls  very  large 
and  coarse,  hollow  crops,  and  large  paunches.  The  best 
quality  short-horn  cow  I  ever  saw  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Watts, 
of  Ohio,  and,  I  think,  imported  by  him  the  same  year.  He 
had  two  others  of  first-class  quality.  A  breeder  from  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  exhibited  a  bull,  "  New  Year's  Day,"  and  a  heifer, 
both  of  first  quality.  These  were  all  the  first-quality  animals 
in  the  show  yard.  Mr.  Morris,  of  New  York,  did  not  exhibit. 
The  author  of  the  "  Herd  Book  "  wrote  an  article  for  agricul- 
tural papers  in  his  usual  way  ;  said  there  were  "  upwards  of 
200  short-horns  on  the  ground,  and  those  the  pick  of  Ken- 
tuchy,  Indiana,  Ohio,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  that  several  of  them  had 
taken  half  a  score  of  prizes  in  their  own  states." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  according  to  the  description  I  have  given 
you  of  the  pick  of  the  short-horns  in  the  principal  short-horn 
states  in  this  union,  and  as  Mr.  Alexander  says  they  have  been 
the  pick  of  England,  I  have  only  to  say,  the  short-horns,  as  a 
breed,  cannot  be  uniform  in  quality ;  and  for  that  very 
fault  alone  cannot  be  the  best  breed.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
breeder's  herd  of  Herefords  ;  but  having  found  uniformly  first 
quality,  I  send  you  this  letter,  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  a 
fair  and  liberal  discussion  amongst  English  breeders  which 
breed  will  pay  the  most  money  for  the  fond  they  consume.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  America  and  England  contend  against 
each  other  not  only  in  short-horns,  but  to  endeavour  to  put 
that  breed /';-.«<  that  justly  deserves  it.  According  to  my  de- 
scription of  short-horns  on  this  side  of  the  water,  there  are  but 
few  first-class  cattle  amongst  them  ;  according  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der on  the  other,  there  are  but  few  there.  Hear  what  Mr. 
Brown  says  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  paper  I  send  yon : — 
"  English  Short  horns. — Those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
short-horn  cattle  must  not  overlook  the  excellent  letter  of  our 
correspondent,  who  is  now  in  England,  and  whose  opinion 
deserves  influence."  In  the  same  column  he  refers  to  his  sale 
of  short-horns — "  He  has  the  largest  herd  of  short-horns  in  the 
world,  and  in  it  may  be  found  many  animals  whose  superiors 
have  yet  to  be  bred."  Thus  goes  the  world  ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
treme excitement  is  carried  on  without  reason  or  without  judg- 
ment. To  see  Mr.  Brown  handle  a  short-horn  in  kid  gloves 
would  make  an  Englishman  shake  his  sides. 
Yours,  &c., 

Wm.  H.  Sotiiaji. 

Troga  County,  North  America. 


ON    THE    FORMATION    OF    AZOTATES. 

BY  M.  BARRAL. 
[translated     from    the    FRENCH.] 


A  remarkable  phenomenon  in  science  has  recently  ap- 
peared. A  chemist  has  attempted  at  one  blow  to  overturn 
the  labours  of  his  predccessor.s,  in  regard  to  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables.    According  to  him,  plants  derive  azote  directly 


from  the  atmosphere :  and  the  azoteous  compounds  of  meteoric 
waters,  and  those  formed  by  Nature  by  means  of  affini- 
ties, the  mode  of  which  she  keeps  a  secret  to  herself,  go 
for  nothing.    In  order  to  demonstrate  this  theory  of  direcj 
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appropriation  by  plants  of  atmospliciic  nzoto,  tliis  clieniist 
liusi  contrived  an  cx])cnsive  ajiparatus,  got  up  on  a  larjTo 
scale  and  with  great  magnificence.  There  were,  certain!}'-, 
jiianj'  oLjections  to  urge  against  the  results  produced  with 
this  apparatus,  in  which  vegetation  was  promoted  in  air 
rapidl}-  renewed,  the  purillcation  of  which  does  not  appear 
to  us  sufRcientlj-  provided  for ;  with  waterings  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  purity  of  which  was  equally  uncertain, 
&c.  However  this  may  be,  a  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and 
most  venerated  members,  has  declared,  some  weeks  since — 
probably  contrary  to  all  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  few 
votaries  of  the  chemist  referred  to — that  the  facts  took 
place  much  as  he  had  stated— namely,  that  plants  fix  the 
azote  diffused  in  the  ambient  air,  divested  of  all  organic  or 
ammoniacal  substance.  The  report,  it  is  true,  contains 
sufficient  reserves  to  guarantee  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
truth  and  science ;  but  these  reserves  were  made  with 
limitations  enough  to  render  the  triumph  apparently  com- 
plete. This  pretended  victory  was  published  in  all  the  po- 
litical journals.  Well,  a  few  weeks  have  scarcely  passed, 
before  this  triumph,  so  prematurely  announced,  has  been 
changed  into  a  complete  rout.  M.  Boussingault — whose 
doctrines  were,  above  all,  called  in  question  with  some  de- 
gree of  bitterness — with  that  power  which  truth  imparts, 
has  contented  himself  by  relating  positive  experiments,  in 
which  the  azotate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  had  nourished 
plants  which  received  no  other  manure.  Afterwards  M. 
Cloez  has  shown  that,  in  porous  bodies,  especially  in  pre- 
sence of  alkalies,  the  oxj'gen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere 
combine,  and  form  azotates.  Foreign  chemists,  amongst 
whom  we  name  Messrs.  Gunning,  Harting,  and  Mulder, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  results — namely,  that  plants  ab- 
sorb the  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  nitrates  that  are  found 
in  the  soil,  by  their  roots ;  that  the  azote  of  the  air  contri- 


butes to  the  formation  of  those  salts  in  the  soil,  and,  by 
consequence,  indirectlj'  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  ;  that  no- 
thing, hitherto,  proves  (rather,  the  contrary)  that  the  azote 
of  the  air  contributes  directly  to  their  nutrition.  All  the 
chemists  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  air, 
in  porous  bodies,  gives  birth  to  matters  assimilable  by  ve- 
getables, and  more  especially  to  azotes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  chemist  who  had  first  hoisted  the  flag  of 
error  relative  to  direct  assimilation,  appears  to  coincide  with 
the  general  opinion,  by  seeking,  it  is  true,  to  make  it  be 
believed  that  he  istheauthor  of  the  discovery  of  the  utility 
of  azotes.  On  the  same  principle,  the  agriculturists  might  say 
to  the  chemists,  "  You  pretend  to  teach  us  a  thing  that  we 
have  known  and  practised  from  time  immemorial.  Do  not 
we,  by  frequent  and  often  deep  tillage,  place  more  pulverized 
and  porous  soil  in  contact  with  atmospheric  agents  ?  Do 
not  we  say  that  certain  plants  appropriate  to  themselves 
more  of  the  materials  thus  stored,  by  the  soil  being  well 
stirred  ?"  Undoubtedly,  the  agriculturists  did  not  know 
all  the  azotates  produced  in  the  bosom  of  a  tilled  soil ;  but 
thej'-  had  found  that  an  aeration  of  the  soil  increased  its 
fertility,  and  it  is  by  this  fact  that  they  explained  the  ad- 
vantages of  drainage.  Thus,  then,  light  has  sprung  up  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  truth  appeared  in  danger  of 
being  obscured.  Plants  are  nourished  by  the  air  only  after 
that  ail'  has  been  transformed,  not  only  into  ammonia,  but 
still  more,  into  azotates  ;  and  this  transformation  is  effected, 
either  in  the  atmosphere  by  storms,  or  in  the  mellowed 
and  (above  all)  aerated  soil.  Rains  bring  azotates  and 
ammoniacs  to  the  plants,  when  the  physical  and  chemical 
constitution  of  the  soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
these  compounds — an  admirable  law  of  Nature,  which  wills 
that  species  shall  never  perish,  but  that  their  multiplication 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  efforts  and  labour  of  man. 


THE    WHEAT    HARVEST    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


The  returns  from  the  wheat  harvest  of  the  United  States  are 
now  complete,  and  it  is  settled  that  the  crop  is  of  most  excel- 
lent quality,  and  if  not  the  largest  ever  gathered  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  is  at  least  above  the  average,  and 
will  yield  a  large  surplus  beyond  the  supply  of  our  domestic 
wants.  With  the  certainty  of  such  abundance,  the  probable 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  an  active  export  demand  is  a  subject 
of  much  importance,  and  deserving  serious  attention.  Our 
imports  of  foreign  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  eight  mouths 
of  the  current  year  are  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  in 
our  history,  the  total  being  upwards  of  150,000,000  dollars; 
and  although  much  of  this  increase  has  been  in  consequence  of 
large  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  this  date,  yet  if  these 
exports  are  to  cease  with  the  ingathering  of  the  present  har- 
vest in  Europe,  it  might  take  a  larger  portion  of  the  receipts 
of  gold  than  we  could  conveniently  spare  to  balance  the  ac- 
count. Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  best  customer  for 
our  surplus  breadstuffs."  To  most  other  countries  which  take 
breadstuffs  of  us,  our  shipments  of  flour  have  been  compara- 
tively uniform,  whether  the  crop  was  large  or  small,  but  to 
British  ports  the  shipments  have  varied  with  the  quantity  we 
have  had  to  spare,  although  averaging  nearly  half  the  total 
clearances  for  all  foreign  ports.    Brazil  and  the  West  Indies 


are  regular  customers  for  our  flour,  as  they  purchase  about 
the  same  quantity  every  year,  and,  after  Great  Britain,  take 
the  largest  quantity  in  a  series  of  years ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  our  shipments  of  grain  (with  wheat  and  corn)  go  to  British 
ports.  Thus,  of  18,583,151  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  to  all 
ports  from  July  1,  1849,  to  June  30,  1855,  14,061,212  were 
sent  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  43,757,597  bushels  of  corn  ex- 
ported to  all  ports  within  the  same  period,  36,563,951  bushels 
had  the  same  destination.  We  annex  a  tabular  statement, 
showing  the  exports  from  all  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
all  foreign  ports,  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  Indian  corn,  both 
in  quantity  and  value,  from  1849  to  1855  inclusive,  with  a 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  each  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The 
totals  are  all  taken  from  official  documents,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic,  although  it  must  be  noted  that  of  many 
direct  clearances  to  Great  Britain  for  orders  there  are  some- 
times considerable  quantities  directed  from  thence  to  conti- 
nental ports.  The  "  famine"  of  1847  led  to  large  shipments  of 
breadstuffs,  and  to  the  inauguration  of  free-trade  in  England, 
and  we  commence  therefore  with  1848-9,  when  the  business 
had  become  settled  under  this  system.  The  periods  noted  are 
the  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30th  :— 
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EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED  STATES,  OF  WHEAT,  AVHEAT 
FLOUR,  AND  INDIAN  CORN,  FROM   1849  TO  1855,  INCLU- 


To  Great  Britain, 
(iuautity. 


Year  endinj 
June  30, 

1849. 

Wheat. .  bushels  1,072,780 

Flour   ..barrels  953,815 

Corn    ..bushels  12,396,242 

1S50. 
Wheat. .  bushels 
Flour    . .  barrels 
Com   . .  bushels 


To  all  Foreign  Ports. 


1851. 
Wheat. .  bushels 
Flour    . .  barrels 
Com   . .  busheU 

1852. 
Wheat. .  bushels 
Flour    . .  barrels 
Corn   . .  bushels 

1853. 
Wheat.,  bushels 
Flour    . .  barrels 
Cora   . .  bushels 

1854. 
W'heat. .  bushels 
Flour    . .  barrels 
Corn    . .  bushels 


316,926 

370,777 

5,957,206 

592,583 
1,004,783 
2,760,329 

2,049,557 
1,532,094 
1,894,700 

3,574,248 
1,388,065 
1,653,840 

6,058,903 
2,026,121 
5,965,850 


1855. 

Wheat. .  bushels  396,215 

Flour   . .  barrels  189,712 

Corn    ..bushels  5,935,284 


Quantity. 

1,527,534 

2,108,013 

13,257,309 

608,661 
1,385,448 
6,595,392 

1,026,725 
2,292,335 
3,426,811 

2,694,540 
2,799,339 
2,627,075 

3,890,141 
2,920,918 
2,274,009 

8,036,665 

4,022,386 
7,768,816 

798,884 
1,204,540 
7,807,685 


Value. 

Dollars. 

1,756,848 

11,280,582 

7,966,369 

643,745 

7,098,570 
3,892,193 

1,025,732 

10,524,331 

1,762,549 

2,555,209 

11,869,142 

1,540,225 

4,354,403 

14,783,324 

1,374,077 

12,420,172 

27,701,444 

6,074,277 

1,329,246 

10,896,938 

6,961,571 


The  ordinary  shipments  in  the  past  have  not  included  any- 
thing direct  for  France.  In  the  first  year  uamed  above  (1849) 
there  were  no  exports  of  flour  to  French  ports,  and  only  108 
bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1852  the  total  includes  2,700  barrels  of 
flour,  and  in  1853  only  8,784  barrels;  but  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1854,  there  were  shipped  direct  to  France  1,041,096 
bushels  of  wheat,  728,279  barrels  of  flour,  and  39,400  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  In  the  following  fiscal  yesr  (1854-5)  the  ship- 
ments of  flour  to  the  same  ports  had  dwindled  down  to  8,557 
barrels,  and  there  was  no  shipment  of  wheat,  but  the  exports 
of  corn  increased  to  312,740  bushels.  During  the  year  1855 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  on  the  continent  of  Europe  led 
to  large  direct  shipments,  and  the  total  exports  to  France  for 
1855-6,  not  yet  officially  compiled,  have  been  larger  than  ever 
before  recorded  to  the  same  ports.  As  soon  as  the  thrashing 
of  wheat  commenced  in  the  West  and  North  of  France  in  1855, 
its  bad  quality  and  light  weight  created  a  general  panic,  and 
prices  continued  to  advance  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  The 
abundance  caused  by  the  large  receipts  from  this  country, 
Spain,  and  other  sources  of  supply,  caused  a  downward  ten- 
dency in  prices  throughout  January,  1856,  and  everything  was 
promising  for  the  next  harvest  until  the  inundations  in  May. 
These  checked  the  decline  without  wholly  arresting  it ;  but,  as 
the  harvest  approached,  the  hopes  of  an  average  crop  became 
less  sanguine,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  supply 
will  be  deficient  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  hectolitres— 
that  is,  from  14,000,000  to  28,000,000  bushels.  The  quantity 
of  arable  land  in  France  is  set  down  at  56,810,000  acres,  of 
which  14,000,000  hectares,  or  34,580,000  acres,  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  grain.  The  average  annual  product  is 
495,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  maize,  and  meslin 
— of  which  about  one- fourth  are  oats,  and  two-fifths,  or 
198,000,000  bushels,  are  wheat.  With  an  average  crop, 
France  has  heretofore  been  able  not  only  to  supply  her  own 
wants,  but  to  furnish  about  5,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  (or  its 


equivalent  in  flour)  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  evident  that  this  export  trade  must  be  cut  off  or  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  current  year,  as  the  crop  in  France  is  below 
the  wants  of  her  own  people.  Indeed,  the  total  exports  to 
Great  Britain  from  all  French  ports  for  the  year  1855  amounted 
to  an  equivalent  of  only  880,000  bushels,  or  about  15  per  cent, 
of  the  usual  shipments,  and  this  was  all  foreign  produce, 
shipped  from  bond. 

In  Great  Britain  the  crop  this  year  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
never  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  total 
imports  of  breadstufi's  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last 
three  years  (reckoning  flour,  &c.,  at  its  equivalent  in  grain) 
are  as  follows  : — 

Calendar  year.  Equal  to  bushels  of  wheat. 

1853 84,419,632 

1854 63,207,240 

1855 50,227,608 

The  high  prices  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  two  years  to  the  lowest 
possible  point ;  but  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
the  total  imports  amounted  to  1,859,000  quarters,  showing  an 
increase  of  161,000  quarters,  or  1,248,000  bushels,  and  must 
continue  at  about  this  rate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Even  with  a  good  harvest,  the  kingdom  must  need  at 
least  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  for 
its  own  consumption.  Of  this  amount,  Russia  (Northern  and 
Southern  ports),  whose  supplies  were  cut  off  during  the  war, 
can  ROW  furnish  10,000,000  bushels;  Prussia  (whose  harvest 
is  this  year  below  the  average)  10,000,000  bushels;  all  other 
countries,  5,000,000;  leaving  15,000,000  to  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  prices  rule  at  a  comparatively  low  rate,  the 
consumption  will  be  increased,  and  the  quota  from  this  country 
may  reach  20,000,000  or  25,000,000  of  bushels.  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  hitherto  exported  to  both  France  and  England, 
the  shipments  to  the  latter  last  year  being  upwards  of 
4,000,000  bushels.  This  year,  the  harvests  are  there  so  poor 
that  the  export  is  prohibited,  and  supplies  for  consumption  in 
the  Peninsula  are  going  forward  from  this  port. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  the  demand  for  the 
breadstuffs  from  regular  customers,  we  are  likely  to  have  an 
increased  export  trade  to  Europe,  making  the  aggregate  pro- 
bably more  than  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn,  or  its 
equivalent  in  flour. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  production  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  arable  land  under  actual  cultivation 
is  given  in  the  census  of  1850  at  113,032,614  acres,  of  which 
51,700,000  acres  were  producing  breadstuffs.  The  following 
was  the  total  production  of  grain  as  given  in  the  census 
returns  for  1840  and  1850  :— 


1840. 

1S50. 

AVheat,  bushels 

84,823,272 

100,485.944 

Rye 

18,645,567 

14,188,813 

Oats 

123,071,341 

146,584,179 

Corn 

377,531,875 

592,071,104 

Barley 

4,161,504 

5,167,015 

Buckwheat . .' 

7,291,743 

8,956.912 

Total  bushels   . 

615.525,302 

867,453,967 

A  very  large  amount  of  arable  land  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  since  1850,  and  those  most  conversant  with  the 
West  and  its  increased  resources  think  that  the  product  of 
wheat  has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent,  since  the  date  last 
given,  while  other  grain  has  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
total  yield  of  wheat  being  computed  at  150,000,000  bushels, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  export  demand  can  be  filled  without 
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creating  any  extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
Last  year  the  farmers  anticipated  such  high  rates  that  many 
of  them  refused  to  sell  in  time,  and  thus,  to  their  great  chagrin, 
were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son far  below  the  average  price.  This  year  the  early  sales 
promise  to  be  the  best,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  limit  below 
which  foreign  orders  would  rapidly  diminish  any  home  accu- 
mulation. At  present  good  white  wheat  is  worth  here  about 
1  dol.  60  cents,  and  good  red  about  1  dol.  50  cents.  We 
scarcely  expect  to  see  a  decline  of  20  cents  from  these  rates 
during  the  current  season,  but  withiu  that  range  an  active 
foreign  business  may  be  expected.  Tlie  prospects  for  Indian 
corn  cannot  be  given  until  nearer  the  close  of  the  harvest. 
Flour  will  fluctuate  more  than  wheat  in  price;  sales  have  been 
made  to  arrive  in  England  at  a  price  which  would  net  here 
about  5  dols.  for  standard  superfine,  but  this  is  generally 
thought  to  be  an  inside  price.  We  have  compiled  from  the 
official  records  a  statement  of  the  average  export  price  of  flour 
in  each  year  since  1800.  The  highest  was  14  dols.  75  cents 
per  barrel,  at  which  all  the  shipments  averaged  in  the  year 
1817.  The  lowest  was  4  dols.  24  cents  which  was  the  average 
of  1852.  The  following  is  the  average  of  the  total  shipments 
to  all  ports  in  each  year  for  the  last  20  years : — 


YEARLY  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OP  AVTIEAT 
FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN 
PORTS    FROM    183G    TO    1855. 


Year. 

Price. 

Year, 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

dols.  c. 

dols.  c. 

dols.  c. 

183G 

.  7  50 

1843 

.  4  50 

1850 

.  5   0 

1837 

.  10  25 

1844 

.  4  75 

1851 

.  4  77 

1838  . 

.  9  50 

1845 

.  4  51 

1852 

.  4  24 

1839  . 

.  6  75 

1846 

.  5  18 

1853 

.  5  60 

1840  . 

.  5  37 

1847 

.  5  95 

1854  . 

.  7  88 

1841  . 

.  5  20 

1848  . 

.  6  32 

1855  . 

.  10  10 

1842  . 

.  6   0 

1849  . 

.  5  35 

The  periods  above  noted  are  the  Government  fiscal  years, 
ending  the  30th  of  June.  The  average  for  1856  is  not  yet 
made  up,  but  will  be  considerably  below  that  of  1855.  If 
any  think  that  we  have  over-estimated  the  present  production 
of  wheat  in  this  country,  we  have  only  to  remind  them  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  grain  for  export  received  but  little  sti- 
mulus UHtil  the  repeal  of  the  English  Com  Laws  in  1847,  and 
that  the  export  trade  has  since  rapidly  grown  into  importance. 
This  trade  has  contributed  more  to  the  importance  of  New 
York,  as  a  commercial  emporium,  than  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  is  likely  to  increase  iu  magnitude  for  years  to 
come. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL     REPORT    FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

The  progress  of  harvest  work,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
month,  has  been  somewhat  rapid,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  most  of  the  wheat  secured  in  the  whole  of  our 
leading  districts  has  been  in  fair  condition.  On  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  yield,  much  diversity  of  opinion 
still  prevails,  and  we  believe  that  until  thrashing  has  been 
more  generally  carried  on,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  acreable  produce  in  certain  locali- 
ties. In  our  last  month's  report  we  took  occasion  to  condemn 
some  of  the  statements  which  had  reached  us,  and  we  have  now 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  had  just  grounds  for  our  con- 
demnation, because,  from  the  most  extensive  inquiries  made 
in  every  county  in  England,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  aggre- 
gate growth  of  the  entire  country  has  been  miscalculated  ;  in 
other  words,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  crop,  as  to  quan- 
tity, has  proved  a  fair  average  per  acre.  Where  it  was  secured 
at  a  dry  period,  the  sample  has  turned  out  extremely  well, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frankly  admit  that  the  condition 
of  the  wheats,  as  a  whole,  is  by  no  means  fine.  That  the  farmer's 
purpose  cannot  be  assisted  by  the  promulgation  of  question- 
able reports,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  from  time  to 
time  studied  the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  For  what, 
we  will  ask,  is  our  present  position  ?  We  have,  we  contend, 
secured  au  average  crop  of  wheat  in  England;  but  is  that  any 
reason  why  prices  should  be  low  ?  The  altered  circumstances 
of  the  country  have  completely  exploded  the  theory — for  such, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has  become— that  an  abundant  harvest  in 
this  country  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  low  prices.  We  must 
carefully  consider  the  extent  and  prospect  of  our  importations, 
and  the  ability  of  the  consumers  to  purchase  food  ;  further, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  population  is  increasing  far 
leyond  our  means  of  production,  and  that  the  manufacturing 


interest  of  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Let  us  give  an  instance  of  this.  The  exports  of  home  manu- 
factures this  year  have  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  about 
£15,000,000  sterling  ;  and,  judging  from  the  present  rate  of 
shipments,  we  imagine  that  they  will  be  larger  by  the  end  of 
the  year  than  in  1846  by  £50,000,000  sterling!  Now,  the 
merest  tyro  in  politics  must  at  once  admit  that  this  is  direct 
evidence  of  great  prosperity,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  consumption  of  bread  has  wonderfully  increased. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  for  us  to  determine  future  prices  by  the 
actual  produce  of  our  own  soil,  but  by  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  purchase  bread,  and  of  the  foreigner  to  furnish  us  with  over- 
whelming supplies  of  grain.  Throughout  the  country  there  is 
nothing  but  prosperity  :  wages  are  rising,  and  the  imports 
from  abroad  speedily  pass  into  consumption  without  any  accu- 
mulation of  stock.  Thus  the  agricultural  body  have  numerous 
and  good  customers  ;  and  upou  this  ground— seeing  that  our 
importations  are  not  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand— we 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible  that  wheat  can  be  selling  at  a 
low  price  in  this  country,  unless  indeed  general  distress  should 
follow  as  the  result  of  commercial  depression.  Upon  this 
head,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  immensity  of 
the  produce  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California  forbid  any  op- 
posite conclusion.  But  we  are  told  that  the  produce  in  ques- 
tion is  affording  no  relief  to  this  country,  because  it  leaves  ui 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  arrives.  This  is  a  great  error,  and  one 
which  should  be  corrected.  True,  gold  is  leaving  us  rapidly, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  that  commerce  is  flourishing. 
The  commercial  body,  ever  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  times, 
naturally  desire  to  turn  their  means— viz.,  gold  received  iu 
payment  for  manufactured  shipments— into  raw  produce,  to 
carry  on  even  more  extensive  operations.  Gold,  therefore,  is 
sent  away  to  purchase  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles,  by  which  the  commercial  industry  of  the 
world  may  be  benefited  and  extended.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
we  may  look  forward  to  many  additional  customers  for  the 
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farmer,  and  increased  iiisteid  of  a  dimluished  consumption  of 
the  better  kinds  of  food  will  be  the  certain  result. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  France  thia  year  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  average,  and  consequently  heavy  imports  of  food 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  consumption.  France  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  competitor  with  us  for  wheat  for  several  months, 
and  evidently  much  of  the  grain  shipped  from  the  sea  of  Azoff 
w-ill  find  its  way  to  Marseilles ;  indeed  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  country  in  a  position  to  ship  largely  is  America.  The 
outflow  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensive  ;  but  we  shall  unquestion- 
ably consume  all  that  arrives  without  depressing  prices  much 
below  their  present  level. 

Very  unfavourable  accounts  have  been  received  respecting 
the  potato  crop ;  we  firmly  believe,  however,  that  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  written  for  a  purpose.  As  yet,  the  actual 
losses  from  disease  are  trifling — certainly  not  in  excess  of  last 
year ;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense  breadth  of  land 
under  cultivation,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  will  be  no 
scarcity  of  sound  potatoes  during  the  winter  months.  To  us, 
it  is  absurd  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  prices  by  unfavourable 
reports  which  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  The 
value  of  produce  requires  no  help  of  this  kind ;  that  will  be 
regulated  by  the  demand. 

The  yield  of  barley  is'generally  admitted  to  be  good  ;  but 
many  samples  are  proving  unfit  for  malting  purposes,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell  during  harvest  time. 

Oats,  beans,  and  peas  are  a  large  growth,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

The  second  crop  of  hay  has  turned  out  large ;  and,  as  the 
first  cut  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  recollected,  there  will  be 
no  want  of  good  feed  during  the  next  eight  months.  The 
hay  trade  has,  consequently,  become  heavy  ;  but  old  qualities, 
from  their  scarcity,  are  selling  at  high  prices. 

The  cattle  markets  have  been  seasonably  well  supplied  with 
stock  as  to  number,  though  its  quality  has  continued  inferior. 
The  demand  has  continued  healthy,  and  prices  have  been  well 
supported.  The  imports  from  abroad,  owing  to  the  French 
demand  having  partly  ceased  in  Holland,  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease compared  with  some  previous  months.  The  turnip 
crop  has  wonderfully  recovered,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  large  return  for  the  stock  in  the  whole  of  our  grazing 
counties. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  tolerably  healthy,  but  we  have  no 
change  to  notice  in  the  quotations.  The  late  extensive  sales 
of  colonial  wool  have  passed  off  extremely  well.  From  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  SUt  of  Augu&t  the  total  imports  of 
wool  into  England  amounted  to  280,856  bales,  against 
235,407  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  The  ex- 
cess is,  therefore,  45,349  bales. 

The  growth  of  hops  has  turned  out  large ;  and  prices  of  all 
kinds  have  consequently  given  way.  In  the  Borough  the  best 
qualities  are  not  worth  more  than  £5,  and  inferior  parcels  may 
be  purchased  as  low  as  £2  153.  per  cwt. 

There  has  been  a  good  business  doing  in  linseed  and  cakes, 
at  very  full  prices.  The  imports  of  the  former  article  from 
India  have  fallen  off. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  crops  have  been  secured  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  our  reports,  with  very  few  exceptions 
speak  favourably  of  the  yield. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 

THE  PAST  I^rONTII. 

Most  of  the  leading  markets  held  .since  we  last  wrote 

have  been  seasonably  well  supplied  witli  both  beasts  and 

sheep  a^  to  number.     Their  general  weight  nnd   condition, 


however,  have  exhibited  a  foiling  ofV,  compared  with  many 
corresponding  periods  of  the  year.  The  immense  consump- 
tion of  food  has  enabled  salesmen  to  dispose  of  the  animals 
without  difficulty,  and  prices  have  been  well  supported.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  stock  upon  most  farms  has 
suffered  very  little  from  disease,  and  that  the  present  value  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep  is  highly  remunerative.  There  is 
only  one  drawback  to  the  graziers'  interests,  viz.,  the  high 
value  at  which  linseed  and  cake  are  likely  to  rule  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  natural  food  on  hand ;  but  the  present  system  of 
feeding  deeply  enters  into  the  the  question  of  value  ofartificial 
food.  The  close  of  the  war  with  Russia  led  some  persons 
to  imagine  that  we  should  have  linseed  considerably  lower, 
and  that  close  was  viewed  by  the  shippers  in  India  in  the 
same  light ;  consequently',  we  are  now  receiving  much  less 
linseed  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  than  we  can  easily  con- 
sume. The  arrivals  from  Russia,  too,  are  as  yet  consider- 
ably less  than  was  at  one  time  calculated  upon  ;  still  our 
impression  is  that,  as  compared  with  wheat,  the  exports 
from  St.  Petersburg  will  be  large,  though  not  in  excess  of 
our  wants.  The  same  causes  which  affect  the  value  of 
wheat  arc  operating  upon  linseed,  viz.,  increased  use  and 
consumption.  Linseed  oil  at  the  present  moment  is  worth 
42s.  per  cwt.  on  the  spot,  an  unusually  high  price  for  the 
article ;  but  the  question  is — Shall  we  have  it'  cheaper  ? 
The  decline  in  the  arrlAals  of  tallow  during  the  war  with 
Russia  led  to  the  introduction  of  oil  and  gas  in  numerous 
parts  of  England  as  a  substitute  ;  that  substitute  is  still 
continued.  Consequently  the  oil  trade  has  wonderfully  in- 
creased in  importance,  and  that  very  fact  will  continue  to 
create  a  demand  for  linseed,  and  materially  assist  to  keep 
up  its  price;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether  we 
shall  not  have  it  dearer  as  the  winter  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches. 

The  annexed  return  shows   the  importations  of  foreign 
stock  into  London  during  the  month — 

Beasts    7,0.14  head. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 23,G05     „ 

Calves     2,772    „ 

Pigs   1,55!)    „ 

Imports  at  Corresponding  Periods. 

Sept.  Beasts.  Sheep,  Lambs.  Calves  Pigs. 

lf!.« 7,1G1  22,744  G1.3  1,G4G  2,-J6G 

lf!.>l 7,!!05  2G,230  748  1,894  2,281 

185:5 8,.'572  28,045  273  2,535  1,498 

1852 G,()19  ,'54,759  1,132  2,383  J,847 

18.51 G,177  28,6.56  2,075  2,518  1,994 

1850 5,556  19,802  1,939  1,819  752 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrivals  of  sheep,  compared 

with   1853  and  1852,  have  been  very  small.    At    Hull, 

about  10,000  head  of  each  kind  of  stock  have  come  to  hand. 

The  total  supplies  shown  in  the  Metropolitan  Market 

have  been — 

Beasts  24,002  head. 

Cows 485      „ 

Sheep  and  Lambs  132,01  1      „ 

Calves   2,4.52      „ 

Pigs 2,800      „ 


Beasts. 

1855....  24,7G7 

1854....  24,89(; 

18.53....  27,0(.7. 

18,52....  21,.')  1 1 

18.51..,.  23,(1117 

18,50....  22,212 


CoJiPARisoN  OF  Supplies. 
Sheep  and 


Cows. 
.540 
542 
518 
490 
GOO 
475 


Lambs. 
152,120 
174,171 
1.57,7.50 
148,G80 
1G9,390 
173,4,50 


Pigs. 
.3,9^1 


Calves. 
2,477 

2,7G0  3,4  G5 

3,0.37  3,170 

2,934  2,980 

2,220  3,447 

2,491  2,639 
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Some  very  good  stock  has  come  to  hand  from  Ireland, 
viz.,  about  3,500  sheep  and  1,620  oxen.  The  prices  ob- 
tained in  London  are  calculated  to  increase  the  supplies 
from  the  sister  island. 

The  an-ivals  of  beasts  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
aud  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to  about  12,000 
shorthorns ;  and  from  other  parts  of  England,  to  4,000  of 
vaiious  breeds.  The  total  Scotch  supply  has  been  Under 
200  head. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  Ss.  to  4s,  lOd.  ;  mutton,  3s.  Hd.  to 
5s.  2d.;  veal,  Ss.  «d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  pork,  .Ss.  6d.  to  4s.  iid. 
per  olbs.,  to  sink  the  oftal. 

COMPAKISON   OF   PrICES. 

Sept.,  1855.        Sept.,  1854.         Sept.,  IHS.l 

s.    d.     s.   d.        s.    d.     s.   d.        s.  d.     s.    d. 

Beef,    from     3    4  to  5    0        3    0  to  5    0        2  10  to  4     G 

.Mutton   ...     3    4—5    0        3    0-5    0         3    2—5    2 

Voal 3  10—5    2        2  10—4     4        3    6—4     8 

Pork    3    6-46        34-48        34—52 

Rough  fat,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  tallow, 
has  fallen  to  2s.  lOd.  per  Gibs.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  it 
was  worth  3s.  2.^1.  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been 
fairlj'  supplied  with  each  kind  of  meat,  which  has  sold 
steadily  as  follows: — Beef,  from  Cs.  lOd.  to  43.  4d.  ; 
mutton,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  veal,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  fid. ;  pork, 
3s.  Gd,  to  48.  6d.  per  81bs.,  by  the  carcase. 


NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Now  that  the  blessed  old  English  anthem  of  "  Merry,  merry 
harvest  home"  has  beeu  shouted  at  every  farm-house  aud 
homestead  throughout  the  county,  possibly  a  few  words  may 
be  ventured  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
much  about  the  past  weather,  for  on  that  matter  what  one 
knows  all  kuow.  Up  nearly  to  the  edge  of  harvest,  the  cereal 
aud  leguniiuous  crops  promised  an  abundant  yield,  but  about 
that  time  the  weather  became  intensely  hot,  and  the  wheat 
grain,  being  then  in  its  soft  and  pulpy  state,  dried  too  quickly, 
and  became  shrivelled  and  stunted.  There  is  a  great  abund- 
ance of  all  cereal  straw,  but  the  yield  of  wheat  is  as  variable 
as  is  the  climate;  in  some  isolated  cases  it  turns  out  very  well, 
perhaps  rather  above  an  average ;  but  generally,  both  as  to 
quautity  and  quality,  it  will  be  far  below  what  was  once  anti- 
cipated ;  but  it  was  got  together  in  excellent  condition.  Bar- 
ley a  great  yield  per  acre,  rather  thin  in  the  grain,  a  little 
stained,  and  in  some  situations  a  good  deal  sprouted.  Beans 
an  abundant  yield,  of  finest  quality,  and  carried  in  surpass- 
ingly fiue  condition.  Potatoes,  especially  in  low  situations, 
whether  ripe  or  otherwise,  ate  sadly  diseased;  fully  half  the 
crop  is  irretrievably  lost,  which  is  quite  a  calamity  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  Turnips,  swedes,  and  mangolds  a  luxuriant  crop, 
and  still  growing  apace,  which,  added  to  an  abundance  of  suc- 
culent well-gathered  hay,  will  supply  almost  a  redundancy  of 
winter  food  for  feeding  and  store  cattle. — Sept.  19. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

"  Hip,  hip,  hip,  harvest  home !"  is  now  the  cry  through- 
out the  lenrth  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  a  glorious 
harvest  we  have  had ;  particularly  so  for  the  latter  harvest, 
and  the  wheat  that  is  being  offered  for  sale  is  in  good  con- 
dition. No  doubt  in  the  spring  there  will  be  some  rough 
damaged  samples,  produced  mostly  by  being  carried  too 
soon.  We  have  made  many  inquiries  from  growers  who 
have  thrashed  and  from  buyers  who  purchase  largely,  and 
all  agree  that  there  is  a  full  average  crop  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  and  much  more  than  an  average  quantitj'  of  land  planted, 
so  that  there  must  be  over  an  average  in  quantity  of  wheat, 
and  this  we  fully  believe  tobe  the  case  throughout  the  Midland 
Counties.  Of  the  crop  of  barley,  as  to  the  yield  we  cannot 
yet  give  an  opinion,  there  not  havingbeen  enough  thrashed  ; 
the  quality  is  most  various,  from  very  fine  to  very  bad,  the 
latter  being  that  which  was  cut  when  the  rain  came.  We 
find  that  which  was  ripe,  but  not  cut,  will  be  better  than 
was  expected,  and  if  well  winnowed  will  make  a  fair  sam- 


ple. Beans  are  very  fine  and  dry,  we  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  them  so  white  ;  we  do  not  think  they  are  an  average 
crop,  but  sufficient  are  not  thrashed  to  judge  by.  The  fine 
weather  keeps  all  hands  busy  in  the  field,  paring  and  burn- 
ing ;  the  land  ploughs  in  splendid  condition  for  planting 
vetches,  which  many  are  doing ;  indeed  the  whole  work 
upon  the  land  is  in  a  forward  and  satisfactory  state— one  great 
point  for  another  year.  The  markets  are  rising,  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  wheat  offered,  all  being  so  much  en- 
gaged. 'W^e  think  those  who  can  thrash  now  should  take 
advantage  of  the  rise.  There  is  an  abundance  of  keep, 
and  much  there  will  be  now  up  to  the  end  of  the  year; 
second  crops  of  clover  are  being  got  well,  good  in  quantity 
and  quality. — Sept.  18. 

NORTH  BIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE— CLEVELAND. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  had  a  month  of  slow  harvest 
weather — cold  avid  dull,  and  occasionally  varied  with  showers. 
On  the  6th  and  7th  iust.  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  followed  by 
a  week  of  close  and  rather  warm  weather;  and  in  consequence 
sprouting  in  the  stook  has  in  partial  instances  taken  place,  but 
we  cannot  thiuk  to  an  extent  to  do  any  appreciable  amount  of 
iujury.  Since  tiie  1 4th  a  strong  breeze  has  beeu  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  which  lias  nicely  dried  up  the  wet,  aud  ou  farms 
where  any  quantity  bad  previously  been  cut,  carrying  is  pro- 
gressing rapid!)'.  We  should  say,  however,  that  at  this  date, 
in  this  district,  fully  one-half  of  the  corn  is  yet  to  tcu,  and 
some  fields  have  yet  the  green  hue;  so  that,  be  the  future 
state  of  the  weather  what  it  may,  we  cannot  but  have  a  late 
ingathering.  The  wheat  crops  cut  up  fully  as  bulky  as  was 
anticipated,  and  the  heads  are  generally  well  filled.  Other 
sorts  are  also  cuttiug  up  well,  and  should  the  weather  prove 
propitious,  we  must  have  a  full  average  yield ;  but  as  yet  we 
lie  under  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Irish  labourers  are  very 
plentiful — more  so  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  Pro- 
bably their  number  may  not  be  more  than  we  generally  have, 
but  on  some  farms  they  are  uow  little  wanted,  owing  to  the 
reaping-machines  being  much  used  in  this  locality.  Several  of 
McCormick's,  by  Burgess  and  Key,  have  been  started  here 
this  harvest,  and  their  work  has  given  to  the  purchasers  much 
satisfaction.  We  could  say  mere  on  the  subject,  but  demands 
from  the  harvest-field  call  us  away.  We  must  add,  that  the 
potato  disease  is  reported  as  very  virulent. — Sept.  18. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

We  never  have  had  better  weather  for  harvest  operations 
than  this  year.  The  crops  in  some  parts  are  very  heavy,  but  in 
many  otiier  parts  of  the  county  they  are  small  in  quantity,  yet 
good  in  quality,  aud  expected  to  yield  well  in  thrashing  ;  but 
in  some  parts  along  the  coast  great  damage  has  been  done  by 
the  storm  of  .Tuly  7th,  so  that  many  fields  are  good  for 
nothing,  and  some  left  ungathered.  The  potatoes  in  some 
fields  are  as  I'ad  as  ever,  but  in  most  of  them  are  much  better 
than  they  have  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  blight, 
and  appear  now  green  aud  healthy. — Sept.  20. 


CALENDAR     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  the  general  month  of  sowing  wheat. 
Plough  and  sow  daily.  Open  the  water-furrows  and 
cross  cuts  without  delay,  and  make  clear  passages 
for  the  water  to  the  side-ditches.  Steep  the  seed 
wheat  in  stale  urine  or  in  some  saline  liquid,  skim 
off  the  light  grains,  and  encrust  with  quicklime,  and 
sow  immediately  by  the  hand  or  the  drill-machine. 
Put  gates  and  fences  in  repair,  and  shut  up  the 
sown  fields  for  the  winter. 

Prepare,  by  fallowing,  the  lands  intended  to  be 
sowil  with  early  green  crops  ne.xt  year. 

Raise  potatoes  from  the  ground  during  dry  wea- 
ther by  hand-fork,  pull  and  carry  the  haulm  to  the 
dung  yards,  carry  the  potatoes  to  a  dry  place,  form 
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the  heaps  longitudinally  and  about  four  feet  high, 
cover  with  turf  and  earth,  and  thatch  with  straw. 
Secure  mangold  wurzel,  carrots,  and  parsnips  in  a 
similar  way,  and  remove  from  clayey  loams  the 
crops  of  ruta  baga,  to  make  way  for  the  land  being 
sown  with  wheat.  Give  the  tops  of  Swedish  tur- 
nips and  of  beet-root  to  cattle  and  sheep  moderately 
at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  hoving.  Plant 
potatoes  with  farm-yard  dung  on  fallowed  lands ; 
drill  widely  and  deeply  to  protect  the  sets  from  frosts. 

Put  rams  to  the  ewes — 1  to  50 — and  place  each 
lot  in  a  separate  field ;  give  them  turnip  tops  and  of 
beet,  which  will  much  promote  the  salacity.  All 
aged,  unsightly,  and  ill-shaped  animals  and  bad 
thrivers,  and  those  ewes  that  missed  lamb  the  last 
year,  must  be  rejected  for  the  ])urpose  of  breeding, 
and  supply  their  place  with  the  same  number  drawn 
from  the  ewe  lambs  now  IS  months  old.  Much 
care  and  discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  assort- 
ing quahties  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  Mark 
the  rams  on  the  brisket  with  red  paint  or  with  black 
pigment,  which  will  mark  the  ewes  on  the  rump, 
and  enable  the  shepherd  to  put  marks  on  the  ewes 
regularly  as  they  are  impregnated.  This  mark 
being  affixed  every  fortnight,  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  the  spring  in  housing  the  ewes  for  lamb- 
ing, and  in  preventing  any  lambs  being  dropped 
unknown  and  unseen.  Ewes  must  be  got  into 
fresh  condition  for  the  tupping  season. 

Sheep  are  smeared  with  some  liquid  ointment 
during  this  month,  to  kill  vermin,  and  to  prevent 
rubbing  and  tearing  of  the  fleece ;  tobacco  liquor 
is  much  used,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
of  tar.  The  most  approved  mode  dips  the  sheep 
in  Bigg's  composition  dissolved  in  water,  dipping 
the  animals  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drying 
them  on  bare  clean  ground  ;  it  kills  all  vermin,  and 
very  much  promotes  the  growth  of  the  wool. 

The  lambs  will  require  the  assistance  of  artificial 
food  in  the  end  of  this  month,  as  the  grass  will 
begin  to  fail.  On  dry  turnip  lands,  confine  the 
animals  on  spaces  of  the  crop  divided  by  hurdles  or 
by  stakes,  and  give  fresh  spaces  as  the  others  are 
finished ;  but  if  the  lands  be  wet  or  poachy,  carry 
the  turnips  daily  to  the  animals  to  a  dry  lea  or 
stulible  field,  and  cut  oflT  the  roots  in  the  field  where 
they  grow :  the  sheep  intended  to  be  fattened  will 
require  turnips  in  a  similar  way. 

The  bullocks  that  are  foremost  in  condition  must 
be  tied  up  in  stalls  singly,  or  ])laced  in  yards,  two 
or  four  together,  simply  supplied  with  turnips,  with 
the  tops  and  roots  cut  away.  Give  the  tops  to  the 
store  ewes,  and  to  young  cattle ;  the  latter  must  be 
placed  in  yards,  six  or  eight  together,  and  carefully 
fed  and  well  littered. 

Feed  milch  cows  with  cabbages,  and  the  tops  of 
turnips,  and  of  beet-root ;  give  hay  and  straw  in 


chafF,  or  steam  the  roots  and  chaff  in  mixture; 
juicy  food  is  indispensable  for  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Begin  to  fatten  hogs  for  bacon  ;  use  steamed  food 
of  meals  and  potatoes  mixed,  and  finish  with  hard 
corns. 

Get  the  manure  pit  in  readiness,  fill  it  with 
earthy  and  vegetable  matters,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  urinary  liquid,  and  clean  out  all  the  culverts 
that  lead  from  the  cattle  yards  to  the  tank.  The 
absorption  of  urine  by  the  earthy  substance  is  the 
best  way  of  using  the  liquid  matters.  Tanks  should 
be  roofed  over,  as  the  exclusion  of  light  is  found  to 
encourage  putrefaction. 


Wc  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  notice  of  a  subscription, 
set  on  foot  by  the  parishioners  of  Ermington,  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  tlieir  sincere  respect  for  the  Rev.  T. 
C.  James,  upon  his  retirement  fi'om  tliat  parish.  We 
cannot  but  connect  tlie  useful  career  of  that  gentleman, 
as  set  fortli  in  the  notice,  with  the  remarlcably  effective 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  tlie  Chelmsford  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  behalf 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and  which  all  our  readers  must 
so  well  remember.  A  speech  that  did  eternal  honour 
to  the  head  as  well  as  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
enunciated  it.  A  speech  that  was  calculated  to  produce 
its  effect  upon  all  who  heard  or  read  it,  who  possess 
"the  heart  to  feel  and  the  hand  to  give."  Such  a 
speech  from  a  clergyman  who  himself  has  practically 
endeavoured  to  fulfil,  in  the  limited  sphere  ho 
occupies,  the  duties  he  enjoins  upon  others,  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  producing  its  result ; 
and  we  may  consider  it  the  harbinger  of  better  times 
for  the  labourer,  when  his  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  his  physical  welfare  will  occupy  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  more  intimately  connected,  and 
produce  that  amelioration  of  his  condition  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  property  to  promote. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  testimonial 
proposed  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  James;  but  if  it  be  a 
piece  of  plate,  the  most  appropriate  motto  for  it  would 
be  that  inscribed  under  the  portrait  of  a  worthy  Frencli 
ecclesiastic  of  the  last  centurj',  who,  like  Mr.  James, 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  parishioners : 

"A  Ic  Prctre  comme  il  devait  etre." 

To  the  Priest  as  he  should  bo. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  REV.  C.  T.  JAMES.— It 
having  been  made  known  to  the  parishioners  of  Ermington 
and  other  frieuda  that  the  Rev.  C.  T.  James  is  about  to  leave 
this  parish,  they  desire  not  only  to  express  their  regret  thereat, 
hut  also  to  testify,  by  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard,  their 
appreciation  of  the  honesty  with  which  ho  has  conducted  the 
services  of  the  church,  his  kind  and  useful  aid  in  all  parochial 
matters,  particularly  the  schools,  which  under  his  superintend- 
ence, have  attained  to  that  etticiency  lately'noticed  by  the 
public  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  good  feeling  he  has  exhibited 
and  established  iu  the  district,  for  which  purpose  Capt.  Ed- 
wards (of  Ludbrook),  Mr.  Pcarae  (of  Thornham),  Mr.  Sparrow 
(of  Cleeve),  Mr.  Toms  (of  Ernie  Villa),  Mr.  Lang  (of  Caton), 
Mr.  P.  Toms  (of  Coytou),  and  Mr.  Ilarbeu,  master  of  the 
Bchools,  will  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions. 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Atmosphere. 

Weath. 

1856. 

8   a.m 

lOp.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

lOp.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

Aug.22 

in.  ets. 
29.55 

ill.  cts. 
29.95 

56 

63 

51 

North 

gentle 

haze 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

23 

30.10 

30.14 

45 

65 

55 

N.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

24 

30.15 

30.10 

52 

66 

59 

W.  by  S. 

airy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

25 

30.05 

29.88 

56 

66 

62 

S.  West 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

2(3 

29.94 

29.97 

56 

67 

60 

W.  by  N. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

27 

29.87 

29.87 

57 

67 

62 

N.  West 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

28 

29.90 

29.78 

55 

67 

64 

w.  s.  w. 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

29 

29.91 

30.14 

56 

70 

56 

Westerly 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

30 

30.19 

30.04 

48 

72 

58 

S.  West 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

31 

29-97 

29.92 

57 

72 

58 

West 

n.  calm 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

rain 

Sept.  1    29.92 

29.76 

50 

68 

55 

W.  by  N. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

2 

29.93 

30.18 

50 

67 

52 

N.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

3 

30.29 

30.28 

43 

68 

56 

N.  by  W. 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

4 

30.26 

30.10 

49 

68 

52 

S.  East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

5 

30.02 

29.90 

47 

69 

51 

S,  East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

6 

29.81 

29.72 

46 

67 

55 

S.  East 

lively 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

rain 

7 

29.77 

29.90 

49 

68 

56 

West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

8 

29.94 

29.94 

47 

69 

58 

Variable. 

calm 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

9 

29.94 

29.90 

47 

69 

60 

S.  S.  E. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

10 

29.94 

30.02 

56 

73 

61 

S.  S.  E. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

11 

30.11 

30.16 

59 

68 

58 

S.  S.  E, 

airy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

12 

30.20 

30.17 

56 

70 

57 

N.  E.  &  S.  E. 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

13 

30.11 

30.07 

52 

60 

50 

N.  W.,  N. 

var. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

14 

30.16 

30.24 

48 

64 

49 

N.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

15 

30.23 

30.18 

45 

65 

56 

S.  W.  &  N.  W. 

lively 

fine 

fine 

fine 

dry 

16 

30.18 

30.15 

55 

65 

55 

N.  West 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

17 

30.02 

29.86 

51 

65 

50 

W.  S.  W. 

lively 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

nt.shwry. 

18 

29.86 

29.87 

49 

60 

52 

N.  West 

lively 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

19 

29.88 

29.95 

44 

58 

47 

N.  West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

clear 

showery 

20 

30.0 

30.12 

41 

54 

48 

N.  &  Easterly 

lively 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

showery 

21 

30.10 

29.70 

39 

61 

52 

S.  West 

brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

Estimated  Averages  of  September. 


Barometer. 

Highest.      I      Lowest. 

30.41  29.41 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Highest. 
66.16 


Lowest. 

48.74 


Mean. 

56.73 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

August  22.  Heavy  masses  and  a  shower. — 23. 
Nearly  calm  at  sunset. — 24.  Windy  and  change- 
able.~25,  26,  27-  Fine  harvest  days.— 28.  Clear 
after  a  shower. — 29.  Masses  at  sunset. — 30,  31. 
Harvest  weather;  a  sprinkle  of  small  rain  twice  on 
the  31st  p.m. 

Lunation. — New  moon  30th,  llh.  14m.  fore- 
noon. 

September  1.  Fine;  massy  clouds;  lightning. — 
2,3,4.  Harvest  weather;  hot  sun.  — 5.  BriUiant. — 
6.  Showers. — 7  to  12.  Great  similarity,  frequently 
heavy  masses,  and   gorgeous    red   sunsets. — 13. 


Cloudy — a  brisk  shower. — 14  to  16.  Weather 
equable;  cooler. — 17.  Night  a  copious  shower, 
yielding  :^-inch  of  rain-fall. — 18,  19.  Keen  air. — 
20.  Trifling  drizzle. — 21.  Fine  till  evening;  short 
rain. 

Lunations. — First  quarter  7th,  3h.  57  m.  after- 
noon. Full  moon  14th,  2h.  8m.  afternoon.  Last 
quarter  21st,  5,h.  48  m.  morn. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

The  harvest  of  England  has,  by  consentient  evi- 
dences, been  concluded  propitiously.  This  is  a 
great  and  merciful  fact  !  May  it  be  duly  appreci- 
ated !  The  rains  that  have  fallen  (amounting  in 
August  to  2.6G4  inches,  and  in  the  three  weeks  of 
September  to  0.75  inch,  by  my  gauge),  have 
really  been  of  great  value,  advancing  the  growtli 
of  the  roots,  fodder  crops,  and  pasture  grasses. 
Some  trifling  discoloration,  and  perhaps  a  micros- 
copic sprouting  may  have  been  discernible;  but 
really,  it  were  most  reprehensible  and  ungrateful 
to  complain.  The  enormous  crops  of  hay,  clover, 
and  straw,  should  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

Croydon,  Sept.  22.  John  Towers. 
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ASHBOURN  FAIR.— There  was  a  scarcity  of  horned 
stock  aud  customers.  Freah  and  good  beasts  sold  well.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  sheep,  but  altogether  business  was  very 
dull,  from  the  above-named  reasons. 

BANBURY  MONTHLY  FAIR.— The  sheep  penned  were 
between  4,000  and  5,000  in  number,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
in  prime  condition.  The  fat  mutton  trade  was  rather  dull,  and 
brought  only  from  4s.  6d.  to  43.  8d.  per  stone.  Stores,  of 
which  there  was  a  large  supply,  sold  quickly  at  353.  to  45g. 
The  fair  was  well  supplied  with  fat  cattle,  which  brought  prices 
equal  with  the  mutton ;  aud  store  cattle  are  selling  well  at 
former  quotations.  The  horse  fair  was  better  supplied  than 
usual  with  good  working  horses,  but  the  sale  was  not  very 
brisk. 

BEDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— The  show  of  stock  of 
all  descriptions  was  not  so  large  as  usual.  Beef  was  rather 
better  sold  than  on  the  previous  fortnight.  No  alteration  in 
mutton.  In  holJiug  cattle  the  prices  are  held  up ;  but  in 
sheep  the  old  high  rates  cannot  be  got,  consequently  little  was 
done  in  them.  Beef,  6s.  9d.  to  Ts.  6d.  per  st. ;  mutton,  6d.  to 
e^d.  per  lb. 

BLANDFORD  FAIR.— The  supply  of  sheep  was  upwards 
of  2,000,  in  which  few  sales  took  place,  at  prices  4s.  to  53,  per 
head  lower.    The  show  of  horses  was  very  inferior. 

BRAMPTON  FAIR.— The  show  of  lambs  was  very  large 
(estimated  by  many  at  upwards  of  10,000),  and  comprised  in 
the  greatest  numbers  the  smaller  class  of  Cheviots,  or  what 
are  termed  "  mid  lambs,"  together  with  about  equal  portions 
of  half-breds  and  crosses  aud  a  good  sprinkling  of  black-faces. 
Half-breds  were  not  numerous,  and  the  better  kinds  met  with 
a  good  demand,  at  prices  from  ISs.  to  22s.  Cheviots  were 
not  so  easily  disposed  of,  at  from  7s.  to  lis.  6d.,  while  crosses 
and  black-faces  were  picked  np  at  prices  similar  to  those  of 
previous  lamb  markets.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of 
lambs  would  change  owners  before  the  close  of  the  day.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  Leicester  tups  were  penned  for  sale,  many  of 
which  were  selected  at  £3  5s.  aud  £7.  Very  few  cattle  ap- 
peared on  the  ground.  Such,  however,  as  were  young,  forward 
in  condition,  or  likely  to  prove  good  milkers,  were  eagerly  in- 
quired after,  and  brought  high  prices.  In  the  pig  department 
the  greatest  activity  prevailed.  There  were  27  cart-loads,  for 
which  unprecedentedly  high  sums  were  obtained.  The  smallest 
representative  of  the  porcine  species  could  not  be  bought 
uuder  £1,  while  any  animal  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a 
pig  for  size  and  weight  could  not  be  secured  under  268.  or  27s. 
CHELTENHAM  FAIR.— There  was  but  a  short  supply 
of  stock.  The  show  of  horses  was  very  indifferent,  and  little 
or  no  business  effected.  The  onion  fair  was  but  scantily  sup- 
plied, and  the  prices  ranged  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  peck,  the 
latter  being  for  pickling.  Beef  averaged  6|d.  to  7id.  per  lb. ; 
mutton,  6d.  to  7d. 

EGREMONT  FAIR. — High  prices  were  demanded  early 
in  the  day,  but  buyers  did  not  seem  inclined  to  accede  to 
them ;  consequently,  the  fair  was  retarded,  till  at  length  a 
great  many  exchanged  hands  at  a  little  reduction.  Early 
calvers  in  great  demand,  aud  in  general  were  purchased  before 
they  reached  the  town. 

FINUON  FAIR  was  tolerably  supplied  with  sheep,  lambs, 
and  beasts.  There  were  plenty  of  buyers,  consequently  prices 
were  well  maintained ;  in  fact,  purchasers  in  many  instances 
thought  things  were  too  dear.  Lambs  sold  well,  the  fair  not 
being  overdone  with  thein.  22s,  6d.  was  given  for  some  of 
Mr.  Elliott's.  Culls  fetched  18s.  and  lOs.  6d.  Mr.  Wood 
sold  his  ewes  for  SOs,;  but  Mr,  Duke's  ewes  fetched  383.  6d., 
which  we  hear  was  the  highest  price  obtained  for  ewes.  There 
were  from  10,000  to  11,000  sheep  penned.  Pigs,  at  ten  to 
eleven  weeks  old,  fetched  from  I63.  to  IBs.  Horned  cattle 
sold  at  high  prices,  and  horses  fetched  very  high  prices. 

GTX)UCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 
good  supply  of  beasts,  and  their  condition  was  greatly  im- 
proved. There  was  also  a  large  attendance  of  butchers,  aud 
prices  remained  firm.    In  sheep  the  quality  was  inferior,  con 


sequently  the  quantity  was  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
lambs  little  doing,  the  season  having  gone  by.  Prices  may  be 
quoted  as  follows  : — Beef,  6|d.  to  7d. ;  mutton,  6^d.  to  7d. ; 
lamb,  7d.  to  7.Vd.  per  lb. 

HOOLEY  FAIR.— The  show  of  sheep,  chiefly  hogs  and 
crack  ewes,  was  large ;  but  not  so  large  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. Half-bred  hogs  went  somewhat  down,  being  from  lis. 
to  143.;  crack  ewes  would  average  from  lis,  to  13s.  6d.; 
wethers,  Herdwick,  which  were  in  good  condition,  brought 
about  2Is.  each,  but  this  was  the  top  price.  Calving  cows 
were  very  good  to  sell ;  bullocks  were  rather  slower.  Horses 
were  rather  good  to  sell.  There  was  a  great  number  of  sheep 
left  unsold. 

IRON  ACTON  GREAT  FAIR  is  noted  throughout 
Gloucestershire  and  adjoining  counties,  as  well  as  part  of 
South  Wales.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  horses 
and  colts  of  all  sorts  were  offered  for  sale  in  large  numbers, 
but  they  met  a  brisk  demand  at  extraordinary  prices.  Good 
colts  of  all  kinds,  for  which  the  fair  is  well  known,  were  readily 
disposed  of;  sucking  ones  of  the  cart  breed  from  £18  to  £20 
each,  and  in  some  instances  £22 ;  and  two-year-old  colts 
fetched  from  £35  to  £40  each.  Good  cart-horses,  staunch  in 
work,  brought  from  £40  to  £45  each.  Fat  cattle  were  very 
scarce,  and  realized  from  £3  to  £3  3s.  per  cwt.  There  were 
very  few  heifers  for  sale.  Some  rather  poor  Irish  ones  fetched 
on  an  average  £7  lOs.  each.  Sheep  also  were  not  plentiful. 
Some  stock  lambs  fetched  from  28s.  to  303.  per  head.  Pigs 
were  also  scarce,  and  fetched  very  high  prices  ;  even  poor  stores 
making  from  £3  to  £3  lOs.  per  head.  There  were  no  "  meaty" 
ones  for  sale. 

KELSO  ANNUAL  TUP  MARKET.— The  buyers  were 
numerous,  and  the^stock  was,  upon  the  whole,  in  excellent  con- 
dition. It  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  500  short  of  last 
year.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock  the  sheep  was  supposed  to  average 
at  the  different  rings  from  lOs.  to  15s.,  aud  in  some  instances 
30s.  above  last  year's  prices,  this  no  doubt  arising  from  the 
short  supply.  The  average  was  allowed  to  be,  np  till  one 
o'clock,  over  the  three  rings,  from  £5  to  £8.  After  that  hour, 
the  buyers  being  paTtially  supplied,  prices  went  a  liitle ;  and 
up  to  five  o'clock,  when  the  sales  were  exhausted,  the  market 
did  not  recover  itself.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  sales  : 
Mr.  Fairbairn  sold  Mr.  Thomson's,  of  the  Forest,  23  sheep ; 
amount  of  sales,  £137  2s.  6d.;  the  lowest  sheep  £3  5s.,  and 
the  highest  £21.  Mr.  Robertson,  Spriugwells,  50  sheep,  £3 
to  £7  ;  amount  of  sale,  £231  5s.  Messrs.  Rinddoch  aud  Co., 
Coteswaldes,  10  sheep,  £5  to  £15  10s. ;  atnouut  of  sale, 
£72  lOs.  Mr.  Johnstone,  Kennetside-lieads,  20  sheep; 
£2  12s.  6d.  to  £3  lOs. ;  amount,  £61.  Mr.  Nisbet,  Lambsden, 
50  sheep  ;  average,  £5  I63.  5d  ;  amount,  £291  ;  £3  10s.  to  £11. 
Mr.  Syme,  Mindrum  Mill,  22  sheep,  £2  173.  Gd.  to  £4 ; 
average,  £3  9s.  9d  ;  amount,  £41  17s.  6d. 

KERRY  (WELSH)  FAIR.— The  supply  of  stock  exhibited 
was  large  ;  sheep  in  good  condition.  Cows,  calves,  and  good 
bullocks  sold  well ;  other  sorts  scarcely  as  much  in  demand. 

KNIGHTON  FAIR  was  literally  thronged  with  sheep. 
The  new  market,  which  holds  something  like  10,000,  was  filled 
completely ;  in  fact,  several  pens  had  to  be  erected  in  the 
streets.  In  the  horse  market  we  had  a  very  fair  show,  but  not 
so  many  as  at  last  fair.  Some  uoble  specimens  of  bullocks 
were  shown,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  cows ;  in  fact, 
there  was  more  stock  than  there  had  previously  been  since  its 
formation.     Shetp  sold  rather  lower  than  last  month. 

LUTTERWORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of  fat 
and  store  cattle,  all  of  which  met  with  a  ready  sale,  at  very  good 
prices.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  somewhat  less  than  usual, 
aud  we  are  told  that  none  remained  unsold.  The  number  of 
horses  aud  ponies  was  somewhat  more  tliau  we  nave  seen  on 
previous  occasions,  and  most  of  them  were  eagerly  purchased 
at  good  prices. 

MALDON  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  stock,  there  being 
considerably  more  than  last  year.  Of  beasts,  there  were  Here- 
fords,  Scotch  runts  and  Welsh  beasts,  and  a  few  DevouB.    Of 
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sheep  a  large  number  were  penned.  Of  horses,  IMessrs.  Fair- 
bead,  Keys,  and  Dowsett,  produced  some  line  animals.  Up  to 
three  o'clock  very  few  sales  were  apparently  made  in  any  kind 
of  stock,  which  was  attributed  to  the  hi<fh  prices  asked  for 
everything.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  greater  activity 
was  evinced,  and  a  great  deal  of  stock  changed  hands.  Very 
high  prices  were  asked  for  horses ;  and  for  one  pair  as  much  as 
eighty  guineas  was  required. 

MASHAM  FAIR. — The  supply  of  fat  sheep  was  good,  but 
buyers  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  years,  and  the  pre- 
vaihug  high  prices  caused  sales  to  be  slowly  effected.  Mutton, 
6id.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Mr.  John  Lightfoot,  lloRe  ;  Mr.  Matthew 
Imeson,  Low  Ellington  j  and  Mr.  John  Kendall,  Watreu 
House,  each  showed  a  pen  of  twenty  fat  and  well-bred  shearing 
wethers,  which  were  much  admired,  and  sold  for  GOs.  each  and 
upward?.  The  show  of  lambs  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  last 
year.  They  were  iu  fair  demand  aad  well  sold.  There  was  a 
large  show  of  fat  bullocks,  the  trade  in  which  was  tolerably  ac- 
tive. Buyers  were  numerous,  and  all  were  sold  at  extreme 
rates  :  Beef,  Ts."  to  Ss.  per  stone.  Of  the  lean  kine  there  was 
about  an  average  number,  with  a  limited  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  part  remained  unsold.  The  trade  in  calvhig  beasts  was 
brisk,  and  all  nearly  changed  hands  at  good  prices. 

MOFFAT  TUP  FAIR.— The  show  of  rams  was  much 
below  the  numbers  of  last  year  in  Cheviots  and  Leicesters,  but 
especially  the  latter.  The  number  of  the  respective  classes 
were:  644  Cheviot  rams,  G5  Cheviot  tup  lambs,  88  Leicester 
rams,  66  blackfaced  rams,  and  28  tup  lambs  ;  total,  891  head. 
Last  year  1,191  were  shown.  Cheviot  rams  ranged  from  £3 
to  £5  for  the  common  run,  and  from  £6  to  £15  for  the  best 
class.  Mr.  M'Call,  Bunance,  sold  the  latter  figure  for  a  two- 
year-old.  Mr.  Paterson,  Tenona,  sold  two  two-year-olds  at  £1 0 
each.  Mr.  Welsh,  Kirkton,  sold  a  two-year-old  at  £10. 
Cheviot  tup  lambs  were  bringing  from  25s.  to  40s.,  and  black- 
faced  tups  from  SOs.  to  SOs.  The  supply  of  Ijeicesters  being 
scanty,  sales  were  readily  effected  at  £5  to  £6  for  the  best. 
Mr.  Bell,  Biggarts,  disposed  of  several  Yorkshire  tup  shear- 
lings, at  that  price — in  a  few  from  £3  to  £4. 

MORETON-IN-MARSH  FAIR.— A  large  number  of 
dealers  again  attended  ;  but  the  supply,  so  far  as  beasts  were 
concerned,  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Upwards  of  1,500 
sheep  were  penned,  and  nearly  all  sold.  Mutton  C^d.  to  7d. ; 
stock  ewes  fetched  as  high  as  483.,  and  lambs  sold  at  293.  Of 
beef  the  supply  was  not  large ;  sold  from  6jd.  to  7d.  per  lb. 
Stores  nearly  all  sold  at  good  prices. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET.— There  was  a  large  number  of 
sheep.  There  were  few  buyers,  and  sales  were  not  readily 
effected.  The  general  tendency  to  decline  in  the  prices  of 
sheep  in  southern  markets  influenced  this  market.  Many  of 
the  sheep  exhibited  to-day  left  unsold,  and  some  proceeded 
south  in  the  hope  of  making  a  better  market  at  Falkirk  or 
Braemar.  There  were  not  many  lots  of  superior  sheep  pre- 
sent, and  parties  who  went  to  the  Muir  of  Ord  to  purchase 
sheep  for  killing,  complained  that  the  lots,  for  this  purpose, 
did  not  suit  as  to  couditiou.  A  lot  of  black-faced  wedders, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Glenaich,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  on  the  Muir.  They  were  unsold,  273.  being  asked, 
and  233.  offered  :  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Castletoa  Brae- 
mar market.  The  finest  lot  of  Cheviots  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Calder,  Inverness,  from  Mrs.  Captain  Fraser,  Baldoan,  at 
208.  per  head.  Mr.  Chapman  bought  a  lot  of  ewes  at  148., 
and  a  lot  of  lambs  at  4s.  Mr.  Cameron,  Guisachau,  bought  a 
lot  of  lambs,  black-faced,  at  Ss.  6d.  Mr.  Macintyre,  Clunes, 
bought  a  lot  of  lambs,  black-faced,  at  63.  Th6ie  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle,  though  good  lots  of  crosses  were 
scarce.  The  market  was,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of 
small  lots  of  inferior  beasts,  and  buyers  could  find  few  lots 
suicable  to  take  away  to  the  southern  markets.  The  finest 
lot  of  stirks  exhibited  were  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Donald 
Home,  of  Langwell,  for  which  £12  was  asked.  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
Fodderty,  sold  a  lot  of  crosses  at  £16  I63.  A  fine  lot  of 
Caithness  crosses  were  sold  at  £14.  Mr.  Moffat  sold  a  lot 
at  £10.  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Munro  a  lot  of  20  queys  at 
£7  15s.,  and  another  lot  of  26  at  £10  Ss.  Mr.  Fraser,  Muir- 
field,  purchased  a  lot  at  £11  lis.  Mr.  Cameron,  Tomcrasky, 
sold  a  lot  of  6  quarter  olds  at  £6  15a.  In  Highland  cattle 
little  was  done ;  the  demand  was  very  slow,  though  ]Mr. 
Oliver  snd  other  gentlemen  exhibited  some  very  superior  lots. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of 
fat  sheep.     Best  wether  auittoii  made  frouj  4s.  6d.  to  4?.  lOd. 


per  Slbs.,  and  fat  ewes  43,  to  4s.  4d.  Of  fat  beef  there  was  a 
good  show,  with  rather  a  dull  sale  at  from  43.  to  4s.  Cd. 
There  was  an  immense  number  of  store  sheep,  lambs,  &c.,  and 
good  selected  lots  sold  readily  at  about  former  prices.  Store 
beasts  were  in  rather  limited  supply,  and  consisted  of  Devous, 
Welsh,  and  home-brcds,  with  a  few  Herefords.  Most  of  them 
were  sold  at  fair  prices.  Of  new  milch  cows  the  show  was 
good,  with  plenty  of  buyers,  and  a  great  many  were  sold, 
prices  ranging  from  12/.  to  10/.  There  was  a  fair  supply  of 
all  descriptions  of  horses,  including  some  very  useful  animals, 
and  a  good  business  was  done. 

OSWESTRY  FAIR  was  but  thinly  attended  with  stock  of 
every  kind.  Buyers  were  numerous,  consequently  a  sharp  sale 
was  effected,  pigs  commanding  a  good  price.  Beef  made  GJd. 
to  7d.,  and  mutton  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

PENRITH  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  was  well  sup- 
plied with  sheep  and  cattle  j  the  latter  in  A'cry  middling  con- 
dition. There  was  a  slow  demand,  aud  to  effect  sales  the 
prices  of  the  last  fortnight  were  submitted  to,  at  which  a 
clearance  was  effected.  Pigs  were  sold  in  our  market  last  week 
at  63.  a-head  reduction  from  former  rates,  viz.,  143.  to  20s. 
47  cart-loads  were  shown, 

WESTON  ZOYLAND  FAIR  (one  of  the  best  heifer  fairs 
in  Somerset). — The  attendance  of  dealers  was  astounding.  It 
was  computed  that  if  all  the  bullocks  had  been  divided  amongst 
all  who  came  to  buy,  there  would  not  have  been  half  a  bullock 
a-piece.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  top  price 
waa  realized — nothing  under  12s.  a  score. 

WILTON  (ST.  GILES')  FAIR.— The  number  was  rather 
large,  there  being  upwards  of  100,000  penned.  The  trade  for 
all  descriptions  was  by  no  means  fast,  but  still  there  was  a 
small  advance  upon  the  late  fairs,  and  a  good  clearance  was 
effected,  leaving  but  few  lots  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 
Wethers  fetched  from  SOs.  to  403.,  ewes  263.  to  .36s.,  and 
lambs  from  I83.  to  28.s.  Some  prime  lots  at  much  higher 
prices.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  prizes  were  awarded  by 
Messrs.  Futcher,  Hart,  and  Phillips  : — 1st  prize,  for  the  best 
pen  of  100  ewes,  to  Mr.  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge  Farm, 
wliich  sold  at  51s.  per  head;  2nd  prize,  for  the  best  pcu  of 
100  wether  lambs,  to  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  Chilmark,  which 
fetched  40s.  per  head.  The  highest  prize  for  wethers  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  James  Raxworthy,  of  Codford,  which  fetched 
533.  per  head.  The  ram  fair  was  about  the  usual  quantity, 
and  rams  sold  and  let  readily  at  good  prices.  The  cattle  fair 
was  about  as  usual,  and  sold  well.  The  show  of  implements 
was  considered  to  be  very  good.  The  horse  fair  was  also  well 
supplied,  good  ones  selling  at  higher  prices. 

WOECESTER  GREAT  ANNUAL  HOP,  CHEESE, 
AND  CATTLE  FAIR.— This  great  annual  fair  for  the  sale 
of  hops,  cheese,  and  agricultural  stock  came  off  on  Friday. 
The  hop  fair,  which  is  usually  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  business,  was  small,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  hops  this 
year  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  Only  about  200 
pockets  of  new  hops  were  broiight  in  by  tlie  planters,  of 
which  59  pockets  only  have  passed  the  public  scales,  the  prices 
ranging  from  783.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  The  market  was  well  at- 
tended by  purchasers  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  would  have  been  cleared  off  but 
for  the  high  prices  demanded.  The  quality  generally  is  good 
for  first  pickings,  aud  well  managed,  but  all  complain  that 
they  come  down  much  lighter  than  was  expected,  and  the 
duty  for  the  district  is  not  likely  to  exceed  £7,000. 
Yearlings  are  in  better  demand,  and  the  prices  have  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Of  cattle  there  was  but  a  short  supply.  Cows 
and  calves  (very  scarce)  sold  at  15/.  to  16/.,  barrens  12/.  to 
16/.  The  average  about  6^d.  per  lb.,  with  a  dull  sale.  Nearly 
6,000  sheep  were  penned,  but  many  went  back  unsold  ;  prices 
6^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Store  ewes  sold  at  21.  a  head,  aud  others 
at  35s.  to  45?.  A  good  show  of  rams  of  the  Cotswold  aud 
other  breeds.  Fat  pigs  were  scarce,  but  stores  were  plentiful. 
Horses  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the  class  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Nags  were  but  indifferent,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  "  screws"  and  roarers  in  the  market.  The  cheese 
market  has  considerably  fallen  off  of  late  years,  the  practice 
becoming  prevalent  of  dealers  buying  up  the  stocks  direct  from 
the  dairymen  at  their  homes.  Most  of  the  cheese  pitched  in 
the  market  was  from  dealers.  Prices  good— best,  60s.  to  66s., 
two-meal,  403.  to  42s.,  and  skim  28s.  to  353.  per  cwt.  The 
pleasure  fair  was  abundantly  supplied,  and  the  demand  good. 
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REVIEW  OP  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

DURING   THE   MONTH    OF    SEPTEMBER. 


So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  important 
period  of  harvest-time  may  be   considered   over, 
with  a  more  favourable  result  than  once  expected  ; 
though  the  fear  of  sprouting,  when  the  weather 
was  unsettled,  occasioned  too  much  hurry  in  stack- 
ing, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  so 
impaired  in  condition  that  it  cannot  be  used  with- 
out an  admixture  of  old  foreign,  the  little  Enghsh 
left  over  being  quite  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  actual  damage  by  sprouting  appears  to  be  but 
a  moderate  per-centage,  and,  as  the  imports  have 
been  liberal,  and  the  American  crop  is  fine  and  dry, 
the  farmer  will  suffer  more  in  price  than  the  public 
in  the  quality  of  the  loaf.     The  northern  harvest  is 
not  yet  complete,  a  prevalence  of  wet  obtaining  in 
Scotland  when  it  was  fine  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Great  Britain ;   nor  has  Ireland  yet  finished  her 
gatherings,  the  western  provinces  having  still  much 
corn  in  the  fields.     The  reduced  temperature,  how- 
ever, will  considerably  lessen  the  danger  of  vege- 
tating.    Potatoes,   too,   which   once   promised  so 
fair,  have  partially  yielded  to  wet  weather  ;  and  the 
late-sown  pieces  in  cold  soils  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  shown  a  considerable  increase  of  disease. 
With  about  an  average  crop,  therefore,  an  average 
importation  seems  necessary,  and  low  prices  appear 
improbable,  as  the  markets  in  France  are  rising,  as 
well  as  those  in  America,  and  the  Prussian  ports 
are  now  at  such  a  range  as  to  almost  prohibit  ex- 
ports.    In  Finland,  too,  this  is  actually  the  case ; 
while  the  Peninsula  is  making  a  weekly  demand  on 
our   stores.     Fluctuations   in  price  have   charac- 
terized the  past  month  as  well  as  its  predecessor, 
the  first  fortnight  exhibiting  a  course  of  decline, 
partially  recovered  in  the  last,  though  the  balance 
has  been  against  prices  about  5s.  per  qr.  on  the 
best  samples,  and  3s.  more  on  inferior  descriptions. 
The  first  Monday  of  the  London  market  opened 
with  liberal  supplies  of  foreign  wheat,  principally 
from  Russia,  and  a  fair  portion  of  English.     The 
morning's  samples  from  Kent  and  Essex  were  also 
plentiful,  chiefly  new,  and  the  weather  being  fine, 
a  serious  fall  ensued;  the  best  qualities  obtaining 
about  4s.  less  money,  and  the  worst  selling  with 
difficulty  at  a  reduction  of  7s.  per  qr. ;  good  quali- 
ties of  old  yielding  in  price  at  a  proportionate  re- 
duction, and  foreign  being  totally  neglected.     The 
country  markets  all  gave  way ;  Hull,  which  sub- 
mitted the  least,  quoting  3s.  to  4s.  less,  with  a  fair 
demand ;  while  many,  as  Birmingham,  Leicester, 


Derby,  and  Wakefield,  made  the  fall  10s.  to  12s. 
per  qr.  on  new  wheat,  Liverpool,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  fell  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  70lbs.,  the  greatest 
reduction  being  on  new  Irish  samples.  London, 
also,  at  the  Friday's  market,  was  looking  for  a 
farther  serious  abatement,  factors  not  being  able 
to  quit  their  samples. 

The  second  Monday  fully  realized  the  fears 
of  holders,  there  being  an  accumulation  of  English 
through  the  previous  week,  though  foreign  arrivals 
were  but  moderate,  as  was  the  case  with  the  morn- 
ing's supply  from  the  near  counties.  Under  the 
prevailing  influence,  the  best  samples  did  not  ob- 
tain within  5s.  of  the  previous  Monday's  rates ; 
while  inferior  and  out-of-condition  were  quoted  Cs. 
to  8s.  cheaper,  with  difficulty  in  clearing,  some 
portion  being  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Samples  of  old,  as  well  foreign  as  English, 
participated  in  the  decline,  though  not  to  an  equal 
extent.  The  country  markets  again  responded  to 
this  report,  but  not  fully.  Birmingham  was  rather 
looking  up  from  the  previous  depression,  as  well 
as  Hull.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  4s.  to  5s. 
down.  The  decline  at  Boston  was  only  Is.,  with  a 
brisk  sale.  Liverjiool,  however,  exceeded  the 
London  decline  in  her  first  report,  making  the  fall 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  70lb.,  but  recovering  partly 
from  it  on  Friday,  by  2d.  per  bushel  of  70lb.  The 
town  trade  showed  some  improvement  on  that  day, 
from  the  limited  quantity  on  show. 

The  third  Monday,  on  small  supplies,  both 
foreign  and  English,  exhibited  a  reaction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  though  the  few  samples 
from  Kent  and  Essex  were  of  inferior  quality.  The 
previous  reduction  also  brought  up  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  country  buyers,  whose  inquiries  were  in 
favour  of  low  Russian  wheat  for  mixing;  and, 
accordingly,  a  smart  business  was  effected,  at  full 
prices.  The  upward  movement  went  through 
the  coHntry;  and  every  market  was  more  or  less 
improved,  the  lowest  advance  in  any  important  place 
being  2s.  to  3s.,  and  the  highest  being  5s.  ;  Liver- 
pool, in  the  course  of  both  markets,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  selling  at  3d.  to  6d.  per  70lbs. 
increase,  fine  new  American  realising  the  greatest 
advance. 

The  fourth  Monday — without  heavy  supplies  in 
general,  and  with  but  a  moderate  show  from  Kent 
and  Essex — found  a  change,  millers  and  buyers 
for  seed  limiting  their  operations  to  the  purchase  of 
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the  few  really  flue  samples  that  apjieared,  while  all 
below  this  description  hung  on  hand,  though 
factors  would  have  readily  conceded  an  abatement 
of  2s. ;  the  week  closing  without  any  further  altera- 
tion. But  country  advices  were  generally  dull,  and, 
on  an  average,  might  be  quoted  2s.  to  3s.  below 
the  previous  week ;  Liverpool  finding  a  fair  trade 
on  Tuesday  at  a  decline  of  3d.  per  70lbs. 

Prices  in  Scotland  have  not  been  so  fluctuating, 
their  reaping  time  not  having  commenced  so  early, 
and  stocks  being  small  when  the  Enghsh  markets 
were  falling ;  while  the  late  unpropitious  weather 
has  sustained  the  value  of  fine  old  and  new  Ameri- 
can wheat.  The  Irish  market,  also,  though  bare 
till  recently,  did  not  exhibit  such  changes,  though 
both  countries  have  been  in  partial  sympathy  with 
England. 

The  state  of  the  foreign  markets   have  been  far 
steadier :  white  Polish,  at  Stettin,  brought  G5s. ;  red, 
for  spring  delivery,  was  558.  per  qr.  Among  foreign 
ports,  perhaps  Hambro'   has   been   most   excited ; 
but  has  since  calmed  down,  with  prices  69s.  Gd.  to 
70s.  6d.  for  good  new.     France  has  only  lately  ad- 
vanced her  prices  of  wheat,  and   that  after  a  conti- 
nental decline ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  last  advices 
from  America  that  an  enhancement  is  noted  there, 
and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  about  2s.  per  qr. — 
the   present   quotations    at     New  York   for  new 
red    \yestern   being     id.    50c.   to  id.    60 c.  per 
bush.  (51s.  6d.  to  54s.  9d.  Enghsh,  at  62lbs.  per 
bush.);  new  white,   1  d.  65  c.  to  1  d.  70  c.  (56s.  9d. 
to  58s.  6d.  Enghsh,  at  62lbs.    per  bush.) ;  white 
Canadian,  58s.  6d.  to  6ls.  per  qr.     In  the  Danube, 
new  Wallachian  wheat  has  brought  44s.  4d.,  but 
freights  are  high.     At  Alexandria  the  price  of  Saide 
wheat  rules  about  39s.     At  Odessa,  supplies  were 
accumulating,     but    good   qualities    were  scarce. 
The  foreign  importations  for  the  month  of  August 
were  large,  amounting  to  507,533  qrs.  wheat   and 
478,286  cwt.  flour.     The   London  supplies  for  the 
first  four  weeks   in   September  were  30,772    qrs. 
English,  and  63,682  qrs.  foreign  ;  which  shows  an 
increase   over  the   previous  month  of  14,225  qrs. 
home-grown,     and    a    decrease   from    abroad   of 
48,743  qrs.,  the   new   crop,  and   the  fall  ensuing, 
diminishing  the  foreign  arrivals.     The   arrivals  of 
flour   show   a   similar  result;   the   month  having 
brought  in  41,787  sacks  from  the  country,  which 
is  9,600  sks.  more  than  in  August,  and  the  foreign 
being  57,536   brls.,  which  is    21,120  brls.  and  320 
sacks  less.     The  weekly  sales  to  27th  August  were 
only  40,895 ;   the  last  were  106,353,    showing  the 
points  of  exhaustion  and  replenishment.     The   ex- 
ports  for  the   four  weeks   were  10,563  qrs. 

The  coimtry  and  foreign  flour  trade,  as  is  always 
the  case,  has  been  in  sympathy  vnth  that  of  wheat; 
but  town  millers  do   not  so  regulate  prices,  either 


in  times  of  decline  or  advance.  Though  the  coun- 
try supi)lies  have  increased  by  about  2,5oO  sacks 
weekly  over  August,  they  are  still  about  as  much 
below  those  of  June.  The  first  Monday  com- 
menced with  a  fall  of  5s.'  per  sack  on  Norfolks, 
and  Is.  to  2s.  per  barrel  on  American  ;  but 
town  samples  were  unchanged.  The  second 
Monday  noted  a  further  decline  of  2s.  on 
country  samples,  and  Is.  on  foreign  barrels, 
when  town  millers  reduced  their  top  price  from 
64s.  to  60s.,  Norfolks  ranging  at  46s.  The 
third  Monday  was  a  day  of  reaction,  country 
sorts  having  rallied  4s.  per  sack,  and  American 
being  quoted  Is.  to  2s.  higher.  On  the  fourth 
Monday  Norfolks  fell  into  disfavour,  being  reported 
as  partly  made  of  kiln-dried  wheat,  and  they  con- 
sequently fell  to  48s.  per  sack,  only  rallying  Is.  at 
the  close  of  the  week ;  but  neither  American  nor 
town- made  underwent  any  alteration — the  latter  re- 
maining at  60s.  per  sack,  which  is  just  Is.  below 
the  top  price  in  Paris. 

The  supplies  of  Enghsh  barley  during  the  past 
month  have  trebled  the  quantity  of  August ;  but 
those  from  abroad,  being  drawn  from  old  stores, 
(which  almost  everywhere  are  exhausted),  have 
been  somewhat  less.  The  Enghsh  amounted  to 
6,971  qrs.— more  than  half  being  supplied  in  the 
fourth  week  :  the  foreign  were  19,366  qrs.  During 
the  month  the  best  malting  quality  has  dropped 
fully  4s.  and  inferior  sorts  6s.  per  qr.,  the  highest 
price  commencing  at  50s.  and  closing  at  46s.  The 
bad  weather  has  greatly  reduced  the  condition  of 
the  samples,  and  fine  dry  bright  quality  must  be  in 
small  compass,  very  little  yet  coming  to  hand,  and 
the  breadth  having  greatly  given  place  to  wheat. 
The  first  Monday,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  home- 
grown barley  and  a  fair  arrival  of  foreign,  was  dull 
for  all  kinds,  without  change  of  quotations.  The 
second  Monday,  though  still  with  insignificant 
English  arrivals,  and  very  limited  foreign,  noted  a 
decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  which  fall  was  re- 
peated on  the  third  Monday  for  both  malting  and 
other  kinds  ;  and  a  similar  reduction  was  noted  on 
the  fourth  Monday  for  secondary  and  low  foreign, 
which  now  having  descended  to  a  parity  with  oats, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  much  lower,  especially  as 
in  all  the  Baltic  ports,  Russia  itself  included,  rates 
are  comparatively  high,  though  much  advance  can 
scarcely  be  expected  from  the  relatively  low  price 
of  Indian  corn,  which  daily  increases  in  favour. 

Old  malt  has  neither  been  affected  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  barley,  stocks  being  very  limited,  and  prices 
throughout  the  month  have  not  varied,  though 
little  business  has  been  passing ;  840  qrs.,  how- 
ever, have  been  exported. 

Oats,  also,  all  through  September  have  main- 
tained an  even  course— every  successive  Monday 
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bringing  its  report  of  unchanged  rates;  the  Russian 
supphes,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  being  more 
liberally  furnished  with  samples  of  the  new  crop, 
having  kept  prices  where  they  were  ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  foreign  arrivals  have  been  very  mode- 
rate, not  reaching  to  half  those  of  Avigust — the 
total  being  58,163  qrs. :  the  Irish  only  8,789  qrs., 
which  scarcely  varies  from  August  by  a  fraction— 
the  supply  "of  English  new,  though  still  hght, 
rising  to  5,182  qrs.,  half  of  which  arrived  in  the 
fourth  week.  The  Irish  markets  not  yet  shaping 
then-  course  to  English  quotations,  large  supplies 
at  present  are  hardly  to  be  expected  thence,  or  from 
any  foreign  ports  excepting  Holland. 

Beans  show  a  great  falling  off,  both  in  English 
and  foreign  arrivals ;  the  latter  were  expected  to  be 
short,  in  consequence  of  the  long  time  taken  in 
the  clearing  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  in  Egypt, 
which  prevented  any  craft  reaching  Alexandria. 
The  new  produce  now  arriving  plentifully,  trade 
will  resume  its  course  ;  but  at  present  the  rates  are 
too  high,  the  quotations  being  30s.  3d.  per  qr. 
Samples  of  English  new  are  very  sound  this  season, 
and  when  the  ordinary  period  of  large  consump- 
tion begins — unless  we  have  large  Egyptian  arrivals 
— prices  may  go  higher.  Through  the  month  quo- 
tations have  been  hrm,  but  not  dearer.  The  Eng- 
lish supply  has  been  only  854  qrs.,  and  the  foreign 
835  qrs. 

Peas  have  been  more  plentiful,  our  own 
growth  being  1,112,  and  the  foreign  2,997  qrs., 
which,  however,  were  nearly  all  white,  and  princi- 
pally from  Canada.  This  source  of  supply  being 
scarcely  looked  for,  has  rather  increased  the  dul- 
ness  in  the  sale  of  white  boilers,  and  somewhat 
reduced  prices,  say  Is.  to  2s.,  have  been  taken ;  but 
those  for  pig  feed  have  been  well  sustained. 

Linseed,  with  some  help  from  Russia,  has 
scarcely  found  the  imports  equal  to  the  demand, 
foreign  exports  and  the  home  consumption  of  oil 
and  cake  being  liberal,  and  all  have  contributed  to 
a  further  enhancement  of  its  value,  the  third  and 
fourth  Mondays  making  together  an  advance  of 
3s.  per  qr.,  with  some  improvement  in  cakes  ;  nor 
does  there  seem  any  immediate  probability  of  prices 
receding,  the  crop  in  Southern  Russia  being 
short,  and  in  the  more  northerly  parts  backward 
and  critical,  necessarily  preventing  any  liberal  ship- 
ments before  the  setting  in  of  frost.  Canary  has 
advanced  about  4s.,  the  rise  taking  place  as  the 
month  closed.  White  mustard-seed,  which  was 
reduced  to  10s.  per  bush,  by  the  first  reserve  of 
crushers,  has  since  risen  to  12s. ;  but  the  sale  has 
been  checked  by  the  advance ;  the  crops  being  short 
was  the  reason  for  the  rise.  Winter  tares,  after 
much  neglect,  have  found  a  brisk  demand  at  6s.  to 
6s.  Gd.  per  bush.,  and  even  more  is  now  demanded. 
Hempseed  has  maintained  its  value.  Different 
opinions  prevail  as  to  the  probable  turn  out  of  the 
crop  of  English  cloverseed,  and  large  heads  have 
certainly  appeared  on  the  plants,  indicating  plenty ; 
but  we  fear  the  early  frosts  have  done  some  mis- 
chief, and  that  our  chief  dependence  will,  as  usual, 
rest  on  foreign  supplies.  The  French  crop  of  red 
is  said  not  to  be  plentiful;  white  is  too  high-priced 
yet  in  Hambro'  and  Holland  for  speculation  before 
the  season  here;  trefoil  is  mostly  in  growers'  hands. 


who  must  not  expect  last  year's  prices.  In  rapeseed, 
carraway,  coriander,  and  other  seeds,  a  moderate 
business  has  been  passing  at  full  rates,  the  general 
crop  of  seeds  being  considered  rather  deficient. 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

For  the  last  Six  Weeks 

Wheat. 

Barley.,  Oats.    Rye. 

Beans 

Feas. 

Week  Ending: 

s.    d. 

3.    d. 

8.     d. 

3. 

d. 

3.    d. 

a.    d- 

Aug.    9,  1856.. 

76     0 

43     3 

27     1 

46 

4 

45     9 

42  10 

Aug.  16,  1856.. 

71     0 

43     7 

26     3 

44 

3 

44     4 

39     0 

Aug.  23,  185 6.. 

68    9 

44    7 

27  11 

43 

8 

44    8 

38  11 

Aug.  30,  1856.. 

70    8 

45     1 

27    0 

44 

1 

45    4 

39  11 

Sept.    6,  1856.. 

73    2 

47    6 

27    4 

43 

1 

45     5 

40    9 

Sept.  13,  1856.. 

69     6 

46     8 

25  10 

43 

9 

45     4 

41     0 

Aggregate  average 

of  last  six  weeks 

71     6 

45     1 

26  11 

44 

2 

45     2 

40    5 

Comparative  avge. 

same  time  last  year 

75    2 

34    9 

28    7 

44 

1 

47     1 

41     4 

Duties 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1 

0 

1     0 

1     0 

HOP    MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Sept  22. 
During  the  past  week  the  trade  has  been  active  for  Kent 
and  Sussex  Hops,  the  quality  and  conditiou  of  which  have  con- 
siderably improved  since  the  first  arrivals.    The  market  to-day 
is  firm,  and  prices  steady,  at  about  the  annexed  quotations : — 

Mid  and  East  Kents 75s.,  90s.  to  100s. 

maid  of  Rents 65s.,  80s.  „    84s. 

Sussex 63s.,   70s.  „     80s. 

Duty,  £245,000. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

Monday,  Sept.  22. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  picked  samples  of  Potatoes,  at 
from  84s.  to  90s.  per  ton.     All  other  kinds  are  dull,  at  from 
709.  to  803.  per  ton.    The  arrivals  continue  good,  and  most  of 
the  samples  are  iu  fair  condition. 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Sept.  22. 
la  the  past  week  we  had  an  improvemeut  in  the  Butter 
trade,  but  which  seems  lost  tc-day. 

Dorset,fine 114s.  to  116s.  jser  cwt. 

Bo.  middling 102s.  fo  106s.     „ 

Devons 108s.  <o  110s.     „ 

Fresh  10s.  to     135.  fer  do, 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
This  Day. — Several  parcels  of  English  wool  have  changed 
hands  since  our  last  report,  for  shipment  to  the  continent,  at 
very  full  prices.  The  amount  of  business  doing  in  all  kinds 
for  home  use  ia  but  moderate.  Holders  generally  are  firm, 
and  the  quotations  are  well  supported.  The  supplies  are 
limited. 

Per    lb.  Per  Pack  of  2401b. 

s.    d.      s.    d.        £     s.        £     s. 

Downtegs 1    4    <o  1     5^      16    0  <o  17  10 

Half-bred  do   13—14^      15     0—1610 

Voivneives 1     3    —  1     4^       15     0  —  16  10 

Kent  fleeces 11—13         13     0  —  15     0 

Combing  skin 0  10    —  1     3^       10     0  —  15  10 

Flannel  ivool 1     0    —1     4        12    0  —  16    0 

Blanket  wool 08— Oil  80—  110 

Leicester  fleeces  ....      11—13        13     0—  15     0 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Sept.  20. 
Scotch  Wool. — There  is  a  better  feeling  for  Laid  High- 
land Wool,  and  a  fair  business  has  been  done  at  prices  in 
favour  of  the  sellers.  White  Highland  is  still  inquired  for, 
and  commands  full  rates.  Cheviots  and  Crossed  are  still  in 
less  request,  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
dealers,  had  supplied  thetuaelves  at  the  clip. 

Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  246,  Strand,  London. 
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PLATE  I. 
ZOUAVE;    A  Devon  Bull. 

THE     PROPERTY     OF     HIS     ROYAL     HIGHNESS     PRINCE     ALBERT, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  Sovereigns— as  the  best  yearling  Devon  bull—was  awarded  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England's  Meeting  at  Chelmsford,  1856. 

Zouave,  bred  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Exeter,  was  calved  in  October,  1854.  He  is  by 
Abdel-Kader  (134  in  the  Devon  Herd  Book),  his  dam  Heartsease  (219)  by  Earl  of  Exeter  (38), 
grandsire  Baronet  (6)  —  Violet  (466)  by  Quartley's  Prince  of  Wales  (105),  —  Roundhead,  by 
Forester  (46). 

In  addition  to  the  first  prize  as  a  yearling  at  Chelmsford,  Zouave  had  also,  the  year  previous,  taken 
the  first  place  as  the  best  Devon  calf  at  the  Carlisle  Show  of  the  National  Society. 

Zouave  is  quite  a  first-class  animal.  His  countenance  is  very  mild  and  pleasing  ;  his  chest,  brisket, 
flank,  and  under  parts  excellent ;  his  hips,  loins,  thighs,  tuts,  and  twist  all  good  and  full ;  his  back  is 
straight  and  level;  his  chine,  perhaps,  too  narrow;  and  his  horns  wide.  Altogether,  however,  he 
possesses  beautifully  symmetrical  proportions,  with  a  capital  quality  of  flesh,  and  softness  of  skin. 


PLATE  II. 
SAUCEBOX;     Winner   of    the    St.    Leger,    1855. 

Saucebox,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stebbing  in  1852,  was  got  by  St.  Lawrence,  out 
of  Priscilla  Tomboy,  by  Tomboy,  her  dam  Catalani,  by  Tiger— Wilna,  by  Smolensko. 

St.  Lawrence,  bred  in  Ireland  in  1837,  is  by  Skylark  or  Lapwing,  out  of  Ellen,  by  Blacklock. 
During  the  two  or  three  years  he  has  had  any  trial  as  a  stud  horse  he  has  claimed  the  following 
winners :— Ben  Neder,  Ethelbald,  Grimalkin,  Saquenay,  Surprise,  St.  Spiro,  Saucebox,  Thames  Ditton, 
and  Whitenose.     We  saw  him  in  Yorkshire  last  summer,  looking  still  fresh  and  well. 

Priscilla  Tomboy,  bred  by  Mr.  Kitching  in  1839,  had  a  dead  foal  to  Gilbert  Gurney  in  1850,  was 
barren  in  1851,  and  dropped  Saucebox  in  1852.  She  died  the  day  after  foahng,  and  the  St.  Leger 
winner  was  brought  up  by  hand. 

Saucebox  is  a  bright  bay  horse,  standing  fifteen  hands  an  inch  and  a-half  high.  He  has  a  lean 
blood-like  head,  and  rather  short  neck— is  not  over  deep  in  his  girth,  but  has  a  good  back,  muscular 
quarters  and  thighs,  with  very  clean  sound  hocks  and  knees.  He  has  small  arras,  and  is  not  over  large 
in  the  bone.  Altogether,  a  neat  wiry  shortish  horse,  with  no  great  style  about  him,  but  with  the  especial 
recommendation  of  being  able  to  rattle  like  a  shot  over  hard  ground.  He  has  no  white  beyond  a  star 
in  the  forehead. 
OLD  SERIES.]  B  B  [VOI/.  XLV.— No.  5. 
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THE      FOOD      OF     DAIRY      COWB. 


BY     CUTHBERT     W.     JOHNSON^     ESQ.,     F.R.S. 


In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Nevv'  Forest,  the  condition 
of  the  cows  which  are  there  depastured  seemed 
siiggestive  of  more  than  one  useful  consideration. 
Of  many  of  the  httle  herds  which  are  wandering  in 
these  lovely  wooded  glades,  chiefly  of  the  Jersey 
or  half-bred  Jersey  breed,  it  is  gratifying  to 
speak.  Their  condition,  v/hen  I  met  them  in 
October,  was  excellent ;  their  owners  were  evidently 
well  aware  of  the  old  farmer's  axiom,  that  "the 
best-fed  cow  pays  the  best;"  they,  however,  in 
these  cases,  had  not  relied  upon  the  shoi't  close-fed 
herbage  of  the  forest ;  they  were  housed  at  night — 
they  had  a  supper— and  a  breakfast  before  they 
were  again  turned  on  to  the  open  forest.  But  then 
there  were  many  other  little  lots  of  cows,  of  whose 
appearance  a  widely  different  report  must  be 
rendered ;  these  were  allowed  to  remain  out  all 
night,  either  in  fields  or  in  open  yards,  exposed  to 
the  damp  air,  and  resting  on  ground  saturated  with 
moisture,  and,  as  regards  their  food,  subsisting  on 
a  herbage  far  too  close  for  cows.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  evidenced  not  only  by  their  appear- 
ance, but  by  the  avidity  with  which  they  browsed 
on  the  woodland  shrubs,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  fed  on  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees,  which  ever  and  anon  the  wind  gathered  in  its 
little  eddies.  The  appearance  of  these  cows,  in 
short,  was  that  of  all  neglected  stock — coats  rough, 
staring,  and  dirty;  backs  sunken;  growth  of  the 
young  stunted.  Such  appearances  as  these,  I  felt, 
were  too  common  in  all  those  districts  where  the 
true  economy  of  cow-keeping  is  either  little  under- 
stood, or,  owing  to  the  want  of  energy  or  capital  in 
the  little  stock-owner,  not  carefully  practised ;  and 
it  was  with  these  convictions  that  I  resolved  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  valuable 
magazine  to  the  subject,  more  especially  as  a  recent 
paper,  by  an  enlightened  Yorkshire  farmer,  has 
detailed  the  result  of  some  long-continued  trials  on 
the  better  feeding  of  milch  cows,  which  can  hardly 
be  too  generally  known.  The  great  fact  that,  in 
far  too  many  cases,  the  food  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
unequal  to  the  supply  of  the  constituents  of  the 
milk  she  produces,  and  the  maintenance  of  her 
condition,  is  not  commonly  considered  as  carefully 
as  its  importance  deserves.  It  is  often  hardly 
suspected  that  the  under-fed  cow,  to  supply  her 
milk  vv'ilh  its  essential  constituents,  is  compelled  to 
draw  upon  her  own  stored-up  flesh  and  fat. 

Mr.  T.  Horsfall,  of  Burley,  in  the  West  Riding 


of  Yorkshire,  thus  puts  the  case  (Jour.  R.  A.  S., 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  261) : — "  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  where  the  dairy  produce  is  disposed  of  in 
new  milk,  and  where  the  aim  of  the  dairyman  is  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity,  too  frequently  with 
but  little  regard  to  quality,  it  is  their  common 
practice  to  purchase  incalving  cows  :  they  pay 
great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  cow;  they 
tell  you,  by  the  high  comparative  price  they  pay  for 
animals  well  stored  with  flesh  and  fat,  that  condition 
is  as  valuable  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  butcher ; 
they  look  upon  these  stores  as  materials  which  serve 
their  purpose;  they  supply  these  cows  with  food 
more  adapted  to  induce  quantity  than  quality ;  they, 
in  fact,  pay  httle  regard  to  the  condition  of  the. 
animal.  With  such  treatment  the  cow  loses  in 
condition  during  the  process  of  milking,  and  when 
no  longer  profitable,  is  sold  to  purchasers  in  farm- 
ing districts,  where  food  is  cheaper,  to  be  fattened, 
or  otherwise  replenished  for  the  use  of  the  dairy 
keeper.  We  thus  find  a  disposition  in  the  cow  to 
apply  the  aliment  of  her  food  to  her  milk,  rather 
than  lay  on  flesh  or  fat ;  for  not  only  are  the 
elements  of  her  food  diverted  to  this  purpose,  but 
to  all  appearance  her  accumulated  stores  of  flesh 
and  fat  are  drawn  upon,  and  converted  into 
components  of  milk,  cheese,  or  butter." 

It  was  as  to  the  best  mode  of  feeding  the  dairy 
cow,  so  that  her  condition  and  the  maximum 
supply  of  milk  might  be  maintained,  that  Mr. 
Horsfall  directed  his  valuable  enquiries ;  he  thus 
explains  one  portion  of  the  task  he  assigned 
himself: — "It  appeared  an  object  of  importance, 
and  one  which  called  for  my  particular  attention,  to 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  elements  of  food 
suited  to  the  maintenance,  and  likewise  to  the 
produce,  of  the  animal ;  and  that  if  I  omitted  to 
effect  this,  the  result  would  be  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  By  the  use  of  ordinary  farmyard 
produce  only,  I  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  my 
purpose :  turnips  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  flavour,  and  I  seek  to  avoid  them  as  food  for 
dairy  purposes.  I  use  cabbages,  kohl  rabi,  and 
mangold  wurzel,  yet  only  in  moderate  quantities. 
Of  meadow  hay  it  would  require,  beyond  the 
amount  requisite  for  the  cow,  an  addition  of  fully 
20lbs.  for  the  supply  of  the  casein  of  a  full  yield  of 
milk,  or  16  quarts ;  40lbs.  for  the  su])ply  of  oil  for 
the  butter  ;  whilst  9lbs.  seem  adequate  for  that  of 
the  phosphoric  acid.    You  cannot  then  induce  a 
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cow  to  consume  tlie  quantity  of  hay  requisite  for 
her  maintenance,  and  for  a  full  yield  of  milk  of  the 
quahty  instanced.  Though  it  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy whether  butter  is  wholly  derived  from 
vegetable  oil,  yet  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  oil 
to  the  purpose  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.  I  had 
therefore  to  seek  assistance  from  what  are  usually 
termed  artificial  feeding  substances,  and  to  select 
such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  I  was  bound  also  to  pay  regard  to  their 
comparative  cost  with  a  view  to  profit.  I  have 
omitted,"  he  continues,  "  all  reference  to  the  heat- 
supplying  elements ;  starch,  sugar,  &c.  As  the 
materials  commonly  used  as  food  for  cattle  contain 
sufficient  of  these  to  effect  this  object,  under 
exposure  to  some  degree  of  cold,  I  have  a  right  to 
calculate  on  a  less  consumption  of  them  as  fuel, 
and  consequently  a  greater  surplus  for  deposit  as 
sugar,  and  probably  also  as  fat,  in  consequence  of 
my  stalls  being  kept  during  winter  at  a  temperature 
of  nearly  60°."  "With  these  preliminary  explana- 
tions, the  food  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  cows,  "  after 
having  undergone  various  modifications,  has  for 
two  seasons  consisted  of  rape-cake  olbs.,  and  bran 
2lbs.  for  each  cow,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and  shells  of  oats,  in 
equal  proportions,  to  supply  them  three  times  a 
day  with  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of 
the  materials  are  moistened  and  blended  together, 
and  after  being  well  steamed,  are  given  to  the 
animals  in  a  warm  state.  The  attendant  is  allov/ed 
lib.  to  Ijlb.  per  cow,  according  to  circumstances, 
of  bean-meal,  which  he  is  charged  to  give  to  each 
cow  in  proportion  to  the  neld  of  milk,  those  in  full 
milk  getting  2lbs.  each  per  day,  others  but  little; 
it  is  dry  and  mixed  with  the  steamed  food  on  its 
being  dealt  out  separately ;  when  this  is  eaten  up, 
green  food  is  given,  consisting  of  cabbages,  from 
October  to  December,  kohl  rabi  till  February,  and 
mangold  till  grass  time.  With  a  view  to  nicety  of 
flavour,  I  limit  the  supply  of  green  food  to  30  to 
Solbs.  per  day  for  each.  After  each  feed  4lbs.  of 
meadow  hay,  or  12lbs.  per  day,  is  given  to  each 
cow ;  they  are  allowed  water  twice  per  day  to  the 
extent  they  will  drink."  He  adds,  "  I  have  used 
malt  combs,  together  with  bran,  half  and  half, 
during  the  present  season.  Having  a  larger  stock 
than  the  year  before,  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  hay  and  less  of  roots,  I  reduced  the  allowance  of 
the  former  from  12lbs.  to  Qlbs.,  and  that  of  man- 
gold from  3Glbs.  to  28lbs.  per  day.  I  gave  also 
lib.  of  rapecake  additional  to  each,  61bs.  in  lieu  of 
3lbs.  On  this  fare,  and  with  such  changes  of  cows 
as  were  called  for,  my  peld  of  milk,  of  which  a 
register  is  kept,  ranged  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  and  January,  at 


lOO  to  1G4  quarts   per  day  from   18  cows,  being 
fully  9  quarts  per  day  from  each  cow." 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  flavour  of  the 
cake  is  not  in  the  least  perceptible  in  the  milk  or 
butter.  During  May,  the  Burley  herd  are  turned 
out  on  a  rich  pasture  near  the  homestead;  towards 
evening  they  are  again  housed  for  the  night,  when 
they  are  supplied  with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mix- 
ture, and  a  little  hay  each  morning  and  evening. 
During  June,  when  the  grasses  are  better  grown, 
mown  grass  is  given  to  them  instead  of  hay,  and 
they  are  also  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture. 
This  treatment  is  continued  till  October,  when  they 
are  again  wholly  housed. 

By  careful  monthly  weighings  of  these  cows,  the 
effect  of  the  large  supply  of  food  in  counteracting 
the  drain  upon  the  system  of  the  cows,  in  the  rich 
milk  they  produced,  was  well  contrasted.  The  cows 
yielding  12  or  16  quarts  per  day,  were  found  to 
vary  little  in  weight,  the  monthly  balance  being 
rather  to  gain;  the  cows  giving  less  than  12  quarts 
down  to  5  quarts  per  day,  were  found,  without  ex- 
ception, to  gain  in  weight.  This  gain,  with  an 
average  yield  of  nearly  8  quarts  per  day,  is  at  the 
rate  of  7  or  8  lbs.  per  week  each.  Then,  as  to 
another  most  important  branch  of  inquiry — the 
increase  in  the  richness  of  the  milk  produced  from 
these  carefully-fed  cows — we  learn  that  in  Germany 
the  dairy  owners  calculate  that,  upon  an  average,  14 
quarts  of  milk  yield  lib.  of  butter ;  and  this  is  about 
the  produce  from  the  dairies  in  Wharfdale.  They 
say  there,  that  each  quart  at  a  milking  represents  a 
pound  of  butter  per  week ;  thus,  a  cow  which  gives 
4  quarts  at  a  milking,  will  yield  4  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week.  In  winter  the  produce  is  lower  than  this. 
"The  cream  from  my  neighbours'  cows  (observes 
Mr.  Horsfall),  who  use  common  food  (hay,  straw, 
and  oats),  somewhat  resembles  milk  in  consistency, 
and  requires  three  or  four  hours  at  least  in  churn- 
ing. My  own  cream,  during  the  winter  season,  is 
of  the  consistency  of  paste  or  thick  treacle.  Several 
who  have  adopted  my  system,  have  reported  similar 
effects-^an  increase  in  the  quantity,  with  a  com- 
plete change  as  to  richness  of  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Simpson,  a  tenant  farmer  of  Ripley  in  Yorkshire, 
reports :  '  In  about  five  days  I  noticed  a  great 
change  in  my  milk — the  cows  yielded  2  quarts  each 
per  day  more.  But  what  surprised  me  most  was 
the  change  in  the  quality  ;  instead  of  poor  winter 
cream  and  butter,  they  assumed  the  appearance 
and  character  of  rich  summer  produce  :  it  only 
required  20  minutes'  churning  instead  of  two  or 
three  hours'." 

The  quantity  of  butter  yielded  by  the  milk  pro- 
duced under  Mr.  Horsfall's  mode  of  feeding,  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  especially  when  we 
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consider  that  the  average  daily  produce  of  milk  in 
England  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  8  or  9 
quarts,  and  that  each  quart  yields  about  an  ounce 
of  butter.  From  cream,  the  average  produce  of 
butter  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  9  ounces  per 
quart. 

Under  the  high  careful  feeding  at  Burley,  the 
produce  has  varied  from  24  to  27}  ounces  from  IG 
quarts  of  milk  ;  "I  therefore  (concludes  Mr.  Hors- 
fall)  assume  in  my  calculation  16  quarts  of  milk  as 
yielding  a  roll  (25  ounces)  of  butter."  We  see,  then, 
that  by  the  feeding  system  adopted  at  Burley  Hall, 
not  only  is  the  quantity  of  milk  considerably 
increased,  but  that  the  amount  of  butter  it  contains 
is  also  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  so 
that  a  cow  which,  under  the  ordinary  management, 
yields  (say)  4  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  will,  when 
fed  on  the  Burley  system,  produce  6  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  results  of  such  careful  high  feeding  on  the 
produce  of  grass  in  the  rich  pastures  at  Burley  is 
most  satisfactory.  As  might  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated, they  are  tending  to  increased  fertility; 
*'  their  improvement  in  condition  is  apparent." 

These  are  facts  not  only  most  important  for  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  country  at  large ;  for  if  by  any 
improved  mode  of  management,  only  a  small  addi- 


tion can  be  made  to  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
by  the  376,713  cows  which  were,  in  1854,  either 
enumerated  or  estimated  to  be  possessed  by  the  far- 
mers of  England  and  Wales,  the  aggregate  increase 
would  be  equal  to  a  very  large  amount  of  butter. 
An  average  increase  of  one  pound  per  week  from 
each  cow,  would  be  equal  to,  say,  160  tons  of 
butter  in  every  week,  or  8,320  tons  per  annum — 
an  amount  equal  to  about  two-fifths  of  all  imports 
of  foreign  butter  in  1855.  The  inquiry,  therefore, 
is  most  interesting  in  every  point  of  view :  it  is 
one,  howerer,  to  which  but  little  exact  attention 
has  hitherto  been  paid,  and  in  consequence  we  need 
hardly  feel  surprised  at  the  vagueness  of  our  con- 
clusions. It  is  true  that  the  use  of  oilcake  and 
of  bean  meal  is  common  in  many  English  dairying 
districts,  but  the  true  objects  with  which  these 
substances  are  used  has  never  been  till  now  clearly 
shown  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist,  or  the  results  so 
certainly  traced  by  the  weighing  machine.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  advances  made  by  the  owners 
of  live  stock  during  the  present  century,  in  their 
fattening,  and  in  their  other  good  meat-producing 
qualities,  and  it  would  now  seem  that  similar 
advances  are  likely  to  be  generally  made  in  the 
productiveness  of  our  dairy  farms. 


THIN    SOWING. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Sons, 
of  Maldou,  specimens  of  different  grain  in  the 
straw  (wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  grown  by  them,  with  a 
request  that  we  would  examine  them.  They  are  in- 
tended to  shew  the  effect  of  their  system  of  thin 
sowing,  and  of  more  care  than  is  usually  experienced 
in  the  cultivation.  The  specimens  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  well  qualified  to  examine  them 
minutely,  and  to  report  upon  them,  and  we  now  give 
below  the  results,  with  all  the  details  connected  with 
the  several  parcels;  and  without  pledging  ourselves 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  applicability  of  the 
system  upon  a  broad  scale,  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  those  results  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  pi'actical  men,  and  a  rigid  enquiry  how  far  the  sys- 
tem of  thin  and  careful  sowing  or  planting  of  cereals 
is  capable  of  being  carried  out  generally  under  the 
])rosent  course  of  husbandry.  It  is  certain  that  the 
application  of  steam  machinery  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  will  very  soon  libei'ate  a  vast  amoimt 
of  the  labour  at  present  engi-ossed ;  and  the  question 
is  worthy  of  being  entertained,  whether  a  portion  of 
this  labour  could  be  better  employed  than  in  a  more 
careful  attention  to  the  deposition  of  the  seed  of  cereal 
plants,  and  a  stricter  supervision  of  their  aftfr-growth. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  unquestionable 
fecundity  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  i'ar  beyond  what 
has  at  present  been  developed  by  the  conmion  course  of 


husbandry,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ques- 
tion has  not  received  that  consideration,  or  been  experi- 
mented upon  to  the  extent  it  deserves.  The  subject  of 
the  physiology  of  plants  has  never  been  a  regular  study 
with  agriculturists,  and  there  are  but  few  of  them  who 
know  anything  at  all  of  it,  beyond  those  palpable  facts 
which  the  common  operations  of  the  farm  have  dis- 
closed. Even  the  facts  thus  developed  are  but  imper- 
fectly understood;  and  the  habits  of  plants,  relating  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  sowing,  culture,  &c.,  are  made 
to  yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator,  rather 
than  suffer  them  to  involve  an  additional  expense, 
which  would  probably  be  well  covered  by  the  increased 
amount  of  produce. 

Messrs.  H.  &c  Co.  have  also  handed  us  one  of  their 
tracts  on  the  cultivation  of  cereal  plants,  exhibiting 
their  system  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  seed,  time  of 
sowing,  proportion  of  seed  required,  method  of  cul- 
ture, &c.,  the  perusal  of  which  is  calculated  to  excite 
reflection  and  enquiry  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  agriculturists.  We  have  yet  much  to 
learn  on  these  subjects,  a7id  more  to  unlearn,  before 
the  fecund  properties  of  our  cereal  plants  are  fully 
known  or  even  credited;  still  more,  before  the  means 
and  processes  by  which  they  may  be  developed,  arc 
received  and  adopted  by  the  general  body  of  agricul- 
turists. 

We  submit  the  following  statement,  without  further 
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remarks,  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  especially 
those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  for  making  simi- 
lar experiments,  and  skill  iu  calculating  the  expense, 
Sec,  attending-  them. 
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Explanations. 

"  No.  1. — Twenty  specimen  ears  of  Egyptian  -white 
whea*  as  cut  fi-om  one  stub,  growing  at  a  wide  distance 
casually  in  a  field  of  five  acres. 

"  No.  2. — Ten  ears  with  thin  straw  of  Hardy's  se- 
lected and  improved  red  wheat,  from  one  acre  trans- 
planted with  plants  sown  by  the  sparrows  in  a  stubble 
in  August,  planted  in  October  at  1  foot  apart  at  little 
more  than  i  peck  seed  per  acre. 

"  No.  3.— Four  (out  of  8)  single  roots,  240  ears,  ave- 
raging 35  each,  grown  casually  at  1  foot  apart  on 
common  ploughed  land  and  no  manure,  was  very  foul ; 


1  peck  of  seed  sown,  and  thiinicd  out  singly  quite  half, 
ratlicr  blij^htcd. 

"  No.  4. — One  hundred  ears  of  prolific  red  wheat 
transplanted  on  1  foot  square,  or  little  more  than 
3  pints  per  acre,  rather  blighted,  as  other  people's. 
Estimated  produce  6  qrs.  per  acre. 

' '  No.  5. — Two  ears  of  skinless  barley. 

"  No.  0. — One  plant  of  barley  sown  I  peck  per  acre, 
spoiled  with  the  application  of  strong  liquid  manure, 
which  caused  it  to  be  blighted. 

"  'No.  7. — One  plant  of  (Tartarian)  oats,  ^  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre.  There  are  two  grains  in  every  husk— 
twin-like." 

No.  8. — By  way  of  contrast  we  have  inspected  in 
the  same  manner,  10  ears  of  old  Norfolk  red  wheat, 
grown  at  Glandford,  which  contain  511  grains,  weigh- 
ing 11-12  oz.,  averaging  51  grains  each  ear.  The  crop 
is  estimated  at  G  qrs.  per  acre.  Quality  very  good.  All 
the  specimens  are  of  this  year's  growth. 


EXPERIMENTS      IN      SOWING      SWEDE 
TURNIPS  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

Sir, — At  Brigstock,  near  Thrapstou,  Northamptonshire, 
I  found  a  piece  of  Swede  turnips  upon  some  land  occupied 
by  Mr.  Watson  Yorke,  which  had  been  planted  at  three 
different  times  ;  the  seed  was  first  dibbled  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  the  last  week  in  April ;  the  plants  came  up  fine,  but 
the  principal  part  of  them  were  devoured  by  the  fly.  He 
then  sowed  broadcast  some  more  seed  amongst  the  plants 
left,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  second  sowing  were  again 
eaten  off  by  the  fl^^ ;  he  sowed  alhird  time  amongst  the  first 
and  second  plants  left  by  the  fly.  Some  of  the  largest 
turnips  of  the  first  growth,  which  escaped  the  fly,  weighed 
7  h  lbs,  each  ;  the  largest  of  the  second  growth  weighed  1  lb. 
10  oz. ;  and  the  largest  of  the  third  and  last  planting 
weighed  1  lb.  each  turnip,  which  proves  that  swedes  require 
a  sufficient  space,  and  the  whole  summer  to  grow  in,  to  be 
a  large  size. 

Supposing  turnips  to  be  planted  28  inches  from  row  to 
row,  and  set  out  10  inches  from  turnip  to  turnip  in  the 
row,  there  would  be,  if  planted  regularly,  22,402  turnips 
upon  an  acre,  which  at  Per  acre. 

lb.  tons.    lbs. 

1  each  turnip  would  amount  to  10 

^  ?»  ?) 

•5  »5  55 

4  „  „ 

5  5,  55 

6  „  55 
7 

Turnips  planted  one  foot  asunder,  or  one  in  a  square  foot , 
at  1  lb.  each  turnip,  would  amount  to  19  tons  8  cwt.  3  qrs. 
20  lbs.  per  acre.  It  is  plain  the  later  turnips  are  sown,  the 
thicker  they  ought  to  be  left  when  hoed. 

The  Earl  of  Aylesford  once  grew  upon  Merridon  Heath, 
near  Coventry,  when  topped,  tailed,  and  cleaned,  40  tons  of 
Swede  turnips  per  acre  upon  seven  acres,  and  36  tons  per 
acre  upon  eleven  acres.  Samuel  Arnesby. 

Brigstock, 'near  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire,  Oct,  IZtli. 
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CHURCH    HOLDINGS— THEIR    INFLUENCE    ON    AGRICULTURE. 


The  progress  of  British  agriculture  rests  by  no  means 
with  the  farmer  alone.  Manfully  as  ho  may  play  his 
part,  there  are  others  who  must  have  their  share  in  the 
good  work,  to  advance  as  we  should  do.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  other  pursuit  about  which  the  obsolete  impe- 
dimenta of  a  bygone  age  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
so  long.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  still  be 
spoken  to  as  the  first  care  of  the  State ;  but  with  us, 
however  good  in  theory,  this  is  scarcely  so  in  fact.  The 
Legislature,  which  should  be  the  first  to  encourage,  still 
delights  to  encumber  us.  We  are  allowed  yet  to  go 
hand-tied — hemmed  in  and  fenced  about  with  all  the 
curious  formula  of  feudal  times,  while  almost  every 
other  class  is  free  and  unfettered.  The  honourable 
members  for  the  agricultural  interest,  who  pat  us  so  en- 
couragingly on  the  back,  might  perchance  do  even  a 
little  more  than  this.  If  all  the  country,  as  they  tell  us, 
is  not  up  to  that  acme  of  excellence  it  should  be,  there 
may,  strange  as  it  must  sound,  be  something  beyond  the 
ignorance  or  indolence  or  apathy  of  the  farmer  to  ac- 
count for  it.  This  indolence  and  apathy  is  often  enough 
all  the  other  way ;  and  agriculture  standing  still  because 
the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  will  not  take  the  tx'ouble  to 
let  us  go  forward. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this.  It  is  from  no 
want  of  asking  or  complaining  that  we  are  still  going 
on  as  we  hava  gone.  The  burdens  on  land — the  disad- 
vantageous terms  upon  which  much  of  it  is  held — the 
positive  bar  to  permanent  improvement  which  some 
kinds  of  tenure  maintain,  are  all  very  old  stories.  Un- 
fortunately, at  least  in  some  degree,  they  are  only 
local  traditions.  Had  the  case  been  a  general  one, 
we  should  have  found  the  remedy,  long  ere  now. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  those  who  do  suffer 
should  not  be  relieved.  It  can  only  be  their  own 
fault  if  they  are  not.  The  course  open  to  them  is  very 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  very  orthodox.  They 
must  avail  themselves  of  the  national  privilege,  and 
speak  out — talk  over  their  grievances  amongst  them- 
selves, and  induce  their  great  friends  to  talk  of  them 
elsewhere.  High-flown  generalities  run  and  road  v/ell 
enough  ;  we  have  had  almost  our  share  of  them 
lately.  But  to  speak  with  effect,  and  to  be  remembered 
hereafter,  a  man  must  feel  what  he  says.  If  he  can 
only  illustrate  his  argument  with  his  own  case,  or  his 
own  neighbourhood,  the  belter  still. 

\Ye  have  had,  at  any  rate,  one  or  two  such  examples 
during  this  autumn.  Some  time  since  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  following  out  a  very  excellent 
practice,  offered  one  of  its  premiums  for  an  essay  on 
the  farming  of  Durham.  In  enumerating  the  informa- 
tion it  was  desirable  to  obtain,  the  Journal  Committee 
in  no  ways  minced  matters;  but  asked  directly,  amongst 
other  things,  for  the  cause  of  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  in  that  county.  It  is  not  so  much  our  pur- 
pose hero  to  deal  with  the  manner  in  which  this  was 


answered  by  the  essayist,  as  to  show  how  it  was  received 
in  the  district  itself.  The  county  thus  distinguished 
appears  to  have  fully  felt  the  force  of  the  compliment, 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  local  Agricultural 
Society,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Shearman,  especially 
addressed  himself  to  its  consideration.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
county  of  Durham  ?  Is  it  the  farmers,  the  landlords, 
want  of  intelligence,  of  enterprise,  or  of  capital,  that 
thus  retard  improvement  ?  Not  one  of  these  causes 
was  ever  hinted  at.  We  must  seek  for  the  evil  in 
higher  places — in  the  palaces  of  our  bishops  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  our  ministers.  To  the  one  class  we  turn  as 
the  holders  and  administrators  of  much  ill-managed 
property ;  and  to  the  other  as  having  the  power  to 
amend  what  so  palpably  requires  revision.  When  the 
editors  of  the  national  society's  organ  point  so  directly 
to  the  bad  farming  of  Durham,  their  censure  falls  not 
so  much  on  the  people  as  the  system.  The  advance  of 
agriculture  does  not  rest  here  Vi'ith  the  flirmers,  but  the 
Legislature. 

But  let  Mr.  Spearman  speak  for  himself: — "Ho 
did  not  think  he  could  introduce  the  toast  of  '  The 
Durham  Agricultural  Society '  more  appropriately 
than  by  some  observations  with  reference  to  a  subject 
which,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  demanded  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  for  its  adjustment  and  rec- 
tification. He  meant  the  question  of  the  land  held  in 
mortmain  by  our  capitular  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  the  system  of  letting  such  land  on  long 
leases.  If  they  wanted  to  invent  a  system  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  retarding  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  or  district  in  which  it  prevailed,  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  scheme  could  be  more  happily  de- 
vised to  effect  that  object  than  the  system  of  mortmain. 
Existing,  as  it  did,  to  a  most  unparalleled  extent  in 
this  county,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any 
backwardness  in  agriculture,  and  to  answer  the  re- 
proach under  which  he  regretted  to  say  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  at  present  lay.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  particulars  which  constituted  the  injurious  nature 
of  the  church  leasehold  system — they  were  patent  and 
notorious ;  and  he  was  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  injurious  character  of  the  system  generally 
had  been  '  acknowledged  of  record,'  in  legal  phrase, 
by  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  afford  tho 
remedy,  viz.,  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  In  1851 
a  bill,  which  afterwards  became  the  Act  of  the  14th  and 
15th  Vic,  c.  104,  commonly  called  the  Enfranchise- 
ment Act,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  tho 
House  of  Lords,  which  reported  '  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  tho  land  would  be  more  advantageous  to  its 
good  management,  and  to  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources, and  would  at  the  same  time  promote  the  in- 
terests of  tho  lessors  and  tho  lessees.'  And  this  Act, 
which  was  but  temporary,  having  required  amendment 
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and  continnanco,  it  was  again  referred  in  the  last 
Session  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  reported  that  *  the  system  of  fine  for  tho 
renewal  of  leases  was  an  improvident  system  to  the 
church,  as  it  left  the  lessees  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
witli  regard  to  improvements.'  ¥nder  the  Enfran- 
chisement Act,  little,  comparatively  speaking,  had 
hitherto  heen  done,  and  for  this,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, that  though  it  might  he  easy  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  foe-simple  value  of  any  given  estate,  it 
had  heen  found  by  no  means  so  easy  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  as  to  what  constituted  the  respective  in- 
terests of  tho  lessors  and  the  lessees  therein,  depending, 
as  that  did,  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  claim  of  the  lessees  to  renewal,  in  law,  in  equity,  or 
morally  considered.  On  this  point,  the  Lords  Com- 
mittee of  1851  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  and  offered 
a  recommendation  with  which  he  understood  the  lease- 
holders were  satisfied ;  and  it  having  heen  found  im- 
practicable this  Session  to  carry  through  the  Legisla- 
ture the  Act  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  amend  and 
continue  the  Enfranchisement  Act  to  1859,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  a  short  Act  for  a  year,  an  express  promise 
having  been  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners that  ad  interim  tho  recommendations  of  the 
Lords  Committee  of  1851  would  be  acted  upon.  He 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  promise  had  been 
obtained  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  three 
associations  formed  in  this  county,  namely,  at  Gates- 
head, Darlington,  and  Stockton.  A  hope  had  been  ex- 
]3ressed  by  the  Commons  Committee  that  so  much 
would  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  voluntary  enfran- 
chisement by  the  year  1859  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  compulsory  enfranchisements.  Ho 
wished  that  might  prove  so ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  he  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  expression  of  this 
hope,  which  appeared  to  him  very  like  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that,  if  voluntary  enfranchise- 
ment had  not  by  that  time  proved  efleetual,  that 
compulsory  enfranchisement  must  then  be  had  re- 
course to — an  opinion  in  which  he  perfectly  coin- 
cided." 

Tlie  above  admirable  summary  of  what  has  yet  been 
achieved  or  attempted  in  the  way  of  enfranchisement 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  out  of  the  county, 
or  we  should  not  have  quoted  it  so  readily.  Mr. 
Shearman's,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  really  good  ad- 
dresses of  the  i^resent  season.  He  speaks  earnestly  and 
practically  to  the  requirements  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ability  and  effect 
that  give  his  remarks  somethiag-  far  beyond  a  local 
value  only.  We  have  not  very  long  since  oui'selves 
dwelt  on  the  evils  of  church  holdings,  but  we  can  well 
afford  to  follow  him  a  little  further  on  this  point.  Al- 
though the  example  is  here,  too,  his  own  county,  the 
application  and  deduction  are  unfortunately  again  as 
susceptible  of  a  more  general  reading  : — '^  But  some- 
thing more  was  required  to  be  done  before  justice  could 
be  done  to  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  that  was  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  the  mortmain  estates  of  our  great 
capitular  and  ecclesiastical  establishments — a  reduction 


of  these  estates  to  such  an  amount  as  would  cover  the 
fixed  income  of  the  members  of  those  establishments. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  thought  that  the  Enfi-anchisement 
Act  to  which  he  had  referred  would  conduce  to  this  end, 
but  ho  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  would  by  no  means  be 
the  case.  By  tho  Enfranchisement  Act  equal  power 
was  given  to  the  lessees  to  buy  uji  the  interests  of  tho 
lessors,  and  ho  had  seen  a  deed  prepared  where  land 
was  conveyed  by  the  lessees  to  tho  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners with  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  He  imder- 
stood  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  intended  to 
purchase  from  the  lessees  tho  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Ryhope.  At  present  the  lessors  were  only  joint  tenants 
of  the  lessees;  but,  in  course  of  time,  by  pursuing  this 
system,  they  might  have  all  the  lands  in  their  own 
clutches.  He  was  not  there  to  exaggerate  the  injurious 
effects  of  mortmain.  He  would  not  say  that  there  was 
not  a  countervailing  advantage  in  securing  a  fit  and 
decent  provision  for  the  services  of  the  church.  Far  be  it 
from  him  to  advocate  any  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  church ;  but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  there 
ought  not  to  exist  more  mortmain  land  in  any  county 
than  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  services  they  received. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  rents  of  one  county  being  car- 
ried into  other  provinces  and  districts,  and  added  to 
poorer  benefices.  The  Commons'  committee  of  the 
last  session  had  recommended  that  '  landed  estates  suf- 
ficient to  afford  the  clear  statutory  income  of  each 
Bishop  should  be  secured  to  each  see,  and  that  the 
management  of  such  estate  should  be  in  the  Bishop  j' 
and  this  principle  is  applicable  alike  to  Deans  and 
Chapters  as  to  Bishops.  Objections  had  been  taken  to 
this  recommendation,  and  in  a  very  influential  quarter; 
but  he  must  say,  that  after  the  best  consideration  he 
was  capable  of  giving  the  subject,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  those  objections  might  l3e  answered.  He  agreed, 
therefore,  in  this  recommendation ;  and  the  more  so 
that  it  accorded  with  his  own  proposition,  that  after 
the  assignment  and  setting  apart  of  these  estates — of  so 
much,  in  short,  as  should  be  sufficient,  but  of  no  more 
than  should  be  sufficient,  to  yield  the  statutory  income 
of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter— the  re- 
mainder should  be  brought  into  the  market  and  sold 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  produce  of  such  sales 
invested  by  the  Ecclesiiistical  Commissioners  in  landed 
security  in  those  dioceses  where  augmentations  are 
required.  We  should  thus,  as  regards  our  great  epis- 
copal and  capitular  establishments,  cease  to  have  any 
mortmain  lands  in  the  county  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  yield  the  future  statutory  incomes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  establishments  ;  and  this,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  will  suffice  to  do  that  which  he  had  termed 
'Justice  to  Durham'." 

Justice  to  Durham  is  justice  to  England.  Let  this 
reproach  on  us  all  be  at  once  removed.  The  evil  is 
becoming  by  this  too  well  known  to  he  much  longer 
suffered  in  silence,  or  only  occasionally  referred  to.  The 
Durham  Society  indeed  hints  at  the  establishment  of 
some  further  association  with  this  for  its  especial  object. 
We  can  only  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  render  any 
assistance  in  our  power  by  giving  publicity  to  its  pro- 
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ceedings;  and  we  believe  the  same  spirit  would  be 
evinced  in  other  quarters.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  done  good  service  by  thus  plainly  asking 
the  cause  of  the  bad  farming  in  Durham.    Now  that 


this  cause  is  known,  let  us  all  join  heartily  in  our  en- 
deavours to  remedy  it.  The  subject,  we  repeat,  is  not 
merely  a  local  one  :  its  proper  adjustment  concerns  us 
all. 


THE    POTATO  — ITS    CONSTITUENTS    AND    DISEASES. 


As  that  peculiar  infection  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1845  has  again  assumed  a  more  aggravated  cha- 
racter, I  consider  it  justifiable  and  right  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions,  not  only  on  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  existing  attack,  but  also  upon  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  potato  itself  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
The  first  unquestionable  symptoms  were  manifested  in 
the  summer  of  1845  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the  locality — 
about  the  middle  of  July.  But  scarcely  had  the  phe- 
nomenon been  announced  ere  all  England  fell  under  its 
influence,  and  early  in  August  one  of  the  finest  plots  I 
ever  grew  in  Berkshire  became  a  victim  ;  the  leaves  and 
stems  decaying,  and  emitting  a  most  offensive  odour. 
Surprised  at  the  visitation,  some  tubers  were  raised  and 
examined,  and  of  these,  some  became  masses  of  pu- 
tridity ;  the  whole  crop,  in  fact,  was  tainted,  with  par- 
tial exceptions  only.  Suice  that  time  the  potato  crop 
has  been  more  or  less  infected,  though  in  a  decreasing 
ratio  ;  and  at  length  public  writers,  in  the  present 
spring,  congratulated  themselves  and  readers  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  potato,  and  the  return  of  its  original 
fine  taste  and  mealy  texture !  One  circumstance  of  mo- 
ment ought  not  to  be  overlooked—namely,  that  although 
the  disease  retained  possession  of  the  plants,  the  horrible 
stench  of  the  decaying  foliage,  and  the  putrescence  of 
the  tubers,  ceased  in  a  great  degree  to  prevail.  Not, 
therefore,  to  dwell  upon  by-gone  facts,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  potato,  which,  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  worse  than  it  has  been  during  six  or  seven 
years.  In  many  places  the  tubers  already  raised  have 
proved  so  bad  that  half  of  the  yield,  or  more,  is  tainted; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  upon  the  authority  of  an  Edin- 
burgh letter,  dated  26th  September,  that  there  is  "  a 
comparative  failure  of  the  potato  crop."  "  It  will  not 
be  nearly  so  great  as  in  last  year,  and  the  disease  is  far 
more  prevalent  and  virulent." 

Notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  concurrent  accounts, 
certain  it  is  that  the  supply  of  very  excellent  and  mealy 
potatoes  to  the  markets  is  abundant,  and  the  prices  mo- 
derate ;  a  bushel  may  be  purchased  at  Is.  9d.  to  2s.,  and 
had  the  crop  proved  secure,  the  winter,  or  latest  crops, 
would  have  been  cheap. 

But  Jioiv,  and  xvhen,  did  the  blight  take  place  ? 
Growers  hereabout  think  that  the  prodigious  tempera- 
ture of  from  80''  to  85®,  and  a  blazing  sun,  had  made  the 
ground  very  hot  at  a  time  just  preceding  the  heavy  fall 
of  rain  in  the  middle  of  August,  which  completely 
soaked  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  more 
inches.     It  is  asserted  that  until  that  event  no  taints- 


no  Hack  spot — had  been  observed.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
define  causes  or  consequences,  because,  to  this  hour, 
through  a  ten  years'  visitation,  we  have  remained  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  But  I  do  venture  to  say,  that  were 
the  potato,  with  its  vastly-increasing  breadth  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  remain  always  in  a  state  of  complete  immunity, 
very  great  danger  would  be  incurred  of  again  relying  upon 
it  as  a  species  of  staple  aliment,  a  sine  qua  non.  It  was 
so  considered  in  Ireland,  and  a  Providential  dispensation 
appeared  to  give  a  salutary  warning  against  so  strong  a 
delusion.  Here  then  I  request  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  few  following  lines,  in  which  I  hope  to  show  that, 
however  pleasant  and  desirable  as  a  dinner-vegetable  a 
thoroughly  good  potato  may  be,  its  nutritious  properties 
are  by  no  means  great. 

The  tubers  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  dry  starch  ; 
and  experiments  had,  years  since,  been  made  by  analytic 
chemists,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  all  their  constituents. 
In  1827  I  found  that 


1st.   From  8  lbs.  of  2mpeeled  potatoes  I  obtained 

lb.   oz, 
Amylum,  or  starch 1       6 


Pulp,  pressed  by  the  hand 1 

The  loss  in  watery  or  soluble  matter       4 


2nd.  From  8  lbs.  of  peeled  tubers — 


Amylum,  or  starch. 
Peelings,  weighed   . 

Pulp,  pressed 

Loss 


3 

5 

14 

10 


Thus  the  yield  of  starch  was  decreased  by  peeling ;  and 
thence  I  inferred  that  potatoes  should  be  cleaned  by 
brushing  under  water,  and  then  boiled  ?<Mpeeled— or  as 
we  say,  "  in  their  jackets." 

"  The  terms  /lotir  and  farina  should  be  rejected. 
Potatoes  contain  no  flour — in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  their  starch  is  wholly  destitute  of  gluten,  a 
substance  indispensably  required  for  the  production  of  a 
mass  of  dough,  which,  after  being  duly  fermented  and 
baked,  becomes  bread."  [  See  "  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual,"  p.  200.]  Now  pure  starch  of  the  potato,  in 
common  with  Indian  arrow-root,  is  nearly  allied  to 
sugar ;  and  by  not  containing  azote,  or  nitrogen,  cannot 
nourish  and  support  animal  muscular  tissue.  Hence, 
however  starch  and  sugar  may  tend  to  produce  fat,  and 
to  sustain  the  respiratory  processes,  we  cannot  consider 
either  of  them  calculated  to  build  up  and  support  the 
human  frame.  John  TowiiRS. 
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FLAX     SCUTCHING.  —  M'BRIDE'S    MACHINE. 


Sir,— From  the  great  interest  that  has  been  awakened  of 
late,  regarding  the  supply  of  flax  and  other  fibres  for  manu- 
factures, by  the  narrow  escape  we  had  in  the  last  war,  and 
particularly  from  the  severe  trial  the  flaxspinners  experienced, 
whereby  many  of  long  standing  failed,  such  attention  was 
aroused  relative  to  the  production  of  flax  at  home,  and  of  it 
and  other  fibres  in  our  colonies,  as  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cool  down,  now  that  the  danger  appears  to  be  past. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in,  and  have 
paid  much  attention  to,  the  above  subject,  and  therefore  I 
have  been  led  to  watch  closely  any  improvements  taking  place 
in  machinery  for  cleaning  or  scutching  flax  ;  and,  having  had 
some  experience  with  M'Bride's  first  patent  machine  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  led  me  to  see  that,  if  a  few  defects  therein 
couid  be  got  over,  it  would  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  perfect 
machine. 

While  on  a  journey  to  the  North  lately,  business  led  me  to 
cross  over  to  Belfast ;  and  having  heard,  some  short  time  pre- 
viouslj',  that  a  second  patent  had  been  secured  for  M'Bride's 
machine,  whilst  in  Belfast  I  called  upon  the  Messrs.  M'Adam, 
the  spirited  engineers  there,  who  had  brought  out  the  im- 
proved machine,  and  those  gentlemen  afforded  me  every 
facility  for  inspecting  and  making  full  trial  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  machine ;  so  that,  having  made  a  careful  trial  of  it 
during  two  days,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  yet  made  iu  the  flax  trade :  and  it  is 
now  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  by  means  of  this  machine,  it 
will  be  possible  to  prepare  and  dress  flax  fit  for  the  English 
market  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  plant  can  be 
grown,  without  regard  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  vast  quantities  of  flax  straw  now  thrown  away  in  India 
could,  by  the  above  invention,  be  made  productive  of  a  profit 
that  would  induce  cultivators  generally  to  secure  the  same 
benefit ;  and  if  the  vast  capabilities  of  that  magnificent  but 
much-neglected  part  of  our  possessions  were  developed,  even 
as  regards  flax,  thousands  of  tons  might  annually  be  produced, 
that  would  materially  augment  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the 
producers  and  the  manufacturers. 

This  improved  scutching  machine  is  less  expensive,  more 
simple,  more  easily  managed,  and  occupies  less  space  and 
power  than  did  the  first  machine,  although  doing  fully  as 
much  work ;  it  is  perfectly  self-acting,  merely  requiring  the 
flax  straw  to  be  put  in  on  one  side,  and  the  flax,  finished,  is 
taken  from  the  other  side.  From  the  moment  the  straw 
enters  the  machine  no  further  attention  is  necessary,  and  no 
skilled  workmen  are  required,  as  any  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  can  be  taught  to  feed  it  in  two  or 
three  hours — the  machine  does  all,  and  delivers  the  flax  well 
scutched. 

All  clasps  or  holflers  for  fastening  the  straw  are  dispensed 
with,  the  attendants  are  not  liable  to  accidents,  and  the  im- 
portant object  of  security  from  the  annoyance  of  dust  is 
attained,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workers  ; 
for,  by  simply  elevating  the  machine  a  few  feet,  the  whole  of 
the  tow  and  the  scutching  dust  pass  away  beneath  ;  so  that, 
from  witnessing  this  trial,  I  feel  convinced,  by  the  clean  fibre 
yielded,  and  the  small  quantities  of  tow  and  waste  left,  flax 
can  be  scutched  with  quite  as  small  amount  of  loss  as  by  the 
most  careful  handling  of  skilled  scutchers,  which  shows  the 


great  advantage  of  using  M'Bride's  machine,  whereby  un- 
skilled labour,  at  lOd.  or  Is.  per  day,  does  twice  the  work  of 
skilled  hands  at  Ss.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the  machine  can 
be  easily  set,  so  as  to  dress  either  green  or  unretted  straw,  as 
well  as  either  cold  or  hot-water  steeped. 

The  space  it  occupies  is  about  17  feet  by  10  feet ;  the  hold- 
ing of  the  flax  is  efi'ected  by  means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of 
about  3  feet  diameter,  having  on  its  circumference  two 
grooves,  in  which  grooves,  by  endless  ropes,  kept  tight  by  a 
counter-weight,  the  flax  straw  is  held  firmly  between  the 
grooves  and  ropes,  to  be  taken  slowly  round  to  the  breakers, 
or  scutching  blades;  here  the  great  improvement  occurs. 
These  blades  are  fixed  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  two  horizontal 
shafts,  parallel  to  each  other,  but  on  difi'erent  levels;  each 
shaft  carries  arms,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  so  contrived 
as  to  pass  each  other  without  coming  in  contact ;  to  these 
arms  the  scutching  blades  are  fixed,  passing  each  other  in  in" 
tersecting  circles,  the  intersection  taking  place  immediately 
heloxo  the  circumference  of  the  holding- wheel.  The  blades 
strike  the  flax  rapidly,  but  gently  on  either  side  alternately, 
whilst  it  is  passed  slowly  under  their  action  in  the  grooves 
of  the  holding-wheel ;  and,  being  thus  cleaned  at  one  end,  it 
is  grasped  at  the  proper  moment  by  the  holding  apparatus  of 
the  second  pair  of  the  scutchers,  being  counterparts  of  the 
first,  but  so  set  as  that  the  other  end  of  the  straw  is  effectually 
cleaned,  and  thus  the  finished  fibre  passes  out  ready  for  the 
ma:nufacturer. 

Messrs.  M'Adam  and  M'Br'de,  in  their  own  statement  of 
performance  of  the  machine,  modestly  put  down  5001bs.  of 
fibre  cleaned  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  ;  but  the  result  of  the  two 
days'  trial  I  witnessed  gave  us,  on  the  first  day,  SOOlbs.  of 
clean  fibre,  or  an  average  from  each  cwt.  of  flax  straw  of  301bs. 
clean  flax  ;  but  on  the  following  day,  with  increased  speed, 
900ib3.  were  produced  in  ten  hours,  on  an  average  of  291bs.  flax 
fromeachcwt.  of  straw;  yet  by  the  present  expensive  mode  of 
hand-scutching  from  201bs.  to  221bs.  is  reckoned  a  fair  yield 
from  each  cwt.  of  the  straw,  showing  most  strikingly  the 
great  advantages  from  M'Bride's  new  machine.  Thinking  that 
some  information  relative  to  the  profitable  nature  of  flax  cul- 
ture may  be  appropriately  inserted  here,  and  may  also  be  in- 
teresting to  some  readers,  I  have  copied  the  following  report, 
made  by  Mr.  S.  Druce,  of  Ensham,  near  Oxford,  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  dated  26th  Feb.,  1851,  and  also  the 
comparative  expenses  of  scutching  by  machinery,  and  by 
skilled  labour  : — 

Mr.  Druce's  Report,  Dated  Feb.,  1851. 

Dr.  £    8.  d. 

Rent,  at  48s.  per  acre,  5a.  2r.  3p 13  14  9 

Taxes,  at  per  acre,  6s 1  14  4 

Flax  seed,  13i  bushels,  at  9s 6     16 

One  ploughing,  at  10s.  per  acre 2  17  3 

Sowing  and  harrowing,  at  Is.  6d 0     8  0 

Weeding  ditto,  at  2s 0  11  5 

Pulling  flax,  at  143 4     0  1 

Carting  and  stacking,  at  43 1     2  10 

Thrashing 5     7  1 

Winnowing 0  12  6 

To  balance  (profit) 47  16  4 

£84    6     1 
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Cr.  £     a.  d. 

Sale  of  produce,  flax  seed  IIGJ  bush,  at  83 46  10  0 

Ditto  straw,  12t.  2c.  2q.  at  £3 36     7  6 

Chaff,  at  53.  per  acre 18  7 


£84    6    1 

The  soil  on  which  the  flax  was  grown  consisted  of  a  deep 
loam. 

To  estimate  the  probable  result  of  scutching  by  M'  Bride's 
machine,  it  will  only  be  requisite  to  take  out  the  quantity  and 
value  of  straw  from  Mr.  Druce's  report  above,  and  allow  two 
tons  of  clean  fibre  therefrom,  at  a  cost  of  £9  per  ton  of  flax 
for  the  processes  of  steeping  and  scutching,  which  will  show  a 
net  profit  of  £45  12s.  6d.,  valuing  the  fine  fibre  at  only  £45 
per  ton. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  reeults  of  scutching  flax 
by  patent  machine  and  hand-labour : — 

Observe : — The  rolling  or  breaking  the  straw  being  the 
same  either  way,  it  is  not  taken  into  account;  the  prices 
attached  to  the  estimate  for  hand  labour  are  stated  to  be  the 
average  paid  throughout  England, 

Hand  labour :  scutching  40  stone,  7Jd.,  or  6401b3. 
clean  fibre £1     5    0 

M'Bride's  Machine  (New  Patent). 

Yield  in  one  day  of  ten  working  hours :  40  stone 

or  6401bs.,  2  feeders,  at  Is.  and  lOd £0  1  10 

1  straightening  ends    0  1     0 

1  attendant 0  0  10 

2  dressers  at  3s.  6d 0  7     0 

AVear  and  tear ,,.     0  10 


0  11     8 
Balance  in  favour  of  machine 0  13    4 


£1    5    0 


In  the  important  question  of  flax  scutching  there  ia  the 
great  cause  of  humanity  involved.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
money-saving  on  the  cost  of  working  by  the  new  patent 
scutching  machine  that  should  be  regarded,  but  the  difficulty 
also  of  securing  skilled  hand-scutchers,  and  of  keeping  them  to 
their  work  when  once  trained.  Let  any  reflecting  person  go 
for  a  short  time  into  an  Irish  scutching  mill,  and  see  if  he 
would  not  be  glad  to  retreat  out  of  the  fog  of  fine  dust  in 
which  he  would  be  enveloped.  Much  is  said  about  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  hand  scutchers,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
them  regularly  to  their  work  ;  but,  let  it  be  considered  that 
these  poor  fellows  stand  close  to  the  breakers,  flying  round 
ike  the  sails  of  a  windmill  several  hundred  times  in  a  minute, 
and  casting  off  in  sticks  and  dust  eighty  pounds  weight  at 
least  to  every  321bs.  of  fibre  cleaned ;  and,  further,  it  is  not 
merely  one  man  in  a  room,  but  often  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in 
some  places  many  more,  confined  to  one  place  with  continual 
dust  to  aggravate  thirst,  and,  consequently,  the  desire  to  quench 
it.  My  own  wonder  is  that  the  men  can  be  got  to  work  at 
all ;  and  for  this  reason  a  person  who  might  start  a  hand- 
scutching  mill  will  not  find  it  answer.  One  might  as  well  try 
to  persuade  some  of  our  sporting  friends  on  a  Derby  Day, 
driving  along  a  thronged  and  dusty  road,  that  they  do  not 
need  anything  to  wash  the  dust  down,  as  to  persuade  these 
poor  scutchers  from  drinking.  In  most  cases  they  lose  their 
appetites,  then  their  energy,  and  thus  substitute  the  stimulus 
of  drink  to  enable  them  to  toil  on  in  their  unhealthy  employ- 
ment. Therefore  I  say  that  Mr.  M'Bride,  for  his  great  inge- 
nuity  in  contriving,  and  the  Messrs.  M'Adam,  for  their  skill 
in  bringing  the  new  scutching  machine  to  perfection,  deserve 
the  fullest  support,  and  the  best  thanks  of  all  who  have  the 
success  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  at  heart, 
combined  with  the  improved  condition  of  our  operatives. 
Thirty  years'  experience  amongst  working-men  convinces  me 
that  nothing  is  lost  on  the  part  of  any  employer  by  studying 
the  comfort  of  his  people.  Edwin  Ward  Trent. 

Park  Hemp  Works,  Old  Ford,  Sept.  29th,  1856. 
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"  Well,  and  bow  are  we  getting  on  now  ?"  asks  the 
Doctor  in  a  cheerful  complacent  tone,  that  of  itself 
goes  far  to  answer  his  own  enquiry.  "  Ah,  I  see- 
pulse  good  and  regular  — mind  easy — spirits  excellent. 
Nothing  could  be  better.  We  arc  progressing  very 
favourably  indeed.  Our  improvement  of  late  is  very 
encouraging." 

The  Agricultural  M.D.,  the  professional  friend  of 
the  farmer,  has  just  been  greeting  his  patient  in  this 
hearty  self-satisfied  manner.  He  seems  to  be  quite  out 
of  danger  by  this  time.  There  is  no  necessity  even  for 
that  change  of  air  and  place  without  which,  some  of 
the  learned  declared  not  very  long  ago  he  would  never 
get  on  at  all.  He  will  do  very  well  where  he  is,  my 
dear  madam.  lie  is  by  no  means  the  hypochondriac 
we  were  led  to  believe,  but  as  sanguine  and  energetic 
as  any  man  need  be.  Only  see  how  stout  and  strong 
he  is,  and  at  what  a  pace  he  can  go  already  withou  1 
his  crutches.  With  fair  play,  and  a  little  proper  attcn 
tion  from  his  advisers,  and  no  man  ia  the  world  ca 
do  better. 


The  real  secret  of  all  this  is — a  common  one  enough 
in  such  cases — that  the  patient  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  for  himself.  Despite  the  little  hopes  they  gave  of 
him  at  one  time,  he  himself  never  despaired.  Not- 
withstanding the  cold  water  cure  that  some  so  liberally 
applied,  his  constitution  M'as  good  enough  to  with- 
stand it.  He  has  been  taking  plenty  of  exercise, 
rambling  ail  over  his  own  country,  and  carefully  study- 
ing every  available  means  of  improving  his  condition. 
The  Faculty  have  of  late,  indeed,  left  him  very  much  to 
himselfj  some  considering  that  he  did  not  require 
their  aid  any  longer,  and  others  disgusted  at  his  not 
having  fulfilled  their  unfavourable  prognostications. 
"  By  rights,"  said  the  Bath  guide,  when  he  heard  to 
his  surprise  that  some  one  he  had  given  over  was  mend- 
ing, '•'  by  all  rule  and  precedent,  he  ought  to  have  died 
daring  the  night ;  but  if  he  still  persists  in  living  on, 
of  course  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

The  British  farmer  did  not  die  away  during  the 
night,  in  the  temporary  gloom  that  overshadowed 
him;  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  certain  aiithori- 
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ties,  persisted  in  living  on.  Like  Hood's  horo,  he  felt 
that  if  ho  vfasn't  a  flat  lie  might  get  rouyid;  and  that, 
knowing  liis  own  business  best,  it  might  still  be  a  business 
worth  attending  to.  In  answer  to  the  flattering  exor- 
diums of  gentlemen  who  knew  a  vast  deal  moro  of  his 
case  than  he  possibly  could  himself,  and  who  compli- 
mented and  encouraged  him  in  this  wise — that  he  was 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  growing  corn  was  not 
a  pursuit  any  longer  to  be  looked  to  in  England, 
that  he  had  bettor  emigrate,  commit  suicide,  or  do 
something  equally  necessary  to  get  rid  of  himself— in 
answer  to  all  this,  the  English  farmer  stood  where  he 
was,  but  he  didn't  stand  still.  In  their  petty  jealousy 
they  would,  like  Joseph's  brethren,  have  banished  and 
ruined  him.  A  few  unforeseen  events,  however,  utterly 
falsify  all  they  have  done  and  said;  and  when  they 
want  corn,  to  him  it  is  that  they  must  come. 

It  may  be  dangerous,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  let  the 
world  know  quite  all  we  are  doing.  But  the  rno- 
GRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  Can  no  longer  bo  denied. 
We  are  advancing  all  ways,  and  no  class  with  more 
certainty  or  satisfection.  When  the  cliief  speakers  at 
the  recent  gatherings  had  given  vent  to  all  they 
had  carefully  kept  "  this  side  upwards,"  against 
statistics,  they  yet  proceeded  to  furnish  us  with 
some  general  information  on  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  and  the  agriculturist.  We  have  marshalled 
this  again,  point  after  point,  into  an  adjacent  column. 
The  progress  of  agriculture,  on  the  strength  of  such 
evidence — and  there  is  no  denying  it — reads  full  of 
something  more  than  mere  promise.  "We  are,  the  rather, 
fast  realizing  the  facts  of  our  improvement,  and  at  the 
same  time  gradually  disabusing  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  ovi'n  neighbours  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  actually 
due  to  us.  After  all,  summon  whom  you  will  against  him, 
there  is  no  farmer  like  the  Englishman.  Test  him  in 
this  year  1856  :  on  what  you  will — intelligence,  enter- 
prise, means,  or  actual  accomplishment — and  who  is 
there  to  rank  with  "  the  Britisher  ?"  "  No  country  in 
the  world,"  says  lord  Henley,  "  can  conquer  England 
in  the  production  of  corn,"  and  none,  so  far,  we  may 
add,  in  the  production  of  stock.  It  was  amusing 
enough  this  summer  to  observe  our  own  agricultural  so- 
ciety so  excited  as  to  what  was  to  be  seen  and  done  in 
France — to  find  them  at  Chelmsford  encouraging  the 
famous  breeds  of  that  country,  and  with  the  utmost 
liberality  giving  premiums  in  value  about  twice  that 
of  the  animals  they  were  awarded  to.  As  a  something 
reciprocal  all  this  was  perhaps  justifiable  enough,  but 
there  could  be  no  useful  moral  about  it.  What  the 
English  agi'iculturist  has  to  learn  will  be  chiefly  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  With  the  old  Greek  pro- 
verb, it  must  be  "  Know  thyself." 

Of  the  practical  matter  in  the  accompanying  extracts 
two  further  expei-iments  of  this  last  season  have  been 
chiefly  and  very  properly  spoken  to.  These  are,  the 
reaping  machine  and  the  steam-plough — both  strik- 
ingly emblematic  of  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Of 
the  former  of  these  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  every- 
body speaks  favourably,  save  and  except  only  the 
Boxted  award.    There  has  not  been  a  letter  published 


in  the  papers — and  there  have  been  very  many — but 
declares  the  "practical  utility"  of  this  invention  during 
the  late  harvest.  There  has  not  been  a  vivu  voce 
opinion  volunteered  but  is  precisely  to  tho  same  pur- 
port. We  have  searched  carefully  to  find  anything 
against  the  established  use  of  tho  reaping-machine, 
and  we  see  nothing  but  tho  curious  edict  arrived  at 
over  the  adjourned  trial  in  Essex.  "Tho  reaper,"  as 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Brandrcth  Giljbs  at  Woburn, 
"whose  lot  it  was  to  toil  beneath  the  burning  sun  for  a 
period  far  beyond  the  strength  of  man,  now  sees  the 
golden  harvest  of  tho  field  cut  with  regularity,  and 
his  only  work  is  to  bind  tho  corn  in  sheaves,  and 
to  place  it  in  stacks."  Mr.  Crump,  going  moro 
into  detail,  states  "he  purchased  a  machine  of  Mr. 
Dray,  which  he  sent  on  that  night,  so  that  he  had  it 
at  work  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  So  satisfied 
was  he  of  its  general  usefulness,  that  he  telegraphed  for 
another,  and  thereby  released  himself  of  tho  diflicul- 
ties  in  which  he  had  been  placed."  Mr.  Blakemoro 
"  particularly  commends  to  the  farmers  of  Hereford- 
shire the  use  of  the  reaping  machine.  He  had  reaped 
a  large  breadth  of  his  wheat  this  year  with  the  Ameri- 
can." And  so  on.  Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  in  the  Journal,  and  we  think  it  will  re- 
quire a  vast  deal  of  explanation  to  put  back  the  reap- 
ing macliine. 

Mr.  Crump  also  gives  his  experience  of  the  steam- 
plough  ;  and  many  others,  it  will  be  found,  speak  very 
sanguinely  to  its  soon  ranking  amongst  the  implenients 
of  agi'iculture.  Rather  oddly,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
architect  of  the  House  of  Progress,  is  the  only  speaker 
who  appears  seriously  to  doubt  the  ultimate  use  of  this 
invention.  In  another  matter  the  worthy  baronet 
is  more  in  advance.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bakewell  Farmers'  Club  he  has  esta- 
blished the  system  of  giving  premiums  for  the  best 
cultivated  farms,  the  efiecL  of  which  is  already  very 
encouraging.  Mr.  Chowler  says  as  much  for  the 
adoption  of  the  same  incentive  to  improvement  on  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  estates;  while,  notwithstanding  a 
very  bad  start,  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  thing  is 
working  well  in  Northumberland.  One  gentleman  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  for  a  prize  landlord.  Perhaps, 
of  tho  two,  a  prize  tenant  goes  more  directly  to  the 
point ;  and  we  certainly  hope  to  see  the  plan  of  giving 
premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  farms  gradually  ex- 
tending in  tho  operations  of  our  Agricultural  Societies. 

Let  Mr.  D'Israeli  say  what  these  Societies  have  al- 
ready done  and  arc  doing.  Let  him  dwell  with  the 
triumph  he  may  on  the  impudence  and  impotence  with 
which  they  have  been  assailed.  With  all  these  flaws 
and  failings,  it  is  something  to  see  them  still  so  flour- 
ishing, for  they  have  done  much  for  agriculture — in 
other  words,  the  agriculturist  has  done  much  for  him- 
self. 


THE    PROGRESS   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

—AS  SPOKEN  TO  AT  THE  RECENT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETINGS— 

Looking  back  to  the  period  when  the  society  was  estab- 
lished, he  must  say  that  there  was  not  a  farmer,  there  was 
no  man  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing,  or  in  the 
county,  that  had  not  observed  great  and  extraordinary 
progress  in  agriculture.  Meetings  sucli  as  that  occurred 
daily  and  weekly  now  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
tlie  benefits  that  were  derived  from  tlieni,  not  only  by  the 
farmers,  hut  by  every  class  at  all  connected  with  the  land, 
were  so  great  that  he  trusted  and  hoped  that  England 
would  never  see  the  day  when  agricultural  societies  would 
cease  to  exist.    No  doubt  the  arts  and  sciences  had  done 
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great  good  service  to  the  farmers ;  mecliaidsm  bad  done  liim 
mucli  good ;  but  it  must  be  to  the  perseverance  and  un- 
tiring energy  and  enterprize  of  the  farmer  himself  that  he 
must  now  look  for  those  abundant  fruits  of  his  labours  which 
he  had  a  right  to  possess,  and  for  the  position  which  he 
had  a  right  to  occupy.  He  had  seen  the  application  of  this 
indomitable  enterprize  and  its  advantages  down  in  the 
North,  where  the  Scotch  farmer  has  raised  good  crops 
under  the  most  tr3'ing  and  extraordinary  circumstances. 
He  had  seen  how  they  had  literally  besieged  with  the 
plough  the  very  siunmit  of  the  highest  "cloud-capped 
mountains  of  Scotland" — he  had  witnessed  them  gathering 
crops  from  where  but  a  short  time  ago  nothing  but  heather 
and  the  thistle  grew — he  had  seen  them  taking  a  remune- 
rative crop  from  land  that  hitherto  was  barren  and  almost 
useless.  Now,  what  was  that  to  be  attributed  to,  l)ut  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  formers,  of  the  hardy  sons  of  a  coun- 
try who  know  no  difliculties,  and  whose  zeal  allows  nothing 
to  stand  between  them  and  the  very  proper  object  they  have 
in  view — remuneration  to  themselves.  Nearer  home  a 
similar  extraordinary  progress  had  been  made.  Agricul- 
tural machines  were  daily  pressing  themselves  into  notice; 
and  the  farmers  found  that  they  could  now  accomplish  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  what  tliey  had  never  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  before.— The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Buck- 
ingham. 

No  country  in  the  world  could  conquer  England  in  the 
production  of  corn.  The  American  could  not  do  it;  for, 
though  he  possessed  vast  tracts  of  land  of  virgin  soil,  a 
warmer  climate  than  ours,  means  of  communication  equal 
to  ours,  and,  as  the  American  Minister  said  yesterday  at 
Hitchen,  millions  of  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  corn  amid  measureless  plains  of  exhaustless 
fertility  in  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  he  yet  had  his 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  There  were  forests  to  clear, 
labourers  to  be  paid  at  high  wages,  six  or  eight  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  for  money  that  might  be  borrowed.  Was  he,  then, 
the  man  to  overcome  the  English  farmer?  No.  Then 
there  was  Australia,  with  her  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  British  Government  to  assist  in  its  culti- 
vation. But  in  Australia  there  was  the  temptation — the 
feverish  excitement — of  gold-digging  influencing  the  farmer 
with  a  desire  to  enrich  himself  suddenly,  and  thus  neglect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  his  fields.  There  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  be  feared  from  the  Australian  farmer.  In  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia  and  Poland  it  might  be  possible  to  produce 
corn  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  England ;  but,  if  that  were 
found  to  be  the  case,  did  the}^  suppose  the  landlords  of 
those  provinces  would  not  presently  require  higher  rent  for 
their  land,  and  thus  render  the  production  of  corn  there  as 
dear  as  in  England  ?  Undoubtedly.  In  short,  he  defied 
anj-  man  to  find  a  place  in  which  the  agriculturist  could 
beat  the  British  farmer  in  the  production  of  corn.  But  even 
if  it  were  found  that  the  English  farmer  were  beaten  in 
corn  production,  he  had  still  another  staflF  on  which  to  lean. 
The  British  farmer  could  still  breed  and  feed  cattle  better 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world — proved  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  about  which  so  much 
apprehension  was  at  one  time  entertained.  And  whj"-,  he 
would  ask,  should  they  not  cease  to  import  corn  as  they  had 
ceased  to  import  cattle,  and  become  the  monopolists  of  their 
own  markets,  by  producing  the  best  articles  in  the  greatest 
quantity  ?  There  was  another  matter.  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  when  it  was  questioned  whether  the  English  farmer 
would  be  able  to  continue  to  produce  corn,  landlords  were 
called  upon  to  erect  buildings  for  the  reception  and  feeding 
of  cattle.  He  would  remind  farmers  that  landlords  thus 
called  upon  would  naturally  ex|)ect  to  be  sharers  in  the  pro- 
fits, and  that  it  would  be  to  their  nuTtual  interest  for  occu- 
piers who  required  buildings  to  tender  to  the  landlords  a 
proper  per-centage  on  the  required  outlay. — Lord  Henley, 
at  Northampton. 

Every  time  they  met,  they  not  only  rewarded  the  skill 
of  the  practical  agriculturist,  but  they  made  every  meeting, 
BO  to  say,  a  milestone  to  mark  their  progress,  as  each  year 
some  new  invention  was  exhibited  which  furnished  them 
with  reflection  for  the  year  which  followed.  It  was  true 
that  the  farmers  might  not  know  the  progress  which  they 
themselves  had  made,  for  that  progress  was  jiot  to  be  mea- 


sured by  these  annual  exhibitions,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
fluctuating  in  their  character ;  but  it  was  to  be  determined 
in  periods  of  five  or  six  years  each,  not  from  the  working  of 
one  society  alone,  but  lay  that  of  the  various  agricultural 
societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  business  of 
men  of  statistical  details  to  inform  them  of  the  national  pro- 
gress within  the  time  of  the  present  generation,  the  num- 
ber of  new  inventions  which  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  stock  which  had  taken  place 
within  that  period.  He  found  that  within  the  last  three 
years,  independently  of  the  sum  expended  on  ordinary  ma- 
nures, the  farmers  of  this  country  had  laid  out  £5,000,000 
in  the  importation  of  guano,  and  that  within  the  same 
period  of  three  years  a  million  of  fresh  acres  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation.  Those  benefits,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  the  agriculturists  alone,  as  all  society  and 
all  enterprise  participated  in  the  success  he  had  referred  to. 
The  merchant  at  Liverpool  and  the  manufacturer  at  Man- 
chester had  as  dn-ect  an  interest  in  the  success  of  these 
associations,  .nnd  in  the  exhibition  of  those  results,  as  the 
farmers  themselves.  It  was  quite  tnie  what  Lord  Lons- 
dale, the  other  day,  said  in  West  Cumberland,  that  the  two 
great  problems  which  they,  as  agricirlturists,  had  to  solve, 
was,  first,  the  degree  to  which  mechanical  inventions  might 
be  applied  in  cheapening  human  labour ;  and,  secondly, 
the  degree  to  which  the  sewage  of  towns  might  be  used  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  those  manures  with  which  they  were 
already  familiar.  The  farmer  was  not  a  chemical  professor, 
nor  was  he  a  mechanical  inventor;  his  business  was,  with- 
out prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  or  rashness  on  the  other,  to 
watch  carefully  the  result  of  chemical  philosophy  and  of 
mechanical  invention,  and,  on  the  result  of  that  watching, 
to  apply  them  or  reject  them  as  they  suited  or  did  not  suit 
his  purposes.  He  was  not  one  of  those  pompous  amateurs 
who  took  upon  themselves  to  lecture  farmers  on  their  own 
business.  He  had  often  seen  men  who  would  sooner  cut 
their  tongues  out  than  presume  to  dictate  to  a  Liverpool 
merchant  how  he  should  manage  his  counting-house,  or  to 
a  Sheffield  cutler  how  he  should  sharpen  his  blades,  but 
who  no  sooner  find  themselves  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
than  they  enlarged  on  everything  connected  with  farming, 
from  the  material  of  their  manures  to  the  shape  of  their 
ploughs.  As  practical  men,  they  were  not,  he  thought, 
much  inclined  to  respect  such  advice. — Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  at  Hitchin. 

The  operations  of  this  and  other  societies  may  not  be  ex- 
tensive, but  the  object  at  which  they  aim  is  the  beneficial 
condition  of  man.  You  cannot  throw  your  eye  over  the 
awards  ofthis  day  without  feeling  that  they  tend  to  elevate 
man.  It  is  idle,  gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  the  ceremonies 
of  to-day  will  vanish  as  the  sun.  No  ;  the  sturdy  plough- 
man of  to-morrow,  or  the  boy  who  "  whistlesat  the  plough," 
if  he  should  meet  the  successful  farmer  who  has  cultivated 
the  best  five  acres  of  swedes,  will  feel  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
which  all  the  laws  invented  by  senators  can  never  achieve. 
I  would  uphold  these  societies  on  the  ground  that  man  is 
never  so  weak  as  when  he  is  isolated.  It  is  on  this  that  I 
rest  the  vindication  of  these  societies ;  and  if  there  be  one 
man  on  whom  the  truth  should  be  impressed  more  than 
another,  it  is  on  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  fulfils  the  noblest 
of  duties,  but  he  fulfils  it  alone.  And,  gentlemen,  we  must 
always  remember  that  emulation  is  the  parent  of  enlight- 
enment. It  is  emulation  which  leads  to  improvement. 
What  has  kept  you  alive  in  the  old  days  of  your  depres- 
sion .^^  Why  it  is  the  market-day  which  has  kept  the 
farmers  alive.  They  are  driven  into  the  town — they  meet 
their  fellow-men — they  exchange  ideas.  They  hearthatsuch 
a  man  has  made  some  improvement  whereby  he  has  attained 
some  advantage,  and  they  are  induced  to  enter  on  an 
honourable  rivalry.  But  what  is  the  tendency  of  these  asso- 
ciations.^ To  multiply  market-days,  to  take  the  agricultu- 
rist more  out  of  his  solitude  to  mingle  more  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  teach  him  that  is  is  only  by  luiion  he  can  ob- 
tain that  fair-play  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  is  not  a 
class  of  .agriculturists  whose  position  is  not  advantaged  by 
these  institutions.  From  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  who 
possibly  at  this  very  moment  is  communicating  to  his  little 
circle  the  feats  of  the  day,  to  the  proud  occupier  of  the 
soils,  meditating  the  results  of  future  enterprise,  an  impulse 
is  given  to  all  classes.— Mr,  Djsr.\ei.i,  at  Chesham, 
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The  returns  which  were  monthly  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
showed  that  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England  were 
never  in  a  state  of  greater  vigour  than  of  late,  and  no  man 
could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  also  that  of  tlie  lauded  interest,  were 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  immense  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  which  had  marked  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  he  believed  ^would  beneficially  operate  in  future.  Nor 
was  that  all.  Those  few  disastrous  years  had  taught  them 
that  the  practice  of  agriculture  was  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  any  other  occupation ;  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  the 
man  who  had  neither  money  enough  nor  wit  enough  for  any 
other  profession  might  take  a  farm  and  say  he  would  try  and 
live  upon  it.  if  a  man  was  to  succeed  as  a  farmer,  he  must 
approach  his  business  as  he  would  any  other;  he  must  have 
adequate  capital,  brains,  training,  and  skill.  The  same  condi- 
tions uppUed  to  the  man  who  undertook  to  farm  a  piece  of 
land  as  to  a  man  who  undertook  to  be  a  banker,  or  merchant, 
or  manufacturer.  They  had  learned  that  if  they  meant  to  li/e 
upon  the  land,  they  must  show  confidence  in  the  laud,  and 
place  their  capital  upon  it,  and  then  they  would  certainly 
succeed.  He  asked  them  to  consider  the  millions  of  money 
which  had  been  spent  in  guano  alone  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  which  the  spirit  of  English 
agriculturists  had  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  and, 
lastly,  the  millions  of  money — he  believed  he  might  safely  use 
the  word  miUions' — which  had  been  spent  under  the  wise, 
judicious,  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  in  deep  draining  the  laud.  He  spoke  with  diffidence 
upon  this  particular  question.  Altoough  not  a  very  young 
man,  he  was  a  much  younger  farmer  than  many  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  but  he  believed  that  deep  draining  was  one  of 
the  moal  important  branches  of  agriculture,  and  that  nothing 
paid  better  than  the  investment  of  capital  in  deep  draining. 
Their  best  policy  was  to  put  their  capital  in  the  land,  and  the 
land  would  repay  it. — Sir  John  Pakington,  at  Worcester. 

In  addition  to  showing  and  speaking  of  stock,  such  meetings 
as  the  present  afforded  opportunities  of  communicating  ideas 
as  to  improved  modes  of  husbandry,  and  as  to  the  various 
mechanical  improvements  which  so  largely  tended  to  develop 
those  improved  modes.  He  found,  from  Mr.  E.  Denison's 
report,  that  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  upon  the 
sale,  throughout  England,  of  agricultural  implements,  had 
been  most  remarkable.  Taking  alone  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln,  he  found  that  during 
1851  they  sold  140  portable  steam-engines;  in  1852,  243 ; 
1853,  284  ;  1854,  363  ;  1855,  491 ;  so  that,  during  the  four 
last-named  years,  the  firm  had  sold  1,390  engines,  equal  to 
8,701  horses'  power.  Deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  the  propor- 
tion exported,  the  operations  of  this  one  firm  had  applied  to 
our  soil  7,831  horses'  power  during  four  years.  He  found 
that  each  of  the  several  agricultural  machine  makers  reported 
that  since  1851  the  sale  of  such  machinery  had  steadily  in- 
creased. Tney  said  also,  that  whereas  in  1851  the  average  of 
the  engines  sold  was  five  horses'  power,  the  average  of  those 
now  sold  was  seven  horses'  power ;  and  the  export  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  continent  was  constantly  increasing.  In  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere,  where  these  portable  engines  were 
much  used,  corn  was  stacked  in  the  field — not  carried  to  the 
barn.  The  engine  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  stack,  as 
was  also  the  thrashing  machine ;  the  corn  was  thrashed  upon 
the  spot,  put  into  sacks,  and  was  at  once  available  for  market. 
Thus  were  effected  a  great  triumph  for  machinery,  and  a  great 
saving  of  time,  labour,  and  money  for  the  farmer.  The  ma- 
chine, of  which  in  that  neighbourhood  they  had  probably  had 
the  most  practical  experience,  was  the  tile-pipe  draining  ma- 
chine ;  and  none  had  produced  a  greater  revolution.  A  very 
few  years  had  elapsed  since  any  of  them  first  saw  that  ma- 
chine; they  all  knew  the  extreme  prejudice  with  which  its 
introduction  was  received  in  this  country,  and  they  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  effects  which  its  use  had  produced  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.— Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  at  Padiham. 

He  was  bred  and  born  a  farmer,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  had  been  engaged  in  farming  pursuits.  He  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  productive  farming. 
They  should  all  aim  at  it.  Three  or  four  things  were  neces- 
sary to  productive  farming — first,  good  manure  ;  second,  good 
conveniences;  third, good  cultivation.  Good  manure  was  very 
essential.  He  would  not  say  a  word  in  depreciation  of  artificial 
manure,  but  he  ihodght  it  too  much  Lke  steam,  goiug  off  too 


rapidly ;  the  land  wanted  something  more  permanent,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  nothing  so  useful  as  good  yard  manure. 
Farmers  wanted  more  of  it  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality. 
It  was  possible  to  produce  more  manure,  but  the  question 
was  whether  it  would  be  good.  Good  manure  might 
be  produced  by  horses  and  pigs,  but  he  believed  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  not  be  produced  without  stall  feeding.  Whe- 
ther it  was  best  to  feed  beasts  for  consumption'in  the  winter,  or 
to  make  them  up  for  going  off  in  early  summer,  prudence 
would  dictate.  The  question  arose,  how  was  this  to  be  done 
on  large  arable  farms,  with  but  little  pasture  land  ?  That 
was  a  question  which  landlords  should  consider  most,  for  it 
depended  on  them  in  a  great  measure  to  answer  it.  It  struck 
him  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  a  fair  proportion  of  pasture 
land  to  arable,  and  good  manure  would  then  be  produced. 
Secondly,  as  to  good  conveniences ;  they  were  absolutely 
necessary.  He  remembered  years  ago  that  open  fields  were 
very  common.  The  farmer  had  his  house  and  yard,  and 
labourers  their  cottages  huddled  together  in  the  village,  and 
there  was  a  great  waste  of  labour  in  the  distance  that  labourers 
and  horses  were  obliged  to  go  to,  and  return  from  their  work. 
Now  it  was  highly  necessary  to  have  not  only  convenient 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  but  cattle  sheds  for  productive 
farming.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  these  conveniences, 
but  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  add  to  them  good  cultivation. 
He  had  heard  that  upon  a  cannon  at  Dover  was  this  in- 
scription— 

"  Load  me  well,  and  keep  me  clean, 
And  I'll  carry  a  ball  to  Calais  green." 
Now,  in  order  to  productive  farming,  the  land  must  be  well 
cleaned  and  well  loaded  with  manure,  and  then,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  it  would  briug  a  quick  and  profitable  return. — 
Mr.  Cave,  at  Wellingborough. 

Assembled  as  they  were,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  first 
agricultural  meeting  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
held,  they  might  for  a  few  moments  trace  the  alteration  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  agriculture  since  the 
Woburn  Sheep-shearing  was  first  established.  During  that 
time  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  this  country  !  what  great  discoveries  had  taken 
place  in  science,  and  what  improvements  in  agriculture  !  The 
sower  no  longer  casts  his  seed  broadcast,  for  the  drill  drops  the 
precious  seed  with  regularity  and  care  ;  and  the  horsehoe 
follows  in  its  wake.  The  thrasher  need  no  longer  lift  the 
tardy  flail  with  sad  monotony,  but  with  the  aid  of  steam  the 
corn  is  thrashed  and  the  farmer  receives  it  ready  for  the 
market  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  from  the  field.  The  reaper 
(whose  lot  it  was  to  toil  beneath  the  burning  sun  for  a  period 
far  beyond  the  strength  of  man)  now  sees  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  field  cut  with  regularity,  and  his  only  work  is  to  bind 
the  corn  in  sheaves  and  to  place  it  in  shocks.  The  drainer 
carries  away  with  ease  the  drainage  from  his  land,  and  renders 
the  land  that  was  unproductive  and  neglected  now  fit  for  our 
best  use.  The  navigator  leaves  our  shores  laden  with  most 
precious  substance,  and  instead  of  returnuig  empty-handed 
brings  us  rich  guano,  a  dust  simple  in  appearance,  but,  figura- 
tively speaking,  valuable  even  as  dust  of  gold.  But  there  was 
one  other  thing  to  which  he  must  allude.  Some  might  smile 
when  he  spoke  of  it,  but  many  of  them  had  that  day  witnessed 
that  great  desideratum — ploughing  by  steam.  He  believed 
they  had  that  day  seen  that  which  would  establish  steam 
ploughing  as  a  fact.  He  believed  that  what  the  telegraph  and 
the  railway  have  been  to  every-day  life,  such  would  be  the 
application  of  steam  to  agriculture.  And  he  hoped  that  ere 
long  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  would  be 
able  to  recommend  a  steam  plough  to  every  agriculturist  in 
the  kingdom. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  at  Woburn. 

They  were  constantly  hearing  of  steam  thrashing  machines 
and  steam  ploughing  machines  doing  this  thing  and  the  other, 
but  he  had  no  faith  in  steam  ploughing  machines.  He  had 
studied  much  and  watched  with  great  interest  all  mechanical 
power  apphed  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  he  certainly 
had  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  a  steam  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing  the  land  was  a  thing  which  would  never 
be  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  adopt.  He  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  be  deceived,  but  at  present  the  conviction  of  his  mind 
was  very  firmly  impressed  indeed.  He  knew  that  reaping 
machines  had  done  great  things,  but  they  would  have  to  make  a 
great  struggle  before  they  could  drive  out  the  sickle  and  the 
scythe,  and  the  plough,  and  all  other  hand  machinery  from  the 
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lauJ.  The  leapiug  macUiue  might  answer  iu  some  districts  to- 
lerably well,  but  in  other  districts  it  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. In  their  own  hilly  district  it  would  be  impracticable,  aud 
it  required  some  judgment  iu  the  selection  of  machines  to  bring 
upon  the  land.  He  urged  them  to  procure  high-bred  stock  of 
cattle  to  breed  from,  and  with  their  own  energies  and  well  re- 
gulated farms  they  would  be  able  to  meet  any  times  that 
might  happen  more  adverse  to  them  than  the  present. — Sir  J. 
P.\xTOX,  M.P.,  at  Bakewell. 

He  certainly  felt  pioud  that  his  brother  and  himself  should 
occupy  the  position  which  they  did,  having  been  so  eminently 
successful,  not  only  in  winning  the  prizes  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paston  for  the  best  regulated  farms,  but  in  having  obtained 
many  of  the  prizes  for  the  best  stock  exhibited.  He  felt  proud 
of  the  position  they  occupied,  as  they  had  come  into  competi- 
tion with  a  good  number  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  couutry. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  fiad  language  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  having  instituted  such  valuable  prizes 
for  the  best-regulated  farms.  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  determined  to  kill  the  game  on  the  Chats- 
worth  estates  ;  aud  if  he  felt  gratitude  of  heart  for  the  noble 
Duke  it  was  on  that  occasion,  as  the  destruction  of  game  was 
essential  to  agricultural  improvement.  They  might  depend 
upon  it  that  where  there  was  an  excess  of  game  there  could  be 
no  agricultural  improvement.  They  commenced  their  agricul- 
tural improvement  by  increasing  their  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. They  began  to  read  the  best  agricultural  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  to  avail  themselves  more  freely  of  the  excellent 
library  they  had  in  connection  with  the  club,  and  to  frequent 
the  best-cultivated  farms.  They  were  aware  that  in  order  to 
make  agricultural  improvement  successful  there  must  be  a 
reciprocal  feeli'ig  and  action  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Effective  drainage  was  at  the  fouudatioa  of  all  good  farming, 
and  in  this  respect  they  had  had  the  assistance  of  their  noble 
landlord,  as  whatever  part  of  their  farm  wanted  draining  had 
been  drained,  and  comfortable  buildings  had  been  provided  for 
their  cattle,  for  without  them  they  could  not  keep  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stock.  In  order  that  their  farms  might  be  highly  cul- 
tivated and  properly  manured,  they  must  have  a  large  quantity 
of  stock,  home  manure  being  the  best.  One  of  the  improve- 
ments they  had  effected  was  apportioning  the  size  of  their  fields 
on  the  farm.  When  they  first  occupied  it  they  had  small  fields 
and  large  fields,  there  being  a  vast  disproportion  in  the  size  of 
them.  They  had  grubbed  up  the  fences  aud  made  ail  of  them 
one  size,  something  like  twelve  acres  each.  The  next  improve- 
ment was  a  proper  rotation  of  cropping,  and  their  object  had 
been  to  follow  the  four-course  system.  It  was  not  their  cus- 
tom to  grow  two  white  ciops  in  succession.  What  was  it  that 
made  gentlemen  afraid  to  have  their  laud  ploughed  ?  It  was 
because  some  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  or 
three  white  crops  in  succession,  and  thus  impoverishing  the 
land.  If  they  wished  for  a  well-cultivated  farm  with  the  rotation 
cropping  adhered  to,  he  could  not  conceive  of  anything  better 
than  an  alternation  of  white  and  green  crops,  as  nothing  was 
calculated  to  produce  so  large  a  crop.  They  had  been  most 
liberal  in  the  application  of  manures.  They  had  grown  as 
large  crops  as  they  dared  without  growing  too  strong.  In  re- 
ference to  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  had  on  the  farm  they 
had  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging  j  car  after  year,  and 
the  result  of  this  was  that  their  farm  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Parsimonious  farming  never  did  and  never 
would  succeed. — Mr.  PuuNiss,  at  Bakewell. 

I  want  to  plough  by  steam.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  so  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Aud  I  believe  that  before  long 
we  shall  see  steam  plouglis  generally  at  work.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  a  draining  plough  used  in  the  forest  of  Hainault, 
in  Essex,  within  the  last  two  months.  The  soil  was  a  beauti- 
ful clay  ;  the  coulter  went  four  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  it  laid  the  pipe  tiles  much  better  than  could  have 
been  done  by  any  man  whatever.  I  have  not  only  seen  the 
coulters  go  a  depth  of  48  inches  aud  lay  the  pipes,  but  I  have 
seen  them  taken  up  again  to  show  that  there  was  no  mystery 
in  the  matter.  My  argument,  therefore,  is  that  as  it  is  possible, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is,  to  put  iu  pipes  by  steam  power  four  feet 
deep,  it  must  be  equally  possible  to  plough  a  depth  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  by  steam  po.ver.  And  I  believe  that  before  long 
it  will  be  generally  done.  That  is  the  conviction  which  I  ven- 
ture to  express  to  you  ;  and  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the 
time  shall  come  in  which  steam  ploughs  shall  go  about  the 
couutry  as  steam  thrashing  machines  do  now,  I  would  recom- 


mend those  farmers  who  have  their  farms  hemmed  iu  by  a  lot 
of  hedge  rows,  to  make  their  fields  larger — say  50  to  100  acres, 
so  as  to  give  the  engiue  full  scope  for  work.  By  this  meaus  a 
man  would  come  with  an  engine  and  steam  plough,  aud  plough ' 
all  your  laud  at  so  much  per  acre  in  a  few  days,  so  that  you 
would  get  all  your  stubble  ploughed  in  at  a  low  price  aud  in  a 
short  time. — Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  in  Surrey. 

Why  should  we  not,  having  the  framework  and  outline  of  an 
association  of  an  extensive  character,  work  out  an  arrangement 
for  the  employment  on  our  farms  of  the  best  and  most  improved 
machinery?  Why  should  wenothavethesteamthrashiugmachine, 
the  reaping  machine,  the  steam  horse,  and  the  steam  plough  ? 
In  Devonshire  a  company  has  been  formed  lor  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  agricultural  machinery  for  their  own  use,  and  they 
have  purchased  a  steam  thrashing  machine  by  which  they  thrash 
their  grain  iu  a  very  short  period  at  a  cost  of  eightpeuce  a 
quarter.  I  am  led  to  these  consideratious  from  a  desire  to  see 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  although  they  are  made  by  one 
who  is  anything  but  a  practical  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  steam  horse  will  be  seen 
going  over  our  lands,  doing  our  work  more  effectually,  and  doing 
it  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  au  hour,  equal  to  the  work  of  16  horses, 
and  not  at  the  cost  of  20s.  an  acre,  which  I  recollect  I  had  to 
pay  my  friend  Mr.  Hall,  but  at  the  rate  of  3s.  or  4s.  an  acre. 
I  believe  we  shall  see  these  agencies  brought  to  bear  on  the 
land  before  long.  We  live  in  days  of  telegraphs  and  steam 
engines  ;  I  have  recently  passed  a  month  in  Scotland,  and  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
steam  chimneys  which  I  saw  all  over  the  country.  It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  see  those  chimneys  where  farming  was  carried  on 
in  its  highest  character.  These  are  points  worthy  of  medita- 
tion, and  as  I  have  said  often,  we  must  study  and  try  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  manufacturer,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  procure  a  greater  produce. — Mr,  Gades- 
DEN,  in  Surrey. 

He  had  still  continued  his  little  experiment  of  growing 
wheat,  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith ;  and  during  the 
five  years  it  had  been  going  on,  he  had  given  the  land  no  ma- 
nure whatever,  either  farmyard  or  artificial.  In  1852,  the  two 
acres  were  in  four-course  shift,  all  wheat.  In  1853,  when  the 
half,  that  is  to  say,  one  acre  was  wheat  and  the  intervals  were 
trenched,  the  produce  was  2|  quarters.  In  1854,  the  other 
halftreuched  laud  produced  5  quarters  5  bushels;  sold  October, 
1854,  at  563.  per  quarter,  or  £14  4s.  In  1855,  one-half  red 
wheat  blighted  produced  5  quarters  1  bushel ;  sold  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1855,  at  763,  or  £19  68.5d.  Iu  1856, one- 
half  sown  with  ilr.  Huntley's  red  wheat  produced  5  quarters 
3  bushels  ;  Eold  September  26th,  1856,  for  66s.  per  quarter. 
The  result  was  that  the  total  amount  received  from  these  two 
acres  for  the  three  years  was  £51  33.  8d.,  £17  Is.  4d.  per  year, 
or  £8  10s.  8d.  per  acre.  He  would  not  say  this  could  be  done 
upon  a  large  scale;  but  if  they  could  go  on  getting  £8  lOs. 
8d.  per  acre  without  any  manure  or  other  expense,  beyond  the 
trenching  the  fallow  part,  with  one  horse  to  drill  it  and  a  don- 
key to  roll  it,  aud  the  expense  of  carting,  which  would  be  paid 
by  the  off-corn,  they  would  do  pretty  well.  So  far  as  that  field 
was  concerned  he  had  no  land  which  paid  better.  For  the 
forking  he  paid  Is.  lid.  per  score  rod  of  two  feet  wide. — Lord 
Ra'xleigii,  at  Witham, 

Steam  ploughing  did  not  come  upon  him  by  surprise,  as 
it  bad  engaged  his  attention  for  the  last  two  years,  and  he 
had  thought  to  make  one,  and  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
very  plough  now  in  use  hundreds  of  times  before  ;  but  he 
could  not  find  out  how  the  resistance  at  each  end  was  to  be 
obtained,  but  it  now  appeared  very  simple.  Immediately 
he  saw  it  at  work  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  very  thing 
needed,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  giving  an  order,  which  he 
hoped  to  have  had  executed  two  months  ago,  but  he  was  glad 
to  say  he  had  the  plough  at  last.  He  had  now  received  it 
something  over  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  told  that  his  six- 
horse  power  engine  would  work  it  very  well,  but  he  found 
liis  engine  was  of  no  kind  of  use  whatever;  and  next  day 
he  obtained  an  eight-lior.sc  engine  from  Messrs.  Ransome's 
and  set  the  plough  to  work.  '  He  had  had  the  plough  17 
days,  and  he  considered,  from  stoppages  and  breakages,  the 
working  period  was  about  10  days,  and,  up  to  last  night, 
they  had  ploughed  5!!  acres ;  that  ploughing  was  better 
done  than  what  they  had  seen  executed  to-day,  for  they 
began  to  plough  Heotcr  till  he  got  into  the  field,  when  he 
had  the  plough  deeiiciied,   and  that    morning   tliey  had 
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ploughed  about  six  acres,  havinji'  linislicd  the  field  and  taken 
the  plougli  home.  Diuintf  that  period  thoy  biinit,  as  near 
us  he  could  till,  seven  cwt.  ot  coal,  whicli,  had  the  land 
been  half  as  long  again  as  it  really  was,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  amount  of  ploughing,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  steam  whilst  adjusting  the  plough  at  either  end. 
That  gave  about  IGd.  per  acre  for  coal,  but  had  the  field 
contained  eight  instead  of  five  and  a-half  acres,  the  cost 
would  not  have  exceeded  1-ld.  Of  course  lie  could  form  no 
accurate  idea  of  the  repairs,  but  he  estimated  the  wear  and 
tear  at  Is.  Od.  per  acre,  which  would  give '2s.  lOd.  per  acre. 
In  the  ten  days'  ploughing  of  58  acres  there  was  very  little 
wear  and  tear,  and,  at  the  scale  of  allowance,  which  he 
thought  liberal,  there  would  be  £75  for  wear  and  tear  after 
ploughing  1,000  acres.  The  ropes,  during  the  ploughing  of 
So  acres,  had  sustained  no  perceptible  wear,  lie  proposed 
sending  live  men  out  with  a  plough,  and  he  thought  the  ex- 
pense for  labour  would  be  about  2s.  per  acre  additional,  and, 
as  he  thought  they  would  plough  ten  acres  per  day,  when 
all  their  apparatus  was  in  thorough  working  order,  there 
would  be  an  income  of  4s.  per  day  for  each  man,  which 
would  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  That  would  make  a  total 
of  -Is.  lOd.  per  acre  when  ploughed.  He  easily  ploughed 
seven  inches  deep  with  four  shares,  and  furrows  330  j^ards 
long.  He  could  plough  deeper,  but  not  twelve  inches  deep 
with  the  engine  he  had,  which,  however,  ploughed  as  deeply 
as  he  wanted.  The  men  tried  an  experiment  by  placing 
the  engine  down,  and  ploughing  thirty  acres  before  they 
took  it  up  again,  and  that  he  thought  was  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  works,  and  broke  two  of  the  cogs.  He  did  not 
think  fifteen  or  even  twenty  or  thirty  acres  were  too  much 
when  the  apparatus  was  in  good  order.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
about  to  make  some  very  important  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  applied  to  his  own  plough,  and  the 
plough  might  now  be  removed  from  place  to  place  and  be 
brought  into  work  again  in  four  hours,  which  he  thought 
by  no  means  a  long  time.  He  was  waiting  to  sec  wliat 
could  be  done ;  bnt  ha  thought  a  twelve-horse  power  engine 
with  Boydell's  endless  railway  which  might,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  couple  of  horses,  be  removed  from  place  to  place, 
was  what  was  now  required. — Mr.  Crump,  at  Withani. 

He  had  occasion  to  use  a  reaping-machine.  He  pur- 
chased one  at  Chelmsford,  whicli  the  Roj-al  Agricultiu'al 
Society  refused  to  allow  the  maker  to  deliver,  and  one  was 
not  sent  him  till  the  11th  of  August,  and  he  lost  the  best 
part  of  the  harvest  bj-  cutting  his  corn  late.  The  machine 
did  not  work  well  in  consequence  of  straining  one  of  the 
principal  working  parts.  He  afterwards  saw  the  maker  at 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's,  and  he  promised  to  send  down  another 
machine  to  cut  down  the  whole  of  his  corn  for  nothing,  than 
which  the  maker  could  not  make  a  fairer  offer.  He,  how- 
ever, there  saw  the  machine  belonging  to  Mr.  Dray,  which 
he  purchased  and  sent  on  that  night,  so  that  he  had  it  at 
worlv  by  ten  o'clock  tiie  next  morning ;  and  .so  satisfied  was 
he  of  its  general  usefulness,  that  he  telegraphed  for  another 
and  had  it  down  late  the  same  night,  thereby  releasing  him- 
self from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and 
in  one  day  they  cut  down  nearly  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  and 
another  year  he  proposed  employing  them  this  way.  They 
would  consume  about  his  staff  of  eighteen  or  twentj'  men 
and  boys,  and  he  should  then  have  the  most  valuable  week 
in  the  season  to  expend  upon  the  important  duty  of  turnip 
hoeing.  The  corn  would  then  be  in  an  advanced  state  of 
ripeness,  and  the  men  would  be  set  to  work  to  cut,  bind, 
and  pitch  it  upon  the  ground.  These  two  reapers  cost  him 
£62,  and  they  were  as  simple  as  possible,  and  one  pair  of 
horses  would  v.-ork  each  of  them  during  the  day,  whilst  the 
other  machine  he  had  would  require  three  pairs. — Mr. 
Crump,  at  VVitham. 

He  had  Chandler's  patent  water  drill,  which  was  much 
used  in  Lincolnshire  ;  with  this  he  had  put  in  his  mangold 
and  swedes,  and  he  never  had  .such  crops  in  his  life;  the 
cost  of  that  drill  was  £25.  and  he  had  been  paid  more  than 
four  times  over  for  it  during  the  first  year.  The  water  was 
attended  with  some  trouble,  but  with  very  little  expense, 
and  they  could  put  in  from  200  to  1,000  gals,  per  acre.  He 
used  300  gals,  for  his  mangold  and  swedes,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  instant  vegetation  of  the  seed  commenced, 
■when  the  plant  fed  upon  the  superphosphate  of  lime  whicli 
was  used,  and  he  would  leave  tliose  who  had  seen  the  crops 


to  say  whether  they  wore  good  or  not.  In  the  whole 
quantitj'  of  fifty  acres  there  was  scarcely  a  misplant. — Mr. 
Crump,  at  Witham. 

The  science  of  agriculture  had  made  great  progress  of 
late  years,  and,  after  extensive  travelling  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  he  was  convinced  that  English  agriculture,  with 
a  few  exceptions  in  Flanders,  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  of  other  countries.  He  alluded  to  the  testimony  of 
Lavcrne,  an  eminent  French  agriculturist,  who  stated  in  his 
work  that,  after  a  careful  survey  of  England  and  Franco,  he 
found  that  the  produce  of  this  country,  though  only  possess- 
ing half  the  acreage  of  France,  was  double  that  of  the  latter 
country. — Mr.  Whitmore,  at  Bridgnorth. 

We  believe  that  prizes  for  the  best-cultivated  farms  are 
much  greater  stimulants  to  good  farming  than  particular 
prizes  for  cattle  or  crops  ;  as  in  this  case  the  farmer  must 
have  his  eye  upon  every  corner  of  his  farm  and  sec  that  the 
whole  management  is  good  before  he  can  hope  to  obtain  a 
prize ;  and  it  must  also  be  a  much  greater  honour  to  win  a 
prize  in  a  strong  competition  for  the  best-managed  farm 
than  to  win  a  prize  for  any  particular  kind  of  stock  or  crops. 
— Messrs.  J.  Bunting,  H.  Campion,  and  A.  Grovan, — 
the  Judges  at  Bakewell. 

Canada  owes  to  agriculture  in  a  great  measure  the 
state  of  prosperity  to  which  she  has  attained.  I 
may  say  that  to  follow  the  plough  in  Canada  is  to 
follow  that  which  leads  to  wealth.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  the  State  from  which  I  come  shows  unusual 
signs  of  prosperity ;  that  prosperity  has  been  of  compara- 
tively rajnd  growth.  It  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many  in 
this  room  to  find  that  not  more  than  35  years  ago  the 
country  which  is  now  covered  by  fine  farms  was  covered  by 
the  primeval  forest.  You  might  perhaps  have  come  on  the 
log  hut  of  a  settler,  surrounded  by  a  little  crop  of  corn  and 
a  small  jatch  of  peas ;  but  that  was  all :  and  he  could 
boast  of  no  market  within  twenty  miles,  and  even  when,  by 
dint  of  untiring  energy,  he  had  made  a  road  passable,  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  the  market  with  his  crops  he  found 
that  the  expense  of  travelling  had  swallowed  up  all  the 
profits.  A  few  years  pass  away,  and  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  patches  of  corn  have  grown  into  fields  ;  the  log  house 
is  a  stable,  and  the  fiirmer  lives  in  a  comfortable  house 
built  of  stone  or  bricks.  Wait  a  little  longer  and  the  scene 
again  changes.  The  iron  horse  has  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  man  who  a  few  years  ago  began  life  with 
perhaps  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  has  now  a  farm 
worth  hundreds,  nay,  I  may  say,  thousands  of  pounds,  I 
ma_y,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  a  moment  if,  with  pardonable 
vanity,  I  allude  to  the  progress  which  Upper  Canada  has 
made.  In  1838  the  whole  amount  of  wheat  exported  was 
300,000  bushels ;  in  1853  the  quantity  had  risen  to 
5,500,000  bushels  ;  and  in  a  paper  which  I  recently  received 
from  Toronto,  I  find  the  exports  from  that  port  for  the 
present  year  were  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  100,000 
barrels  of  flour.  We  have  a  special  department  called  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  with  a  member  of  the  Government  to 
preside  over  it ;  and  we  have  a  society  like  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  which  gives  away  £2,000  a- 
ycar  in  premiums.  In  every  county  and  township  there 
are  sub-societies ;  and  by  a  special  grant  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  people  form  themselves 
into  a  society  and  raise  a  certain  amount  of  funds,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  sum  from  the  Government.  In 
this  way  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  no  country  has  agri- 
culture made  greater  progress  than  in  Upper  Canada, — Mr. 
Allen  (of  Toronto),  in  Surrey. 

He  had,  on  fonner  occasions,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  prospects  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  did  not  rest 
on  any  legislative  enactments ;  and  he  appealed  with  great 
confidence  to  the  experience  of  subsequent  events  as  having 
confirmed  the  justice  and  soundness  of  that  opinion  so  formed 
and  expressed.  He  would  now  add  an  opinion  which  he 
had  at  a  later  period  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing — that 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  did  not  depend  for  its  pros- 
perity on  any  temporary  influence  of  war,  but  that  it  would 
continue  to  thrive  during  the  peace  which  now  happily 
existed,  as  it  had  thriven  during  the  peace  which  preceded 
the  last  war.  Agi'iculture  rested  on  foundations  broader 
and  deeper  than  these — it  rested  on  the  skill,  on  the  in- 
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dustiy,  and  on  the  enterprise  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
countrj'.  "VV^hen  he  saw  before  him  so  distinguished  a  party 
of  persons  niainlj'  belonging  to  that  class ;  wnen  he  thought 
of  the  splendid  exhibition  of  stock  which  he  had  that  day 
witnessed ;  and  when  he  thought  of  the  general  prosperity 
which,  so  far  as  he  understood,  distinguished  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day,  he  could  not  but  think,  when  he  looked 
around  him  and  saw  what  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
heard  no  despondency  of  any  class  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity— for  lie  did  not  hear  either  of  landlords  being  com- 
pelled to  lower  their  rents  for  a  time,  or  of  tenants  driven 
trom  their  holdings  by  their  incapacity  to  obtain  remune- 
rating prices  for  their  produce — when  he  saw  around  him 
these  circumstances,  he  could  not  but  regard  them  as  certain 
indications  of  agricultural  prosperity. — Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  at  Hereford. 

He  particuhndy  commended  to  the  farmers  of  Hereford- 
shire the  use  of  the  reaping  machine.  He  had  reaped  a 
large  breadth  of  his  wheat  this  year  with  the  American 
reaper,  which,  he  explained,  could  be  set  to  cut  the  stubble 
as  close  as  a  lawn  or  leave  it  long  enough  to  afford  cover 
for  the  partridges.  His  reaper  cut  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
per  hour. — Mr.  B.  Blakemore,  M.P.,  at  Hereford. 

Another  cause  of  the  progress  which  had  of  late  }'ears 
been  made  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
was  the  vast  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  amcultural  implements  ; 
and  all  these  facilities  put  them  in  the  position  that,  if  they 
did  not  improve  their  condition  under  so  many  advantages, 
it  would  be  perfectly  inexcusable  on  their  parts.  They  had 
arrived  verj^  near  to  a  state  of  perfection  in  agricultural 
implements,  with  two  exceptions,  which  were  those  of  the 
reaping  machine  and  the  steam  plough.  From  the  accounts 
he  had  lately  read,  he  believed  the  reaping  machine  had 
now  been  brought  so  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfection  that  it 
was  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  agricultural  gentlemen 
of  the  district.  The  steam  plough  was  certainly  a  great 
desideratum  to  farmers  ;  and  if  tney  could  by  any  means 
promote  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  implements,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  great  expense  attendant  upon  agri- 
cultural business  in  the  use  of  horses,  they  would  be  doing 
a  great  service  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  in  general.  They  were  told  that  no  less  than 
35  patents  had  been  taken  out  for  steam  ploughs  within  the 
last  year.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
expense  must  have  been  wasted  in  producing  these 
articles,  because  not  one  of  these  steam  ploughs  came 
so  near  up  to  the  mark  of  practical  expendiency  as  to  be 
recommended  by  those  most  skilful  in  the  matter,  and  who 
were  therefore  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  implements  brought  into  the  field  of  competition. 
Still,  however,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  these  move- 
ments, because  they  were  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement and  progress  is  awake,  and  induced  a  hope  that 
though  they  had  to  wait  for  the  successful  carrjdng  out  of 
this  design,  they  waited  with  a  certainty  that  some  good 
would  result  from  the  great  talent  which  had  been  lately 
applied  to  the  construction  of  agricultural  machinery,  and 
that  it  would  in  the  end  prove  most  beneficiaL  to  the  mte- 
rests  of  the  agricultural  community. — Mr.  Benson,  at 
Bridgnorth. 

Scotland,  although  her  soil  is  inferior,  is  still  in  advance 
of  this  district.  How  is  this  ?  There  was  as  much  skill 
and  intelligence  in  that  room  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  matter 
was  fully  explained  when  he  remarked  that  our  farmers 
have  no  leases  ;  and  how  could  a  man  be  expected  to  lay 
out  money  on  his  land  without  a  lease  to  protect  him  ? 
Now,  in  Scotland  they  had  long  leases  ;  and  the  i-esult  was 
that  they  beat  us  in  the  culture  of  land,  and  we  beat  them 
in  stock,  and  why  ?  Because  a  lease  was  of  no  effect  in 
the  raising  of  stock;  while  the  want  of  it  bore  sadly  against 
the  proper  culture  of  land. — Mr.  De  Winton,  at  Brecon. 

They  had  got  improved  breeds  of  cattle  upon  their  farms, 
and  they  were  consequently  enabled  to  sell  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  could  formerly  command.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  farmers  to  sell  off  their  best  calves,  and 
to  keep  the  inferior  ones  themselves,  because  they  found 
that  they  could  get  most  money  for  the  best  animals.  Now, 
however,  they  had  either  got  richer  or    wiser  than  they 


were — perhaps  a  little  of  both.  He  differed  from  Mr. 
Kemp  in  saying  that  the  farmers  ought  to  stick  to  the  breed 
of  the  district  ;  he  would  say,  keep  the  best  females,  but 
get  the  best  male  animals ;  and  bj'  a  judicious  system  of 
crossing,  they  would  be  enabled  very  materially  to  improve 
their  own  stock.  It  was  impossible  to  improve  a  particular 
breed  if  they  stuck  to  that  breed  alone  ;  the  only  way  to 
improve  it  was  by  mixing  with  it  a  better  sort.  If  the  far- 
mers continued  at  the  rate  at  which  they  had  been  ad- 
vancing during  the  last  four  years,  before  the  same  period  had 
elapsed  they  would  have  a  class  of  animals  that  they  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  showing  at  any  meeting  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  AVelch,  at  Fylde. 

The  prospects  of  agriculture  were  everywhere  good  at 
present,  which  of  itself  spoke  in  favour  of  the  numerous  im- 
provements. But  with  all  that  had  been  done,  much  still 
remained.  It  was  calculated  that  there  are  about 
77,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  the  British  Isles,  three-fifths 
of  which,  it  was  calculated,  were  now  under  cultivation. 
Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  one  must  ever  continue  waste  in 
rock,  quarry,  heath,  or  headland ;  but  by  the  advance  of 
agriculture  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  other  could  be 
improved  and  brought  from  a  state  of  sterility  to  yield,  if 
not  in  abundance,  at  least  sufficiently  to  reward  the  culti- 
vator, and  materially  increase  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
nation.  They  could  easily  imagine  what  would  result  from 
bringing  15,000,000  of  acres  into  cultivation ;  nor  was  he 
to  be  met  by  the  reply  that  the  capital  which  would  be  ex- 
hausted would  prove  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  energies  of 
the  country.  When  he  saw  nearly  £300,000,000  invested 
within  the  last  40  years  in  railways,  the  returns  from  which 
was  not  extremely  profitable ;  and  when  he  considered  that 
the  investment  of  £100,000,000  would  be  sufficient — as  had 
been  proved  by  calculation — to  bring  all  the  sterile  land 
which  it  was  possible  to  reclaim  into  cultivation,  he  thought 
it  woidd  be  obvious  to  them  all  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  so  materially  increased  that  an  ample  re- 
turn would  be  made  for  the  capital  invested.  The  observa- 
tions he  had  made  on  this  point  were  based  upon  official 
documents  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  was  therefore  no  mere 
visionary  scheme  of  his  own. — Mr.  Norton,  at  Wateham. 

Such  noblemen  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  deserved  the 
highest  praise  for  the  encouragement  they  afforded  to  agri- 
culture, and  especially  for  introducing  the  element  of  com- 
petition in  cultivating  farms.  He  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  he  could  fairly  say,  after  walking  ten 
miles  in  a  straight  line  over  the  estate  of  the  noble  duke, 
the  effect  of  that  competition  had  been  that  the  farming  of 
the  land  upon  it  was  an  example  to  the  country.  In  every 
respect,  both  with  regard  to  the  application  of  manure,  its 
quantity  and  qualit}^  and  the  absence  of  weeds,  it  might 
successfully  challenge  competition  with  any  other  district. 
And  here  he  would  venture  to  say  that,  with  the  present 
reiniinerative  prices  and  the  increase  of  produce,  the  o\vners 
of  property  had  a  right  to  expect  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  farms.  What  had  been  the  result  in  this  instance  ? 
Why,  that  the  whole  district,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
estate,  had  been  influenced  and  the  cause  of  agriculture 
promoted  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenants  and  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  endeavom-s  to  increase  tlie  quan- 
tity of  their  produce.  One  thing  especially  was  important 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to 
adopt  stringent  agreements  in  order  to  secure  good  farming, 
for  none  of  the  farmers  either  in  Leicestershire  or  Lincoln- 
shire, where  the  best  farming  had  met  his  view,  had  any 
agreement  with  their  landlords. — Mr.  Chowler,  at  Wal- 
thara. 

Oue  thing  had  been  most  unfortunately  forgotten — prizes 
for  landlords.  He  saw  no  reason  why  landlords  should  not 
be  encouraged  like  other  men — why  they  should  not  come 
into  competition  like  other  animals — why  there  should  not 
be  a  prize  landlord  I  He  tliought  such  an  animal  would 
draw  immensely.  If  the  society  wished  to  reward  him,  let 
them  appoint  him  president !  He  believed  this  course 
would  induce  landlords  to  assist  tenant-farmers  in  introdu- 
cing the  best  scientific  improvements  in  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  would,  in  the  end,  benefit  tlie  proprietor,  the 
tenant,  and  the  whole  community. — Captain  Steiuienson, 
at  Leominster. 
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14025 

5964 
8739 
12266 
2069 

6831 

3434 
2275 

2581 
22199 
11621 

697 
872] 

10697 

1 

1856. 
36222 
18651 
38670 
8890 

13736 
6255 
6074 
88J9 

12299 

6568 
1595 
9107 
31309 

2621 
303 

2502 
22400 
11414 

5165 
4401 

8525 
1074 
10522 

i 

s 

1 

22274 
6512 
9702 
6135 
6272 

1112 

2186 
8416 
S002 
4791 
12011 
10417 

3485 
4378 
I69S 
6073 

2334 
1826 
1899 
548 
1412 
15586 

4414 
5470 

22900 
6712 
9872 

6141 
652 
392 
2906 
1140 
2155 
8401 

12243 
10503 
4672 
364.5 

8670 
2578 
1815 

1447 
15947 

5451 
630 
5342 

6236 

1 

1836. 

2709 
893 

1086 
705 
990 
38 
26 
814 
186 
319 

1317 
938 
545 

1496 

1220 
697 
621 

138 
862 
1425 
313 

185 

199 

607 

518 
1008 
122 
648 
221 
668 

i 

1856. 
2551 
1049 
915 

716 
862 

324 
151 

1306 

528 
1471 
1206 
749 
570 

131 

793 
1399 

197! 
621 

637 
109? 

551 
198 
598 

1 

4i!l 

1790 
1812 
1025 
1100 
208 
64 
471 
205 
549 
1795 
674 
720 
2321 
1750 
51S 

6« 
522 
1460 
1336 

43! 

40( 

284. 
744 

723 
752 
71 

1106 
128 

1393 

u 

3631 

1787 

1220 
1227 
230 
66 
502 
196 
504 

2358 
1806 
570 
671 

485 
1448 
1506 
467 
312 

2905 
681 

769 

695 

98 

114f 

1482 

i 

III" 

16203 

390 
299 
2004 
721 

3526 
8224 

7417 

1039 
3745 
5704 
1587 
1410 

7< 

975 

10863 

2272 

S173 
3710 
397 
3521 

4018 

S 

16718 
3376 
7003 

4055 
390 
296 

2080 
793 

5277 

3537 
8419 
7491 

2404 
3065 
953 
3747 
5765 

1378 
137! 

iiooi 

2275 

3250 
3661 
391 
3640 

4151 

s 

J 
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ORIGINAL     AGBICULTUBAL     STATISTICS,     ENGLAND,    1850. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  GENERAL  YIELD  OF  THE  CROPS 

OF  WHEAT,  BARLEY,   OATS,   BEANS,   PEAS,   TURNIPS  AISTO   ilANGEL   WURZEL,   AND   POTATOES,  AS   SUPPLIED  BY  OUR  OWN   CORRESPONDENTS,  AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO   OCTOBER  20tji. 


BEDfORD- 
Bedford 
8tDckwood, 
PaikFar 

BERKS— 


Paik  Fam,  Wobum  . 


1  loads  of  5  baaheli 
10  busliels  per 


ige  of  the  last  two  years ;  luge  b 


Newbury 
WooUey  P 
BUCKS— 


CHESHIRE- 
AshtoDUsfB, 


mgerford  N 
r  Wantage  A 


jverage  crop . . 

D  4  quMteiB  per  acre ;  c 
.  35  bustiels  per  acre 

5  j  quarters  per  acre 
■erage  crop  ;  the  fen  wl 

T  over  an  average  . . 
.  Otbt  average  ;  quality  fine 


Lin 


LT  Carliale 


;  quality  better  than  last  y' 


:,  iud  mueh  eprouted ;  small  breadlh  si 


yield ;  quality  inferior ;  very  much  sprouted   . . 
n  average;  much  wasted  in  gathering ;  short  breadth  BC 
.  Acreage  short;  yield  full  average,  hut  much  sprouted 


D  average;  Email  tillage 

u  average  crop  . . 

n  average,  and  quality  var 


DORSET- 

Bryaustoi 
DURHAM- 


DERBYSHIRE- 

SiittOD,  near  Ch( 

Barton  Blount,  i 

South  Nonoanto 
DEVON— 

Plymouth        ..  .. 

near  Blandfoid 

FcQcc  HoQaeB,nrCbeater>le-S 

Simdecland     . , 
ESSEX— 
Chelmsford      ., 

Skreeoa,  near  CI 
Wrillk,  near  CI 

Great  nford     .. 

Msldon 
Saffron  Walden 


;  partially  injured  by  w 


but  much  damaged  by  blight  and 

ijored;  10  per  ct.  inaeose  of  tiUsge 


irDurbam 


,  An  average  crop,  hut  much  sprouted 


1  average  crop 

Foil  average 

;.  3i  quarters  per  a 
Aj]  average  crop, 
A  full  average ;  quality  fair;  not  half  yet  secured 

^  quarters  per  acre;  the  hght  and  mixed  soils  I 

od  20  1( 
light  soils  2G  to  40  hushele  | 


Quality  e 

Good  croi 
Under 


verage  where  grown 
rss;  4^  quarters  per  ai 
bu  less  land  uuder  coltivi 


□  average,  a 
□  average . . 
.  4}  quarters  ptr  acre 


mples  better  than  usual . 


;  crop  average,  but  injured 


,  On  heavy  li 


Q  the  heavy, 
nishels;  mixed  soils  24  t< 


asiity  and  breadth  with  1 


4  quarters  per  i 
,  Below  average; 


■a ;  the  I 
arly  si 


t  wheat  unusually  fine . . 


Oddington,nrStow-oii-the-Wold 


HAMPSHIRE— 
Basingstoke    . . 
Bentley,  near  BasinptotiG 
Bishop's  W£''' 
Southamptoi 
Straihfieldsa. 
Newport  (Isle  of 

SEREFOF 

Hereford 


Bishop's  Waltbam 
Southampton  .. 
Straihfieldsaye,  Wiochfield 
Newport  (Isle  of  Wight) 
HEREFORDSHIEE— 


erage ;    quality 

rerege,  but  a  good  dea]  damaged 
28  biishela  per  acre        . .         , , 

sprouted 


,  26  bushels  per  acre, 
"  to  4i  quarters  pei 
Q  average  crop  ;  t 
.  Rather  helow  an  average  ;  quality 
,  Large  breadth  sown ;  crop  under  an  averagf 


HERTS— 
Hitchen 
Broih  0  u  mbury  .uearHo  ddca  dou 


2  qnartera  4  b 
Above  en  average  from  e 
light  land  had,  on  he 


quantity  predominates 

much  sprouted 


,t  plenty  of  si 
a  acreage,  but  iojuicd  by  the  n 
n  average 


1  Kimholton  . 


HUNTS— 

Woradftcb, 

St.  Neote 
KENT— 

Cobham,  near  Graveseud 

Maidstone 

Preston  Hall,  oear  Mudstoo 

Goodneatone,  near  Wingham 
LANCASHIRE- 
Lancaster  (11  . . 
Lancaster  (2)  .. 
liverpool 


B  some  had  to  he  ploughed  up  firotn  failare 
I,  but  scarcely  an  average  crop     . . 


e  crop,  but  l-5th  leaa  sown  . . 

I  Average  crop 
Average  crop ;  quality  fine,  except  where  sprouted    . . 

Below  average,  and  bad  quality.. 

bushels  per  acre 

bushels  per  acre,  but  sprouted         

good  average  crop      ..         

Ticld  good ;  breadth  sown  short ;  good  bright  samples 
Short  breadth  sown;  quality  variable;  under  average . . 
gecrop;  less  breadth  sown  ;  sprouted        .. 
5  quarters  4  bushels  per  acre ;  quality  inferior 

Under  average  J  only  A  quantity  land  sown;  quality  pretty  good 

average;  a  good  part-sprouted 


)  to  10  qnartera  per  acre;  quality  fine 
\bout  au  average ;  condition  good 

Dver  average  yield 

i  good  average 

,  Middling  crop,  the  yield  deceptive 


average  crop., 

.  Average  iu  quality  aud  quantity 


i  average,  but  many  acres  spoilt 

ant  crop,  and  over  i.  verage  . , 
.  G  quarters  per  acre  ;  the  crop  univeraal 
,  An  excellent  crop;  over  an  average 

,  Fully  an  average,  and  quahty  good 

)ver  an  average ;  injured  by  weather 

L  good  average  crop 

iverage  crop,  hut  coane  and  uneven  li 

Vhere  grown,  crop  good    .. 
,  Good  crop,  and  above  an  average  . . 


,  Under  an  average  . 

c  Various ;  heavy  landfrom  3  to  4  qrs.,  on  light  laud  5to  8  qrs. 

n  average  . . 

n  average 

idont  crop,  but  not  fine  quality 

,  Below  average 


u  average  crop   .. 


,  Under  aver.;  quality  indifferi 
n  average 


,  Good  crop,  and  well  secured  . 

Under  an  average       .. 
Very  generally  good  crop 


.  A  good  average  crop  . 
.  33  bushels  per  acre    . 


n  average  crop 


,  Large  yield  and  good  quality., 
,  Few  grown  j  under  average  . , 


TURNIPS  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

lent  crop,  especially  mangolds 

uid  turnips  above  an  aversge;  mangolds  an  avi 

D  An  average,  but  fine  crop  in  many  ports  . .        ., 

'fi 

laogold  never  better;  forward  turnips  a 


one-third  diseased,  and  hut  litUe  grown. 


.  Turnip 


It  pood ;  mangolds  very  gi 


average  ci 


,  Fine  crops;  full  breadth  9 

J,  particularly  mangolds  , 

good,  except  on  wet  and  cold  landa  , 

A  fair  crop ;  in  other  parts  of  Cornwall  much  injured  hy  the  fly. , 

_^ !  crop,  but  rather  backivaid 

Lately  much  improved ^ 

averogecrop , 

jipB  very  bad  and  blighted , 


.  Very  bad  yield,  aud  much  disi 
■t  crop,  and  ouc-ihird  d 


li  lauds  no  disc 
rage  crop,  but  I 
.  Nearly  all  diseased. 
Very  much  diieased. 

An  average  crop ;  the  early  si 


p ;  but  little  disease. 


Quality  and  yield  good ;  more  than  half  diseased. 


diseased  much. 
Average  quantity  of  land  planted,  but  much  diseased. 


Good  crop  ;  over  an  average  . 

~     lent  crop,  aud  fine  qualit 

average,  and  quality  fine 


Er  an  average 
average;  few  grown 


,  4  quarters  per  acre     .. 

,  A  good  crop   ,, 

,  32  bushels  per  acre    .. 

,  About  an  average 
,  AgoodyiEld.butnotwbBtwaaexpect 
an  average,  and  well  secured  , 


,  Good  where  welt  managed;  short  crop 

.  Below  an  average  crop 

rage  crop 

,  Mangolds  good;  turnips  good;  snede 

.  Tamipa  bad,  but  msugolds  s  good  ctoj 
.  Turnips  indifl'erent;  mangolds  good 

.  In  general  a  good  crop 
"  Yery  good  crop  indeed 
i.  full  average  crop. .         . . 


m;  mangolds  very  g' 


,  Large  breadth  si 
,  Early  crop  fr 


,  Fair  crop ;  quality  middling 
.  Where  grown,  good 


.  Crop  good,  and  average  full;  quality  fine 


in  average,  but  u 
An  average  crop 


,  Fair  average  quantity  and  quality 
,  Where  grown  good     .. 
,  34  bushels  per  ecie     .. 


,  Crop  good  a: 
.  Where  growi 


,  Both  good  crops 

.  Early  turoips  good,  late  middling;  moflgotds  good 


i  Eaily  sown  good;  late  crop  n 

,  An  average  crop,  but  oue-fonrth  of  thei 
"  '        "    ligging  up,  from  disease. 
),  but  hall  diseased. 

about  one-SLitb  diseased. 

crop,  but  dieei 
the  late  crop  i 

\.  full  crop,  but  much  disc 
Sarly  ones  good,  but  the  1 
.  Large  breadth  p 

,  Bad  and  blighted. 
,  Good  crop,  portie" 

,  Much  diseased; 


ot  much  grown. 

yield  moderate ;  one-third  diieaied. 
crop  nearly  all  lost. 


y  diseased ;  size  ii 
mnch  planted. 


iwn  good  yield  and  quality  ^ 


.  TumipB  bad ;  but  mangolds  good . . 
""      ■         ■  ' '   ;  but  mangolds  | 
le  an  abundant  c: 


ariahlc;  but  mangolds  good 


;  turnips  lately  much  imprvd, 


Good  yield,  h 
Altogct' 

Early  ci 


h  diseased. 
.  rso  than  usual, 
it  quality,  and  fiee  fr 


Not  a 


I  Zllanchester 

Famess,  near  Ulveratoue 
Warrington 


5  quarters  per  acre 
V  good  average  crop 
4  quarters  per  a( 


,  6  quarters  per 

'.  Under 
Very  little  son 

G  quarters  per 


ernge  crop 


Warwii 
LEICESTER- 

Reasby,  near  Ldcester 


Warringtoi 
Skeirm'gton  Vale,  near  Leicester 


erage,  but  much  damaged ; 

■erage,  and  the  quality  good  . , 
per  acre ;  more  than  usual  hi 


.  Scarcely  an  average 


i  quarters  pei 

I  bushels 
:  quarters  per 


.  InSpeke 

Not  muc: 


e  usual  quantity  is  housed  in  good  condition 
I,  but  what  ia,  good    .. 


n  average  c 

juality  bad  and  eprouted  . 


.  On  light  lands  an  average,  e 


g  lands  under ;  much  damaged 
11  average  yield  per 


re,  but  samplea  are  much  apiouted 


luaveragebreadth  Eown.but  much  sprouted  from  ( 

Average  crop,  and  quality  fine 

_  2  quarters  per  acre 

,  Above  on  average 

,  6  quarters  per  acre 

Rather  under  on  avemgo  .•         ..         •• 

An  average  crop 

Under  average;  quality  moderate 

rage ;  injured  by  weather 

u,  lu.  Had  11  quarters  per  acre  ;  over  a  full  crop.. 
iBelow  an  average;  acrcaire  limited 


,   Over  an  average  crop  ., 


,  Very  iudiffer( 
,  An  average  ci 


.  Over  an  average  crop . . 

.  Not  many  grown 

;t  Good  crops  everywhere,  esj 


,  4J  quarters  per  acre  .. 

'  u  average  crop 

rer  an  average 

\  Below  an  average  crop 

1  quarters  per  acre     . . 


d  good  crop;  turnips  in  some  places  patchy 

Mangolds  tolerably  good;  tunijps  varishle 

Both  crops  very  fine  

Turnips  middling  crop  from  various  cau a es;  hut  mangol 

ti  injured,  but  short  acceege;  mangolds  j 
\  Turnips  under  average ;  mangolds  full  a»craga  . . 

ingolds  very  good  crop 
\  They  look  a'  splendid  crop,  but  the  leates  bhghted 
','^ery  good  crops ;  over  an  average 


a  disease ; 

„.   „  [hi 

I  ill  acreage  and  crop,  but  two-thirds  u 


Altogether 

Early  crop  .        .. 

Crop  good,  but  diseased  after  digging. 

Over  an  average  in  acreage  and  crop,  I 

Idrge  acreage  sown ;  one-fourth  of  the  bte  ouea  diseased. 

Excellent  crop  in  quantity,  but  diseased. 

mder ; 


Id,  and  diseased, 

,t  disease  is  showing  itself  lately. 


Both  are  good  crops 


rage;  mangolds  an  average  crop 


e  yield ;  turnips  a  fair  average 


.  Crop  good,  quality  fair 


fields  nearly 
:  harvested, 
e  all  harvested 


rage  crop 
Good  breadth  sow 


Theae  crops  i 
,  Turnips  good 

Turnips  very 


cc,  and  above  average  breadth  so 
c  growing  fast,  and  will  exceed  a 


.  Oue-third  dia( 

,  Good  crops,  bu 
An  average  cro 
,  200  hnsbela  to 
,  Au  excellent  ci 

L  laige  crop,  h 


I  average 


.  Good  crop,  but  slightly  diseased. 

.  Tolerably  good  crop,  aud  hut  little  diseased. 


"  Unusually  fine  and  plentiful 

.butdai^Bgedbywealheri Highly  spoken  of ;  very  favoorable  s 
,  Much  injured  by  the  weather  . . '  Are  now  domg  well 


Q  for  both  these  crops . 


je ;  much  diseased  also 
ivn.'but  three- fourths  diseased. 


TURNIPS  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL. 


,  An  average  crop,  but  oue-third  less  tbaa  lut  yen 
"  '  ;  ooe-third  less  than  lart  yew 


>,  and  a  large  breadtli  ai 


.  Under  an  average  crop  . . 

.  Very  good  crop ;  an  average  yield 


Q  aveisge  crop     . 


e  yield  in  the  fena,  but  n 


fair  quality ;  not  a  good  breadth  sown 

it  very  much  injured  from  sprouting  . , 
sown,  but  full  average  yield   . . 
regardfl  quantity ;  great  deal  unlit  for  maltiog 


Small  quantity  sown,  and  much  diacoloured 
A  Ml  average  produce 
Yield  good  where  grown    ,. 


Glendale  and  Bambro'shire 


.  One-eighth  above  a 
.  lOne-siitb  more  sow 


NOTTS— 

OsBingtou,  near  Newark        . .  I W  qra.  per  acre,  bu 
South  Muakham,  near  Newark  lAverage  crop,  and 
Nottingham     . .  . .  ■ .  jNot  much  under  ai 

ThnrgartooPriory.orSouthweUlNotciore  than  am 
3X0N—  j 

Adderbury       . .  . .  . .  |35  bughels  per  acre 

jAn  arerage  crop .. 
lUuite  an  average 
'  quarters  per  acre 


a  usual ;  early  crop  good,  lato 

[epronted. 
liscd  more  when  the  crop  was  standing 


l-6tb  lesa  avei 

Short  breadth ;  2-3rds  in  good  order,  the  n 


,  Under  an  average  crop 
.  Good  crop,  but  few  grown 


,  An  abundant  crop 
B  3J  quaitera  per  acre 


.  Under  an  avert 
.  Rather  above  a 


'.  Under  an 
Escelleut 


Famborough,  near  Banburj 


Madeley,  near  Wellington 
SOMERSET— 
Cricket  St.  Thomaa.  near  Chard 
Street,  near  Glaatonbuiy 


STAFFORD— 

Burton-on-Treat 
BerkIeyLodKe,arBurton 
SUFFOLK— 
Bury  St.  Edmand'a    . . 
Stowlangtoft  Hall,  nea 


Over  an  aversge  crop 


'ersge;  one-third  injured 
rage,  and  large  breadth  aov 


ters  per  acre;  but  partially  blighted     . . 
rerage  crop 


Copt  Hill,  Epaom 

Guildford        '.'. 
Hampton  Wick 


Fejrlight  Hall,  near  Haatioga. 


WARWICK— 

Sutton  Colefield 

Shentoa,  near  Nuneaton 
WESTMORELAND— 

Kendal 

WILTS- 

Fonthill,  neat  Hiudoa 

Rood  Aston,  near  Trowbridge 


r  fleyteabury 


Wjlye, 


Temple  Langhelme,nEarWorceB. 
YORKSHIRE— 


Canllcy,  near  Doncaater 

Fickly-cura-ClaytoiijiiTDoiicaatr 


Maltou 
Richmond 

Selby   '.'.         \'.         '.'. 

Hukna  Hill,  near  Scsiboroagh 


D  Full  crop,  bot  n 
i  bushela  per  a 


,  Better  tlian  last  year 

,  Average  crop;  leas  breadth  S' 


I  Over  an  average  yield ;  leaa  than  average 
prime  malting  quality. 
5  bushelB  per  acre 
,  Above  average ;  one-third  injured 


.  Early  good,  the  late  crop  iDJured 

.  More  than  average 

average  crop 


average  yield ;  small  breadth  s 

6  quarters  per  acre ;  one-quart 
!T  BQ  average 


.  Under  an  average  crop  . 


r  less  thim  usual  a 


,  Fair  crop ;  quality  moderate 


,  12  qnarteis  pet  ac 
Ao  average  crop 
7  quartera  per  acit 


average  crop,  but  little  grown  here 


Yield  average,  bat  epronted ;  large  breadth  bi 


.  Over  an  average  crop 
,  Under  an  average  crop 

.  Over  an  average;  all  no 


5  quarters  per  acre 

4  quartera  per  acre ;  not  much  grown  in  the  Vale 
'  laa  sown  than  uaual;  yield  a  fijl  average,  but  much  sprouted 
Q  average  crop 

\.  fair  average;  less  breadth  sown        


,  Over  an  average ;  one<third  not  yet  housed 

6  quartera  per  acre . . 

4  to  5  quarters  per  acre     . . 

An  average  crop 


A  good  average,  and  quality  fine 


One-eighth  under  an  average  on  cold  cla 
30  bushels,  instead  of  36  to  40,  wl 
Under  an  average,  say  4  quarters,  and  ii 


.  full  average  crop 

.u  average  crop  on  the  whole,  but  varies  much 

.bove  an  average ;  one-third  injured  by  wet,  and  0De-6nirth  i 

the  crop  atill  in  the  fields. 
Full  average;  large  breadth  sown        ..         .  . 


Full  average  crop,  and  quality  ai 


e  eomplainlB  of  yield  after  thraahing 


n  average;  quality  fair,  but  si 
,  A  full  average    .. 

„c  crop,  but  little  aowu 
Under  an  average 


Yield  considered  good,  hut  mostly  unfit  for  malting   . . 

rage  crop;  little  grown  .. 

rage  crop,  but  less  breadth  sown 
Quantity  sown  short :  yield  much  sprouted     . . 
k  full  average,  but  half  the  crop  uncarted  and  sprouted 

.  Beat  crop  for  many  years,  not  average  sown    .. 

4i  quarters  per  acre 

Full  average ;  quality  fine ;  weight  21b3.  over  last  year 
,  Full  average ;  in  capital  condition 

erage  crop . . 
,  &.a  average  crop,  but  much  damaged 


,  Under  an  average ;  aome  still  in  the  fields 

,  Generally  below  average    .. 

\.  good  average,  but  injured  in  quantity  and  quality 

,  Few  yet  Bccnred;  a  good  yield  expected  .. 

n  average  crop 
.  Under  an  average   , . 
,  A  full  crop,  but  injured  by  weather;  straw  light,  and 

,  Average  eown  and  yield 

5  quarters  per  acre 

1  full  average ;  in  capital  condltiou        ..         ..  . 


;-  A  full  crop, 
I.  fair  crop 


I  Produce  bulky,  but  amall  breadth  e 
.  Good  crop,  but  sprouted 


Both  good  crops     . , 
lU  average  crop 


,  Both  Grat-ratc  crops 

.  Tumipa  not  good ;  but  mangolds ' 
crops  of  both  turnips  and  a 
was  BO  good  a  crop  grown  , 


n  White  varieties  are  late,  but  promise  o 
,  Early  crop  good,  hut  late-sown  deficiei 


.  An  average  crop,  but  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  diseased. 

.  Under  an  average,  and  one-third  diseased. 

.  Under  an  average,  but  slightly  diseased. 

.  Small  yield,  and  partially  diaeaaed. 


ii 


h  diseased. 

I  much  diseased ;  othera  leaa. 

aaes  two-tbirds  of  the  crop. 


.  Very  good  crops 
.  Fair  crop,  but  not 

Very  good  crops 
,  Bad  crop 


.  On  good  soils  Bret-rate,  under  a 


.  Not  a  good  yield  ;  one-third  diseased. 
I  Large  yield,  but  one-fourth  diseased. 
.  Over  an  average,  but  much  diseased. 


0  48  bushels  per  ai 
equal  to  last 


Full  average ;  i|uality  s 
" in  average 


L  average  on  othera 
average  . , 


0  much  diseased  as  other 


■  Very  amall,  and  decaymg  fast 
.  Very  much  diseased. 


•  One-third  diseased. 


a  5  quarters  per  a 
er  an  average 
a  an  average 


,  Turnips  a  failure;  mangolds  good.. 

'  3  a  failure;  white  turnips  a  fair  crop,  but  mangold  heavy  j 
.  Mangolds  gooJ,  swedes  middling,  white  tuniipB  good     ..         .     ' 

Both  very  good  crops 
.  Abundantcrop 
.  Tumipa  in  many  places  a  failure ;  mangolds  exceedingly  good  .. 


An  average ;  quality  reported  good 

Very  good  crop 
"        in  average 

in  average  crop  , .         . .         . .  Under 

'.  an  average 


Turnips  late  aad  weak ;  mangolds  capital 


A  good  crop 

average  . 


3  per  acre  where  saved  from  fly 


,  Under  an  average;  quality  indifferent ; 

[few  yet  harvested 

,  Few  grown 


a  half  a  crop ;  common  tomipa  a: 
Swedes  good ;  other  kinds  deficient 


ir  crop,  but  ons-third  diaeased. 

.  Great  crops,  but  diseased  in  some  casea  aerionaly. 

•  Worthless,  eicept  for  pigs,  from  diaeue, 

.  Two-thirds  of  the  crops  destroyed  from  blight. 


;,  and  one- third  diseased. 


.  Above  an  average 
Good  crop,  but  mostly  unsecured  yet 
0  40  bushels,  but  damaged  by  wet 
r  an  average  


,  Average  crop  ..         .. 

,  An  average  crop 

,  Very  good  crop,  but  damaged  by  rt 


Best  crop  for  years     . . 

'I'urnips  una 

!Fiom  15  tons  of  bulbs  per  a 
Over  an  average  crop  of  both 
[stacked  I 

.  Good  average ;  quality  fine ;  some  badlyjTurnips  a  good  crop 
..  Good  crops  .. 

Above  an  average  .. 
Ipretty  good  crop 


■  Bnt  little  disease. 

.  A  fair  crop,  and  but  little  diaease. 

-  Sh'ghtly  diseased. 


Q  average  crop,  but  very  badly  diseased. 


and  but  little  diseased. 


.  Very  mucb  diseased. 


Few  grown,  and  those  b 


.  Swedes  above,  Norfolk  below  an  average 

Never  better  crops  known 

Never  saw  better  'VMiite  Globe,  Swedish,  and  mangolds. 
Under  an  average,  and  damaged  by  fly    . . 

Best  crop  ever  known 

An  average  crop    , .         . .         . .         •  ■ 

Both  crops  good     ..         ..         

Capital  average  crops  of  both  kinds        ..         •< 

.  Over  averogc  crops 

Both  over  an  average        

Both  good  crop  a    ,. 


xteot  planted ;  average  crop;  sUgbtly  diseaaed. 


,  A  good  crop ;  slightly  diseased. 

^e  crop,  but  much  diaeased. 
,  Average  breadth  sown ;  diaeased,  but  not  viiulent. 
,  Abundant  crop ;  no  disease  worthy  of  notice. 

^ver  au  average,  and  but  slightly  diseased. 
.  Under  an  average  yield,  and  one-half  unfit  for  use, 
.  Good  crop ;  the  early  sorts  diseased. 
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AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS,   IRELAND. 
GENERAL  ABSTRACTS. 

(continued  from  tiik  tables  given  herewith.) 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  abstracts  that  iu  1356  there 
were  5,753,681  statute  acres  nnder  tillage  in  Ireland,  being  au 
increase  of  64,845  acres  over  1855.  The  cereal  crops  col- 
lectively exhibit  a  decrease  of  48,517  acres  divided  among 
oats,  barley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and  peas ;  wheat  shows  an  in- 
creased area  of  83,588  acres — 445,775  acres  having  been  sown 
in  1855,  and  529,363  acres  in  1856  ;  of  oats,  there  were 
2,036,181  acres  in  1856,  being  a  decrease  on  1855  of  82,677 
acres.  Barley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and  peas,  covered  218,503 
acres  in  1856,  which  is  a  diminution  of  49,428  acres  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

In  "Green  Crops,"  potatoes  show  an  increase  of  122,289 
acres,  or  upwards  of  one-tenth  more  than  in  1855 — the  num- 
bers being  in  that  year  982,301  acres,  and  in  1856,  1,104,590 
acres.  There  were  under  turnips  354,362  acres  in  1856,  or 
12,591  acres  less  than  in  1855.  "  Other  Green  Crops"*  show 
a  small  increase  of  4,737  acres — the  number  being,  in  1855, 
95,136  acres,  and  in  1856,  99,873  acres.  There  were  106.826 
acres  returned  as  under  flax  in  1856,  or  an  increase  of  9,751 
acres  over  last  year.  Although  the  area  under  this  important 
crop  does  not  equal  its  extent  in  1852, 1853,  or  1854,  yet  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  1856  it  has  not  contimied 
to  decrease.  The  increase  in  Ulster  alone  amounts  to  8,999 
acres ;  the  province  of  Leinster  also  shows  an  increase  in  flax 
of  894  acres,  and  Connaught  of  176  acres;  but  in  Munster 
there  is  a  decrease  of  318  acres.  In  meadow  and  clover  there 
is  a  decrease  of  10,824  acres  in  1856,  there  having  been 
1,314,807  acres  in  1855,  and  1,303,983  acres  in  1856. 

The  returns  for  1856  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  but  pigs  show  a  large  decrease 
compared  with  1855.  The  total  number  of  horses  iu  1856 
was  573,266,  being  16,979  more  than  in  1855.  Horses  re- 
turned as  kept  for  agricultural  purposes  increased  by  13,940; 
for  traffic  and  manufactures,  by  1,595;  and  for  amuse- 
ment or  recreation,  by  616.  Yearling  horses  are  more 
numerous,  by  4,494,  than  in  1855  ;  but  those  under  one 
year  decreased  by  3,666.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Ire- 
land in  1856  is  3,584,723,  being  an  increase  over  the  prece- 
ding year  of  20,323.  Of  the  entire  number  1,579073  were 
returned  as  milch  cows,  778,938  as  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
620,216  as  yearlings,  and  606,496  as  under  one  year — these 
latter  being  72,850  under  the  number  in  1855— the  decrease 
being  caused,  in  some  measure,  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  having  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
June  in  this  year ;  whilst  in  1855  it  did  not  commence  until 
the  16th  of  July — six  weeks  later. 

Sheep  show  a  general  increase  of  85,801  in  1856,  the  num- 
bers being— in  1856,  3,688,143;  in  1855,  3,602,342.  Those 
under  one  year  increased  95,424,  and  tups  and  wethers,  73,034; 
but  ewes  decreased  by  82,657.  It  is  a  very  favourable  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  to  find  that  the 
number  of  sheep  has  steadily  augmented  from  2,106,189  in 
1841,  to  3,688,143  in  1856,  being  an  increase  of  1,581,954, 
or  more  than  one-half,  iu  fifteen  years.  There  were  1,177,605 
pigs  in  1855,  and  915,933  in  1856,  being  a  decrease  iu  the 
latter  year  of  261,672,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million; 
those  under  one  year  diminished  by  174,230,  and  those  one 
year  old  and  upwards  by  87,442.  This  decrease  affects  every 
county  in  Ireland  except  Londonderry,  and  may  be,  in  some 
degree,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  noticed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  that  in  1855  the  collection  of  the  statistics  com- 
menced on  the  16th  of  July,  whilst  in  1856  it  began  on  the. 
2nd  of  June — six  weeks  earlier  ;  the  number  of  pigs  littered 
during  this  period  will  therefore  not  appear  iu  the  Returns  for 


*  Mangel     Wurzel,    Beet-root,   Carrots,    Parsnips,    Cabbage, 
Vetches,  and  Rape  are  incIudoU  unJer  IhU  head. 
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1SS6,  as  the  small  farmers  so  arrange  the  management  of 
their  stock  that  the  young  pigs  make  their  appearance  abont 
the  middle  of  July,  and  are  thus  anfficiently  old  to  consume  the 
small  potatoes  which  are  abundant  in  October,  when  the  gene- 
ral crep  is  being  dii?  out.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but 
many  calves  and  other  young  animals  were  also  born  during 
the  interval  of  the  six  weeks  above  referred  to.  In  future 
years,  however,  the  comparison  of  the  stock  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed from  this  cause,  as  the  Returns  will  be  collected  about 


the  same  time  as  in  the  present  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Agricultural  Statistics,  in  the  session  of  1355. 

Having  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  Scotland  for  1856,  published  on  the  30th  ultimo,  I  conceive 
it  will  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  table,  showing  the 
Total  Acreage  under  Crops,  and  the  number  of  Live  Stock, 
as  they  appear  in  the  general  abstracts  for  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland  in  the  years  1855  and  1856  :  — 


Table  I. — Return,  showing   the  Acreage  under  Crops   in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  1835  and  1856, 

ALSO  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  1856. 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley,  Bere,Rye,  Beans,  and  Peas 

Total,  cereal  crops    

Potatoes   

Turnips 

Other  green  crops* 

Total,  greea  crops    

Flax 

Meadow  and  clover 

Grass  and  hay  under  rotation  .... 

Total  eiitent  under  crops. . . . 


Ireland. 


Acreage  under  Crops. 


1856. 


Acres. 

5293G3 

2036181 

218503 


27810i7 


1104590 

354362 

99873 


1558825 


106826 
1303983 


5753681 


1855. 


Acres. 

415775 

2118858 

267931 


Increase  or  Decrease 
in  1856. 


Increase.   Decrease, 


2832561 


982.'^01 

366953 

95136 


1444390 


97075 
1314807 


5688836 


Acres. 

83588 


Acres. 

82677 
49428 


Decrease, 
48517 


122289 

4737 


12591 


Increase, 
114435 


9751 


10824 


Total  increase, 
64845 
acres. 


Scotland. 


Acreage  under  Crops. 


1856. 


Acres. 
2618421 
9182584 
231131J 


1411232i 


148930i 

459741i 

29795 


638466i 


2723:1 
14755841 


35280063 


1855. 


Acres. 
1913001 
9336521 
249802^ 


13747653 


1469691 

4494041 

22961i 


6193351 


346  U 
1510044i 


3507606-1 


Increase  or  Decrease 
in  1856. 


Incrcass.   Decrease. 


Acres. 
705411 


Acres 


15404 
18670^ 


Increase, 
36167 


19601 
103365 

68331 


I' crease, 
19131 


Total  increase, 
204001 
acres. 


mil  f       1  if  Ire  and,  according  to  the  1 

Total  area  of  each  country  <       ^  a  a  r 

•'  L       Ordnance  Survey,        J 


20311774  Scotland,  according  to  the!         20047462 

statute  acres.  Census  of  1851,         J      statute  acres. 


Under  this  head  are  Included  Mangel  Wurzel,  Beet-root,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cnbhage,  Vetches,  and  Rape. 


Table  II. — Return,  showing  the  Number  and  Description  op  Live  Stock  in  Irel.^nd  and  Scotland 
IN  1855  AND  1856 ;  also  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  1856. 


Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Description  of  Stock. 

Number  of  Stock. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
in  1856. 

Number  of  Stock. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
in  1856. 

1856.' 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1856. 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Horses 

573266 
3584723 
3688143 

915933 

556287 
3564400 
3602342 
1177605 

16979 
20323 
85S01 

261672 

<       179901 

967311 

5822478 

126944 

177229 

974816 

5694900 

134350 

2675 
127578 

Cattle    

7505 

Sheep    

Pigs 

7406 
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With  reference  to  the  agricultural  statistics  for  Scollaud,  as 
given  on  the  following  page,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  states — "  The 
acreage  and  stock  in  the  hands  of  tenants  occupying  land  rented 
at  less  than  £10,  in  twenty-sis  counties,  and  at  less  than  £20 
iu  seven,  as  ascertained  in  1854,  should  be  added  to  what  the 
tahlcs  exhibit,  increasing  the  extent  of  laud  in  cultivation  by 
238,170  acres,  and  the  amount  of  stock  by  334,308  head." 
The  number  of  occupants  whose  acreage  and  stock  were 
omitted  from  the  Scotch  returns  of  1855  and  1856  is  stated  to 
have  been  42,229  in  1854  ;  having  then  amongst  them  29,008 
horses,  129,469  cattle,  149,432  sheep,  and  26,399  swiue.  The 
entire  number  of  occupants  of  those  farms  in  Scotland  which 
contained  the  crops  and  stock  given  in  the  above  tables  was 
only  42,919.  The  number  of  occupants  and  holders  of  stock 
from  whom  the  statistics  are  collected  iu  Ireland  is  upwards  of 
600,000,  and  these  returns  include  the  crops  and  stock  of 
every  occupier  and  stockholder  in  this  country.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  entire  number  of  land  and  stock- 
holders in  Ireland  may  be  set  down  as  being  600,000,  and  in 
Scotland  85,148. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  that  in  both  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  extent 
under  oats,  and  under  the  collective  crops,  "  barley,  here,  rye, 
beans,  and  peas  ;"  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  breadth 
under  wheat.  Potatoes  have  also  increased  in  both  countries, 
largely  in  Ireland,  to  a  small  extent  in  Scotland.  Turnips 
have  diminished  in  Ireland,  whilst  they  have  increased  in 
Scotland  ;  the  acreage  under  "other  green  crops"  is  larger  in 
both  countries.  In  stock,  horses  and  sheep  have  increased, 
and  pigs  decreased,  boLh  here  and  in  Scotland  ;  whilst  cattle 
have  Increased  here  and  deareased  in  Scotland. 

Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  in  connection  with  the  agri- 
caltnral  statistics,  I  have  for   the  last  four  years  had  returns 
made  to  me  by  the  constabulary,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
weeds  are  permitted  to  grow,  and  in  most  cases  to  shed  their 
seeds,  on  the  sidesof  highways,  railways,  and  canals,  as  well  as 
on  the  various  farms  of  the  country.     On  this  subject  I  have 
the  houour  to  give,  iu  the  Appendix,  C9pies  of  two  letters  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  their   lordships,  her  Majesty's  Judges  of 
Assize,  also  of  circulars  to  the  county  surveyors,  and  to  the 
directors  of  every  railway  and  canal  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  beg  to 
take  this   opportunity  of  acquainting   your  Excellency  how 
deeply  sensible  I  am  of  the   kind  and  considerate  manner  in 
which  my  request  to  the  Judges  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  various  grand  juries  was  received  and  acted  upon  by  their 
lordships,  not  only  oa  the  last   spring  circuit,  but  more  parti- 
cularly during  that  lately  concluded  ;  and  I  am  informed  by 
communications  from   almost  every  county,  that  the  several 
grand  juries  have  given  directions  to  the  county  surveyors  to 
take  all  necessary   steps  to  prevent  the  great  injury  to  the 
farming  classes  which  has  hitherto  arisen  from  the  growth  of 
weeds  along  the  sides  of  public  roads.    1  would  here  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking  that  your  Excellency's  observations,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dubhn  Society  last  April,  and  also  at 
the  late  cattle  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Ath- 
lone,  as  to  the  lame.^t^b!e  prevalence  of  weeds  in  Ireland,  have 
had   the  happiest   effect.     In  answer  to  the  circular  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  the  directors  of  railways  and 
canals,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  iu  several  instances, 
of  very  courteous  replies  ;  copies  of  these  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  forward  for  insertion  in  the  public  papers ;  feeling 
that  the  assistance  of  the  press,  which  has  hitherto  been  most 
liberally  afforded  to  me  on  all  occasion?,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, by  making  generally  known  the  great  injury  and 
loss  which  arise  from  the  unchecked  growth  of  weeds  en  the 
farms  and  along  the  highways  of  the  country.    Every  ob- 


server, and  even  the  general  traveller,  must  be  struck  with  the 
great  neglect  on  this  important  matter,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, exists  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland. 

I  beg  to  mention  that  having  brought  this  subject  before 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  suggested  to 
them  the  many  advantages  that  must  arise  by  instructing 
their  teachers  to  direct  the  attention  of  children  in  the  uumt- 
rous  schools  under  their  control  to  the  great  importance  of 
destroying  weeds  when  found  growing  on  their  parents'  farms  ; 
I  have  received  a  reply  promising  every  assistance  in  the 
matter ;  and  have  furnished  to  Mr.  Macdonneli,  the  resident 
commissioner,  1,000  copies  of  my  circular  to  county  surveyors, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  teachers  then  in  training  on  their  re- 
turn home  ;  and  I  have  learned  that  6,000  of  these  circulars 
have  since  been  procured  by  the  Commissioners,  for  circula- 
tion amongst  their  schools.  The  Committee  of  the  Church 
Educational  Society  have  also  promised  their  valuable  assist- 
suce  with  the  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  also  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  through  the  medium  of  the  masters  and 
teachers  iu  workhouses,  by  instructing  the  children  in  attend- 
ance as  to  the  advantages  which  must  arise  to  the  community 
by  the  practice  of  destroying  weeds.  The  governors  of  Eras- 
mus Smith's  schools  have  also  promised  their  friendly  aid. 

The  Masters  iu  Chancery,  upou  all  of  whom  I  waited  per- 
sonally, have  unanimously  taken  the  subjec!;  into  their  con- 
sideration, and,  I  am  informed,  purpose  recommending  that  an 
order  should  be  issued  requiring  receivers  over  the  estates 
under  the  Court  to  use  their  influence  with  the  tenantry  to 
keep  their  farms  free  from  weeds. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have  also  directed 
the  removal  of  weeds  from  all  works  in  progress  under  their 
control,  such  as  those  of  arterial  drainage;  roads,  &c. 

Copies  of  my  correspondence  with  her  Majesty's  Judges, 
and  with  the  several  public  bodies  and  other  parties,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  destruction  of  weeds,  are  given  in  the  Appendix; 
.ind  I  trust  they  will  not  be  considered  undeserving  of 
attention. 

The  following  extract  from  the  works  of  that  eminent  man 
and  real  patriot  Sir  John  Sinclair,  first  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  quoted  in  the  "  Rural  CyclopffiJia," 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  immense  loss* 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  removing  weeds  from  growing 
crops,  and  is  highly  valuable  as  being  the  record  of  actual  ex- 
periment : — 

"All  plants  which  grow  naturally  among  a  crop  that  has 
been  sown  may  be  regarded  as  enemies  to  that  crop.  The  de- 
struction of  such  plants,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  agricultural  art,  for  if 
that  is  neglected,  or  even  but  slovenly  performed,  the  crops 
may  be  reduced  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a 
fair  average  crop,  even  upon  the  very  best  soils.  Besides,  it 
merits  consideration,  that  if  weeds  are  suffered  to  exist,  the 
full  advantages  of  manuring  land,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments, can  only  be  partially  obtained.  Nor  is  this  al! :  the 
mixture  of  weeds  in  the  soil  prevents  the  crops  from  receiving 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  sucks  up  that  mois- 
ture so  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  crop  sown,  teuds  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  to  injure  the  crop  when  lodged 
by  violent  winds  or  heavy  rains,  augments  the  risks  at  harvest 
(for  a  crop  that  is  clean  may  be  ready  for  the  stack-jard  in 
much  le?3  time  than  is  required  to  harvest  it,  when  encum- 
bered with  weeds),  and  the  seeds  of  these  intruders  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  grain.    Notwithstacdicg  all  the  injuries 


*   See  an  able  article  on   this  subject  in  the  Freem(in''s 
Journal  of  the  27th  August  1856. 
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theuce  sustained,  how  many  are  there  who  hardly  ever  attempt 
to  remove  weeds  in  an  effectual  manner  ?  This  negligence  is 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  because  were  farmers  at  the  trouble  of 
collecting  all  sorts  of  weeds  before  they  had  formed  their  seeds, 
and  of  mixing  them  with  rich  earth,  with  lime,  or  fermenting 
them  with  dung,  they  would  soon  be  reduced  into  a  soft  pulpy 
mass,  and  in  this  way  a  peruicious  nuisance  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  valuable  manure. 

"  Various  ed-perimeiits  have  been  tried  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tive advantage  derived  from  carefully  weeding  one  part  of  a 
field,  and  leaving  another  part  undone  ;  among  these  the  follow- 
ing, made  with  peculiar  accuracy,  may  be  safely  relied  on : — 

1.  Seven  acres    of  light  gravelly   land    were  fallowed,    and 

sown  broadcast :  one  acre  was  measured  off.  and  not  a 
weed  was  pulled  out  of  it ;  the  other  six  were  carefully 
wejded.  The  unweeded  acre  produced  18  bushels  ;  the 
six  weeded  acres  135  bushels,  or  22^  per  acre,  which  is 
4i  bushels,  or  \  more  produce  in  favour  of  weeding. 

2.  A  six-acre   field  was  sown  with  barley,  in  fine   tilth,  and 

well  manured.  The  weeding,  owing  to  a  great  abundance 
of  charlock,  cost  12s.  per  acre.  The  produce  of  an  un- 
weeded acre  was  only  13  bushels,  of  the  weeded  23. 
Difference  in  favour  of  weeding  15  bushels  per  acre, 
besides  the  land  being  so  much  cleaner  for  succeeding 
crops. 

3.  Sis  acres   sown  with  oats ;  one  acre  ploughed  but  once, 

and  unmanured,  produced  only  17  bushels.    Another  six 
acres  ploughed  three  times,  manured,  and  weeded,  pro- 
duced 37  bushels.    This  experiment  proves  that  oats  re- 
quire good  management,  and  will  pay  for  it  fas  well  as 
other  crops.    Ten  bushels  of  the  increased  produced  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  weeding,  and  the  other  ten  to 
the  manure. 
"  The  importance  of  weeding,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  is  such,  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law.     At 
any  rate,  a  regulation  of  police  for  fining  those  who  harbour 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  blown  into  their  neighbours' 
ground,  lan  have  no  injustice  iu  principle.     In  England  the 
petty  constable  might  be  required,  by  precept  from  the  high 
constable,  to  give  in  presentments  to  the  Q,uarter  Sessions, 
containing  a  list  of  all  persons  who  suffered  weeds  to  run  to 
seeds  in  their  hedges  or  lands,  such  presentments  to  be  parti- 
cularly specified  to  the  court.     Those  referring  to  the  colts- 
foot to  be  given  in  at  the  Lady  Day  sessions ;  and  those  refer- 
ring to  thistles,  rag-weed,  &c.,  to  be  given  in  at  the  Midsum- 
mer sessions.    An  order  of  court  might  then  be  made  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  such  nuisances  ;  and  if  not  complied 
with,  the  offender  should  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  :  one-half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  go  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.     If,  in  consequence  of  such  a  system 
being  enforced,   from   four  to  five  bushels  of  wheat,  fifteen 
bushels  of  barley,  and  ten  bushels   of  oats  additional  were 
raised  in  all  the  fields  in  the  kingdom,  whose  crops  are  injured 
by  weeds,  the  benefit  would  be  well  worth  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense, and  the  farmers  would  soon  find  that,  however  anxious 
they  may  be  to  have  their  lands  tithe  free,  yet  to  have  them 
weed  free  is  of  still  greater  importance.    On  the  whole,  keep- 
ing his  land  in  a  clean  state  ought  to  be  a  principal  object  with 
every  farmer ;  and  if  this  be  not  carefully  attended  to,  he  may 
rest  assured  of  paying  dearly  for  his  neglect.    But  the  losses 
which  he  suffers  do  not  remedy  the  injury  which  the  public 
sustains  from  this  slovenly  conduct. 

"  In  several  conntries  the  legislature  haa  interposed  its 
authority  for  the  destruction  of  weeds.  By  a  regulation  in 
Trance,  a  fanner  may  sue  Ids  neighbour  ivho  neglects  to  destroy 
the  tJiistles  iqion  his  land  at  the  proper  seasons,  or  may  em- 


ploy people  to  do  it  at  the  other's  expense.  In  Denmark  there 
is  a  law  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  root  up  the  corn  marigold. 
Chrysanthemum  serjetum.    But  the  oldest  regulation  for  that 
purpose  was  probably  in  Scotland,  a  statute  of  Alexander  II,, 
about  the  year  1220,  having  been  directed  against  that  weed, 
which  was  considered  to  be  peculiarly  pernicious  to  the  corn 
fields.    The  statute  is  very  short,  and  ably  expressed.    It  de- 
nounces that  man  to  be  a  traitor  '  ivho  poisons  the  Icing's  lands 
with  lueeds,   and   introduces  into   them   a   host  of  enemies' 
Bondsmen  who  had  this  plant  in  their  corn  were  fined  a  sheep 
for  each  stalk.     Under  the  authority  of  that  law.  Sir  William 
Grierson,  a   Scottish  baron,  was   accustomed  to  hold    Goul 
courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  fining  the  farmers  in  whose 
growing  crops  three  heads  or  upwards  of  that  weed  were  found. 
Such  a  plan,  if  generally  adopted,  would  soon  extirpate  weeds ; 
and  as  by  a  clause  introduced  into  7nany  leases  (and  which 
ought  to  be  universal)  the  landlord  is  empowered  to  cut  down 
these  weeds  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  if  the  latter  neglect 
to  do  it  himself ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  useful  a 
regulation  should  not  be  generally  enforced.     The  policy  of 
some  legislative  provision  for  this  purpose  has  been  frequently 
suggested.     A  clause  enforcing  the  extirpation  of  weeds  in 
hedges  along  the  sides  of  roads  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  useful  a  measure,  even  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  will 
soon  be  passed  into  a  law.    By  some  it  is  recommended  that 
the  destruction  of  weeds  on  the  sides  of  roads  should  be  done 
at  the  parish  expense ;  others  by  the  road  surveyors,  and  the 
expense  to  be  stated  in  their  accounts.        *         *      •  *         * 
"  Though  it  is  impracticable  to  extirpate  annual  weeds  alto- 
gether either  by  summer  fallow  or  turnip  culture,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  weeds  may  be  so  much  lessened  by  these  means  as  to 
prevent  them  from  materially  injuriug  corn  crops.    Two  mea- 
sures are  necessary  for  that  purpose  :  first,  to  bring  the  seeds 
within  the  limits  of  vegetation;  and  secondly,  to  destroy  every 
weed  that  vegetates,  thus   regularly  lessening  the   original 
stock.    As  the  seeds  of  annual  weeds  are  naturally  furnished 
with  the  means  of  preservation  while  stored  in  the  ground,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them  into  life  before  their  de- 
struction can  be  effected.    This  is  accomplished  by  the  opera- 
tions  of  ploughing,  harrowing,   and  rolling  ;    by  which  the 
ground  is  pulverized  and  reduced,  whilst  the  seeds  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  or  so  near  it  as  to  allow  their  speedy  vegetation. 
All  the  seeds  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  may  be 
expected  to  vegetate  according  to  circumstances,  such  as  rich- 
ness of  soil,  fineness  of  mould,  and  the  degree  of  moisture 
which  may  prevail  when   the  above  processes  are  executed. 
When  the  first  crops  of  weeds  appear  above  the  surface  a 
second  ploughing  should  be  given,  by  which  that  crop  will  in- 
stantly  be  destroyed,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  producing 
another  crop.    Harrowing  and  rolling  should  agaiu  be  resorted 
to  ;  and  in  this  way  several  crops  may  be  annihilated  in  warm 
and  moist  seasons  before  the  turnips  are  drilled,  more  espe- 
cially if  attention  has  been  paid  to  harrow  and  roll  the  land 
after  every  ploughing,  so  that  suPdaient  moisture  may  be  pre- 
served to  insure  vegetation.    When  under  turnips  both  the 
hand  and  horse  hoe  should  be  constantly  employed  whenever 
weeds  appear ;  and  upon  no  account  should  a  single  one  be 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.    By  paying  due  attention  to  these 
measures  many  farms  which  formerly  were  a  nest  of  seed- 
weeds  are  now  brought  into  such  order  that  the  weeds  are 
kept  under  subjection,  and  easily  managed.     In  this  way  the 
destruction  of  many  annual  weeds  may  be  accomplished  before 
the  turnip-seed  is  sown,  and  the  seeds  of  almost  every  annual 
weed  locked  up  in  the  ground  may  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  within  the  reach  of  vegetation.  Besides,  the  several  horse 
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and  hand  hoeings  given  to  the  turnip  crop  aerve  to  destroy 
every  annual  weed  as  fast  as  it  appears ;  and  if  the  seed-furrow 
given  the  corn  crop  which  succeeds  the  turnips  is  not  taken 
deeper  than  the  horse-hoeing  furrow  (aud  a  greater  depth  is 
unnecessary)  few  weeds  will  appear  in  the  corn  crop  which 
afterwards  follows.  As  grass  seeds  are  always  sown  in  the 
improved  districts  with  the  corn  crop  that  succeeds  turnips,  no 
annual  weeds  can  appear  in  that  season  ;  but  it  very  often  hap- 
pens in  the  succeeding  year,  from  ploughing  the  clover  stubble 
a  little  deeper  than  the  seed  furrow  given  to  the  crop  which 
succeeded  turnips,  that  a  fresh  growth  of  annual  weeds  make 
their  appearance.  To  get  the  better  of  these  enemie?,  some 
experienced  farmers  have  hand-weeded  the  crops  which  fol- 
lowed clover,  at  an  expense  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty 
shillings  per  acre,  aud  evidently  much  to  their  advantage ; 
whilst  others  have  resorted  to  the  drill-husbandry  to  get  quit 
of  annual  weeds.  The  great  object  of  both  was  to  procure 
clean  crops,  each  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  their  crops 
were  full  of  weeds,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  would  not 
only  be  deteriorated,  but  that  the  amount  or  value  of  those 
crops  would  be  also  considerably  lessened. 

"  0^'ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  many  peren- 
nial weeds  are  much  more  abundant  in  Scotland,  and  also  in 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  north  and  west  of  England,  than  in 
other  countries  where  the  soil  is  drier  and  the  climate  more 
temperate.        »         *         * 

"  With  regard  to  docks  and  thistles,  the  method  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  perfectly  obvious ;  all  that  is  required  being  to 
fallow  the  ground  well  in  the  first  instance,  end  to  exterminate 


the  plants  afterwards  whenever  they  appear.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  root  in  every  corn 
field  when  the  weather  is  moist,  and  cutting  them  over  in  all 
the  grass  lands  before  they  have  perfected  their  seeds ;  though 
cutting  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  weather  is  so  dry 
as  to  prevent  pulling  these  weeds  out  of  the  ground.  The 
same  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  nettles, 
rag-weeds,  mugwort,  aud  the  mountain  daisy.  Every  one  of 
these  weeds  ought  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  root,  if  that  measure 
can  be  accomplished ;  but  where  that  is  impracticable  they 
ought  to  be  regularly  cut  down  by  the  scythe,  in  which  way 
their  increase  will  at  least  be  prevented.  This  operation 
should  always  be  performed  before  their  seeds  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  otherwise  the  ground  may  thence  be  stocked  with  fresh 
seed  to  an  extent  not  much  less  than  if  the  cutting  process 
had  been  neglected." 

The  injurious  effects  of  weeds  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
when  their  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  fecundity  is 
taken  mto  consideration.  The  following  table  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Irish  names,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  M.R.I.A.)  is  taken  from 
Professor  Buckman,  as  quoted  in  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle 
and  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  the  12th  of  last  July : — 

"  Seeding  of  Weeds. — One  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  the  continuation  of  weed*  is  that  of  constantly  allowing 
them  to  seed  on  the  land.  Now  the  enormous  increase  which 
may  result  from  seeding  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  of  observations  made  upon  a  few  of  our  common 
species :  — 


Botanical  Name. 


Irish  Name. 


Seuecio  vulgaris 

Stellaria  media    

Agrostemma  githago  , 

Lychnis  dioica , 

Papaver  rhceas    

Siuapis  arvensis 

„        nigra , 

Galium  tricorne  . . . . , 

„        apariue    

Sonchus  arvensis. ... 
Carduus  nutans  .... 
.ffithusa  cynapium  . . 
Ervum  tetraspermum 

Daucus  carota 

Pastiuaca  sativa  .... 


Grimnasg     

Fliodh 

Cogul-arbhuir .... 
Rds-fiadhaiu  .... 
Cailcin  dearg  .... 
Carran  bnidhe. . .. 
Sgealler  dubh  .... 
Coinnleach  leaptha 
Luibh-an-ladhair. . 

Fothannau  

Fothannan  cumhra 

Fionnas    

Roilleith 

Carran  Fiadhain . , 
Meacanfiadhaia  . . 


Groundsel    

Ciiickweed 

Corn  cockle 

Campion 

Red  poppy  

Charlock 

Black  mustard.. ., 
Corn  bed-straw  . , 
Clivers  [Cleavers] 
Corn  sow-thistle . . 
Musk  thistle  . . . . 
Fool's  parsley  . .  . , 

Tare 

Wild  carrot 

Wild  parsnip  . . . , 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Seeds  each 

Seeds 

Flowers. 

Flower 

on  a  single 

may  bear. 

Plant. 

130 

50 

6500 

50 

10 

500 

7 

370 

2590 

25 

137 

3425 

100 

500 

50000 

403 

10 

4000 

200 

6 

1200 

100 

2 

200 

550 

2 

1100 

100 

190 

19000 

25 

150 

3750 

300 

2 

600 

60 

3 

180 

600 

2 

1200 

600 

2 

1200 

"  Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  each  individual  plant  would 
always  perfect  the  quantities  of  seeds  above  tabulated ;  but 
the  list  gives  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  numbers  of  seeds 
which  might  be  perfected  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  development,  and  from  it  will  at  once  be  gathered  the 
important  practical  fact  that,  allowing  for  the  casualties  to 
which  seeds  are  constantly  liable,  yet  enough  would  be  left> 
where  seeding  is  allowed  but  for  a  single  year,  to  give  trouble 
for  many  years  after. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged  thai  u-eeds  be  destroyed 
before  their  seeds  are  ripe,  or  indeed  nearly  ripe,  as  the  ripen- 
ing process  is  often  completed  by  the  juices  in  the  stems, 
especially  of  pulled  weeds :  hence  groundsel  and  thistles,  when 


pulled  and  laid  by,  as  we  saw  last  year,  yet  ripened  much  seed; 
aud  their  involucres,  opening  in  the  sun,  were  wafted  on  the 
breeze  to  an  indefinite  distance.  And  it  should  be  recollected 
that  one— the  primary  head — may  ripen  long  before  the  rest, 
so  that  a  tolerable  weed-growth  may  follow  from  a  delay  which 
has  allowed  only  this  one  head  to  perfect  its  seed.  Each  plant 
of  groundsel  might  in  this  way  be  increased  50-foId,  each 
plant  of  corn  sow-thistle  190- fold,  and  a  single  head  of  musk- 
thistle  may  produce  an  increase  of  150- fold." 

And  in  the  number  of  the  same  useful  periodical  for 
November  18,  1854,  another  list  of  weeds  is  given,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected  : — 
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Cotauic!;!  Name 


Capsella  bursa  pastoris . 
Sisymbrium  officinale . . 
Fleracleum  sphoudylium 
Convolvulus  arvensis  . . 
Galeopsis  ladanum  .... 

Bartsia  odontites 

Leontodon  taraxacum. . 
Ceataurea  jacobea  .... 

,,  nigra 

Anthemis  cotula 

Matricaria  chamomilla . 
Chrysanthemum  leucau- 

themum  

Arctium  lappa 

Sonchus  oleraceus  .... 

Carduus  acaulis 

Papaver  dubium 

Rumex  obtusifolius. .  . . 
Euphorbia  exigua   .... 

„         peplus    .... 

„  helioscopia. . 
Lapsaua  communis .... 


Irish  Name. 


Coromoii  Name. 


S-  aidia Shepherd's  purse 

L'H-un-oit   Common  hedge  mustard 

Goran  (or  Gorauach)  . ,  Cow  parsnip    

..  Corn  bindweed    

Neanntog    Henbit  nettle 

..  Red  bartsia  .... 

Castsesrbhau Dandelion    

Gob-an-Ghiusain Hardhead  scabious .... 

. .  Bhckhead    

Brean  lus Stinking  chamomile    .. 

Moidiur  ilayweed 


Easpug-ban Ox-eye  daisy   .. 

Copog  tuathail    Burdock 

Bleacht  Fheothadan   ..  Sow  thistle  .. .. 
. .  Stemless  thistle 


Copog  sraide Common  dock. 

. .  Dwarf  spurge  . 
Geirneimh   Petty  spurge   . 

. .  Sun  spurge  . . . 
Duillheog  bhaighte. . . .  Nipplewort . . . 


Number  of 

Seed  vessels 

or  Flowers 

to  each 

Plant. 


150 

450 

2500 

200 

500 

400 

12 

50 

50 

271 

150 

45 
613 
100 
6 
100 
13000 
500 
4(0 
324 
560 


Number 
of  Seeds 
to  each 
Vessel  or 
Flower. 


20 

12 

2 

3 

4 

12 

170 

80 

60 

150 

300 

300 

40 

250 

100 

600 

3 

3 

3 

15 


Number  of ,       When 
Seeds  to       gathered  in 
each  Plant.         1854. 


4500 

5400 

5000 

600 

2000 

4800 

2040 

4000 

3000 

40650 

45000 

13500 

24520 

25000 

600 

60000 

13000 

1500 

1200 

972 

8100 


j  September  9. 
October  13. 
lAugust  17. 
September  26. 

October  1. 

I  » 

I  September  10. 

September  23. 
^October  14. 

,Sep(ember  18. 
October  1. 
September  0. 
September  8. 
jOctober  14, 
'September  15. 
[September  19. 
September  11. 
October  14. 
ISeptember  23 


Annexed  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noxious  weeds, 
with  compound  flowers,  which  I  have  been  informed  by  Doctor 
Mackay,  author  of  the  "  Flora  Hibernica,"  grow  wild  in 
Ireland,  and  all  of  which  produce  seeds  in  the  greatest 
quantity : — 


COMMON   NAME. 

1.  Spear  plume  thistle 

2.  Marsh  plume  thistle 

3.  Creeping  plume  thistle 

4.  Welted  thistle 

5.  Slender-flowered  thistle 

6.  Dandelion 

7.  Ox-eye  daisy 

8.  Corn  marygold 

9.  Rough  hawkbit 
10.  Autumnal  hawkbit 


BOTANICAL  NAME. 

Cnicus  lanceolatus. 
Cuicus  palustris. 
Cnicus  arvensis. 
Carduus  acanthoides. 
Cardans  teuuiflorus. 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Chrysanthemum  leucauthemura. 
Chrysanthemum  segetum. 
Apargia  hirta. 
Apargia  autumnalis. 


Of  so  much  importance  has  the  eradication  of  weeds  been 
considered  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  that  an  Act  haa  been 
recently  passed  to  insure  their  destruction  :  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  land  on  which  they  grow  may  bs  ordered  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  destroy  them,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  if 
he  does  not  comply — a  course  which,  if  followed  in  this 
country,  would  be  gratefully  received  by  the  farming  classes, 
and  be  productive  of  great  national  benefit,  as,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  already  referred  to,  the 
land,  ichoi  kept  free  from  tceecls,  will  yield  a  much  greater 
amount  of  produce. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  your  Excellency  to  karn  that,  in 
addition  to  the  letters  given  in  the  Appendix,  promising 
assistance  in  the  improvomenl  of  Irish  agriculture  by  the 
eradication  of  weeds,  I  have  received  from  ver>  many  influen- 
tial parties,  to  whom  I  am  ))ersoiially  unknown,  communica- 
tions expressive  of  their  entire  approval  of  what  has  bc-eu 
termed  by  some  of  them,  the  "  National  crusade  against 
weeds."  I  also  learn  from  copies  of  almost  every  journal  in 
Ireland,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the  editors,  that  the  press  has, 
without  exception,  given  its  powerful  aid  to  the  same  object — 


one  which,  most  happily,  has  received  your  Excellency's 
marked  approbation.  And  I  confidently  trust,  from  the 
opinions  so  unequivocally  expressed  in  every  quarter,  that 
much  and  permanent  good  will  be  effected  by  b;  ingiug  the 
present  great  neglect  on  this  subject  prominently  under  public 
observation. 

As  I  find  that  misapprehensions  exist  in  some  quarters  rela- 
tive to  the  steps  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  filling  the  returns 
by  the  constabulary,  I  have  given,  in  the  Appendix,  ccpies  of 
the  instructions  issued  by  me  to  the  several  enumerators,  and 
also  of  the  forms  upon  which  the  extent  of  land  under  tillage 
and  the  number  of  live  stock  were  collected. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  classifications  of  the  holdings,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  usual  abstracts  by  baronies  and  poor- 
law  unions,  together  with  the  tables  relative  to  milh  for 
scutching  flax,  and  those  as  to  the  prevalence  of  weeds  on  the 
sides  of  highways,  and  also  upon  farms,  are  in  progress,  and 
shall  be  submitted  to  your  Excellency  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
prepared. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  scquuiuting  your 
Excellency  that  on  this,  as  upon  previous  occasions,  I  have 
received,  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  these  statistic?, 
valuable  assistance  from  the  magistracy,  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations, and  other  inflaectisl  parties,  and  also  from  the 
public  pr.?3S ;  ami  as  the  object  of  procuring  the  returns  is 
now  so  ge.'ierary  known,  and  former  prcjudicss  no  lonj;Cr 
exist,  I  have  not  thoiigh.t  it  necessary  in  the  present  year  to 
circulate  the  usual  explanatory  letters  oa  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  Excellency's  very  fa'thful  servant, 
William  Donnelly, 

Registrar-General. 
Agricultural  Statistics  Office, 
5,  Henrietta-street,  Dublin,  Sept.  15,  1856. 
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YIELD     OF    THE     LATE     HARVEST. 


Pilate  enquired  "  "What  is  truth  ?"  and  in  this  our 
day  we  repeat,  "  What  is  truth  ?" — and  wait  in  vain 
for  an  answer.  Even  the  word  in  its  right  acceptation 
is  perverted,  or  the  minds  of  the  enquirers  do  not  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  It  is  obscured  ;  or,  if  presented 
at  all,  is  disguised  by  a  mask  j  and  so  in  our  endeavours 
to  distinguish  what  is  real  from  what  is  fictitious,  we 
become  as  much  deceived,  that  at  length,  like  Bishop 
Berkeley,  we  begin  almost  to  doubt  whether  doubting 
itself  is  doubting. 

In  agricultural  concerns  who  is  there  that  believes 
one-half  the  statements  he  hears  ?  Facts,  if  rendered, 
are  so  perverted,  that  they  become  the  foundation 
of  error.  We  read,  and  read,  and  doubt,  until  at  length 
with  Sterne  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  "  all  is  barren." 
If  anyone  hesitates  to  acknowledge  this,  let  him  reflect 
upon  the  opinions  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
within  the  last  two  months  upon  the  result  of  the  con- 
cluding harvest.  Contemporaries  have  told  us  from  the 
beginning  that  it  was  to  be  the  greatest  ever  known. 
So  determined  was  it  that  the  crop  should  he  a  great 
and  magjiijicent  one,  that  if  rain  was  reported  to  have 
fallen,  and  to  have  beaten  down  the  corn,  "  no  injury 
was  likely  to  follow  :"  if  days  of  successive  rain  ensued, 
"the  comiug  sunshine  would  compensate  the  effects :" 
if  sprouted,  it  was  "little  injured !'-  Rain  and  hail,  wind 
and  tempest,  "  howled  and  split  their  cheeks  in  vain" 
upon  the  devoted  fields  :  the  stable  earth  was  still  stag- 
gering under  their  prodigious  weight — the  latest  idea 
of  a  cornucopia  was  of  something  that  was  not  only 
full,  but  running  over  in  profusion  on  every  side  ! 

Others  take  different  courses — answers  obtained  to 
queries  from  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
These,  as  might  be  expected,  are  vaguely  expressed, 
and  to  some  extent  undecisive.  Still,  if  readers  were 
left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  they  would  of  course 
comprehend  pretty  mucli  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. But  no;  a  lengthy  commentary  appears,  by 
which  they  are  informed  that  an  average  now  must  be 
taken  to  mean  a  full  crop  ;  that  a  full  average  means  a 
great  crop  ;  and  that  England  at  that  moment  con- 
tained more  bushels  of  corn  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
at  any  antecedent  period  ! 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  our  bread,  nor 
to  murmur  at  the  blessings  that  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  us ;  but  we  declaim  against  such  exaggerated 
statements  written  for  any  purjjose,  to  serve  one  interest 
at  the  expense  of  another — tending,  indeed,  only  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  the  public,  and  in  the  end  to  lead  us  to 
squander  when  we  ought  to  spare,  and  to  be  lavish  when 
we  ought  to  have  husbanded. 

Who  cannot — who  does  not — regret  that  such  per- 
version of  facts  should  occur?  If  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions is  the  object,  it  will  be  best  attained  by  straight- 
forward statements.  The  predictions  upon  the  crop  of 
1855,  as  also  published  by  a  contemporary,   iu  the 


result  proved  to  be  totally  incorrect.  Ten  millions 
of  money  does  not  meet  the  difference  of  value  of 
the  wheat  as  predicted  to  be  required  and  that  which 
has  been  absolutely  imported  betwixt  the  preceding 
and  i)resent  harvests ;  and  yet  this  prediction  was  intro- 
duced with  all  the  authority  of  prophecy,  until  some 
were  bold  enough  to  contradict  it.  And  so  of  the 
harvest  just  ended  :  though  reported  of  such  a  prolific 
and  magnificent  character,  the  very  contrary  may  bo 
the  result.  From  all  quarters  the  yield  is  admitted  to 
have  fallen  much  below  expectation,  and  throughout 
widely-extended  districts  is  pronounced  to  be  much 
under  an  ordinary  average  ;  whilst,  as  compared  with 
thf  ciop  of  1855,  it  decreases  to  the  extent  of  from  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

In  sober  seriousness,  then,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  really  the  prospect  before  us  as  regards 
the  present  crop.  The  steam  thrashing  machines  Ijave 
now  become  the  most  reliable  resources  of  information, 
and  they  already  have  told  a  tale  far  different  from 
those  current  in  cities  and  commercial  coteries. 

In  all  districts  where  the  soil  consists  of  clay,  and 
which  are  usually  denominated  wheat-producing  soils, 
the  deficiency  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  soil 
would  have  been  affected  by  a  superabundance  of  rain 
at  the  end  of  May.  Consequently  all  that  descrip- 
tion of  clay  land  that  produced  tlie  greatest  crop  of 
wheat  in  1855,  in  1856  is  found  producing  the  smallest, 
and  the  yield  but  barely  exceeds  a  moiety  of  the  crop 
grown  in  the  preceding  year.  As  land  is  found  more 
iViable,  so  the  yield  is  found  to  increase,  and  upon  the 
lighteot  and  besf-drained  soils  a  crop  is  found  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year;  but  from  various 
and  extensive  inquiries  we  feel  enabled  to  state  unequi- 
vocally that  the  crop  will  fall  considerably  below  an 
average  one,  even  taking  into  account  the  increased 
breadth  under  wlieat.  Our  conclusions  are  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  will  be  required  this  year  to  meet 
tlie  deficiency  than  was  found  necessary  on  the  crop 
of  1855;  and  if  we  also  take  into  consideration  the 
small  quantity  on  hand,  a  very  considerable  portion 
beyond  will  be  needed  to  bring  up  the  stock  to  its  usual 
and  necessary  amount. 

What  we  now  state  is  not  merely  conjecture,  but 
results  from  inquiries  made  over  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  kingdom;  neither  are  we  desirous  of  making  it 
appear  worse  than  is  actually  the  case.  Far  from  it : 
we  feel  it  our  duty  as  journalists  to  lay  a  fair  and  candid 
statement  before  the  public,  and  to  expose  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  mislead.  The  subject  is  momentous,  and  re- 
quires the  most  grave  consideration.  Danger  is  far 
more  easily  met  by  being  apprized  of  its  approach ; 
and  it  is  only  by  imbibing  a  false  idea  of  our  safety 
that  we  fall  into  tlie  greatest  difficulty. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INNOVATIONS. 
GRAIN  DRYING   IN  THE  BULK. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  the  epeculations 
which  have  been  offered  in  connection  with  the  subject 
now  under  consideration,  have  emanated  from  non- 
agriculturists — from  men  of  science  and  from  engineers, 
who  having  their  attention  directed  to  cognate  subjects, 
have  been  struck  with  the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  from  applying  the  experience  gained  in  other  de- 
partments to  the  preservation  of  the  food  of  man.  And 
it  is  possible  that  the  apparent  supineness  of  practical 
agriculturists  in  this  matter  arises  more  from  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done — nay,  what 
has  been  done — than  from  any  real  indifference  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  at  no  stage 
of  the  varied  labours  of  the  farm,  is  there  such  a 
necessity  for  the  operations  being  quickly  and  con- 
tinuously carried  through,  than  at  that  of  reaping — it 
admits  of  no  delay.  The  motto  of  the  harvest-time 
is,  "  Now  or  never  ;"  and  every  day  of  adverse  weather 
is  so  much  of  a  certain  loss,  either  of  quantity  or 
quality.  The  enterprising  farmer  is  fully  alive  to  this — 
so  fully,  that  he  would  grudge  not  a  little  outlay  to  in- 
sure  himself  from  the  contingencies  we  have  alluded  to ; 
and  it  is  not  that  he  treats  with  contempt  or  indifference 
such  plans  as  propose  to  relieve  him  from  anxiety  at 
this  most  anxious  period,  but  that  he  fears  that  to  do  so 
is  impossible,  or  at  least  not  practicable  at  any  outlay 
within  his  means.  Possibly  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  in  certain  branches  of  our  manufacture  large  bodies 
are  raised  from  a  state  of  complete  moisture  to  that  of 
complete  dryness  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  at 
little  cost  of  outlay  or  trouble,  would  lead  him  to  think 
that  a  like  operation,  more  or  less  modified,  might  be 
applicable  to  his  peculiar  circumstances. 

So  early  as  1741,  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  drew  attention 
to  a  plan  of  his,  for  forcing  large  bodies  of  air  through 
and  amongst  grain  and  corn,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  dry  and  sweet.  From  what  can  be  gathered  his- 
torically, this  invention  appeared  to  be  more  particularly 
applicable  to  grain  in  bulk,  that  is  thrashed,  and  not  con- 
nected  with  the  straw  ;  it,  however,  contains  the  germ 
of  what  we  feel  convinced  will  some  day  or  other  be  a 
regular  process  in  every  farmstead  conducted  on 
scientific  principles.  At  a  much  later  period  another 
plan,  and  by  a  far  more  practical  man,  was  promul- 
gated, for  the  purpose  of  drying  grain  in  the  sheaf,  or  as 
cut  in  the  field.  This  was  the  plan  of  a  "  drying  house" 
by  Thomas  Tredgold,  the  well-known  engineer.  "We 
shall  hereafter  briefly  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the 
plan,  and,  in  the  meantime,  record  here  what  his  notions 
were,  about  a  "  system"  feasible  enough,  possessing  no 
practical  difficulties  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out, 
and  yet,  although  produced  many  years  ago,  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  carried  out  in  one  single  instance 
in  all  Merry  England,  and  is  now  looked  upon  by  many 


as  "  somewhat  too  absurd"  to  be  seriously  talked  about. 
An  apparatus  to  "  dry  corn  in  case  of  wet  weather," 
says  Mr.  Tredgold,  "  would  not  be  expensive,  and 
would  soon  repay  for  its  construction" — an  authority 
who  was  not  a  man  rashly  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
any  plan  of  his  paying  or  not  paying,  neither  was  his 
opinion  founded  upon  mere  conjecture.  He  was  quite 
ready  at  any  time,  we  doubt  not,  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
successful  operation  of  any  of  his  plans.  "  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  many  districts  the  use 
of  artificial  heat  will  increase,  and  the  loss  of  much  valu- 
able grain  will  be  prevented."  The  wish  was  here  the 
father  to  the  thought;  nevertheless,  although  the  use 
of  any  plan  for  drying  grain — either  with  "heat"  or 
otherwise — has  not  yet  begun  to  be  tried,  we  believe  with 
Mr.  Tredgold  that  some  plan  will  henceforth  form  a 
part  of  all  farm  mechanism,  by  the  use  of  which  "  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  grain  will  be  prevented."  As  it 
is,  the  good  time  is  coming,  we  suppose ;  may  its  ad- 
vent be  near  !  "  Waste  not,  want  not"  is  worth  remem- 
bering by  those  who  sneer  at  all  scientific  agriculture, 
drainage,  or  what  not,  and  who  may  yet  believe  that  to 
neglect  drainage  is  to  waste  the  products  which  atten- 
tion to  it  might  have  bestowed  on  them.  And  the 
adage  may  also  be  remembered  by  others  who,  while 
more  enlightened  than  those  we  have  alluded  to,  do  not 
sneer  at,  but  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  science, 
still  incline  to  look  upon  our  "  system"  as  rather  Uto- 
pian. Doubtless,  although  not  acknowledged  now  either 
by  "  slow"  or  "  fast"  farmers,  to  allow  corn  to  stand 
in  the  field  exposed  to  noxious  influences  is  waste,  and 
waste  too  that  may  be  avoided.  But  to  return  to  our 
author.  We  wonder  how  long  the  following  considera- 
tions will  fall  on  the  listless  ear,  and  exert  no  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  those  so  truly  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  : — "  Besides,  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  save  his  corn  in  good  condition  in  a  bad  season, 
the  farmer  will  have  a  mind  more  at  ease  ;  he  becomes 
secure  of  that  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  is  very 
frequently  most  seriously  injured,  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether lost.  He  may  also  turn  the  same  contrivances 
to  advantage  in  a  wet  hay  harvest ;  and  temporary  erec- 
tions will  soon  be  changed  for  more  permanent  ones. 
The  certainty  of  artificial  heat  will  be  to  the  farmer  as 
important  as  the  certainty  of  power  is  to  the  sailor. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  farmers  alone  that  will  be  benefited  by 
drying  corn  artificially  in  backward  and  wet  seasons  ;  for 
in  such  cases  the  whole  population  must  feel  the  good 
effect  of  this  plan.  Unsound  grain  makes  very  indiffer- 
ent bread,  manage  it  as  you  like ;  and  the  evil  is  too 
frequently  a  very  general  one."  On  this  latter  point 
we  could  cite  many  authorities  of  more  note,  perhaps, 
in  agricultural  matters  than  our  author ;  but  it  is  not 
here  necessary.     However  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
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probability  of  eflfecting  a  good  system  for  saving  corn  in 
wet  weather,  our  readers  will  not  differ  from  us  as  to 
the  fact  that  sound  dry  grain  is  better  than  wet.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  collecting  a  few 
notes  on  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  econo- 
mics will  find  some  matter  which  may  be  useful  in  two 
articles  in  parts  44  and  45  of  the  "  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture" (Blackwoods). 

Corn  drying,  as  cut  in  the  field,  can  be  performed  in 
one  of  two  ways — 1,  by  artificial  heat ;  2,  by  being  ex- 
posed, in  certain  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary  currents 
of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  briefly  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  two  methods  are  conducted, 
and  first  as  to  the  place  or  places  in  which  artificial  heat 
is  used. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  mechanism,  or  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  application  of  heat  to  the  grain  can 
be  facilitated  and  controlled,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
what  may  be  called  the  "philosophy  of  drying";  for 
on  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  can  the  after  arrange- 
ments be  only  carried  out  so  as  to  act  well  and  economi- 
cally. 

Expose  a  wetted  cloth  to  the  action  of  heat,  as  that 
of  a  fire  or  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  clouds  of  vapour,  more 
or  less  defined  in  appearance,  will  be  observed  to  rise. 
This,  in  common  language,  is  called  evaporation  ;  the 
result  of  which,  if  long  enough  continued,  is  the  reliev- 
ing of  the  cloth  of  all  moisture,  which  is  termed  "  dry- 
ing." Place  the  cloth  wetted  in  a  close  vessel,  expose 
this  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  before  ;  after  a  while, 
take  off  the  cover  of  the  vessel,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
moveable  j  that  moisture  has  arisen  from  the  cloth  is 
seen  at  once  from  the  vapour  arising,  but  that  it  has  not 
left  the  cloth  is  also  noticeable  :  it  is  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, as  damp  as  before.  Here,  then,  we  see,  that  to 
dry — that  is,  relieve  a  substance  or  substances  of  mois- 
ture— two  things  are  necessary,  "  heat"  and  "  free  con- 
tact" with  the  air  ;  heat,  to  convert  the  contained 
moisture  into  vapour,  and  air  to  carry  off  this  vapour. 
For  be  it  noted  that  air  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture, 
but  it  can  only  absorb  it  while  in  a  state  of  vapour,  this 
absorption  being  generally  aided  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  which  is  to  pass  between,  or  in  free  con- 
tact with  the  substances  to  be  dried.  This  passing  of 
bodies  of  air  in  contact  with  the  wet  substances  is  con- 
sidered by  all  authorities  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
without  it,  continuous  evaporation  cannot  be  carried  on, 
and  without  continuous  evaporation  no  drying  results. 
Every  volume  of  air  has  a  capability  of  absorbing  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  moisture  in  the  state  of  vapour  ;  the 
greater  the  number  of  volumes  passing  in  contact  with 
the  substance  to  be  dried,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
moisture  carried  off.  The  rapidity  of  evaporation  is,  in 
fact,  dependent  upon  the  quickness  with  which  bodies 
of  air  are  passed  over  the  evaporating  surface.  This  is 
familiarly  explained  by  placing  ether  in  the  hand,  and 
blowing  on  it ;  the  more  rapid  the  blast  the  greater  the 
degree  of  cold  felt,  or  evaporation ;  for  the  former  is 
just  the  measure  of  the  latter.  The  same  truth  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  rapidity  with  which  wet  pavepaents  dry 
on  a  windy  day.     Direct  experiment  has  shown  that  from 


one  square  foot  of  water-surface,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, the  evaporation  was  in  calm  weather  22|^  grains  per 
minute  ;  at  a  brisk  breeze,  29 ;  and  in  a  high  wind  it  was 
increased  13  grains,  or  35J.  If  the  schoolboy,  or  the 
equally  impatient  traveller  at  a  railway  refreshment- 
stall,  wishes  to  cool  his  breakfast  draught  quickly,  that 
he  may  hurry  oft',  he  blows  over  the  surface,  and  the 
result  he  expects  he  obtains  in  the  cooling ;  the  measure 
of  the  cooling  being,  in  fact,  that  of  the  evaporation. 
Again,  laundresses  know  full  well  the  difference  between 
a  "  drjing  day"  and  one  in  which  the  operation  is  slow 
and  uncertain  :  if  a  brisk  dry  wind  is  blowing  gaily  past 
her  extended  lines  with  their  snowy  burthens,  she  knows 
she  secures  the  former ;  if  damp  drops  fVom  the  trees, 
and  there  is  a  stillness  in  the  air,  she  regrets  to  find  that 
she  has  secured  the  latter. 

We  have  now  seen  that  two  things  are  essential  in 
drying  quickly — heat  and  change  of  air  or  ventilation. 
Indeed,  of  the  two  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
important.  A  high  degree  of  heat  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  quick  and  rapidly-succeeding  volumes  of  air 
are  indispensable.  We  can  dry  rapidly  in  the  open  air, 
with  very  little  atmospheric  heat,  if  we  have  a  brisk 
breeze ;  but  we  may  have  a  high  temperature  and  little 
or  no  drying,  if  we  have  no  ventilation.  The  latter 
condition  is  in  fact  that  upon  which  the  well-known 
"  fire-proof  safes"  depend  for  their  security.  A  sub- 
stance is  provided  in  the  cavities  of  the  case,  which  on 
the  application  of  heat,  gives  out  large  volumes  of  mois- 
ture ;  this  permeates  through  the  papers  contained  in 
the  safe,  and  makes  them,  in  the  first  instance,  damp. 
The  continued  heat  causes  evaporation  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  papers,  but  this  being  carried  on  in  a  close 
vessel,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  which  is  of 
limited  dimensions,  it  is  of  small  amount ;  for  it  is  an 
axiom  in  this  department,  that  as  the  space  is  increased 
the  evaporation  is  increased  in  proportion. 

We  have  said  that  heat  is  necessary,  but  the  popular 
notion  must  be  guarded  against,  that  evaporation  only 
takes  place  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be 
evaporated  is  above  212''.  On  the  contrary,  vapour  is 
evolved  fi'om  moisture  at  a  temperature  many  degrees 
below  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  Dr.  Dalton 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  ' '  force 
of  vapour  from  water  in  every  temperature,  from  that  of 
the  congelation  of  mercury  at  40°  below  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit, to  325°."  When  the  temperature  is  below  212°, 
the  process  is  called  "  spontaneous  evaporation",  and  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  moisture  already  in  the  air. 
We  see  then  that  "  the  important  process  of  drying 
things  is  merely  the  placing  them  under  an  elevated 
temperature,  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not 
containing  so  much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at 
the  temperature.  The  eft'ect  of  wind  or  motion  in  quick- 
ening evaporation  is  owing  to  its  removing  air  saturated 
with  the  moisture,  and  substituting  air  which  is  not." 
Hence  arises  the  importance  of  using  artificial  heat  when 
time  is  an  element  to  be  considered;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  heating  air  we  increase  its  affinity  for  moisture 
under  the  form  of  vapour ;  and,  as  there  is  a  certain 
point  at  which  the  air  will  take  up  no  moisture — that  is 
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at  which  it  is  saturated  —  we  increase  the  amount  of 
absorption  by  bringing  up  fresh  volumes  of  unsaturated 
air,  and  getting  rid  of  those  which  have  taken  up  their 
portions  of  vapour.  And  in  getting  rid  of  these  volumes, 
we  bring  about  another  beneBcial  result  in  quickening 
the  motion  of  the  passing  through  current ;  for  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  temperature,  between 
an  ascending  current  and  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  the  quicker  is  its  ascent.  And  we  have 
already  noted  how  the  increase  of  evaporative  effect  is 
dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  current  passing  over 
the  surface.  Hence  arises  the  great  benefit  derivable 
from  forcing  air  by  fanners  or  otherwise  through  sub- 
stances to  be  dried.  But  to  have  the  full  effect  of  this 
absorptive  power  of  air,  it  must  be  dry  ;  if,  therefore, 
the  external  air  is  damp,  to  dry  economically  and  quickly 
it  should  be  allowed  fo  pass  into  the  drying  room  in 
small  quantities,  and  at  a  high  temperature. 

In  drying  materials,  their  condition  will  decide  in  a 
great  measure  the  rate  at  which  they  are  to  be  dried. 
When  they  are  thin  and  Tght,  of  much  surface  and  little 
thickness  or  bulk,  a  quick  rate  of  drying  at  a  high  tern- 
perature  is  best.  If  the  surface  is  comparatively  trifling, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  material  considerable,  a  slow 
rate  of  drying,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  is  advisable. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  quick  drying  will  tend 
only  to  dry  the  surface,  close  up  its  pores,  and  be  the 
very  means  of  preventing  the  interior  damp  in  the  mass 
of  the  material  from  escaping,  just  as  by  plunging  a 
mass  of  meat  into  very  hot  water  we  close  its  pores,  and 
prevent  the  internal  juices  from  passing  into  tbe  water  ; 
whereas,  by  bringing  the  temperature  of  the  water,  in 
which  tbe  mass  is,  gradually  up,  we  open  the  pores  and 
extract  the  juices  from  the  whole  mass.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  more  we  extend  the  surface  of  a  material  and 
reduce  its  mass,  the  greater  facilities  do  we  offer  to  the 
heati  d  currents  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  quickly  dry  it. 
Tbe  greater  the  surface  upon  which  we  bring  the  volumes 
of  air  to  act,  the  greater  the  amount  of  damp  or  wet  we 
allow  to  be  taken  up  by  the  air.  Hence  arises  the  value 
of  the  "  hay-tedding  machine",  which  spreads  out  the 
hay  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, and  increases  its  evaporative  surface.  Hence,  also, 
a  valuable  feature  which  the  "  reaping  machine,"  in  our 
opinion,  possesses — over  and  above  its  facilitating  of  a 
very  important  process — namely,  the  L.velling  out  or 
spreading  of  the  cut  grain  in  the  form  of  a  shock  or  thin 
stratum  of  straw  and  ears  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  sheaf  of  corn  so  tightly  tied,  that 
the  outer  periphery  only  will  be  subjected  to  a  drying 
influence,  while  the  interior  will  receive  none  of  it ;  nay 
further,  be  much  the  worse  for  the  operation,  as  it  will 
be  heated  and  damped  at  the  same  time  ;  for  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat  with  no  drying  are  quite  compatible,  and 
often  indeed  met  with  in  drying  closets  where  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  current  is  neglected. 

From  these  remarks,  the  following  desiderata  of  a 
drying  apparatus  for  grain,  where  aitificial  heat  is  used, 
may  be  deduced:— (1)  A  method  of  heating  the  air 
quickly  and  economically  ;  (2)  of  regulating  and  con- 
trolling this  ;  (3)  the  establishmeat  of  currents  through 


the  material  to  be  dried ;  (4)  the  placing  of  the  material 
so  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  heated  currents  in  the  way 
best  calculated  to  remove  its  moisture  effectually. 

The  first  essential  demands  that  the  operation  be  car- 
ried on  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  disturbing  influences  of 
the  external  atmosphere.  A  chamber  or  house  is  there- 
foro  required.  This  may  be  made  of  a  very  inexpensive 
character— a  series  of  posts  driven  or  "  screwed"  (with 
Mitchell's  Archimedian  screw)  into  the  ground,  with 
sheets  of  asphalted  or  other  felt  nailed  across  them,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  ;  or  a  wooden  house  erected  on 
Mr.  Henderson  Porter's  plan  will  form  a  drying  house 
of  a  more  permanent  character.  But  a  variety  of 
methods  of  forming  a  chamber  in  some  corner  of  the 
standing  not  otherwise  occupied,  or  of  constructing  one 
isolated,  will  suggest  themselves  fast  enough  to  the 
thinking  farmer,  and  may  all  be  carried  out  at  so  slight 
an  expense  as  to  form  no  real  hindrance  to  the  adoption 
of  the  system.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  more 
complete  the  house  is,  the  higher  will  be  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  house  being  erected,  the  method  of  heating  the 
air  to  be  supplied  to  it,  is  the  point  next  to  be  consi- 
dered. On  the  supposition  that  a  steam  engine,  port- 
able or  fixed,  or  a  "  Stanley's"  or  "  Simpson's"  steam 
cooking  apparatus,  form  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
farm,  we  consider  steam  heat  as  the  most  eligible  for 
this  purpose.  Construct  a  frame  somewhat  less  than 
the  superfices  of  the  floor  of  the  drying  chest,  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  taken  out  or  in ;  if  made  to  run  upon  wheels 
all  the  better.  Make  one  side  of  this  12  or  18  inches 
high,  and  the  other  opposite  it  6  or  9,  so  that  the  sides 
will  slope  like  a  cucumber  frame.  Bore  a  series  of  two 
or  three-inch  holes  in  the  ends  of  this  frame,  such  as 
that  when  a  series  of  cast  iron,  or,  what  will  be  better, 
copper  pipes  are  inserted  in  these,  and  of  length  suffi- 
cient to  project  at  least  6  inches  beyond  the  ends,  they 
will  all  run  parallel  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame ;  that  is,  slope  at  the  same  angle  from  its  upper 
to  its  lower  end.  Connect  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
these  pipes  with  a  pipe  of  much  larger  diameter ;  pro- 
vide the  lower  one  with  a  stop-cock,  from  which  the 
condensed  water  can  be  withdrawn,  or  steam  allowed  to 
pass ;  and  attach  to  the  \ipper  a  pipe  provided  with  a 
moveable  joint,  which  in  turn  can  be  attached  to  the 
steam  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  ;  place  the  frame  on 
the  floor  of  the  drying  house,  attach  the  pipe  to  that 
from  the  boiler,  the  stiam  entering  the  upper  large  pipe 
or  cylinder  will  flow  through  all  the  pipes,  and  the  con- 
densed water  from  which  may  be  withdrawn  as  required 
from  the  lower.  Here  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
heated  superfices  which  can  be  put  in  action  at  a  very 
sliort  notice.  It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  can  be  modi- 
fied in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  taste  or 
notion  of  the  farmer.  A  different  principle  of  heating 
may  be  adopted.  Instead  of  placing  the  heated  surfaces 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  they  may  be  independent, 
and  the  heated  air  obtained  from  them  forced  into  the 
drying  room  by  furnaces  or  otherwise.  A  plan  of  this 
species  Wjis  noticed  in  this  journal  of  August  18,  which 
will  give  heated  air  of  a  very  pure  quality.  Of  this  only 
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we  remark  that,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cently patented,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  plan,  the  writer 
of  this  article  having  some  ten  years  ago  introduced  it 
for  heating  purposes,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  its 
main  feature,  the  obtaining  of  the  heated  air. 

Having  thus  hinted  at  the  way  in  which  the  heated  air 
may  be  obtained,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  controlled  and  regulated.  On  the  sup- 
position that  when  the  apparatus'  we  have  suggested 
gives — when  the  pipes  are  all  filled  with  steam— more 
than  sufficient  heating  surface,  an  obvious  way  of  regu- 
lating its  current  will  be  to  have  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment of  steam  cocks,  by  which  the  steam  can  be  pre- 
vented entering  as  many  of  the  pipes  as  desired.  Under 
ordinary  circamstances,  an  addition  to  this  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  dogree  of  heat  controlled  by  regulating 
the  amount  of  tne  air  admitted  to,  and  passing  from,  the 
interior  of  the  drying  house.  This  will  be  best  done  by 
having  apertures  made  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls,  so 
as  to  lead  the  air  directly  beneath  the  frame  in  which  the 
heated  pipes  are  fixed .  An  aperture  should  be  made  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  if  possible^  provided 
with  a  ventilating  cap  of  some  height  outside,  in  order  to 
increase  the  ascending  force  of  the  out-passing  current. 
All  th3  apertures,  those  for  admitting  cold,  and  that  for 
passing  off  heated  air,  should  be  provided  with  sliding 
valves.  The  extent  of  the  opening  of  these  will  regulate 
the  degree  of  heating  and  the  rapidity  of  the  through 
current.  The  opening  of  the  upper  should  always  be  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  lower  valves.  We  might  give 
rules  for  the  area  of  these,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  opened,  but  all  the  degree  of  nicety  required 
in  practice  will  be  acquired  by  a  very  few  trials. 

The  second  and  third  desiderata  being  disposed  of,  we 
now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  fourth  and  last — the  placing 
of  the  materials  in  the  best  position  to  be  dried.  This 
will  be  obviously  effected  by  placing  a  series  of  racks 
or  timbers  across  the  drying  room  at  certain  heights,  on 
which  the  corn  may  be  spread  out.  This,  however, 
although  efficient  enough  for  ordinary  conditions  of  corn 
is  not  complete  enough  for  others.  The  process  as  here 
described  is  not  sufficiently  under  control.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  danger  arising  from  a  too  sudden 
and  quick  heat  being  applied  to  it.  If  the  grain  could 
be  subjected  to  a  series  of  continually  changing  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  least  degree  of  heat  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it  when  fir.-.t  operated  upon,  that  is  when  put 
into  the  drying  room  in  its  dampest  condition,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  the  last  change 
giving  it  the  highest  degree  of  heat,  the  essentials  re- 
quired in  a  good  drying  apparatus  would  be  in  some 
measure  obtained.  In  the  plan  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  corn  placed  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  top- 
most rack  is  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  that 
on  the  lower  under  unfavourable ;  that  is,  corn  under 
the  same  condition  of  damp  are  placed  under  different 
conditions  of  drying :  both  cannot  be  right,  evidently. 
Again,  as  the  air  progresses  from  rack  to  rack,  it  may 
reach  the  last  or  uppermost  in  an  over-saturated  condi- 
tion, and  deposit  some  of  its  moisture  in  the  corn  there 
placed  ;  and  if  this  always  remains  there,  it  will  be  sub- 


jected  continuously  to  this  influence.  To  change  the 
position  of  tlie  different  layers  by  hand  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task,  if  indeed  its  performance  could  be  intrusted 
to  ordinary  farm  labourers.  To  do  it  by  mechanism  is 
by  no  means  a  difficult  matter ;  a  plan  recently  pa- 
tented is  ready  in  our  hands,  and  a  description  of  which 
may  show  how  the  operation  may  be  self-acting.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Saunders,  of  Staines,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  endless  aprons  or  belts  of  wire 
cloth,  caused  to  circulate  by  means  of  rollers  acting  as 
a  series  of  moveable  shelves.  The  rollers  carrying  the 
endless  aprons  are  about  four  inches  diameter,  and  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  succeeding  aprons  are  caused  to 
move  in  opposite  directions.  The  upper  apron  is 
partly  exterior  and  partly  interior  of  the  chamber,  there 
being  a  suitable  opening  or  openings  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber  for  the  passage  in  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  endless  apron,  and  for  the  passage  out  of 
the  lower  surface  of  the  endless  apron.  The  grass  or 
other  crop  to  be  dried  is  to  be  continuously  and  evenly 
spread  by  a  workman  on  that  part  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  endless  apron  which  is  exterior  of  the  chamber, 
which  crop,  by  the  continued  movement  of  the  endless 
apron,  will  be  carried  into  the  chamber,  and  when  it 
arrives  within  about  twenty  inches  of  the  back  of  the 
chamber,  the  endless  band  will  descend  partly  round 
its  end  roller,  and  deposit  the  grass  or  other  crop 
spread  thereon  to  the  endless  apron  next  below.  This 
is  placed  as  near  the  end  of  the  chamber  as  may  be,  and 
the  motion  being  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  above 
it,  the  crop  is  carried  along  to  the  end  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  thence  dropped  in  the  apron  below,  and  so 
on  until  it  is  finally  delivered  at  the  lower  aperture. 

R.  S.  B. 


REPORT    OF    DAIRY   COMPETITION   ON 
THE  DUxMFRIES  ESTATE,    1856. 

CUMNOCK,  Sept.  15,1856.— The  judgesappointed  by  Lord 
James  Stuart  and  the  Comiuittee  of  Farmers  ou  the  Dumfries 
estate,  for  awardiug  the  prizes  for  the  best  made  Ayrshire 
and  imiiitioa  Cheddar  cheeses,  after  a  careful  inspectiou  of  1C5 
different  dairies  on  that;  very  extensive  estate,  during  a  period 
of  seven  days,  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

AYRSHIRE    CHEESE. 

1.  Robert  Steel,  Merkland,  Silver  medal. 

2.  David  Wilson,  Authiucloigh,  S.  M. 

3.  Alexander  Arthur,  Benstoue,  S.  M. 
r  John  Murray  Carstoi.,  and  1  ^  , 
I  John  Stee!,  Fardeureoch,  J     ^      ' 

Eecommeuded  the  c'r.eesps  ia  the  dairies  of  the  parties  un- 
dermentioned, as  beiuj;  of  superior  quality,  viz. : — 

Mrs.  Sloau,  Trec&raax ;  John  Paterson,  Creoch ;  Hugh 
WilsoD,  Auchiugilzie;  \Yilli.:m  Arthur,  Welll.iil ;  V/m.  Gil- 
mour,  Pennyfadzeoch  ;  James  Weir,  Lochhill;  \Vm.  Craig, 
Lowesmuir;  John  Spence,  Corsancon ;  Joliu  Crai"-,  Guelt; 
James  Gilmour,  Orchanltoa;  James  Richmond,  Hill ;  John 
M'Kerrow,  High  Garluiiiu ;  James  Wilson,  Old  Mill ;  John 
Erowu,  Barlosh. 

IMITATION    CHEDDAR    CHEESE. 

1.  Biyce  Martin,  Kuockterra,  S.M. 

2.  Ivie  Campbell,  Dalgig,  S.  M. 

And  recommended  the  following  indiviiiuals  as  having  made 
cheese  of  this  description  of  superior  excellence,  viz. : — 

Wilhani  Guthrie,  Kuockshilfuock ;  Joseph  Whitfield,  Gar- 
laff ;  James  Purdie,  Wbitehill. 

Lord  James  Stuart  accompanied  the  judges  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  inspection. 
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ON     THE     TRANSFORMATION     INTO     WHEAT    OF    A    GRASS 
CALLED    iEGILOPS     OVATA. 


Our  readers  will  probably  remember  some  experiments 
having  been  made  on  the  transformation  into  wheat, 
by  repeated  cultivation,  of  a  grass  called  by  botanists 
^gilops  ovata,  and  a  native  of  those  countries  boi'dering 
the  3Iediterranean  which  have  been  considered  the 
original  home  of  the  cereals  from  time  immemorial. 
The  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Fabre,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  his  paper  respecting  them  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  We 
confess  that  the  facts  advanced  by  M.  Fabre  appeared 
to  us  conclusive,  and  to  have  been  conducted  so  as  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  immunity  from  hybridization, 
by  carrying  on  the  experiments  amidst  vineyards,  at  a 
distance  from  fields  of  wheat.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
among  botanists,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  England  the  majority  of  them  were  dis- 
posed, we  believe,  to  adopt  the  non-hybridizing  view  of 
the  question;  while  in  Germany  and  in  France  the 
opposite  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed. 

A  writer  in  the  columns  of  a  cotemporary  lately  stated 
that  Dr.  Kegel,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Botanical 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  informed  him 
that  having  repeated  the  experiments  of  M.  Fabre,  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  reported  transformation  is 
merely  the  effect  of  repeated  processes  of  hj-bridisation. 
Dr.  Kegel,  it  appears,  went  directly  to  the  experiment 
of  hybridising  the  tegilops  with  the  pollen  of  wheat. 
He  declares  the  result  to  have  shewn  that  there  is 
nothing  of  a  gi-adual  transition  from  one  plant  into 
another,  but  that  by  hybridisation  he  obtained  from 
^gilops  ovata  a  plant  exhibiting  a  much  greater  atfi- 
nity  to  wheat  than  to  jegilops.  The  plants  did  not 
differ,  he  says,  the  least  from  each  other :  there 
was  nothing  like  a  gradual  change. 

With  respect  to  the  cases  stated  in  M.  Fabre's  expe- 
riments of  other  transitions,  Dr.  Kegel  considers  them 
as  giving  rise  to  the  following  questions :  1.  Whether 
there  are  in  reality  any  of  these  transition  forms? 
2.  Whether  they  have  not  been  produced  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  hybrid  towards  one  of  its  parents  ?  And 
lastly.  Whether  they  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
repeated  fecundation  of  the  hybrid  by  one  of  its 
parents  ?  In  expressing  himself  in  favour  of  the  last 
supposition,  he  admits  however  that  he  has  not  himself 
seen  the  latter  transition.  He  admits  also  that  a  hybrid 
when  perennial  cannot  return  to  one  of  its  parents  by 


sexual  propagation,  but  contends  that  it  is  different 
with  the  sexual  propagation,  where  experiments  with 
newly-raised  hybrids,  fertile  even  in  their  pollen,  must 
decide,  and  can  only  decide,  the  question.  Dr.  Kegel 
further  adds,  that  he  has  left  some  specimens  of  his 
hybrids  between  wheat  and  Jigilops  in  isolated  places, 
where  they  may  fecundate  themselves;  while  he  has 
fecundated  some  again  with  JSgilops,  and  others  with 
bearded  wheat.  He  then  adverts  to  a  theory  started 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  to  the  effect  that  iEgilops  ovata  and 
Triticum  vulgare  are  extreme  forms  of  one  species. 
This  opinion  he  considers  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  hy- 
brid having  pollen  which  is  entirely  sterile.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admits  the  question  to  be  still  open  whe- 
ther this  hybrid  may  not  fertilize  itself  by  means  of  its 
own  pollen. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Professor  Henslow  read  a  paper  on  some  expe- 
riments which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  the  question.  These  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  character  of  ^gilops 
squamosa  as  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
original  statement  of  M.  Fabre  that  JEgilops  ovata 
was  the  origin  of  Triticum  sativa  was  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  He  exhibited  specimens  in  which 
jEgilops  squamosa  had  undergone  considerable  change, 
but  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  charac- 
ters of  Triticum  sativa  or  wheat.  For  ourselves  we 
confess  that,  putting  aside  the  questions  in  physical 
botany  to  which  this  alleged  transformation  of  iEgilops 
into  wheat  gives  rise,  wo  were  disposed  to  hail  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Fabre  as  offering  a  solution  to  a  very 
puzzling  question,  that  of  the  native  countiy  of  wheat 
in  a  wild  state.  The  fact  that  JEgilops  is  indigenous  to 
those  countries  bordering  the  INIediterranean,  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  wheat  and  the  early  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
Ceres,  appeared  to  furnish  strong  a  j)riori  evidence  in 
favour  of  M.  Fabre's  researches.  If  wheat  is  not  de- 
rived by  cultivation  from  JJgilops,  from  what  other 
grass  is  it  derived ;  and  if  not  from  any,  where  is  its 
native  country  ?  Wlio  ever  saw  wheat  wild,  except 
when  it  had  escaped  from  the  haunts  of  man  ?  Who 
ever  saw  it,  any  more  than  a  wild  red  cabbage,  or  a 
cauliflower,  or  a  wild  Swedish  turnij)  ?  Wheat  must 
have  had  some  wild  original;  and  if  it  is  not  ^gilops, 
what  is  it  ? 
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Sir, — I  find  by  a  leader  in  your  paper  for  this  week 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  wheat  is  again  started, 
and  likely  to  afford  as  good  a  chase  as  ever.  I  might 
add,  as  useless  and  inconclusive ;  for  assuredly  the  man 
who  undertakes  the  task  is  like  him  who  would  find  the 
end  of  the  world  by  sailing  due  west — at  the  end  of  his 
voyage  he  would  find  himself  exactly  at  the  point  from 
which  he  started.  This,  however,  is  my  own  opinion 
only ;  but  as  I  have  a  good  deal  studied  the  subject, 
will  you  allow  me  to  repeat  and  strengthen  the  argu- 
ments that  have  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  wheat 
has  existed  in  its  present  perfect  form  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  history  of  mankind  ? 

Of  the  practice  of  husbandry  before  the  Flood  we  have 
no  particular  account,  nor  of  the  nature  or  kind  of  pro- 
duce then  cultivated ;  but  we  learn  that  of  the  two  sons 
of  Adam  one  was  a  "  keeper  of  sheep,"  the  other  a 
"  tiller  of  the  ground."  From  this  expressed  fact  I 
argue  that  the  seed  corn  necessary  for  the  sustentation 
of  man  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Creator  in  its  per- 
fect form,  although  the  labour  required  to  render  it 
reproductive  was  entailed  upon  him  as  a  curse  for  his 
disobedience.  It  is  plain  from  this  account,  short  and 
simple  as  it  is,  that  man  in  his  original  state  was  created 
with  the  elements  of  civilization  in  his  manners  and 
habits  of  life ;  and  that  he  did  not,  like  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Australia  and  other  new  countries  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  live  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  alone.  And  although  from  the  creation  of  man  to 
the  Flood,  a  period  of  1655  years,  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion made  of  agriculture,  I  draw  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  cereal  produce,  as  the  most  fitted  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  was  the  subject  of  cultivation  from  the 
first,  and  that  in  its  perfect  form. 

We  next  advert  to  the  promise  given  to  Noah  when 
the  flood  had  subsided,  that  "  seed  time  and  harvest" 
should  not  cease  (Gen.  viii.,  22.)  This  proves  in- 
ferentially  that  man  had  previously  cultivated  the 
earth  in  a  systematic  manner  ;  and  we  find  that,  imme- 
diately after  this  promise  was  given,  "  Noah  began  to  be 
an  husbandman  "  (Gen.  ix.,  20),  having  probably 
taken  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  edible  plants  with  him 
into  the  ark.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
Flood,  and  only  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Noah,  Abraham  directed  his  wife  to  prepare  "  three 
measures  of  fine  meal  to  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth" 
(Gen.  xviii.,  6)  for  the  strangers  who  visited  him.  It 
is  not  said  that  this  was  wheat-meal,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  was  the  case  ;  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  after,  and  within  sixty  four  years  of  the 
death  of  Abraham,  we  find  an  incidental  mention  made 
of  "wheat  harvest"  (Gen.  xxx.,  14),  which  affords 
at  least  presumptive  evidence  that  wheat  then,  and  pre- 
viously, constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  patriarchs. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  solely 
to  a  pastoral  life,  but  cultivated  cereals,  as  is  proved  by 


Joseph's  dream  of  the  "sheaves"  (Gen.  xxxvii.,  7), 
which  in  all  probability  were  wheat  slieaves.  In  the 
after-history  of  that  patriarch,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  general  cultivation  of  that  grain. 

During  the  seven  years  of  plenty  foretold  by  Joseph 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  the  earth  brought  forth  corn 
by  handfuUs  "  (Gen.  xli.,  47),  "  seven  ears  on  one 
stalk"  (ibid,  ver.  22).  It  is  not  said,  certainly,  that  this 
was  wheat ;  but  its  description  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  Trilicum  compositum  at  present  cultivated  in 
that  country,  and  also  with  the  mummy  loheat,  dis- 
covered in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  which 
had  probably  lain  there  for  more  than  3,000  years,  but 
which  when  planted  vegetated,  and  has  afforded  us  a 
new  variety  of  that  grain.  I  have  some  ears  of  this  now 
before  me,  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon  of  "  seven 
ears  on  one  stalk."  This  wheat  is  made  into  Colne 
flour,  and  the  London  bakers  use  it  to  dust  the  kneading 
boards.  Thus  we  have  the  fact  distinctly  brought  before 
us,  that  the  wheat  of  that  period  possessed  features  in 
common — allowing  for  the  changes  effected  by  differ- 
ences of  soil,  character,  and  cultivation— with  that  of 
the  present  day. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of  this  cereal  as  the 
common  food  of  that  people.  We  read  continually  of  it 
in  the  sacred  writings  in  the  different  periods  of  their 
history,  and  that  they  were  cnoice  in  the  selection  of  it ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  expression  of  "  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,"  "  wheat  of  Minneth,"  &c.,  &c.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, leave  those  who  are  disposed,  to  follow  up  the  in- 
vestigation, and  they  will  be  able,  by  consulting  the 
most  ancient  profane  authors,  to  find  a  confirmation 
of  the  statements  of  the  Scripture  on  this  subject,  which 
I  have  not  time  to  do  on  the  present  occasion. 

What,  then,  are  the  inferences  that  I  intend  to  draw 
from  this  chain  of  evidence  ?  First,  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  wheat  has  been  the  common  food  of  man  at 
least  ever  since  the  Flood,  and  that  it  then  possessed 
the  same  features  and  bulk  of  grain  as  at  present ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  East,  which  was  first  inhabited  by 
man,  and  was  the  subject  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Deluge,  was  the  native  coimtry  of  that  cereal,  from 
whence,  when  the  race  became  scattered  and  emigrant, 
they  conveyed  it  wherever  they  went;  and  thus  it 
became  circulated,  first  on  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  thence  extended  by  the 
Romans  in  their  conquests  to  the  various  countries 
subjected  by  them. 

Away,  then,  with  the  fruitless  idea  of  finding  a  parent 
for  this  universal  plant  in  any  of  the  grasses  bearing  an 
affinity  to  it.  Doubtless  many  of  these  are  cereals,  and 
by  cultivation  may  be  raised  far  above  their  station 
in  vegetable  life,  as  you  may  make  a  lord  of  a  clown  or  a 
blacksmith.  We  know  well  what  cultivation  will  effect 
in  the  most  unpromising  plants  and  animals ;  and,  in  the 
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floral  department,  what  wonderful  transformations  are 
daily  produced  by  it.  We  know,  too,  that  if  cultivation 
is  neglected,  these  plants  will  revert  to  their  original  con- 
dition ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  wheat.  Some  of 
the  finest  types  of  that  grain  we  receive  by  importation 
grow  spontaneously  in  the  interior  of  Russia  ;  that  is, 
the  ground  is  left  to  seed  itself  from  the  former  crop, 
and  is  only  ploughed-in  in  the  most  rude  and  slovenly 
manner. 

Such  is  the  theory  I  have  adopted  of  the  origin  of 
wheat.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  natural  blessings 
which  were  originally  bestowed  upon  man,  to  enable 


him,  by  the  use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  he  possesses, 
to  avert  in  some  measure  the  consequences  of  the  curse. 
The  more  those  powers  and  faculties  are  exercised  in  a 
right  direction,  the  more  will  he  escape  from,  ameliorate, 
or  neutralize  those  evils  which  encompass  him,  and  the, 
greater  will  be  his  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 

I  shall  be  both  curious   and  glad  to  know  what  your 
pro-^gilops-ovata  advocates  have  to  say  on  this  subject, 
and  how  they  will  attempt  to  upset  my  argument. 
Yours  truly. 

An  Old  NoRFOLJi:  Farmer. 

London,  Oct.  10. 


THE     INCREASING    DEMAND    FOR    SUPERIOR    HORSES    AT    OUR 

PRINCIPAL    FAIRS. 


With  the  approaching  doom  of  the  plough,  of  course 
we  shall  have  the  doom  of  the  horse  also.  Just  as 
when  steam  first  began  drawing  stage-coaches  it  w'as 
at  once  seen  that  the  value  of  all  horseflesh  had  passed 
away.  We  should  not  want  it  on  the  highway,  and  we 
could  not  want  it  over  a  country.  A  good  hack  or  a 
perfect  hunter  promised  foon  to  be  little  better  known 
than  the  Unicorn,  or  the  fossil  monsters  which  flourished 
before  the  Flood.  Steam  had  extinguished  the  uses  of 
either.  "  The  Line,"  mercilessly  cutting  through  the 
cream  of  the  open,  must  annihilate  the  chase  as  well  as 
the  road.  A  brewer,  perhaps,  might  still  buy  a  dray- 
horse,  or  nobleman  yet  keep  a  race-horse  or  two.  Bnt 
beyond  this  all  was  barren.  Either  for  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit, tli°.  time  for  horse-breeding  was  gone. 

It  is  astonishing,  says  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  how  few- 
people  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves;  and 
we  are  afraid  that  many  too  readily  adopted  this  de- 
ponding  view  of  the  matter,  and  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit as  an  altogether  hopeless  speculation.  It  is  at  any 
rate  very  certain  that  a  few  years  back  a  good  sort  of 
horse  Avas  gradually  becoming  a  wonder.  You 
found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  put  your  hand 
on  him ;  the  reason  for  this  being  evident 
enough.  Horses  were  bred  with  less  care,  and  pro- 
bably in  less  numbers.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
there  was  an  increasing  call  for  them.  The  demon 
steam  tiu-ncd  out  to  be  not  half  so  bad  as  he  had  been 
painted.  For  a  clever  hack  there  were  as  many  bid- 
ders as  ever ;  while,  as  for  hunting,  the  best  patron  a 
subscription  pack  ever  had  was  a  railway  station.  More 
men  came  out  than  was  ever  known  before — as  neigh- 
bour Brown  confessed  with  a  sigh.  He  had  given 
away  the  old  Fidget  mare  in  a  huff,  when  he  might 
have  had  another  good  foal  or  two  out  of  her  yet. 

The  fact  is,  we  Englishmen  are  a  nation  of  horsemen, 
and  regard  him  not  merely  as  a  beast  of  burden  or 
draught  only.  He  is  the  prime  minister  to  our  chief 
pleasures,  and,  as  such,  our  chief  pride  and  delight. 
How  every  one  will  respond  to  that  sentiment  we  so 
well  remember  in  one  of  those  glowing  genial  addresses 
which  perhaps  none  other  than  Allen  Ramsomc  can 


give  : — "  Much  as  I  love  a  steam  engine,  I  love  a  horse 
still  more  ! "  It  is  so  with  us  all.  As  a  matter  of 
business,  despatch,  or  convenience,  we  may  like  the 
steam  engine ;  but  we  like  the  horse  still  more ;  and  so 
long  as  we  have  the  heart  and  the  means  to  enjoy  our- 
selves, so  long  will  he  flourish  amongst  us. 

This  is  a  settled  point  now.  But,  even  beyond  this, 
the  horse  has  still  his  real  uses.  Although  the  glories 
of  "  The  Tally-ho"  and  "  The  Defiance"  arc  no  more, 
the  harness-horse  has  a  collar  put  over  his  head  in 
many  a  good  service.  For  the  omnibus  and  cab,  whose 
numbers  run  up  to  legion,  the  smart  phaeton,  the  family 
carriage,  or  the  State  Coach,  there  is  ever  one  un- 
ceasing demand.  The  Peace  certainly  may  have  thinned 
our  customers  at  "  regulation  prices,"  but  it  has  opened, 
or  rather  revived,  a  market,  that  for  many  a-day  yet 
will  be  a  brisk  one.  During  this  autumn  Russia  alone 
has  taken  a  number  of  our  best  horses  at  the  best 
prices ;  while  France  and  other  continental  Powers 
have  been  anything  but  idle.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  the  foreigner  now  wants  nothing  but  Short- 
horns and  Southdowns.  Let  Jonas  V/ebb  tempt  him 
with  a  promising  young  one,  with  a  taste  of  Newmarket 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  visitor  will  soon  bite.  Or 
Ml'.  Booth,  of  Killerby,  name  the  three  figures  for  the 
four-year-old  with  which  he  took  the  Hunter  prize  at 
Rotherhain  the  other  day,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
ready  to  ship  him.  Of  course,  one  hears  occasionallj' 
of  artificial  prices  for  anything  : — a  picture,  a  pipe  of 
wine,  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  anything  else  that  is  well 
j)laced.  But,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  at  pre- 
sent in  more  regular  demand  than  a  good-looking, 
well-bred,  and  well-reared  horse. 

And  to  whom  are  wc  to  turn  for  this  ?  To  the 
farmer,  of  course.  How  often  ere  now  have 
we  said  so  !  Who  else  can  breed  him  with 
the  same  convenience  and  advantage  —  aye,  and 
with  the  same  profit,  if  he  will  only  care  to  do  so  ? 
But  then  there  must  be  some  care.  Don't  let  him  cross 
any  weed  with  any  brute  that  happens  to  pass  by,  and 
then  say  it  is  a  business  that  will  not  pay.  Let  him 
only  give  as  much  attention  to  breeding  a  colt  as  he 
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would  to  a  sheep  or  a  caU",  and  he  will  as  surely  have 
his  return  for  it.  There  are  times  when  the  agricul- 
turist may  consult  the  Messrs.  Weatherby  and  Tatter- 
sall  as  profitably  as  they  may  have  done  Messrs. 
Wctherell  and  Strafibrd. 

But  to  the  proof.  Howden  Great  Horse  Fair  is  just 
over ;  and  "  the  result,"  says  a  congenial  authority, 
llic  Yorkshironan,  '•  has  been  such  a  show  as  we 
have  not  seen  for  many  years."  It  seems,  then,  we  are 
getting  some  good  horses  again,  and  that  these  came  in 
whole  strings  to  Howden  fair.  At  first  sight,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  strong  show  must  be  a  tail  in  the 
price.  Let,  however,  The  Yorh>>hireman  proceed  : 
"  The  breeders  began  to  arrive  with  their  horses  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning  busi- 
ness commenced  in  earnest.  First-rate  horses  were 
bought  as  soon  as  seen,  and  fetched  high  prices.  Mi-. 
Leeson,  of  South  Cave,  sold  two  colts  for  ^300  ;  a 
gentleman  from  Marshland  sold  a  black  draught  horse 
for  ^100  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Brigham,  near  Drif- 
field, sold  eleven  carriage-horses  to  Mr.  Wimbush  for 
prices  which  averaged  considerablyabove  ^100  each. 
Mr.  Wimbush  bought  several  other  carriage  horses  at 
prices  nearly  as  high.  Mr.  Brown's  celebrated  True- 
mould  w^as  bought  for  £150  by  Mr.  Collins,  to  go  to 
France  ;  and  we  heard  that  £^250  was  given  for  another 
horse  to  go  to  Germany.  Vast  numbers  of  horses  were 
sent  off  by  road  and  rail  on  Monday  afternoon ;  but 
the  arrivals  in  the  evening,  both  of  men  and  horses, 
were  so  large  that  we  believe  every  iim  and  evei'y  stable 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  whilst  on  Tuesday  evening 
droves  of  horses  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town  to  seek 
accommodation  at  a  distance.  On  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, the  supply  being  larger,  and  the  buyers  partly 
supplied,  prices  were  somewhat  lower;  but,  we  under- 
stand, £70  to  ^100  may  be  quoted  for  good  coach 
horses.     Inferior  horses  were  difficult  to  sell." 

Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and,  availing  ourselves  of  a 
privilege  allowed  us,  take  an  entry  or  two  from  the  note- 
book of  a  well-known  London  dealer,  Mr.  Quarter- 
maine,  of  Piccadilly.  Here  are  a  few  recent  purchases, 
made  chiefly,  indeed,  at  this  very  fair,  and  all  young, 
fresh  horses,  of  course  : — A  chesnut,  ^210 ;  bay,  £210 ; 
bay,  £180;  CMXi,£\Gb;  chesnut,  £135;  bay,  £130; 
chesnut,  £105;  brown,  ^OO;  chesnut,  £95 ;  brown, 
£90;  brown,  £125;  chesnut,  £140;  brown,  £10; 
chesnut,  £240;  and  so  on.  Again,  we  may  turn  to 
our  own  repoi-t  of  the  late  fair  at  Horneastle,  as  given 
a  few  weeks  since  : — "  Some  little  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  transactions  here  when  we  state 
that,  on  Wednesday  morning,  something  like  nineteen 
horse-boxes  left  by  the  special  train,  each  containing 
three  horses,  of  the  average  value  of  from  100  to  150 
guineas." 

Does  the  reader  gather  the  very  palpable  moral  of  all 
this  ?  It  is  simply  that,  no  matter  how  many  there 
may  be,  a  good  horse  will  always  fetch  a  good  price ; 
and,  that  a  bad  one  is  "difficult  to  sell."  Let  us  go 
again  to  The  Yorkshireman: — "  There  is  little  demand 
at  riowdeu  Fair  for  common  horses,  but  we  wish  to  im- 


l)ress  on  the  minds  of  breeders  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  that  at  the  Howden  September  Show  they 
are  sure  of  a  customer  for  anything  of  a  first-class  cha- 
racter." And  we  would  wish  to  impress  this,  too. 
Not  only  at  Howden  or  Horneastle,  but  anywhere  else, 
even  on  your  own  homestead,  if  you  have  a  good  sort  of 
horse  he  is  sxire  to  sell.  If  you  don't  take  him  to 
market,  a  commissioner  is  sure  to  come  for  him,  sooner 
or  later. 

In  this  age  of  improvement  the  farmer  is  to  have 
nothing  but  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  sheds 
of  machinery,  all  of  "a  first-class  character."  And 
why  not  have  his  horses  of  the  same  stamp  ?  Has  he 
not  the  same  facilities  for  breeding  a  good  horse  that 
he  has  for  a  good  ox  ?  lias  ho  not  the  same  opportu- 
nity for  breeding  him  to  a  profit  ?  We  maintain  he 
has.  Beyond  the  pleasure  afforded  any  Englishman  in 
rearing  and  "  making"  a  horse,  a  return  for  it  is  prac- 
tical. Howden  Fair,  the  Emperor  of  llussia.  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  Mr.  Quartermaine,  and  Mr.  Collins,  are 
evidence  to  the  fact. 

One  word  more.  Henceforth  let  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural  Society  of  England  acknowledge  this  fact  as  be- 
comingly as  they  should  do.  Let  us  no  longer  be  sent 
begging  to  Local  Committees  to  provide  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  prize  list.  But,  let  the  show  of  horses 
be  as  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Shows  of  a  National 
Society  as  it  ought,  and — as  it  must  be. 


HOW  TO  PROCURE  AND  PRESERVE  PURE 
BREEDS  OF  CATTLE.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Ennis- 
corthy  Uniou  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  Cranfield,  return- 
ing thanks  as  a  successful  competitor,  said  : — "  He  had  not 
been  altogether  so  successful  as  he  could  wish  for;  Mr. 
Leigh  had  beaten  him  in  one  instance.  He  believed  it  was 
pretty  well  understood  that  the  bulls  the  society  had  were 
pretty  good,  and  that  there  were  pretty  good  dairy  cows 
reared  from  them  ;  but  he  believed  they  were  not  yet  quite 
so  successful  in  rearing  first-class  bulls.  In  England  there 
are  many  inferior  horses,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  many 
inferior  bulls ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  if  they  put  a  piu'e 
sire  to  a  pure  dam,  they  would  surely  have  a  pure  animal, 
and  a  first-rate  one.  Some  persons  seemed  not  to  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  purity  of  blood,  and  relied  more  on 
points  :,  but  he  would  maintain  that  by  putting  a  half-bred 
to  impure  blood  they  never  could  expect  a  pure  animal. 
They  might  be  told  that  the  Durham  ox  was  the  offspring 
of  a  common  cow,  that  he  was  only  half-bred ;  but  that 
Durham  ox  was  never  a  sire  himself,  and  ho  fully  believed 
that  there  were  great  and  serious  doubts  about  the  real 
quality  of  his  dam.  It  was  his  own  full  conviction  that  a 
pure  sire  was  the  surest  source  from  whence  to  obtain  a 
pure  and  profitable  breed,  and  there  were  many  pure-bred 
cows  now  in  the  country ;  and  therefore  he  would  say  it 
was  not  altogether  necessarj^  for  them  to  go  to  Duljlin,  or 
to  otiicr  places,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pure  breed. 
Besides  simple  pure  blood  there  were  many  other  qualities, 
certainly,  to  be  considered.  Let  them  get  a  dam  well- 
shnpad,  clean,  and  fair-limbed,  and  then  get  a  pure-blood 
sire,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  a  good  oflspring. 
He  found  that  large  sums  were  paid  for  sires;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  county  was  aroused  to  take  its  place  among 
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others  in  the  onward  way  of  improvement,  and  he  was 
happy  to  encourage  it." — The  Chairman  (John  Maher, 
Esq.,  D.L.)  said  :  "  He  believed  it  was  equally  well-known 
and  admitted,  that  the  male  animal  should  be  pure  bred. 
Go,  then,  he  would  say  to  the  breeders  desirous  of  advan- 
cing, go  to  '  Coates's  Herd  Book' — or  as  they  on  the  turf 
said,  to  the  stud  book ;  and  before  thej'  purchased  an 
animal,  or  when  they  had  selected  one,  see  thej^  were  sure 


of  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  of  their  selection.  Go  to  that 
authority,  and,  fortified  by  that,  they  might  expect  what 
would  be  good  ;  for  they  would  be  drawing  from  a  stock 
which  had  established  such  a  character,  an  everlasting  one, 
not  long  ago  in  Paris.  That  was  his  advice ;  but  he  felt  it 
was  a  different  thing  so  far  as  regarded  that  society  where 
they  were  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  as  ori- 
ginall}^  made. 


PROGRESS. 


The  late  Mr.  Pusey,  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  to 
suppose  science,  especially  chemistry,  was  to  guide  and 
direct  practicaUfarming  by  conclusions  formed  on  che- 
mical grounds  beforehand,  was  a  mistake  ;  and  that  the 
safest  guide  for  improvement  was  to  be  obtained  from 
the  experience  of  our  best  farmers."  Such  counsel  at 
that  period  (five  years  ago)  we  might  justly  consider 
as  pertinent,  and  at  the  present  time  the  repetition  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  now  out  of  place. 

Not  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  engaging  in 
costly  experiments  at  the  suggestions  or  teachings  of 
exclusive  chemistry;  for  since  the  explosion  of  the 
famous  "  mineral  theory,"  we  are  little  apt  to  put  im- 
plicit trust  in  mere  chemical  demonstrations,  until  at 
least  their  dubiousness  be  in  some  measure  dispelled  by 
the  existing  lights  of  practice,  or  their  general  bearing 
prove  somewhat  analogous  to  the  same  standard  of  com- 
parison. But  that  we  are  open  to  the  charge  of  re- 
missness in  our  attention  to  matters  which  ought  to  go- 
vern us  in  the  detail  and  management  of  our  "  common 
things,"  our  every-day  affairs,  and  that  a  little  prac- 
tical research  and  observation  would  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  invaluable  knowledge,  is,  I  think,  quite  capable 
of  proof.  That  in  many  branches  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice progress  has  been  made,  we  readily  admit ;  but  on 
a  variety  of  common  matters  great  contrariety  of  opi- 
nion and  vice-versa  methods  of  managing  exist,  and  the 
mere  existence  of  contention  on  such  aft'airs  seems  to 
prove  that  in  this  direction,  at  least,  our  real  progress 
has  neither  been  so  rapid,  nor  so  definite,  as  the 
loud  declamations  of  a  class  of  orators  would  have 
us  believe.  Had  it  been  so,  questions  which  are  would 
not  have  been  open,  and  practices  now  enveloped  in  the 
mists  of  "  glorious  uncertainty"  would  have  stood  out 
clear  in  the  bold  relief  of  fact,  and  all  would  have  been 
by  the  test  of  accurate  experiment  established  on  a 
broad  and  reliable  foundation.  And  as  years  rolled,  an 
accumulation  of  such  recorded  experimental  facts  would 
have  been  to  the  farmer  as  a  vocabulary  of  living  truths, 
which,")  in  [cases  of  uncertainty  or  ignorance,  he  could 
have  referred  to,  and  with  confidence  relied  on ;  and 
(to  borrow  from  a  popular  orator  and  author),  every 
new  fact  so  brougtt  and  recorded  he  might  hail  as 
"  another  milestone  reached  in  the  path  of  progress." 

We  could  select  many  apposite  matters  in  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  but,  not  to  be 
verbose,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two  only ;  and 
the  first  subjecjt  we  would  call  attention  to,  is  the  state 


of  our  practice  and  knowledge  of  sowing  grain.  With 
our  boasted  progress,  we  certainly  might  expect  that  a 
matter  of  such  evident  importance  would,  both  as  to  the 
proper  quantity  required  per  acre,  and  also  the  most 
economical  mode  of  depositing,  have  been  definitely 
settled  on  reliable  foundation.  But  that  the  greatest 
dissimilarity  both  of  opinion  and  practice  exists,  we 
have  only  to  quote  the  daily  writings  of  our  would-be 
authorities  to  prove.  And,  first,  we  have  one  advising 
to  sow  thin,  for  the  "  yield  is  most  prolific  when  grow- 
ing grain  has  plenty  of  ventilation."  We  have  Mr.  Mechi 
both  in  practice  and  precept  advocating  thin  seeding  ; 
— he  says,  the  richer  your  soil  the  thinner  you  ought 
to  sow  ;  and,  if  we  are  truly  informed,  1 1  bushel  of 
wheat  is  the  maximum  he  allows  to  an  acre.  On  the 
other  hand,  "A  Voice  from  the  North"  proclaims  that 
"  thin  sowing  has  there  been  explode!  long  ago,  and 
that  where  your  soil  is  fertile  and  your  crops  likely  to 
lodge,  there  sow  thick ;  the  plants  come  finer  and 
tougher,  and  being  thick  on  the  ground,  one  supports 
another."  Again  we  find,  after  a  course  of  expeii- 
ments  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  "that 
four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  was,  under  general  cir- 
cumstances, considered  to  be  best  ;"  though  he  occa- 
sionally deviated  from  it  by  sowing  half  a  bushel  more 
or  half  a  bushel  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
land,  season,  &c.,  &c.  In  one  instance,  he  had  a  field 
sown  in  part  with  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other 
part  with  five  bushels  ;  and  when  subsequently  viewed  by 
many  practical  men,  they  gave  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  five-bushel-per-acre  seeding  was  the  best  crop  in  the 
field.  In  our  own  practice  we  should  in  almost  any 
circumstance  have  considered  it,  if  we  had  sown  5  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  a  clear  waste,  in  the  first  place,  of 
Sg  bushels  of  seed ;  and  we  should  be  very  chary  in  risk- 
ing Mr.  Mechi's  one  and  a-half  bushel  per  acre ;  and 
then  only  in  cases  where  we  had  a  clean  summer  fallow, 
dry  land,  and  early  seed  time.  We  have  always  fancied 
two  bushels  as  a  fair  seeding  ;  though  in  the  case  of 
spring  wheat,  with  an  advanced  season,  we  would  prefer 
a  peck  or  two  more  per  acre.  In  Scotland  they  allow 
from  two  to  three  bushels  of  wheat  ;  and  we  learn  from 
their  statistical  table,  recently  published,  that  the  land 
under  wheat  is  261,842  acres.  Now,  supposing  the  ad- 
vocates for  thin  sowing  are  in  the  right,  and  the  Scotch 
farmers  wrong,  and  that  IJ  bushel  is  the  best  seeding 
per  acre,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  when  2\  or  3  bushels 
are  sown,  1  or  I5  bushels  per  acre  are  washed  — supposing 
all  this  to  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  a  waste  of  seed 
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arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  Scotland  alone 
amounts  to  200,000  bushels.  We  could  go  on,  but  we 
need  pursue  the  subject  no  further  :  we  have  adduced 
enough  to  show  that  our  real  knowledge  on  the  matter 
is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  comparatively 
our  progress  has  been  little.  To  enable  us  to  get  some- 
what near  the  truth,  we  want  a  series  of  experiments, 
well  defined,  impartially  and  carefully  carried  out,  to  be 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  two  or 
three  consecutive  years,  including  in  each  experiment 
a  rich  and  poor  soil,  thick,  thin,  and  medium  seedings, 
and  varied  in  as  many  different  ways  as  might  be  thought 
desirable  to  throw  all  the  light  possible  on  the  subject. 
That  we  are  not  now  in  possession  of  positive  facts  de- 
rived from  such  or  a  similar  source,  I  take  as  an  indica- 
tion that  on  this  rather  important  item  our  practical 
knowledge  bears  little  of  the  impress  of  real  progress. 

Again,  have  we  any  reliable  data  to  support  our  as- 
sumed knowledge  of  the  value  of  our  different  breeds  of 
cattle  ?  Have  we  any  really  tangible  ground  on  which 
we  build  the  assumption  that  in  the  bovine  race  of  ani- 
mals the  short-horn,  above  all  other  breeds  of  cattle,  to 
the  farmer  is  most  valuable,  ought  to  stand  pre-eminent, 
and  must  be  classed  A  1  ? 

We  believe  that  in  relation  to  this  breed  of  cattle 
many  erroneous  opinions  are  current  ;  one  very  gene- 
rally so  is,  that,  taken  as  a  class,  they  are  deficient 
in  milking  qualities.  This  we  hold  to  be  devoid  of 
any  well-authenticated  foundation.  It  is  a  matter  far 
from  difficult  to  train  a  cow  to  give  little  milk,  and  this 
is  an  obvious  part  of  the  secret  of  successful  (for  the 
show-yard)  short-horn  breeding.  For  a  cow  to  give  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  the  obese  condition  necessary  for  successful 
competition,  are  matters  irreconcileable.  Hence  the 
fashion  with  breeders  to  have  a  "  nurse"  or  two,  calving 
about  the  same  time  as  their  intended  competing  ani- 
mals, to  suckle  their  offspring,  and  afford  means  to  dry 
them  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  kept  a  herd  of  twenty  short-horn  cows,  whose 
descent  was  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  any  the  kingdom 
now  holds,  a  great  number  of  the  younger  cows  by  one 
of  Bates's  Dukes  of  Northumberland  ;  but  this  gen- 
tleman was  not  wont  to  pander  his  own  decided  convic- 
tions to  popular  errors,  and  his  cattle  were  never  in  an 
overfed  condition,  but  treated  as  the  laws  of  nature  dic- 
tated. His  cows  were  milked  out  clean,  and  at  regular 
intervals,  and  had  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  maintain  them 
in  a  thriving,  healthy  state,  and  many  of  them  gave  from 
four  to  six  gallons  of  milk  daily.  But  here  again  the 
non-existence  of  recorded  experiment  between  the 
short-horn  and  any  other  famed  milk-secreting  breed 
leaves  us  to  doubt,  though  we  well  believe  that,  should 
ever  they  be  tested  with  a  given  number  of  cows  taken 
collectively  from  any  other  favourite  breed,  their  infe- 
riority as  milk-givers  would  not  be  so  fully  established 
as  present  current  opinion  would  load  us  to  believe. 
But  the  chiefly-acknowledged  and  most-to-be-desired 
characteristics  of  the  breed  are,  their  supposed  early 
arrival  at  maturity,  and  a  natural  predisposition  to  ac- 
cumulate fat  from  a  tender  age.     These  are  truly  valu- 


able features  ;  but  whether  naturally  inherent  iu  the 
breed,  or  brought  about  by  artificial  means,  we  are 
neither  prepared  to  affirm  nor  deay.  No  doubt  but  iu 
our  show-yards  we  see  yearlings  ripe  for  the  butcher, 
and  at  two  years  old  in  that  state  of  obesity  which  phy- 
siologists tell  us  is  bordering  on  disease.  But  we  have 
also  seen  a  Kyloe  calf  fat  at  twelve  weeks  old  ;  and 
though  we  admit  the  possibility  of  having  a  short-horn 
prime  for  the  butcher  at  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  is 
there  any  proof  that  an  animal  of  another  breed  kept  on 
the  same  provender  would  not  also  attain  the  same  con- 
dition ?  Have  we  any  direct  evidence  that  another  ani- 
mal, from  the  same  amount  of  nutritious  food,  would 
not  assimilate  more,  or  at  least  an  equal  weight  of  flesh  ? 
We  opine  there  is  no  such  positive  proof  on  record.  Our 
own  predilections  may  be  in  favour  of  the  short-horn,  yet 
we  confess  in  their  supposed  superior  grazing  qualities 
our  faith  of  late  has  been  a  little  staggered.  We  have  for 
more  than  one  season  seen  short-horns  and  Scots  Kyloes 
grazing  in  one  field,  age  and  condition  being  nearly  at 
par  at  starting,  and  the  first  fit  for  market  were  not  the 
'*  flesh-assimilating"  short-horns,  but  the  Kyloes. 

We  know  a  practical  instance,  bearing  nearly  on  the 
point,  of  a  gentleman  who  for  several  years  was  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  (for  competition)  of  short-horns,  and 
himself  a  crack  judge  of  the  breed,  and  whose  services 
in  that  capacity  are  often  had  in  requisition,  but  who 
sold  his  herd,  and  is  now,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  on 
his  farm,  crossing — and  we  understand  much  to  his  satis- 
faction— with  the  polled  Angus  or  Galloway.  Now, 
unless  this  gentleman's  practice  belie  his  opinion,  he 
evidently  considers  some  ether  breed  than  the  short- 
horn better  adapted  for  the  profitable  production  of  fat. 
But  this  may  be  mere  individual  caprice.  True,  it  may ; 
but  can  any  reliable  authority  be  cited  to  prove  that  it 
is  ?  Had  the  results  of  a  train  of  experiments  commenc- 
ing with  the  births  of  a  number  of  animals  of  pure  and 
cross  breeds,  the  amount  and  cost  of  food  by  each  con- 
sumed, their  progressive  values  with  progressive  years, 
and  ultimate  value  at  a  certain  age — had  such  been 
carefully  made  and  duly  recorded,  we  should  now  have 
been  in  a  position  to  applaud  the  judgment  or  deplore 
the  folly  of  paying  5,  6,  10,  or  12  hundred  guineas  for 
an  over-fed  short-horn  bull.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  as  traducing  the 
estimable  qualities  of  the  short-horn.  We  regard  the 
breed  with  a  favourable  eye  ;  but  what  we  want  is  to  be 
shown  a  practical  proof  of  their  decided  superiority.  If 
that  can  be  done,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  their  present 
extraordinarily  high  prices  are  only  another  proof  that 
man  is  eminently  a  "  gullible  "  animal.  And  again  we 
repeat  that  nothing  so  likely  as  experiment  would  bring 
out  the  truths  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  long  run  (to  use 
a  rather  homely  phrase)  would  hardly  fail  to  give  us  the 
"  right  sow  by  the  ear."  And  what,  we  ask,  would  be 
more  in  consonance  with  the  self-imposed  duties  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  than  the  instituting  and  car- 
rying on  experiments  tending  to  establish  on  firm  grounds 
matters  hitherto  deemed  doubtful,  and  which  in  time 
would  be  of  such  immense  advantage  to  the  farmer  ?  It 
would  indeed  then  blend  *'  Practice  with  science,"  and 
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impart  to  husbandry  ia  detail  the  stamp  of  indelible 
certainty.  Our  progress  then,  if  slow,  would  at  least 
be  sure  ;  and  although  to  "  hail  a  milestone  in  its  path'' 
required  a  vast  amount  of  perseverance,  yet  the  fact 
would  be  consoling  that  we  had  not  arrived  there  by 
taking  things  for  granted — that  we  had  not  formed  our 
conclusions  "  at  a  jump" — but  that  we  had  stridden  on 
with  laborious  precision,  and  at  every  step  confirming 
our  present  practice  or  exposing  its  fallacies,  denuding 
our  most  favourite  theories  of  all  supposititious  matter, 
and  exhibiting  facts  as  they  really  are  (however  much  at 


variance  with  present  practice)  ia  the  broad  light  of  day. 
We  could  enumerate  many  more  matters  on  which 
bolh  the  opinions  and  practice  of  eminent  agriculturists 
are  at  variance,  but  space  forbids  to  detail.  The  two 
subjects  selected  are  replete  with  matter  for  illustrating 
the  truth  that  our  progress  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
vaunted  bluster  we  weekly  peruse ;  and  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  for  many  years,  on  many  important 
(to  the  farmer)  matters,  our  real  progress  has  been  not 
appreciable.  Wm,  J.  M. 

Yorfcshire,  Oct.  11. 


WALTHAM    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  tiiis  association  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  15,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Waltham.  The  show 
of  stock  aud  poultry  was  the  best  that  has  been  witnessed  since 
the  formation  of  the  society. 

The  prize  of  thirty  guineas,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
for  the  best  cultivated  clay-land  farm,  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Wilders,  of  Redmile;  and  the  silver  cup  for  the  best 
ploughing  by  a  farmer's  son,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of 
Sproxton. 

In  the  evening  a  large  assembly,  composed  of  gentry  and 
farmers,  dined  together  in  the  Agricultural  Hall ;  but  very  con- 
siderable disappointment  was  experienced  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  iutelligeace  that  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was  unable  to 
be  present  from  the  cause  mentioned  below.  In  his  absence 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Norton,  of  Elton,  an  influential  ma- 
gistrate, and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association. 
Amongst  the  general  company  were  Messrs.  Chowler,  Norman, 
Hubiston,  Green,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley,  and  various  other 
gentlemen  of  influence. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  drunk, 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  propose  "  Success  to  the 
Waltham  Agricultural  Association."  When  he  recollected  the 
able  manner  in  which  this  toast  had  always  been  given  by  the 
noble  duke,  the  interest  with  which  he  invested  it,  and  the  im- 
portant details  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  or  when  he  re- 
membered the  splendid  way  in  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
invariably  addressed  them  while  proposing  it,  he  confessed  he 
felt  some  reluctance  in  attempting  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
If,  then,  he  did  not  propose  it  with  the  same  ability,  furnish  them 
with  the  same  details  or  useful  information  which  had  hitlierto 
accompanied  it,  he  was  sure  their  indulgence  would  pardon  his 
deficiency,  being  well  assured  that  there  was  nothing  he  had 
more  at  heart  than  the  welfare  of  the  society.  He  was 
deeply  gratified  to  see  so  excellent  an  attendance  within  the 
hall  that  day,  because  it  proved  that  they  were  determined  to 
follow  up  the  views  with  which  the  society  was  established 
— namely,  keeping  up  that  spirit  of  competition  among  them- 
selves and  giving  that  encouragement  to  their  labourers  which 
had  ever  been  fraught  with  such  admirable  results.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  he  would  congratulate  them  upon 
having  had  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  stock  that  had  ever 
been  shown  there  since  the  society  had  been  established.  That 
shov.ed  that  they  were  steadily  advancing,  for  very  few 
societies  of  their  kind  could  keep  up  with  them,  either  in  the 
excellence  of  the  produce  or  stock,  or  could  show  a  better 
system  of  farming.  For  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  care 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland  had  fostered  the  society,  and 
the  munificent  prizes  offered  by  him  for  the  best  cultivated 


farm.  That  was  one  of  the  great  features  which  rendered  this 
society  so  valuable,  because  such  prizes  iuduced  a  general 
competition  among  the  farmers  themselves,  which  had  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages.  This  asso- 
ciation now  extended  over  no  less  than  113  townships,  and 
included  some  hundreds  of  members.  Its  moral  action  was 
therefore  very  great ;  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
measures,  adopted,  either  individually  by  the  members  or  col- 
lectively by  the  association  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  especially  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
had  a  great  effect,  not  only  in  the  district  in  which  it  was 
situated,  but  in  the  country  at  large.  In  all  they  gave  122 
premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  result  of  its  operations  had  been  highly  ad- 
vantageous. They  had  shown  to  the  whole  of  England  that 
they  were  prepared,  not  to  follow,  but  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
good  work  He  was  glad  to  see  the  introduction  of  a  good 
system  of  deep  draining  into  this  district,  and  of  hardly  less 
importance,  he  thought,  was  the  erection  of  good  farm  buildings. 
The  state  of  the  law  no  longer  excused  the  farmers  from  raising 
good  outbuildings,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  greatly  gain 
if  they  did.  Formerly,  under  the  common  law,  every  building 
raised  upon  the  land  reverted  to  the  owner  on  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  but  that  defect  had  been  remedied,  and  therein 
the  legislature  had  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  agri- 
culturist, because  by  the  I4th  and  15th  Victoria,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  if  any  tenant  of  land  should,  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  erect,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  at  his  own 
cost,  any  farm  building,  either  detached  or  otherwise,  and  put 
up  any  machinery,  either  for  agricultural  purposes  alone,  or 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  agriculture  combined,  such  buildings 
should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant  and  removable,  pro- 
viding they  were  not  originally  erected  in  pursuance  of 
some  compact  previously  existing  with  the  landlord.  The 
next  point  upon  which  he  would  touch  was  one  which  was  at 
present  very  much  occupying  the  attention  of  the  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  and  upon  which  there  was  great  difference 
of  opinion,  he  meant  of  course  agricultural  statistics.  Now, 
while  upon  that  point  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  taking  the  corn  averages,  and  whether 
any  advantage  had  accrued  to  the  farmers  from  their  publica- 
tion. As  they  all  knew,  the  corn  averages  were  originally 
ordered  to  be  taken  for  a  purpose  very  different  to  that  of 
affording  information  to  the  farmers,  namely,  in  order  to  fix 
the  duty  on  the  sliding-scale  in  1842  ;  aud  it  was  a  little  sin- 
gular that  the  lav.^  for  fixing  the  averages  had  remained  upon 
the  statute-book  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty  itself.  Still,  if 
they  could  incidentally  derive  any  information  from  it,  it  was 
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a  I'ortunate  circumstaiicc  that  it  remained  in  existence.  lie 
knew  very  well  that  the  corn  averages  rather  told  the  tale  of 
the  quantity  in  each  market  from  week  to  week  than  the  ex- 
pectations of  what  there  would  be ;  but,  in  connexion  m  ith 
agricultural  statistics,  it  might  afford  some  cliic  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  an  citimatc  of  the  crops,  and  thus 
guide  the  farmers  in  their  course  of  operations,  and,  taken  iu 
conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  lead  them  either  to 
oppose  or  support  the  measure,  which  they  might  be  sure 
would  be  brought  iu  by  the  government  next  session.  By 
reading  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  they  must  be  well  aware 
that  this  subject  had  formed  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  various  agricultural  meetings,  and  perhaps  the  clearest 
exposition  of  the  recent  measure  and  the  machinery  proposed 
to  be  adopted  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  had 
beeu  given  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  at  Hitchen,  in  which  he  had 
pointed  out  the  evil  that  would  arise  from  allowing  the  machi- 
uery  of  the  poor-law  commission  to  be  used.  At  best  the 
commiisioners  could  get  them  but  imperfectly  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  they  sought  a  compulsory  measure,  which,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  A.  Stafford,  who  spoke  upon  the  question  at 
Northampton,  would  be  very  undesirable.  Lord  Stanley, 
who  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  was  pro- 
bably right  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  any  mea- 
sure, to  be  effectual,  must  be  one  that  would  not  irritate 
the  farmers;  for  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
information  by  a  system  of  coercion,  which  was  only 
given  through  fear,  and  which,  therefore,  would  never 
be  sufficiently  complete  for  any  useful  purpose.  The 
opinion  of  the  various  authorities  he  had  quoted  seemed  to  be 
in  favour  of  collecting  the  information  j  but  they  all  agreed 
that  the  machinery  must  be  neither  inquisitorial  nor  vexatious 
to  the  farmer.  He  himself  thought  that  if  it  could  be  afforded 
them  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  view  of  the  agricultuiists, 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  grown 
in  the  country  at  a  particular  season,  and  therefore  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  existing,  must  be  useful  to  the  occupier  of 
land.  Many  people  had  stronger  apprehensions  against  the 
measure  than  were  perhaps  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other,  he  thought  that  the  advocates  for  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics  expected  rather  too  much  from  them. 
Because,  calculate  what  they  might  with  regard  to  the  breadth 
of  land  in  the  country  sown  with  the  different  crops,  they 
could  not  calculate  the  seasons — they  could  not  tell  whether 
they  would  have  an  early  spring  or  a  late  harvest,  and  above 
all,  they  could  not  tell  what  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
who  formed  the  millions  of  the  country,  would  consume. 
They  must  remember  a  fact  which  there  was  too  much  fear 
was  being  kept  in  the  background,  that  upon  the  position  of 
the  manufacturers  depended,  to  a  great  extent,  the  consump- 
tion of  corn  in  England.  If  employment  was  plentiful,  and 
wages  good,  the  consumption  by  the  working  classes  would  be 
great ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  wngcs  were  low  and  trade  bad, 
nothing  like  the  quantity  w  ould  be  consumed.  Those  were 
points  with  respect  to  which  agricultural  statistics  would  give 
them  no  information  whatever.  The  truth  was,  that  by  having 
these  statistics  they  would  be  able  to  give  a  better  guess  at  the 
q\iantity  of  produce  in  the  country ;  but,  after  all,  it  would  be 
but  a  guess.  The  really  great  point  to  which  they  ought  to 
turn  their  attention  was  the  bringing  of  the  laud,  which  was 
now  heath  and  moor,  into  cultivation  as  far  as  it  was  practica- 
ble. The  prospects  of  agriculture  were  everywhere  good 
at  present,  which  of  itself  spoke  in  favour  of  the  numerous 
improvements.  But,  with  all  that  had  been  done,  much 
still  remained.  It  was  calculated  that  there  are  about 
77,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  British  Isles,  three-fifths 


of  which,  it  was  calculated,  were  now  under  cultivation. 
Of  the  remaining  t\vo-6fths  one  must  ever  continue  waste 
in  rock,  quarry,  heath,  or  heudland  ;  but  by  the  advance 
of  agriculture  and  spirit  of  cnterpiise  the  other  could  be 
improved  and  brought  from  a  state  of  sterility  to  yield,  if 
not  in  ahundauco,  at  lca«t  sufficiently  to  reward  the  cultivator, 
and  materially  increase  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  nation. 
They  could  easily  imagine  what  would  result  from  the  bringing 
15,000,000  of  acres  into  cultivation  ;  nor  was  he  to  be  met  by 
the  reply  that  the  capital  which  would  be  exhausted  would 
prove  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  country. 
When  he  saw  nearly  £300,000,000  invested  within  the  last 
forty  years  in  railways,  the  return  from  which  was  not  ex- 
tremely profitable  ;  and  when  he  considered  that  the  invest- 
ment of  £100,000,000  would  be  sufficient— as  had  been  proved 
by  calculation — to  bring  all  the  sterile  laud  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reclaim  into  cultivation,  he  thought  it  would  be  ob- 
vious to  them  all  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  so 
materially  increased,  that  an  ample  return  would  be  made  for 
the  capital  invested.  The  observations  he  had  made  on  this 
point  were  based  upon  official  documents  to  a  great  extent,  and 
it  was  therefore  no  mere  visionary  scheme  of  his  own.  At  all 
events,  these  were  subjects  with  which  the  agriculturists  of 
the  kingdom  might  well  occupy  their  minds ;  for  no  one  could 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  agriculture  was  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  all,  and  especially  of 
those  connected  with  the  land,  to  advance  it. 

"  The  health  of  Mr.  Chowler"  was  drunk  in  connection  with 
the  toast. 

Mr.  Chowler,  on  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with 
cheers.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  he  said  that  he  was 
aware  that  nothing  was  so  important  to  the  country  as  the 
efficient  and  successful  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and  therefore 
such  noblemen  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  deserved  the  highest 
praise  for  the  encouragement  he  afforded  to  agriculture,  and 
especially  for  introducing  the  element  of  competition  in 
cultivating  farms.  He  possessed  acmo  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  he  could  fairly  say,  after  walking  ten  miles 
iu  a  straight  line  over  the  estate  of  the  noble  duke,  the 
effect  of  that  competition  had  been,  that  the  farming  of 
the  land  upon  it  was  an  example  to  the  country.  In 
every  respect,  both  with  regard  to  the  application  of  manure, 
its  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  absence  of  weeds,  it 
might  successfully  challenge  competition  with  any  other  dis- 
trict. And  here  he  would  venture  to  say  that,  with  the 
present  remunerative  prices,  and  the  increase  of  produce, 
the  owners  of  property  had  a  right  to  expect  a  visible  im- 
provement in  the  farms  What  had  been  the  result  in  this 
instance  ?  Why,  that  the  whole  district,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  estate,  had  been  influenced,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture 
promoted  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenants  and  the  success  which 
had  attended  their  endeavours  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  produce.  One  thing  especially  was  important 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to 
adopt  stringent  agreements  in  order  to  secure  good  farming, 
for  none  of  the  farmers,  either  in  Leicestershire  or  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  best  farming  had  met  his  view,  had  any  agreement 
with  their  landlords.  He  quite  admitted  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  was  necessary  that  the  farmers  should  have  a 
stimulus,  in  order  to  get  the  land  into  good  condition.  But 
that  was  not  required  here.  It  was  quite  true  that  a  large 
quantity  of  land  was  not  yet  under  cultivation,  but  it  imported 
them  more  to  know  that  much  which  was  capable  of  producing 
much  more  than  it  did  at  present  was  not  yet  cultivated  to 
its  proper  extent;  and  he  made  that  observation  publicly,, 
'rusting  that  they  would  see  better  things  yet,  and  that  there 
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w  ould  shorlly  be  a  visible  iiuproveuicnt  ia  certain  places  which 
it  would  be  unneceasary  to  particularise  with  greater  exactness. 
The  show  that  day  had  been  extremely  good,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  ;  but  in  one  particular  he  thought  the  principles 
of  the  society  were  a  little  too  contracted.  He  obaerved  that 
by  one  of  their  rules  all  animals  shown  were  required  to  be 
bred  in  the  district.  That  was  something  like  introducing  a 
principle  of  restricted  competition,  which  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  done  away  with.  As  he  said  before,  prices  were  now  re- 
muuerative,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  continue  so.    He 


hoped  from  tlie  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  the  best  customers  of  the  farmer,  would  continue  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  which  they  were  now  blessed  with.  Al- 
though they  might  appear  to  purchase  a  portion  of  their  food 
at  relatively  high  prices,  he  trusted  that  they  would  not  ft  el 
the  pressure,  but  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  would 
both  continue  to  advance  in  peace,  comfort,  aud  prosperity 
togethfr. 

Several  other  toasts  of  a  local  character  followed,  and  the 
meeting  did  not  separate  till  a  late  hour. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S    BRICK-MAKING    MACHINE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  on 
the  25th  of  June  last,  it  awarded  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
its  silver  medal  for  two  papers  read  before  it ;  the  one 
"  On  the  manufacture  of  bricks  by  machinery,"  and  the 
other  "  On  the  drying  and  burning  of  bricks."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  thus  made  himself  familiar  with  both 
these  processes,  and  one  of  the  results  of  his  labours  is 
the  brick-making  machine  we  now  propose  noticing, 
along  with  the  accompanying  illustration,  as  exhibited 
at  Chelmsford.  About  twelve  months  ago  it  was  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time  at  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


Agricultural  Society's  show  at  St.  Helen's,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  At  that  trial  it  "  made  thirty- 
five  bricks  per  minute."  At  Coleshill,  Leek,  arid  Wor- 
cester it  was  equally  successful,  gaining  prizes  and 
medals  at  the  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worces- 
tershire agricultural  shows.  At  Chelmsford  it  was  less 
fortunate,  having  to  compete  with  Clayton's,  from  which 
it  copies,  under  licence,  one  of  its  principal  parts — the 
feeding  of  the  moulding  rollers  in  front,  with  a  stream 
of  clay  issuing  from  a  die*  ;  but  this  does  not  detract 
from  its  usefulness  in  the  brickyard. 


The  illustration  above  is  a  perspective  view,  showing     right  feeding  the  pug-mill,  and  the  other  on  the  left  re- 
two  attendants  making  common  bricks  ;  the  one  on  the     cciving  the  bricks  on  pallet-boards  for  removal  to  the 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  aud  Mr.  Clay-  '  infringed  the  latter's  patent,  applied  to  him  for  a  license,  aud 
ton,  to  8iy  that  the  former,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  had  '|  that  the  latter  at  ouce  responded  to  this  request, 
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"  walling  yard."  The  machine  is  portable,  with  open 
framing,  of  the  rectangular  standard  kind,  borne  on  four 
small  wheels,  and  is  driven  by  means  of  a  strap  from  an 
engine,  as  seen  on  the  right. 

The  difi'erent  parts  we  have  to  notice  are  these  : — 1. 
The  pug-mill;  2,  The  die;  3,  Moulding  rollers;  and 
4,  Comj)ensating  wire  cutting  apparatus. 

The  pug-mill  is  a  horizontal  one,  fed  from  above 
through  a  small  aperture.  The  clay  is  amalgamated 
and  tempered  by  means  of  screw-bladed  knives,  which 
gradually  work  it  forward,  forcing  it  through  the  die. 

The  mouthpiece  or  die  is  about  half-an-iach  deeper 
and  half  an  inch  broader  than  the  stream  of  clay  after  it 
passes  through  the  moulding  rollers  to  the  cutting  appa- 
ratus, with  the  corners  rounded  off  to  about  the  quarter 
of  a  three-inch  circle.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the 
clay  will  pass  more  freely  through  an  aperture  of  this 
form  than  through  one  with  right  angles  ;  the  one-half- 
inch  deeper  and  broader  permitting  the  moulding 
rollers  to  bring  up  the  stream  of  clay  to  a  proper  angu- 
lar form. 

The  moulding  rollers  are  four  in  number :  two  hori- 
zontal— one  above  and  another  below — and  two  vertical, 
one  at  each  side.  As  soon  as  the  clay  passes  through 
the  die,  it  is  seized  and  rolled  by  them  into  the  proper 
form  of  a  brick  edgeways  in  depth  and  lengthways  in 
breadth.  They  are  covered  with  fustian,  and  compress 
the  clay  into  a  beautifully  smooth  and  rectangular 
volume  for  the  cutting  apparatus. 

The  cutting  apparatus  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance 
for  cutting  the  volume  of  clay  into  properly-shaped 
bricks  while  in  motion.  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  wire  cutting  at  a  compensating  angle  and  moving 
with  a  transverse  velocity  corresponding  to  the  longitu- 
dinal velocity  of  the  volume  of  clay  forwards.  The  two 
sides  of  the  frame  to  which  the  cutting  wire  is  fixed 
have  both  a  rotary  and  rectilinear  motion — the  former 
by  two  arms,  each  turning  on  a  central  pivot,  the  one 
as  seen  above  and  the  other  below ;  and  the  latter  by  the 
frame  sliding  in  the  two  extremes  of  each  of  those  arms 
— the  arms  holding  the  frame  at  a  proper  angle,  and 
the  wire  cutting  the  clay  into  bricks  as  the  frame  slides 
across  from  left  to  right,  or  right  to  left  of  the  at- 
tendant removing  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  soon 
as  one  brick  is  cut-off,  for  example,  the  arms  turn  on 
their  pivots,  placing  the  frame  in  the  proper  angle  for 
the  wire  cutting  the  clay  in  crossing  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  on  alternately  from  side  to  side.  Motion  is 
communicated  to  this  frame  by  gearing  from  the 
moulding  rollers,  as  will  be  seen  underneath  in  the 
engraving. 

From  the  brief  description  which  we  have  thus  given 
of  this  machine,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  self- 
acting — the  rough  clay  being  fed  at  the  one  end,  and  the 
manufactured  bricks  removed  from  the  other  by  the  two 
attendants,  a  third  attendant  being  required  to  wheel 
the  bricks  to  the  walling-yard,  where  they  can  at  once 
be  built  six-bricks  in  height  from  the  dryness  at  which 
the  clay  can  be  wrought.  These  are  great  triumphs  in 
the  brick-yard — triumphs  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  a  disceraing  public. 


MR.  RAYMOND  BARKER. 

SiK, — As  most  men  of  farmiug  celebrity  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  your  readers,  permit  me  to  inform  them  there  \-s 
one  gentleman  who  is  continually  before  the  public  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  farming  interest,  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  punctual  in  his  attendance  a* 
their  weekly  and  monthly  councils,  and  certainly  one  whonius! 
for  along  time  have  given  general  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he 
presides  over  the  financial  department  of  this  important  body. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Barker,  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  in  many  respects,  has  not  liis  equal  in  industry,  occu- 
pying three  farms,  over  400  acres,  under  three  different  land- 
lords :  all  arable  land,  and  mostly  hilly,  without  the  aid  of  a 
steward  or  bailiff. 

Digressing  a  little  from  my  farming  story,  besides  the  duties 
alluded  to,  Mr.  Barker  officiates  at  two  meetings  of  magis- 
trates— one  in  Bucks,  another  in  Oxon ;  occupying  the  chair  at 
the  former.  He  further  takes  an  active  part  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Thames  Navigation ;  assists  in  the 
management  of  the  Henley  Savings'  Bank  ;  is  chairman  of  tv,  o 
Bible  Societies,  and  of  the  local  HorticvJtural  Show,  lu  hi:; 
own  parish,  he  assists  in  the  management  of  a  Property  Pro- 
tection Association,  and  attends  parochial  meetings  as  fre- 
quently as  any  one  of  the  parishioners. 

All  this,  to  those  initiated  in  public  life,  and  while  young, 
may  not  appear  very  much  ;  but  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Barker  is 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  it  will  appear  to  your  readers  al- 
most incredible ;  hut  it  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  correct ; 
while  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  omitted  many  other 
self-imposed  duties. 

Before  the  Poor  Law  Bill  came  into  operation,  Mr.  T.  K- 
Barker  was  the  standing  overseer  for  the  parish  in  which  lie 
lives — Hambleden,  an  area  of  nearly  7,000  acres ;  without  as- 
sistance he  collected  the  rates,  distributed  them  to  the  pauper.? 
and  kept  the  accounts  up  to  'he  time  of  the  formation  of  union-i. 

To  retiirn  to  the  farm.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
give  more  in  this  space  than  the  outline  of  the  system  pur- 
sued by  this  venerable  gentleman.  But  I  am  sure,  if  any 
farmer  would  wish  to  take  a  leaf  from  his  book,  Mr.  Barker 
would  render  him  every  facility.  Although  Mr.  Mechi's  little 
farm  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  so  many  to  witness 
novel  modes  of  operating  on  the  land,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
practical  or  amateur  farmers  would  receive  a  very  instructive 
lesson  from  the  management  of  Mr.  Barker's  land.  A  great 
many  sheep  are  bred  on  the  place  (none  besides  the  tups  are 
purchased) ;  and  all,  at  some  age,  both  ewe  and  wether,  are 
made  fit  for  the  shambles.  Messrs.  Ellman  and  Webb,  indeed 
all  breeders  of  the  Southdown  sheep,  have  all  something  to 
learn,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  feel  deeply  interested  by  an 
inspection  of  this  flock. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  a  man  could  not  farm 
badly  where  a  good  deal  of  stock  is  kept  on  the  land,  with 
green  crops,  with  a  great  deal  of  artificial  or  bought  food. 
This  plan  has  been  pursued  largely  by  Mr.  Barker ;  so  that 
the  crops  standing,  or  the  long  rows  of  stacks  that  will  be  seen 
after  harvest,  will  be  the  best  index  as  to  how  such  a  system 
may  be  made  an  example  for  the  locaUty,  or  other  more  distant 
neighbourhoods  to  imitate. 

The  ride  from  the  Twyford  station,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  to  the  farm  at  Hambleden,  about  ten  miles,  over  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  neighbourhoods  in  England,  will  repay 
a  visit  either  from  the  amateur  farmer  or  the  industrious 
working-man  after  harvest  is  completed.  He  will  see  enough 
to  prove  how  excellent  a  method  is  pursued  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  land  we  live  on,  T,  Strong, 

High  Wyeomie. 
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THE    POTATO, 


Having  harvested  the  bulk  of  our  cereal  crops,  it  may 
not  bo  inap))ropriate  to  bestow  a  passing  glance  on  that 
root  crop  which  for  a  long  period  formed  the  mainstay 
of  the  chief  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  comes  in 
largely  as  an  accessory  esculent  in  England.  It  is 
especially  satisfactory  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
usual  reports  of  rot  and  disease  which  are  said  to  be 
prevalent  as  the  tubers  ripen  and  the  period  for  digging 
approaches,  there  is  nothing  radically  wrong  as  yet  in 
the  potato  crop,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  year.  In  no  other 
country  does  this  root  command  so  great  an  interest ; 
nor  is  the  potato  cultivated  so  carefully,  so  extensively, 
orso  successfully,  as  in  Great  Britain.  Without  making 
it  the  most  important  reliable  staple  of  the  country,  as 
was  really  the  case  in  Ireland  for  a  long  period,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable  vegetable  for  the 
table,  an  excellent  food  for  stock,  and  a  truly  useful 
manufacturing  article. 

While  by  increased  industi'y,  perseverance,  skill,  and 
capital,  the  general  resources  and  grain  crops  of  Ireland 
have  been  largely  develojjed  of  late,  potato  cultivation 
has  not  been  neglected.  The  extent  of  land  under  cul- 
ture Mith  this  crop  in  Ireland  has  increased  from 
718,G08  acres  in  1849,  to  981,529  acres  in  1855.  Of 
the  recent  comparative  yield  we  have  not  the  data  be- 
fore us,  but  it  has  certainly  fallen  off  largely  in  com- 
parison with  former  years.  In  1847  the  produce  per 
acre  was  o7'7  barrels  of  20  stones ;  in  1848,  31  barrels; 
in  1849, 44  7  barrels  ;  in  1850,  30-G  barrels.  Scotland, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  a  potato-growing 
country,  and  has  not  one-seventh  of  the  extent  of  land 
under  culture  with  this  root  that  will  be  found  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  estimated  by  a  correspondent  in  our  columns, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  there  were  about  two  millions  and 
a-fpiarter  of  acres  under  culture  with  potatoes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  if  these  averaged  as  much  as  5 
tons  to  the  acre,  this  would  give  11,250,000  tons  of 
jiotatoes  as  the  entire  annual  produce.  In  the  three 
years  ending  with  184!)  the  annual  growth  was 
9,000,000  tons.  Taking  the  value  of  the  eleven  mil- 
lions and  a-quarter  of  tons  at  £S  per  ton,  this  would 
amount  to  £33,750,000.  But  besides  this  large  amount 
of  home  produce,  we  import  some  considerable  quan- 
tity, particularly  early-grown,  from  the  continent ; 
these  foreign  imports,  however,  have  shown  a  rapid 
decrease  of  late  years. 

The  following  figures  give  the  annual  quantities  and 
official  value  of  our  potato  imports.  The  latter,  com- 
puted at  an  obsolete  standard  of  pi  ice,  is,  however,  just 
three  times  the  actual  value  of  tlio  roots,  being  calcu- 
lated at  about  9s.  the  cwt.,  instead  of  3s. !  This  false 
computation  of  the  value  of  articles  imported  aud  ex- 
ported is  being  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  care  of 
Wr.  Fonblanqup,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
now  compute  the  real  value  from  market  prices. 

IMPORTS    OF    POTATOES,  AND  THEIR  OFFICIAL   VALUE,   IN 
THE  LAST  SIX  \EARS. 

Year.  Cwt.  £ 

1850 1,348,883  ..  668,053 

1851 635,826  ..  310,898 

1852 773,658  ..  386,111 

1853 1,133,609  ..  565,227 

1854 116,446  ..  17,467 

1855 58,261  ..  8,739 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  given  the  approximate 

real  value  taken  at  3s.  the  cwt. 

Scotland  ships  a  large  quantity  of  her  potatoes  to  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports,  to  Liverpool,  Penzance,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Plymouth;  and  even  sendssome  to  Dublin. 
In  the  season  ending  February  last  about  6,000  tons 
were  forwarded  from  Inverness  through  the  Caledonian 
Canal ;  and  although  this  amount  was  not  near  so  largo 
as  in  1853  and  '54,  it  was  in  excess  of  1854  and  '55. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  about  300  years 
ago,  it  has  certainly  made  rapid  progress.  As  com- 
pared with  wheat,  its  nutritious  properties  are  com- 
paratively low ;  yet  one  acre  of  potatoes  gives  more 
food  for  man  than  two  acres  of  oats.  The  potash  and 
the  soda  present  in  the  potato  are  considered  to  form 
important  elements  in  its  adaptation  to  nutrition,  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  those  substances  to  the  animal 
economy.  Approaching  as  it  does  somewhat  closely  in 
its  composition  to  rice  and  the  plantain,  which  constitute 
the  food  of  large  masses  of  the  human  race,  the  potato 
is  somewhat  superior  to  these  in  gluten. 

Wherever  the  Englishman  goes,  there  he  carries  with 
him  and  endeavours  to  naturalize  the  potato :  hence 
we  find  it  cultivated  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in 
India,  our  African  settlements,  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican Provinces,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  Indeed,  in 
many  subtropical  districts  it  is  grown  under  manifest 
disadvantages  of  season  and  soil. 

In  1851  there  were  77,672  acres  occupied  with  pota- 
toes in  Upper  Canada,  and  73,224  acres  in  Lower 
Canada;  the  produce  was  4,981,475  bushels  in  tho 
former,  and  4,456,1 11  bushels  in  the  latter,  the  average 
being  respectively  64  and  60  bushels  to  tlie  acre.  It  is 
only  about  120  years  since  the  potato  was  first  culti- 
vated in  America,  and  in  the  United  States  the  product 
now  exceeds  one  hundred  million  bushels,  in  addition 
to  large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tho  growth  of 
the  potato  extends  pretty  generally  throughout  Europe. 
In  France  it  is  comparatively  less  grown  than  in  tho 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  more  attention  is  now 
being  paid  there  to  this  root.  In  1853  France  imported 
2  J  million  kilogrammes  of  potatoes.  Twenty  j-ears  ago 
her  production  of  this  tuber  amounted  to  22,000,000 
hectolitres;  what  it  stands  at  at  present  we  have  unfor- 
tunately no  French  data  for  reference. 
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Tho  comparative  yield  of  potatoes  of  coiu-so  depends 
much  on  soil,  seasons,  care  in  culture,  and  other  points. 
Mr.  Knig-ht,  when  President  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, obtained  in  the  proportion  of  34  tons  to  the  acre 
by  careful  experimental  culture.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  24  tons  per  acre  have  been  raised.  Mr. 
Wri^lit,  an  Erglish  writer,  expresses  his  opinion  that 
more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  may  and  will 
be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  ground  ;  while  on  Ameri- 
can author  of  good  repute  also  affirms,  on  "  the  highest 
authority,"  that  4,000  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been 
grown  in  Germany  on  five  acres  of  land  {American 
Patent  Report,  1844,  p.  64).  But  these  extraordinary 
yields  arc  exceptional  instances.  In  tho  State  of  New 
York,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  such  cultivation, 
325  bushels  of  sound  potatoes,  exclusive  of  about  10  of 
diseased,  have  been  grown  to  the  acre  ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  produce  on  small  patches 
has  been  reported  equal  to  230  bushels  the  half  acre. 
The  bushel  being  taken  at  al)Out  641bs.,  this  is  over  13 
tons  to  the  acre.  But  when  we  find  that  the  average 
produce  in  Ireland  in  1847  was  7^  tons  to  the  acre,  it 
is  evident  that  under  careful  management,  with  choice 
selected  seed,  9  tons  per  acre  at  least  might  be  gene- 
rally raised,  affording  a  very  remunerative  return. 

The  potato  has  other  uses  beyond  its  edible  pro- 
perties ;  both  here  and  in  other  countries  it  is  largely 
employed  for  making  starch.  A  syrup  is  also  prepared 
from  it,  which,  when  carefully  purified,  is  clear 
and  sweet,  and  is  much  used  by  the  German  brewers 
for  sweetening  beer,  and  other  economical  purposes. 
The  meal  or  farina  is  also  made  into  imitation  arrow- 
root and  tapioca,  and  it  enters  largely  into  consumption 
in  the  form  of  roasted  starch,  known  as  British  gum 
(the  dextrine  of  chemists),  as  a  stiffening  material  for 
the  use  of  calico  printers  and  other  textile  manufac- 
turers. Fi-om  12  to  17  per  cent,  weight  of  starch  is 
obtained  from  the  bulk  of  the  crushed  tubers.  Pre- 
served potatoes  for  ship  use  aro  very  portable  and 
nutritious,  and  might  be  much  more  extensively  em- 
ployed and  cheapened. 

Properly  granulated  and  dried,  potato  meal  forms 
an  excellent  tapioca.  A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  im- 
port large  quantities  of  potato  flour  from  Trance  :  in 
1848  we  received  17,222  cwt.  from  thence,  and  in  1850 
12,591  cwt.  For  confectionary  it  is  delicately  white; 
and  being  nutritious  and  digestible,  it  might  be  in 
more  general  use  with  great  advantage  to  the  working 
'classes,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 

With  all  the  discussion  that  arose  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  potato,  and  the  necessity  for  iutroducmg 
fresh  seed,  new  varieties,  and  other  useful  tubers  that 
might  by  cultivation  and  attention  be  made  available 
for  food,  but  little  has  been  done.  Farmers  and  small 
cultivators  are  so  much  occupied  with  the  important 
every-day  matters  of  husbandry,  that  they  have  little 
time  to  devote  to  experiments.  But  as  a  national  matter, 
and  certainly  within  the  scope  and  objects  of  our  horti- 


cultural and  agi'icultural  societies,  we  should  certainly 
do  what  France  is  doing— introduce  and  experimentalize, 
more  on  faruiacoous  roots.  There  are  dozens  which 
might  be  tested  and  acclimatized.  Probably  some  of 
the  yams  might  gradually  bo  inured  to  our  climate  j 
and  there  are  many  Indian  roots  used  as  food  in  North 
America  and  various  parts  of  South  America  which 
deserve  experimental  culture.  A  small  premium  offered 
for  any  new  edible  root  calculated  to  afford  food  for 
our  rapidly  increasing  population,  might  draw  forth, 
enquiry,  and  elicit  valuable  information. 


CORN-FIELDS, 


^Vhcn  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeze, 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floating  like  an  idle  thought, 
The  fair  white  thistle-d(.\vn, 

0  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will 
Upon  the  golden  harvest  hill ! 

AVIiat  joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  new  shorn, 
And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slopes 

The  piled-up  stokes  of  corn, 
And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harvest  fields  of  yore  ! 

1  feel  the  day ;  I  see  the  field, 
The  quivering  of  the  leaves, 

And  good  old  Jacob  and  his  house 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves ; 
And  at  this  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 
And  reapers  many  a  one — 

Bending  unto  their  sickles' stroke, 
And  Boaz  looking  on  ; 

And  Ruth,  tlie  Moabitcssfair, 

Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again  I  see  a  little  child, 

His  mother's  sole  delight, 
Gad's  living  gift  of  good  unto 

The  kind,  good  Shunamite, 
To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield, 
And  the  lad  bear  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills, 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 

Were  full  of  corn,  I  see, 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  corn, 

IIov/  beautiful  they  secni ! 
The  reaper-folk,  the  pilcd-up  sheaves. 

To  me  are  like  a  dream  ; 
The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 
Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there 
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FARMING    NOTES,    &c.,    DURING    A    JOURNEY    INTO    SCOTLAND. 


Sept.  5th. — Having  harvested  the  greater  part  of 
my  own  corn,  so  as  to  pei'mit  me  to  leave  home  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  all  will  be  right  on  my 
return,  I  set  out  on  a  journey  into  Scotland ;  and  being 
my  first  visit,  I  left  with  many  pleasing  anticipations  of 
enjoyment.  The  far-famed  agriculture  of  Scotland  I 
was  now  about  to  witness — to  see  its  Lothians  and 
Carses,  its  well-managed  farms,  neat  farmsteads  and 
innumerable  steam  chimneys  attached  thereto,  and  to 
gatlier  some  knowledge  which  I  hoped  to  turn  to  prac- 
tical use.  To  a  fanner,  these  were  great  attractions ; 
but  having  also  a  little  taste  for  the  grand  and  impos- 
ing in  romantic  scenery,  and  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  cities,  added  to  the  many  histoi'ical  associations 
connected  with  that  most  interesting  country,  I  did 
anticipate  gi-eat  enjoyment;  neither  was  I  in  any  respect 
disappointed.  The  agriculture,  so  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve it,  on  passing  rapidly  by  rail  and  coach,  met  my 
general  approval ;  but  the  mountain  scenery,  and  the 
lochs  or  lakes,  are  superlatively  grand  and  beautiful, 
far  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  The  wild  gran- 
deur of  tlie  mountains,  and  the  soft  composed  beauty  of 
the  lochs,  is  supremely  lovely — to  me  overpowering. 
My  whole  attention  was  continually  called  forth  to 
view  some  new  phase  or  featm'e  in  the  scenery  through 
which  I  was  so  quickly  and  so  delightfully  passing. 
My  imagination  was  also  under  no  ordinary  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  living  interest  Walter  Scott  has 
thrown  over  the  whole  country  in  his  historical  and 
graphic  novels.  The  scene  of  many  an  incident  therein 
laid  down  was  often  pointed  out,  as  also  the  actual 
fields  of  conflict  between  the  contending  forces  of 
Briton  and  Scot — Dunbar,  Bannockburn,  and  others, 
all  possessing  remarkable  interest. 

My  residence  is  in  the  midland  circuit,  reports  of 
which  are  continually  appearing  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express.  I  therefore  did  not  commence  my  notes  till 
I  entered  Yorkshire  at  Doncaster,  and  I  just  noted 
down  what  struck  me  as  worthy  of  remark  along  my 
whole  route,  with  the  view  of  showing  both  the  state  of 
the  crops  and  the  order  of  agriculture  pursued. 

From  Doncafter  vi;1  Bawtry  to  Knottingley  all  the 
crops  look  well.  The  land  is  good,  and  mostly  v/ell 
farmed.  From  Knottingley  to  York,  and  onward  to 
Thirsk,  the  country  is  not  a  highly  favoured  one  for 
farming ;  indeed,  all  seemed  alike  to  partake  of  mis- 
management :  the  land,  crops,  grass,  and  seeds — all 
defective,  and  dead  fallows  cverywliere.  The  district 
produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes,  the 
latter  looking  well.  As  we  jiass  onward,  heath  land 
aj)pears ;  and  all  around,  the  crops  are  wretched.  The 
land  is  undrained,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  look  to  be 
doing  badly  ;  they  are  short-horns  and  Leicesters. 
The  land  is  foul ;  much  twitch,   poppies,  and  daisy 

weed  in  the  crops ;  and  here  and  there  an  inferior 


crop  of  common  turnips  is  seen.  The  harvest  is  slowly 
progressing,  and  is  beautifully  cut  and  shocked  ;  the 
sheaves  small,  and  no  stubble  left ;  very  little  cai-ried. 
After  passing  Thirsk,  some  good  turnip  crops  are  seen, 
and  better  corn  crops,  and  better  land,  but  still  strong 
clay  ;  the  shocks  are  very  neatly  capped  ;  the  few 
stacks  made  are  little  mushroom-shaped-roof  ones. 
The  crops  of  turnips  not  suited  to  the  soil  ;  plenty  of 
charlocks.  The  fields  too  small,  as,  indeed,  they  are 
throughout  this  part  of  the  route.  As  I  pass 
onward,  I  find  better  farming  ;  but  the  land 
still  twitchy,  and  but  little  of  the  harvest  in.  Near 
Otterington  we  find  improvements  going  on,  drain- 
age done,  land  higher  and  better,  counti'y  undu- 
lating and  much  prettier,  fields  larger,  and  chalking 
proceeding  in  many  places.  The  crops  have  decidedly 
a  better  appearance  as  we  approach  Northallerton. 
The  sheep  are  pretty  little  Leicesters.  The  land  is  still 
heavy,  and  country  nicely  varied  and  undulating;  crops 
not  good,  but  fairly  farmed.  Passing  on  we  find  all 
the  lands  want  draining;  the  benty,  rushy,  rough  fields 
show  it ;  the  wild  oats  and  little  lands  denote  it :  more 
grass,  but  strong  clay  land.  The  first  moimtain  sheep 
appears.  There  must  be  some  neglect  in  this  locality ; 
it  requires  more  effort  in  improving  its  general  ma- 
nagement ;  why  so  much  dead  fallows  ?  and  some  of 
the  light  corn  crops  are  reaped,  not  mown.  The  coun- 
try improves  fast  as  we  approch  Croft  station;  the 
land  is  much  better  and  better  managed ;  though  stiff 
clay,  it  is  clean,  and  crops  fair.  Here  the  breeders 
purchase  Scotch  ewes  to  breed  half-breds  from  Leicester 
rams.  The  lambs  are  now  realising  from  14s.  to  18s. 
each.  Darlington :  the  land  is  still  strong;  it  is  better 
farmed;  the  crops  are  light,  but  clean.  As  I  pass  on, 
a  small  flock  of  Teeswater  sheep  appear  to  the  right ; 
soon  come  to  some  bad  crops,  the  land  poor  and  likelj- 
to  continue  so ;  some  good  grass  land  in  the  valleys ; 
country  now  abruptly  undulating,  and  I  come  to  lime- 
stone hills.  Ayclifle  :  here  is  much  grass,  and  a  deci- 
ded improvement  in  the  country.  There  is  not  much 
corn  cut,  and  the  land  is  weedy.  My  impression  of  the 
farming  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  the 
line,  is  by  no  means  elevated,  thus  far.  I  now  pass  a 
large  park  of  poor  grass  land,  flat  and  sedgy,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  fens;  it  is  grazed  by  fair  cattle  and  little 
heifers  ;  much  rough  grass.  We  come  to  much  better 
land,  then  over  a  swampy  valley,  guarded  by  a  catch- 
water  drain  along  the  hilly  ground;  the  lands  arc 
narrow,  and  grass  ))ad.  We  soon  come  again  to  a  turnip 
soil  on  the  left,  and  speedily  find  ourselves  amongst  the 
hills  and  mining  districts,  and  plenty  of  railways  right 
and  left,  the  country  abruptly  undulating.  Shortly  we 
are  passing  over  a  broad  valley — all  bad  land,  quite  a 
coal  district;  but  some  good  farming  is  seen,  although 
in  the  midst  of  the  Newcastle  coal  country. 
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Newcastle :  Sept.  G,  left  Newcastle  by  an  early  train 
for  Scotland ;  we  had  a  plenteous  rain  all  the  way  to 
Morpeth,  principally  a  coal  district.  The  country  is 
now  far  better,  and  crops  all  good ;  there  is  much 
grazing  land;  sheep  are  well  grazed;  all  the  corn  crops 
are  laid,  and  scarcclij  any  of  them  cut.  We  again 
come  to  poor  land,  stifi'  clay,  and  much  heath  and 
gorse ;  nearly  all  dead  fallows ;  scarcely  any  turnips, 
and  those  bad.  Wo  soon  pass  some  very  commend- 
able farming,  and  much  that  is  bad,  and  see  blighted 
wheat  crops.  The  cattle  are  good  short-horns.  Wad- 
dington  Station :  the  crops  near  here  are  thin,  but 
lands  cleaner ;  the  soil  i)Oor,  fields  large,  but  thinly 
stocked ;  both  grass  and  seeds ;  tui-nips  fair.  The 
lauds  or  stetches  are  high ,  four  paces  in  width,  and  not 
drained;  occasionally  iields  are  passed,  indicating  some 
attempts  at  underdraining;  wheat  in  some  places  quite 
green :  much  heath  and  barrenness  around,  but  tlic 
counh-y  looks  rich  and  picturesque  in  the  distance. 
We  are  at  Acklington,  and  observe  much  better  farm- 
ing as  well  as  better  land ;  good  farms  and  farmsteads 
appear ;  the  valleys  are  rich,  the  hills  rather  barren, 
upon  the  whole  well  wooded ;  now  a  rich  valley,  then 
a  barren  hill  quickly  succeed  each  other  as  we  sweep 
along.  And  now  we  have  arrived  to  where  the  land  is 
better,  and  farmed  admirably,  and  the  crops  as  we  now 
pass  along  are  vei-y  superior,  quite  equal  to  any  I  have 
this  year  seen.  We  are  on  the  Duke  ol  Northumber- 
land's estate,  who  is  well  spoken  of  here,  though  in 
such  bad  odour  elsewhere.  He  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing  much  to  improve  his  estates  here.  Draining  is 
backward.  There  are  many  good  crops  of  swedes,  but 
very  few  mangolds  anywhere.  We  have  now  our  first 
fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  run  along  parallel  with  it  all 
the  way  to  Berwick.  The  run  a  very  interesting  one, 
with  here  and  there  a  splendid  sea  view,  and  old  castles, 
rocks,  and  islands,  to  charm  us  as  we  pass — Alnwick 
Castle,  Bamborough  Castle,  Holy  Island,  with  its  lofty 
rock  surmounted  by  the  most  picturesque  of  old  castles, 
and  many  other  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  We  are  at 
Bilton  Junction.  The  country  is  now  very  undulating ; 
steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  all  very  good ;  a  clayey 
loam,  rather  stiff,  and  clay  and  lime  is  much  used  ap- 
parently. There  are  some  good  flocks  of  Leicester 
sheep ;  all  is  well  farmed.  We  soon  come  to  lime- 
stone; the  hills  and  valleys  small  and  steep.  Now  we 
are  in  a  (day-land  valley,  where  the  wheat  is  still  green. 
Soon  we  are  at  the  solid  rock,  the  first  we  have  seen; 
again  over  a  valley  of  good  but  heavy  loam ;  the  crops 
yet  green  of  wheat,  oats,  tares.  Saw  a  field  of  old 
spring  wheat ;  country  very  ii'regular,  all  ups  and 
downs;  fields  of  strong  clay,  all  the  corn  still  green. 
Saw  some  deep  trenching  work  done ;  some  oats  cut 
green.  We  pass  a  flat  district  now,  of  deep  clay  loam ; 
some  of  the  crops  are  cut  in  their  green  state.  Now  at 
Chathill.  The  crops  are  better  still.  We  have  before 
us  some  good  specimens  of  Northumberland  farming ; 
again  we  find  the  grazing  land  with  much  rough  gi-ass 
and  rushes.  The  sheep  large  Leicesters ;  some  old 
spring  wheat,  which  is  gi-een  ;  others  are  cut,  but  none 
carried,  ag  we  could  observe,  along  tlie  whole  distance 


from  Newcastle.  Good  crops  again;  liming  seeds? 
thrown  out  of  carts.  Peas  and  beans  quite  green  to  the 
right ;  the  land  strong,  but  well  farmed,  excepting  too 
much  bare  fallow.  Here  harvest  has  just  commenced; 
mowing  prevails  throughout  the  country  along  the  line; 
lands  weedy  as  we  approach  Belford.  We  have  now 
rock  upon  rock ;  the  wheats  are  all  red  varieties ;  peas 
green ;  beans  cut  and  shocked.  The  crops  are  all  good, 
though  open  to  the  severe  blasts  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  country  through  which  we  are  now  passing  is  all 
flat,  extending  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  rail  on 
this  rather  hazy  day.  The  soil  heavy  loam ;  much 
tares  and  dead  fallows.  Beans  are  grown  in  rows 
2|  feet  apart.  The  district  is  intersected  by  open 
ditches,  which  give  it  a  marshy  appearance.  Pass  the 
first  steam-engine  in  a  farm-yard,  which  also  grinds 
wheat.     Arrive  at  Berwick, 

Berwick  possesses  very  great  interest,  as  being  the 
Border  town,  besides  its  exceedingly  beautiful  bridges, 
and  other  great  attractions.  We  pass  the  Tweed  and 
are  running  over  Scottish  soil.  We  soon  reach  Ay  ton, 
and  find  a  highly  picturesque  country,  with  its  beautiful 
castle  and  well-farmed  lands — liming  pursued.  We 
now  leave  the  coast  awhile,  and  pass  good  farms  well 
managed ;  crops  all  good,  and  but  very  little  corn  cut ; 
some  seen  quite  green.  Liming,  seeds,  &c.,  practised 
about  this  district.  We  come  to  a  region  of  steam 
chimneys,  every  farmyard  of  any  extent  possessing  one ; 
as  we  pass  along  we  observe  them  everywhere.  The 
sheep  are  rather  inferior  Leicesters.  The  farms  appear 
to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  farmed  in  a  superior 
style,  approaching  nearly  to  our  best  English  farming. 
Soil  well  adapted  for  turnips,  and  many  are  grown  of 
excellent  quaUty.  The  lands  cleanly,  and  corn  in 
general  variety  is  taken.  Barleys  are  very  fine.  Tho 
hills  we  now  pass  are  higher  and  more  abrupt.  The 
sheep  appear  larger  as  we  proceed,  and  the  country  is 
bolder  and  well  farmed.  The  corn  is  under  harvest 
operations  along  our  course,  and  is  beautifully  done — 
not  a  stubble  to  be  seen,  the  shocks  set  up  safely  and 
well  capped.  Potatoes  backward,  and  in  full  flower. 
Lime  is  mixed  with  soil  here,  and  is  so  applied.  The 
rock  here,  as  seen  in  the  cuttings,  is  interlined  with  red 
chalk  or  marl. 

We  are  now  at  Giant's-house  Station.  The  country 
here  is  very  precipitous,  and  high  for  good  farming,  but 
it  is  well  done  :  the  oats  are  yet  green.  Steam  chimneys 
here  and  there,  some  apparently  on  small  farms.  At 
Cockburnspath,  the  country  to  the  left  looks  high  and 
bleak,  and  the  crops  are  poor.  On  the  lower  ranges  the 
crops  are  good,  and  much  cut — beautifully  cut  and  har- 
vested :  nowhere  is  work  better  done  or  more  cleanly 
gathered  ;  worth  a  guinea  per  acre  readily  in  any  country. 
No  farm  without  its  steam  chimney. 

Now,  on  our  left  is  the  battle-field  of  Dunbar.  A 
high  hill,  and  a  greatly  undulating  country  to  the  left ; 
the  sea  on  our  right.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  placed 
his  army  in  great  jeopardy  here,  owing  to  the  confined 
space  fo  r  his  operations.  To  me  there  appeared  room 
enough  for  every  purpose,  and  plenty  of  defensible  sites 
to  be  made  available ;  but  the  castle  and  fortifications  of 
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Dunbar  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
temptation  to  induce  an  army  to  retire  here,  the  country 
being  bounded  by  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle  or 
bow  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Tweed  :  an 
active  enemy,  moving  along  the  apex,  might  have  either 
hemmed  him  in,  and  in  time  destroyed,  or  caused  the 
surrender  of  his  whole  army.  I  viewed  the  site  and 
locality  with  very  great  interest,  and  was  happy  in  the 
thought  that  now  the  only  rivalry  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  is  to  excel  in  producing  the  most  abundant 
crops,  and  the  peaceable  strife  which  shall  most  improve 
the  agriculture  of  their  respective  countries. 

We  pass  on  rapidly,  and  soon  have  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Bass  Rock  and  Frith  of  Forth,  &c. ;  pass  potato  fields 
all  green  and  in  full  flower :  the  harvest  beautifully 
worked.  It  appears  to  be  customary,  in  this  part  of 
Scotland,  for  the  women  and  children  to  do  most  of  the 
cutting,  which  they  do  by  hook  close  to  the  ground,  and 
in  large  companies,  the  men  binding,  shocking,  and 
capping  it  after  them,  and  which  they  effect  with  great 
care  and  security;  the  sheaves  small,  and  well  laid. 
There  was  some  in  stack  near  Linton.  The  crops  very 
good  and  clean  ;  barleys  heavy  ;  turnips  good  on  both 
sides  of  us  for  a  long  distance.  The  sheep,  Leicesters  : 
have  not  yet  seen  any  Scotch  cattle.  We  come  to  rock 
again  at  Linton  ;  and  the  farming  not  quite  so  good, 
owing  to  the  inferior  soil.  Some  wheat  quite  green,  and 
some  cut,  or  rather  bagged,  with  hooks.  Land  looks 
clean  and  right.  We  pass  Berwick  Law,  a  large,  pecu- 
liar-looking hill  close  to  the  sea,  on  our  right.  Arrive 
at  Drem  junction,  a  good  district  for  farming  lying 
well  in  view  to  our  left,  being  a  part  of  the  famed  East 
Lothian  district.  Chimneys  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Oats  good  ;  thistles  in  plenty  amongst  some  wheat  crops. 
Observe  large  gangs  of  reapers,  men,  women,  and 
children.  We  soon  approach  the  junction  to  Hadding- 
ton, at  Long-niddry.  All  farming  operations  appear  to 
be  exceedingly  well  executed  near  this  place.  The  crops 
very  good,  but  did  not  notice  much  stock  of  any  kind, 
and  no  cattle.  A  large  breadth  of  potatoes  is  grown  in 
this  district,  all  looking  well.  We  soon  observe  a  coal 
mine,  pass  a  small  field  of  mangolds,  reach  Tranent. 
Rocky  country  ;  notice  a  good  crop  of  Italian  rye-grass 
and  clover ;  potatoes  in  abundance,  and  several  crops 
in  full  flower. 

We  are  presently  at  Inveress,  around  which  are 
some  beautiful  clover  fields.  We  also  pass  several 
coal  mines  along  our  route,  which  also  becomes  more 
and  more  delightful  as  we  progress  towards  Edinburgh. 
Arrive  at  Portobello,  and  immediately  shut  up  our  note- 
book, to  view  the  town,  the  frith,  &c.,  and  almost 
instantly  find  ourselves  at  Edinburgh,  that  princely  city 
of  the  north.  I  need  not  stop  to  say  how  much  I 
admired  its  castle,  the  Calton  Hill,  Holyrood,  monu- 
ments, &c.  ;  its  beautiful  streets,  wide  and  straight, 
ornamented  as  they  are  by  obelisks,  statues,  &c.,  and 
built  of  stone.  I  might  fill  many  papers  about  Edin- 
burgh alone :  it  abounds  with  most  interesting  objects. 
I  pass  on,  after  spending  a  very  wet  Sunday  there. 

Monday,' September  8,  left  Edinburgh  early  for  Perth. 
Cross  the  Forth,  and  take  the  rail ;  and  at  Kirkcaldy 


find  ourselves  quite  in  the  country  again,  which  is  a  very 
fine  agricultural  district.  The  crops  are  all  good ;  and 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  freely  grown.  We 
are  running  along  the  Forth,  the  coast  pretty  and  rather 
flat,  but  all  on  rock.  At  Dysart  we  leave  the  coast;  over 
a  flat  district,  where  neither  the  crops  nor  farming  are 
at  their  best.  The  country  is  bold  and  fine  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  in  many  places  the  wheats  are  heavy  and  still 
green  ;  the  soil  apparently  a  fine  loam.  We  pass 
Marknot — a  singular  old  town  :  the  country  is  hilly 
and  abruptly  undulating,  but  well  farmed.  The  harvest 
is  progressing  slowly ;  none  carried.  Turnips  very 
good  and  clean.    Land  rich,  and  well  wooded. 

Falkland :  We  have  been  passing  over  valleys  and 
through  cuttings  for  some  time.  The  crops  are  good  ; 
farming  commendable.  The  valleys  are  fine  corn  lands. 
Here  the  hay  is  in  small  cocks,  preparatory  to  restack- 
ing  in  larger  stacks.  Steam  chimneys  again  appear,  but 
not  so  numerously.  Observe  here  the  first  head  of 
Scotch  cattle.  Along  this  route  are  some  good  farms, 
well  managed ;  and  tbe  harvest  is  progressing  favourably. 
Potatoes  green,  and  in  flower.  Arrive  at  Kingskettlc,  a 
pretty  district ;  a  level  country,  and  well  farmed;  all 
the  crops  are  good,  and  just  commencing  harvest. 
Swedes  and  turnips  good.  At  Ladybank  some  mossy 
soil,  apparently,  in  the  valley. 

At  Ladybank   some  moory  soil,   apparently  in  the 
valley  district,   undulating  now  through  a   Scotch  fir 
covert ;  many  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  a  poor  district ; 
crops  bad,  but  clean  and  well  done — none  yet  cut.    Now 
over  a  valley  again,  and  better  land  ;  pass  CoUespie— 
some  corn  cut,  the  hay-stacks  very  small ;  pass  through 
a  gorge  in  the  hills  :  Lord  Melville's  monument  in  view 
for  many  miles :    some  oats   cut  on  the  left.     Loch 
Lynch :  The  country  now  becomes  bold  and  hilly.     We 
are  presently  at   Newburgh   on  the  Tay,  considerably 
below  the  railway  line :  potatoes  diseased,   land  fair, 
country   rocky   and  hilly  ;  stock.  Shorthorns  and  bad 
Leicesters  and   Half-breds.     There  is  more   corn  cut 
along  the  valley   of  the   Tay  ;  marsh   crops  all  good. 
Arrive  at  Abernetby,  which  is  in  the  marsh  between  a 
gorge  in  the  hills  ;  opposite  is  the  celebrated  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  one  of   the  richest  districts  in  the  kingdom. 
The  crops  are  all  good,  many  beaten  down  with  rains 
and  storms  ;  no  grass ;  clover  still  stands  in  little  stacks 
in  the  fields,  and  tares  for  seed  the  same ;  the  soil  a  deep 
reddish  loam,  or  again  drab  and  dark.     Bridge  of  Earn : 
Arrive  at  Perth,  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland;  fine 
bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  delightful  view  along  the  river 
banks.     Leave   for   Stirling ;  pass  along  the  same  line 
till  through  the  tunnel  to  Forgandenny  :  a  loamy  dis- 
trict, crops  down.     Presently  we  come  to  better  coun- 
try and  good  farming,    and   crops  varying ;  some  good 
beans   and   other  heavy  crops ;  none  cut ;  much  green 
wheat,  and  backward  ;  fair  common  turnips.     The  coun- 
try at  Forteviot  becomes  very  bold,  on  our  left  very 
undulating ;  cattle,  half-bred  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires ; 
many  potatoes  are  grown  along  our  route,  all  green  ; 
wheat  in  stacks,  all  small  and  round ;  the  sheep  large 
Leicesters  ;  the  order  of  agriculture  apparently  like  the 
Norfolk  farming ;  fine  crops  everywhere,  and  nearly  all 
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ready  for  harvesting :  pass  a  good  lot  of  Ayrshires— 
sheep  fair  Leicesters.  Come  to  Dunning  :  We  have  a 
fair  country  on  our  left,  and  well  farmed.  The  crops  of 
turnips  very  good,  but  no  mangolds  or  coleseed  to  be 
seen.  Now  we  get  a  fine  view  of  mountain  scenery  to 
our  left.  The  land  we  pass  now  is  poor  ;  saw  fields  of 
old  spring  wheat ;  soon  come  upon  a  strong  red  loam  ; 
view  a  beautiful  and  well-farmed  valley  stretching  off 
for  several  miles  to  the  right ;  the  stock  numerous  and 
good,  with  great  abundance  of  good  corn  and  turnips. 
We  are  still  close  to  the  mountainous  hilly  district ;  the 
day  now  clear  and  beautiful ;  the  view  fine  and  exten- 
sive. Pass  over  a  district  of  reddish  clay  and  stone,  and 
are  again  amongst  steam  chimneys.  Observe  the  hay- 
cocks of  both  grass  and  clover  hay  are  tied  down  with 
twisted  hay-bands,  and  fastened  to  the  ground.  Auch- 
terarder  to  oar  right  is  in  a  good  nook,  and  looks  attrac- 
tive on  passing.  The  crops  of  first-class  character,  and 
forward  ;  some  beans  cut  quite  in  a  green  state.  The 
town  is  in  a  salubrious  situation,  about  a  mile  to  our 
riglit ;  a  beautiful  stream  flows  beneath  us  :  now  pass 
through  a  long  wood  of  bad  growth.  The  hills  here  are 
partly  enclosed,  and  seeds  are  grown  for  the  depasturing 
of  sheep,  which  are  Leicesters :  Shorthorns  are  also 
grazed.  Corn  is  grown  here  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  at 
present  all  green.  Very  unfavourable  district  for  farm- 
ing— too  uneven  for  fair  working,  &c.  The  Crieff  Junc- 
tion Station  is  in  a  very  deep  cutting  through  a  clay  hill ; 
have  not  yet  seen  a  flock  of  Scotch  sheep  :  pass  a  large 
breadth  of  moor  and  sedgy  boggy  hills,  undrained.  The 
valley  is  large  and  convertible,  and  could  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  being  well  drained.  Blackford  is  a  fair 
town,  in  a  very  queer  situation.  The  judicious  outlay 
of  capital,  in  draining  and  planting  around,  would 
be  amply  repaid.  It  is  a  large  tract  of  country, 
all  bleak,  and  heavy  poor  clay.  Again  we  come  to 
a  bad  district,  clay  and  sand,  all  badly  managed  • 
poor  it  is,  but  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  proper 
drainage,  which  in  some  places  heis  been  commenced. 
We  are  now  at  Grcenloaming :  the  soil  clay  upon  gravel 
and  rock ;  some  good  scenery  and  open  country  to  the 
right.  The  rocks  seen  through  the  surface  soil  near 
here;  notice  a  dairy  of  Ayrshire  cows:  arrive  at 
Dunblane.  The  country  lately  passed  is  very  poor 
on  the  left,  but  fair  on  the  right,  and  more  dairies  of 
Ayrshire  cows  are  seen  ;  the  soil  on  rock,  which  crops 
through  occasionally.  It  is  badly  farmed,  and  worse 
drained  ;  here  capital  might  be  very  profitably  expended 
in  improvements.  Dunblane  is  prettily  situate,  and  a 
great  and  favourable  change ;  it  is  well  wooded.  The 
hills  are  all  clay,  not  high,  but  very  uneven,  yet  well 
farmed  near  the  Bridge  of  Allen.  The  stock  good, 
both  short-horn  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep,  which  may 
also  be  observed  for  some  miles  along  the  line  near  here. 
Near  Dunblane  it  is  very  hilly  and  rich  to  the  left,  and 
good  farming  to  the  right;  a  large  valley:  corn  cut, 
and  crops  good.  Arrive  at  Stirling,  a  singular  town, 
having  all  the  marks  of  historical  antiquity  about  it. 
Its  fine  imposing  old  castle  commands  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  views,  both  agricultural  and  historical. 
The  fine  fertile  and  richly- wooded  Carse  of  Stirling  lies 


underneath,  and  stretches  along  for  some  miles  to  the 
north,  bearing  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain  and  roots, 
and,  as  I  subsequently  found,  cultivated  in  the  best 
style  of  husbandry,  and  grazed  with  the  most  profitable 
varieties  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  views,  possessing 
great  historical  interest,  are  very  many ;  almost  every 
turret,  tower,  rampart,  corner,  every  place  is  rendered 
famous  by  the  deeds  of  old,  that  have  been  done  upon  or 
in  their  vicinity.  The  castle  itself,  220  feet  above  the 
Carse,  and  remaining  intact  since  "  the  olden  time," 
commands  a  most  magnificent  panoramic  prospect,  in- 
cluding the  winding  Forth,  displaying  its  serpentine 
course  through  a  rich  plain;  the  Ochill,  Pentland, 
Lammermuir,  and  Campsie  hills,  and  the  battle-fields 
of  Falkirk,  Bannockburn,  Sauchieburn,  and  Sherift- 
muir — I  lingered  on  the  castle  walls  enjoying  such  varied 
associations  and  beauties  ;  a  world  seemed  almost  to 
pass  before  me  in  a  few  minutes.  Here  Sir  Wm.  Wallace 
humbled  the  proud  Edward  I.  There,  according  to 
Walter  Scott,  The  Douglas  showed  his  great  strength 
before  King  James.  Yonder  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn, where  30,000  brave  Scots  routed  100,000  English, 
and  raised  Bruce  to  the  kingdom.  Further  on  is  Sau- 
chieburn, where  James  III.  was  defeated  by  his  nobles, 
and  murdered ;  the  whole  most  deeply  interesting.  But  we 
pass  on  our  journey.  Leaving  Stirling  by  coach  for  Loch 
Katrine,  we  pass  along  the  Carse  of  Stirling  to  Doune, 
where  there  is  some  fine  old  graisiug  land.  The  Dean- 
ston  Works  are  soon  in  sight,  and  with  them  came 
thoughts  of  Smith  and  subsoil-drainage,  the  great 
pioneer  of  the  new  system.  The  country  all  along  is 
fairly  farmed,  and  shows  good  management  in  every 
respect.  We  keep  nearing  the  mountain  scenery,  Ben 
Ledi  rising  majestically  before  us  "  amidst  the  woods  of 
Charchonzie  and  the  groves  of  Leny  ;"  mountains  and 
crags  come  into  view, 

"  Whose  cliffs  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled. 
And  frown  upon  the  vale  with  grandeur  wild." 

The  evening  is  now  closing  in,  and  we  can  only  just 
mark  the  spots,  as  we  pass,  which  have  been  immortalised 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
There  Fitz-James  and  P»,oderick  Dhu  fought)  here 
Fitz-Jaraes  stood  with  his  back  to  the  rock,  defying  his 
assailants ;  there  the  steed  of  Fitz-James  stumbled, 
and  fell  over  a  rock,  and  died,  &c.,  &c.  Every  nook 
has  some  note  of  interest.  Lord  and  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  have  erected  near  this  point  a  pretty  kirk;  and 
in  tlu;  dark  we  reach  tlie  famed  Trossach  Hotel. 

The  following  morning  finds  us  on  our  way,  by  cars 
and  busses,  to  the  lovely  Loch  Katrine.  The  Trossachs 
disappointed  me,  not  being  so  wild  and  romantic  as  I 
had  conceived  it  to  be.  It  certainly  bristled  with  Alpine 
firs,  tall  and  straight ;  and  the  crags,  defiles,  and  terrific 
chasms  were  of  every  shape,  huge  and  broken.  We 
soon  arrive  at  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine — extremely 
beautiful  and  lovely,  past  conception  ;  the  utmost  wild- 
ness  harmonizes  with  beauty  and  loveliness  the  most  ex- 
quisite. "Ellen's  Isle,"  the  home  of  the  noble  Ellen 
Douglas,  is  extremely  attractive,  the  trees  gracefully 
ij-  ping  into  the  water  from  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
w   )ded  island — the  opposite  shore  corresponding  to  it, 
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and  the  back-ground  or  mountain  richly  wooded  to  the 
top.  The  lake — clear  as  crystal,  and  without  a  ripple 
—gives  such  a  calm,  peaceful  grandeur  to  the  scene,  as 
fairly  to  upset  the  highest  notions  I  had  formed  of 
Nature's  most  beauteous  loveliness.  I  passed  on  in 
silent  admiration,  deeply  captivated  by  all  around  me. 

The  brightest  scenes  will  fade.  We  are  soon,  too 
soon,  at  the  ,Wharf,  near  Stronaclachar  ;  we  land,  and 
take  our  places  in  cars  already  waiting  our  arrival.  The 
contrast  now  is  great.  We  are  passing  over  an  unculti- 
vated tract  of  sterile  ugliness,  only  enlivened  by  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  lake.  Near  Inversnaid  we  descend 
by  a  steep  and  serpentine  incline.  Here  is  an  old  fort 
built,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Macgregors  in  days  of 
yore.  Inversnaid  is  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
charmingly  situated.  We  left  by  steamer  and  fly ,  five  miles 
up  the  loch,  for  the  Pass  of  Glencoe.  Loch  Lomond  is 
beautiful  at  this  point ;  but  it  is  far  surpassed  near  Ben 
Lomond,  and  towards  Glasgow.  We  land  at  Tyndrum, 
and  take  coach  for  Fort  William,  sixty-four  miles.  The 
country  through  which  we  pass  is  one  wild  tract  of 
forest  and  sheep-walks,  the  former  predominating.  No 
village  nor  neat  white  cottages  to  enliven  and  cheer  the 
scene  ;  here  and  there,  at  exceedingly  wide  intervals,  a 
shepherd's  dull]  stone-walled  cabin,  or  a  still'  ruder 
keeper's  lodge.  Occasionally  the  "box"  of  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  sport  is  passed,  or  a  solitary  farm-house 
in  some  rather  better  hollow  of  the  mountains,  where 
a  flock  or  two  of  sheep  may  find  food  and  range  ;  our 
route  beside  a  turbulent  stream,  constantly  tumbling 
over  jetting  rocks  and  mimic  waterfalls.  And  thus  it 
was,  on  and  on — on,  on,  for  many  weary  miles:  our 
course  still  ascending  till  we  reach  the  point  where  our 
stream  ceases  to  flow  ;  and  we  presently  find  ourselves 
along  its  side,  descending  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ben 
Moore  is  now  close  to  us,  and  our  route  now  very  rapid 
and  very  dangerous ;  the  inclines  very  steep  and  con- 
tinually tortuous  ;  some  of  the  turns  very  sudden,  and 
almost  unseen  round  the  sides  of  these  steep  hills.  No- 
thing in  Scotland  is  more  sterile,  dreary,  and  miserable — 
gloomy  beyond  description— than  the  tract  over  which  we 
have  just  passed  ;  and  now  enter  the  moor  of  Rannock. 
The  country  before  us  looks  wild  in  the  extreme — almost 
black — it  is  the  Black  Forest.  At  length  we  reach  the 
valley ;  it  is  narrow,  and  not  convertible  to  any  useful 
purpose  of  agriculture.  Pass  on  to  Inveroran.  Here  is 
a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  a  place  suited  to 
its  design — a  good  shooting-box.  All  the  country,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  is  devoted  to  sporting;  deer-forest 
after  deer-forest,  without  change,  for  miles  upon  miles. 
Why  this  untoward  conversion  of  profitable  sheep-walks 
into  deer-forests  and  grouse-preserves  ?  The  north 
of  Scotland  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
game,  and  for  the  recreation  of  Southern  sports* 
men,  who  flock  thither  in  great  numbers.  It  is  the 
growing  fashion  of  the  age.  The  north  of  Scotland  is 
yielded  up  to  the  recreation  of  the  wealthy,  of  all  classes 
and  from  all  countries.  We  found  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  all  off  with  dogs  and  guns  for  the  High- 
lands. Nor  need  we  wonder :  landowners  can  and  do 
make  much  higher  rents  of  their  estates  as  game  pre- 


serves than  as  sheep-walks,  in  some  cases  to  the  increase 
of  several  hundreds  per  cent. ;  in  one  case  I  heard  of  an 
increase  in  one  district  of  from  ^£'80  rental  as  a  sheep- 
walk,  to  ,£1,200  per  annum  as  a  stocked  game  preserve. 
What  effect  this  conversion  of  such  extensive  sheep- 
walks  into  game  preserves  or  deer  forests  will  have,  I  am 
unable  to  foresee ;  but  it  must  decrease  the  supply  of 
mutton  and  wool  very  considerably — it  may  add  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  it  must  reduce  the  food  of  the 
poor.  What  a  power  there  is  in  example,  for  good  or  for 
evil !  When  our  noble  and  beloved  Prince  first  visited 
Balmoral,  there  were  but  few  sportsmen  comparatively  ; 
now  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland  is  overrun  with 
them,  and  the  shooting  of  a  given  district  is  as  much 
sought  after  as  the  choicest  farm.  The  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  orders,  judges,  coun- 
cillors, merchants,  traders,  officers  in  the  army,  officers 
in  the  navy,  all — all  visit  the  north  for  the  season.  It 
was  amusing  to  a  plain  man  like  myself  to  hear  the 
homely  remarks  continually  made  as  to  the  immense 
influx  of  visitors — "  The  world  is  visiting  Scotland. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  everybody  is  coming  :  we  can't 
find  them  room."  And  at  every  place  of  nightly  resort 
the  scramble  for  lodgings  is  really  ludicrous  :  high-born 
dames  are  seen  in  close  contact  with  the  lowest  plebeian, 
and  hastily  climbing  the  same  ladder  to  get  a  first  chance 
it  may  be  of  a  cottage  bed  ;  or,  again,  the  following 
morning,  in  all  eagerness  to  obtain  a  good  place  on 
board  the  steamer,  elbowing  their  way  through  the 
crowds  most  energetically ! 

But  to  my  journey.  We  at  last  came  to  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  Scottish  rides  and  Scottish  scenes — the 
Pass  of  Glencoe.  It  is  extremely  grand  and  imposing  : 
the  awful  height  of  the  rugged  mountains  on  either  side, 
their  steep,  almost  perpendicular  sides  enveloped  in 
clouds,  the  rude  and  dangerous  road  over  which  we  tra- 
velled, actually  begat  a  feeliug  of  fear  and  awe  in  the 
mind.  I  am  as  little  troubled  with  external  fear  as  most 
men;  but  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  place  was  quite  over- 
powering— it  was  intensely  interesting.  Our  coach  was 
necessitated  to  travel  at  the  utmost  available  speed  of 
the  cattle  harnessed  to  it.  The  abrupt  turns  of  the  road 
— the  exertions  of  the  guard  and  coachman  to  keep  all 
right — the  ever-varying  views  that  presented  themselves 
of  rugged  mountains,  far  and  near,  as  seen  through  the 
deep  dark  gorges — the  Cave  of  Ossian  here — the  scene  of 
the  cruel  massacre  in  the  time  of  William  III.  there— 
the  majestic  eagles  sailing  overhead,  and  now  and  then 
piercing  the  clouds,  kept  us  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  we  could  scarcely  draw  breath  till  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  pass.  The  extensive  slate  quarries  of  Balla- 
chulish  were  soon  reached  ;  then  came  the  Inn,  and  ferry 
over  Loch  Leven,  which  we  passed,  and  in  the  darkness 
took  our  way  for  Fort  William,  arriving  too  late  to  take 
any  note  of  the  district  through  which  we  were  passing, 
save  that  on  our  left  was  Loch  Eil,  and  on  our  right 
precipitous  scenery,  with  the  famed  Ben  Nevis  near  it. 
Fort  William  is  a  little  town  formed  of  one  long  street 
alongside  the  loch  ;  and  on  the  opposite  of  Loch  Eil  is 
the  entrance  into  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  has  a  for- 
tress,   which  with  Fort  Augustus,  some  thirty  miles 
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liigber  up,  was  built  to  check  the  iiu'oads  of  the  Caine- 
rons  and  other  Highlanders,  and  to  bring  them  into  sub- 
jection. Not  far  from  this  place  is  I'rince  Charles's 
Monument  (The  Pretender),  where  he  landed  in  August, 
1745,  expecting  to  find  a  general  rising  in  his  favour; 
but  few  appeared— it  was  an  anxious  time  for  him,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  beheld  700  Camerons  marching  down 
the  mountain's  slope, 

"  All  plaided  aud  plumed  iu  their  Tartan  airay," 
that  he  took  courage,  and  forthwith  planted  his  luckless 
standard.  Here  I  remained  a  day  to  visit  Ben  Nevis, 
my  time  of  departure  precluding  my  ascent.  One  is 
struck  with  the  immensity  of  its  stupendous  dome,  from 
whichsoever  way  it  is  viewed,  in  walking  to  its  foot 
down  Glen  Nevis,  through  pretty  meadows,  and  along 
charmingly  diversified  river  and  mountain  scenery.  At 
its  base  nothing  but  wild,  rugged,  rocky  grandeur  is 
before  you  ;  the  top  mostly  enveloped  in  clouds.  All  to 
the  right,  left,  and  behind  you,  is  one  scene  of  moun- 
tain gorges  and  cloud-capped  summits ;  some  very  pre- 
cipitous, some  gradually  sloping  up  to  the  very  top,  and 
covered  with  heather  and  sedgy  grass,  all  devoted  to 
game — game  !  and  here  and  there  are  very  comfortable 
residences  for  the  sportsman.  The  valley  itself  is  well 
farmed  and  grazed.  On  returning,  the  novel  sight  of 
salmon  trying  to  leap  a  waterfall  amused  me  greatly. 

The  steamer  by  which  we  left  Fort  William  glides 
smoothly  down  Loch  Eil;  fine  views  of  Ben  Nevis  and 
other  mountain  scenery  and  rocky  shores  are  continually 
presented  to  us  on  either  side.  Loch  Linnhe  is  now 
reached ;  a  wider  expanse  of  water,  and  scenery  most 
interesting.  Now  we  pass  the  Isle  of  Lismore,  gliding 
peacefully  along  its  shores,  covered  with  the  usual  at- 
tractions  of  wood  and  rock,  and  now  and  then  we  pass 
some  castle  or  house  of  mark  along  the  coast ;  the  sea 
studded  with  innumerable  rocky  islets,  rugged  and  bar- 
ren. We  reach  Oban  late,  and  a  regular  scramble  takes 
place  for  the  shore,  to  secure  lodgings  ;  and  woe  to  him 
who  has  EOt  previously  written  to  engage  them.  A  large 
fishery  exists  at  Oban  ;  this,  with  its  summer  excur- 
sionists, forms  its  business.  We  left  early  by  steamer 
for  Glasgow,  and  had  a  most  delightful  voyage  along 
the  coast,  richly  diversified  with  woodland  aud  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  relieved  by  the  beautiful  residences  of 
wealthy  citizens.  The  islands  we  pass  possess  great  in- 
terest. We  arrive  at  the  Crinan  Canal.  The  transit  is 
highly  interesting  ;  one  might  fill  a  page  here  :  the 
perfect  smoothness  of  the  water  lulling  you  to  rest — the 
picturesque  riders  of  the  horses  by  which  our  boat  is 
drawn  along — the  great  number  of  promenaders,  pre- 
ferring their  own  feet  to  the  confined  boat — the  almost 
desolate  character  of  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  locks  passed,  we  at  length,  after  nine 
miles  of  inland  sliding  or  gliding — for  it  resembles 
one  long  slide — reached  Loch  Fyne,  and  the  thrifty 
fishing  town  of  Aird.  We  are  soon  on  board,  at  this 
point,  the  Glasgow  steamer,  with  all  her  rich  appoint- 
ments. Our  course  now  is  down  the  loch,  where  we 
are  amused  by  porpoises  chasing  herrings,  &c.,  &c. 
We  soon  touch  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  sailing  up  the  far- 
famed  kyles  of  Bute,  we  reach  Rothesay,  one  of  the 


most  attractive  towns  and  sites  I  have  yet  seen,  and  are 
soon  on  the  Clyde,  full  of  life.  We  are  constantly  pass- 
ing some  large  steamer  filled  with  passengeis.  Dunoon 
is  very  pretty — Greenock,  all  life  and  business — Dum- 
barton's castles  awakes  anew  our  Highland  scenes.  We 
are  at  Glasgow !  what  wonders  strike  us  on  every 
side :  the  gigantic  steamers  on  the  stocks ;  the  im- 
mense factories ;  its  beautiful  streets,  all  great,  and  de- 
noting a  city  of  vast  resources  and  immense  busi- 
ness. What  is  wonderful  is,  you  cannot  divine  what 
department  of  trade  preponderates,  the  whole  is  so  vast 
and  so  numerous  in  its  establishments,  and  all  the  work 
of  about  fifty  years — astonishing  !  I  should  like  to 
linger  here  awhile,  to  describe  more  of  the  scenes  I 
have  passed  and  the  city  in  which  I  now  sojourn,  but 
must  apologise  for  that  already  done,  and  proceed  with 
my  journey. 

We  left  Glasgow  early  for  Carlisle  by  railway.  The 
country  is  poor,  crops  backward,  but  little  cut ;  very 
little  drainage  has  been  effected  near  Glasgow.  As  we 
pass  along  we  soon  come  to  coal  mines,  and  much  heath 
and  barrenness.  Some  attempt  at  subsoil  drainage  is 
seen  on  our  left,  Oats  are  yet  green  ;  soil  a  cold  clay, 
with  minerals  beneath.  Pass  several  small  stations. 
Pass  a  well-managed  farm  ;  crops  all  heavy,  but  green. 
Further  on  some  good  farming  appears,  and  much 
drainage  is  going  on.  Farmers  deserve  much  credit  for 
management  here  ;  coal  mines  and  good  crops  in  the 
same  fields,  and  many  of  them.  We  reach  Coatsbridge  ; 
more  rr.ines  and  less  farming ;  plenty  of  smoky  furnaces. 
Pass  Whiffleet  and  Ilolytown  ;  these  are  in  the  coal 
district,  and  mines  everywhere.  We  are  now  again  iu  a 
farming  district ;  some  good  crops  of  white  wheat  not 
cut ;  country  nicely  undulating  ;  some  cut,  but  green  ; 
very  large  iron  works  to  our  right.  Again  amongst  the 
mines,  and  plenty  of  them.  Arrive  at  Motherwell 
Junction,  quite  a  coal  district,  but  the  surface  nearly  all 
under  cultivation  ;  the  soil  clay,  and  rather  wet  ;  some 
stone  quarries,  dark  in  colour ;  dairy  of  Ayrshire 
cows  to  the  right,  also  some  capital  crops  in  the  valley 
to  the  right  ;  some  green  wheat,  and  blight  is  here  seen. 
Some  good  farming  all  aloag  to  Wishaw  ;  at  Wishaw 
the  land  appears  heavy,  but  some  of  the  corn  lands  are 
drained  and  well  managed  ;  this  place  is  celebrated  for 
producing  the  best  coal  in  Scotland  ;  the  crops  near  are 
all  green,  but  they  are  cutting  them.  We  are  now  in  a 
cold  and  hilly  district.  Pass  through  a  limestone  cutting. 
Overtown  :  Now  we  pass  between  hills  deep  on  one 
side,  flat  on  the  other;  limestone  and  clay  interlined  on 
the  sides  of  the  cuttings.  The  country  improves  as  we 
approach  Carluke,  and  it  is  better  adapted  for  farming  ; 
fair  crops  of  oats  and  wheat  are  seen,  but  not  clean  : 
no  turnips,  and  not  many  seen  along  our  route.  As  we 
approach  Cleghorn  we  pass  some  good  crops  of  beans, 
wheat,  and  oats,  and  fair  crops  of  turnips ;  clay  soil 
and  strong.  We  are  now  near  Lanark,  which  is  to  our 
left.  The  country  now  becomes  abruptly  undulating, 
and  we  leave  the  region  of  mines  behind  us  ;  the 
hills  steep,  the  valleys  deep,  but  they  produce  some 
good  corn  and  turnips  :  no  corn  cut.  We  now  pass 
over  a  sandy  moor  and  heathy  district,  and  reach  Car- 
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stairs,  where  there  is  a  junction  for  Edinburgh.  Wc 
again  begin  to  sec  steam  chimneys,  but  the  country  is 
not  very  good  for  farming  ;  most  respectable  farm- 
houses, &c.  The  country  for  some  miles  now  does  not 
exhibit  much  farming  ;  the  hills  high,  valleys  narrow  ; 
the  hills  mostly  grazed  clean  and  fine,  the  herbage  good. 
Pass  a  fair  and  wider  valley,  with  Cheviots  and  Ayrshires 
grazing  upon  it.  We  reach  Abingto:i,  situate  amongst 
high  and  healthy  hills.  At  Elvanfootwe  find  some  good 
land,  on  which  were  fatting  short- horns  and  herds  of 
black  cattle  to  the  right,  with  large  Cheviots  ;  this  land 
ought  to  be  drained,  to  make  it  first-class  land  ;  saw 
some  good  hill  grazing  ;  all  grass.  Beattak  :  Here  is 
some  useful  land  in  the  valley  ;  oats  all  cut ;  no  wheat ; 
beginning  to  cut  into  little  cobs  not  wider  than  will 
allow  two  short  sheaves  to  bind  each  other  ;  sheaves 
very  small ;  all  oats  ;  quantities  of  railway  sleepers 
are  cut  near  here — we  are  soon  in  a  better  country. 
Wamphray  :  The  train  runs  on  high  land  here :  the 
valley  a  long  way  below  us.  It  is  full  of  ditches  :  oats 
only  are  grown  here.  Denwoodle  :  Clover  and  geeds 
here.  All  oats  still,  and  just  ready  for  stacking,  but 
the  constant  rains  prevent.  The  sheep  are  good  Cheviots 
all  along  our  route  now,  and  some  Short-horns  are  seen. 
Near  Nethercleugh  is  a  better  country,  but  not  good. 
Some  good  turnips.  Oats  still  ;  neat  cottages  :  some 
cabbages.  Much  better  farming.  The  land  better; 
crops  better.  Saw  some  good  Cheviot  lambs.  Land 
hollow -drained  in  some  places.  Many  good  crops  of 
swedes.  All  oats  still,  and  everywhere  cleverly  capped 
and  beautifully  cut  and  harvested.  Apparently  a  dis- 
trict of  ironstone.  Lockerbie  :  Raining  very  fast ; 
nothing  carted ;  large  and  good  Cheviots  grazing  near. 
Soon  get  to  a  wide  and  open  district,  all  farmed.  Many 
oats  to  cut.  Swedes  thin,  crops  bad.  At  Ecclefechan 
the  land  is  better,  but  no  wheat  seen  yet :  good  black 
oats.  Formation,  red  sandstone.  The  country  now  to 
the  border  of  Gretna  Green  is  very  similar— nothing 
good  strikes  the  eye,  nor  is  it  greatly  improved  since  the 
days  of  border  warfare.  There  is  some  fair  farming, 
and  the  use  of  lime  seems  common.  Wheat  is  here 
cultivated,  but  little  of  it  is  cut.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  somewhat  neglected  district — no  great  improve- 
ments of  old  date,  and  but  few  of  recent  time.  It 
strongly  reminded  rae  of  the  raids  of  old,  who  could 
improve  his  holding  if  lawless  Scots  or  proud  tyrannical 
Nobles  demanded  the  produce.  The  whole  country  for 
miles  requires  spirited  cultivators  and  improving  land- 
lords, which  ere  long  will  make  it  as  attractive  and 
fruitful  as  Nature  designed  it  should :  its  capabilities  are 
good. 

We  now  pass  the  Border.  The  same  remark  holds 
good.  There,  too,  is  the  absence  of  ancient  castles, 
old  homesteads,  and  well-grown  woodlands — all  de- 
noting that  the  improvements  are  of  recent  date.  We 
are  happy  in  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  rapidity  with 
•which  they  are  proceeding  :  it  seems  quite  general.  As 
we  pass  on,  my  attention  is  imperceptibly  drawn  to  a 
comparison  between  Scotch  and  English  farming  ;  and 
T  am  bound  to  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  on  passing  so  quickly  over  such  a  large 


breadth,  the  superiority  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
crops  in  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland 
are  in  general  far  beyond  those  of  Scotland ;  nor  is 
Yorkshire  far  behind.  In  cleanliness  they  are  also 
equal ;  but  in  the  cutting,  tying,  and  general  care  be- 
stowed on  harvesting  the  crops  in  Scotland,  I  know  no 
equal.  I  think  more  wheat  might  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage there.  We  have  so  many  new  varieties  of  wheat 
now,  that  some  of  them  might  be  acclimatized.  I 
would  try  all,  sooner  than  fail,  beginning  with  the  old 
bearded  spring  wheat  to  the  cold  Siberian  red.  The 
Talavera,  the  Cape  wheats,  or  any  early  variety,  should 
be  preferred.  The  introduction  of  steam-uiachincry 
into  every  Scotch  farm-yard  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended.  This  far  surpasses  English  ideas  of  manage- 
ment. I  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  steam  chimney 
wlierever  I  go  :  every  farm  of  300  English  acres  ought 
to  possess  one.  Let  me  urge  upon  every  English  farmer 
the  necessity  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  :  he  may  learn  much 
that  will  be  to  his  benefit.  His  Scotch  brethren  beat 
him  in  steam  appliances,  in  economical  management 
and  fattening  of  stock,  in  general  cleanliness  of  culture, 
and  in  careful  appointment  and  distribution  of  labour, 
and,  unquestionably,  in  energy  and  enterprize.  Let  us 
ever  rival  each  other  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to 
provide  the  cheapest  food  and  greatest  comforts  for  our 
consuming  population. 


SURFACE     BURNING     EARTH    AND 
STUBBLES. 

Sir, — We  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  space  to  set  this 
subject  of  ours  on  a  right  footing.  It  has  been  miscon- 
strued, and  we  do  not  think  it  was  intentionally,  as  appears 
from  a  friendly  letter,  and  reply  we  have  received  from  Mr; 
Baker  personally,  which  implies  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
our  principles,  as  we  expected,  but  only  (and  very  justly 
too)  to  all  false  statements.  Such  being  foreign  to  our  in- 
tention, wc  beg  briefly  to  correct  what  has  been  mistake- 
ably  construed  and  considered  by  him  to  he  wrong  in  this 
matter  of  paring  and  burning. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  arrogate  ourselves,  as  the  practice 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  hut  we  simply  begged  to  draw 
attention  to  "  our  successful  operations  of  it  at  that  present 
dry  time."  The  difference  between  Mr.  Baker's  statement 
and  cost  of  ours  only  appears  by  his  burning  and  paring 
more  earth  and  more  deeply  than  ourselves  in  the  operation, 
though  no  doubt  paying  better  in  the  end,  even  if  he  had 
used  dust  coals,  as  some  do,  to  keep  their  fires  up  when 
wet  overtakes  them.  With  this  exception,  however,  wc 
believe,  in  our  humble  opinions,  that  burninff  the  earth  to 
a  red-hot  bricky  colour  and  substance  destroyed  the  organic 
properties  of  the  soil  too  much,  and  on  very  many  soils  docs 
not  so  much  real  service  as  partially  burning  it ;  and  it  will 
be  recollected,  and  for  this  reason  it  was,  that  we  only  pre- 
tended to  "  burn  some,  and  scoreJi  the  rest  of  the  soil 
suflicicntly  to  kill  all  living  substances  the  fires  were  com- 
posed of,"  the  steam  and  smoke  enriching  the  soil  in  no 
small  degree.  Of  course  Mr.  Baker's  description  of  his 
broadsharing  with  four  liorses,  instead  of  ours  with  three, 
would  make  his  account  in  this  item  different,  and  the  ex- 
pense more  than  ours ;  but  yet  his  statement  is  only  (Jd. 
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more,  tliougli  tlie  expense  of  implements,  irons,  iS;c.  were 
intended  to  be  included  in  both  statements.  But  he 
"crosses"  the  hind  with  three  hcrsos,  which  swells  his 
account  3s.  Gd.  more  tlian  ours,  we  finding  it  unnecessary 
for  this  operation,  on  account  of  our  rowed  wheat  crops 
being  so  well  cultivated  in  spring  with  the  scarifier,  and 
by  repeated  hoeings  ;  Od.  more  is  set  down  for  harrowing, 
whilst  our  raking  answered  for  this.  Burning  is  set  down 
in  Mr.  Baker's  item  as  £1  0"s.  8d.,  whereas  we  expended 
and  noticed  only  15s.  We  did  not  note  10s.  or  12s.  per 
acre ;  this  is  an  error  of  our  friend  Mr.  Baker's,  who  no 
doubt  took  it  from  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  Sept.  13th,  where  we  observe,  or  it  may  be 
noticed  by  others,  that  the  editor  himself  wrote,  "  The 
expense  of  these  operations  need  not  exceed  lOs.  or  r2s., 
&c."  This  was  a  paragraph  of  his  own  words  in  the  lead- 
ing article  of  that  paper.  Again,  we  used  no  eight  trusses 
of  straw,  and  no  wood  or  bushes;  and  here  is  brought  to 
view  Os.  more  expenses  than  ours,  we  having  made  shift 
without  any.  Lastlj',  we  left  out  of  our  account  the 
spreading  altogether,  and  here  agiiin  is  4s.  2d.  more,  thus 
swelling  his  total,  and  making  in  all  more  than  our  ex- 
penses per  acre  as  follows : — 

4  horses,  &c.,  broadsharing 0  6 

3     do.      do.,  crossways 3  6 

Harrowing 0  9 

Burning 11  8 

Spreading 4  2 

Straw 4  0 

Wood  and  bushes    4  0 


Expense  per  acre  more  than  ours £1     0    7 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  set  differences  of 
this  sort  right  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  personal  cori'es- 
pondence  and  common  civility,  at  a  trivial  expense  and 
trouble.     Thanks  be  to  the  penny  postage  for  this. 

The"  Second  Series,"  No.  I.,  (Sept.  15),  by  "An  Old  Nor- 
folk Farmer,"  isgood,  except  the  remarkable  case  he  mentions 
as  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Iviii, 
p.  203,  &c.,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural 
prolific  properties  of  wheat,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to 
obtain  even  more  than  is  there  recorded,  wonderful  as  it  is, 
from  a  single  grain  or  plant,  by  propagation  on  heat,  or  in 
nursery  beds,  &c.  But  this  is  not  the  point  to  be  desired, 
seeing  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  broad  scale ;  and  therefore 
such  a  statement,  though  very  probable  and  true,  tends  to 
throw  a  dark  shade  on  the  subject  of  our  thin  sowing. 
Our  practice,  however,  can  be  carried  out  universally, 
practically,  and  profitably,  without  putting  the  farmer  out 
of  the  way  of  his  regular  routine  of  implements,  except  the 
steam  plough,  which  will  eventually  assist  us  in  "  turning 
the  world  upside  down,"  as  we  are  sarcasticallj^  told  we 
are  about.  "  Upside  down  !"  Yes,  sir :  this  is  what  it 
wants — at  least  the  earth's  portion  of  it ;  and  after  this  is 
accomplished  we  shall  be  able  to  grow  over  10  qrs.  an  acre 
of  wheat  as  easily  as  we  can  now  4  or  5,  and  grow  plenty 
of  com  to  feed  ourselves  with  (barring  drink,  for  it  would 
claim  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  grow  enough  to 
satisfy  English  people  with  drink  !),  without  being 
beholden  to  other  nations  for  corn ;  and  this  is  the  way 
to  keep  peace,  for  they  will  be  ever  and  anon  quarrelling 
and  fighting  with  us,  and  no  wonder,  if  we  are  always 
draining  their  resources  aa  we  have  lately  of  their  staff  of 
life.  Sir,  j-ours,  &c., 

A.  Hardy  and  Son. 

Limbourne  Brooh,  and  Knowks  Farms,  Sept,  22nd,  1856. 


M  A  L  r     AND     11  U  P  S. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House 
OE  Commons,  dated  14  July,  1856 — for. 

Returns  "  Of  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  brought  to 
Charge  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  eudiiig  the  5lh  or  1st  day 
of  July  1854-55  and  1356,  aa  tlie  Years  may  cud  on  one  or 
other  of  those  Days :" 

"  Of  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  in  Stock  on  which  addi- 
tional Duty  was  charged  in  May  1854,  and  the  Amount  re- 
ceived therefrom :" 

"  Of  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  in  Stock  ou  the  5th  day 
of  July  1856,  and  the  Amount  to  be  returned  thereon  :" 

"  Of  the  Average  Price  of  Barley  for  each  of  the  Three  Years 
before  named :" 

"  Of  the  Amount  in  '  Old  Duty'  charged  on  English  Hops  for 
each  of  the  before-named  Three  Years :" 

"  And,  of  the  Number  of  Cwts.  of  Foreign  Hops  Imported  iu 
each  of  the  same  Three  Years." 

Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  brought  to  Charge. 

Year  ended  5th  July,  1854 39,511,220 

„         30th  June,  1855 36,398,668 

30th  June,  1856 32,345,642 


Bushels.  Duty. 

Malt  in  stock  on  which  addi- 
tional duty  was  charged  in  £         s.     d. 
May,  1854 14,751,865    952,677  13    9 

Malt  in  stock  on  5th  July, 
1856,  on  which  additional 
duty  is  to  be  returned  ....      12,968,086    837,247    4    3 

Average  Price  of  Barley. 

s.  d. 

Year  ended  5th  July,  1854 37  0 

30th  June,  1855 32  10 

30th  Jime,  1856 37  9 

Amount  in  "  Old  Duty"  charged  on  English  Hops. 

£  3.       d. 

152,143  10    tVi 

47,327  17  lOif 

398,768  14  Hi 

L.  S.  Lyne, 
A.  an;l  C.  G. 


Year  ended  5th  July,  1854 
30th  June,  1855 
30th  June,  1856 

Inland  Revenue  Office, 
26th  July,  1856. 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Cwts.  of  Foreign  Hops  Imported 
in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th  or  1st  day  of  July 
1854-55  and  1856,  as  tlie  Years  may  end  on  one  or  ot!;er  of 
those  Days : — 

Quantities  Imported 

into  the 

United  Kiiigucm. 

Year  ending    5  July  1854    54,885  cv.ts. 

30  June  1855    120,800    „ 

30  June  1856    20,549    „ 

John  A.  Messenger, 
Inspector- General  of  Imports  and  Exports 

Office  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Imports  and  Exports, 
Custom  House,  London,  26  July  1856. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


No.  II. 
In  the  first  article  of  this  series  the  introduction  of 
white  ixud  black  slavery  into  America  was  explained  ; 
we  now  propose  to  notice  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  establish  an  aristocracy.  Virginia  had  been 
granted  to  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of 
the  City  of  Loudon,  in  whom  was  vested  the  whole 
management  of  the  colony.  The  supreme  legislative 
authority  was  vested  in  the  king,  who  appointed  the 
local  councillors,  and  removed  them  at  his  pleasure. 
These  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  absentee  land- 
lords who  wanted  rents,  and  therefore  they  sent  out 
tenants,  themselves  remaining  landowners.  Of  the 
first  expedition,  consisting  in  all  of  one  hundred  and 
five  persons,  but  twelve  were  agricultural  labourers. 
The  great  majority  of  these  emigrants  were  of  the  class 
termed  "  vagabond  gentlemen,"  too  proud  to  work, 
but  not  ashamed  to  reap  where  they  had  never  sown. 
As  owners,  they  were  only  inclined  to  overlook  or 
superintend ;  and  this  they  did  by  amusing  themselves 
in  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  attending  to  the 
breed  of  horses.  As  gentlemen  deemed  it  a  degrada- 
tion to  cultivate  the  soil  with  their  own  hands,  the  im- 
portation of  labom-ers  under  bonds  of  servitude  was 
systematized.  The  trade  in  white  bondsmen  being 
lucrative  was  actively  prosecuted,  particularly  as  every 
importer  of  deluded  or  kidnapped  Englishmen  received 
a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  from  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  proprietors  for  every  unhappy  wretch  thus 
brought  into  the  colony.  The  Bristol  merchants 
reaped  large  profits  from  this  nefarious  trafiac.  The 
mayor  and  justices  of  that  city  used  to  intimidate  small 
rogues  and  pilferers,  who,  under  the  terror  of  being 
hanged,  prayed  for  transportation,  as  the  only  means 
of  escaping  the  gallows,  and  were  then  divided  as  booty 
among  the  members  of  the  court  by  whom  they  had 
been  condemned.  By  them  they  were  sold  to  the 
aristocracy  who  had  received  the  grant  of  Virginia. 
In  the  time  of  King  James  the  Second  the  infamous 
judge  JeflVies  condemned  prisoners  to  transportation 
as  a  saleable  commodity.  All  the  courtiers  sought 
their  share  in  this  rich  harvest,  derived  from  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion.  There  is  a  letter  from  Jeffries  to 
the  king  on  the  subject: — "I  beseech  your  majesty 
that  I  may  inform  you  that  each  prisoner  will  be  worth 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds  a-piece ;  and,  sire,  if  your  ma- 
jesty orders  these  as  you  have  already  designed,  per- 
sons that  have  not  suftcred  in  the  service  will  run  away 
with  the  booty."  Many  of  these  unfortunate  convicts 
were  i)ersons  of  family  and  education,  accustomed  to 
elegance  and  ease;  but  the  malignity  of  the  king  and 
the  avarice  of  the  aristocracy  reduced  them  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  indented  bondsmen;  and  James 
strictly  ordered  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  retain  them 
in  bondage  for  at  lcas.t  ten  years.  However,  in  spite  of 
all  these  horrible  proceedings,  the  absentee  landlords 


failed  to  establish  their  system  of  cupidity,  and 
despotism  sought  in  vain  to  wield  its  iron  sceptre 
over  the  colony.  All  that  tyranny  and  injustice 
effected  was  to  peoi^le  America  with  men  nurtured  in 
suffering;  but  the  day  of  emancipation  was  already  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  the  future.  With  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  the  traffic  in  white 
slaves  was  discontinued,  and  the  Al'rican  coast  became 
the  great  market. 

There  was  another  grand  scheme  for  getting  wealth 
without  labour,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  only 
because  the  great  name  of  John  Locke  was  in  some  de- 
gree mixed  up  with  the  project.  In.  1663  Lords 
Clarendon,  Albemarle,  and  other  noblemen,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  country  now  included  in  the  two  Carolinas. 
Two  years  later  they  obtained  further  grants  of  the 
land  now  included  in  all  the  states  south  and  west,  and 
extending  far  into  Mexico.  For  this  enormous  territory 
a  constitution  was  to  be  framed,  and  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  openly  avowed  the  in- 
tention of  keeping  the  people  in  slavei'y.  The  leading 
points  are  thus  condensed  by  Mr.  Carey,  the  American 
economist:  "To  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  the  land 
was  to  be  inalienable — the  property  of  bai'ons,  caciques, 
palatines,  &c.;  with  tenants,  adscripts  of  the  soil,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  lords,  from  whose  decision 
thei'c  was  no  appeal.  The  leet  men  were  to  be  leet 
men  through  all  generations.  A  grand  council  of  fifty — 
of  whom  fourteen  only,  holding  their  seats  for  life,  re- 
presented the  commons — was  mixed  up  in  the  scheme, 
with  courts  of  heraldry,  of  ceremonies  and  pedigrees, 
of  fashions  and  sports ;  and  this  absurd  scheme  it  was 
fully  believed  would  endure  for  ever.  Land  was  to  be 
all,  and  man  nothing."  It  is  curious  that  the  fine  in- 
tellect of  Locke  should  so  far  have  overlooked  the  prin- 
ciple of  progress  as  to  imagine  that  a  scheme  founded 
on  exploded  feudalism  would  be  immortal. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  colonists,  in  a  military  sense,  was 
first  revealed  to  themselves  by  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  from  France,  in  1740,  while  that  country  was  at 
war  with  Great  Britain.  That  enterprise  was  under- 
taken by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  Governor  Shirley.  General  Pepperell 
commanded  the  expedition,  and  he  had  under  his  orders 
five  thousand  colonists.  The  enterprise  was  successful ; 
and  though  a  British  force  co-operated  under  Commo- 
dore Warren,  despatched  from  the  West  Indies,  never- 
theless a  large  share  of  glory  was  awarded  to  the  colo- 
nial troops.  This  event  is  a  memorable  epoch  in  Ame- 
can  history.  The  immediate  result  of  the  victory  was, 
that  the  statesmen  both  of  France  and  England  formed 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  value  of  America. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  war  between 
France  and  England  which  broke  out  in  1750  and  ter- 
minated in  1763.  In  it  the  colonists  played  a  most 
distinguished  part ;    they  furnished  -28,000  men,   why 
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acted  in  concert  with  the  lii-itisb  regulars,  and  from 
their  harbours  sailed  more  than  four  hundred  privateers, 
which  inflicted  immense  losses  on  the  French  West 
India  islands.  After  a  struggle  of  eight  years,  peace 
was  concluded,  by  the  terms  of  which  France  ceded 
Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Spaniards  East  and 
AVest  Florida ;  so  that  Great  Britain  became  almost 
sole  mistress  of  the  North  American  continent.  Up  to 
this  date  the  colonial  government  had  been  mild  and  just, 
very  few  acts  having  been  done  to  make  the  people  dis- 
contented ;  at  any  rate  the  idea  of  revolt  had  never 
been  entertained.  The  British  Government  had,  how- 
ever, interfered  in  intei'ual  affairs,  and  thus  created 
precedents  which  afterwards  led  to  disastrous  results^ 
It  had  prohibited  the  cutting  down  of  pitch  or  tar  trees 
not  standing  within  an  enclosure,  and  declared  it  illegal 
to  erect  any  mill  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  fur- 
nace. Hatters  were  not  allowed  to  have  more  than  two 
apprentices,  and  were  forbidden  to  employ  negroes. 
These  unwise  regulations  indicated  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  government,  and  its  desire  to  dictate  ;  but 
they  were  evaded  by  the  colonists,  and  therefore  did 
not  provoke  resistance  or  remonstrance.  The  feeling 
they  excited  was  rather  contempt  than  anger.  The 
year  1764  must  be  taken  as  the  date  at  which  colonial 
oppression  commenced  and  the  seeds  of  disunion  were 
sown.  The  preludes  to  the  war  of  independence  will 
here  be  described,  not  onlj"^  because  they  have  a  pro- 
found historical  interest,  but  because  a  very  faint  and 
inexact  notion  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  United  States  would  be  formed  unleSg 
the  transition  from  the  condition  of  a  colony  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  integral  kingdom  were  presented  at  least  in 
its  broader  outlines  and  more  defined  features.  It  was 
British  intei-ference  with  American  trade  that  caused 
the  revolution  and  struck  out  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown.  Men  then  ruled  in  England  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce ;  they 
thought  it  required  regulations  by  legislative  enactment, 
not  aware  that  if  left  alone  it  would  regulate  itself :  and 
so  every  colonial  minister  in  Downiug-street,  crude  in 
his  thoughts  and  fussy  in  his  orders  and  operations, 
imagined  that  at  3,000  miles  distance  his  protecting 
and  directing  spirit  was  needed  to  teach  the  coloiiists 
how  to  buy  and  how  to  sell.  But  let  us  do  justice  to 
the  deceased  statesmen  of  the  period;  they  ^ere  not 
more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  parliament  or  the 
majority  of  the  constituencies  :  the  blind  led  the  blind, 
and  America  was  lost,  and  one  hundred  millions  of 
national  debt  contracted,  because  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  lacked  common  sense. 

Let  us  resume  the  narrative  of  facts.  Before  and 
after  the  war  of  1775  regular  traffic  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  it  is 
important  to  indicate  its  nature,  that  we  may  better  ap- 
preciate the  folly  and  tyranny  of  the  government,  and 
the  real  grounds  of  colonial  indignation.  The  colonists 
sold  to  the  Spaniards  British  manufactures,  receiving 
in  payment  gold  and  silver,  which  metals  they  remitted 
to  the  mother. country  in  discharge  of  the  debt  due  by 
them  for  tho.«e  manufactures.     Now,  in  strict  accord- 


ance with  the  letter  of  the  law,  tliis  trade  contravened 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Navigation  Acts  ;  but  as 
lingland  received  the  bullion,  on  which  she  put  an 
ignorantly  exaggerated  value,  government  for  som^ 
time  closed  its  eyes  to  the  illicit  commerce ;  but  in 
17G4  it  was  annihilated  by  heavy  duties,  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition.  The  preamble  to  the  act  which 
effected  this  change  was  thus  worded — "  Whereas  it  is 
just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  America 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and 
securing  it,  &c."  And  then  follows  the  scale  of  duties 
iiiiposed  on  goods  from  French  and  Spanish  colonies 
imported  into  America,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  molasses, 
syrups,  &;c.  Here,  then,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
fiscal  system  perfectly  new.  Nor  was  this  all ;  it  was 
ordered  that  these  duties  should  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  entered  in  a  separate  account  at  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  and  with  such  gold  and  silver  inclusively 
the  cost  of  defence  was  to  be  defrayed.  To  raise  re- 
venue in  this  manner  by  parliamentary  intervention 
was  without  precedent ;  and  a  people  so  jealous  of 
liberty  as  the  colonists  were  justly  alarmed  lest  such  a 
precedent  might  become  the  pretext  for  indefinite 
taxation  and  a  capricious  interference  with  trade.  But 
what  most  embittered  their  resentment  was  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  bullion  and  colonial  paper 
money,  for  colonial  prosperity  depended  on  the  latter. 
We  have  noticed  the  Pennsylvania  Loan  Office,  by 
whose  bills  of  credit  the  land  was  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  will  now  quote  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  on  colonial  money,  which  he 
wrote  while  residing  in  England,  in  1764  : — 

"  On  the  whole,  no  method  has  hitherto  been  formed 
to  establish  a  medium  of  trade,  in  lieu  of  money  (that  is, 
metallic),  equal  in  all  its  advantages  to  bills  of  credit, 
founded  on  sufficient  taxes  for  discharging  them,  or  on 
land  security  of  double  the  value  for  repaying  them  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  in  the  meantime  made  a 
GENERAL  LEGAL  TENDER.  The  experience  of  now 
near  half  a  century  in  the  middle  colonies  (New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania)  has  convinced  them  of 
it  among  themselves  by  the  great  increase  of  their  set- 
tlements, numbers,  buildings,  improvements,  agricul- 
ture, shipping,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  same  experi- 
ence has  satisfied  the  British  merchants  who  trade 
thither,  that  it  has  been  greatly  useful  to  them,  and  not 
in  a  single  instance  prejudicial.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped 
that  securing  the  full  discharge  of  British  debts  which 
are  payable  here  (in  England),  and  in  all  justice  and 
reason  ought  to  be  discharged  here  in  sterling  money, 
the  restraint  on  the  legal  tender  within  the  colonies  will 
be  taken  off,  at  least  for  those  colonies  that  desire  it, 
and  where  the  merchants  trading  to  them  make  no  ob- 
jection." 

During  the  war  which  commenced  in  1755  there  had 
been  an  unusual  and  considerable  trade  to  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fleets  and  armies  there  en- 
gaged, and  also  on  account  of  clandestine  dealings  with 
the  enemy,  who  were  cut  off"  from  their  own  supplies. 
This  created  large  debts.  The  briskness  of  trade  ceas- 
I  ing  with  the  war,  the  merchants  were  anxious  for  pay- 
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ment,  which  occasioned  some  confusion  in  the  colonies, 
and  stirred  up  a  clamour  against  paper  money.  The 
English  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Lord  Hillsborough 
was  president,  joined  in  that  opposition  to  paper  money 
being-  used  in  the  American  colonies,  as  appears  from 
their  report.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  being  at  the 
time  in  London,  was  asked  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  it, 
and  from  that  answer  the  preceding  extracts  have  been 
taken. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  orders  from  the  home  go- 
vernment to  raise  revenue  through  customs  duties,  every 
part  of  the  coast  was  harassed  by  men-of-war,  now  for 
tlie  first  time  armed  with  regular  commissions  of 
custom-house  officers,  which  invested  the  shores,  and 
gave  to  the  collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  a  hostile 
contribution.  About  the  same  time  that  these  regula- 
tions seemed  to  thi-eaten  the  destruction  of  the  only 
trade  from  whence  the  plantations  derived  any  specie, 
the  act  was  passed  putting  a  stop  to  the  future  emission 
of  paper  money.  The  edict,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
to  the  complete  suspension  of  all  external  commerce. 
That  commerce,  however,  united  all  the  advantages 
which  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  philosopher 
or  the  most  enlightened  legislator  could  wish  to  derive 
from  foreign  trade.  It  gave  bread  to  the  industrious 
in  North  America,  by  carr^  iug  off  their  lumber  which 
otherwise  must  have  rotted  on  their  hands,  and  their 
fish,  great  part  of  which  without  this  vent  would  have 
been  unsaleable,  together  with  their  surplus  produce 
and  stock  of  every  kind ;  it  furnished  the  West  India 
planters  with  those  articles  without  which  the  oi^era- 
tions  on  their  plantations  would  have  been  at  a  stand ; 
and  it  produced  a  fund  for  employing  a  large  number 
of  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain :  thus  taking  ofi" 
superfluities,  providing  for  necessities,  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  all  concerned.  The  colonists  were 
justly  aggrieved;  they  thought  themselves  proceeded 
against  as  delinquents,  or  as  people  susjDected  of  delin- 
quency, and  in  such  a  manner  as  their  services  in  the 
late  war  did  not  merit.  But  the  British  government, 
egotistical  and  infatuated,  persevered  in  this  suicidal 
course,  and  soon  exhibited  more  lamentable  proofs  of 
political  insanity.     But  here  we  must  pause. 

No.  III. 

The  next  irritating  measure  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
raise  revenue  by  direct  internal  taxes.  This  roused  a 
very  general  resistance  among  the  colonists,  as  their 
natural,  chartered,  and  constitutional  rights  were  now 
undisguisedly  assailed ;  nor  could  they  forget  that  during 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  they  had  been  allowed  to 
tax  theiriselves  as  they  pleased.  Up  to  this  date  Eng- 
land had,  indeed,  taken  the  raw  produce  of  the  colonists, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  her  manufactures  ;  and  this 
principle  of  commercial  monopoly  had  been  enforced  by 
no  less  than  twenty-nine  acts  of  parliament  from  IGGO 
to  17G4,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  mother-country  to  extract  a  parlia- 
mentary revenue. 

At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  National  Debt  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 


millions,  for  which  an  interest  of  nearly  five  millions 
was  annually  paid.  The  Finance  Minister  was  eoibar- 
rassed ;  and,  as  the  English  chafed  under  this  heavy  pres- 
sure, he  resolved  to  recruit  his  esliauBtcd  treasury  from 
transatlantic  sources.  It  was,  he  said,  reasonable  that 
the  colonies  should  pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  the  late  war,  which  had  been  mainly  under- 
taken on  their  account,  and  from  which  they  had  de- 
rived immense  advantages.  The  colonists  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  equity  of  the  proposition,  but  insisted  that, 
whatever  their  contributions  might  be,  they  should  be 
voted  by  their  own  representatives  in  their  colonial  as- 
semblies, and  not  imposed  by  a  parliament  in  which 
their  voice  was  never  heard.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  English  minister  was  supported  in  his  plans  by  pub- 
lic opinion  at  home — first,  because  general  taxation 
would  have  fallen  more  lightly  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  country ;  secondly,  because  the  British,  edu- 
cated in  habits  of  parliamentary  taxation,  were  indig- 
nant at  what  they  regarded  as  the  contumacy  of  the 
colonists,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  which  they 
deemed  both  lawful  and  supreme.  The  disputants  then 
examined  the  charters,  and  interpreted  them  so  as  to  up- 
hold their  pre-conceived  opinions.  A  clause  in  that 
granted  to  Mr.  Penn  ran  thus  : — "  That  the  emigrants 
to  America  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  if  they 
had  remained,  or  had  been  born,  within  the  realm." 
On  this  the  English  contended  that  the  emigrants  would 
have  been  taxed  by  parliament  had  they  remained 
within  the  realm ;  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  living  in  America,  still  enjoying  English  privileges 
and  English  protection,  did  not  exempt  them  from  the 
fiscal  obligation.  It  was  answered,  that  iu  the  charter 
granted  to  Maryland  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  and 
King  Charles  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  the 
stipulation,  that  "  the  inhabitants  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  internal  taxation  by  external  legislation." 
Then  the  principle  of  virtual  representation  was  mooted, 
and  other  subtleties  and  equivocations  ;  and  while  these 
were  urged  on  both  sides  with  more  heat  than  wisdom, 
resolutions  were  passed  in  parliament  imposing  a  stamp 
duty  on  America,  thus  formally  proclaiming  the  prin- 
ciple of  colonial  taxation  by  the  authority  of  the  British 
legislature.  This  happened  in  March,  1764.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Grenville  brought  a  bill  into  the 
House  8f  Commons  founded  on  those  resolutions.  It 
passed  both  houses;  and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1765, 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  night  afterwards,  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  in  London,  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Cliarles  Thompson—"  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  you 
must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy." 
Mr.  Thompson  answered — "  I  am  apprehensive  that 
other  lights  will  be  the  consequence." 

When  the  news  reached  America,  the  loudest  indigna- 
tion was  manifested.  Virginia  led  the  way  in  opposition, 
Mr.  Patrick  Henry  moving  a  scries  of  resolutions,  in 
the  Jiouse  of  burgesses  in  that  colony,  which  Wvre  car- 
ried. These  denounced  the  Stamp  Act  as  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, and  unjust.  The  example  was  everywhere 
followed,  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  so  serious  a 
character  as  to  alarm  the  ministers.     Lord  Camden  in 
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tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, opposed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Grenville.  The  former 
said:  "  My  position  is  this,  and  I  repeat  it,  and  will 
niaintaia  it  to  the  last  hour  :  taxation  and  representation 
are  inseparable.  This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws 
of  nature.  It  is  more — it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of 
nature  ;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely  his 
own.  No  Iran  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without 
his  consent.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an 
injury;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery."  Mr. 
Pitt  was  equnlly  energetic :  "You  have  no  right,"  he 
said,  "  to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
sisted. Three  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  virtue  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties, 
would  be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest," 
He  advocated  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  at  the  same  time  enun- 
ciated the  following  doctrine:  "Let  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms 
as  can  be  desired,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point 
of  legislation  whatsoever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
except  that  of  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets  with- 
out their  consent."  Thus,  on  all  matters  but  one, 
Pitt  showed  himself  a  despot.  However,  on  the  18th 
March,  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  This 
gave  great  satisfaction.  The  ships  in  the  Thames  dis- 
played (heir  colours,  and  the  city  of  London  was  illu- 
minated. 

On  repealing  the  odious  law,  Parliament  enacted  an- 
other measure,  which  was,  iu  fact,  still  more  hostile  to 
American  liberty.  It  was  styled  "  The  Declaratory 
Act."  To  soothe  the  mortified  pride  of  England,  which 
bad  been  reluctantly  comjielled  to  draw  back  the  arm  it 
had  unwisely  stretched  forth,  the  resolutions  and  acts  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  iu  which  they  had  asserted 
their  right  to  be  exempt  from  imperial  taxation,  were 
annulled  ;  and  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  "  that 
Parliament  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  exulted  in  their  triumph  ;  their  resistance 
had  been  successful,  and  already  many  were  determined 
to  achieve  their  commercial  and  trading  independence. 
The  more  enthusiastic  exclaimed,  "  Shall  the  petty  island 
of  Great  Britain,  scarcely  a  speck  on  the  msjp  of  the 
world,  control  the  free  citizens  of  the  great  continent  of 
America  1"  In  this  there  was  more  bombast  than  sense ; 
but  England,  as  if  impelled  by  fatality,  could  not  aban- 
don the  pernicious  scheme  of  drawing  revenue  from  the 
colonists.  In  1/67,  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  a  bill  into  Par- 
liament for  granting  duties  in  the  British  colonies  on 
glass,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  tea,  which  was  after- 
wards enacted  into  a  law.  Here,  again,  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  involved;  and  the 
Americans,  looking  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  this 
form  of  legislation  was  persevered  in,  saw  plainly  that 
if  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  was  introduced,  the  whole 
would  be  quickly  inserted.  The  assemblies  again  pro- 
tested. On  the  10th  June,  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,   a  very  popular  man,  was 


seized  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  not  having  en- 
tered all  the  wines  she  had  brought  from  Madeira.  They 
were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  nearly  lost  their  lives, 
and  went  ou  board  the  Romney  man-of-war  for  protec- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  Government  then  ordered  two 
regiments  and  some  armed  vessels  to  be  stationed  at 
Boston,  which  still  more  exasperated  the  people.  Bos- 
ton then  proposed  a  convention  to  discuss  grievances,  to 
which  ninety-six  towns  and  eight  districts  responded, 
and  irritation  became  intensified. 

In  England  the  rashness  of  the  legislature  was  pushed 
to  the  extreme.  Ministers  determined  to  punish  all  who 
had  resisted  the  law  in  Massachusett's  Bay.  In  1769 
both  houses  of  parliament  resolved  on  supporting  the 
prerogative  ;  and,  in  the  excess  of  their  loyalty,  beseeched 
his  Majesty  to  direct  the  governor  of  the  province  "  to 
take  the  most  effectual  methods  for  procuring  the  fullest 
information  touching  all  treasons  or  misprisons  of 
treasons  committed  since  the  30th  December,  1767,  and 
to  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  most  active  in  the  commission  of  the 
said  offences,  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  order 
that  his  Majesty  might  issue  a  special  commission  for 
inquiring  into,  hearing,  and  determining  the  said  offences 
within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  of  35th  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
This  arbitrary  proposition  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  la 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  both  houses  of  burgesses 
protested  against  this  deportation  of  the  colonists  to 
London,  to  be  there  tried  by  a  strange  judge  and  a 
strange  jury :  the  governors  dissolved  both.  The 
members  then  met  as  private  citizens,  and  resolved  on 
what  was  called  the  "  non-importation  agreement,"  by 
which  all  goods  brought  from  Great  Britain  were  to  be 
excluded.  So  important  had  the  American  trade  now 
become  to  British  manufacturers,  that  the  latter  peti- 
tioned parliament  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1767,  as  an 
inducement  for  the  colonists  to  rescind  their  non- 
importation agreement ;  and  Government,  ever  wanting 
in  firmness  and  foresight,  gave  an  assurance  that  it 
would  abolish  all  the  duties,  excepting  that  of  3d.  per 
pound  on  tea.  Here,  again,  the  old  error  was  repeated, 
for  the  retention  of  this  paltry  tax  still  kept  alive  the 
disputed  principle  ;  however,  the  concessions  made  pro- 
duced a  temporary  calm,  and  British  goods  were  allowed 
to  be  imported. 

On  the  9th  May,  1769,  in  the  Royal  speech  to  par- 
liament, the  King  applauded  the  loyalty  of  parliament. 
Five  days  afterwards  Lord  Hillsborough,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord  Botetourt,  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  that  all  duties  in  America  would 
permanently  cease,  and  urged  him  to  conciliate  the 
colonists.  The  governor  convened  the  Virginian 
assembly,  and  communicated  the  message,  which  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  With  the  exception  of  Mas- 
sachusetts all  the  provinces  now  hoped  that  good  feeling 
and  harmony  would  be  restored  ;  but  Massachusetts  re- 
mained distrustful  because  the  troops  were  not  removed 
from  Boston.  Soon  a  collision  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  citizens  ;  three  of  the  latter  were  killed, 
and  five  wounded.    The  military  were  tried,  and  two 
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were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  but  the  tragical 
event  was  never  forgotten. 

The  British  Government  soon  committed  fresh 
blunders.  Hitherto  the  governor  and  judges  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  paid  by  yearly  grants  voted  by  the 
assembly  ;  it  was  now  decided  they  should  be  paid  by 
the  Crown.  This  innovation  was  construed  as  a  direct 
blow  aimed  at  provincial  independence.  The  tea  duty 
of  3d.  per  pound  still  remained.  Three  ships  laden 
with  tea  arrived  at  Boston  ;  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
This  happened  in  1773;  and  in  the  same  year  parlia- 
ment enacted  that  paper  bills  of  credit  should  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender  throughout  the  colonies.  General 
Gage  arrived  from  England  as  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1774  fortified  the  neck  of  land  which  joins 
the  town  to  the  continent.  Now  the  sword  was  drawn: 
the  provincials  and  regulars  fought  at  Lexington.  In 
1775  the  American  congress  first  met  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1776  America  was  declared  an  independent  kingdom 
by  congress.  On  the  30th  November,  1782,  the  pro- 
visional articles  of  peace  were  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  Paris.  Those  articles 
were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  dated  3rd  September, 
1783.  Thus  we  lost  our  noblest  possession,  through 
the  dogged  obstinacy  of  King  George  the  Third  and  the 
infatuation  and  imbecility  of  his  incompetent  ministers. 

The  leading  men  in  America  were  loyal  to  the  last 
and  most  anxious  to  remain  united  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. Even  so  late  as  May,  1775,  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  called  upon  all  America  to  join  in  beseech- 
ing the  Almighty  to  avert  the  judgments  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  and  "  to  bless  their  rightful  sove- 
reign that  so  a  reconciliation  might  be  brought  about 
with  the  parent  state."  In  the  instructions  delivered, 
9th  Nov.,  1775,  by  a  committee  of  the  representatives 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  their  delegates,  they 
enjoin  them  "  utterly  to  reject  any  propositions,  should 
such  be  made,  that  might  lead  to  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country."  Some  of  the  letters  written  by  the 
colonists  to  their  friends  in  England  are  very  decisive  as 
to  the  real  state  of  feeling  in  America.  A  few  extracts 
are  given  below,  from  the  correspondence  collected  by 
Dr.  Richard  Price.  '*  I  am  sensible  of  the  many  arti- 
fices and  falsehoods  which  have  been  used  to  bias  the 
minds  of  your  countrymen,  who  believe  evil  reports  of 
us,  and  particularly  that  we  are  aiming  at  independence. 
Of  this  be  assured,  that  even  Hancock  and  Adams  are 
averse  to  independence.  There  was  a  lie  current  last 
week,  that  the  Congress  had  finally  agreed  upon  inde- 
pendence, to  take  place  the  10th  March  next  (1775), 
should  not  our  grievances  be  redressed  before  that  time. 
I  wrote  to  one  of  our  delegates  to  inquire  whether  this 
report  was  true.  In  his  answer,  he  declares  on  his 
honour  that  he  believed  there  was  not  one  man  in  the 
Congress  who  would  dare  to  make  a  motion  tending  to 
independence;  or  that,  if  any  one  did,  two  could  not 
be  found  to  support  the  motion.  None  but  those  who 
are  on  the  spot  can  conceive  what  a  spirit  has  gone  forth 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  We  deserve  to 
be  free.  It  is  a  heavy  sacrifice  we  are  making.  Trade 
is  at  an  end.     We  expect  our  city  to  be  knocked  about 


our  ears.  But  I  solemnly  declare,  I  will  submit  to  all, 
and  die  in  a  log-house  in  the  wilds  of  America,  and  be 
free,  rather  than  flourish  in  servitude." 

All  that  the  colonists  asked,  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
position  in  which  they  were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1763.  On  those  terms  they  were  eager  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  In  many  documents  they  declared 
they  loved  and  honoured  the  king.  There  is  one  docu- 
ment, however,  little  known  to  general  readers,  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Price,  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted. 
In  a  committee  of  Congress  in  June,  1775,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up,  containing  an  offer  to  Great  Britain  "that 
the  colonics  would  not  only  continue  to  grant  extraordi- 
nary aids  in  time  of  war,  but  also,  if  allowed  a  free 
commerce,  pay  into  the  Sinking  Fund  such  a  sum  an- 
nually, for  one  hundred  years,  as  should  be  more  than 
sufficient  in  that  time,  if  faithfully  applied,  to  extinguish 
all  the  present  debts  of  Britain.  Or,  provided  this  was 
not  accepted,  that,  to  remove  the  groundless  jealousy  of 
Britain  that  the  colonies  aimed  at  independence  and  an 
abolition  of  the  Navigation  Act — which,  in  truth,  Ihey 
had  never  intended — and  also,  to  avoid  all  future  dis- 
putes about  the  right  of  making  that  and  other  acts  for 
regulating  their  commerce  for  the  general  benefit,  they 
would  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Britain  that  she  should 
fully  possess  and  exercise  that  right  for  one  hundred 
years  to  come." 

This  outline  of  the  colonies  before  they  became  inde- 
pendent, and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation 
from  the  mother- country,  appears  to  be  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  an  inquiry  into  the  national  resources  of 
the  United  States.  On  comparing  the  former  with  the 
later  period  of  their  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  their 
rapid  and  extraordinary  progress  is  mainly  due  to  their 
free  institutions.  Downing-street  was  always  checking 
their  progress  through  ignorant  restriction.  The  Colonial 
Minister  knew  nothing  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country, 
and  was  ruled  by  his  nominees  as  ill  informed  as  him- 
self. England  wished  to  govern  so  as  to  exact  tribute 
for  herself,  quite  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  America. 
Its  enormous  territory  was  not  utilized.  There  was  no 
continuity  of  system,  as  each  change  in  the  English 
ministry  was  followed  by  some  new  caprice  of  legislation. 
The  union  of  the  colonies  as  an  independent  kingdom 
was  followed  by  combined  action  in  every  department 
of  industry,  and  from  that  date  the  sources  of  industry 
were  rapidly  developed  throughout  the  whole  continent. 


EXPORT  OF   BRITISH   CATTLE    TO  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

It  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  on  several  occasions  diuiug 
the  last  few  years  to  place  on  record  facts  illustrative  of 
the  growing  importance  abroad  which  is  being  attached  to  the 
possession  of  the  best  and  choicest  breeds  of  cattle  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  can  boast.  This  feeling  augurs  well 
not  only  for  firnicrs  and  breeders  of  neat  stock,  but  for  the 
country  at  largo;  and  it  is  therefore  a  source  of  national 
satisfaction  to  see  how  highly  such  are  prized.  During  the 
past  week  there  were  shijipcd  from  Liverpool  for  New  York, 
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on  board  the  "  Antaixtic,"  Captain  Stouffer,  a  most  valuable 
cargo  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  the  arrangements 
for  which  were  such  as  might  have  afforded  our  l\icctious 
friend  Punch  scope  for  his  witty  pen,  to  see  how  highlj'- 
favoured  a  daughter  of  Master  Butterfly  (so  honoured  iuhis 
columns)  was  placed  in  the  poop  of  this  splendid  ship,  the 
captain  of  which  has  so  distinguished  himself  for  his 
bravery  and  humanity  as  not  only  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  his  countrymen,  but  other  and  more  substantial  marks 
of  their  gratitude  for  his  heroic  conduct. 

Prominent  amongst  the  cattle  was  a  young  cow  called 
Darlington  6th,  by  a  son  of  Grand  Duke.  She  was  bought 
at  Mr.  Sainsbury's  sale,  in  August,  for  300 gs.  Another 
very  fine  heifer,  Marie  Louise,  by  Mr.  Booth's  Hopewell, 
purchased  at  a  recent  sale  in  Ireland.  There  were  also 
three  first-class  heiters  from  the  unrivalled  herd  of  Colonel 
Townelcj',  of  Towueley  Hall,  in  Lancashire  :  Buttercup 
2nd,  by  Horatio  from  Rosette;  IMiss  Butterfly,  by  Master 
Butterfl}'  from  Rosa ;  and  Pearlette,  by  Falcon  from 
Ringlet.  The  price  given  for  these  three  heifers  was 
1,000  gs.,  although  only  just  turned  one  year  old.  Two  of 
them  are  descended  on  the  dam's  side  from  the  same  family 
as  the  famous  bull  Master  Butterfly,  which  animal  was  sold 
for  Australia,  in  July,  at  1,200  gs.  Miss  Butterfly  was  the 
first  heifer-calf  by  him.  Pearlette  is  descended  from  Mr. 
Booth's  Bracelet,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  prize  cows  of 
her  day ;  and  for  the  dam  of  this  heifer  Mr.  Douglas 
recently  gave  Mr.  Towneley  500gs.  These  animals  have 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Strafford,  of  London,  for  Mr. 
Thorne,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  breeders 
of  that  countrj^. 

There  were  also  consigned  for  this  gentleman,  some  very 
fine  Southdown  sheep,  purchased  at  the  Hengrave  sale,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  best  Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs  that  we 
ever  saw  leave  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  Berkshires 
were  from  the  famed  stocks  of  Mr.  Plewer  and  Mr.  Over- 
man ;  the  Essex  pigs  were  bred  by  Mr.  Crisp,  and  included 
the  prize  boar  at  Chelmsford,  as  well  as  some  young  sows 
also  shown  there. 

With  the  above  there  were  also  shipped  some  splendid 
Soiithdown  sheep  from  Mr.  Lugar's  flock,  as  well  as  the 
shearling  ram  bought  at  his  sale  for  80  gs.  These  are  for 
Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  stands  high  as  a  great  purchaser  of  our  best  animals, 
and  who  in  a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  bought  the  cele- 
brated horse  Scythian  by  Orlando,  winner  of  the  Derby 
(by  Touchstone),  one  of  the  best  stallions  this  country 
ever  produced,  whose  pedigree  and  performances  are  well 
known  in  the  sporting  world.  He  was  winner  of  the 
following  prizes :  Newmarket  Stakes,  £350  ;  Dee  Stakes, 
Chester,  £750  ;  Goodwood  Stakes,  £950  ;  the  New- 
market Royal  Stakes,  £1,240  ;  the  Chester  Cup,  £2,775; 
Stockton,  £530  ;  Goodwood,  £539.  This  valuable  horse, 
for  which  Mr.  Alexander  gave  1,500  gs.,  accompanies  the 
above  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Beck,  and  is  consigned 
through  the  Messrs.  Tattersall. 

Some  cattle  and  sheep  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Wythes, 
for  a  house  in  New  York.  The  entire  arrangements  for 
the  shipment  were  made  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Adelphi 
Stables,  and  were  of  the  most  complete  character,  being 
such  as  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  care  and 
attention  of  this  gentleman. — Froin  a  Correspondent. 


CHICAGO     THE     GREATEST    GRAIN 
PORT     IN    THE     WORLD. 

Tho  rapid  growth  of  states  and  towns  iu  the  Ame- 
rican union  is  tho  subject  of  wonder  and  astonishment, 
and  exceeds  everything  that  has  before  been  known 
in  history.  No  sooner  is  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of 
country  determined  on,  than,  with  an  instinct  peculiar 
to  tho  people  of  America,  the  most  eligible  sites  are  at 
once  selected  for  the  principal  commercial  towns,  to 
which  the  new  colonists  flock.  Not  in  lives  or  tens, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  iu  hmidreds  and  thou- 
sands; who,  carrying  with  them  tho  energy  and 
promptness  of  their  race,  at  once  establish  themselves, 
and  devote  their  time  and  means  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  taking  their  produce  to  the  best  markets. 

We  have  a  notable  instance  of  this  feature  in  Ame- 
rican Haigration,  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  town 
of  Chicago,  to  which  the  attention  of  commercial  men 
in  this  country  has  been  recently  and  specially  directed. 
This  aflfbrds  a  highly  favourable  specimen  of  that 
extraoi'dinary  rapidity  with  which  a  commercial  town 
rises  up  in  the  United  States  wilderness ;  not,  be  it  ob- 
served, as  an  ephemeral  or  temporary  accommodation, 
but  as  a  permanent  and  organized  community  and  mu- 
nicipality, founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  rational 
basis,  and  exhibiting  in  its  gigantic  growth  all  the 
marks  of  health  and  vigour. 

We  scarcely  know  in  what  year  Chicago  first  assumed 
the  character  of  a  town — we  believe  about  thirty  years 
ago  ;  but  we  have  uow  before  us  the  "  London  General 
Gazetteer,"  published  in  1825,  and  neither  in  the  map 
of  the  States  nor  in  the  text  is  the  place  mentioned. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  thirty- five  years  ago 
Chicago  was  scarcely  in  existence — beyond  perhaps  the 
erection  of  a  few  log-huts,  the  usual  precursors  of  the 
towns  in  that  country. 

The  town  and  port  of  Chicago  are  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  lies  in  latitude 
about  42°  North,  and  longitude  about  86"  West ;  and 
stands,  therefore,  in  about  the  centre  of  the  Cereal 
Zone  or  Belt,  most  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  maize.  It  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  having  the  command,  by  navigable  rivers 
and  other  communications,  of  the  boundless  prairie 
countries  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana, 
all  grain  producing  districts,  fast  filling  up  with  an 
energetic  and  prosperous  population,  and  embracing  an 
extent  of  territory  of  upwards  of  230,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  160,000,000  acres,  chiefly  free  from  timber, 
and  possessing  a  deep  alluvial  soil  of  the  richest  quality. 

Its  position  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  gives  it 
the  command  of  an  inland  navigation  unparalleled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  fitting  it  for  becoming 
the  grand  depot  of  agricultural  produce  of  the  "  far 
West."  Nor  have  the  merchants  who  have  settled  there 
failed  either  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  thus 
afforded  them  to  take  that  produce  to  market,  or  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  storage  of  grain.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  we  may  state  the  case  of  Messrs. 
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Gibbs,  Griffiths,  and  Co.,  who  have  built  a  grain 
■n-archouse,  rcachiug  from  the  dock  to  the  raih'oad 
track,  a  distance  of  190  feet ;  the  river  front 
being  GO  feet  wide,  and  that  on  the  raih-oad  110  feet. 
Its  height  of  wall  is  02  feet,  but  it  has  two  cupolas  100 
feet  high,  which  contain  the  weighing  apparatus. 
Sixty-six  bins,  liolding  5,000  bushels  each,  occupy  the 
first  storey,  all  braced  in  the  strongest  manner  to  sustain 
the  lateral  pressure.  Two  shipping  bins  contain  12,000 
bushels  each,  and  the  ground  floor  allows  ample  space 
for  storing  and  rolling  50,000  barrels.  The  upper 
storey  contains  the  conveniences  for  drying  grain,  and 
also  receives  and  stores  grain  in  bags.  At  a  moderate 
estimate,  this  warehouse  will  store  half  a  million 
bushels  of  grain,  received  on  the  land  side  by  four 
elevators,  which  can  unload  10,000  bushels  per  hour. 
On  the  river  side  one  elevator  lifts  fi'om  the  canal  boats 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  bushels  per  hour ;  while  in  the 
same  period  into  the  vessels  may  be  poured  8,000 
bushC'S.  A  low-i)ressure  steam-engine  of  100  horse- 
power governs  all  tlie  movements,  and  the  entire  esta- 
blishment is  constructed  as  strong  as  wood,  iron,  and 
brick  can  make  it ;  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
sheet-iron  fireproof  roof.* 

By  a  letter  inserted  in  The  Times  paper  of  Wednes- 
day last,  evidently  written  by  a  gentleman  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  grain  trade  of  the 
western  ports  has  risen  from  1,341,393  bushels  in  1835, 
to  17,033,931  bushels  in  1853,  tliat  quantity  having 
passed  the  Vrelland  Canal  lock  at  Buffalo.  The  two 
last  seasons  were  below  that  amount,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  of  1854.  "  Under  the 
accelerated  ratio  of  incroase,"  says  the  writer  referred 
to,  "in  the  productions  of  the  west,  the  export  of  wheat* 
flour  and  corn,  large  as  it  has  already  become,  may  be 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  gi-oss 
quantity  would  then  amount  to  34,000,000  bushels." 

Hitherto  the  bulk  of  this  largo  export  of  grain  has 
passed  through  N'ew  York  in  its  ti'ansit  to  the  European 
market;  but  the  recent  passage  of  the  "  Dean  Rich- 
mond," laden  with  grain,  by  way  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
has  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  this  passage  affords  ad- 
vantages superior  to  those  via  New  York,  either  in 
respect  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  the  expense 
of  lockage,  transhipment,  &c.,  and  the  condition  of  the 
grain  upon  arrival  in  Europe. 

It  now,  therefore,  becomes  a  question  of  competition 
between  the  two  lines  of  route,  whether  the  produce  of 
the  West  is  to  reach  Europe  by  the  New  York  exit  or 
by  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  present  there  is  an  opinion  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inconvenience  of  tAvo  transshipments,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  New  York  will  be  able  to  outbid 
in  advantages  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  The  expense  of 
transshipment  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per 
bushel,  and  barrels  in  proportion  ;  whilst  the  distance, 
when  everything  is  taken  into  the  account,  is  not  much 
greater  by  one  than  by  the  other.  That  the  New  York 
route,  under  present  circumstances,  is  the  best,  we  have 
prima  facie  evidence  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 


•  See  the  "  Hand-Book  of  Agriculture,"  p.  29. 


produce  shipped  from  Canada  West  and  Chicago  passes 
that  way,  although  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  liaA'e  made  great  exertions  to  render 
it  commodious.  All,  however,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  failed  to  draw  the  traffic  in  that  direction  ;  and 
in  1855,  of  produce  to  the  value  of  £2,932,696 
sterling  exported  from  Canada  West,  £2,679,414 
passed  by  way  of  New  York,  the  small  remainder  of 
£253,282  being  shipped  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When,  however,  the  network  of  railway  now  in  pro- 
gress is  completed  in  Canada,  it  will  materially  alter 
the  face  of  things,  at  least  so  far  as  the  produce  of  Upper 
Canada  is  concerned.  In  that  case  it  is,  we  believe, 
intended  to  make  Hamilton  and  Toronto — the  former 
at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  latter  on  the 
western  shore — the  grand  depots  for  the  cereal  produce 
of  Canada  West,  instead  of  Chicago  and  Buffalo  as  at 
present ;  anfl  from  these  ports  the  transit  by  rail  will 
afford  facilities  to  convey  it  to  any  point  of  the  eastern 
seaboard,  whether  on  the  line  of  British  America  or 
tliat  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  afford  some  illustration  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  produce  traffic  if  we  state  that  a  few  years 
since,  the  Welland  Canal,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  traffic,  and  it 
was  consequently  enlarged  to  such  an  extent,  as  was  then 
believed,  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  increase  of  traffic  for 
the  following  fifty  years  at  least.  But  such  has  been 
the  accumulation,  that  it  is  already  found  totally  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  transit ;  and  a  vessel  which 
formerly  passed  through  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
is  now  detained  a  whole  week.  A  line  of  vessels  a  mile 
in  length  may  be  seen  at  once ;  and  there  being  only  one 
lock  passage,  it  may  be  conceived  how  tedious  a  pro- 
cess it  must  be  to  pass  through  them  all. 

Whether,  however,  we  receive  our  supplies  by  way 
of  New  York  or  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  fact  is  clear, 
that  it  is  to  Western  America  that  we  must  in  future 
look  for  the  largest  amount  of  cereal  produce.  The 
province  of  Upper  Canada  will  in  futui'e  furnish  in- 
creasing quantities  of  wheat  and  flour;  whilst  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  with  their  gigantic  pro- 
portions, will  yearly  pour  forth  of  their  superabundance, 
receiving  in  return  the  manufactures  of  Europe — as 
much  needed  by  them  as  their  wheat  and  flour  are  by 
ourselves.  This  reciprocal  exchange  is  the  sui'cst  and 
best  guarantee  against  the  influence  of  that  war-spirit 
which  good  policy  should  stay  either  of  us  ivom  en- 
couraging. 


On  the  15th  of  January,  1855 — that  is,  nearly  two 
years  since — there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  theMa/7f 
Lane  Express  the  following  article  from  one  of  our  own 
correspondents,  on  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of 
Chicago  as  a  grain  depot  for  the  supply  of  this  country. 
He  wrote  thus  : — 

"  In  the  progress  of  our  city,  and  of  the  west  generally,  facts 
of  the  most  astounding  character  not  uufrjquently  come  upon 
us  unawares,  and  hefore  we  are  prepared  for  them.  If  any  one 
had  asked  us  two  days  ago  which  of  the  great  grain  depots  of 
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the  world  (dep6ta  at  which  grain  is  collected  daily  from  the 
producer)  was  the  largest,  we  probably  would  have  named  half 
a  dozen  before  hittiug  upon  the  right  one.  If  the  same  ques- 
tion were  put  to  each  of  your  readers  this  morning,  we  doubt 
if  any  one  of  the  whole  number  could  answer  it  correctly,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  any  one  of  the  whole  number  would  credit 
the  correct  answer  to  the  query,  unless  it  weie  sustained  by 
au  array  of  ligiures  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Our  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  yesterday  by 
a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  grain  busiuess  in  this  city,  and 
with  his  assistance  we  have  given  it  a  thorough  investigation, 
the  result  of  which,  fjreatbj  to  our  surprise  and  gratijiculion, 
establishes  the  siipremnci/  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  port  above  all 
other  ports  of  the  world !  That  there  Uiay  be  uo  ground  for 
incredulity  we  proceed  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  statistics, 
gleaned  from  authentic  sources,  which  confirm  this  statement. 
In  the  table  wliich  foll.iws  we  have  in  all  cases  reduce!  flour  to 
its  equivalent  in  Wheat,  estimating  five  bushels  of  the  latter 
to  one  sack  of  the  former.  The  export  from  the  European  ports 
are  au  average  for  a  series  of  years — those  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
year  1S53,  those  for  Chicago  and  MiUvaukie,  for  the  current 
yejr,  and  those  for  New  York  are  for  the  past  eleven  months 
of  the  same  year.  With  these  explanations  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  following  table : — 

Wheat,       In.  Corn.     Oats,  Rye,      Total 
bush.  bush.       and  Barley,    quarters. 

Odessa 5,600,000  —  1,440,000        880,000 

Galatz&Ibraila  2,400,000     5,600,000       320,000    1,040,000 

Dautzig 3,080,000  —  1,328,000       546,000 

St.  Petersburg.  all  kinds  900,000 

Archangel „  316,000 

Riga „  500,000 

St.  I^uis 3,082,000       918,384     1,081,078       635,125 

Milwaukee  ..  2,723,574  181,937  841.650  451,323 
New  York....  5,802,452     3,627,813  —  1,178,789 

Chicago 2,946,924     6,745,583    4,034,216     1,715,840 

"  By  comparing  the  exports  of  the  different  places  mentioned 
in  the  above  table,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  grain  exports  of 
Chicago  exceed  those  of  Ne-iv  York  by  4,296,393  bushels, 
those  of  St.  Louis  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
crnt.,  those  of  Milwauljie  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Turning  to  the  great  granaries  of  Europe,  Chicago  nearly 
doubles  St.  Petersburg,  the  largest,  and  exceeds  Galatz  and 
Ibraila,  combined,  by  5,400,727  bushels. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago,  as  well  as  most  of  the  country 
from  whence  she  now  draws  her  immense  supplies  of  bread- 
stuffs,  imported  both  flour  and  meat  for  home  consumption  ; 
nov:  she  is  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  world,  and 
she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world  also  in  the  quantitij  and 
qualily  of  her  beef  exports  !  We  say  the  largest  primary 
grain  depot  in  the  world,  because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  New 
York,  Liverpool,  and  some  other  great  commercial  centres, 
receive  more  breadstiiffs  than  Chicago  does  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ;  but  none  of  tliem  will  compare  with  her,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  ia  the  amount  collected  from  the  hands  of  the 
producers. 

"  W^hat  a  practical  illustration  the  above  facts  aff..-rd  as  to  the 
wonderful,  the  scarcely  credible,  progress  of  the  West !  whnt  au 
index  it  furnishes  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  to  the 
iiiduslrious  and  enterprising  character  of  our  people  !  what  a 
prophecy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  her  when  every  foot  of  her 
long  stretches  of  prairie  and  her  rich  valleys  shall  have  been 
reduced  to  a  thoroughly  sciectific  tillage  !  How  long,  at  this 
rate,  will  it  be  before  the  centre  of  population  and  of  wealth 
will  have  arrived  at  the  meridian  line  of  our  city,  and  Chicago 
will  have  vindicated  her  right  to  be  recognized  as  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  States?  We  verily 
believe  such  is  the  destiny  that  awaits  her." 

We  paid  our  correspondent  the  best  compliment  we 
could  by  inserting  his  article  as  he  forwarded  it  to  ug. 
Notwithstanding  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  an- 
nouncement, we  felt  that  he  would  not  speak  without 
sound  data  to  go  on.  And  now,  within  some  eighteen 
months  or  so,  his  prophecy  appears  about  to  be  fully 
realized.  Let  our  readers  learn  how  thoroughly  all  he 
s^id  is  conlrmed  in  the  following  article  from  the  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post  of  last  week : — 


"  It  ia  only  within  the  last  week  that  a  most  important  ques- 
tion has  been  solved,  one  which  has  deservedly  received  great 
attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  Whether  it  is 
practicable  and  profitable  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  between 
Chicago,  the  ultima  Thule  of  the  American  Lakes,  and  this 
country,  without  transshipment  or  forwarding  via  Buffalo  and 
New  York,  the  course  hitherto  generally  adopted.  Experience 
proves  not  only  the  feasibility  but  the  benefits  of  this  through 
traftic.  There  is  now  in  the  Queen's-dock  a  vessel  of  387  tons 
burden,  the  Dean  Richmond,  which  has  not  only  made  the 
passage  from  Quebec,  but  has  traversed  2,400  miles  of  inland 
water,  bearing  a  cargo  of  400  tons  of  grain,  the  first  vessel 
and  the  first  cargo  which  ever  arrived  here  direct  fromChicago, 
opening  a  new  field  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  marking  au 
important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Far  West. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  local  importance,  or  likely  to.result  in 
the  benefit  of  American  interests  only,  else  we  should  not  refer 
to  it.  World-wide  advantages  may  follow.  Great  benefits  to 
us  must  arise  from  the  success  of  this  plan.  Whatever  con- 
duces to  cheapen  food,  facilitate  its  delivery,  and  increase  its 
supply,  must  be  to  the  genersl  good;  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Dean  Richmond  givds  promise  of  being  the  forerunner  and 
opener  of  a  trade  which  will  produce  the  above  results. 

"  That  we  mav  not  be  supposed  to  have  overrated  the  impor- 
tance of  Chicago,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  a  few  facts  with 
reference  to  the  trade  with  that  port.  The  population,  in  1850, 
was  29,000;  in  1856  it  has  increased  to  104,000.  The  ship- 
ment of  grain  in  1855  was  2,200,000  quarters,  being  the  lai'Sea* 
quantity  shippel  from  any  one  port  in  the  world ;  pork,  77,000 
barrels ;  beef,  56,000  barrels ;  imports,  40,000  tons  of  iron, 
110,000  tons  of  coals;  lumber,  325,000,000  superficial  feet; 
arrivals,  6,610  vessels  of  1,608,845  tons.  The  port  possefses 
storage  in  warehouses  for  500,000  quarters  of  grain,  at  which 
400-ton  vessels  have  been  loaded  in  four  hours.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Richmond  and  Captain  Pierse,  the  owners  of  the 
Dean  Richmond,  for  these  statistics. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  trade  was  carried  on 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  already  referred  to, 
all  these  vessels  laden  merely  to  be  discharged  into  others,  not 
one  having  come  direct  to  Great  Britain  hut  the  Deau  Rich- 
mond. To  what  vast  proportions  may  not  such  a  trade  be 
extended,  when  provided  with  greater  facilities!  Have  we 
not  ell  cause  to  hope  that  the  experiment,  so  successfully 
brought  to  a  close,  may  eventuate  in  a  constant  communica- 
tion, to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  ? 

"  The  North  Western  States,  with  their  great  railway  and 
canal  facilities,  can  lay  down  at  the  lake  ports  larger  quantities 
of  grain,  at  a  less  cost,  and  deliver  the  sanie  in  England  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea.  Hitherto, 
as  we  have  stated,  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  via  New  York, 
the  goods  passing  through  three  or  four  different  hands,  ere 
they  reached  Eugland,  each  change  entailing  a  commission 
bpsides  loss  of  time,  and  three  several  freights— m  the 
agsregate  amounting  this  season  to  133.  8d.  per  quarter, 
with  an  uausiiBlly  low  rate  of  carriage  to  Buffalo.  The  Black 
S-a  freights  at  present  are  13d.  per  qr.,  and  the  usual  voyage 
from  Galatz  70  to  100  days.  The  Dean  Richmond  has  made 
the  entire  passage  in  60  days,  including  12  days'  detention  lu 
the  St.  Lafl-reocp,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  agaiu  ; 
vessels,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  make  the  run  in  50 
days,  while  avast  saving  in  expense  will  be  gained,  the  freight 
and  chargps  being  less  by  several  shillings  than  via  New  York 
or  f.'om  the  Black  Sea.  The  canal  dues  on  a  cargo  of  400  tons 
end  the  ship  amount  to  S'M.,  and  steam-tugs  30/.  more  ;  there 
are  no  port  charges,  li-ht  dues,  or  pilotage  on  the  Lake,  and 
(litref'jre  the  saving  of  commissions  and  freight  is  not  couu- 
teibalanced  by  other  imposts. 

"  Another  important  matter  is  the  improved  condition  of  the 
grain  which  a  direct  trade  would  secure.  At  present  the 
Liverpool  merchunts  complain  with  justice  of  the  state  of 
the  Westf ro  grain  when  received  via  New  ifork  and  Montreal, 
in  large  ships.  That  now  discharging  from  the  Dean  Rich- 
mond is  in  as  good  condition  as  when  shipped,  thus  showing 
the  advautf  ge  of  the  direct  trade  in  vessels  of  300  to  400  tonf. 
"Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  West  requires  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Our  iron,  hardware,  earthei.- 
ware,  &c.,  arc  imported  via  New  York— imports,  like  exports, 
passing  through  several  hands,  increasing  cost  and  occasmning 
delay.  These  goods  could  be  imported  direct,  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 
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"  And  now  for  a  few  words  respecting  the  vessel,  which,  with 
the  cargo,  came  consigned  to  Messrs.  Bigland,  Athya,  and  Co., 
of  this  port.  The  Dean  Richmond  is  a  fore-and-aft  schooner 
of  380  tons  register ;  her  length  is  145  feet  over  all ;  beam 
26  feet;  depth  of  hold  12  feet.  She  drew  9|  feet  with  400 
tons  of  wheat  in  her,  and  has  beaten  many  vessels  from 
Quebec  by  two  and  three  weeks.  The  Dean  Richmond  is 
built  entirely  of  oak,  except  the  decks,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
new  centre-board,  which  in  deep  water  gives  her  a  draught  of 
18  feet.  She  has  immense  spars  for  her  size,  and  altogether 
has  a  very  rakish  appearance.  At  present  she  is  the  largest 
vessel  which  can  come  through  the  canals  ;  but  by  a  moderate 
outlay  upon  them  we  are  given  to  understand  ships  of  800  to 
1,000  tons  could  easily  be  admitted." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over -rate  the  importance  of 
this  communication.  The  four  great  points  in  a  further 
supply  of  food  to  the  people,  appear  now  to  be  all  fully 
provided.  An  immense  depot  to  draw  from — a  great 
saving  of  time  in  the  transfer — a  proportionate  eco- 
nomy in  the  carriage — and  an  improved  condition  in 
the  article  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  these 
facts.  They  are  fully  established  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Dean  Richmond.  It  is  only  a  question,  indeed,  whe- 
ther this  performance  may  not  be  even  yet  further 
improved  upon.  If  not,  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  new  era  in  the  conduct  of  the  corn  trade  of 
the  world]  and  as  such  avc  call  to  it  the  best  attention 
of  our  readers.  With  a  pardonable  egotism  we  may 
repeat,  that  an  announcement  in  other  quarters  so 
startling  has  not  come  on  us  either  unawares  or 
unexpected.  We  shall  of  course  return  again  to  the 
consideration  of  so  vital  a  topic  to  us  all.  In  the 
interim ,  we  may  add  the  following  deduction  from  the 
Times  of  Saturday  : — 

"  All  this  means  nothing  less  than  a  great  revolution  in  the 
grain  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  far  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  houses.  Let  any  one  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  to  a 
map  of  North  America,  and  let  him  mark  the  position  of  Chicago 
as  an  entrepot  for  the  grain  States.  It  lies  in  their  very  heart,  and 
from  this  town  to  Liverpool  the  traffic  can  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  undersell  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  force  it  to  reduce  its 
freights.  From  Lake  Michigan  into  Lake  Huron,  from  Lake 
Huron  iuto  Lake  Erie  it  is  an  open  navigation.  At  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Erie  we  come  upon  the  Welland  Canal — 
this  canal  is  but  short — through  which  a  ship  passes  into  Lake 
Ontario,  and  from  that  point  her  run  is  free  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  iuto  the  Atlantic  and  to  a  British  port.  Were 
Detroit  or  some  other  port  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie 
chosen  as  the  point  of  departure,  in  place  of  Chicago,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  would  be  a  gaia  of  ten  days  upon 
the  run.  The  distance  between  the  tAO  points  is  inconsi- 
derable by  land,  but  by  water  there  is  a  necessity  for  circum- 
uavigatiug  the  whole  peninsular  of  Michigan.  Of  the  objec- 
tions to  this  suggestion  we  are  unaware ;  they  can  only  be 
propounded  by  local  experience.  The  position,  however,  of 
Chicago,  is  favourable  enough  to  enable  it  to  drive  all  com- 
petitors out  of  the  field,  even  if  no  better  can  be  chosen.  This 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  trade  is  one  which  we  re- 
gard with  peculiar  satisfaction  ;  for,  as  one  of  its  collateral 
consequences,  it  will  help  our  Canadian  fellow-subjects  to 
carry  out  their  project  of  a  well-organized  communication  (by 
steamer)  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
backed  as  it  is  by  that  magnificent  series  of  inland  seas,  ought 
to  be  the  high  road  from  Europe  into  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Whatever  lies  in  our  power  to  arrive  at 
so  desirable  a  conclusion,  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest 
and  patriotism,  of  affection  and  policy,  to  perform.  The  log- 
book of  the  Dean  Richmond  will,  we  trust,  prove  a  notable 
addition  to  the  records  of  the  Canadas." 


THE  TRADE  OF  CHICAGO  IN  1856. 

Sir, — In  the  last  Express  you  noticed  the  grain  exports 
of  Chicago  for  1854,  with  some  excellent  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Mail  (furnished  by  Messrs. 
Richmond  and  Pierce,  large  shipowners,  of  Chicago),  as 
well  as  from  the  Times,  on  the  direct  trade  between  the 
Great  West  and  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  Dean  Rich- 
mond was  the  pioneer. 

The  state  of  the  trade  for  the  present  year,  to  September 
3,  may  interest  your  readers. 

Grain. — Great  as  the  exports  of  grain  were  last  season, 
they  will  be  nearly  3,000,000  qrs.  this;  the  excess  to 
September  3  being  203,000  qrs.  of  corn,  and  137,000  qrs.  of 
wheat.  Shipments :  1854, 1,715,800  qrs.  •,  1855,  2,200,000 ; 
1856,  about  3,000,000  qrs. 

Hogs.— Receipts  in  1855  302,000  qrs.  (being  double 
those  of  1 853),  of  which  half  were  sent  dressed  to  New 
York,  Albany,  Boston,  &c.,  to  be  packed  at  those  cities  or 
for  consumption.  When  frozen,  they  keep  six  or  eight 
weeks,  but  if  there  be  any  detention  bj'  railroad  in  the 
spring,  great  losses  occur.  Many  hogs  sent  alive  to  New 
York  were  frozen  in  the  cars.  The  number  for  this  season 
will  be  from  400,000  to  450,000. 

Beef. — 28,972  cattle  were  packed  in  1855,  averaging 
5721bs.    A  great  number  was  sent  east  by  rail  and  steam. 

Timber. — The  imports  this  season  ^nll  be,  in  tons,  about 
1,000,000  ;  exceeding  any  port  in  the  States,  and  equalling 
Quebec.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  come  from  the 
Canadas;  some  from  the  Ottawa,  and  from  the  Three 
Rivers  below  Montreal :  sent  by  canal  and  rail  through 
the  western  States  and  down  the  Mississipi. 

The  prices  of  grahi  on  September  3,  free  on  board,  were 
for  Indian  corn  16s.,  white  wheat  45s.,  red  winter  do.  40s., 
and  spring  do.  35s.;  with  freights  to  Liverpool  10s.,  or 
Cork  and  a  market  lis.  to  12s.  per  4801bs. 

Chicago  bankers  will  not  do  any  corn  or  provision  bills 
on  English  houses,  so  that  bankers'  credits  are  indispen- 
sable. Branches  of  British  or  Canadian  banks,  for  British 
and  colonial  interests,  are  required.  Rates  of  interest  on 
bills  on  New  York,  with  BL.  at  30  to  40  DD.,  10  per  cent. ; 
out-door  rates  on  local  paper  are  18  to  36  per  cent. 

For  the  provision  trade  the  Canadian  Steam  Company 
should  arrange  for  a  bi-weekly  line  of  propellers  to  Mont- 
real (at  present  they  run  to  Ogdensbury,  only  140  miles 
distant),  and  give  bills  of  lading  all  through.  The  London 
and  Montreal  Steam  Company  should  do  the  same. 

A  ship  canal  from  the  Ottowa  to  Lake  Huron  would 
shorten  the  distance  from  tidal  water  to  lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  one-half. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Young,  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  on  the 
present  mail  arrangements  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  so  injurious  as  at  present 
carried  out  to  Canadian  interests. 


Excuse  this  lono;  letter  from 


Dublin,  Se2)t.  30. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Kern.aghan. 
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There     are     few     things     more     essential    to,     or 
more    intimately    connected    with,    the    comfort    and 
well-being     of    the     agriculturist,     than     having    his 
homestead  good,  well  arranged,    and  suitably  adapted 
to    the    peculiarities  of    his     farm.      Drainage — but 
not    the    drive-all-before-you    system     of,    in     every 
case  and  under  all  circumstances,  4  feet  deep  and  33 
feet  apart,    a   system   very  convenient,    a  good  thing, 
quite  a  bon-bon  for  gentlemen  yclept  Government  inspec- 
tors, who  find  it  necessary  once  or  twice  a  year  to  take 
a  tour  into  the  country,  recruiting  at  the  same  time  both 
health  and  purse,    the  while  regaling  on  the  best  cheer 
titled  wealth  (who  is  weak  enough  to  be  gulled  by  a 
smooth  tongue  and  specious  flattery)  can  offer  them — 
drainage,   we  say  (but  not  such  as  is  generally  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen),   is  the 
foundation  on  which  must  rest  all  good  and  profitable 
husbandry.  But  it  does  not  avail  much  investing  capital  in 
raising  superior  crops  if  the  homestall  be  inadequate  to 
render  their  consumption  a  matter  of  profit.     It  is  a 
fact,  and  needs  no  repetition  here,  that  animals,  when 
exposed  to  cold,  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food 
to  keep  their  systems  in  healthy  action  than  others  not 
so  exposed.      On  the  other  hand,  cattle  confined  in  a 
close  and  vitiated  atmosphere  are  found  rarely,  or  never, 
long  to  enjoy  good  health.     Hence  arises  the  necessity 
that  sheds,  boxes,  or  houses  must  not  only^be  warm, 
but  the  cattle  must  have  a  supply  of  pure  air — the  houses 
must  be  well  ventilated.     If,  then,  the  farmer  lays  out 
his  capital  in  thorough  drainage,  artificial  manures,  and 
improved  culture,  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  grow  "  two 
blades  of  grass,"  or  twenty  tons  of  roots,  where  one  or 
none  grew  before,  surely  it  is  only  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  to  erect  him  buildings  where  he  can  profitably 
consume  his  roots   and  live  in  comfort  himself.     For 
some  time  back  the  demand  for  and  increased  value  of 
farm  produce  has  been  great  ;    leading  to  the  assump- 
tion that  farmers'   profits   have  been  cent,   per   cent. 
Consequently,   the  biddings  for    holdings    have    been 
spirited  ;   and  iu  some  parts  of  the  country,  farms  with 
the  most  wretched  homesteads  have  let  at,  indeed,   war 
prices.     But  we  feel  assured  that,  should  ever  farming 
get  to  discount,  and  with  wheat  at  403.   a   quarter,   in- 
creasing intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmers 
will  render  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  the  letting  of 
farms  where  the  buildings  are  not  suitably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  times.     Taking  the  country  generally, 
it  is  evident  that  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  has  not 
progressed  with  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  notice- 
able in  other  departments  of  agriculture.     Witness  Tip- 
tree  Hall,  where  a  visitor  from  the  North,  after  lauding 
the  many  scientific  improvements  brought  about  by  the 
spirited  proprietor,  goes  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
to  note  the  "  indifferent  condition  of  the  farm  build, 
ings." 

Their  first  erection  is  ground  (as  far  as  cost  is  con- 
cerned) on  which  the  tenant  ought  to  stand  neutral, 
but  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  judgment  and  skill 


of  the  proprietor,  his  agent,  architect,  and  tenant,  in  the 
way  of  planning,  laying  out,  and  constructing.  And 
here  we  would  urge  on  proprietors  the  ample  necessity 
fortheemployment,inall  large  buildings,  of  an  architect, 
or  some  other  person  conversant  with  the  minutirc  and 
detail  of  builders'  work.  False  economy  in  this  may 
issues  in  very  disastrous  results.  In  reasoning  thus,  we 
do  not  wish  to  imply  the  necessity  for  the  total  giving 
up  of  the  works  to  the  care  of  the  architect,  in  such  a  way 
that  he  "  may  scorn  advice  and  despise  control."  None 
can  be  so  well  qualified  as  the  tenant  and  practical  agent 
to  know  what  is  the  best  plan  for  their  farm,  and  to 
them  should  be  intrusted  the  laying  out  and  sketching 
for  the  same.  We  only  advise  an  architect,  or  other 
competent  person,  to  see  the  work  performed  in  proper 
manner.  We  have  read  the  speeches  of  gentlemen's 
agents,  boasting  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  they 
went  to  work  on  their  master's  estates,  erecting  suites 
of  buildings  on  farms  of  800  and  1,000  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  £6,000  to  £7,000;  an  evidence,  certainly,  of  the 
wealth  and  credulity  of  the  "  Squire,"  and  also  afford- 
ing a  fair  glimpse  of  their  own  peculiar  taste;  but,  we 
would  say,  a  very  reckless  waste  of  that  very  useful  and 
potent  article — cash  !  For  a  sum  considerably  below 
the  half  of  the  afore-mentioned,  buildings  for  such  an 
extent  of  holding  could  be  erected,  replete  with  every 
modern  appliance  and  convenience  that  the  most  go- 
ahead  farmer  could  wish  for. 

On  some  estates,  a  great  backwardness  in  the  way  of 
providing  the  necessary  accommodation  is  observable  ; 
and  in  these  days  of  speculation,  with  "  limited  liability," 
want  of  the  ' '  ready"  can  never  be  an  excuse.  We  are,  in- 
deed, reminded  of  "  much  cry  and  little  wool"  when  we 
read  the  after-dinner  speeches  of  gentlemen  owning  such 
estates.  They  remind  the  audience  in  general,  and  the 
farmer  in  particular,  that  the  times  renders  it  necessary 
his  progress  should  be  on,  on — forward,  forward  !  They 
hold  forth  with  no  little  volubility  on  the  benefits  in 
store  for  those  who  combine  practice  with  science,  and, 
like  Sir  W.  Scott's  Laird  of  Killancureit,  come  out 
strong  on  ''top-dressing  and  bottom-dressing."  But 
follow  us  over  their  estates,  view  the  ruinous  condition 
and  utter  insufficiency  of  their  standings  ;  the  stables 
and  cow-houses  without  ventilation,  excepting  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  hand  of  time  and  wear-and-tear  of  the 
elements ;  the  very  strength  and  essence  of  their  folds 
running  to  waste  into  the  horse-pond,  or  over  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  highway,  emitting  effluvia  the  reverse  of 
agreeable  to  the  nasal  organs  of  the  by- passers.  Look 
on  this,  and  look  on  that,  and  we  will  require  little 
stretch  of  imagination  to  think  they  give  the  note  of 
encouragement  in  much  the  same  strain  as  they  would 
give  the  cheering  "Hark  forward  !  away!"  to  their 
lagging  hounds  in  the  midst  of  a  crack  cover.  But  we 
must  break  off  our  unconnected  jottings,  and  give  birth 
to  our  ideas  on  the  essentials  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  a  good  modern  homestead. 
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Amongst  the  very  gravest  of  our  difficulties  is  the 
choice  of  a  subject.  The  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
orator  alike  recognize  its  importance.  Provide  hut  a 
congenial  theme,  and  half  the  work  is  accomplished. 
Necessary  as  this  may  be  to  the  success  of  any  one,  to 
none  is  it  more  so  than  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  has  "  something  to  say."  Year  after  year,  as  the 
season  comes  round,  has  he  to  meet  his  constituents 
with  something  fresh  and  palatable.  Although  little, 
perhaps,  his  own  practice  in  Bucolics,  as  a  County  Mem- 
ber he  feels  that  he  must  talk  agi'iculture;  skilfully  as- 
sociating what  the  farmers  may  have  done  for  them- 
selves with  what  he  has  been  doing  for  them  elsewhere. 
The  difficulty  here  is  but  too  often  manifest.  What  can 
be  chosen  to  dilate  on?  What  practical  point  is  there 
he  dare  touch  on  ?  Or,  has  he  been  really  doing  anything 
during  the  last  Session  in  his  chartered  character  as  the 
champion  of  the  rural  interests  ?  His  great  want  is  a 
text-word.  Once  so  pi'ovided,  he  runs  on  smoothly 
enough  ;  while  without  it  he  flounders  on  through  un- 
meaning inanities,  or  yet  more  pitiful  pleasantries. 

Since  the  day  when  Protection  fell,  never  has  the 
County  Member  been  so  well  armed  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  especial  Society  as  during  this  present 
autumn.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  subject  is  neverfor  a 
momentexperienced.  He  has  one  ready  athand  that  can- 
not fail  to  show  him  in  the  best  light.  He  has  been  man- 
fully doing  his  duty  as  the  representative  of  an  agricul- 
tural community.  He  has  opposed  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  directly  bearing  upon  them ;  and  what  is 
more,  his  opposition  has  been  successful.  He  comes,  in 
all  the  flush  of  victory,  to  tell  his  friends  what  he  has 
done ;  and  to  receive  in  return  their  cheers  and  gratu- 
lations.  He  may  have  lost  the  duty  on  corn  ;  he  may 
have  kept  the  duty  on  malt ;  but  he  has  stayed  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  he  feels  that 
he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

The  loss  of  this  Statistics  Bill  would  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  a  very  great  triumph.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
can  gather,  it  is  one  much  more  appreciated  by  the 
champion  himself  than  by  those  he  has  been  fighting 
for.  It  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon,  during  the 
progress  of  the  late  meetings,  to  see  the  member  cor- 
rected by  one  of  his  supporters.  The  former  begins  with 
an  lo  trinmphe  speech  from  the  cross-table,  more  or  less 
directly  implying  these  statistics  to  be  all  that  is  terrible 
and  impossible.  Later  in  the  same  evening  the  tenant- 
farmer  has  confessed  that  he  saw  nothing  so  very 
dreadful  about  them,  after  all ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the 
sooner  he  got  them  the  better.  Thus  at  the  Radnor 
meeting,  while  no  less  a  man  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  associated  the  question  with  all  sorts  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  Mr.  Smithies,  a  large  farmer, 
did  not  appear  to  think  there  was  either  any  great 
difficulty  or  danger  about  the  matter.     At  Northamp- 


ton, again,  though  Mr.  Stafford  laboured  hard  to  show 
such  information  could  be  of  little  use,  Messrs.  Beard 
and  Beasley  both  argued  that  we  ought  to  have  it.  At 
Woburn,  Colonel  Gilpin,  after  dwelling  on  his  own 
vote  against  the  Bill,  read  a  letter  from  a  Scotch 
farmer,  strongly  advocating  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system.  Mr.  Mace,  at  Staplehurst,  thinks  the  mea- 
sure calculated  to  benefit  the  farmer ;  and  Mr. 
Pritchard,  at  Bridgnorth,  acknowledges  its  value  and 
importance.  Against  these,  we  have  a  rather  stormy 
demonstration  at  Worcester,  and  a  similar  feeling, 
without  much  argument  to  support  it,  at  Ongar.  It 
must  still  be  remembered  that  the  farmers  have  not 
often  the  same  opportunity  for  expressing  themselves, 
or  are  not  so  fully  reported  as  their  representatives. 
But  so  far,  we  repeat,  as  we  can  take  the  tone  of  these 
meetings,  a  great  deal  more  fuss  appears  to  be  made 
over  the  business  by  those  in  the  House  than  by  those 
out  of  it. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  extract  and  arrange 
what  has  lately  been  said  on  the  subject.  Although  its 
further  consideration  has  not  elicited  anything  very 
novel,  the  opportunity  of  thus  comparing  one  opinion 
with  another  may  be  both  interesting  and  useful.  Our 
readers  may  now  do  this  for  themselves  from  what 
we  furnish  In  our  pages.  In  fact  this  record 
may  be  a  convenient  mode  of  reference  hereafter ; 
as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  question  will 
be  re-introduced  in  the  next  session.  That  it  will 
eventually  be  carried  out  is  even  now  almost  as  strong 
a  certainty.  It  is,  after  all,  the  machinery  only  that  is 
objected  to.  Of  the  many  honourable  members 
who  declaimed  on  what  they  had  done  against  the 
Statistics  Bill,  there  was  scarcely  one  dare  dispute  the 
value  and  necessity  of  such  returns  if  but  properly 
obtained.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  says  "it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  know  the  breadth  of  land  sown." 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  "the  principle  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  is  in  itself  good."  Lord  Charles  Russell,  that 
"no  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  such  information 
to  farmers."  Sir  John  Pakington  considers  that  "it 
is  most  desirable  to  obtain  these  Statistics,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  themselves."  Lord 
Elmley  is  "favourable  to  the  principle."  Sir  T.  Win- 
nington  "thinks  they  should  be  tried."  Mr.  Biddulph, 
that  "  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  grown  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  farmers."  In  Mr.  Blakemore's 
opinion  "  these  statistics  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  community,  and  to  no  one  more 
so  than  the  agriculturist."  The  Honourable  Robert 
Clive  admits  "  great  good  might  result  if  the  principle 
could  be  carried  out."  Mr.  Stafford,  that  "  the 
fai'mers  would  readily  respond  to  a  measure  not 
inquisitorial  and  compulsory."  Major  Beresford, 
that     "  if   a   true    system  could  be   ostublished,   the 
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greatest  gainers  by  it  would  be  the  agriculturists." 
Mr.  Holland  feels  that  "  were  the  system  once 
adopted,  the  farmers  would  find  it  so  beneficial  as  to 
gladly  contribute  the  information."  Mr.  Alcock 
"  thought  the  farmers  were  imder  a  sort  of  moral 
obligation  to  furnish  the  information,"  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  "  could  not  understand  how  anything  like  a 
bug-bear  could  have  been  started  about  the  subject." 
Sir  JJ.  Filmer  "  thought  it  was  perfectly  right  that 
agricultural  statistics  should  take  place."  Lord  New- 
port "  entirely  approves  of  the  principle."  Even  Mr. 
Drummond  "  is  willing  to  tell  anybody  who  wants  to 
know  how  many  acres  of  corn  he  grows;"  while  Sir 
John  Trollope  "  does  not  see  that  there  can  be  the  least 
objection  to  tell  the  number  of  acres  under  crop." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  of  last  session  was 
indifferently  conducted.  As  we  at  once  pointed  out, 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Lords'  Committee  W'as  pal- 
pably defective.  They  scarcely  called  a  farmer  before 
them.  The  most  of  this  omission  has  been  made  by 
Sic  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  address  to  his  Hertfordshire 
constituents,  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  argumen- 
tative of  anything  that  has  lately  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  fancy,  indeed,  that  it  has  in  a  great  degree 
given  the  cue  to  many  who  have  followed  him. 
One  honourable  baronet  ingenuously  admitted  that 
he  had  formed  his  opinion,  not  from  the  Bill 
itself,  but  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech  upon  it. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  confess  that  we 
have  great  hopes  that  the  next  time  of  "  asking"  will 
be  more  graciously  received.  After  the  failure  the  Lords 
made  of  the  mattei",  let  those  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mons take  the  business  into  their  own  hands.  Let 
them  have  another  committee  appointed,  and  then, 
above  all,  let  them  have  the  farmers  before  them. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  standard  information 
on  agricultural  matters  has  been  thus  elicited,  while  it 
is  by  this  means  only  that  we  can  proceed  with  any 
safety  or  satisfaction  to  the  attainment  of  that  object 
which  is  so  desirable  and  so  necessary. 

We  have  consistently,  and  always  with  the  intere.-t 
of  the  farmer  as  the  first  to  be  considered,  used 
our  endeavours  to  secure  such  intelligence.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  we  also  give  this  month  the 
estimates  we  have  received  in  answer  to  our  numerous 
inquiries  on  the  late  harvest.  We  will  only  repent 
that  these  have  been  furnished  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  can 
consequently  be  well  left  to  tell  their  own  story.  In 
some  instances  it  will  be  observed  that  we  publish 
more  than  one  report  from  the  same  district,  although 
these  agree  very  much  in  the  general  conclusions 
arrived  at. 


AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS: 

OPINIONS  OFFERED  ON  THEIR  PROPOSED 
COLLECTION.  AT  THE  RECENT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETINGS. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  which  is  ob^-ious  with  regard 
to  agricultural  statistics.  For  the  most  part  a  government 
is  ahle  to  collect  statistics  without  any  express  agency  or 


expenditure.  It  is  done  almost  always  indirectly.  You 
impose  a  duty  upon  sugar  or  tea ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  the 
amounts  imported,  you  asccrtnin  what  is  paid  for  duty. 
Thus  without  any  additional  expense  you  are  able  to  get  at 
the  ]irociso  quantity.  This  remark  applies  to  a  very  large 
class  of  subjects.  Take  malt,  whioli  is  an  agricultural  pro- 
duct ;  by  taldiig  the  duty  paid  upon  mnlt,  you  ascertain  at 
the  end  of  the  year  how  many  bushels  havo  been  consumed. 
So  with  a  large  class  of  statistics.  It  has  been  said  tliat  it 
wovdd  he  very  desirable  for  many  purposes,  timt  the  precise 
quantity  of  agricultural  jiroduco  grown  annually  should  be 
known.  It  is  imjiortant  in  order  to  provout  people  indulg- 
ing in  injudicious  and  losing  speculations  upon  corn,  by 
]iroventing  jiersons  buying  at  a  ]irice  which  they  would 
know  could  not  be  warranted,  if  it  were  kno^^^l  what  the 
lirecise  quantity  of  corn  in  tlio  country  was.  That  which 
])rovents  such  speculation  is  always  economical.  'With  re- 
gard to  knowing  the  breadth  of  land  which  farmers  may 
sow,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  this  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  if  we  could  by  this  means  have  an 
accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  produced.  But 
it  sceuis  to  mo  there  would  not  be  much  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  interest  by  this.  We  all  know  how  often  those 
\\'ho  are  well  able  to  form  an  opinion,  are  misled  ^nth  re- 
ference to  the  future  price  of  corn,  consols,  &e.  I  confess  I 
do  not  share  tlie  fear  of  those  who  believe  that  to  ascertain 
these  statistics  will  enable  the  government  to  impose  a  tax 
or  the  landlord  to  raise  his  rent.  I  can  only  regard  such 
notions  as  exceedingly  chimerical.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  information  is  wanted  by  either  government  or  land- 
lord, or  that  either  are  so  ill-infonned  that  they  would  de- 
rive much  additional  information  from  agvicnltin-al  statis- 
tics. My  oljection  arises  in  a  different  direction,  inasmuch 
as  you  must  have  a  new  agency  to  obtain  these  statistics, 
you  must  incur  a  considerable  expense,  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  incurred  in  no  other  instance  for  a  purely 
statistical  purpose,  except  for  taking  the  census ;  but  num- 
liering  the  population  is  of  much  importance,  and  answers 
many  important  ends.  This  process  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense— as  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  something 
like  £200,000  on  the  last  occasion.  The  expense  and  trou- 
ble are  so  great,  that  it  is  only  incuiTcd  once  in  ten  years. 
With  regard,  therefore,  to  agricultural  statistics,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  v\'hether  the  focts  we  shall  obtain  will  le  accix- 
rate,  or  whether  we  .shall  he  able  to  ascertain,  from  knowing 
the  breadth  of  land  imder  cidtivation,  what  the  produce 
vdll  bo.  As  I  have  said,  the  expense  will  be  considerable, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  the  result  will  enable  us  to  form  that 
accurate  opinion  that  would  justify  me  in  recommending 
the  system.  —  Sir  G.  Cornewai.l  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in  Radnorshire. 

There  has  been  one  charge  brought  against  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  farmer,  on  which  ho  would  now  speak, 
and  with  their  permission  refute.  During  the  last  session 
of  parliament  a  bill  had  been  brought  forward  for  the  avowed 
object  of  obtaining  a  correct  system  of  agricidtural  statis- 
tics. To  that  bill  the  farmers  of  this  country  were,  as  a 
bodj%  opposed,  and  he  thought  rightly  opposed.  They  were 
not,  however,  opposed  to  the  spread  of  intelligence,  or  to  a 
good,  judicious,  and  conciliatory  .system  of  agricultural 
statistics  ;  but  they  were  opposecl  to  that  particular  bill,  as 
it"  employed  the  most  odious  machinery  to  defeat  its  own 
object.  That  bill  had  been  founded  on  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  person  would  have 
thought  that  when  that  coimnittee  was  legislating  on  a  mat- 
ter which  concerned  the  tenant  farmers  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men  in  the  country,  they  would  have  made  tenant 
farmers  their  principal  witnesses.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case,  for  out  of  19  -witnesses  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee, there  were  only  five  who  were  at  all  practically 
acquainted  vdih  agriculture,  and  out  of  those  five  there  was 
not  one  in  the  posititju  of  a  tenant  farmer,  or  who  could  be 
called  a  representative  of  the  class.  A  great  number  of 
government  officials,  however,  had  been  examined,  and  fore- 
most among  them  were  four  poor-law  inspectors.  Naturally 
enough,  these  gentlemen — on  the  same  principle  that  the 
b'ather-seller  in  the  besieged  town  said  that  for  the  fortifi- 
r  ;*^ions  there  was  nothing  like  leather— stated  that,  for  a 
j  ipular  and  conciliatory  .system  of  agricultural  statistics, 
there  was  nothing  like  the  machinery  of  the  poor-law  com 
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mission.  The  committee,  and  the  government  too,  adopted 
that  recommendation,  and  it  had  been  accordingly  engrafted 
on  the  bill.  Now,  the  last  person  to  whom  a  farmer  was 
likely  to  connnunicate  the  result  of  his  operations  was  a  man 
in  any  way  connected  witli  the  payment  of  his  rates.  These 
gentlemen  of  the  poor-law  board  had,  it  appeared,  already 
tried  what  they  could  do  in  the  collection  of  such  statistics, 
but  they  found"  they  could  not  get  on  as  well  as  they  wished, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  the  bill  was  made  compulsory, 
obliging  the  farmer,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  make  his 
returns.  They  were  asked  if  the  farmers  would  object  to 
Such  a  measure ;  and  the  answer  they  gave  was,  "  Lord 
bless  you,  no.  It  is  the  very  thing  the  farmers  want — they 
want  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  returns."  The  com- 
mittee was  green  enough  to  believe  them,  and  the  Govern- 
ment green  enough  to  believe  the  committee  ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  to  the  most  impleasant  machinery  was  con- 
joined the  most  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  inspection  into 
a  man's  affairs,  exposing  him  to  the  malice  of  spies  and  in- 
formers. To  that  bill  the  farmers  objected,  not  because 
they  were  fiirmers,  but  because  they  were  Englishmen.  If 
it  had  been  passed,  it  would  have  caused  so  much 
disgust  and  such  a  spirit  of  revolt  that,  instead 
of  advancing  agricultural  statistics,  it  would  have 
thrown  them  back  five-and-twenty  years.  In  private 
he  had  done  his  best  to  frustrate  the  passing  of  that 
bill,  and,  had  it  not  been  withdrawn,  he  would  have  done 
his  best  to  defeat  it  in  public.  The  principle  of  agricultural 
statistics  was,  however,  in  itself  good  ;  and  he  would  take 
upon  him  to  advise  them  that,  as  it  would  scarcely  do  for 
any  one  class  of  the  community  to  appear  opposed  to  that 
spirit  of  knowledge  which  characterised  the  19th  century, 
they  shoidd  give  their  approval  to  a  just  and  conciliatory 
measure,  which  would,  as  in  Belgium,  work  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  same  principle  prevailed  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Highland  Society  collected  the  most  useful  statistics 
from  the  local  associations,  and  they  in  their  turn  from  the 
individual  farmers,  but  all  voluntarily,  and  under  seal  in 
the  strictest  privacy. — Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart., 
M.P.,  at  Hitchin. 

No  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  importance  of  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds  to  farmers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  tliat  that  which  I  covet  most  for  myself  and  my 
friends  is  information.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  at  which  my  nature  revolts,  it 
is  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is 
a  very  old  saying,  that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
That  is  abstract  truth,  but  the  practical  fact  is  that  truth 
lies  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  just  the  attainment  of  that 
golden  mean  which  would  be  so  desirable  in  the  collection  of 
agricultural  statistics.  Whj',  how  important  the}--  must 
be  !  It  was  only  yesterda}^  when  riding  over  this  estate, 
I  heard  a  conversation  which  had  arisen  between  some 
farmers  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  cattle  during  this  autumn, 
and  everything  relating  to  this  point  turned  upon  the  nature 
of  the  turnip  crop;  but  the  very  best-informed  gentleman 
present  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  the  crop  was  good 
or  bad  throughout  England,  and  therefore  they  had  not 
sufficient  data  upon  which  to  form  their  opinion.  If,  then, 
it  is  desirable  in  such  a  case  to  obtain  information  to  enable 
them  to  lay  in  their  autumnal  stock,  how  much  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  have  correct  information  with  respect  to 
corn,  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  which  produces  the 
food  of  man  ?  I  have  said  that  the  whole  of  the  difficulty 
of  this  question  arises  in  its  solution,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  is  so  fitted  to  come  to  an  accurate  solution  as  the 
farmers  themselves?  At  present,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
question  is  somewhat  equivocally  dealt  with.  One  scarcely 
knows  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  world  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Some  are  for  and  some  against  it ;  but  no  one  appears 
very  much  in  earnest  about  it,  for  no  one  puts  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  collect  the  general  opinion.  If  agricul- 
turists were  really  in  earnest,  and  really  desirous  to  cast  off 
the  certain  stigma  under  which  thev  will  labour  as  long  as 
people  are  under  the  impression  that  they  want  to  keep 
back  something,  they  would  collect  the  opinions  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  question,  and  then,  either  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  or  by  means  of  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Home  Secretary,  make  known  their  views  and 
wshes  to  the  Government  of  the  country.    I  say  this 


because  I  am  anxious  that  the  agriculturists  should  as  a 
body  stand  as  well  in  the  social  scale  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do.  They  stand  at  the  present  moment  almost  as 
high  as  any  body  of  men  can,  and  no  human  being  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  them,  or  to  throw  at  them  the  charge 
that  they  profess  what  thej'  do  not  practise ;  and  if  some  are 
a  little  dissatisfied  and  sneer  at  the  agriculturists,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  expose  their  own  ignorance,  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fermers  have  opposed  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics.  Let  them,  then,  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  remove  that  stigma,  and 
then  they  will  occupy  as  high  a  position  as  anj^  industrial 
communitv  in  the  universe. — Lord  Charles  Russell, 
M.P„  at  Woburn. 

As  to  agricultural  statistics,  he  considered  it  most  desir- 
able to  obtain  them,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
culturists themselves.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that 
they  could  be  collected  effectually  without  the  good  will 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers  themselves.  He 
believed  and  hoped  that  some  system  would  be  discovered 
in  England,  not  inquisitorial  in  its  nature,  which  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  farmers  and  arrive  at  the  desired  object. 
— Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Worcester. 

He  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  was  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  agricultural  statistics.  There  were  two 
questions  to  be  considered — first,  would  these  statistics  be 
of  advantage  to  the  farmer?  and,  secondly,  by  what  method 
should  they  be  gathered  ?  Now,  he  asked,  would  they  be 
of  advantage  to  the  farmer  ?  (Cries  of  "Yes"  overwhelmed 
by  shouts  of  "  No,  no,"  and  a  voice  "  The  '  noes'  have  it.") 
The  fact  was,  the  question  must  be  settled  one  way  or 
another.  He  had  been  told  that  the  farmers  had  an  idea 
that  this  was  a  question  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
he  did  not  believe  they  had  any  such  idea.  The  interests 
of  the  two  were  inseparably  woven  together,  though 
certainly  it  was  not  until  lately  that  the  discovery  was  made 
that  our  individual  or  national  prosperity  did  not  depend 
upon  one  man  or  one  nation  "  licking"  the  other.  George 
IV.  used  to  declare  that  France  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
exist  by  the  side  of  France.  It  has  since  been  found  out 
that  the  two  nations  could  subsist  side  by  side,  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  one  would  be  that  of  the  other.  The  same 
antagonism  had  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  landed 
and  manufacturing  interests,  but  it  has  now  been  discovered 
that  the  idea  was  an  absurdity.  Thus,  if  agricultural 
statistics  benefited  the  wholecommunitj',  they  would  benefit 
the  agriculturists  indirectlj^ ;  but  he  was  certain  they  would 
be  of  more  use  even  to  the  farmers  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
population.  AVhen  he  heard  so  many  "  Noes"  uttered,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  them  his  opinion  on  the 
matter. — Lord  Elmley,  at  Worcester. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  great  advantages 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  them  ;  still  he  thought 
they  should  be  tried.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be 
tried  first  in  a  simple  form,  and  be  confined  to  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  what  crop  each  acre  was  planted  with 
throughout  the  countrj^  leaving  for  future  consideration  the 
question  of  stock  and  other  things. — Sir  T.  E.  Winning- 
ton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Worcester. 

The  late  harvest  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being 
one  of  the  finest,  most  abundant,  and  cheapest  thej'  had 
ever  been  blessed  with.  If  they  looked  round  the  country 
and  saw  the  ricks,  they  found  they  were  plentiful  and  large ; 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  man  with  .agricultural 
statistics  or  not  to  say  what  those  ricks  contained. — Mr.  J. 
H,  Foley,  M.P.,  at  Worcester. 

Farmers  might  be  assured  that  some  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  is  grown  in  the  country  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
them  and  to  the  country  at  large.  It  was  impossible,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to  how  far 
such  a  measure  should  extend  ;  but  that  some  such  know- 
ledge as  the  bill  sought  to  obtain  was  necessary,  all  must 
admit. — Mr.  Biddulph,  M.P.,  at  Ledbury. 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Now  it  would  be  a  great  favour  to  his  hon. 
colleagues  and  himself — as  a  measure  for  the  same  object 
would  again  be  brought  into  Parliament— if  they  would 
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give  tln'iii,  on  some  proper  occasion,  their  opinions  and 
advice  on  that  important  subject.  Ho  would  confess  that 
the  bill  which  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  session  was,  to  his  mind,  of  so  objectionable,  inquisi- 
torial, and  obnoxious  a  character,  that,  in  connnon  with 
most  of  the  members  for  agricultural  counties,  without  any 
reference  to  party  or  creed,  he  felt  himself  obliixed  to  give  it 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  bill  thrown  out,  under  a  promise  that  a  more  matured 
and  better-considered  measure  should  be  brought  forward 
on  a  future  occasion.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  niis- 
undcrstood.  He  did  not  wisli  to  shrink  from  the  expression 
of  his  opinion  that  accurate  agricultural  statistics  would  be 
of  the  gi-eatest  importance  to  the  whole  community,  and  not 
of  greater  importance  to  anybody  than  to  the  agricultural 
body  themselves.  But  he  did  think  it  most  monstrous  that 
an  occupier  of  land  to  the  extent  of  three  acres  should  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  how  many  cocks  and  hens 
he  miglit  have,  how  many  eggs  they  might  lay,  how  many 
pigs  he  might  have  in  his  stye,  and  how  many  head  of  cab- 
bage and  mangold  wurzel  he  might  grow,  yet  it  was  a 
positive  fact  that  by  the  schedule  of  that  bill  those  items 
were  required  to  be  returned.  By  all  means  let  there  be 
returns,  but  let  them  be  general— at  the  furthest,  let  them 
be  parochial  or  unional.  Don't  let  them  pry  into  the  indi- 
vidual affairs  of  every  man,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest.  They  might  just  as  well  ask  him  how  many 
bottles  of  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  or  how  many  sovereigns 
he  had  in  his  pocket,  as  to  require  the  poor  agriculturist  to 
make  such  returns  as  those  he  had  alluded  to. — Mr. 
Bl.akemore,  M.P.,  at  Ledbury. 

There  is  a  question  which  interests  us  all,  and  which 
was  discussed  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  come  before  us 
again  in  the  ensuing  one — I  mean  agricultural  statistics. 
Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  saj'  that  I  do  not  admit  the 
principle.  The  principle  may  be  good :  the  difficulty  is  in 
carrying  it  out  so  as  not  to  be  offensive  or  inquisitorial. 
There  is  the  difficulty.  If  the  machinery  could  be  set  to 
work  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  all,  I  believe  great  good 
might  result  from  it.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  difficulty 
is  in  collecting  these  statistics,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  private  affairs.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  to  be  done, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  :  but  I  think  that,  unfortu- 
nately, the  question  cannot  be  settled  in  this  room. — The 
Hon.  R.  W.  Clive,  at  Ludlow. 

He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  done  there  by 
the  Government :  the  police  were  simply  requested  to  ask 
the  different  neighbours  certain  questions,  which  thej'' 
might  answer  or  not ;  and  on  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions were  founded  the  statistics  which  were  sent  to  Par- 
liament. The  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  did  not  object  to 
this  system,  because  there  was  nothing  inquisitorial  and 
compulsory  in  it;  and  he  believed  that,  if  the  Government 
would  bring  in  a  bill  which  should  not  he  inquisitorial  and 
compulsory,  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  would  readily 
respond,  and  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  empire  would 
be  generally  collected — perhaps  not  so  minutely  as  to 
catalogue  every  egg  that  was  laid,  but  sufficiently  accurate 
to  aff'ord  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  all  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  island. 
The  statistics  of  Ireland  were  no  more  guide  to  the  occu- 
piers there,  as  to  the  state  of  the  market,  than  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil.  What  really  would  influence  farmers,  as  well 
as  the  community  at  large,  would  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  to  be  expected  from  foreign  parts  ;  but  of 
this  it  was  impossible  to  have  anything  more  than  vague 
rumours.  The  returns  from  Scotland,  too,  of  agricultural 
statistics,  formed  no  guide  for  the  market,  as  it  was  known 
that  they  referred  only  to  the  crop  of  1 85.5,  and  not  that  of 
1856.  Well,  then,  the  farmers  felt  this— that,  as  a  class, 
they  were  not  more  likely  to  benefit  than  any  other  class 
by  the  provision  of  agricultural  statistics;  and  that,  if  the 
process  were  to  be  compulsory  and  inquisitorial,  if  they 
were  likely  to  be  annoyed  and  harassed  by  its  exaction^, 
they  would  one  and  all  protest  against  it,  and  direct  their 
representatives  to  resist  it  in  every  possible  way. — Mr. 
Stafford,  M,P.,  at  Northampton. 


They  were  now  in  a  state  of  most  blissful  ignorance  -, 
and  if  ignorance  were  bliss,  it  was  folly  to  l)e  wise.  If 
tlicir  legislators  told  them  that  they  must  stand  still,  and 
go  no  further,  why,  they  must  wait ;  but  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  that  it  must  come,  and  that,  ere  long,  tlie 
Legislature  would  come  and  ask  him  how  many  acres  of 
wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  oats  he  cultivated  ;  how  much 
arable  and  how  nnieh  pasture-land  he  held  ;  and  how  many 
head  of  cattle  he  kept.  He  contended  that,  as  it  must 
come,  it  would  be  better  to  meet  the  question  fairly  and 
candidly  •,  and  showed  that  the  hop-growers  suffered  no 
injury  from  being  obliged  to  make  a  return  of  every  pound 
of  hops  they  grew. — Mr.  Bearn,  at  Northampton. 

He  agreed  that  an  inquisitorial  measure  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. But  there  were  certain  points  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  informed — such,  for  instance,  as  the  number  of 
acres  cxdtivated  ;  how  many  in  pasture  ;  how  many  under 
the  plough  ;  how  many  waste.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  knowing  such  things  as  these.  He  remembered  that 
when  the  question  of  the  corn  law  was  introduced,  three 
statements  of  the  corn  production  of  the  country,  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  M'Cidloch,  and  Caird,  differed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7,000,000  quarters  a-ycar  as  to  what  was  the  wheat 
cultivation  of  this  country.  Now,  he  did  not  see  that  any 
mischief  could  arise  out  of  clearing  up  this  mystery  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  useful,  to  dissipate  alarm. — 
Mr.  Beasley,  at  Northampton. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  these  returns  but  to 
show  to  the  world  everything  the  fiirmer  was  doing  ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  every  crop  grown.  If  "  ignorance  was  bliss"  in  this 
respect,"  'twas  "  folly  to  be  wise."  Agriculturists  should 
be  content,  and  let  well  alone ;  and  when  they  went  to 
market,  it  should  be  to  buy  or  sell  at  the  market-price, 
without  making  speculations  as  to  what  quantity  of  any 
particular  article  remained  in  the  country.  A  much  less 
healthy  state  of  things  than  the  present  would  exist  under 
a  system  of  statistics,  which  would  foster  speculation,  and 
unduly  raise  or  depress  the  markets. — Mr,  H.  Hudson,  at 
Worcester. 

When,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the 
Pershore  Union,  he  specially  convened  the  guardians,  by 
request  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  and  submitted  to 
them  the  expediency  of  agricultural  statistics,  only  one 
guardian  voted  in  favour  of  the  plan. — Mr.  F.  Woodward, 
at  Worcester. 

We  have  been  told  there  are  about  18,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  there  are  3| 
millions  of  acres  of  land  under  wheat  cultivation,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  3^  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  will  give  a 
total  yield  of  13  millions  of  quarters.  We  shall  want.,  pos- 
sibly," 5,000,000  quarters  more.  It  has  been  said  that  only 
■2,000,000  or  3,000,000  quarters  will  be  required ;  but, 
taking  my  own  idea  as  the  correct  one,  it  is  important  to 
us,  as  consumers,  to  know  where  the  additional  5,000,000 
quarters  are  to  come  from.  I  learn  that  in  the  north  of 
France  the  harvest  has  been  favourable ;  in  the  middle,  in- 
different ;  and  in  the  south,  bad.  The  average  growth  of 
France  is  25,000,000  quarters;  but  this  year,  they  are 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  short,  of  that  quantity.  They  gene- 
rally send  us  from  five-eighths  of  a  million  to  1,000,000 
quarters,  which  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  from  that 
country  this  year  ;  neither  must  we  look  to  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal for  any  supplies.  Then  we  turn  to  America,  which, 
I  km  told,  has  grown  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  quarters  ; 
and  in  1850  she  only  grew  12,000,000  quarters.  Of  that 
quantity,  possibly  a  million  and  a-half  or  2,000,000  quarters 
will  come  to  this  country ;  and  from  Russia  and  other 
countries  we  may  make  up  the  necessary  supply  :  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  at  all  exceed  the  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  I  don't  anticipate  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  I  do,  however,  anticipate  that  the  farmer  will 
get  living  prices  ;  and  I  don't  believe,  from  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  them,  that  they  would  wish  to  have 
higher  prices.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  farmers  that  prices 
ha"ve  been  as  high  as  they  have.  So  far  for  agricultural 
statistics ;  and  I  believe,  when  we  consider  that  50  years 
ago  there  were  5  acres  of  land  to  every  individual,  that 
now  there  ;ire  onlv  2\  acre;,  and  that  50  years  hence  therg 
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will  not  be  more  than  1  acre  to  each  individual,  \vc  shall 
all  admit  the  great  importance  of  resorting  to  proper  mea- 
sures for  securing  to  the  people  a  due  supply  of  food,  and 
of  making  progressive  improvements  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture.—The  Rev.  E.  F.  Beynon,  in  East  Surrey. 

As  a  large  tenant  farmer,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed 
to  imagine,  a  difHcult  matter  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  landlords  taking  any  advantage  of  the 
information  gained  by  such  statistics,  for  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  for  them  now  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  as 
to  the  quantity  of  com  grown  and  the  number  of  cattle  and 
other  stock  on  their  tenants'  farms,  either  by  personal  in- 
spection or  through  their  agents.  Nor  was  he  afraid  of 
Government  getting  agricultural  statistics  for  the  purpose 
of  taxing  fiirmers ;  he  thought  there  was  far  more  likelihood 
of  the  Government  taxing  them  first  in  order  to  get  inci- 
dentall}',  as  in  the  case  of  malt  and  other  articles,  the  re- 
quired statistics. — Mr.  Smythies,  in  Radnorshire. 

My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  was  pretty  well  formed  ; 
but,  although  I  think  dictation  b}'  constituencies  to  a  re- 
presentative is  neither  proper  nor  expedient,  I  think  a  re- 
Eresentative  is  bound,  in  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of 
is  constituenc.y  are  wrapped  up  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
ask  their  opinion  upon  it ;  and  I,  therefore,  thought  it 
right  to  put  myself  in  communication  with  four  or  five  of 
the  largest  tenant-farmers  in  Essex,  and  ask  them  distinctly 
their  opinion  with  regard  to  agricultural  statistics.  The 
answers  which  I  received  from  those  men— answers,  let  me 
say,  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  argument,  showing  not  a 
cramped  view  of  the  case,  but  the  opinion  of  men  who  hold 
large  tracts  of  countrj',  and  farm  them  in  the  noblest  man- 
ner— all  agreed  that  the  most  stringent  objections  existed 
to  the  proposed  measure  for  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics.  Now,  I  wish  at  once  to  say  that,  if  a  true  and 
just  system  of  agricultural  statistics  could  be  obtained  and 
published  annually,  without  prying  into  a  man's  private 
affairs,  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  persons  who  would 
derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  such  a  system  would 
be  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  themselves.  The  thing  has 
been  tried  already,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
for,  of  all  the  people  who  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
system  of  agricultural  statistics,  the  Scotch  have  been  most 
successful,  and  no  man  in  this  room  °can  doubt  that  our 
Scotch  farmers  will  look  after  their  own  interests  quite  as 
sharply  as  .any  agriculturist  in  Essex  or  Suffolk  ;  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  I'eap  a  benefit  from 
agricultural  statistics.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  they 
could  be  obtained  in  England  with  more  satisfaction  to  the 
agriculturist,  they  would  probably  bo  advantageous ;  but  if 
in  your  endeavour  to  obtain  them  you  are  obliged  to  enter 
into  all  the  private  affairs  of  a  man,  inquire  what  capital  he 
embarked,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  stock,  what  his 
returns,  and  what  his  exp3ctations — an  investigation  so 
inquisitorial,  and  which  would  not  be  thought  of,  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  profession,  would  not  fail  to  become  a 
most  intolerable  nuisance.  I  now  speak  distinctly  of  the 
measure  which  was  brought  before  us ;  and  looking  at  that 
measure,  independent  of  its  inquisitorial  character,  I  think 
that  the  means  which  it  proposed  to  adopt  to  obtain  agri- 
cultural statistics  were  most  objectionable.  The  object  was 
to  be  effected  solely  thi-ough  the  medium  of  the  poor-law 
guardians.  Now,  if  there  were  any  set  of  men  more  than 
another  to  whom  farmers  would  be  unwilling  to  disclose 
their  private  affairs,  it  is  the  poor-law  guardians.  They  re- 
spect the  poor-law  guardians  when  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust  committed  to  them  ;  but  they 
do  not  want  them  to  come  and  make  an  inquisitorial  inspec- 
tion of  their  private  aftairs.  So  much  for  the  machinery  of 
the  measure.  I  now  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  how  it  came 
to  be  submitted  for  legislation.  It  was  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  took 
evidence  upon  the  subject.  They  examined  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  witnesses,  hardlj'  one  of  whom  was  practically 
acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  above  all,  they 
consulted  the  opinion  of  the  poor-law  inspectors,  who  were 
naturally  desirous  that  their  own  machinery  should  be 
adopted.  If  they  wanted  to  found  a  measure  which  could 
be  useful  to  the  agricultural  interests,  they  should  have  ex- 


amined persons  practically  acquainted  with  farming  opera- 
tions ;  but  it  was  most  unjust  to  found  a  measure  on  the 
opinions  of  men  holding  particular  crotchets,  and  ask  the 
Legislature  to  sanction  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  in  the  House  of  Commons 
every  evening  it  appeared  on  the  paper.  I  should  be  afraid 
to  tell  you  how  often  that  was  ;  but  it  was  put  off  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  till  at  last  it  totally  disap- 
peared. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  again  brought 
before  Parliament.  If  so,  the  Conservative  members  must 
take  care  to  have  it  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which 
would  take  the  opinions  of  practical  agriculturists  upon  it. 
— Major  Beresfori),  M.P.,  at  Castle  Hedingham. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  objected  two  years  ago  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  procure  the  returns ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  agricultural  community  ; 
that  they  would  never  submit,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  submit,  to  it.  Still  he  was  of 
opinion  that  certain  agricultural  statistics  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained, if  got  in  such  a  manner  that  nobody  was  injured; 
and  he  would  give  them  an  instance  or  two  to  show  the 
necessit}^  there  vrasfor  them.  Li  lcU(J,  for  about  six  weeks 
after  harvest,  the  price  of  wheat  was  about  48s.  2d.  to  45s. 
■2d.  After  six  weeks,  and  up  to  November,  it  began  to  im- 
prove a  little,  and  reached  something  above  oOs.,  but  in 
November  the  price  fell  to  50s.  The  fall  in  the  price 
created  a  sort  of  a  panic,  many  of  the  more  necessitous 
farmers  running  to  market  to  get  rid  of  their  grain.  Soon 
after  Christmas  it  appeared  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
coming  on,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everybody.  Why  should 
not  the  farmers  have  known  of  tliat  ?  Why  were  they  not 
on  their  guard  against  being  obliged  to  sell  their  produce 
at  a  low  price  ?  What  happened  ?  Why,  in  the  month 
of  January,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  above  100s.,  and 
he  himself  sold  200  bags  at  nearly  that  price.  Thus  every 
person  who  sold  his  wheat  before  Christmas  sold  it  at  half 
the  price  he  might  have  got  for  it.  Now,  with  accurate 
statistics,  a  calamity  like  that — for  it  was  a  calamity  to 
them  —  could  not  have  happened.  The  same  un- 
certainty existed  with  regard  to  stock. — Mr.  Curtler,  at 
Worcester, 

Legislation  on  this  subject  had  been  a  failure,  because  the 
basis  acted  upon  was  absurd  and  vexatious ;  but  the}-  would 
have  agricultural  statistics,  have  them  speedily,  and  have 
them  through  she  medium  of  the  farmers  themselves.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  good  reason  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
just  stated.  (This  was  a  circular  from  the  office  of  the 
Mark  lane  Express,  for  a  return  of  the  grain,  turnip,  swede, 
and  mangold  crops.  He  was  of  opinion  that  when  once 
the  system  was  adopted,  the  farmers  would  feel  it  so  bene- 
fici.al  that  thej'  would  bo  glad  to  contribute  the  information. 
— Mr.  Holland,  at  Worcester. 

He  would  frankly  state  that  if  he  were  asked  iu  a  proper 
manner,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  give  the  Government 
any  statistics  which  might  be  thought  advantageous  to  the 
country ;  but  it  was  neither  desirable  nor  proper  to  put  a 
legal  compulsion  upon  the  farmer  in  order  to  Ibrce  from 
him  anything  which  he  did  not  deem  desirable  to  supply. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  resist  anything  like 
legal  compulsion,  he  thought  that  the  farmers  should  con- 
sider themselves  under  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  furnish 
these  statistics ;  and  certainly,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  any  attempt  at  legal  compulsion,  they  should 
freely  and  fairly,  as  was  dene  in  other  countries,  furnish 
tliem.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that,  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  be  forced  in  the  end  to  make  returns  in  a  form 
which  might  be  felt  to  be  odious.  Members  of  Parliament 
were  very  often  told,  after  an  obnoxious  measure  had  passed, 
tliat  they  had  not  done  their  duty  ;  but  they  must  remem- 
Ixr,  that  they,  as  constituents,  had  a  duty  to  perform  as 
Well  as  their  representatives;  and  it  was  tlion'  duty  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present  to  spe.ik  out,  and  tell  them  what 
their  opinion  upon  this  question  was,  and  what  oirght  to  be 
done,  for  it  was  impossible  otherwise  properly  to  represent 
their  feelings  in  the  House  of  Commons.— Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.,  at  Epsom. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  humbug  in  the 
matter.  I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  your  while  either  to 
oppose  them  or  adopt  them.    If  anybody  wants  to  know 
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how  many  acies  of  wheat,  or  of  turnips,  or  potatoes  I  grow, 
I'll  tell  him ;  but  as  to  its  being  of  tne  smallest  use  to  any 
living  man,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  People  go  mad, 
and  nations  are  going  mad  after  these  statisties,  and  if  you 
dju't  furnish  them  I  Mill  tell  you  what  will  be  t!ie  conse- 
quence. You  will  have  fellows'sent  round  the  country  to 
take  them,  and  then  you  will  liave  to  pay  for  them  pretty 
smartly.  That  is  the  point  about  this  agitation  which  I  dis- 
like. I  tliiuk  the  odds  are  that  the  gentleman  who  will  be 
sent  round  T\ill  be  the  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing,  and 
that  is  a  sort  of  gentleman  who  I  think  is  getting  a  vast 
deal  too  much  employment  already.  I  think  it  is  perf-ctly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  these  agricultural  statistics  will  be  of 
the  smallest  use.  You  cannot  give  the  requisite  informa- 
tion directly  after  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground,  for  I  defy 
anybody  in  the  world  to — and  no  farmer  is  fool  enough  to 
suppose  that  he  can— tell  how  his  crops  will  turn  out  until 
they  are  thrashed.  It  is  therefore  nothing  but  nonsense  to 
pretend  that  any  advantage  whatever  can  arise  to  the  farmer 
from  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics.  —  Mr.  II. 
Drujimond,  M.P.,  at  Epsom. 

He  thought  it  would  never  do  for  the  farmers  to  allow,  if 
they  could  help  it,  any  measure  to  pass  rendering  it  com 
pulsory  upon  them  to  furnish  these  statistics.  It  would  be 
a  great  annoyance  to  have  a  printed  pnper  left  at  their  resi- 
dence every  year,  and  if  they  did  not  till  it  up  to  be  hurried 
oft'  to  a  court  and  subjected  to  a  fine.  The  object  of  these 
statistics  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  so  much  national  as  was 
pretended,  but  partly  to  enable  the  foreign  merchant  and 
speculative  dealer  in  com  to  undersell  the  farmer.  There 
was  some  hardship  in  calling  upon  the  farmers  to  give  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  and  for  that  reason  ho  should  go 
into  the  lobby  most  cordially  M-ith  Mr.  Alcock  to  vote 
against  such  a  measure.  He  did  not  agree  as  to  the  great 
value  of  these  statistics  when  obtained,  for  when  he  looked 
to  the  table  of  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
thought  it  was  loaded  enough  already  with  statistics. — jMr. 
Evelyn,  M.P.,  at  Epsom." 

As  regards  the  iise  of  these  statistics  to  fanners  in  par- 
ticular, 1  have  only  to  say,  that  in  every  business,  trade,  or 
profession,  it  must  always  be  advantageous  to  those  engaged 
in  it  to  know  as  accurately  aspossiUe  tliose  facts  whichmaiuly 
affect  their  interest.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  must, 
of  course,  alwavs  vary  much,  from  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances by  whicK  it  is  influenced  ;  the  amount  of  that  pro- 
duce in  au}'  given  year  is,  however,  the  element  of  greatest 
influence,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  must  alwaj'S  be  best 
for  farmers,  as  for  every  one  else,  to  know  as  soon  and  as 
accurately  as  possible  what  the  year's  harvest  actuallj'  is. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  any  government  which  omits  to 
inform  itself  of  so  gi-eat  a  matter  as  the  probable  supply  of 
food  for  the  nation  is  giiiltv  of  gross  neglect  of  duty.  I 
know  of  no  possible  harm  which  can  ensue  to  fanners  from 
furnishing  such  infonnation,  and  I  do  not  consider  them 
warranted  in  withholding  it,  merely  because  some  of  thein 
may  not  be  able  to  see  of  what  use  it  is  to  be  to  themi5elves 
in  particular.  This  is  but  the  third  year  in  which  these 
statistics  have  been  collected  in  Scotland,  and  already  an 
amount  of  en'or  has  been  dissipated  and  an  extent  of  reliable 
information  obtained,  far  exceeding  what  any  one  would 
have  predicted.  Indeed,  so  important  will  the  infonnation 
soon  be  reckoned  that  I  am  confident  we  shall  verj'  soon 
have  a  bill  armed  with  penalties  for  obtaining  it,  were  any 
considerable  number  of  farmers  to  refuse  to  give  it  volunta- 
rily. The  latter  plan  is  so  economical  and  so  free  from 
irritating  elements  and  so  fitted  to  make  fanners  to  stand 
well  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  commiuiity,  that  I  do 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  landowners  and  tenantry  of  Eng- 
land take  the  lead  in  introducing  some  such  plan  of  collect- 
ing the  statistics  of  agricultm'e  as  has  been  found  to  work 
so  well  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Wilson,  a  tenant  fanner,  of 
Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gilpin, 
M.P.,  read  at  Wobum. 

He  hesitated  not  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  bill  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  statistics,  or  framed  upon  that 
principle,  was  the  very  worst  that  ever  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  such  would  receive 
his  most  determined  resistance.  The  other  portion  of  Great 
Britain  had  made  up  its  mind,  he  didn't  know  why  or 
wherefore,  that  these  agricultural  statistics  were  to  do  them 


a  good  deal  of  good.  He  thought  they  should  have  to  make 
a  composition,  and  have  some  part  or  another  of  the  bill ; 
but  he  would  never  assent  to  that  part  which  sliould  en- 
deavour to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  British  farmer  to 
give  any  items  of  his  individual  and  private  propertj'.  He 
should  most  decidedly  and  energetically  object  to  any 
system  which  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  conipulsion 
or  fines  to  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.— Sir  W.  B.  Smith,  Bart.,  at  Ongar. 

He  had  not  yet  seen  a  bill  on  agricirltural  statistics  which 
satisfied  him.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  consequence  to  the 
wlicile  country  to  know  whatthcy  were  to  di^peiid  uponforthe 
food  of  the  people ;  and  hejthought  it  was  perfectly  riglit  that 
agricultural  statistics  should  take  place.  But  he  took  ob- 
jection to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  -,  and  he  also  thought  they  should  wait  for  the  opinions 
of  their  agricultural  constituents.  He  did  not  like  the  put- 
ting of  a  man  into  his  fields,  appointed  by  wliom  he  knew 
not,  to  see  what  seed  he  put  into  his  ground,  or  what  last 
year's  crop  was ;  in  fact,  it  was  like  putting  a  gendarme 
over  him.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  be  so,  but  it 
was  their  dut}'  to  wait  and  see  what  their  constituencies 
said  on  the  matter.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  averages  of  parishes  being  taken  ;  but  the 
individual  interference  he  had  spoken  of  was  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  he  had  too  much  of  the 
Englishman  about  him  to  submit  to  it  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
If  the  measure  was  fortlie  good  of  the  community  at  large, 
he  would  gladly  support  it,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  the 
liberty  of  the  .subject.  He  cared  not  by  whom  the  agents 
might  be  appointed— whether  by  a  Tory  administration, 
with  Disraeli  at  its  head,  or  a  Whig  Government— he 
should  object  to  it  in  the  form  he  had  mentioned  in  making 
it  imperative  on  them  to  make  the  returns  required.— 
Sir  E.  FiLMEii,  Bart,,  M.P.,  at  Staplehurst. 

Some  fanners  thought  it  woidd  operate  injuriouslj',  while 
others  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  act  beneficially.  For 
himself,  he  could  only  say  he  thought  the  more  information 
they  obtained  upon  any  matter  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  public  the  better. -^Mr.  Mace,  at  Staplehurst. 

Though  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  inqitisitorial 
prying  into  the  private  affi.irs  of  the  agriculturists,  he 
thought  the  measure  a  wholesome  one,  and  calculated  to 
benefit  the  farmer  as  much  as  anybody  else.  He  thought 
the  late  bill  went  a  little  too  far,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  it  provided  for  "  divisional"  instead  of 
"parochial"  returns.  On  the  Government  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  providing  food  for  thepeople,  and  he  trusted 
that  means  would  be  devised  for  putting  them  in  possession 
of  this  necessary  information. — Mr.  Bensox,  at  Bridg- 
north. 

He,  for  one,  most  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  fate  of  the 
bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  was  hastily  conceived  and  ob- 
jectionable in  many  particulars.  In  theabstract,he  entirely  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  agricultural  statistics,  as  he  conceived 
that  the  acquirement  of  statistics  in  any  form  must  be  useful 
in  a  civilized  country  ;  but  he  ventured  to  think  that  the 
information  should  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary,  and  not  a 
compulsory,  mode.  Pie  thought  the  return  should  be  con- 
fined to  large  items,  without  entering  into  smaller  details, 
and  that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  means  of  local 
authority  and  local  arrangements,  made  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  made,  and  from  whom  it  was  intended  to 
collect  information.— Lord  Newport,  M.P.,  at  Bridg- 
north. 

He  agreed  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  agricultural 
statistics,  but  he  despaired  of  their  being  obtained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  compulsory  mode.— Mr.  Pritchaud, 
at  Bridgnorth. 

They  had  no  doubt  heard  a  deal  said  of  late  about  agri- 
cultural statistics,  and  he  could  not  understand  how  anj'- 
thing  like  a  bugbear  should  have  started  about  the  subject 
at  all.  He  considered  that  agricultural  statistics  were  as 
necessary  for  the  community  as  any  other  statistics.  But 
whether  they  might  be  of  the  same  advantage  to  the  State, 
or  whether  they  could  be  rendered  so  accurate  as  to  be  es- 
sential, was  a  question  he  very  much  doubted,  because  the 
mode  of  obtaining  them  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  to  do  it.      He  had  spoken  to  a  great  many 
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farmers,  and  many  luul  no  objection,  but  some  thought  it 
an  inquisitorial  measure,  as  it  would  enable  other  farmers 
to  know  what  tliey  were  farmiiifr.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
rather  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  know  that  his  neigh- 
bour was  growing  five  acres  of  corn  instead  of  three.  There 
were  only  two  persons  who  conld  be  jealous  of  the  opera- 
tions of  such  a  measure,  and  they  were  the  landlord  and 
their  neighbours.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  put  it  to 
tliem  v/hcther  the  landlord  did  not  calculate  the  crops  on 
his  land  which  the  tenant  was  calculating.  He  could  tell 
them  what  had  been  the  crops  on  the  Chatsworth  estate 
for  many  years  past,  and  so  was  it  possible  now  for  their 
neighbours  to  know  what  was  going  on  by  going  over  their 
fields.  As  far  as  he  could  lenrn,  the  farmers  of  this  part 
of  the  country  were  desirous  that  any  measure  connected 
with  agricultural  statistics  should  be  carried  out  upon  some 
principle  that  they  should  not  be  burdened  with  any  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  carrying  it  out.  If  it  could  be  done 
chenply,  and  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  the  farmers, 
they  would  offer  no  objection. — Sir  J.  Paxton,  M.P.,  at 
Bakewell. 

He  believed  the  farmer  disliked  them,  as  he  thought 
they  were  a  pack  of  nonsense  and  humbug,  but  he  supposed 
they  must  have  them.  The  only  thing  they  would  get  was 
the  quantities  in  this  country,  but  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  make  a  bill  to  compel  them  to  return  a  true  account, 
because  if  they  had  four  quarters  and  only  returned  two 
quarters,  how  was  it  possible  to  get  at  the  correct  account? 
— Mr.  JosLiNG,  at  Ongar. 

As  regards  the  bill  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, 1  had  great  pleasi^re  in  presenting  a  large  number  of 
petitions — one,  I  think,  from  this  neighbourhood — in  oppo- 
sition to  its  enactment.  So  far  as  that  measure  was  dis- 
cussed, I  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  it  introduced  a  compulsory 
and  an  inquisitorial  system,  requiring  the  farmers  to  make 
certain  returns,  and  punishing  with  pains  and  penalties  if 
they  made  any  error  in  them  or  omitted  to  make  a  return 
at  all.  Such  a  measure,  I  think,  was  uncalled  for,  and 
would,  I  am  sure,  had  it  been  passed,  have  been  found  most 
unsatisfactory  in  its  workings.  If  the  produce  of  a  man's 
farm  were  required  of  him,  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  a 
rolurn  of  the  number  of  acres  growing  any  particular  crop  ; 
but  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  do  than  to  tell  the 
quantity  it  may  yield.  I  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  than  by  telling  you  what  took  place  the 
other  day  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  A  small  grower 
thrashed  a  bag  of  corn,  and  calculated  from  it  that  he 
•would  have  a  yield  of  twenty  quarters  from  what  he  had 
sown,  but  when  he  thrashed  the  whole  crop  he  had  onlj'  nine 
quarters.  I  give  j'ou  this  as  an  example  of  how  difficult  it 
is  for  a  man  to  calculate  upon  the  return  of  his  crop,  and 
how  much  he  may  be  deceived  in  it.  The  returns  which 
the  farmers  are  required  to  make,  if  they  ai-e  to  be  of  any 
use  for  statistical  purposes,  must  be  made  simultaneously, 
and  at  once  compiled.  If  they  are  to  take  as  long  a  time 
as  the  counting  of  the  people,  namely,  three  years — and 
figures  representing  men  can  be  as  easily  counted  as  those 
representing  quarters  of  corn — or  even  if  they  be  three 
months  in  being  compiled,  they  cannot  possibly  be  of  the 
slightest  practical  use  to  the  agriculturists.  At  the  best 
they  can  only  give  a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  country.  Such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland,  in  which  country  they  are 
collected  by  the  police  ;  and  when  we  get  a  county  police, 
too,  let  them  take  the  returns  in  the  best  way  they  can,  and 
make  their  calculations  accordingly.  They  would  not,  as  I 
said  before,  benefit  you  ;  and  the  only  portion  of  the  people 
which  they  could  at  all  benefit  is  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, to  regulate  by  them  the  balance  of  foreign  exchange  ; 
and  persons  of  that  class,  I  find,  call  for  them  more 
loudly  than  we  do.  But  have  we  not  telegraphs,  railways, 
and  other  facilities  of  communication  ?  and,  above  all,  have 
we  not  demand  and  supply  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn, 
without  having  recourse  to  agricultural  statistics?  The 
whole  system  proposed  is  a  false  one,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
vexatious  to  the  farmer;  and  therefore  I  opposed  it.  Tliere 
cannot  be  the  least  objection  to  tell  the  lunnbcr  of  acres 
under  crop,  and  leave  tlie  persons  making  tlie  inquiry  to 
form  their  calculations  on  those  data.  That,  gentlemen, 
was  one  question  which  affected  your  interests  injuriously. 


It  was  down  on  the  paper  day  after  day  for  discussion, 
but  never  came  on,  as  the  Government,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  beaten  upon  it,  used  to  keep  us  night  after  night 
until  1  or  2  o'clock,  and  then  postpone  it.  At  last,  we  got 
rid  of  it  by  a  side-wind.  We  got  up  one  after  another, 
and  asked  when  it  was  to  be  brought  on  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  by  throwing  in  that  kind  of  quick,  sharp 
fire,  we  got  the  Government  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  I 
was,  I  must  confess,  a  leader  in  that  conspiracy;  and  if  it 
be  again  introduced  in  the  same  shape,  I  shall  give  it 
every  opposition. — Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at 
Grantham, 

The  opinion  of  the  various  authorities  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  collecting  the  information,  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  ma- 
chinery must  be  neither  iuquiaitorial  nor  vexatious  to  the 
farmer.  He  himself  thought  that  if  it  could  be  afforded  them 
iu  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  view  of  the  agriculturists,  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  grown 
in  the  country  at  a  particular  season,  and  therefore  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  existing — that  knowledge  must  be  useful  to 
the  occupier  of  land.  Many  people  had  strouger  apprehen- 
sions against  the  measure  than  were,  perhaps,  necessary  on  the 
one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  thought  that  the  advocates 
for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  expected  rather  too 
much  from  them.  Because,  calculate  what  tliey  might  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  land  in  the  country  sown  with  the  differ- 
ent crops,  they  could  not  calculate  the  seasous — they  could  not 
tell  whether  they  would  have  an  early  spring  or  a  late 
harvest,  and,  above  all,  they  could  not  tell  what  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  who  formed  the  millions  of  the 
countrj',  would  consume.  They  must  remember  a  fact 
which  there  was  too  much  fear  was  being  kept  in  the  back- 
ground— that  upon  the  position  of  the  manufacturers  de- 
pended, to  a  great  extent,  the  consumption  of  corn  in 
England.  If  employment  was  plenty,  and  wages  good,  the 
consumption  by  the  working  classes  would  be  great ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  wages  were  low  and  trade  bad,  nothing- 
like  the  quantity  would  be  consumed.  Those  were  points 
with  respect  to  which  agricultural  statistics  would  give  them 
no  information  whatever.  The  truth  was,  that  by  having 
tliese  statistics,  they  would  be  able  to  give  a  better  guess 
at  the  quantity  of  produce  in  the  countiy  ;  but,  after  all,  it 
would  be  but  a  guess. — Mr.  Norton,  at  Waltham. 

Another  hon.  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Tollemache,  had  said  they 
d^l  not  know  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  this  couutr}^ 
and  people  ought  to  know  whether  they  had  the  quantity  they 
required  for  their  support.  Yes,  they  ought  to  know ;  but 
let  them  know  the  quantity  they  were  likely  to  be  iuuudated 
with  from  abroad — that  was  what  they  wanted  to  know. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  competition  they  should  have 
from  other  countries.  Just  before  this  question  was  agitated 
in  Parliament,  when  the  Poor-law  Inspectors  were  ordered 
to  obtain  returns,  Lord  Ashburton,  writing  to  a  union  in 
one  of  the  returning  counties,  made  use  of  the  argument 
about  our  knowing  how  many  tons  of  cotton  and  so  forth 
came  into  and  went  out  of  the  country,  but  then  he 
went  on  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with  this  sentence : 
"  The  great  corn-dealers  " — those  were  the  people  they  had 
to  be  frightened  at — "  have  long  felt  the  need  of  collecting 
information  for  their  own  guidance."  To  be  sure  they  had, 
but  were  they  (the  farmers)  going  to  be  silly  enough  to  be 
gulled  into  giving  them  the  information  they  required?  That 
was  no  argument  to  show  it  was  for  their  benefit.  These 
matters  had  always  proceeded  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
was  that  board  such  as  they  could  trust?  Mr.  Miluer  Gibson 
was  the  first  who  agitated  the  question  in  1847,  and  now  they 
saw  it  agitated  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  His  bill,  how- 
ever, like  that  of  Mr.  Gibson,  never  went  to  a  second 
reading,  which  he  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
petitions  he  had  been  the  means  of  getting  up  against 
it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  referring  to 
this  subject,  told  his  Welsh  audience,  in  Radnorshire — 
speaking  in  the  true  financial  spirit  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — that  the  information  would  not  be  worth  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it.  But,  more  thau  this,  an  influential  sup- 
porter of  her  Majesty's  Government,  at  the  meeting  which 
Lord  Palmerston  called  of  his  supporters  before  the  debate  on 
the  fall  of  Kars,  when  Lord  Palmerston  said  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  carry  on  the  Government  unless  he 
was  supported  by  his  party,  replied,    "If  joubriug   forward 
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such  bills  as  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Bill  you  cau't  ex- 
pect to  be  supported."  He  knew  this  to  be  true,  because 
he  had  it  from  the  gentleman  himself.  And  Lord  Palmerstou, 
when  he  found  he  was  receiving  blows  from  his  own 
party  as  well  as  from  the  Opposition,  abandoned  the  bill. 
After  expressing  his  regret  that  the  question  of  agricultural 
statistics  was  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  observed  that  a  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  what  had  been  done  abroad  ou  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Leone  Levi  had  stated  before  the  committee 
that  he  knew  no  country  in  Europe  where  statistics  were  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  now  proposed.  He  apprehended,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  would  not  be  again  introduced ;  Govern- 
ment were  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  no  future  attempt  would  be 
made.  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that  the  Western  States 
of  America  could  part  with  more  cora  than  we  could 
take  from  them,  and  it  was  of  no  use  inquiring  what  we 
grew  ourselves  when  we  had  a  country  which  could  pour  in 
18,000,000  of  quarters,  or,  in  fact,  any  quantity  we  might 
want.  Wheat  (he  went  on  to  observe)  was  now  at  a  remune- 
rative price,  and  barley  was  at  a  very  high  price,  but  no  man 
living  could  tell  whether  it  would  be  best  to  sell  now  or  six 
mouths  hence,  even  if  they  had  agricultural  statistics,  because 
these  would  not  furnish  him  with  the  quantity  wanted  for 
other  countries,  or  iuform  him  what  those  countries  could 
supply  to  us.  Until  it  could  be  shown  that  agricultural  sta- 
tistics would  be  a  benefit,  not  to  the  community  at  large,  but 
to  the  farmers  of  England,  he  should  be  slow  to  believe  that 
it  was  to  their  interest  that  their  concerns  should  be  exposed 
to  the  public  in  the  way  proposed. — Mr.  Packe,  M,P.,  at 
Loughborough. 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  of  me  or  any  other  member  that 
I  am  or  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  information.  I  believe  infor- 
mation, and  accurate  information,  to  be  the  only  sound  basis 
of  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  is  opposed  to  such  in- 
formation ;  but  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  statistics  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a  question,  gentlemen,  on 
which  Ministers  have  been  defeated — on  which  Parliament  has 
been  appealed  to  without  being  able  to  solve  the  difficulty.  I 
believe  that  the  minister  of  no  country  in  the  world  has  a  better 
means  of  ascertaining  the  produce  of  the  country  than  the 
minister  of  England.  Remember,  there  is  no  parish  iu  Eng- 
land in  which  the  acreage  is  not  known,  and  even  the  cultiva- 
tion. That  information  exists  in  the  Commutation  of  Tithe 
Acts,  the  awards  under  Enclosuie  Acts,  and  the  maps  of  paro- 
chial assessments.  I  give  no  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  wider  information ;  but  when  it  is  maintained  in  this 
country  that  we  are  absolutely  in  the  dark,  it  wiU  not  be  con- 
sidered by  you  either  irrelevant  or  impertinent  if  I,  as  your  mem- 
ber, remind  you  of  the  existence  of  these  remarkable  means  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that  there  should  be  more  accu- 
rate means.  Suppose  you  had  inspectors,  and  they  furnished 
an  estimate,  is  there  a  man  here  who  does  not  feel  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  deceptive  than  a  return,  for  instance, 
founded  on  the  calculations  of  the  last  harvest  ?  The  only 
deduction  I  draw  is,  that  we  can  only  obtain  general  results  to 
guide  legislation,  and  that  there  exist  in  this  country  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  results  which  are  not  open  to  the 
minister  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  encourage  a  blind  and  bigotted  opposition  to  any  measures 
which  may  be  passed  on  this  subject.  I  only  say  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  statistical  imposture,  and  that  many  returns 
in  reference  to  agriculture  are  made  by  men  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  rural  life.  We  have  a  great  basis,  and  on  that 
we  may  build ;  but  let  us  not  encourage  the  cry — which  is  the 
cry  of  ignorance — that  in  this  country  the  minister  has  no 
means  by  which  he  can  obtain  a  general  estimate  of  the  agri- 
culture of  England.  That,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  the  means,  and  we  can  improve  them.  1  trust  we  will ; 
but  we  cannot  improve  them  without  that  support  which  can- 
not and  which  should  not  be  obtained  unless  the  body  from 
whom  we  ask  it  is  treated  with  that  deference  and  that  courtesy 
which  are  necessary  and  which  they  deserve. — Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  Chesham,  Bucks. 

AVith  respect  to  agricultural  statistics,  I  wish  particularly 
that  you  should  know  my  opinion  upon  that  subject,  as  in  the 
year  it  was  first  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
where  it  originated — I  happened  to  be  president  of  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  was  examined  before  thei"^ 
lordships.  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  them  what  they  might 
ask,  and  what  they  might  not.  I  said  they  might  ask  for 
what  every  farmer  would  give  them — the  number  of  acres  he 
had  iu  different  cultivation,  but  I  warned  them  not  to  go  one 
whit  further ;  for  I  said  "  Directly  you  come  to  ask  for  the 
quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  farmers  have  realized, 
you  interfere  with  the  question  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and,  by  interfering  so,  instead  of  promoting,  you  will  disad- 
vantage agriculture  in  the  greatest  possible  degree."  I  like- 
wise gave  a  similar  answer  as  to  the  statistics  relating  to  ani- 
mals, and  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  collect 
those  statistics,  because  it  would  not  show  the  stock  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  had  throughout  the  year,  but  only  at  the  parti- 
cular time  at  which  the  census  was  taken,  and  so  would  be 
most  unfair  as  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  But, 
gentlemen,  as  you  are  aware,  so  much  antipathy  was  shown  to 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  Bill  that  the  Government  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  proceed  upon  it ;  your  friends,  however,  were 
not  inactive,  and  it  was  determined  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
representing  agricultural  constituencies,  as  the  Lords  had 
taken  their  committee,  and  in  their  witnesses  only  examined 
three  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  that  the  Com- 
mons should  take  their  committee,  and  examine  those  who 
were  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture.  Iu  what  1  stated 
to  the  Lords  I  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  England. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmers'  interest  that  they 
should  have  taken  the  number  of  acres  under  different  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  vast  quantity  of  Russian  wheat  was  sown  last  year 
where  barley  should  have  been,  and,  with  the  bad  apple  crop, 
look  at  the  price  of  barley  ;  therefore  I  think  it  necessary  the 
farmer  should  know  the  annual  acreage  of  wheat.  I  am  very 
anxious  on  this  subject ;  I  wish  particularly  to  know  whether 
those  opinions  I  have  expressed  are  those  which  generally 
exist  among  you.  Believe  me  when  I  say — connected  as  I  am 
with  agriculture,  and  myself  a  very  large  farmer— I  would  do 
nothing  whatever  to  prejudice  the  agricultural  interest, — Mr. 
W.  Miles,  M.P.,  at  Evercreech. 

He  had  no  objection  to  giving  an  outline  of  the  quantity  of 
crops  grown,  but  beyond  this  he  could  not  go,  and  there  was 
no  plan  suggested  for  their  collection  which  was  not  objection- 
able, whether  by  the  poor  law,  the  police,  or  any  other  board. 
Let  the  Government,  if  they  wanted  information — they  must 
understand  that  he  did  not  mean  by  that  to  say  it  would  be- 
nefit the  farmer — establish  an  Agricultural  Board,  presided 
over  by  a  member  of  Parliament — and  employ  not  too  many 
agents — two,  three,  or  four  would  be  enough  throughout  the 
country,  who  could  transmit  the  necessary  papers  to  the  over- 
seers of  each  parish,  and  they  would  find  that  by  this  means 
they  would  obtain  pretty  accurate  returns.  They  must  not 
expect  to  get  statistics  of  pigs,  lambs,  and  geese.  These 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.— Mr.  W.  Chowlek,  at  CoUing- 
ham. 

The  truth  is,  that  many  county  members  fear  to  disoblige 
the  tenant-farmer  towards  the  close  of  a  Parliament,  by 
supporting  a  principle  which  they  know  to  be  sound  and 
useful  to  all,  because  the  tenants  imagine  that  some  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  by  raising  their  rents,_if  they  dis- 
closed the  real  amount  of  grain  grown  on  their  lands.  _  A 
very  slight  consideration  would  have  sho\vn  that  the  object 
of  the  rejected  bill  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  grown  in 
each  parish,  and  not  whether  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Jones. — Lord  Stradbroke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Express. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE 
REVEREND  C.  T.  JAMES.— This  took  place  at  the  Fawn 
Hotel,  Ermington,  on  Wednesday,  October  the  16th,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of 
Mr.  James— Captain  Edwards  acting  as  chairman  at  the  dinner 
which  preceded  the  presentation.  In  addition  to  a  very  hand- 
some silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  suitable  inscription,  the 
children  of  the  village  schools  begged  Mr.  James'  acceptance 
of  a  beautifully-finished  paper-knife.  The  proceedings,  though 
necessarily  of  a  local  interest,  spoke  highly  for  all  who  took 
a  part  iu  them. 
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GATHERINGS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 


The  societies  of  agriculture  flourish  exceedingly. 
There  is  scarcely  a  district  in  the  kingdom  but  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks  has  enjoyed  some  such  a  de- 
monstration. They  appear  all,  too,  to  have  been  fully 
attended,  or  as  the  phrase  is,  to  have  gone  off  well. 
Tiiis  is  natural  enough.  Farmers,  at  present  in  pretty 
good  heart,  can  really  afford  to  enjoy  such  occasions; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  being  led  more  and  more  to 
believe  there  is  some  good  to  be  learnt  fi-om  them.  If 
they  no  longer  go  for  a  grievance,  the  same  weapon 
may  be  turned  to  some  other  purpose.  The  Roj^al 
Bucks  AgTicultural  Society  has  now  a  show  of  stock 
and  poultry;  while  its  patrons  declaim  on  Scotch 
farming,  and  the  cultivation  of  root  crops.  Who  is 
there  but  remembers  the  uses  of  this  very  association 
some  twenty  years  since  ?— The  "  hip  hip"  days  of  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  when  farmers  met  to  talk  of 
anything  save  farming,  but  to  be  great  in  invective,  and 
terrible  in  denunciation. 

Somehow  or  other  these  meetings  do  not  strike  one 
as  talking  too  much  of  farming,  even  as  it  is.  Either 
they  are  only  indifferently  reported,  or  the  speakers 
but  ill-chosen.  At  many  of  them,  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing,  like  the  occasional  speculation  of  a 
country  theatre,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  appearance 
of  one  great  star.  The  "points"  are  all  his,  and 
the  other  performers  just  walk  through  their  several 
parts  with  but  little  attention  or  applause.  Thus 
we  have  Sir  James  Graham  at  Carlisle,  Mr.  Stafford 
at  Northampton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  at 
Hitchin,  Mr.  D'Israeli  at  Buckingham,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Eadnorshii-e,  and  so  on. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  of  these 
gentlemen  would  be  very  strong  on  practical  farm- 
ing. Indeed,  they  but  rarely  attempt  it,  Sh-  James 
Graham,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  identifying  himself 
witli  the  farmer— at  least  as  he  must  have  imagined— 
declared  himself  for  free-trade  in  every  thing  but  free- 
dom, which  he  is  by  no  means  desirous  of  having  any 
further  extended.  For  this  he  receives  from  the  Times 
newspaper  perhaps  the  most  severe  castigation  that 
ever  was  administered  to  a  public  man.  Mr.  Stafford 
declares  himself  against  the  collection  of  agricul- 
tural statistics;  and  he,  in  turn,  comes  under  the  mer- 
ciful consideration  of  our  contemporary.  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  as  apropos  perhaps  of  the  price  of  corn,  dwells 
on  the  late  war,  and  the  highly  satisfactory  terms  upon 
wliich  peace  was  concluded.  Even  a  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  however,  is  not  altogether  invulnerable, 
and  tlie  "  thunder"  once  more  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech  to  his  Hert- 
fordshire constituents  was  a  sensible  well-studied 
address,  that  few  could  cavil  at,  aud  it  passes  accord- 
ingly. For  Mr.  D'Israeli  we  ourselves  may  answer, 
from  having  heard  him.    He  roared  "  as  meekly  as  any  I 


sucking  dove,"  and  declared  himself  with  all  the  refined 
art  of  a  man  who  means  to  say  nothing.  It  is  difficult 
to  descend  at  once  from  the  excitement— the  cut  and 
thrust  of  hot  warfare,  to  the  plain  sayings  of  sheer 
utility;  and  so,  despite  the  re-appearance  of  the  Duke 
himself,  and  a  strong  rally  of  his  old  allies,  the  Buck- 
ingham anniversary  went  but  slowly. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  give  in  our 
columns  the  proceedings  at  even  a  tithe  of  these 
gatherings.  There  would  be,  moreover,  little  call 
on  us  to  do  so.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
general  tone  of  them  is  much  below  that  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  have  read  many 
a  column  of  what  gentlemen  said  who  meant  well,  and 
who  meant  especially  to  please  their  hearers,  but  we 
have  read  but  little  that  bore  directly  on  the  real  busi- 
ness of  such  occasions.  Is  it  so  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
speak  of  his  own  pursuits  ?  Or  is  the  farmer  too  often 
put  aside  for  local  compliment  and  irrelevant  display  ? 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  view  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  age  in  which  the  farmers  are  just  beginning 
to  think  and  speak  for  themselves.  What  they  want  is 
a  fair  hearing  at  these  celebrations.  As  it  is,  they  come, 
too  commonly,  at  the  fag  end  of  the  evening,  when  the 
local  reporter  has  filled  his  book,  aud  the  last  train  has 
thinned  the  company.  The  successful  Exhibitor,  and 
the  worthy  Vice-President  are  then  ''  inaudible,"  or 
"briefly  return  thanks,"  when,  in  all  probability,  they 
are  going  much  nearer  the  mark  than  many  a  great  gun 
which  has  been  fired  before  them. 

It  would  be  quite  as  impossible  for  us  to  attend  all 
these  meetings,  as  it  would  be  to  report  them.  We 
have  still,  within  the  last  week,  found  our  way 
down  to  two — that  of  the  Buckinghamshire  at  Buck- 
ingham on  Tuesday,  and  of  the  Bedfordshire  at  Wo- 
burn  on  Friday.  The  Buckingham,  with  its  renewed 
strength,  may  work  on  to  the  realization  of  that  practi- 
cal use  it  now  aims  at,  but  it  will  require  time  to  doso« 
The  new  features  in  its  operations  are  both  favourable : — 
changing  the  venue  from  one  town  to  another — Ayles- 
bury, Buckingham,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  so  to  others 
in  turn — and  giving  an  agricultural  character  to  the 
day's  proceedings  bj  a  show  of  stock.  Its  neighbour 
in  Bedfordshire  has  also  these  two  leading  principles  in 
its  conduct,  while  it  is  far  more  advanced  in  its  influ- 
ence and  arrangen"  ents.  Indeed,  the  meeting  in  Wo- 
burn  Park  on  Friday  last  wanted  only  one  thing  to 
make  it  one  of  the  agricultural  treats  of  the  whole  year. 
That  want  is,  alas !  but  too  common  a  one  with  us 
here  in  England.  It  was  only  "  a  fine  day."  At  noon, 
just  as  the  assembly  was  at  its  full  tide— the  stock 
placed  and  judged,  the  champion  ploughing  finishing 
off,  and  its  great  rival  the  steam  plough  in  strong 
work — the  rain  set  in.  It  continued  more  or  less 
heavily  until  nearly  time  to  go  to  dinner,  thoroughly 
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dampening  an  efiect  that  otherwise  would  liavo  been 
very  perfect.  In  fact,  we  can  remember  few  local  asso- 
ciations now  so  generally  good  in  all  their  details 
as  the  Bedford.  The  gentry  of  the  county  sup- 
port it,  the  farmers  support  it,  and  the  labourers 
support  it.  The  show  this  year  was  held  on  classic 
ground ;  that  is,  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  whose 
family  before  him  have  been  the  pioneers  of  agri- 
cultural development,  and  who  himself  has  one  of 
the  best  managed  estates,  and,  more  still,  one  of  the 
best-managed  farms  in  the  world.  It  is  rarely  that 
any  one  has  two  such  men  to  carry  out  his  intentions  as 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  agent  of  the  Bedford  property,  and 
Mr.  Baker,  the  bailiff  on  the  Wobui'n  farm.  Held  on 
such  a  site,  our  readers  may  imagine  what,  with  fine 
■weather,  there  was  to  see  and  enjoy. 

The  Society  was  worthy  of  its  trysting  place.  The 
stock  show,  difficult  to  inspect  under  the  circumstances, 
was  pronounced  very  excellent.  A  numerous  entry  of 
short-horns — amongst  which  Lord  Brownlow's  heifer 
particularly  distinguislied  herself ;  some  fampus  sheep 
—Mr.  Thomas's  Downs  and  Mr.  Howard's  Half-breds 
as  the  first  to  look  to  ;  and  some  very  good  horses  and 
pigs,  all  evinced  that  the  Bedfordshire  farmers  are 
going  with  the  times.  It  is  not,  though,  in  stock  only 
that  the  county  is  commendable.  The  champion 
ploughing  was  in  some  instances  amongst  the  best  work 
ever  witnessed ;  and  certainly  the  contrast  between  it 


and  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolaston's  steam  invention 
might  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  latter.  The 
day,  unfortunately,  was  against  him.  We  must  yet  in 
justice  add  that  the  public  did  not  estimate  the 
performance  too  highly.  Here  people  seem  yet 
content  with  what  Howard,  Ransome,  or  Taylor 
(another  county  man)  can  do  for  them.  The  ploughs 
of  these  firms  stood  on  the  award  list  in  the  order  we 
give  them.  We  can  only  repeat  that  the  work  of  all  of 
them  was  wonderfully  good,  and  the  man  and  his  tools 
equally  to  be  applauded.  One  of  the  Duke's  own  teams 
took  the  champion  pi-emium  with  a  Howard's  plough. 

We  are  afraid  that  even  at  Woburn  some  of  the 
practical  speaking  came  only  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
entertainment.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  time  cut  to 
waste  in  the  distribution  of  premiums.  At  Bucking- 
ham the  President  had  to  leave  long  before  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  toast-list ;  and  at  Woburn,  we  have  been 
since  told,  we  missed  a  very  good  address  or  two.  At 
either  meeting  the  cause  was  the  same — the  terribly 
tedious  manner  in  which  the  prize  holders  are  called 
up  to  receive  their  reward.  Surely  all  this  could  be 
expedited,  or,  better  still,  got  through  at  some  other 
time.  As  it  is,  there  is  routine  enough  already  in  the 
business  of  any  public  dinner,  without  our  elaborating 
it  by  the  observance  of  a  more  ceremony,  that  might 
here  be  well  dispensed  with. 


CALENDAR     OF     AGRICULTURE. 


Finish  the  sowing  of  wheat,  if  any  remains 
undone  from  last  month.  Take  up  Swedish  tur- 
nips ;  store  the  roots  at  the  homestead,  and  give 
the  tops  to  the  sheep  in  the  fields,  or  to  young 
cattle  in  the  yards. 

Flood-watered  meadows ;  clean  out,  and  put  into 
proper  order  for  use,  the  main  channels,  conveying 
gutters,  and  the  sluices  of  flood-gates. 

Begin  to  cut  underwoods;  plant  forest  trees; 
open-drain  plantations  ;  repair  old  fences,  and 
make  new  ones  ;  cut  open  ditches,  and  repair 
roads. 

Thrash  grain  regularly  twice  in  a  week,  in  order 
to  supply  the  animals  with  food,  and  the  yards  with 
litter.  Cut  into  chaff  hays  and  straws  to  be  mixed 
for  the  horses,  the  fattening  bullocks  that  are  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  to  be  steamed  for  the  milch  cows. 
Apply  all  litter  to  the  yards  thinly  and  evenly,  and 
spread  over  them  all  substances  of  different  quali- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed. 

Supply  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  by  break  of 
day,  an  ample  feed  of  turnips— rooted  and  topped 
for  the  feeding  animals,  and  with  the  tops  attached 
for  the  other  sorts  of  cattle.  Wooden  cribs  with 
latticed  bottoms  suit  best,  as  the  filth  and  rain- 


water escape  freely  downwards.  The  turnips 
should  be  all  consumed  by  night,  that  no  accidents 
from  choking  may  happen  unseen.  Give  to  milch 
cows  beet-root  and  cabbages,  and  some  feed  daily 
of  steamed  meats. 

Continue  the  feeding  of  sheep,  as  has  been 
directed,  by  giving  fresh  pieces  of  turnip  grounds, 
and  by  nightly  folding  on  the  land  cleared  of  roots. 
Feed  pigs  with  steamed  potatoes  mashed  with 
meals  for  the  purpose  of  bacon  ;  give  to  store 
swine  potatoes  in  the  raw  condition.  Feed  poultry 
with  light  grains,  and  with  steamed  potatoes  mixed 
with  meals,  and  placed  in  troughs  under  a  shelter 
in  the  poultry  yard. 

Attend  to  the  feeding  of  young  horses  in  the 
farm-yard;  i^rovide  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  in  a  trough,  and  a  convenient  shelter-shed ; 
give  hay  and  straw,  chaffs,  bran,  and  oats,  and  a 
feed  once  a  day  of  raw  or  steamed  roots.  The 
first  winter's  keep  has  a  very  large  share  in  making 
good  animals. 

Begin  to  plough  stubbles,  and  follow  with  the 
subsoil  plough,  and  prepare,  by  fallowing,  the  lands 
intended  for  the  early  spring  green  crops,  so  long 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Ba 

ROMETER. 

Thermometer. 

1856. 

8   a.m. 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

in.  cts. 

ill.  cts. 

p.  22 

29.58 

29.28 

47^ 

61 

59 

23 

29.28 

29.24 

50 

62 

52 

24 

29.24 

29.12 

48 

59 

51 

25 

29-23 

29.50 

46 

62 

50 

26 

29.60 

29.45 

45 

62 

53 

27 

29.20 

28.97 

51 

53 

51 

28 

28.74 

29.0 

48 

55 

50 

29 

29.14 

29.42 

49 

58 

52 

30 

29.57 

29.77 

50 

62 

52 

Oct.   1 

29.83 

29.80 

47 

62 

53 

2 

29.79 

29.85 

48 

63 

56 

3 

29.85 

20.80 

53 

64 

59 

4 

29.67 

29.77 

57 

63 

59 

5 

29.84 

29.89 

56 

60 

53 

6 

29.99 

29.94 

52 

57 

57 

7 

29.94 

29.95 

55 

58 

54 

8 

29.95 

30.05 

53 

56 

52 

9 

30.14 

30.29 

50 

56 

53 

10 

30.22 

30.29 

48 

61 

51 

11 

30.09 

30.02 

50 

58 

56 

12 

30.07 

30.14 

54 

63 

52 

13 

30.20 

30.18 

44 

64 

53 

14 

30.00 

29.73 

48 

58 

54 

15 

29.48 

29.52 

50 

53 

52 

16 

30.00 

30.25 

48 

57 

52 

17 

30.32 

30.32 

48 

56 

52 

18 

30.33 

30.33 

48 

591 

46 

19 

30.31 

30.26 

39 

62 

53 

20 

30.22 

30.19 

52 

63 

45 

21 

30.20 

30.30 

45 

62 

49 

22 

30.30 

30.33 

43 

66 

56 

Wind. 

Atmosphere. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2   p.m. 

10  p.m. 

S.  West 

brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

S.  West 

brisk 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

S.  &  S.  E. 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

W.  by  S. 

lively 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

S.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

S.  East 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

S.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

West 

airy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

W.  by  N. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

S.  West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

S.  by  East 

brisk 

fine 

sun 

fine 

South 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

South 

var. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

S.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

East 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

East 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

N.  by  W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

N.  E.  &  S.  W. 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

N.  East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

N.  East 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

Variable. 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

S.  &  S.  E. 

gentle 

fog 

sun 

fine 

S.  &  S.  E. 

gentle 

haze 

cloudy 

fine 

W.,  W.  by  N. 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

W.  N.  W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

W.,  W.  by  S. 

airy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

W.,  W.  by  S. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

E.  by  N. 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

E.  by  N. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

haze 

W.  &E. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

clear 

E.  S.  E. 

var. 

fine 

sun 

overc't 

Weath. 


rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

dry 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rain 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 


Estimated  Averages  of  October. 


Barometer. 
Highest.     I      Lowest. 
30.610  28.740 


Thermometer. 

High.  I  Low.  I  Mean. 

68  27        48.9 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period, 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 
September    22.  Showery. — 23,  24.  Showery. — 
25.  Fine  early;  thunder  at  5  p.m. — 27,  28.  Much 
rain.— 29,30.  Much  fine.     Total  rain  of  September 
2in.  957cents. 

Lunation. — New  moon  29th,  3h.  48m.  morning. 

October  1,  2.  Two  fine  genial  days. — 3  to  10. 
more  or  less  rain;  Oin.  gicents.  gauged.— 11. 
Gloom,  with  rain.— 12,  13,  14.  Fine  days;  wet  on 


14th  night,  and  also  on  15th  and  ]6th  days. — 17 
to  22.  Fine  autumnal  weather. 

Lunations. — First  quarter  7th,  5h.  38  m.  morn- 
ing. Full  echpsed  13th,  lOh.  59m.  night.  Last 
quarter  20th,  6  h.  6  m.  afternoon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  meteor- 
ological phenomena  of  this  period  are  directly 
opposed.  The  first  series  to  the  8th  of  October, 
combines  all  the  elements  of  a  depressed  wet 
season.  The  second,  to  the  end  of  the  table,  has 
afforded  an  example  of  what  October  used  to  pre- 
sent— a  picture  of  perfect  beauty,  warm  sun,  genial 
mean  temperature,  and  total  absence  of  anything 
indicative  of  approaching  winter.  The  crops  are 
beautiful,  the  pastures  rich  in  verdure,  and  an 
abundant  promise  is  given  of  everything  tending  to 
produce  comfort. 

Croydon,  Oct.  22.  John  Towers. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    INTO    ENGLAND. 


Notwithstanding  the  numerous  contradictory  statements 
"which  have  from  time  to  time  gained  publicity  in  reference 
to  our  future  supplies  of  wool,  both  from  abroad  and  the 
colonies,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  imports 
of  that  article  from  our  great  sources  of  supply  are  steadily 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand.  This  fact  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  not  only  to  our  manufacturers,  but 
likewise  to  the  shippers  of  manufactured  goods,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  verj'  high  prices  frequently  lead  to  a 
great  decrease  in  production  and  the  extent  of  the  trade. 
We  have  unquestionably  arrived  at  a  period  when  a  good 
supply  of  wool  is  highlj'  essential  to  our  commercial  great- 
ness, because  we  must  not  forget  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  rapidlj^  competing  with  lis  in  some  of 
the  most  favoured  markets,  and  that  we  have  a  home  trade 
to  meet,  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  importance.  Any 
actual  decrease  in  the  supply,  therefore,  must  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  commerce.  And  this  remark  must  be  the 
more  evident  when  we  consider  the  large  quantities  of 
home-grown  wool  annually  exported  to  the  continent — 
especially  to  Belgium — to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
inferior  cloths,  and  the  necessity  of  importing  fine  colonial 
wools,  which,  although  considerably  dearer  than  they  were 
twelve  mouths  since,  are  still  by  far  the  cheapest  received 
into  this  country.  The  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  in- 
duced the  opinion,  even  amongst  practical  men,  that  such 


would  be  the  enormous  demand  for  labour  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  wool-growing  would  be  neglected,  and  that  a 
great  decrease  in  the  supply  would  be  the  result  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  question.  Fortunately, however,  the  production 
of  wool  in  our  colonies  is  too  profitable  to  be  neglected ; 
and  the  flockmasters  in  Australia  have  always  open  to 
them  in  this  country  a  good  ready-money  market  for  their 
produce.  The  apprehensions,  therefore,  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive only  limited  importations  from  Australia,  are  ground- 
less. Instead  of  decreased  importations,  we  have  received 
a  large  increase  in  our  supply  of  wool  from  thence  this 
year,  compared  with  last  season.  For  instance,  during  the 
nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  September,  we  imported 
into  liOndon,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  &c.,  214,588  bales, 
against  190,118  bales  in  the  same  period  in  1855,  The 
arrivals  of  foreign  were  89,134  bales,  against  68,316  do. 
last  year.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  colonial  wool  has  amounted  to  24,470,  and  of 
foreign  to  20,81 8,  or  a  total  excess,  compared  with  last 
season,  of  45,288  bales.  These  remarks  will  be  better 
understood  on  a  close  examination  of  the  following  table, 
compiled  from  official  sources,  and  which  shows  the  amount 
of  supply  derived  from  all  quarters  during  the  past  and 
present  j'ears.  The  table  must  be  highly  important  to  all 
interested  in  the  trade  : 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  INTO  ENGLAND  IN  1855  AND  1856; 


Colonial  : 

Sydney   

Port  Philip    

Portland  Baj' 

Hobart  Town    

Launceston 

Port  Adelaide  and  Port  Fairy 

Swan  River 

New  Zealand 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Algoa  Bay 

Port  Beaufort    

Cape  Town    

East  Indies 


Total  Colonial 
Foreign 

Germany    

Spain  and  Portugal  . . 

Russia , 

South  America 

Barbary  and  Turkej'. . 

Syria   

Trieste,  Leghorn,  &c. 

Denmark 

Chinese  

Sundry    


Grand  Total 188,272 


London. 

Liverpool. 

Hull. 

1855, 

1856. 

1855. 

1856, 

1855. 

1856. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

32,798 

48,083 

629 

— 

— 



54,857 

49,101 

677 

1,865 

— 

— 

8,186 

4,999 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,159 

8,922 

— 

28 

— 

— 

7,786 

6,804 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,073 

22,692 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

1,036 

1,267 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,047 

5,734 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,346 

25,758 









948 

1,754 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,713 

6,257 

64 

10 

— 



10,111 

7,677 

17,654 

23,000 

— 

27 

171,060 

189,048 

19,024 

24,903 

— 

27 

2,111 

2,935 





4,609 

10,108 

416 

182 

2,424 

5,070 

— 

— 

378 

537 

— 

536 

264 

2,048 

9,016 

5,456 

32,962 

41,5.39 

— 

— 

2,732 

3,427 

2,263 

1,851 

28 

9 

365 

776 

1,999 

2,353 

— 

— 

375 

470 

531 

2,711 

— 

— 



38 

54 



313 

242 

690 

184 

103 

— 

— 

— 

1,129 

1,592 

1,700 

2,467 

1,483 

2,463 

188,272 

204,645 

62,060 

81,430 

6,697 

14,897 

Totals,  including 

Bristol,  Leith,  and 

Grimsby, 

1855.  1856. 


Bales. 
33,427 

55,568 
8,186 
9,159 
7,786 

20,073 
1,036 
2,047 

18,346 
948 

5,777 
27,765 


190,118 

7,232 

2,840 

642 

43,764 

5,023 

2,364 

906 

437 

793 

4,321 


258,434 


Bales, 

48,083 

51,576 

4,999 

8,950 

6,804 

22,692 

1,267 

5,734 

25,758 
1,754 
6,267 

30,704 


214,588 

15,092 
5,252 
3,121 

47,066 
5,287 
3,129 
3,181 
300 
184 
6,522 


303,722 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations  this  year  compared  with  last  season  :— 


no 
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CoLONUt. 

Sydnev  (bales) 14,656  increase. 

Port  Philip 3,992  decrease. 

Portland  Bay 3,187        „ 

Hobart  Town 209        „ 

Launceston 982        „ 

Port  Adelaide 2,619  increase. 

Swan  River 231        „ 

New  Zealand 3,687        „ 

AlgoaBav 7,412        „ 

Port  Beaufort 806        „ 

Cape  Town 490        „ 

East  Indies 2,939        „ 

Total  increase     ....  32,840 

Total  decrease    ....  8,370 

Foreign. 

Germany 7,860  increase. 

Spain  and  Portugal 2,412        „ 

Russia 2,479        „ 

South  America 3,.302        „ 

Barbary  and  Turkey     ....  264        „ 

Syria 765        „ 

Trieste,  Leghorn,  &c 2,275        „ 

Denmark J  31  decrease. 

Chinese 609 

Sundry 2,201  increase. 


Total  increase 
Total  decrease 


21,558 
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As  regards  future  importations  of  wool  from  our  colonies, 
we  may  observe  that  advices  on  this  head  are  very  favour- 
able. The  supply  of  labour  has  steadily  increased,  and 
agriculture  has  made  rapid  strides.  Produce  is  found  to 
pay  even  better  than  gold  finding,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  next  season's  imports  of  wool  will 
even  be  in  excess  of  the  present.    The  disease  amongst  the 


sheep  at  the  Cape  having  become  less  destructive,  and  as 
immigration  is  on  the  increase,  that  colony  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  forward  large  supplies  ;  but  which,  from  their 
comparatively  inferior  staple,  and  from  their  want  of  that 
peculiar  fineness  suitable  to  the  wants  of  many  of  our  large 
manufacturers,  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  value  of 
Australian  qualities.  The  stock  of  colonial  wool  now  in 
London— about  60,000  bales— will  be  shortly  announced 
for  public  competition. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  WHEAT  -  GROWING.— Ed- 
ward Wheeler,  the  Rocks,  tested  last  season  several  kinds  of 
wheat ;  and,  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  print  the  result  of 
his  experience,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  brief  detail  of  the 
facts  will  have  intetest  for  our  agricultural  friends.  Mr. 
Wheeler  prepared  a  six-acre  field  for  wheat,  and  thus  cropped 
it :  four  acres  he  devoted  to  imported  red  Nottingham  seed, 
from  which,  from  the  character  he  had  received  of  it,  he  had 
the  largest  expectations.  One  acie  he  sowed  with  the  kind  of 
grain  known  as  creeping-wheat,  and  iu  the  remaining  acre,  the 
worst  part  of  the  land  and  the  least  carefully  tilled,  he  put 
white  satin  wheat.  The  produce  of  the  first,  which  was  tilled 
and  prepared  with  the  greatest  attention,  proved  to  be  only 
seven  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  acre  of  the  second  produced 
twelve  barrels ;  but  the  third,  from  which  the  least  results 
were  looked  for,  gave  twenty  barrels  and  a  few  stones.  But 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  as  to  price  was  also  remarkable. 
He  prepared  all  at  the  same  time  for  market,  and  having  sold 
thetn  together  to  the  same  person,  for  the  English  wheat  he 
received  31s.  per  barrel,  for  the  creeping-wheat  32s.  per  barrel, 
but  the  white  satin  realized  33s,  3d,  per  barrel. — Kilkenny 
Moderator. 
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Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  very  unfavourable 
weather,  the  close  of  harvest  work  in  the  north  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  has  been  delayed  to  a  very  late 
period ;  indeed,  we  understand  that  even  now  corn  is  still 
in  the  fields  in  some  parts  of  the  Lothians.  We  need 
scarcely  observe  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  resulted 
in  a  considerable  loss  to  the  farmers,  because  much  grain 
has  been  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  no 
small  portion  of  it  has  been  so  weathered  and  otherwise  in- 
jured as  to  be  nearly  unsaleable.  This  sacrifice  of  property, 
therefore,  must  be  seriously  felt  for  some  time,  and  we 
could  have  desired  that  more  gratifying  intelligence  had 
reached  us  from  other  quarters ;  but  we  find  that  in  Ireland, 
•where  continuous  rains  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
much  of  the  wheat  has  been  carried  in  poor  condition.  We 
are  here,  of  course,  alluding  to  the  most  backward  parts  of 
the  island,  because  the  early  harvest,  as  was  the  case  in 
this  country,  turned  out  a  fair  average  sample  of  wheat. 
These  drawbacks  must,  in  our  opinion,  operate  sooner  or 
later  upon  the  value  of  produce  in  England,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  even  our  own  crop,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
has  not  been  so  fine  as  in  some  previous  seasons.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  grown  per  acre  is  certainly  larger  than 
was  at  one  time  anticipated,  but  its  poor  condition  has  de- 


teriorated the  market  value  of  the  samples  by  several  shil- 
lings per  qr.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  unusually  damp  at- 
mosphere experienced  for  fully  six  weeks  since  the  time  the 
grain  was  placed  in  stack  must  have  greaily  interfered  with 
its  condition,  and  until  we  have  had  a  continuance  of  the 
present  dry  weather,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  better 
quality  ;  without  a  large  admixture  of  foreign,  much  of  our 
new  wheat  shown  during  the  month  has  been  found  too 
tender  for  grinding  purposes.  The  millers  have,  conse- 
quently-, purchased  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  value  of 
such  kinds  has  fallen  23.  to  4s.  per  qr.  Spring  corn,  how- 
ever, has  been  firm  in  price,  with  a  good  consumptive  de- 
mand. 

The  progress  of  wheat-sowing  has  been  by  no  means  ac- 
tive, except  upon  well-drained  farms.  There  have  not  been» 
however,  any  serious  inundations  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  plough.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  trade 
abroad,  we  may  observe  that  wheat  throughout  the  continent 
is  still  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  notwithstanding  that 
the  demand  of  late  has  somewhat  slackened.  Evidently 
the  continent  is  bare  of  supply,  and  the  last  crop  has  turned 
out  much  less,  both  in  point  of  weight  and  quality,  than  wa3 
at  one  time  intimated.  If  our  reports  are  to  bo  strictly  re- 
lied upon,  we  shall  receive  very  large  supplies  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  America  for  several  months;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, there  is  but  a  poor  prospect  of  foreign  aid  before  us, 
even  though  we  may  offer  tempting  prices  to  the  growers. 
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Consumption  is  still  very  large  in  this  country,  and  our  own 
crop  is  inadequate  to  meet  it.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  not  drooping, 
but  steadily  improving  markets.  Spring  corn  is  turning 
out  a  fair  average  yield,  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
realy  fine  malting  barley.  The  malting  season  has  now 
been  commenced,  and,  as  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors 
is  large,  high  prices  are  expected  to  rule  for  a  considerable 
period.  At  Mark  Lane  fine  Chevalier  malt  has  sold  as  high 
as  80s.  per  qr. 

Verj'  large  supplies  of  potatoes  continue  to  be  received  in 
the  metropolis  from  Scotland  and  various  parts  of  Englandi 
and  we  have  had  a  few  importations  from  abroad.  The 
crop  is  now  mostly  raised  for  winter  use,  and  the  acreable 
produce  is  nearl}-,  or  quite,  as  large  as  we  have  already 
anticipated.  Disease  has  been  met  with  in  most  of  the 
potato  districts,  but  we  believe  that  the  losses  sustained 
have  been  comparatively  small — certainly  not  in  excess  of 
some  corresponding  seasons.  The  present  dry  weather  is 
calculated  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  crop. 

The  root  crops  are  turning  out  very  large  and  of  excellent 
qualitj%  Swedes  especially  are  remarkably  fine,  and  tur- 
nips come  full}'  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  growers. 

There  has  been  a  very  active  demand  for  linseed  and 
cakes  at  enhanced  quotations.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  imports  of  linseed  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  small,  compared  with  the  ability  of  the  trade  to 
purchase. 

As  public  sales  of  about  60,000  bales  of  colonial  wool  will 
be  commenced  on  the  Gth  proximo,  there  has  been  very 
little  demand  for  any  kind  of  wool ;  holders,  however, 
have  shown  no  inclination  to  force  sales,  and  prices  have 
ruled  about  stationarj-. 

The  growth  of  hops  has  again  turned  out  well,  and  the 
duty  has  been  fully  backed  at  £250,000.  Old  hops  have, 
therefore,  fallen  considerably  in  price  ;  but  new  qualities 
have  sold  to  a  fair  extent,  though  on  low  terms. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 
Although  most  of  our  live  stock  markets  have  been  but 
moderately,  in  some  instances  scantilj',  supplied,  there  has 
been  much  less  activity  in  the  general  demand,  and  prices 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  give  way  ;  not,  in  our  opinion, 
that  consumption  has  fallen  off,  because  we  find  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  countrj^  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, but  the  comparative  stagnation  in  the  trade  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  two  causes — first,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  supplies  of  Scotch  and  country-killed  meat  received  in 
the  metropolis ;  and,  secondlj',  the  increase  in  the  importa- 
tions of  cattle  from  Holstein.  Then,  again,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  discount  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  by  private  bankers,  and  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  second-class 
paper,  have  compelled  butchers  generally  to  restrict  their 
purchases  to  actual  wants.  The  large  salesmen,  too,  have 
restricted  the  amount  of  accommodation  frequently  given 
to  butchers ;  and  on  this  latter  point  we  may  venture  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  many  parties  in  the  country  and 
elsewhere  who  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  cattle 
trade  has  been,  carried  on  upon  ready-money  principles 
onh'.  The  grazier  and  the  feeder — all,  in  point  of  fact,  who 
send  stock  to  London — look  to  their  salesmen  only  for  a 
remittance,  and  the  degree  of  regularity  with  which  it  is 
forwarded  not  unfrequently  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise  ia 


the  provinces ;  indeed,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
losses  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  stock  are  seldom  or 
never  to  be  met  with.  Not  so  the  salesman,  however;  he 
finds  the  money  for  the  grazier,  whether  he  suffers  or  not ; 
but  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
accommodation  to  his  customers,  which  renders  his  business 
far  less  profitable  than  it  might  be.  It  would  be  useless  to 
assume  upon  cash  payments  for  every  commodity  which 
changed  hands  in  this  great  metropolis,  because  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  conduct  business  upon  such  a  principle, 
however  sound  it  might  be  if  carried  into  general  practice. 
The  restriction  of  credit,  then,  has  certainly  checked  the 
late  upward  movement  in  the  trade  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  supply,  and  that  the 
demand  has  been  steadily  met.  Although  prices  have 
become  more  reasonable,  a  portion  of  the  press  has  violently 
attacked  the  producers  of  stock  for  exacting,  as  has  been 
imagined,  more  than  an  average  value  for  their  commodity ; 
in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  body  has  been  assailed  in  terras 
of  unmeaning  violence.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The 
rapid  progress  of  our  commercial  greatness  has  naturally 
led  to  an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  kinds 
of  food— the  increase  is  certainly  one-fourth  above  the  use 
of  animal  food  ten  years  since — hence  the  demand  has  for  a 
considerable  period  become  so  extensive  that,  even  with  the 
aid  of  large  supplies  from  abroad,  it  has  been  found  almost 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  .it.  Naturally,  therefore, 
prices  have  advanced  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Had  the  value  of  stock  fallen,  under  such  in- 
fluences, we  should  have  felt  no  little  astonishment ;  and 
had  they  even  remained  stationary,  we  should  have  con- 
cluded that  consumption  had  fallen  off.  Fortunately  for 
the  consumers,  our  ports  are  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
stock  free  of  duty,  and  it  therefore  would  seem  to  rest 
with  themselves  whether  they  will  purchase  of  the 
foreigner  or  of  the  grazier. 

From  nearly  the  whole  of  our  grazing  districts  very  fa- 
vourable accounts  have  reached  us  respecting  the  health  of 
the  stock,  both  beasts  and  sheep.  In  all  quarters  we  learn 
that  the  supply  of  food  for  winter  use  is  immense  and  in 
good  condition,  whilst  even  now  the  pastures  have  a  fair 
quantity  of  herbage.  But  \vith  all  these  advantages,  great 
complaints  continue  to  be  made  of  the  weight  and  condition 
of  both  beasts  and  sheep  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan 
market.  Evidently,  the  Lincolnshire  season  has  turned  out 
a  comparatively  poor  one  as  to  quality,  and  from  all  that  we 
can  learn,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  great  improvement  in 
the  stock  until  the  Great  Christmas  Show  takes  place,  on 
which  occasion  we  are  promised  a  large  number  of  wonder- 
ful oxen.  From  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be  in  receipt 
of  our  accustomed  supplies  from  Norfolk.  The  unusually 
fine  season  for  fattening  is  a  present  proof  that  we  shall 
draw  largely  of  fine  stock  from  that  quarter. 

We  have  received  about  average  supplies  of  foreign  stock 
into  London,  or  as  follows: — 

Beasts    8,871  head. 

Sheep 10^502     „ 

Calves     1,280    „ 

Pigs    t •••         oJo    „ 

Imports  at  Corresponding  Periods. 
Oct  Beasts.  Sheep.         Calves         Pigs. 

Ifi55      8,136  21,137  1,358  1,501 

1854         6,894  16,328  1,009  1,063 

1853    "     8,190  30,643  1,797  1,585 

1852    "'  7,792  26,672  1,350  1,624 

1851 ;;:....  5,239      i8,688     1,496     1,912 

1850 ;;;; 5929     20,932    1,312    1,702 
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The  falling  off  iu  the  anival  of  foreign  sheep  has  in  some 
measure  been  compensated  by  the  improvement  in  their 
weight.  Most  of  them  have  carried  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
ternal fat,  consequently  been  readily  purchased  by  the  but- 
chers. 

The  total  supplies  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Market 
have  been — 

Beasts    24,941  head. 

Cows 457      „ 

Sheep 103,870     „ 

Calves   1,956      „ 

Pigs 3,918     „ 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to  about  10,500 
shorthorns;  from  other  parts  of  England,  1,500  of  various 
breeds  ;  from  Ireland,  1,960  oxen,  via  Liverpool ;  and  from 
Scotland,  9  Scots.  About  2,30J  Irish  sheep  have  been  re- 
ceived in  good  condition,  and  they  have  realized  compara- 
tively high  rates. 

Comparison  of  Supplies. 
Oct.  Beasts.        Cows.         Sheep.       Calves.       Pigs. 

1855....    24,G66  490        118,578        2,748        3,558 

1854....    26,456  510         146,048         1,900        3,620 

1853....    27,327  545        145,400        2,517        3,112 

1852....    26,134  525         132,430        2,556        2,770 

1851....    22,092  450        119,050        1,999        3,470 

In  the  month  just  concluded,  beef  has  sold  at  from  2s. 
lOd.  to  43.  lOd. ;  mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d. ;  veal,  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  4d.  ;  pork,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d.  per  8  lbs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 
Comparison  of  Prices. 

Oct.,  1852.  Oct.,  1853. 

s.    d.  s.   d.  s.  d.  s.    d. 

Beef,    from 2    0     to     3  10  2    6     to     4    4 

Mutton    3    0—46  28—50 

Veal 2    6—40  36—     4  10 

Pork     2  10    —     3  10  3    6    —     4  10 

Oct.,  1854.  Oct.,  1855. 

s.    d.  s.   d.  s.    d.  s.  d. 

Beef,    from 3    2     to     50  32     to     50 

Mutton 3    2—50  34—50 

Veal 3    0—48  .3    6—54 

Pork 3     4—50  3  10—     52 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  rather  scantily  sup- 
plied with  meat  slaughtered  in  London  ;  but  the  arrivals 
from  Scotland  and  various  parts  of  England  have  been  ex- 
tensive. The  trade  generally  has  ruled  inactive  at  our  quo- 
tations:— Beef,  from  '2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  mutton,  3s. 
2d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  veal,  3s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  pork,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 
per  81bs.,  by  the  carcase.  As  yet,  very  little  prime  pork 
has  come  to  hand,  and  the  prices  realized  for  it  have  conse- 
quently been  very  high. 

WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  usual  indications  of  the  autumnal  changes,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  similar  date  twelve  months  ago,  denote 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  favourable  temperature  ;  and  as 
the  autumn  of  last  year  was  finer  than  ordinary,  we  have  in- 
deed just  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  delightful  weather  we 
are  now  enjoying.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  mouth  would  have  retarded  the  operation 
of  wheat  sowing  had  it  been  deemed  expedient  to  have  com- 
menced at  that  early  period  ;  but  in  this  district  the  practice 
of  early  sowing  is  not  adopted.  The  dry  weather  that  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  week  has  brought  the  land  into  a 
most  favourable  condition,  and  the  provisions  for  another 
harvest  will  commence  with  the  most  gratifying  prospects. 
Burning  soil,  a  practice  extensively  adopted  on  the  hills  with 
the  best  results,  is  carried  on  successfully  during  the  fine  wea- 
ther which  has  now  set  in,  and  a  continuance  of  it  but  for 
another  fortnight  will  tend  materially  to  diminish  the  ill 
effects  of  a  protracted  winter.  The  grass  lands  without  ex- 
ception have  never  produced  more  abundant  crops  than  during 


the  present  year  ;  not  only  was  the  crop  of  hay  above  an  usual 
average,  but  the  after-grass  has  been  most  productive,  and  it 
still  continues  in  a  growing  state.  The  root  crops  ate  like- 
wise particularly  good.  The  samples  of  new  wheat  brought 
to  market  are  not  generally  in  good  order,  and  a  consider!  ble 
quantity  of  that  which  was  grown  on  the  hills  will  not  be  in 
a  condition  for  the  miller  till  after  Christmas.  Millers  make 
numerous  complaints  about  the  wheat,  but  probably  they  are 
somewhat  exaggerated  when  they  say  that  it  does  not  yield 
flour  in  proportion  to  appearances.  Barley  is  a  good  deal 
stained,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  not  free  from 
sprout  ;  for  there  was  but  little  harvested  before  the  rain.  The 
practicability  of  collecting  agricultural  statistics  is  surely  ex- 
emplified. Scotland  and  Ireland  have  set  the  good  example 
by  supplying  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  under  the 
various  crops.  The  correspondents  of  this  journal  have  given 
estimates  of  the  yield  of  the  crops  in  England  for  the  present 
year,  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  the  information  com- 
plete is  a  combination  of  the  two  systems.  Now  that  the 
farming  community  can  see  that  nothing  inquisitorial  is  ne- 
cessarily embodied  in  the  collection  of  their  statistics,  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  but  they  would  as  relates  to  acreage 
supply  the  required  information  gratuitously,  in  plain  terras, 
without  any  act  of  Parliament  to  render  it  compulsory.  With 
such  information  and  similar  returns  as  those  which  appeared 
in  these  columns  on  the  20th  inst.,  a  very  near  approximation 
would  be  made  of  the  quantities  of  grain  grown  in  England  ; 
although  it  would  be  necessary  iu  all  cases  to  give  the  estimate 
in  the  more  definite  form  of  figures.  "  An  average  crop" 
scarcely  conveys  sufficient  meaning,  because  the  question 
arises.  What  is  an  average  crop  ?  Again,  does  it  refer  to  the 
locality  only,  or  the  county,  or  to  the  kingdom  ?  All  these 
facts  require  elucidation.  In  those  cases  where  figures  have 
been  adopted,  which  amount  to  64  out  of  150,  taking  that  as 
data  for  the  average  yield  per  acre  throughout  England,  the 
quantity  is  a  fraction  exceedmg  35  bushels ;  and  if  the  average 
amounts  to  that,  we  have  certainly  very  great  reason  to  be 
thankful. 


AGRICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BLYTH  FAIR.— The  show  of  cattle  was  very  large,  but 
business  was  dull,  and  prices  tended  downwards.  Sheep  were 
not  so  abundant  as  of  late,  and  sales  slow.  Lambs  were  very 
active  at  remunerating  rates.  A  large  number  of  horses  were 
shown  ;  good  qualities  sold  at  high  prices,  but  inferior  ones 
were  neglected. 

BRAMPTON  FAIR  was  supplied  with  the  usual  quantity 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  there  was  a  poor  show  of  pigs.  The 
cattle  comprised  chiefly  young  bullocks  of  different  breeds, 
some  queys  of  small  bone,  and  a  large  proportion  of  cows. 
Pleuro  pneumonia,  or  lung  disease,  having  broken  out  in 
several  parts  of  the  county,  effectually  deterred  farmers  from 
making  purchases ;  indeed,  many  owners  were  never  asked  the 
price  of  their  cattle,  consequently  there  was  an  almost  entire 
stoppage  in  that  trade,  and  few  bargains  were  struck  at  suras 
much  below  former  markets.  The  present  being  rather  too 
early  for  selecting  the  new  stock,  the  pigs  were  secured  in 
limited  numbers  at  sums  below  the  expectation  of  sellers. 
The  lambs,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  smaller  kind,  were  not 
much  in  demand  ;  and  several  foals  of  no  mean  pretensions 
shared  in  the  effects  of  a  dull  market. 

BRIDLINGTON  FAIR.— The  number  of  cattle  was 
larger  than  usual.  Many  dealers  were  present,  yet  the  fair 
was  rather  flat,  and  prices  generally  lower. 

CARLISLE  FAIR.— About  6,000  ewes  and  lambs  were 
offered  for  sale.  Best  Cheviot  ewes  averaged  from  18s.  to 
223.  6d.  Lambs — Cheviots  from  7s.  to  I2s. ;  haU-breds  from 
12s.  to  20s.  Ewes  were  a  comparatively  dull  sale,  but  lambs 
(especially  of  the  better  sort)  sold  at  prices  equal  to  any  ob- 
tained during  the  present  season.  Mr.  Wm.  Hetherington 
sold  one  lot  of  half-breds  (allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket) for  £1  a-head  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  sold  another  lot  at 
the  same  figure.  Mr.  Hetherington  also  sold  a  number  of 
Cheviot  lambs  at  lis.  a-head.  There  was  a  pretty  good  show 
of  cattle  on  the  Sands  ;  the  sale,  however,  was  considered 
slow. 
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CLIFTON-ON-TEME  FAIR.— There  waa  a  large  attend- 
ance of  dealers  and  farmers,  with  a  good  show  of  stock  of  all 
descriptions.  Nearly  all  were  sold.  There  was  a  good  de- 
mand for  steers,  and  most  of  the  best  lots  were  sold  at  great 
prices.  Fat  beasts  sold  at  from  6.Vd.  to  7d. ;  fat  sheep  at  from 
6^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  pig  market  was  well  supplied,  and 
sold  at  good  prices.  There  were  some  very  good  cart  horses 
and  colts  ;  great  prices  were  asked,  some  colts  being  sold 
from  £10  to  £12  each. 

DALKEITH,  Oct.  21.— The  show  numbered  about  4,000, 
being  fully  more  than  last  year,  and  consisted  of  shorthorns, 
Galloways,   West    Highland   stots,    Irish,   and  country-bred 
beasts.    There  were  a  good  many  buyers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  fewer  farmers  than  have  been  seen  here 
for  some  years,  which  created  a  dullness  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  market.    There  was  a  want  of  life  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  be  a  dear,  stiff  market.    What  appeared 
to  be  in  demand  more  particularly  was  the  shorthorned  breed, 
and  what  was  well-conditioned  met  with  customers  at  a  re- 
duction of  about  2h  per  cent,  from  the  prices  obtained  at  Jet- 
burgh  and  East  Linton,  but  fully  better  than  at  Falkirk  ;  but 
it   was  not  a  good  market   for  this   breed.     Three-year-old 
shorthorns  would  be  about  30s.  below  the  prices  obtained  at 
this   corresponding  market  last  year,  and  two-year-olds  and 
stirks  weie  down  in  proportion  ;  but  contrasting  the  superior 
quality  of  last  year,  the  reduction  will  not  appear  so  great.    It 
was  surprising  that  towards  the  close  of  the  market  so  few  of 
the  first-class  short-horns  remained  unsold  ;  but  the  secondary 
qualities  had  to  submit  to  a  further  reduction  of  about  2^  per 
cent.,  which  thinned  the  large  stock  which  stood  unsold  at 
two  o'clock.     A  few   of  this  deecription  were  also  left  unsold. 
The  better  class  of  stirks  met  a  fair  market,  hut  a  number  of 
good  lots  were  turned  off.     There  were  several  lots  of  polled 
Galloways,  which  did  not  meet  with  encouragement,  but  the 
lots  that  were  disposed  of  brought  about  the  prices  obtained 
at  Falkirk  Tryst.    The  beasts  exhibited  from  the  country 
districts — stots  and  stirks — were  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
the  best   of  them  were  readily  sold,  but  at  no  higher  prices 
than  what  has  been  got  either  at  markets  or  at  their  own  home- 
steads.    A  few  of  these  were  also  left  unsold.    The  few  lots  of 
West  Highland  three-year-old  stots  met  with  a  bad  market ; 
the  principal  lot  was  sold  by  Mr.  Simon  Hunter,  AUaushaws, 
to  Mr.  Cathiee,  flesher,  Edinburgh,]at  £19  a  head — these  were 
splendid  animals.    Prices  of  two-year-old  shorthorns  ranged 
from  £9  5s.  to  £16  16s.;  of  three-year-old  ditto,  from    £13 
10s.  to  £16  10a.;  of  shorthorn  stirks,  from   £4  17s.  6d.  to 
£9  ISs.    Irish  cattle  suffered  a  reduction  of  about  five  per 
cent,  from  the  Falkirk  rates,  the  prices  obtained  ranging  from 
£6  to  £14. 

DEVIZES  FAIR.— There  was  nearly  the  usual  supply  of 
sheep,  which  met  a  heavy  trade,  at  about  the  prices  made  at 
Weyhill.  Ewes  sold  at  from  253.  to  383.  a  head,  and  lambs 
at  from  20s.  to  SOs.  The  trade  in  cattle  was  dull.  Barren 
cows  sold  at  from  £9  to  £15  each. 

EARLSTON  FAIR.— The  number  of  cattle  shown  was 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  there  being  1,300,  and  generally 
they  were  considered  to  be  inferior  in  quality.  Beasts  for- 
ward in  condition  met  with  a  fair  demand,  but  for  those  of 
inferior  quality  sales  were  very  dull,  and  prices  down  from 
recent  markets,  with  a  good  few  left  unsold.  Year  olds 
brought  from  £6  to  £10;  two-year-olds,  from  £12  to  £15  ; 
three-year  olds  from  £14  to  £17  10s.  There  was  a  large  show 
of  young  horses,  upwards  of  100,  the  best  sorts  of  which 
sold  readily.  There  were  a  number  of  cows  in  the  market, 
but  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  demand  for  them. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  stock,  hut  of  ^very  inferior  quality,  especially 
beef.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  sheep  penned,  but  few 
good  wethers,  and  those  realized  7d.  per  lb. ;  ewes,  6^d. ;  beef, 
from  6d.  to  7d.,  with  several  lots  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
market. 

HAVERFORDWEST  FAIR.— Fat  cattle  fetched  enor- 
mous prices,  and  the  demand  was  still  unsatisfied.  Cows  and 
calves,  of  which  there  were  but  a  scanty  supply  on  the  fair, 
were  in  great  demand,  and  prices  ranged  high — from  15  to  18 
guineas  each.  Good  steers  and  heifers  sold  well  and  quickly  : 
buyers  were  numerous.  Fat  sheep  were  in  considerable  de- 
mand, and  at  high  prices — store  sheep  were  not  so  much 
sought  after.  The  pig  fair  was  unusually  well  supplied  with 
fat  and  store  pigs.    Fat  pigs  sold  exceedingly  well — from  lOs, 


to  158.  a-head  over  last  fair,  and  we  believe  that  all  in  the  fair 
were  sold  ;  store  pigs,  too,  fetched  high  prices.and  the  demand 
was  uuabated ;  suckers  were  not  much  sought  after,  although 
the  prices  kept  up  till  the  close  of  the  fair.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  drovers  present,  and  several  butchers  from  the 
neighboiiring  towns. 

HEREFORD  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  the  primest  of 
Herefordshire  cattle,  and  never  has  the  symmetry  of  the 
"  white-faced  breed"  showed  to  such  advantage.  The  bullocks 
were  splendid,  and  many  fetched  extraordinary  prices.  One 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  sold  ten  for  £300.  The  condition 
of  all  things  offered  for  sale  was  truly  admirable.  Fat  cowa 
ranged  from  6^d.  to  6|d.,  and  some  are  reported  to  have  been 
sold  at  a  fraction  higher.  Good  breeding  stock  maintained  a 
high  position.  Fat  sheep  fetched  7d.  and  7id.  per  lb.  There 
were  a  good  number  of  pigs  on  offer ;  porkers  realized  7d.  and 
bacon  pigs  6^.  The  horse  fair  was  rather  largely  supplied,  but 
very  few  of  the  animals  could  be  considered  first-rate  ;  yet  ex- 
travagantly high  prices  were  asked,  and  in  some  cases  obtained. 
Cart  horses  generally  of  any  pretension  were  priced  from  £40 
upwards.  Even  for  two-year-olds  £30  to  £35  was  asked. 
Nag  horses  were  in  good  demand,  but  not  numerous  on  offer. 
LOCKERBIE  FAIR.— The  show  of  cattle  was  above  an 
average,  but  sale  slow.  There  was  also  an  average  show  of 
sheep  for  the  season.  Ewes,  of  the  best  quality,  brought  about 
22s.  a-head;  of  second-rate  quality,  from  10s.  to  15s.  Half- 
bred  lambs,  of  the  best  quality,  brought  from  16s.  to  22s. ; 
second  best,  from  lis.  to  15s.  Cheviot  lambs,  of  the  best 
quality,  averaged  from  lOs.  to  12s.  Second  best,  from  63.  to 
9s.  The  fair  was  an  average  one  compared  with  former  years, 
and  considerable  business  was  done  in  both  ewes  and  lambs. 
Weather  dull ;  several  showers  fell  during  the  day. 

MARKET  HARBOROUGH  FAIR.— There  was  a  large 
number  of  cart  horses,  making  from  £30  to  upwards  of  £40 
each,  yet  on  the  whole  they  might  be  bought  on  easier  terms 
than  of  late.  Many  remained  unsold.  There  was  a  large 
supply  of  cattle.  The  Scots  were  rather  limited  in  number, 
and  commanded  higher  prices.  In  Short-horns  there  was  a 
very  large  quantity,  and  also  a  good  supply  of  Herefords, 
which  might  be  bought  on  easier  terms.  The  number  of  fat 
ones  was  not  so  large  as  on  former  occasions.  The  business 
was  flat,  and  the  whole  was  not  sold.  The  number  of  sheep 
penned  was  1,387,  which  is  under  an  average  supply.  The 
greater  part  were  stores  and  lambs,  in  which  a  good  business 
was  done. 

MAIDSTONE  FAIR.— We  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
stock,  horses,  pigs,  &c ,  some  of  which  were  of  good  quality, 
and  those  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  good  and  remunerative 
prices.  There  were  more  horses  and  sheep  than  we  have  seen 
for  some  years  past,  but  the  demand  for  horses  was  not  very 
good. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET.— The  show  of  sheep  and 
cattle  was  scarcely  so  large  as  at  the  corresponding  one  of  last 
year ;  nor  was  the  quality,  especially  of  cattle,  equal  to  what 
is  usually  seen  at  the  Muir  of  Ord.  Farmers  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  supply  themselves  with  stock  for  winter- 
ing at  last  market,  and  the  better  class  animals  are  either  al- 
ready in  their  hands  or  being  reserved  for  feeding.  The 
stock  shown  to-day  was  in  good  demand,  and  prices  are 
up  from  10s.  to  153.  on  average  two-year-old  crosses. 
The  small  scattered  beasts  of  the  Highland  breed — 
poor  stinted  creatures,  ill-begotten,  ill-fed,  and  almost 
houseless — of  which  a  great  many  were  brought  from  the 
crofts  on  the  west  coast — stood  desolate  by  all  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  without  an  offer  having  been  made  for  them. 
The  possessors  expected,  however,  that  in  the  evening,  when 
all  the  good  beasts  were  off  the  field,  they,  too,  would  get  rid 
of  their  stock  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Crosses,  with  bone 
enough  to  carry  their  feeding,  and  breeding  enough  to  make  it 
tell,  went  off  very  briskly  at  an  early  period  of  the  day ;  and 
as  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  upward,  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  anticipated,  there  was  less  "  higgling" 
about  the  luckpenny  than  usual.  We  heard  of  oue  pretty  l»T%e 
lot  for  which  a  certain  sum  was  asked  early  in  the  day  and  was 
refused,  but  which  in  the  afternoon  were  sold  for  £1  a  head 
more.  We  may  also  mention  as  characteristic  of  the  buoyant 
nature  of  the  cattle  trade  in  the  north,  that  a  lot  of  several  High- 
landers which  were  last  year  bought  for  £11  for  the  lot,  were 
sold  at  four  guineas  each.  Among  the  transactions  that  took  place 
were  the  following :  Mr,  Mnnro,  Woodlands,  sold  his  Cheviots 
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at  168. 6d. ;  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  Ospidale,  sold  his  ewes  at  £13  per 
clad  score ;  Jlr.  Mackay,  Kessock,  sold  Cheviot  hogs  at  ISs. each. 
The  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan,  Badrain,  Cheviot  crock  ewes, 
were  sold  at  £12  10s.  Mr.  Fraser,  Camperdown,  sold  black- 
faced  wedders  at  £18  ;  Mr.  Cleugh,  Caithness,  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Cheviot  ewes  at  ISs.  6d.,  &c.,  &c.  Messrs.  Miinro  and 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  had  a  large  stock  on  the  field,  most  of 
which  were  disposed  of  at  an  early  hour.  Among  the  larger 
lots  were  upwards  of  thirty  two-year-old  cross  stots,  at  £10; 
about  100  Highlanders  at  from  £5  lOs.  to  £7  lOs.  The 
greater  part  of  these  were  for  Sutherlandshire,  but  many  were 
for  the  Southern  markets.  Mr.  Ross  of  Pitcalnie  bought 
some  six-qnarter-old  crosses,  from  Caithness,  at  £8.  Mr. 
Auderson,  Kildrummie,  bought  two-year-old  crosses  at  £14 ; 
and  another  lot  at  £12.  Mr.  Maclennan,  Ord,  sold  a  lot  of 
stirk  calves  at£3  10«.  Mr.  Dudgeon,  Fodderty,  sold  two- 
year-old  crosses  at  £13  6s.  6d  ;  and  another  lot  at  £10  ISs. 
Mr.  Oliver,  Garthbeg,  sold  two-year-old  Highlanders  at  £6 
ITs.  6d.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  Ospidale,  sold  two-year-old  High- 
landers at;  from  £6  lOs.  to  £6  12s.  Mr.  Scott  Tullich's 
Highland  stirks  were  sold  at  £4  4s.  Mr.  Ross,  TorboU, 
bought  two-year-old  Highlanders  at  £6  lOs. 

PfiKTH  ANNUAL  MARKET  was  liberally  supplied  with 
stock,  in  good  condition,  of  the  different  descriptions.  Of 
cattle  for  wintering  purposes,  from  200  to  300  appeared  on  the 
ground  ;  but  prices  for  these,  and  particularly  for  Irish  cattle 
of  the  different  ages,  had  a  downward  tendency  ;  and  we  found 
that  fully  one-half  of  these  beasts  did  not  fiud  purchasers. 
Two-year-olds  sold  at  from  £6  to  £9  each ;  and  stirks,  or  one- 
year-olds,  from  £3  to  £4  10s.  each.  There  were  from  60  to 
80  milch  cows.  The  first-class  of  these  fetched  from  £14  to 
£18  each  ;  and  inferior  sorts  from  £8  to  £12.  The  fat  stock 
sold  at  from  8s.  to  9a.  per  Dutch  stone,  and  were  mostly  dis- 
posed of.  As  to  the  home-breeds,  for  stall-feeding  purposes, 
three-year-olds  brought  from  £10  to  £14  each,  and  two-year- 
olds  (of  which  a  large  number  were  shown)  brought  from  £7 
to  £12  each,  according  to  siZ3  and  breed;  but  stirks  for 
wintering  met  a  dull  sale,  and  were  disposed  of  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  £2  lOs.  to  £5  each,  many  leaving  the  stance  unsold. 
Generally,  the  market  was  considered  dull.  Prices  may  be 
quoted  at  about  five  per  cent,  lower  than  those  obtained  at  our 
last  market,  while  the  reduction  on  some  descriptions  of 
cattle  was  fully  10  per  cent. 

ROSS  FAIR. — Horses  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful,  but  were 
et  a  discount,  every  one  seeming  anxious,  as  the  winter  was 
approachiug,  to  get  rid  of  them,  although  there  were  very  few 
buyers.  Sheep  were  enhanced  in  price,  owing  to  the  late 
rains,  which  had  improved  the  herbage.  Fat  stock  sold,  as  it 
usually  does,  well. 

ROTHERFIELD  FAIR  vias  very  fully  attended,  a  great 
deal  of  stock  being  exhibited,  the  good  (of  which  there  was  a 
considerabls  number)  meeting  soon  with  customers  at  re- 
muueratiug  prices ;  the  other  sorts  remaining  much  on  hand, 
especially  barrens.  A  rather  short  supply  of  Welsh  runts.  A 
few  samples  of  hops  were  shown,  but  very  few  sold. 

RUGBY  FAIR.— There  was  abundance  of  fat  beef,  but 
owing  to  there  being  a  fair  at  Market  Harborough  the  same 
day,  stores  were  scarce.  Fat  mutton  was  well  supplied,  and  a 
good  trade  was  done.  Beef  5|d.  to  6^d.,  mutton  6d.  to  7d. 
per  lb. 

SLEAFORD  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  show  of  beasts, 
which  realized  high  prices.  The  show  of  sheep  was  smaller 
than  usual,  but  they  met  a  brisk  sale  at  good  prices.  Shear- 
lings from  488.  to  51s.,  breeding  ewes  368.  to  42s.;  prime  fat 
beef  8s.  per  stone 

STRATFORD-ONAVON  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  good 
supply  of  stock,  and  of  sheep  nearly  2,000  were  penned  ;  and 
trade  ruled  dull,  as  there  were  not  many  buyers,  which  caused 
a  reduction  in  price.  Good  beef  fetclied  from  6d,  to  7d.  per 
lb.,  and  mutton  tiie  same  price.  There  was  a  demand  for 
milking  cows  with  their  calves,  which  sold  as  high  as  £18. 
Pigs  were  cheaper,  10s.  per  score.    Best  wether  mutton  7d. 

SVVINSTEAD  FAIR.— There  was  a  smaller  show  of  sheep 
than  usual,  owing  to  Sleaford  fair  falling  on  the  same  day,  the 
number  penned  being  only  600,  which  found  plenty  of  buyers 
at  prices  about  equal  to  former  fairs. 

"VVENLOCK  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of  beasts  of 
all  descriptions,  and  plenty  of  buyers.  Cows  and  calves  sold 
remarkably  well,  as  much  as  £19  being  given  in  some  in- 
itraces.    Pigs  were  plentiful,  and  sold  well,  but  slightly  on 


the  decline.    There  were  but  few  sheep,  and  the  pricea  real- 
ized were  about  the  same  as  on  previous  late  fairs. 

WINCHESTER  FAIR.— The  supply  was  about  an  average 
one,  and  the  weather  being  beautifully  fine  the  sheep  appeared 
to  great  advantage.  The  attendance  of  dealers  was  large,  and 
a  quick  sale  for  all  fleshy  animals  soon  commenced,  at  prices 
from  Is.  to  2s.  per  head  higher  than  the  late  Weyhillfair; 
lambs  ranged  from  21s.  to  428.;  ewes,  from  SOa.  to  423.; 
wethers,  from  SSs.  to  53s.  A  few  pens  of  very  superior  lambs 
were  exhibited,  more  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Hinton,  near  Alton,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Bailey,  the  former  of  which 
realized  45s.  6d.  and  the  latter  433.  per  head.  The  lamba  of 
Messrs.  Terry,  Davis,  and  Courtney  were  much  admired,  as 
also  the  ewes  of  ]\Ir.  Fitt,  of  Littleton,  Vidler,  and  others,  Mr. 
Fitt's  fetching  42s.  each ;  the  two-teeth  wethers  of  H.  J. 
Mulcock,  Esq.,  brought  538.  per  head.  The  lower  qualities 
did  not  clear  oflf  with  much  briskness,  but  ultimately  a  clear- 
ance was  effected  at  full  prices.  At  the  horse,  cattle,  and  pig 
fair,  on  Friday,  the  supply  was  good,  and  brisk  trade  at  hif;h 
prices  for  all,  especially  for  pizs,  which  are  now  higher  in  price 
than  at  any  period  since  1817 — nearly  forty  years  since; 
Messrs.  Rogers,  Barnes,  and  Jones  exhibited  their  usual  strings 
of  fine  horses,  for  which  they  obtained  from  £30  to  £55  each — 
ordinary  animals  were  more  saleable  thon  usual,  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  the  best;  cows  sold  from  £9  to  £16  each ; 
oxen  from  £12  to  £18  each  ;  lean  hogs,  from  SSs.  to  823.  each, 
fat  hogs,  12s.  to  123.  6d.  per  score. 

WOOLER  FAIR.— A  large  quantity  of  sheep— of  Leices- 
ters  there  was  not  a  large  number.  We  quote  the  following 
as  prices  : — Wedders,  40s.  to  46s. ;  ewes,  353.  to  40s. ;  half- 
bred  wedders,  SOs.  too8s.;  ewes,  283.  to  363.  A  very  large 
show  of  Cheviots,  with  an  extremely  dull  sale.  Wedders,  24s. 
to  SOs. ;  ewes,  18s.  to  23s.  There  was  about  1,000  head  of 
cattle,  but  many  of  an  inferior  quality.  Good  animals  sold 
well,  others  were  diflicult  to  dispose  of  Far  below  the  average 
number  of  milk  cows.  There  was  a  great  many  horses,  inclu- 
ding a  few  excellent  young  animals,  but  principally  of  a  second- 
baud  quality.  Prices  we  cannot  quote  ;  a  good  deal  of  dealing. 

IRISH  FAIRS. — TuAM  :  From  returns  made  with  accu- 
racy, the  number  exposed  for  sale  amounted  to  about  20,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  sold  at  an  early  hour.  All 
stock  in  good  or  advanced  condition  were  sold  rapidly,  and  at 
between  23.  to  3s.  in  advance  of  the  last  year's  Tuam  fair. 
All  wedders  in  condition  went  off  rapidly,  as  also  did  good 
maiden  ewes  and  hoggets.  As  usual,  stock  of  inferior  quality 
were  not  in  such  ready  demand,  but  still  they  brought  a  cor- 
responding advance  over  last  year's  fair.  All  parties,  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  remunera- 
tive character  of  the  prices  of  the  day.  The  subjoined 
list  of  prices  will  enable  your  readers  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  lasige  of  prices :  Mr.  J.  W.  Cannon  sold  a  lot 
of  two-year-old  wedders  at  47s.  6d.  (this  was  the  highest  price 
for  lotj  rectived  at  the  fair).  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  Ardallen, 
463.  6d, ;  Mr.  J.  D.  IMtldon,  for  100  ditto,  sold  to  Mr.  Darcy  at 
449.  6d. ;  Mr.  Robert  Bodkin,  for  a  lot  of  wedder  hoggets, 
4l3.  6d.,  bought  by  Lord  Plunkett ;  Mr.  D.  Ruttledge  bought 
100  lambs  at  23s. ;  Mr.  Rafferty  bought  50  wedder  hoggels 
from  Mr.  Burke  at  34s. ;  20  ditto,  for  Mr.  Rabbitt  at  32s.  ; 
and  about  200  two-year-old  wedders  at  an  average  of  35s. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Martyn  got  42s.  for  a  lot  of  maiden  ewes;  C.  J, 
O'Kclly  sold  a  lot  of  hoggets  to  Lord  Clonbrock  at  35s.;  Mr. 
W.  Lambert,  a  lot  of  two-year-old  wedder.',  433.  6d.;  Mr. 
Dominick  Leonard  go^  SSs.  for  a  mixed  lot  of  170  two- 
year  old  wedders;  Mr.  M.  Glyu  got  40s.  for  a  lot  of  ewes; 
Mr.  Poole  for  a  lot  of  100  two-year-old  wedders,  bought  by 
Mr.  Donohoe,  44s.  6d.;  Mr.  Commins  for  wedder  hoggets, 
37s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Mat.  Jennings  sold  a  lot  of  100  ewes  to  Mr. 
Ruttledge  at  403. ;  Mr.  Dominick  TuUy  sold  60  wedder 
hogijets  to  Mr.  Donohoe  at  35s.,  and  a  lot  of  ewes  at  33s. ; 
the  Messrs.  Carr  purchased  a  large  lot,  about  300,  at  an 
average  of  363. ;  Mr.  Gillier  sold  100  wedders  to  Arthur 
Maher  at  35s.  About  three  o'cleck  very  little  remained  un- 
sold, and  the  fair,  altogether,  may  be  considered  a  brisk  and 
remunerative  one, 

FARMERS'  STAKES.— The  members  of  the  Monmouth 
Farmers'  Club,  at  their  last  meeting,  introduced  a  sweepstakes 
for  horses  the  property  of  members  of  the  Club,  to  be  nm  for 
at  the  annual  county  meeting.  The  proposition  was  very  well 
received,  and  a  number  of  members  at  once  entered  their 
names. 
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REVIEW    OE    THE    CORN    TRADE. 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF   OCTOBER. 


The  principal  feature  of  the  past  month  has  been 
the  inferiority  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  brought 
to  the  several  markets.  This  has  produced  some- 
what lower  prices  even  for  the  best  samples,  while 
all  below  this  quality  have  fallen  fully  3s.  per  qr., 
the  worst  selling  at  rates  so  irregular  that  quota- 
tions have  become  difficult.  The  conclusion  of  the 
harvest  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
late  districts  of  Ireland,  under  very  catching  wea- 
ther, has  added  to  the  quantity  of  damp  and 
sprouted  wheat;  and  the  hopes  once  entertained, 
in  the  height  of  summer,  that  we  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries,  both  as  respects  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  own  crop,  have  entirely 
vanished.  By  the  best  information  obtained,  it 
appears  doubtful  whether,  with  an  extended 
growth,  we  have  anything  beyond  an  average  crop. 
The  position  of  France  with  regard  to  her  harvest 
is  still  less  satisfactory.  The  Roman  States  remain 
closed,  as  to  exports ;  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  making  perpetual  demands  upon  our  stores. 
All  the  Baltic  ports  are  high-priced;  red  wheat 
at  Danzig  was  worth  about  6ls.,  at  Stettin  62s. 
The  best  wheat,  at  Berlin,  was  quoted  at  64s. ;  and 
at  Hamburgh,  red  Silesian  was  worth  7ls.  6d.  per 
qr.  In  Belgium  and  Holland,  too,  the  rates  are 
beyond  our  own.  The  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube  have  become  excited  :  low  quality  Galatz 
wheat,  on  the  spot,  in  that  town,  was  worth  57s. 
6d.;  and  Odessa,  the  great  emporium  before  the 
war,  complains  of  short  supplies,  with  quotations 
of  63s.  per  qr.  for  Polish  Odessa,  and  67s,  for 
Ghirka  wheat.  The  American  markets,  therefore, 
are  the  cheapest :  these  of  late  have  been  calm,  but 
now  are  gradually  rising,  from  an  extensive  de- 
mand both  for  France  and  England.  The  exports 
thence  have  recently  doubled  those  of  last  season, 
in  ten  days  amounting  to  aboufe 80,000  qrs.  Ohio 
red  wheat,  at  New  York,  was  worth  about  52s., 
Illinois  548.,  Southern  white  about  58b,  These 
prices,  therefore,  with  a  fair  dry  quality,  must  con- 
tinue to  bring  orders  ;  and  the  foreign  supplies  will 
help  to  v.'ork  off  our  inferior  qualities. 

The  foreign  arrivals  since  harvest  have  consi- 
derably fallen  off.  At  the  close  of  July,  the  quan- 
tity in  one  week  was  181,058  qrs. ;  in  the  first  week 
in  Oct.  they  were  as  low  as  75,160  ;  but  they  are 
again  likely  to  increase.  As  respects  future  rates, 
it  seems  improbable  there  can  be  much  reduction, 
though  past  experience  has  shown  that  a  bulk  of 


inferior  wheat  makes  heavy  markets.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  and  the  condition  improves,  we  think 
it  more  likely  that  higher  rates  will  be  paid,  as  the 
partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  must  eventually 
influence  prices,  unless  the  extended  growth  and 
foreign  importations  overbalance  the  injury  sus- 
tained. 

The  first  Monday's  wheat  market  commenced 
after  a  week's  liberal  supply,  both  foreign  and 
English,  The  morning's  samples,  from  Essex  and 
Kent,  however,  being  less  numerous,  and  the 
quantity  of  really  fine  very  limited,  it  was  readily 
taken  off  by  millers  at  Is.  to  2s,  advance,  the  bulk 
of  inferior  realizing  no  enhancement,  but  being 
difficult  to  quit.  The  country  generally  responded 
to  the  advance  on  good  wheat,  it  being  exceeded 
at  Birmingham  and  Spalding,  and  fully  equalled 
at  Liverpool.  The  second  Monday,  with  good  arri- 
vals, and  the  morning's  supply  more  deteriorated  in 
condition,  lost  the  advance  of  the  previous  week, 
and  so  many  fine  cargoes  of  foreign  were  on  the 
market  that  holders  on  board  ship  occasionally 
acceded  to  a  slight  reduction  to  save  the  expense 
of  storing.  All  the  country  markets,  through  the 
week,  were  dull,  without  much  positive  decline,  ex- 
cepting for  parcels  out  of  condition,  many  of  which 
could  not  be  sold.  The  third  Monday  showed  an 
abundance  as  to  the  supply,  but  the  condition  of  the 
English  samples  was  still  more  unsatisfactory,  and 
little  progress  could  be  made,  though  Is.  to  23.  less 
was  taken.  This  qualified  reduction  took  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  fine  wheat  in  the  country,  but  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  seUing  what  was  inferior ;  Louth, 
Boston,  and  Liverpool  showing  the  same  state  of 
trade,  in  all  secondary  samples.  The  last  Monday 
was  well  furnished  with  foreign,  and  fairly  with 
English,  which  was  somewhat  improved  in  condi- 
tion, by  the  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
had  prevailed  for  a  full  week.  Millers,  however, 
finding  no  lack  of  good  foreign  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose, were  as  reserved  as  before,  and  wheat  of  the 
best  quality  scarcely  maintained  its  price,  while  the 
late  periodical  reduction  of  Is,  to  28.  per  qr.  v/as 
re-enacted,  on  all  samples  deficient  in  weight  or 
condition. 

Through  the  whole  month  the  supply  of  English 
wheat  has  steadily  increased,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  week,  the  total  quantity  being  51,615  qrs., 
giving  an  average  per  week  of  12,904  qrs.,  and  ex- 
ceeding that  of  last  month  by  4,000  qrs.    The 
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foreign  arrivals  in  this  port  also  show  .an  increase, 
the  total  for  the  month  being  101,210  qrs.,  giving 
a  weekly  average  of  25,303  qrs.,  an  excess  over  the 
last  of  7,000  weekly.  The  great  bulk  of  this  has 
been  from  Russia,  Cronstadt,  and  St.  Petersburg 
being  the  principal  ports,  though  a  fair  portion 
has  come  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
AzofF.  The  exports  have  been  6,363  qrs.  wheat  and 
6,039  sacks  of  flour.  The  weekly  sales,  though 
they  have  steadily  progressed  since  the  harvest, 
have  in  no  instance  yet  reached  the  quantities 
sold  in  the  previous  season.  At  the  close  of 
September,  they  were  106,358  against  124,570  in 
1855,  and  at  the  close  of  October  144,135  against 
152,443  in  the  previous  season.  The  inference 
seems  natural,  that  the  idea  of  peace  has  no  longer 
any  terrors  to  the  farmer,  and  that  aware  that  the 
condition  of  his  crop  is  such  as  to  damage  his  inte- 
rest by  forcing  untimely  sales,  he  prefers  its  re- 
maining in  the  stack  till  fit  for  market. 

Country  flour  has  kept  pace  with  wheat  in  its 
increased  abundance :  the  month  has  produced 
64,694  sacks,  or  a  weekly  average  of  about  4,000 
sacks  beyond  September.  The  foreign  supply  has, 
however,  greatly  fallen  off";  importers  here  prefer- 
ring to  wait  till  a  sufficiency  of  the  new  American 
wheat  is  manufactured,  much  of  the  flour  of  last 
year's  crop  being  made  of  inferior  and  sprouted 
wheat,  wliich  spoilt  the  sale,  both  here  and  at 
Liverpool,  With,  however,  a  better  dependence  on 
the  new  samples,  there  is  no  doubt  that  liberal  ship- 
ments will  be  made.  The  total  receipts  in  London 
this  month  were  only  13,440  brls.  American,  and 
1,603  sacks,  principally  from  Russia,  some  of  which 
has  been  of  extremely  fine  quality,  exceeding  the 
top  London  quotations  by  6s.  and  7s.  per  sack. 
The  month's  account  of  prices  may  be  given  in 
brief  as  follows  : — The  first  Monday  found  a  good 
market  for  both  Norfolks  and  American  at  Is. 
advance  per  sack  and  brl.  Every  Monday  since 
has  brought  some  firmness  to  the  American  and 
foreign  trade,  and  the  reverse  as  respects  country 
samples,  which  from  their  more  doubtful  quality 
and  liberal  quantity  have  regularly  declined  every 
Monday  since  6th  Oct.  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  sack, 
leaving  the  top  price  47s.  as  more  the  quotations 
of  holders  than  that  of  buyers. 

The  crop  of  barley  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  of  an  unusually  restricted  growth,  and  the  yield 
but  an  average,  with  much  deterioration  by  sprout- 
ing, discoloration,  and  damp;  and  prices  abroad 
have  hitherto  been  so  kept  up,  that  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  total  importation  will  meet  our 
wants,  or  whether  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  a  liberal 
substitution  of  Indian  corn  to  fill  the  void.  Never- 
theless high  prices  have  shown  their  usual  effect  in 
checking  trade,  though  but  small  quantities  have 


appeared  at  market.  The  malting  season  not  being 
commenced  last  month,  the  best  samples  nominally 
had  declined  to  rates  little  above  the  secondary 
kind;  but  the  evident  scarcityoffine  sorts  has  placed 
them  higher,  while  inferior  and  foreign  have  been 
rather  declining.  The  English  supplies,  though 
moderate,  have  nearly  doubled  those  of  September. 
During  the  month  they  have  been  17,332  qrs., 
giving  an  average  of  4,333  qrs. :  the  foreign,  how- 
ever, have  fallen  to  about  one-half  of  what  they 
were,  being  only  13,016  qrs.,  or  a  weekly  average 
of  3,254  qrs. — together  the  weekly  supplies  have 
made  but  7,587  qrs.,  yet  for  all  but  the  best 
samples  there  have  been  dull  markets.  The  first 
Monday  commenced  by  settling  the  price  of  the 
best  malting  parcels  at  50s.  per  qr. ;  and  the  close 
of  the  month  finds  it  unaltered,  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Every  successive  market  made  sales  of 
inferior  kinds  dull,  without  noting  a  positive  reduc- 
tion: but  to  make  sales  of  these  freely  Is.  to  2s. 
less  would  certainly  have  to  be  taken.  Yet  the 
known  smallness  of  the  crop,  and  the  absence  of 
any  quantity  in  granary,  disinclined  holders  to 
push  sales  or  take  lower  rates — which  are  only 
taken  occasionally  to  clear  vessels  of  their  cargoes. 
Malt  has  little  varied  through  the  month.  The 
second  Monday,  influenced  by  the  scanty  arrival  of 
fine  malting  barley,  and  limitation  of  the  stock  of 
old  malt,  brought  an  increase  of  value  to  the  extent 
of  Is.  per  qr. ;  and  at  this  point  prices  have  re- 
mained. 

The  oat  trade  through  the  month  has  exhibited 
scarcely  any  fluctuations,  with  more  than  double 
the  supplies  of  September.  This  month  they  con- 
sisted of  9,935  qrs.  English,  27,274  qrs.  Irish,  and 
116,875  qrs.  foreign;  giving  a  weekly  average  of 
38,522  qrs.,  against  17,121  qrs.  in  September.  Yet 
prices  of  old  have  scarcely  declined  Is.;  though  for 
light  new  out-of-conditioned  samples  the  decline 
has  nearly  been  2s.  per  qr.  The  foreign  supply 
has  consisted  of  88,574  qrs.  from  Russia,  and 
of  only  28,301  qrs.  from  other  ports,  clearly 
showing  that  had  the  war  lasted,  prices  must  have 
been  materially  higher.  On  the  first  Monday, 
with  moderate  supplies,  there  was  a  firm  market, 
and  needy  buyers  had  occasionally  to  pay  more 
money.  On  the  second  Monday  came  the  heaviest 
supply  ;  but  dealers  being  low  in  stock,  the  bulk 
was  cleared  without  any  reduction,  except  a  slight 
one  on  new  samples.  On  the  third  Monday, 
though  with  diminished  arrivals,  dealers  being 
better  in  stock,  the  trade  generally  was  duller,  and 
light  new  ones  again  gave  way  6d.  per  qr.  On  the 
last  Monday,  witli  good  supplies  kept  up,  the  quan- 
tity pressed  on  the  market ;  and  even  old  oats  of 
fine  quality  were  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  and 
new  were  again  reduced  another  Is.  per  qr.     Irish 
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supplies  have  yet  kept  moderate ;  but  they  must 
be  expected  to  increase  as  the  Russian  shipments 
cease,  from  the  stoppage  of  the  navigation  in  the 
Baltic  by  frost.  Prices,  however,  being  moderate, 
as  compared  with  other  grain,  little  reduction  can 
be  looked  for.  The  crop  generally  is  considered  a 
fair  average,  and  of  good  quality,  both  here  and  in 
Ireland  ;  but  in  the  latter  country  there  has  been  a 
reduced  growth  to  the  extent  of  82,000  acres,  a 
circumstance  which  must  eventually  tell  upon  the 
the  markets.  Beans  and  peas  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  crops  grown  this  season,  but  many  sam- 
ples are  damp.  Of  the  former,  foreign  supplies 
have  almost  ceased,  as  the  effect  of  the  late  closing 
of  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  in  Egypt ;  but  as  there 
has  been  a  good  crop  gathered  there,  and  free  arri- 
vals are  daily  noted  in  Alexandria,  we  may  shortly 
expect  liberal  supplies.  The  arrivals  of  English 
during  the  month  have  more  than  doubled  the 
last,  being  3,135  qrs.,  though  the  foreign  dwindled 
down  to  240  qrs.  The  first  Monday  noted  an  ad- 
vance of  Is.  per  qr. ;  and  though  no  positive  rise 
has  been  since  quoted,  buyers  cannot  procure  select 
samples  without  paying  something  more. 

Peas  have  also  doubled  in  the  quantity  of  Eng- 
lish receipts  last  month,  the  supply  for  this  being 
2,289  qrs. ;  and  arrivals  from  Canada  have  made 
up  the  foreign  to  2,030  qrs.  The  demand  for 
hog-feed  having  set  in,  full  prices  have  been 
paid  for  this  quality,  the  month  commencing  with 
Is.  advance,  which  has  bren  fully  maintained. 
Blue  peas,  however,  and  boilers,  though  moderate 
in  price  as  compared  with  maples  and  duns,  have 
been  a  slow  sale. 

Linseed,  from  a  continual  demand  and  short 
arrivals,  both  from  India  and  Russia,  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  value.  The  first  and  second 
Mondays  noted  a  firmness  in  prices ;  the  third  and 
fourth  were  severally  dearer  Is.  per  qr.,  making  the 
advance  on  the  month  2s.  per  qr.  And  as  America 
is  a  competitor  with  us  for  the  article  at  full  rates, 
there  is  every  probability  of  a  further  rise.  Cakes, 
too,  have  found  a  regular  demand  at  full  prices. 

The  crop  of  English  cloverseed  has  been  damaged 
by  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  samples  of  very 
various  quality  may  be  expected.  The  few  sam- 
ples of  foreign  showing  have  been  held  at  high 
prices.  Venice  seed  was  lately  sold  at  53s.  to  54s. 
per  cwt.,  cost  and  freight;  and  Bourdeaux  has 
been  held  at  70s.,  free  on  board;  North  of  France 
fine  73s.,  free  on  board.  Little  has  yet  been  doing, 
and  the  crop  in  France  is  badly  reported  as  to 
yield,  with  an  anticipation  of  higher  rates.  Trefoil 
has  been  steady.  Canary  has  risen  to  £4  per  qr. ; 
but  the  rise  checks  business,  and  the  appearance  of 
new  samples  may  change  prices.  Winter  tares  of 
good  quality  have  sold  for  speculation  at  Gs.  per 


bushel.  Hempseed  has  been  dull,  and  declining. 
Mustardseed  steady,  both  white  and  brown.  Rape- 
seed  scarcely  so  good  sale,  and  inferior  Dutch  is 
cheaper.  Carraway,  coriander,  and  other  seeds  are 
but  little  changed  in  value. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Sbillinf^B  per  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex  and    Kent,  white,  new  58to72  extra  — to77 

Ditto,            red  ..      „    57     65          —  70 

Norfolk,  Line,  and  Yorksh.,  red     „    57    C5          —  70 

Barley,  new,  malting.  .42    45  ... .      Chevalier. .    46  50 

Distilling 40     43 Grinding . .    34  38 

MALT.Essex.Norfolk.and  Suffolk..  ..      70     73          —  77 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made. .      70     74          —  78 

Brown 64     65          —  — 

Rye —    —         38  42 

Oats,  English,  feed.  .26     28 Potato 28  33 

Scotch,  feed 29    33 Potato 30  35 

Irish,  feed,  white 23     26  fine  —  28 

Ditto,  black 22     24     „    —  25 

Beans,  Mazagan  38    40 Ticks    40  44 

Harrow ....    40    45 Pigeon ....    44  48 

Peas,  white  boilers  43    48..  Maple  42    45..  Grey   40  43 

Flour,  per  sk.  of  280  lbs..  Town,  Households  58s.,  fine  59  60 

Country  47     48 Households 51  53 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship 46  47 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillini^s  per  Quarter 


81ext.- 
79  — 
81  — 
62 
75 
—  73 
68  67 
59fine59 


77 


Wheat,  Dantzic,mixed..  77    79  high  do. — 

Konigsberg 75     79         „       — 

Rostock    74    78    fine..    — 

American,  white  ....  66     71     red . .    — 

Pomera.,  Meckbg.,  and  Uckermrk.,  red  73 

Silesian,  red 68    73     white   — 

Danish  and  Holstein 65 

St.  Petersburg  and  Riga 55 

Rhine  and  Belgium —    —      —    — 

Russian. ...    58    68 French. .  . .    (none) 

Barley,  grinding  27     35 Distilling. .    37    42 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  and  Rolands  27     33. .  Feed 23 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed. .  23     28. .    Stralsund  27 

Russian 24 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein 40 

Konigsberg  . .    39    45 Egyptian. ...    34 

Peas,  feeding    40    42. .  fine  boilers  44 

Indian  Corn,  white 34    35. .  yellow    . .   32 

Flour,  per  sack French  58    — . .  Spanish  . .    56 

American,  per  barrel,  sour   32    35. .  sweet ....    37 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 


For  the  last 
Six  Weeks: 

Sept.  13,  1856.. 

Sept.  20,  1856.. 

Sept.  27,  1856.. 

Oct.     4,  1856.. 

Oct.    11,  1856.. 

Oct.  18,  1856.. 
Aggregate  average 
Same  timelast  year 


Wheat. 
d. 


65     0 
64    9 


76  11 


Barley, 
s.  d. 
46  8 
45  10 

43  10 
42  10 
42     9 

44  0 
44  4 
36  11 


Oats. 
8.    d. 

25  10 

27  2 

26  7 
25  11 

25  9 

26  8 
26     4 

28  5 


Rye.  Beans 
s.    d.  8.    d. 

43  9  45     4 

44  1046  3 
43  845  0 
42     0  44  10 

39  II  45     2 

40  1 46  1 
42  545  6 
48     949     2 


Peas. 
s.  d. 
41     0 

41  9 
43  8 
43  9 
43  3 
14    0 

42  11 
45  10 


COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES— 1856-55. 


From  last  Friday's  Gfa«.  s.  d. 
Wheat  ...137,286 qr8.,65  9 
Barley....  63,852  ..  44  0 
Oats    ....    13,563 

Rye 519 

Bean 5,830 

Peas    1,893 


26  8 

40  1 

46  1 

44  0 


From  Gazette  of  1855.  s.    d. 

Wheat 144,869qrs.,76  10 

Barley....    58,768  ..    38  10 
Oats    ....    20,619  ..27     9 

Rye ],042  ..    50     5 

Beans....      4,887  ..    49  10 
Peas    1,915  ..    48     7 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Price. 

Sept.  13.  Sept.  20. 

..  1    :: 

Sept.  27. 

69s.     6d. 
658.     9(1. 

e.'is.     Otl. 

..  1 

•  •    r 

648.    9(1. 

..  1    .. 

643.     5d. 

::  '•"Ti 

.^l.. 

619.    4ct. 

Oct.  4. 


Oct.  U. 


Tl— 11 


Oct.  18. 
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PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Cloveraeed,  red,  (per  cwt.) —a.  to  — s. 

Ditto  white ^s. to— s. 

Trefoil,  (per  cwt.) , — 3.  to  — s. 

Tares,  winter  (per  buahel) 5s.  Od.  to  68.  Od. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 20s.  to  248, 

Canary  (per  qr.) 783.  to  828. 

Hempseed  (none) o — a.  to  — s. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.).. ..  new — s.to508.,old  — s.to— a. 
Linseed  (p.  qr.)  sowing — s.  to  — s.,  crushing  62s.  to  64s. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £10  lOs.to  £11  Ss. 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) new  86s.  to  88j. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £5  Os.  to  £5  10s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &o. 

Tares,  old  (per  bushel) Ss.  Od.  to  5s.  6d. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  — s.  428.,  Ditto  Dutch,  46.s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) < 15s.  to  20s, 

Carraway 42s.  to  46s, 

Linseed  (pr  qr.)  Baltic, 603.  to  623.;  Bombay,  61s.  to  63s. 

Ijnseed  Cake  (per  ton) £10   Os,  to  £11  Os. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 80s.  to  848. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £5    Os.  to  £5  lOs. 

HOP    MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Oct.  27.— The  demand  for  hops 
this  morning  is  good,  aud  the  general  tone  of  the  market  firm, 
with  the  currency  steady  at  about  the  annexed  quotations  : — 

Mid  and  East  Kent 70s.,  95s.  to  1123. 

Weald  of  Kents   633.,  843.  to    90s. 

SussexPockets 6O3.,  683.  to    75s. 

Duty  £265,000. 

WORCESTER,  (Saturday  last.)— The  supplies  of  new  Hops 
are  falling  off  rapidly.  We  had  very  few  fresh  in  at  to-day's 
market,  which  sold  readily  at  4s.  to  63.  advance,  fair  qualities 
743.  to  76s.,  fine  and  choice  80s.  to  84a. 

WAYHILL  HOP  FAIR.— The  number  of  pockets  brought 
to  the  fair  is  ascertained,  and  was  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
previous  year,  although  the  duty  was  then  nearly  double  the 
amount  expected  to  be  realized  this  year.  The  number  of 
pockets  this  year  being — In  the  Famham  row  2,378,  country, 
ditto,  3,500 ;  total,  5,878.  The  first  transaction  in  hops  was 
a  sale  by  auction  of  nearly  eighty  pockets  of  yearlings,  stated 
to  be  sold  in  this  manner  in  order  to  close  a  partnership 
account.  Mr.  Alexander,  the  auctioneer,  with  much  patience, 
accepted  the  tedious  biddings  offered,  which  never  exceeded  Is. 
per  cwt.,  and  ultimately  they  were  sold  at  about  2  guineas  per 
cwt.  for  Faruham's,  and  less  than  SOs.  per  cwt.  for  the  Kent's 
1855  :  they  did  not  appear  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  Some 
few  purchases  were  made  of  Faruham  hops  on  Monday,  at 
prices  from  41.  lOs.  to  51.  Country  hops  realized  from  3^.  lOs. 
to  4Z.  On  Tuesday  business  became  much  more  brisk,  but 
the  prices  did  not  vary  much  from  those  given  on  the  previous 
day,  and  many  larger  bargains  were  completed.  On  Wednes- 
day the  trade  improved  considerably,  especially  for  Farnham's, 
which  sold  readily  at  from  41.  to  51.  lOs.;  and  country's  from 
31.  to  41.  IO3. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Monday,  Oct.  27.— 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  for  this  market  have  been 
very  small  for  the  season,  the  greater  part  in  bad  condition, 
and  a  limited  demand  at  the  following  quotations  : — 

Kent  aud  Esses  Regents SOs.  to  958. 

East  Lothian  ditto 85s,      95s. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  ditto 60s.      83s. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  October  27.— The  supplies  of  Po- 
tatoes on  sale  in  these  markets  are  moderately  extensive,  aud 
about  an  average  business  is  domg  in  them,  at  late  rates.  The 
imports  from  abroad  last  week  were  15  bags  and  43  hampers 
from  Rotterdam,  5  bags  from  Harburg,  9  from  Hambro',  30 
from  Amsterdam,  and  30  baskets  from  Harlingen. 

York  Regents,  per  ton  ....      90s.  to  105s. 

Kent  and  Essex  do SOs.  „    90s. 

Scotch  do 80s.,,    90s. 

Middlings SOs.  „    60s. 

Lincolns 708.  „    SOs. 

Blues 708.  .,    SOs. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


BUTTER,  per  cwt. 

Frieslalid 112  to  120 

Kiel 110     116 

Dorset 114    1 20 

Carlow 94    106 

Wnterford 104    112 

Cork,  new 98    112 

Limerick 98    108 

Sligo 98    110 

Fresh, per  dozen..  14s.  Od.  to  15s.  Od. 


CHEESE,  per  cwt. :                 s.  s- 

Cheshire 64  74 

Cheddar 74  85 

Double  Gloucester 60  68 

HAMS,  York 108  112 

■Westmoreland 104  108 

Irish  86  90 

BACON : 

Wiltshire,  dried 76  85 

Irish,  green 70  74 


BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter:  Shipping  price.  102s 
to  II63.  per  cwt.;  firkins  and  crocks,  ll^d.  to  12d.  per  lb. ; 
Bacon,  64s.  to  70s. ;  Hams,  prime,  903.  to  948.,  second  quality, 
708.  to  763.  per  cwt.;  prime  mess  Pork,  97s. 6d.  per  brl.;  Pork, 
563.  to6Ia.;  Beef,  lOOs.tolSOs.  per  tierce;  Irish  Lard,iu 
bladders,  74s.  to  76s.;  kegs  or  firkins,  68s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 

WOOL   MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

BERMONDSEY,  Oct.  27.— We  have  no  alteration  in  price 
to  report,  but  transactions  have  been  limited  to  a  very  small 
extent.  Under  similar  circumstances  years  ago,  when  wool 
has  been  plentiful,  prices  have  receded  considerably ;  but  of 
late  the  wool  has  been  consumed  so  rapidly,  and  the  supply 
has  not  increased  in  proportion,  that  fjie  present  depression 
has  merely  prevented  a  rise  in  prices  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place.  The  colonial  wool  sales,  which  are  to 
take  place  on  the  6th,  are  expected  to  realize  full  rates, 
s.    d.      s.    d. 

Down  tegs 1     5   to  1     6   per  lb. 

Down  ewes 1     3  — 1     4        „ 

Kent  fleeces    1     3  — 1     4        „ 

Half-bred  hoggets 1     4  — 1     5        „ 

Leicester  fleeces 1     2  — 1     4        „ 

Blanket  wool 0     9—1     0        „ 

Flannel  wool 1     1  — 1     4        „ 

Combing  skin 1     0  — 1     2        „ 

Superior  ditto 1     4  — 1     5  J      „ 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Oct.  25. 
Scotch  Wool. — There  is  more  enquiry  for  Laid  Highland, 
and,  as  stocks  are  not  heavy,  holders  have  it  a  good  deal  their 
own  way,  and  prices  are  fully  supported.  White  Highland  is  in 
fair  demand ;  Cheviot  aud  crossed  are  also  iu  more  demand 
and  at  full  rates. 

s.    d.      B.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  241bs.  ....  12    6  to  14    0 

White  Highland  do 15    0      IG    6 

Laid  Crossed        do.. unwashed    ....  14    0      15    6 

Do.  do. .washed 15    0      16    6 

Laid  Cheviot        do. .unwashed    ....  16    0      18    0 

Bo.  do. .washed 21    6      24    0 

White  Cheviot    do. .do 30    0      32    0 

Foreign  Wool. — There  has  been  considerably  more  en- 
quiry for  all  kinds  of  long  shafty  wool  this  week,  but  stocks  of 
these  kinds  being  light  the  transactions  are  limited. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  October  21.— The  favour- 
able opinion  for  our  article  is  continuing,  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  influencing  only  in  so  far  as  speculation  being  doomed 
to  inactivity,  transactions  are  merely  confined  tj  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  momentary  wants  of  manufacture.  If  therefore 
sales  were  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  prices  on  the  contrary 
firmly  maintained  themselves,  and  some  descriptions,  as  Sileaian 
slipes  and  skins  in  bundles,  as  well  as  Russian  combing  and 
scoured  wool,  even  realized  better  prices  than  hitherto.  The 
fine  and  superfine  qualities,  on  the  contrary,  continue  very 
heavy  of  sale,  and  may  be  quoted  a  shade  lower.  The  whole 
amount  of  sales  during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  about  1,200 
cwt3.  The  following  prices  have  been  obtained  :  for  Russian 
combing  and  clothing  wools,  at  from  70  to  76  thalers ;  ditto 
wools,  scoured,  100  to  118  thalers ;  ditto,  refuse,  55  to  66 
thalers :  Silesian  ^skin  [wools,  78  to  83  thalers  ;  ditto  slipes 
fresh  ones,  53  to  C5. ;  lambs'  wools,  98  to  110  thalers.  The' 
chief  purchasers  were  home  and  Austrian  manufacturers  and 
combers,  a  wholesale  buyer  from  Hamburg  and  several  com- 
mission agents  of  town.  The  fresh  supplies  of  Russian  wools 
have  in  the  meantime  been  very  considerable,  and  amount  to 
more  than  double  the  quantity  which  has  been  disposed  of. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that,  considering  the  great  wants  of 
the  article,  our  stocks  will  be  scarcely  suflicient  [to  meet  all 
demands  till  the  next  shipping. — Gunsburg,  wool-broker. 


Printed  by  Kogerson  and  Tuxford,  246,  Strand,  London. 
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DECEMBER,     1S5G. 


PLATE    I. 
THE    SQUIRE;    A    Short-horn    Bull. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    RICHARD    DUDDING,    ESQ.,    OF    PANTON,    LINCOLNSHIRE, 

For  which  the  first  jirize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Boston  Meeting  of  the  North 
Lincohishire  Agricultural  Society,  August,  1855. 

The  Squire,  a  red  and  white  bull,  calved  August  28th,  1848,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Eastwood,  of  Towneley, 
and  got  by  Duke  (9032)  dam  (Gipsy)  by  Planet  (4718),  g.  d.  (Miss  Peyler)  by  Sal  (2655),  gr.  g.  d.  (Rue) 
by  Harlsey  (2091),  gr.  gr.  g.  d. (Fortune)  by  Regent  (25 14), gr.gr.  gr.g.  d.  (Blossom)  by  St.  Albans  (1412), 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  North  Star  (459).  The  Squire  is  a  half-brother,  on  the  dam's  side,  to  Colonel 
Towneley's  Gem,  also  a  winner  of  many  first  prizes  — never,  indeed,  having  been  beaten  but  once,  and 
then  by  the  Colonel's  celebrated  Butterfly.  On  the  other  side  The  Squire  is  a  half-brother  to  Frederick, 
the  sire  of  the  still  more  renowned  Master  Butterfly ;  of  Ringlet,  and  many  other  famous  animals. 

In  1854,  The  Squire  took  the  first  prize  for  aged  bulls  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Show,  held  at 
Dublin;  in  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  first  prize  at  the  Malton  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society; 
and  the  first  prize  at  the  North  Lancashire  Society's  Show,  at  Burnley. 

In  addition  to  these  performances,  The  Squire  has  also  been  a  winner,  at  various  ages,  of  six  other 
first  prizes  oS'ered  by  local  Associations. 


PLATE  11. 
THREE  SOWS  (OF  "THE  IMPROVED  BERKSHIRE"  BREED.) 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    THE    REV,    C.    T.    JAMES,    OF    ERMINGTON,    DEVON, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England's 
Meeting  at  Chelmsford,  1856.  These  same  three  sows  also  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Yeovil  Show  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Indeed,  the  Berkshire  breed  has  been 
very  successful,  of  late,  at  most  of  our  Meetings,  while  it  has  many  desirable  qualifications  to  recommend 
it — amongst  others,  width  over  the  back,  and  being  well  interlarded  with  fat  and  lean. 

The  sire  of  these  three  Graces  also  took  the  first  prize  in  his  class  at  Chelmsford,  and  the  dam  was 
very  highly  commended.  The  boar  is  still  in  Mr.  James'  possession.  The  three  sows  in  our  portrait 
testify  to  the  value  of  the  sort,  not  only  in  their  quality  and  shape,  but  by  perhaps  a  still  greater 
essential  — that  of  early  maturity.  At  the  time  of  their  being  exhibited  their  weight  was  twelve  score  each, 
and  their  age  only  seven  months.  Mr.  James  is  deservedly  well  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor, 
renowned,  like  the  Yorkshireman,  for  horse-flesh  and  hog's-flesb. 
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RAIN     AND      DRAIN- WATERS. 


BY    CUTHBERT   W.   JOHNSON,   ESQ.,    F.R.S. 


The  observations  of  the  meteorologist,  relating 
to  rain,  were,  till  latelj'-,  of  little  practical  value  to 
the  agriculturist.  They  chiefly  served  to  illustrate, 
by  the  varying  amount  of  rain  falling  in  different 
districts,  the  cause  of  certain  systems  of  farming 
being  preferred  in  such  locahties,  and  the  reason 
why,  in  some  seasons,  our  corn  crops  (as  owing  to 
an  unusually  low  mean  temperature)  were  defi- 
cient in  their  productiveness.  Recently,  however, 
these  observations  have  been  carefully  extended — 
the  material  eflfect,  and  the  amount  of  water  insensi- 
bly deposited  in  dew,  have  been  considered  ;  the 
composition  of  the  water  deposited  in  rain,  dew,  or 
snow  has  been  also  examined,  and  certain  results 
obtained  which  will  assuredly  lead  to  other  and 
still  more  minute  inquiries.  It  has  indeed  been 
shown  that,  so  far  from  this  atmospheric  moisture 
being  composed,  as  former  generations  of  chemists 
supposed,  of  pure  water, — that,  in  fact,  it  constantly 
contains  ammonia,  nitric-acid,  and  other  foreign 
substances,  which  are  the  food  of  plants;  and 
although  the  amount  of  these  is  not  large,  yet  it  is 
quite  suflScient  to  account  for  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  which  some  peculiarly-placed  plants  con- 
tain; and  moreover,  it  is  probable  that  plants  have 
the  power  of  availing  themselves  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  ammonia  and  nitric-acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  other  ways  than  by  those  which  we 
even  now  commonly  assign  to  them. 

The  amount  of  water  annually  deposited  on  the 
soil  in  dew.  Dr.  Dalton  calculated  to  be  equal  to 
five  inches.  Now  this  amounts  to  a  weight  of 
about  five  hundred  tons  of  water  per  acre;  and 
however  gently  and  insens  ibly  this  deposition  may 
take  place,  it  involves  a  supply  of  moisture  and  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  not 
only  from  its  even  distribution  in  well-pulverized 
soils,  but  from  its  amount — an  amount,  too,  which 
it  is  very  possible  may  be  more  than  that  which 
would  be  shown  by  the  admeasurement  of  the 
water  absorbed  by  the  plant  from  rain  or  dew.  Prof. 
Way,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  composition  of  rain- 
water, and  of  the  water  from  land-drains,  seems  to 
incline  to  this  direction.  {Jour.  R.A.  Soc,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  145.)  He  does  not,  he  tells  us,  mean  to  deny  that 
the  ammonia  and  nitric-acid  in  the  atmosphere 
are  all-important  agents  in  vegetation,  or  that  they 
are  sufficient,  without  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 


the  assimilation  by  plants  of  free  nitrogen,  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  observed.  "What  I 
do  mean,"  he  adds,  "  and  what  I  have  frequently 
before  said,  is,  that  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
measure  of  this  influence ;  that  the  rain-water  does 
not  form  a  trustworthy  guide  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
air,  rather  than  in  the  water,  that  we  shall  find  the 
chief  quantity  of  these  fertilizing  agents.  The 
rain  falls  at  certain  intervals  only.  In  the  intervals 
the  nitric-acid  and  ammonia  are  not  accumu- 
lating :  they  are  removed  by  vegetation  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  soil.  I  attribute  to  such  removal 
far  more  force  than  to  the  occasional  and  uncer- 
tain influence  of  rain."  There  is  another  circum- 
stance that  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Every 
acre  of  ground  which  allows  water  to  percolate 
freely,  benefits  equally  by  the  nitric-acid  and  am- 
monia of  rain."  But  whence  comes  the  additional 
luxuriance  which  vegetation  puts  on  when  the 
land  is  abundantly  worked  ?  Whence  the  Lois 
Weedon  crops  ?  Obviously  Mr.  Smith  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  ammonia  of  rain  :  he  must  have 
some  from  the  air  also ;  and  he  does  get  it  from 
the  air  in  far  greater  quantity  than  the  rain  could 
furnish. 

But  let  us  see  what,  after  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination, is  the  real  and  varying  amount  of  am- 
monia and  of  nitric-acid  per  gallon  in  rain-water,  in 
each  month  of  the  year,  and  the  quantity  received 
from  this  source  by  an  imperial  acre  of  land.  This 
question  did  not  escape  our  friend  Way's  attention. 
The  rain  he  examined  was  collected  in  a  large  rain- 
gauge,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  field  at  Rotham- 
sted,  four  miles  from  St.  Albans,  on  the  estate  ol 
Mr.  T.  B.  Lawes — the  collecting  surface  of  this 
gauge  being  equal  to  a  thousandth  part  of  an  acre. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that — as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  from  the  effect  of  diflferent 
winds  and  mean  monthly  temperatures— the  amount 
of  both  the  alkali  and  the  acid  found  in  the  rain- 
water seemed  to  mutually  increase  and  diminish  : 
both  obtained  their  maximum  amount  in  June; 
and  when  the  proportion  of  ammonia  present  in 
the  water  had  attained  its  minimum  in  November, 
so,  nearly,  had  also  the  nitric-acid.  These  exami- 
nations were  continued  throughout  the  year  ]855, 
when  an  imperial  gallon  of  water,  falling  in  each 
month,  was  found  to  contain  (in  grains) :— 
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Ammonia.  Nitric-acid. 

January     ,.      ,.  0.092  ,.  0.017 

February  ..      ..  0.104  ..  0.042 

March       ..      ..  0.0S6  ..  0.021 

April 0.123  ..  0.035 

May 0.080  . .  0.035 

June 0.135  ..  O.OSO 

July O.OGl  ..  0.017 

August      . .      . .  0.080  . .  0.060 

September..      ..  0.095  ..  0.021 

October     ..      ..  O.OOl  ..  0.03G 

November..      ..  0.054  ..  O.OIS 

December..      ..  0.067  ..  0.017 

But  when  we  are  considering  the  interesting 
facts  contained  in  this  table,  we  must  remember 
that  these  do  not  quite  represent  the  real  amount 
of  ammonia  and  acid  showered  over  the  soil  in  each 
month,  since  the  depth  of  rain  varies  so  widely  in 
every  month.  To  ascertain  the  real  weight  which 
an  acre  of  soil  received  in  1855,  we  must  take 
another  table  of  the  Professor's,  in  which  he  has 
reduced  into  gallons  the  depth  of  rain  collected  in 
the  gauge.  Now  this  table  contains,  (I.)  the  gal- 
lons of  water  per  acre  which  fell  at  Rothamsted  in 
1855,  and  the  grains  of  (II.)  nitric-acid,  (III.)  the 
ammonia,  and  (IV.)  the  total  nitrogen  in  these 
which  that  rain-water  contained  ; — 


January..  ..  13,523  . 
February  . .  22,473  . 
March    ....   52,484  . , 

April 9,281   . 

May 52,575  ., 

June 41,295  . . 

July 157,713  . 

August  ....  59,622  . , 
September. .    34,875  . , 

October 124,466  .. 

November. .  55,950  . , 
December. .    39,075  . . 


Total  in  lbs.      ..  2.98  7.11  6.63 

"  If,"  observes  the  Professor,  "  we  are  to  believe 
these  figures  (and  my  own  faith  in  them,  founded 
on  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  analy- 
sis, is  complete),  we  must  at  once  conclude  that  the 
various  estimates  which  have  been  formed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  on  the  quantities  of  am- 
monia and  nitric-acid  in  rain,  are  totally  erroneous. 
We  have  been  under  the  impression  that  this 
quantity  might  very  fairly  be  held  to  account  for 
the  natural  fertiUty  of  an  unmanured  soil.  M. 
Barral's  experiments  in  Paris  first  gave  rise  to  this 
impression ;  and  an  examination  of  the  rain  falling 
at  Pusey  seemed  to  confirm  these  results.  It 
seems  now,  however,  that  the  methods  of  analysis 
for  nitric-acid  were  defective,  and  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  either  upon  such  analyses  or  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  quantity  of  nitric-acid  brought  down  by  rain, 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

230  . 

.    1,244   , 

.    1,084 

944  . 

.    2,337  . 

.    2.169 

1,102   . 

.    4,513  . 

.    3,995 

325  . 

.    1,141   . 

.    1,024 

1,840    . 

.    4,206   . 

.    3,939 

3,303   . 

.    5,574   . 

.    5,447 

2,680   . 

.    9,620  . 

.    8,615 

3,577  . 

.    4,769  . 

.    4,870 

732    . 

.    3,313   . 

.    2,917 

4,480   . 

.    7,592  . 

.     7,414 

1,007   . 

.    3,021   . 

.    2,749 

664  . 

.    2,438   . 

.    2,180 

instead  of  being  much  greater  than  the  ammonia, 
is  actually  far  less ;  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  either  form,  as  we  see  from  our  table,  does 
not  exceed  65  lbs.  in  the  whole  year.  This  quantity 
is  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  would  be  fur- 
nished by  35:^  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  47 
lbs.  of  guano.  We  can  hardly,  therefore,  with 
these  facts  before  us,  continue  to  believe  that  the 
rain  brings  down  nitrogen  enough  to  account  for  a 
normal  or  natural  fertility,  or  the  growth  of  14  or 
17  bushels  of  wheat  from  year  year." 

In  considering  the  amount  of  ammonia  which 
the  soil  annually  receives  from  rain,  we  must  sub- 
tract from  the  gross  amount  thus  rendered  avail- 
able by  plants  that  portion  of  it  which  escapes  in 
the  water  which  filtrates  through  the  soil  into  the 
drains.  This,  however,  from  Way's  researches,  is 
not  of  a  material  amount.  Thus,  in  eight  speci- 
mens of  water,  obtained  from  different  land-drains 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Paine,  at  Farnham,  the  larg- 
est amount  per  imperial  gallon  was  only  0.018th 
of  a  grain.  Now,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  it  will 
be  thus  found  that  the  largest  quantity  of  this 
alkali  in  any  of  these  drainage- waters  does  not 
reach  two  100th  parts  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon.  That 
this  quantity  is  remarkably  small,  will  be  seen 
when  we  reflect  that  a  gallon  contains  70,000 
grains ;  and,  consequently,  the  ammonia  will  be 
equal  to  only  1  part  in  Sj  million  parts  of  water. 
This  circumstance  also  shows  how  accurate  and 
careful  must  be  an  analysis  which  can  afford  any 
satisfactory  result  on  such  a  subject.  The  fact  is 
—  and  in  this  consists  the  secret  of  the  amount  of 
ammonia  found  in  the  eight  specimen-waters 
examined — that  we  are  not  able  to  say  absolutely 
what  quantity  of  ammonia  is  present  in  such  cases  : 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  more  than  so-and-so, 
and  less  than  so-and-so.  Thus  the  number  0.018 
in  the  table  of  results,  we  know,  expresses  the 
maximum  of  ammonia  in  several  of  the  samples ; 
but  it  may  be  any  less  number  between  that  and 
0.012,  and  in  like  manner  with  the  others.  "  I  can- 
not," adds  Mr.  Way,  "help  feeling  considerable  sa- 
tisfaction at  a  result  which  so  completely  bears  out 
my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  absorptive 
powers  of  the  soil  for  this  alkali,  as  does  this  com- 
parative absence  of  ammonia  from  drainage-water. 
At  all  events,  there  is  practically  no  loss  of  am- 
monia from  this  cause.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceed half-a-pound  weight  per  acre,  in  the  whole 
year." 

In  the  instance,  however,  of  the  nitric  acid  found 
in  drainage-water,  the  amount  detected  in  the  spe- 
cimens was  much  more  considerable,  the  amount 
per  gallon  varying  from  1.95  grains  to  14.74  grains. 
The  presence  in  some  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in 
drainage-waters  seems  to  be  universal;  for  of  20 
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specimen-waters  examined  by  Way,  not  one  was 
found  free  from  it.  Now  this,  as  he  remarks  in 
another  place,  is  a  double  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  ne- 
cessarily carries  with  it  some  one  or  other  of  the 
alkaline  bodies.  The  proportion  of  nitric  acid  per 
gallon  in  such  waters  is  not  constant.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  Farnham  drainage-waters,  the 
maximum  amount  detected  was,  in  December, 
11.45  grains  per  gallon  ;  in  April  it  was  only  7.57 
grains.  We  may  therefore,  perhaps,  fairly  con- 
sider, with  the  Professor,  that  the  average  propor- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  as  regards  this  field,  would  be 
— say  9  grains  per  gallon.  Then,  as  to  the  amount 
of  nitric  acid  thus  carried  away,  the  quantity  of 
water  yearly  passing  through  the  di'ains  from  the 
field  was  about  240,479  gallons.  This,  allowing  9 
grains  of  nitric  acid  to  the  gallon,  is  equal  to  about 
309lbs.  of  nitric  acid — a  quantity,  to  replace  which 
would  require  the  acid  contained  in  about  4j  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  an  expense  of— say  £18  per 
acre. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  atmospheric  sources 
from  whence  the  soil  derives  its  nitrogen,  and  parts 
\vith  a  portion  of  it  in  its  drainage-waters.  From 
such  sources,  also,  the  growing  plant  derives  a 
portion  of  its  nitrogen ;  but  in  all  reasonable  pro- 
bability, there  are  other  atmospheric  means  of 
supply,  with  which  we  are  at  present  only  very 
partially  acquainted,  or  utterly  unacquainted.  It 
is  yet  a  disputed  question  whether  plants  derive 
any  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  free  atmospheric 
gas  with  which  they  are  surrounded — a  mode  of 
supply  so  direct,  and  so  evident  to  our  common 
idea  of  direct  operations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  otherwise ;  but,  supposing  that  it  is 
not  so — admitting  that  the  79  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed,  so  far  as 
plants  are  concerned,  is  entirely  passive — exercises 
no  direct  influence  upon  their  growth — even  then, 
there  are  other  sources  of  atmospheric  supply,  be- 
sides those  found  in  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
of  rain-water.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  but 
that  both  these  substances,  which  are  found  in 
rain  and  in  snow-water,  also  exist  in  dew  and  in 
the  insensible  atmospheric  moisture  whence  it  is 
deposited.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that 
plants  not  only  have  the  power  of  absorbing  that 
insensiljle  moisture,  but  that  they  may  also  absorb 
from  that  vapour  its  ammonia  and  its  nitric  acid, 
even  without  at  the  same  time  absorbing  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  combined.  Other  researches 
seem  to  illustrate  this  supposition.  M.  Saussure 
long  since  showed,  by  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that,  as  regarded  other  saline  solutions,  a 
plant  possessed  the  power,  when  its  roots  were 
placed  in  them,  of  absorbing  the  water  without  the 
salt,  the  salt  without  the  water  in  which  it  was  dis- 


solved, and,  moreover,  that,  when  several  different 
salts  were  dissolved  in  the  same  water,  then  the 
plant  separated  one  or  more  salts  from  the  water, 
leaving  other  salts  untouched  in  the  solution. 

It  is  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  valuable 
paper  of  which  I  have  so  copiously  availed  myself 
on  this  occasion,  that  Professor  Way  seems  to 
glance  at  some  of  these  things,  and  draws  the 
farmer's  attention  to  the  more  prominent  practical 
suggestions  to  which  these  examinations  tend  in 
the  application  of  manure  and  the  use  of  land- 
drainage  water  for  the  irrigation  of  grass-land. 
We  find,  then,  he  retrospectively  remarks,  that 
through  every  acre  of  land,  whether  naturally 
or  artificially  drained,  there  passes  annually  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  42.4  per  cent,  of  the 
rain-fall;  and  that,  where  this  latter  is  25  inches, 
the  quantity  of  drainage- water  is  equal  to  about 
240,000  gallons  in  that  space  of  time.  That,  even 
where  the  land  is  very  highly  manured,  this  large 
quantity  of  water  removes  from  the  soil  only  in- 
considerable quantities  of  the  most  important 
mineral  ingredients  of  soils — namely,  potash  and 
2)hosphoric  acid.  That  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
carried  off  from  land  by  the  drainage-water  is  also 
of  no  moment ;  but  that  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid,  is,  especially  in  highly-manured  land, 
to  be  found  in  very  large  quantity  in  the  water  of 
land-drainage.  That  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  in  river- 
water,  is  very  much  smaller  than  has  been  sup- 
posed, and  quite  inadequate  of  itself  to  account  for 
the  natural  fertility  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it ; 
and  that  it  is  to  these  substances,  as  existing  at  all 
times  in  the  air,  and  absorbed  from  it  by  the  soil 
and  by  plants  (especially  the  former),  that  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  such  natural  phenomena. 
That  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  rain  is  greater 
than  in  drainage-water,  which  sufliciently  attests 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  soil  for  this  alkali ;  but 
that  the  nitric  acid  in  rain  does  not  account  for 
the  quantity  found  in  drainage,  even  in  the  in- 
stances where  it  is  present  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tity. That,  in  all  probability,  this  nitric  acid  is 
due  to  the  oxydation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
manures,  and  especially  takes  place  where  such 
manures  are  of  a  nature  to  i)revent  their  perfect 
admixture  with  the  soil. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  which  these  im- 
])ortant  inquiries  lead  are — the  more  perfect  ad- 
mixture of  manures  with  the  soil ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  more  frequent  application  of  certain  fertilizers, 
in  smaller  proportions,  rather  than  by  copious 
dressings  at  more  distant  periods.  Such  arrange- 
ments would  surely  tend  to  diminish  the  escape  of 
nitrogenous  matters  in  the  drainage-waters.  To 
recover  those  matters  from  the  land-water,  its  em- 
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ployment  in  the  irrigation  of  meadow-land  seems 
to  be  an  excellent,  and  in  many  situations  an 
easily-available,  improvement.  The  fertilizing 
powers  of  such  surface-drainage  water  upon  grass- 
land has,  indeed,  been  experimentally  determined 
by  Mr.  Paine,  Lord  Hatherton,  and  others.  These 
researches,  too,  all  serve  to  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  gases 
and  aqueous  vapour,  with   the    foreign   matters 


which  they  contain,  upon  growing  plants,  is  much 
larger  than  we  always  pause  to  consider ;  and, 
moreover,  they  also  justify  the  very  reasonable 
conclusion  that,  by  the  freer  circulation  of  the  air 
through  the  soil  than  by  any  mode  which  has  yet 
been  accomplished,  still  larger  crops  are  yet  to  be 
gathered  by  the  agriculturist  than  even  those 
which  already  have  so  well  rewarded  his  skill  and 
his  unconquerable  energy. 


THE  WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  CATTLE. 


The  breeders  and  owners  of  calves  (weaned  calves)  and 
young  stock  have  generally  at  this  season  of  the  year 
need  of  great  caution  and  care  in  their  management. 
Thus  far,  with  but  trifling  exceptions,  the  weather  has 
been  fine  and  open,  and  the  temptation  to  allow  them 
to  remain  in  the  fields  has  been  great ;  and  where  it  has 
been  yielded  to,  we  cannot  think  the  parties  very  cen- 
surable, but  we  are  far  from  commending  them.  It  is 
now,  however,  high  time  that  the  young  cattle  were  got 
into  warm,  well-sheltered  yards,  and  the  calves  were 
safely  housed. 

Young  calves  at  this  time  require  close  and  peculiar 
attention.  Exposure  to  cold  rains,  or  the  feeding  on 
frozen  pasturage  on  rime-frosty  mornings,  is  almost 
sure  to  bring  on  hoose  or  scouring,  most  probably  to 
end  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  these  epidemic  days.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  older  stock,  but  not  quite  with 
equal  force,  as  they  have  more  strength  of  constitution 
to  withstand  the  change.  Calves  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  running  with  their  dams  throughout  the  winter  in 
the  open  fields,  and  feeding  on  the  rough  herbage.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Calves  require 
equable  warmth  and  nutritive  food  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy,  progressive  state.  The  cold  of  winter  and  mo- 
derate exposure  may  conduce  to  hardiness  ;  but  it  greatly 
retards  their  growth,  and  renders  their  rearing  unprofit- 
able. Young  animals  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  kept 
constantly  progressing.  This  is  the  great  secret  in 
promoting  early  maturity. 

Young  cattle  are  also  often  seriously  injured  by  expo- 
sure to  inclement  weather,  and  by  partaking  of  cold, 
icy,  or  wet  herbage.  This  may,  and  ought  always  to  be, 
avoided ;  and  if  more  forethought  was  exercised  by  our 
stock-masters,  the  practice  might  altogether  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  farmer  must  use  his  best  judgment 
in  making  timely  provision  for  them  against  the  return 
of  this  period.  A  few  roods  of  early  turnips  or  carrots, 
or  even  rape,  would  suflSce  ;  and  may  without  difficulty 
be  cultivated  and  obtained  on  all  farms.  This,  with 
good  straw  or  pulse,  will  do  very  well  for  the  first 
change  from  grass.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  lead  portions 
of  this  varied  produce  into  the  field ;  the  feeding  such 
on  grass  makes  the  transition  from  grass  to  turnip  food 
less  difficult,  and  it  is  soon  not  unpalatable. 

The  calves  and  young  stock  are  now  all  safely  pro- 


vided for,  in  their  warm  houses  and  yards.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  cold  becomes  more  intense,  better  and 
more  congenial  food  should  be  given.  The  quantity  of 
turnips,  &c.,  allowed  should  be  moderate,  and  regulated 
by  the  apparent  requirements  of  each  animal,  and  a 
small  portion  of  linseed-cake  should  be  given  in  aid 
thereof.  The  straw,  also,  should  give  place  to  hay  ;  but 
if  that  is  impracticable,  the  straw  should  be  cut  into 
chaff.  It  should  then  be  steamed,  and  be  mixed  with 
linseed  porridge,  and  given  to  them  three  times  per  day, 
at  regular  intervals. 

Cleanliness  in  the  management  of  calves  and  young 
stock  is  indispensable.  No  more  food  should  be  given 
them  than  they  require  or  can  be  eaten,  their  cribs  should 
be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  they  should  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  litter.  Their  water  should  be  free 
from  impurities  ;  and  if  skim  milk  or  linseed  porridge 
could  be  supplied  to  the  calves,  all  the  better.  As  they 
increase  in  strength  and  growth  they  may  be  well  sus- 
tained on  very  ordinary  food.  The  writer's  older  calves 
and  yearlings  during  the  past  winter  were  profitably 
carried  through  it  by  being  fed  on  a  moderate  allowance 
per  day  of  sliced  mangel  wurzel,  and  plenty  of  good, 
sweet  straw.  The  mangels  were  sliced  by  Gardner's 
turnip-cutter,  and  the  straw  was  supplied  in  over- 
abundance ;  the  refuse  serving  for  good  lairage  in  the 
hovels  where  they  were  all  tied  up.  Occasionally 
symptoms  of  looseness  or  scouring  would  show  itself  in 
individual  cases :  if  so,  immediately  the  allowance  of 
mangels  was  stopped,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bean  or 
pea  meal  substituted  with  good  effect.  In  upland  or 
mountainous  districts,  where  straw  is  scarce  and  green 
crops  not  much  cultivated,  the  breeders  have  generally 
to  depend  upon  hay  often  coarse  and  inferior  in  quality. 
We  cannot  too  highly  commend  to  such  breeders  the 
free  use  of  linseed-cake,  oats,  or  bean  and  pea-meal : 
they  will  reap  great  benefit  in  the  improved  condition  of 
their  stock,  which  will  amply  repay  the  outlay,  besides 
the  increased  value  of  the  deposited  manure.  I  have 
said  that  my  young  stock  were  tied  up  in  hovels.  This 
was  for  warmth  and  convenience ;  but  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  it  has  its  disadvantages.  Young  stock 
require  exercise  to  promote  their  full  development  and 
healthy  growth  :  confinement  is  injurious,  and  however 
judiciously  their  food  may  be  regulated  to  their  wants. 
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various  little  ailments  will  intrude.  Warm  well-sheltered 
open  hovels  are  preferable,  where  they  can  range  at 
pleasure. 

Young  cattle  of  the  second  winter,  if  satisfactorily- 
grazed  during  the  summer,  will  do  well  in  the  open  fold- 
yard,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  straw  and  one  or 
two  feeds  of  turnips  per  day.  A  shed,  however,  should 
be  provided,  to  shelter  them  in  stormy  weather.  As 
spring  begins  to  show  itself,  the  mangel  wurzel  crop 
may  be  resorted  to  with  very  beneficial  effect ;  but  if 
given  during  cold  wintry  weather,  scouring  will  take 
place,  and  serious  loss  in  condition  will  ensue  just  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  breeder  is  looking  to  have 
them  all  hardy  and  right  to  turn  to  grass.  This  must 
be  watched  and  avoided.  The  mangel-wurzel  root 
abounds  so  largely  in  water  as  to  be  unfit  food  for  young 
stock  in  cold  weather.  la  the  warm  spring  months  it 
is  superior  to  any  other  root,  as  healthy  nutritious  food 
for  any  kind  of  stock.  This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  every  stock-master,  and  used  accordingly. 

The  more  common  diseases  to  which  calves  and  young 
cattle  are  subject  during  the  winter  are  catarrhs,  or 


hoose  and  scouring  :  both  require  careful  watching  and 
prompt  treatment.  In  the  first  case  the  cold  and  cough 
may  soon  get  such  a  radical  hold  upon  the  lungs  and 
system  as  to  be  incurable.  Bleeding  and  mild  purgatives 
must  be  resorted  to,  with  warm  mashes,  warm  drinks, 
gruels,  &c.,  and  good  sheltered  hovels.  In  the  second 
case,  scouring,  the  bowels  become  so  relaxed  from  in- 
flammatory action,  that  great  danger  results.  To  remove 
this,  good  nursing  and  warmth  are  very  conducive  to 
restoration  ;  but  medicines  must  be  administered,  which 
should  consist  of  mild  astringents — catechu,  chalk,  de- 
coction of  oak-bark,  opium,  will  form  the  chief  ingre- 
dients, any  of  which  may  be  used  in  great  moderation. 
Gruels  made  from  wheaten  flour,  astringent  food,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  slight  bleeding  is  useful;  In  severe 
inflammatory  cases,  or  in  any  serious  ailment,  it  is  best 
to  send  at  once  for  the  veterinary  practitioner,  and  place 
the  case  in  his  hands ;  but  in  all  common  cases  early 
attention,  good  nursing,  and  change  of  food  are  the 
best  means  of  promoting  recovery  and  restoration  to 
permanent  health. 


ON    THE    MORAL    AND     SOCIAL    CONDITION    OF    THE     FARM    LABOURER. 


The  advancement  of  the  social  and  moral  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  ever  been  a  theme  that 
philanthropists  delight  to  dwell  upon.     The  legislation 
that  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  is  that  which  our  profoundest  philoso- 
phers have  advocated.     Still  the  contemplative  mind, 
looking  back  over  an  extended  space  of  time,  finds 
neither   their  moral  or  social   position  but  little  im- 
proved.  Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  education 
has  progressed  within  the  present  century  more  than 
it  had  done  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  one,  still 
it   is    mortifying  to  find  that  we   have  a  class  upon 
•whom  it  has  hitherto   made  so  small   an  impression. 
Viewing  this  as  better  educated,  with  the  same  pro- 
pensities existing  for  drunkenness  and  dishonesty,  the 
inquiring  mind  naturally  asks  the  question,  Why   is 
it  so  ?     Why  has  good  seed  fallen  upon  places  where 
thorns  and  briars  alone  have  sprung  up  and  choked  it 
altogether,  or  have  so  retarded  its  growth  that  a  stunted 
plant   alone   remains,  to   mark   the  neglect  of  culti- 
vation rather  than  to  exhibit  its  good  elTects  ?     The 
subject  was  lately  discussed  by   the  members   of  the 
Central    London    Farmers'    Club,    and   the  existence 
of  the  evil  fully   demonstrated;  but,   in   my  humble 
opinion  but  little  was  elicited  towards  effecting  its  cure. 
I    therefore   shall   endeavour,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
various  speakers,  to  exhibit  the   position  that  the  la- 
bourers are  occupying,  as  the  better  mode  of  suggesting 
a  remedy. 

First,  as  regards  education :  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments that  it  has  been  better  and  more  extensively 
cirried  out  than  Ibrmerly,  especially,  as  was  asserted, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Baker  stated 
tliat,   in  the  parish  in   which  he   resided^   education 


was  available  to  every  child,  insomuch  as  they  had  ex- 
cellent charities,  aided  by  subscriptions  of  individuals, 
to  fully  effect  the  object;  and,  although  he  confessed  to 
its  influence  upon  the  character  and  demeanour  of  the 
girls,  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  but  little,  if  any,  bene- 
fit appeared  to  be  derived  by  the  boys.  This  he  attri- 
buted to  the  neglect  of  the  parents  of  the  latter,  who 
suffered  their  children,  after  having  finished  their  edu- 
cation at  school,  to  become  at  once  masters  of  their 
own  time — leaving  them  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
to  wander  up  and  down  after  sunset,  without  any  per- 
sonal control  whatever  exercised  over  them,  frequently 
themselves  retu'ing  for  the  night,  and  leaving  their 
children  up,  exposed  to  the  various  temptations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  of  which  the  ale  and 
beer  houses  were  not  the  least.  Thus  the  benefit  of  the 
education  they  had  received  was  literally  thrown  away, 
and  the  good  they  had  derived  at  school  was  lost  or 
rendered  abortive. 

The  twig  may  be  rightly  bent  in  the  outset,  but  if 
afterwards  left  uncontrolled  it  inevitably  reverts  to 
its  natural  condition ;  and  so  it  is  with  boys  first  set 
free  from  school,  and  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations.  All  the  good  they  might  have  re- 
ceived would  become  supplanted  by  rhe  evil  that  would 
be  induced  by  such  neglect;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  antidote  would  require  to  be  applied 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  school  until  habits  had 
become  formed,  and  tlie  young  labourer  had  arrived  at 
a  position  to  enable  hiin  to  resist  the  temptations  by 
which  at  that  period  ho  would  become  surrounded. 
Everyone  having  a  family  has  always  viewed  that 
period  of  life  as  the  most  critical,  after  their  sons  have 
quitted  the  school,  and  been  placed  under  the  control 
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of  others,  ■who  pi'obably  take  little  interest  in  their 
moral  conduct  and  welfare.  That  is  the  season  in 
which  the  future  conduct  of  the  man  is  developed ; 
and,  alas !  how  many  a  parent  has  had  to  deplore  the 
misconduct  of  those  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  child  !  And  if,  with  all  this  watchfulness 
and  care,  such  ill-success  follows,  who  is  there  that 
need  be  astonished  at  the  defects  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  our  farm-laboiirers,  who  are  left  in  early 
youth  without  protection,  and  Avho,  unfortunately, 
imbibe  the  contamination  of  the  beer-house,  as  well  as 
the  seductions  of  the  expert  poacher  and  petty  thief? 

Upon  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  subject,  I 
bring  back  the  meaaory  to  a  period  when  farm  servants 
were  boarded  and  lodged  in  farmhouses  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  practice,  however,  has  been  declining 
for  eighty  years  and  upwards  ;  still  within  the  district 
in  which  I  early  resided,  and  in  the  family  of  which 
I  was  then  a  member,  three  men-servants  were  regularly 
boarded  and  lodged.  But  the  irregular  habits  that  had 
been  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  the 
high  amount  of  wages  paid  to  labourers  at  that  period, 
so  far  influenced  the  contluct  of  servants,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  exercise  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
authority  over  them ;  until  at  length,  about  the  year 
1800,  they  were  discontinued  altogether,  and  weekly 
servants  substituted.  The  working  of  the  old  poor  law 
tended  also  to  greatly  encourage  this  evil.  Parish  allow- 
ance, in  part  payment  of  wages,  rendered  the  young  men 
reckless ;  the  earnings  of  the  summer  and  autumn  were 
squandered  in  a  heedless  manner,  and  in  the  winter  they 
depended  upon  the  parish  funds  for  support,  and  too 
easily  succeeded  in  effecting  that  object.  These  habits 
induced  apathy  and  disregard  of  the  future.  The  wages 
obtained  on  the  Saturday  were  squandered  by  Monday, 
and  the  maintenance  requisite  for  the  ensuing  week  was 
obtained  upon  credit  at  the  shops  until  the  recurrence 
of  another  payment ;  when  the  same  result  again  took 
place,  the  larger  portion  of  the  wiges  being  squandered 
at  the  alehouse. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  whole  agricultural 
system  was  unhinged.  In  many  parishes  a  moiety  of 
the  labourers,  from  October  till  April  following,  were 
for  several  years  together  without  any  regular  employ- 
ment ;  and  these  were  chiefly  the  young  men,  the  farmers 
discharging  them  in  preference,  as  their  support  cost 
them  less  from  the  rates  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  married  men  had  been  discharged.  Consequently, 
from  the  year  1820  to  the  year  1836,  the  time  of  the 
new  poor  law  coming  into  operation,  in  almost  every 
parish  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  were  desti- 
tute of  employment,  and  derived  their  support  in  part, 
or  entirely,  from  the  parish  funds  ;  and  as  their  appli- 
cations for  relief  before  the  magistrates  were  generally 
successful,  but  little,  if  any,  control  could  be  exer- 
cised over  them.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  resided,  I 
have  seen  them  go  directly  from  the  pay-table  of  the 
overseer  to  the  public-house,  where  they  continued 
almost  without  intermission  until  the  time  of  closing, 
when  the  time  of  church  service  had  arrived  on  the 
following  Sunday,  at  which  time  I  have  observed  them 


coming  forth  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty  together, 
and,  after  strolhng  about  the  village  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,  were  to  be  seen  again  entering  the  public- 
houses  as  before.  The  habits  formed  at  that  period  by 
those  who  were  then  young  men  are  represented  by  those 
who  are  now  the  heads  of  families ;  and  with  such 
training,  who  could  expect  anything  but  reckless  and 
careless  conduct  as  regarded  their  children,  especially 
as  it  affected  their  7ii07-al  and  social  concUt'ton  1 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  public  brewers  had  suc- 
ceeded in  monopolizing  nearly  all  the  public-houses, 
and  trash  of  the  vilest  description  was  sold  under  the 
name  of  beer.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  Legislature, 
with  the  best  intentions,  passed  the  law  for  licensing 
houses  for  the  sale  of  good  wholesome  home-brewed 
beer.  But  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  houses  were 
opened  in  every  village  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk 
upon  the  premises,  and  chiefly  by  the  common  brewers 
themselves  ;  thus  extending  their  monopoly,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  encouragement  to  drunkenness,  by 
bringing  their  heady  compounds  directly  to  the  doors  of 
the  labourers,  who  could  nightly  frequent  them  without  the 
slightest  inspection  by  others  of  their  conduct.  And  thus  it 
is  that  such  places  are  nightly  resorted  to  by  the  young 
men,  as  the  blazing  light  of  the  fire  within  and  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  inmates  testify  to  passers-by. 
To  show  its  effects  in  the  parish  within  which  I  reside — 
entirely  an  agricultural  one,  with  the  exception  of  an  ex- 
tensive brewery  that  supplies  the  whole  of  the  public  and 
beer  houses  within  its  limits,  and  with  a  population  of 
3,000  only — there  are  at  the  present  moment  seven 
publichouses  and  six  beer-houses,  which,  assuming  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  former,  to  cover  their  charges  for 
rent,  taxes,  rates,  firing,  and  housekeeping,  must  realize 
.j^lOO  per  annum  each,  which  it  is  only  fair  to  presume, 
as  their  rents  alone  are  from  ^^15  to  ^^30  each ;  and 
putting  the  beer-houses  at  half  that  amount,  or  ^£'•50,  we 
have  the  large  sum  of  j^l,0.50  to  be  realized  yearly  from 
a  population  of  3,000  persons.  Therefore,  assum- 
ing the  profits  to  be  33  per  cent.,  this  sum  will  represent 
upwards  of  £1  per  head  upon  the  whole  population. 
But  as  in  my  knowledge  not  any,  or  scarcely  any,  of  the 
farmers  enter  these  publichouses,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  expenditure  must  be  derived  from  the  mechanics 
and  labourers  alone. 

With  such  parents  and  instructors  of  the  young,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  mere  school  education  be- 
stowed upon  their  children  can  produce  any  sensible 
benefit.  That  an  improvement  has  lately  taken  place  I 
feel  certain.  The  young  men  of  the  parish  referred  to 
are  far  better  disposed  than  was  the  case  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  I  trust  that  when  the  present  generation 
has  passed  away,  a  better  state  of  things  will  take 
place.  Nearly  all  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
can  read  and  write ;  they  begin  to  appreciate  home- 
comforts  ;  and  although  addicted  to  drinking,  it  is  not 
continuously  for  days  together,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  :  and,  with  strenuous  exertions,  I  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  a  still  further  reformation,  and  which, 
I  believe,  might  soon  be  accomplished  if  the  farmers 
could  be  induced  to    co-operate  by   only  interesting 
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tliemselves  in  the  matter  ;  and  no  doubt  exists  that  if 
the  labourers  found  such  was  the  case,  they  would 
almost  of  necessity  copy  the  example  so  set  before 
them. 

In  every  parish,  teaching  should  be  carried  out  both 
by  daily,  Sunday,  and  evening  schools.  The  parents 
themselves  would  be  influenced  by  their  employers  if 
a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare  was  exhibited  by  them  ; 
above  all,  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  beer-houses  would 
be  broken  through.  And  if  the  good  so  desired  should 
not  at  once  become  apparent,  the  good  seed  would  soon 
become  fruitful ;  and  having  once  effected  an  impression 
upon  the  parents,  it  would  inevitably  follow  upon  the 
childien. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state,  that  everyone  who  fjUs  a 


station  has  a  public  duty  to  fulfil.  The  whole  system  of 
civilization  is  maintained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
well-disposed  and  rightly-directed  ;  but  if  that  does  not 
appear  of  itself  sufiicient  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion, 
the  moral  duty  of  every  true  Christian  points  out  the 
way  ;  and  we  ought  to  reflect,  as  our  years  are  fleeting, 
that  "  the  harvest  may  pass,  the  summer  may  end, 
and  still  we  may  not  be  saved."  Every  one  of  us  has  a 
duty  to  perform  ;  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  let  it  at 
once  be  commenced.  The  greatest  blessing  we  can  de- 
rive in  this  world  is  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  duty,  and  thereby  to  have  rendered  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  Christian  vocation. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Agricola. 


THE  CATTLE  TRADE  AND  MEAT  SUPPLY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


The  supply  of  animal  food  and  of  fresh  meat  for  our 
population  is  an  important  item  of  production  and 
trade,  and  the  traffic  necessarily  increases  with  the 
growth  of  the  population,  the  increasing  aggregated 
masses  in  large  towns,  the  higher  wages  now 
earned  by  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes, 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

The  efforts  of  the  graziers,  impoi-tant  and  progressive 
as  they  have  been,  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  live-stock 
imported  increases  year  by  year.  In  1850  we  im- 
ported 217,247  head  of  all  kinds,  while  on  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years  the  number  imported 
from  the  continent  has  been  320,206  head  annually. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  cattle  (oxen,  cows,  and  calves) 
that  the  increase  is  manifest,  the  number  imported 
having  risen  from  66,462  in  18.30  to  97,525  in  1855. 

Confining  our  attention  at  present  to  cattle,  and 
using  the  imperfect  data  at  command,  we  may  enter 
into  a  few  calculations  which  will  prove  interesting  at 
this  season.  In  1851  the  cattle  in  Groat  Britain  were 
estimated  to  amount  to  4,500,000.  For  the  present 
year  we  have  the  returns  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  amount  in  the  former  country  to  974,816,  and  in 
the  latter  island  to  3,584,723  head.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  stock 
is  annually  slaughtered  for  consumption,  and  we  may 
therefore  take  it  at  two  million  head  of  cattle.  It 
is  to  the  large  towns  that  cattle,  live  or  dead,  are 
chiefly  brought  for  consumption.  The  number  of 
beasts  shown  at  the  Great  Christmas  Cattle  Market 
has  not  very  largely  increased,  but  the  weight  and 
quality  of  moat  are  widely  different  from  what  they  were 
some  years  ago.  If  we  take  the  second  important  town 
of  the  kingdom — Liverpool — we  find  the  cattle  trade 
there  of  a  very  large  extent ;  upwards  of  1,000  beasts 
are  killed  there  weekly,  besides  other  stock.  The  Liver- 
pool cattle  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Ireland  ;  the 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  imported  there  by  sea,  in 
1852,  amounted  to    176,000.     In   addition  to   these, 


large  quantities  are  brought  by  railway  from  Scotland, 
and  a  few  driven  in  also  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. At  Newcastle  the  cattle  brought  to  market  the 
last  few  years  have  averaged  about  39,000  head ;  at 
Manchester,  about  91,000  head;  at  Glasgow,  32,000; 
and  at  Wolverhampton,  25,000  head  in  the  year.  We  arc 
speaking  only  of  oxen  and  calves.  In  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets  the  supplies  of  meat  now  reach 
about  70,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  aggregate  weight  of  butchers'  meat  con- 
sumed cannot  be  less  than  750,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Ormanby,  so  official  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  computed,  in  1853,  the 
cattle  traffic  passing  over  all  the  lines  of  railway  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  1,253,353  oxen  and  181,925 
calves,  the  aggi-egate  value  of  this  stock  being  over 
£14,000,000  :  this  is  omitting  pigs,  sheep,  dead-meat, 
&c.  In  many  things  connected  with  food  our  know- 
ledge is  but  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  precise  data, 
or  any  means  of  procuring  accurate  statistics;  but 
whenever  correct  returns  can  be  obtained,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  to  place  them  on  record,  for  future 
comparison  and  reference. 

Our  neighbour  France  has  been  increasing  her  im- 
ports of  cattle  and  sheep,  for  while  the  number  of  oxen 
and  cows  received  in  1854  was  90,946,  in  1855  they 
numbered  113,469  head;  so  with  sheep  the  increase 
was  from  272,610  to  308,961.  There  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  meat,  fresh 
and  salted.  The  quantity  imported  in  1854  amounted 
to  59,805  metrical  quintals  :  in  1855  it  had  increased 
to  105,028  quintals. 

Although  double  the  number  of  cattle  are  slaughterd 
yearly  in  France  that  are  killed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, yet,  comparing  the  weight  of  meat,  the  propor- 
tion is  largely  in  favour  of  British  cattle.  M.  de 
Lavergne,  in  his  recent  work  on  our  rural  economy, 
estimates  the  average  weight  of  British  cattle  at  625  lbs. 
and  those  of  France  at  only  250  lbs.  At  5d.  i^er  lb. 
the  value  of  the  beef  produced  in  France  annually 
would  be  but  £16,000,000,  whilst  that  consumed  in 
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t]ie  United  Kingdom  would  be  worth  more  than 
£20,000,000.  One  Imndred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
average  weight  of  a  beast  at  Smithfield  market  was 
not  above  370  lbs.,  now  it  exceeds  800  lbs. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  in  France 
has  been  very  great.  From  1700  to  17G3  the  price  of 
meat  for  •21b3.  was  5  sous  ;  from  1703  to  1812,  9  sous; 
from  1826  to  1840,  11  sous  ;  1840  to  1853,  18  sous  ; 
and  since  that  period  there  has  been  a  further  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  government  has,  therefore, 
been  directing  its  efiorts,  by  regulating  prices  and  re- 
vising the  tariff,  to  keep  down  prices.  Compared  with 
the  Biitish  prices  of  meat,  those  in  France  are,  however, 
low  j  but  then  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  most  inferior. 
The  duty  on  salt  meats  was  also  reduced,  and  larger 
importations  have  been  made  into  France.  There  are 
about  000  butchers  in  Paris,  and  they  are  under  great 
restrictions.  A  code  of  govei-nment  regulations  fixes 
distinct  prices  periodically  for  the  various  parts  and 
joints  of  the  same  carcase. 

The  average  quantity  of  animal  food  of  all  kinds 
consumed  in  France  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
of  M.  Payen,  to  be  as  low  as  one-sixth  of  a  pound 
per  diem  to  each  person.  Even  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  especially  Paris,  the  amount  of  food  upon  which 
a  Frenchman  lives  is  astonishingly  small.  An  English- 
man or  an  American  would  starve  upon  such  fare.  In 
France,  in  1840,  3,099,200  cattle  and  calves  were 
slaughtered.  The  population  of  Paris  may  be  taken 
at  1,250,000. 

If  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  find  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  its  population  of  GOD, 000  souls,  consumes  on 
an  average  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  day  to  each  person, 
or  nearly  49,000  tons  of  flesh  annually.  Some  returns 
given  in  the  New  York  papers  state  the  annual  average 
consumption  at  184,820  oxen,  12,014  cows,  543,445 
sheep  and  lambs,  41,844  calves,  and  281,051  swine. 
Tlie  number  slaughtered  in  1853  was  191,700  oxen  and 
cows,  and  32,738  calves  ;  the  beef  cattle  averaged  net 
about  5751bs.,  and  the  meat  fetched  8  cents  a  pound. 
In  pi'oportion  to  its  population.  New  York  annually 
consumes  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  as  London ;  more  beef,  however,  is  used,  and  less 


mutton,  and  the  latter  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
comparative  inferiority  of  quality.  Some  of  the  cattle 
grazed  on  the  prairies  of  the  Western  States  are 
splendid  animals.  The  average  weight  of  each 
animal  of  the  fine  cattle  herds  usually  brought 
to  New  York  market  from  the  Far  West  is 
stated  to  be  1,400  or  l,5001bs.  ;  but  some  reach 
nearly  double  that  weight.  A  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris,  of 
Champagne,  Illinois,  recently  sent  to  Albany  by  the 
Central  railroad  34  head  of  stock,  averaging  2,4001bs. 
In  the  year  1849,  this  gentleman  stall-fed  nearly  1,000 
head  of  cattle,  taken  in  from  the  rich  prairies  of  that 
State,  and  in  1853  he  fed  and  sold  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  which  averaged  l,9G01bs.  ;  this  lot  having  car- 
ried off  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  Show.  The 
weight  of  meat  will,  however,  seldom  exceed  half  the 
live  weight.  In  New  York  bullocks  are  seldom  or 
never  put  upon  the  scales  to  determine  the  price  to  the 
butcher.  The  average  weight  of  cattle,  properly  termed 
"  beeves"  in  the  New  York  market,  is  now  about 
7001bs. 

In  1855,  the  quantity  slaughtered  was  172,000  oxen, 
and  10,720  cows  and  calves,  and  the  price  of  meat  was 
9j  cents  a  pound.  Philadelphia  slaughters  about 
90,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  total  number  of  cattle 
consumed  by  the  town  population  of  the  United  States 
is  set  down  at  about  800,000  head,  valued  at 
£8,000,000. 

The  statistics  we  have  given  of  slaughtered  animals 
presents  a  startling  and  sanguinary  array  of  facts  of 
especial  interest  to  the  grazier;  for  we  have  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  looked  chiefly  into  the  cattle  trade.  Few 
of  us  think,  as  we  sit  down  to  our  rump-steak  or  pork- 
chop,  our  sirloin  or  leg  of  mutton,  of  the  awful  havoc 
of  quadrupeds  necessary  to  furnish  the  daily  meals  of 
the  millions.  If  the  hecatomb  of  animals  we  have 
each  consumed  in  the  years  we  have  lived  were  mar- 
shalled before  us,  we  should  stare  aghast  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  ever  having  devoui'ed  the  quantity  of 
animal  food,  and  sacrificed  for  our  daily  meals  the 
goodly  number  of  well-fed  quadrupeds  of  the  ovine, 
bovine,  and  porcine  races. 


DRYING    OF    GRAIN. 


There  has  rarely  been  a  season  of  harvest  in  Scotland  more 
calculated  than  the  present  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  the  farmer, 
or  to  put  into  peril  the  interests  of  the  consumer  of  grain, 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  look  at  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  drenched  by  the  rains  in  the  last  days  of  September 
and  in  the  commencement  of  October,  and  in  the  best  parts 
of  Scotland,  without  asking  the  question,  whether  no  means 
can  be  found  to  prevent  the  food  of  man  being  destroyed  to 
such  an  extent,  and  the  just  hopes  of  the  best  farmers  disap- 
pointed ?  The  quality  of  all  grain  crops  must  necessarily  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  season  and  sunshine  by  which  they 
have  been  ripened  :  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  quality  and 
sample  are  seriously  deficient,  if  the  moment  the  crops  have 
ripened  they  could  be  secured  against  the  subsequent  risks  of 


the  season.  After  the  period  of  ripening  has  come,  it  may  b 
asked,  to  what  amount  of  deterioration  is  the  crop  liable  ?  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  Scotland,  at  least  in  the  present  year, 
that  amount  is  very  serious.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
quarter  of  wheat  in  perfect  condition  is  worth,  at  the  present 
time,  at  least  703.  Its  possible  deterioration  from  such  a  har- 
vest as  we  have  lately  had,  may  hz  taken  at  any  sum  varying 
from  Is.  to  20s.  a  quarter  ;  indeed,  if  the  wheat  has  sprouted 
in  the  field,  it  is  lost  as  the  material  of  bread,  and  is  saleable 
only  at  a  low  rate  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  Whether  at  a  cost,  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  incur,  the  wheat  crop  can  be  saved  from  the  risks  of  the 
season,  and  its  quality  preserved  at  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence to  which  the  season  may  have  matured  it.    It  is  similar 
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to  a  case  of  iuauraace— a  sum  to  be  paid  to  cover  a  risk — un- 
certain in  its  degree,  but  the  insurance  certain  to  cover  tlie 
loss,  whatever  it  may  be.  My  belief  is,  that  such  a  system 
is  attainable,  and  if  it  be,  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  consist  in  the  following  scheme  of 
operations : — 

1.  A  field  of  wheat  to  be  cut  the  moment  it  is  ripe, 

irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  being 
immaterial,  so  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned, 
whether  it  rains  or  does  not  rain ;  to  be  cut  by 
the  scythe,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  Ss.  per  acre.  £  0    8     0 

2.  Each  scythe  to  be  followed  by  about  8  women 

or  young  persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by 
means  of  a  short  knife,  as  the  grain  falls  from 
the  scythe,  to  separate  the  ears  from  the  straw, 
at  a  cost  of  about  83.  per  acre    0     8    0 

3.  The  ears  of  wheat  to  be  immediately  put  .into 

sacks  or  carts  properly  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  once  carried  to  a  drying-house  at  the 
farm  buildings. 

4.  The  drying-house  to  be  a  barn  or  other  building, 

properly  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  heating 
it  ivith  currents  of  dry  air,  of  a  temperature  of 
about  120°.  This  temperature  would  expel 
all  water  and  moisture  from  the  ears  of  wheat 
in  4,  5,  or  6  hours,  according  to  circumstances, 
create  a  condition  in  which  the  grain  would 
keep  in  the  husk  in  the  best  manner,  the 
sample  being  the  best  which  the  season  had 
produced.  All  risk  is  from  that  moment  at  an 
end.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  required  for  this 
process  could  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed 
Is.  per  quarter,  in  many  cases  only  6d.,  and 
labour  6d.  or  Is.  more  ;  in  all  per  qr 0  10    0 


Total  cost  per  acre 1     6     0 

But  from  this  sum  falls  to  be  deducted  the  cutting 

down  of  the  crop  in  the  ordinary  way,  say    . .  0  10    0 

Total  extra  expense  for  1  acre  producing  5  quarters 

of  wheat 0  16     0 

Nearly  3s.  2d.  per  quarter,  or  5d.  per  bushel. 

This  sum  is  to  be  placed  against  the  possible  deterioration 
in  the  quality  and  consequent  money  value  of  grain  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Is  it  reasonable  to  cover  a 
risk  and  secure  a  certainty  at  this  cost  ?  In  the  case  of  Scot- 
land in  the  present  year,  the  answer  no  doubt  must  be,  that 
over  a  wide  extent,  the  actual  loss  incurred  far  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  remedy  proposed. 

It  may  be  stated  that  an  excellent  and  powerful  heating 
apparatus  may  be  erected  for  about  £40.  The  cost  of  sepa- 
rating the  corn  from  the  straw  is  taken  at  8s.  per  acre 
(assuming  5  qrs.  of  grain),  the  probability  is  that  in  practice 
it  would  coat  less  money.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  whole  operation  would  be  practically  accomplished  for  less 
rather  than  more  money  than  has  been  estimated,  and  the 
larger  the  scale,  the  smaller  must  be  the  cost  of  the  drying 
process— at  all  events,  something  between  4d.  and  6d.  per 
bushel. 


Another  consideration  arises  from  the  successful  adoption  of 
this  scheme ;  the  present  system  of  thrashing  out  the  wheat 
crop  would  no  longer  be  applicable,  the  process  of  thrashing 
would  be  applied  to  the  ears  alone,  the  straw  would  no  longer 
pass  through  the  thrashing  machine,  and  consequently  a  much 
smaller  machine  would  be  required,  and  much  less  power  to 
work  it.  Inasmuch  as  power  and  labour  are  the  equivalents  of 
expense,  so  the  discontinuance  of  powerful  machinery  and 
labour  implies  an  important  economy  in  this  respect.  There 
would  be  saved  a  costly  machine,  and  a  costly  power  of  steam 
or  horses,  that  of  water  being  more  rare.  The  manual  labour 
would  be  much  less,  from  the  less  bulky  nature  of  the  material 
to  be  dealt  with ;  a  very  light  machine  would  separate  the 
grain  from  the  husk  and  clear  it  of  the  chaff.  Here,  therefore, 
would  be  an  important  saving  to  set  against  the  assumed  extra 
expense  of  Ss.  2d.  per  qr.,  or  5d.  per  bush. 

The  result  or  object  to  be  gained  seems  to  be,  to  place  the 
wheat  crop,  after  it  has  ripened,  in  circumstances  of  certainty 
and  security,  independent  of  all  weather,  and  to  secure  its 
quality  and  sample  at  the  highest  standard  to  which  the  season 
may  have  matured  it.  There  would  be  no  waiting  for  dry 
weather  to  commence  the  cutting  down  of  the  crop — it  would 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  rained  or  not  during 
harvest,  except  as  regarded  the  comfort  of  persons  employed  ; 
a  new  class  of  labourers  would  be  introduced  iuto  the  opera- 
tions of  harvest,  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  have  the 
most  able-bodied  at  high  wages,  the  labour  would  be  compa- 
ratively light,  and  could  be  performed  by  the  weaker  and  more 
numerous,  without  fatigue  and  at  moderate  wages,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  principle  of  contract  would  be  introduced  with 
advantage,  and  good  wages  might  and  ought  to  be  earned, 
and  vigour  and  despatch  secured. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  process  of  drying  by  currents 
of  pure  and  dry  and  heated  air  can  have  no  injurious  effect  on 
the  taste  and  delicacy  of  the  flour.  It  is  not  a  process  similar 
to  drying  in  a  kiln  by  which  the  taste  of  grain  is  affected — 
the  processes  are  totally  dissimilar,  except  that  both  produce 
dryness. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  agricultural  world  is 
at  present  in  pursuit  of  the  important  object  of  reaping  by 
a  machine  as  a  substitute  for  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  and  it 
seems  nearly  to  be  attained.  When  that  object  is  fully  at- 
tained, it  would  only  harmonise  with  the  end  and  object  of 
the  present  statement.  The  separation  of  the  ears  of  wheat 
from  the  straw  would  be  readily  effected  as  the  crop  was  laid 
on  the  ground  by  the  action  of  the  reaping-machine  :  its  po- 
sition would  give  every  facility  for  the  operation.  The  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  manual  labour  would  liberate  a 
greater  number  of  persons  for  the  various  parts  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  harvest  operations.  The  complete  success  of  the 
reaping-machine  would  only  facilitate  the  success  of  the  drying 
system,  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  consideration. 

A  Landlord. 


THE    TRADE    OF    DENMARK. 

(ELSINORE.) 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  UPON  THE  TRADE  OF  DENMARK,  BY  MR.  LARLIIAM,  HER  MAJESTY'S  ACTING  CONSUL  AT  ELSINORE. 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  is  rix  dollars  56,871,71], 
or  £G,.5G0,953,  being  an  increase  on  the  year  preceding  of 
rix  dollars  6,510,9.09,  or  £751,269.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  is  rix  dollars  ,39,088,108  or  £4,510,172,  being  an 
increase  of  rix  dollars  4,819,.'508,  or  £556,074  on  the  year 
preceding. 


The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  year  1853,  amounted  to 
rix  dollars  16,081,912,  more  than  that  of  the  exports,  and 
this  excess  in  favour  of  the  imports,  had,  according  to  tho 
tables,  increased  in  the  year  1854  to  rix  dollars  17,773,60;3, 
or  £2,050,800,  although  the  proportionate  increase  on  the 
exports  in  this  latter  year  is  far  greater  than  that  on  the 
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imports,  and  which  incongruity  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  is  calculated  at 
their  actual  cost,  and  includes  freight,  insurance,  and  like 
charges  ;  whereas  the  value  put  upon  the  articles  exported 
is  that  previous  to  shipment ;  and  it  is  further  important  to 
remark  that  the  official  value  at  which  those  latter  articles 
are  calculated,  is  a  fixed  one  throughout  the  year,  and  as, 
daring  the  3-ear  in  question,  all  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  staple  exports  of  Denmark,  rose  considerably  in 
price,  the  actual  ditference  between  the  imports  and  exports 
will  be  much  reduced,  'and  this  will  be  more  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  following  quotation  of  the  official  value, 
and  the  prices  in  the  year  1854. 

Official  Value.  Average  Prices. 

Per  barrel.  Per  barrel. 

R.ds.  R.ds.  R.ds. 

Wheat 7        ....  12  18 

Rye        4         ....  8  51 

Barley ?,        ....  6  G 

Oats       :!        ....  4  8 

Peas       G        ....  8  G3 

Rapeseed      ....       8        ....  12  34 

Butter 50        ....  72  11 

And  as  in  the  above  year  there  were  exported  of  wheat, 
844,797;  rye,  475,517;  barley,  1,373,0:5?.;  oats,  72.0,741  ; 
peas,  231,981;  rapeseed,  2G3,466 ;  and  of  butter,  81,406 
barrels,  the  actual  value  of  the  exports  would,  at  these  ave- 
rage prices,  be  increased  with  rix  dollars,  14,800,259,  or 
£1,707,722,  on  these  articles,  and  would  bring  the  value  of 
the  exports  near  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  imports. 

These  prices  are,  however,  an  exception,  but  will  be 
found  to  act  upon  the  value  of  the  exports  in  a  still  greater 
degree  in  the  year  1855,  the  market  prices  during  that  year 
having  ruled  still  higher. 

The  following  abstract  showinsj  the  increase  in  quantity 
on  the  import  and  export  in  the  year  1{J54,  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles,  may  be  found  of  interest. 


On  cotton  goods 

„   Cotton  yarn    

„   Linen  goods    

„   Linen  yam 

Silk  and  silken  goods 


Tons.      Per  cent. 

431  or    50 

G39  „     49 

185  „     20 

75  „     42 

15  „     40 


„   Woollen  goods 284  „  G4 

„   Woollen  yarn 45  ,.  94 

„    Wool 235  „  44 

„   Coffee 1.200  „  17 

„  Rice 944  „  32 


On  grain  . . . 
„  llapeseed. 
„  Beans  . .  . 


„  Butter 

„  Bones 

„  Skins  and  hides 

„  Meat    

„  Rags  and  paper  stuff . 


Qrs.  Per  cwt. 

240,000  or     15 

G.0,300  „   125 

5,840  „     20 
Tons. 

750  „       9 

1,000  „     .33 

350  „     18 

325  „     28 

350  „     42 


„   Bricks 2,500,000     „     75 

„   Oil Tons.      465     „     CO 

„   Wool    118     „       8 

The  greatest  proportionate  quantity  of  the  following 
articles  went  to  Great  Britain,  viz.,  of  wheat  283,000 ; 
barley,  343,700;  oats,  24'i,240 ;  peas  and  tares,  67,000; 
and  rape  seed,  37,000  quarters;  and  of  cattle,  21,312 
head ;  but  this  is  only  the  direct  export  to  that  country, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Denmark,  and  of  cattle  which  go  to  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  finds  its  way  to  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  the  import  articles  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1854,  was  rix  dollars  55,009,813,  £6,347,270, 
or  9of  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  and  on  which  was  paid 


a  total  amount  of  import  duty  of  rix  dollars  G,  175,897,  or 
£712,603. 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  j'ear,  Great  Britain 
figures  with  an  increase  of  rix  dollars  3,328,323,  or 
£384,000  on  the  imports,  and  rix  dollars  1,531,836, 
or  £176,750  on  the  exports,  showing  a  balance  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain  of  £207,250,  and  confirming  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  for  some  years  past 
that  tiie  import  of  manufacturing  and  other  articles  direct 
from  Great  Britain  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  dealers  in  this  country  find  a  greater  ad- 
vantage in  this  direct  trade,  than  by  purcliasing  in  Ham- 
burg even  at  long  credits. 

I  must  state  farther,  as  a  fact  which,  in  connection  witli 
the  war  with  Russia,  will  be  of  interest  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  tlie  trade  between  Denmark  and  that 
countrj-,  which  in  tlie  year  1853  amounted  to  a  combined 
value  of  rix  dollars  3,877,859,  or  £447,445,  was  reduced  in 
the  year  1854  to  rix  dollars  404,228,  or  £46,642.  At  the 
same  time,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Prussia  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  year,  rix  dollars  798,241,  or  £92,105, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  Russian  produce 
found  its  way  to  Denmark  by  transit  through  the  ports  of 
Prussia  ;  nevertheless,  allowing  the  whole  of  this  increase 
in  the  imports  from  Prussia  to  fall  upon  Russian  produce, 
tlie  value  of  the  imports  from  Russia  in  1853  being  rix 
dollars  3,565,009,  or  £411,360,  there  would  still  be  a  loss 
in  trade  on  the  side  of  Russia  of  £319,225,  or  78  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  Sweden  had  increased  in  value  rix 
dollars  740,000,  or  £35,384,  such  increase  being  principally 
in  the  articles  of  timber  and  deals,  and  owing  likewise  to 
the  blockade  of  the  Russian  harbours,  from  whence  hitherto 
the  largest  quantity  of  these  articles  had  been  received. 

There  entered  of  British  and  foreign  ships  in  the  year 
1854,  71,664  vessels,  discharging  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
1,075,425.^  tons,  and  that  there  cleared  out  71,508  vessels, 
with  cargoes  amounting  to  760,428-j  tons.  Tiie  burthen 
per  register  of  the  whole  shipping  cannot  be  given,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  steam-shipping  not  being  stated  in  the  tables, 
and  vessels  discharging  only  part  cargoes  never  being 
measured,  the  lastage  money  and  other  dues  being  only 
chargeable  on  the  measurement  of  the  goods  discharged  ; 
neither  is  it  possible  to  form  any  idea  of  an  average  tonnage 
for  these  vessels,  those  under  both  denominations  being  of 
such  variable  burthens,  the  steam  shipjiing  in  particular 
ranging  between  the  small  class  of  steamers  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  up  to  the  steam  transport  employed  that 
year  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's  service,  and  her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war,  several  of  which  took  coals,  cattle,  ,and  pro- 
vision on  board  at  this  port,  and  Copenhagen,  and  are 
doubtless  included  amongst  the  steam  shipping,  or  shipping 
taking  part  cargoes  on  board. 

In  the  year  1 854,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  took  place  of  7,098  vessels  bearing  cargoes  of  the 
burthen  of  89,433  tons,  and  in  tliis  increase  are  included 
450  Danish  steamers  bearing  cargoes,  to  amount  of  8,994 
tons,  and  174  foreign  steamers  bearing  cargoes  to  amount 
of  1,202  tons,  the  increase  on  cargoes  by  Danish  steam 
vessels  being  17  per  cent.,  and  that  on  foreign  steamers  only 
2f  per  cent. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  employment  of  steam 
shipping  belonging  to  tliis  country  has  extended  materially, 
the  larger  number  being  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

A  return  of  the  shipping  of  all  nations  employed  in  the 
year  1854  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Denmark,  shows  that 
46,482  vessels  entered,  of  tlie  united  tonnage  per  register 
of  831,771  tons,  and  that  45,976  vessels  cleared,  of  824,657 
tons  register,  the  proportion  being  97g  per  cent,  of  Danish, 
and  only  2\  per  cent,  of  foreign  shipping,  on  the  register 
tonnage,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  still  smaller  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  cargoes,  or  little  above  g  per  cent.,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  vessels  have  doubtless 
entered  from  foreign  ports,  and  the  clearances  coastwise 
have  been  so  called  "  shifting  ports''  to  load  cargoes  for 
foreign  countries. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  in  Denmark,  and 
in  the  Duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  in  the  year  1854 
was  5,179  ships,  of  the  united  tonnage  of  2l0,345"tons,  this 
amount  being  an  increase  on  the  previous  j'ear  of  30  ships 
of  18,564  tons,  or  about  8,718  per  cent,  on  the  tonnage. 
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AVHARFEDALE     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— AWARD   OF  TURNIP  PRIZES. 

The  annual  premiums  offered  by  this  society,  of  silver 
medals  to  gentlemen  and  of  £3  and  £2  to  farmers,  for  the 
best  and  second-best  crops  of  swede  turnips,  were  awarded 
on  Wednesday  last.  There  were  ten  entries  in  both  classes. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Thomas  Homer,  East  Morton,  near 
Bingley,  and  Mr.  Henry  Tennant  Peacock,  Iladdockstones, 
near  Ripley,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  their  deci- 
sions : — Gentlemen's  class :  1st,  Thomcas  llorsfall,  Esq., 
Burley  Hall;  2nd,  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,Esholt  Hall. 
Highly  commended  :  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq.,  Denton  Park. 
Farmers'  class:  1st,  Mr.  Abram  Wade,  Arthington;  2nd, 
Mr.  Albaney  Renton,  Leathley.  Highly  commended,  Mr. 
John  Renton,  Leathley.  The  crops  of  turnips,  in  both 
classes,  were  all  commended  for  cleanliness.  The  judges 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  although  potatoes  had  been 
grown  on  every  alternate  ridge  in  Mr.  Horsfall's  field,  that 
gentleman  had  still,  from  the  increased  size  of  his  turnips, 
a  greater  weight  of  turnips  on  the  whole  acreage  than  any 
other  of  the  competitors  in  the  Gentlemen's  class.  In  the 
evening  the  judges,  a  portion  of  the  committee,  and  the 
secretary,  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea  at  the  White  Horse 
Hotel,  Otlej-.  An  interesting  discussion  on  agricultural 
topics  ensued,  in  the  course  of  v.-hich  Mr.  Horsfall  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  potatoes 
on  alternate  ridges  was  advantageous  to  both  crops,  inas- 
much as  the  foliage  of  the  potato  attained  its  full  growth 
long  before  that  of  the  turnip,  and,  on  the  latter  having 
expanded  its  leaves  to  the  full,  those  of  the  potato  had  con- 
siderably dwindled :  the  effect  was  to  afford  to  each  crop 
the  advantage  of  freer  access  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  most  required.  The  produce  of  his  potatoes 
up  to  the  time  of  the  wet  weather  had  been  10  tons  G41bs. 
per  acre,  reckoning  07ily  the  ground  occupied  by  potatoes. 
The  potatoes  taken  up  since  the  wet  season  had  been  par- 
tially affected  with  rot,  and  on  this  account  had  not  yielded 
equally  well.  For  many  years  he  (Mr.  H.)had  applied 
his  manure  (the  liquid  and  solid  excrement  of  his  cattle, 
which  is  without  admixture  of  straw,)  quite  fresh,  and 
without  previous  fermentation  :  he  preferred  doing  this  on 
his  strong  land  in  autumn  ;  but,  in  case  of  his  applying  it 
in  spring  near  to  seed  time,  he  had  found  it  advantageous 
to  strew  guano  amongst  the  fresh  excrement  at  the  race  of 
two  to  two-and-a-half  cwt.  per  acre.  The  effect  of  decayed 
matter  being  placed  in  contact  with  sound,  affecting  the 
latter,  was  well  known.  In  order  more  completely  to  satisfy 
himself  of  this,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  filled  two  large  garden 
pots  with  fresh  excrement — in  the  one  of  which  he  mixed 
a  small  quantity  of  guano.  The  effect  was  soon  perceptible, 
by  a  change  of  colour,  and  by  the  appearance  of  gaseous 
bubbles  on  the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell ; 
whilst  the  pot  of  excrement,  without  admixture  of  guano, 
did  not  exhibit  the  same  appearances.  The  advantage  of 
accelerating  the  decomposition  of  manure  for  turnips  would 
be  acknowledged.  The  experiment  was  tried  twice  in  his 
vinery,  at  a  temperature  of  about  GO  deg.  The  larger  sized 
swedes  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  crop  measured  in  girth  2  ft.  4  in. 
to  2  ft.  6  in. 


LICE  ON  CALVES.— Give  the  calf  a  tablespoonful  oi 
sulphur  three  successive  mornings.  If  this  is  not  effectual 
repeat  the  operation  after  a  few  days.  One  course  is  com- 
monly enough. — American  Paper. 
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LAUNCESTON    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
THE   ANNUAL   SHOW  AND    DINNER. 


The  annual  cuttle  show  of  the  above  society  (the 
members  of  which  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  of  Cornwall,  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Devon)  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  Nov.,  in  afield 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Launceston,  and  embraced 
305  cattle  entries.  The  society  has  not  had  a  very  long 
career,  and  it  appears  now  to  have  entered  on  a  new 
era,  and  to  be  destined  to  attain  a  position  of  greatly 
increased  importance.  It  was  formed  a  very  few  years 
ago,  and  at  first  confined  itself  to  the  offering  of  premiums 
for  fat  stock.  In  the  third  year  prizes  were  added  for 
agricultural  labourers,  farm  servants,  and  green  crops. 
This  year  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  premiums  was 
doubled  (as  compared  with  those  of  last  year),  £60 
being  the  total  sum  offered  to  the  competitors  ;  and  the 
show  was  in  all  respects  such  as  to  justify  this  liberal 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  following 
is  the  list  of 

PRIZES. 

AGRICULTURAL   LABOURERS. 

1st  prize,  £1,  to  William  Short,  working  on  Dutson  Farm 
49  years. 
2nd,  John  Knight,  on  Braundsworthy  Farm  46  years. 
3nl,  Caleb  Pearse,  on  Trerilhick  Farm  44  years. 
4tb,  Thomas  Down,  on  Cawdor  Farm  38  years. 
5th,  John  Feunimore,  Egloskerry  Parish,  30  years. 
6th,  John  Heard,  on  Treguddick  Farm  30  years. 

FARM    SERVANTS. 

1st  prize  to  Richard  Martin,  with  Mr.  James  Lane,  Tre- 
thevy,  34  years. 

2nd,  WilUam  Mason,  with  Mr.  Sleman,  Tunney  Bridge, 
Kerle  Pariah,  33  years. 

3rd,  Isaac  Hatch,  with  Mr.  John  Wise,  Tregeda,  14  years, 

CATTLE. 

Fat  Oxen.— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Lobbj  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Nicholls,  sen. ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Wills. 

Fat  Cows.— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Henry  Essery ;  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
Lobb ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Bartlett. 

SHEEP. 

Fat  Wetheks.— 1st  prize  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe; 
2nd,  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  NichoHs,  jun. 

Fat  Ewes. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer;  2nd,  Mr. 
Amoa  Rundle ;  3rd,  Mr.  Thomas  Kittow. 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

Entire  Horses.— l&t  prize  to  Mr.  Robert  Rowland, 
Blagdon  ;  2nd,  no  competition. 

Mares.— lat  prize  to  Mr.  H.  Essery ;  2nd,  J.  Wills. 

Bulls.— 1  St  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Lobb  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Jackman. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  shorthorned  bull  was  highly 
commended. 

Bulls  (under  2  years  old). — 1st  prize  to  Mr,  John  Bartlett; 
2nd,  Mr.  James  Someis. 

Cows. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer. 

Heifers  (under  3  years  old). — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Lobb; 
2Qd,  Mr.  J.  Somers, 

Heifers  (under  2  years  old),— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Lobb  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer. 

Rams.— Ist  prize  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Parsons ;  2nd,  Mr,  Daniel 
Bayly. 

Hoo  Rams,— Ist  prize  tv)  Mr,  J,  B,  Pareons:  2nd,  no 
competition. 


Ewes  (under  2  years  old). — 1st  prize  to  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Simcoe ;  2nd,  Mr.  J,  B.  Parsons.  Mr.  Amos  Rundle's  ewes 
highly  commended. 

Hog  Ewes.— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Brent;  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas 
Palmer. 

Boars.— 1st  prize  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe ;  2nd,  Mr. 
John  Bartlett.  The  boars  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Phillpotts,  C. 
Gurney,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Horswill,  were  highly  commended. 

Sows. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  John  Bartlett ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wdliam 
Uglow.  Several  other  animals  in  this  class  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

HORSES. 

Special  prize  by  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  for  the  best  3  year- 
old  Colt  for  saddle  purposes,  to  Mr.  John  Nicholls,  jun. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls. — 1st  prize  to  James  Martin,  of  Launceston;  2nd, 
John  Jackman. 

Ducks. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  John  Jackman ;  2ud,  Mr.  Richard 
Gubbin. 

GREEN  CROPS, 

Ist  prize  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  B.  Parsons; 
3rd,  Mr.  William  Essery. 

FARMS. 

Special  prizes  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe,  for  the  tenant- 
farmer  whose  cultivation  and  general  management  shall  be 
most  approved  by  the  judges. — 100  acres  and  upwards,  a 
silver  cup  (value  5  gs.),  to  Mr.  John  Wills,  South  Petherwin; 
50  acres  and  upwards,  £3,  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Trist,  St.  Thomas. 

A  second  prize  (SOs.)  for  farms  of  100  acres  and  upwards, 
given  by  G.  Vincent,  Esq.,  and  H.  Badcock,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  William  Essery,  South  Petherwin. 


THE     DINNER. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  society  dined 
together  at  the  Central  Subscription  Rooms,  adjacent  to 
the  White  Hart  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  C. 
Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Trebursye.  About  150  gentlemen  sat 
down ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  several 
labourers,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  day's  proceedings, 
some  of  them  being  competitors  for  prizes,  shared  in  the 
entertainment  provided. 

The  first  toast  was,  of  course,  that  of  "  The  Queen," 
which  was  most  loyally  resiJonded  to. 

In  proposing  "  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
(the  Prince  of  Wales),  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family," 
the  Chairman  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Prince  Albert  was 
a  frequent  and  successful  exhibitor  at  cattle  shows,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall— their  own 
Duke  (cheers) — would  in  that  respect,  as  in  others, 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  (cheers). 

The  next  toast  was  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Clarke,  as  having 
relatives  and  connexions  in  both  services. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gifford,  one  of  the  secretaries,  then  read 
the  awards  of  the  judges  (given  above). 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  present  to  Mr. 
John  Wills,  of  South  Petherwin,  the  silver  cup,  value 
five  guineas,  given  by  the  Rev,  H.  A,  Simcoe  as  a 
special  prize  for  the  most  approved  cultivation  and 
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general  managemeut  of  a  farm  of  100  acres  or  upwards. 
Addressing  BIr.  Wills  by  name,  be  said  he  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  him  this  lasting  testimony 
to  his  ability  and  skill  as  a  farmer  in  that  district.  He 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  many  years,  and  knew 
that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  that  occasion  it  must  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  him  to  have  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  umpires  who  are  so  capable  of  judging  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  farm  management. 

The  presentation  of  the  prize,  which  was  very  taste- 
fully executed,  and  engraved  with  a  record  of  its  origin, 
was  accompanied  with  the  cheers  of  all  assembled. 

Tlie  prizes  were  then  presented  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  farm  servants,  who  were  collectively  ad- 
dressed in  an  appropriate  and  feeling  manner  by  the  Rev. 
11.  T.  May,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

At  the  termination  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
proceedings 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Clergy,"  a  large 
proportion  of  whom,  he  remai'ked,  were  themselves 
practical  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  connected  by  close 
social  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of  their  several 
localities  (cheers). 

The  Rev.  E.  Phillpotts,  of  Lezant,  returned 
thanks  for  his  clerical  brethren  and  himself.  The 
Chairman  had,  he  observed,  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  clergy  were  practical  agriculturists.  For 
himself,  he  could  sincerely  declare  that  he  was  de- 
lighted at  witnessing  the  show  of  that  day.  He  there 
saw  the  raw  material  of  the  dinufir-table  in  a  high  state 
of  development ;  and  the  more  he  examined  into  the 
matter,  the  more  convinced  was  he  that  great  progress 
was  being  made  in  the  agriculture  of  that  county 
(cheers).  If  Cornishmen  had  not  been  men  of  enter- 
prise and  spirit,  they  could  never  have  been  such  suc- 
cessful miners  and  engineers  ;  and  why  should  they  not 
exhibit  similar  qualities  as  agriculturists  ?  Why  should 
not  some  of  those  present,  for  exan  pie,  get  up  a  joint- 
stock  steam4hrashing  machine  ?"  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  successful  can- 
didates," remarking  on  the  impetus  which  the  entries 
had  given  to  the  society's  operations,  and  associating 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Wills  (cheers). 

Mr.  Wills  said  it  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
pleasure  that  he  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  was  now  better  understood  in 
that  county  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  agiicultural 
progress  had,  he  believed,  been  recently  making  great 
strides.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  remained  to  be 
done  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  his  own  farm,  he 
could  assure  them  that  he  had  pursued  the  same  system 
during  the  last  twelve  months  that  he  had  done  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  he  had  not  deviated  from  it  one 
iota.  He  was  extremely  gratified  to  find  himself  in  the 
position  which  he  occupied  that  day,  more  particularly 
as  he  knew  his  competitors  to  be  able  and  intelligent 
men ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  compete  with  such  men  if  he 
bad  not  had  confidence  in  his  farm.    As  regarded  the 


general  improvement  of  the  land,  he  felt  that  it  mus^ 
continue.  Any  gentleman  who  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
consumption  of  this  country  must  see  the  necessity  of 
progress  in  agriculture.  But  he  wanted  to  know  how 
the  farmer  was  to  cultivate  his  land  on  an  extensive 
scale  of  improvement,  involving  the  outlay  of  consi- 
derable additional  capital,  without  having  some  security 
that  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  return  (Hear, 
hear).  That  was  a  point  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
considered  by  the  landed  proprietors  generally  (Hear, 
hear).  At  present  the  community  was  dependent  on 
the  foreigner  for  our  immense  quantity  of  bread, 
which  he  believed  could  be  produced  at  home  if  there 
were  a  fair  honest  agreement  between  the  land- 
owners and  the  land-occupiers,  and  that  was  a 
point  which  must  ere  long  come  home  to  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  consumed  bread.  He  (Mr.  Wills)  had 
always  had  an  interest  in  the  soil ;  but  in  those  years  of 
depression  which  they  all  remembered,  no  one  knew  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  say  better  than  did  their 
excellent  chairman,  as  the  steward  of  very  large  estates 
in  that  county.  At  that  period,  he  said,  not  one-third 
of  the  rent  was  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farm 
(Hear,  hear).  Many  of  them  he  knew  went  back 
seriously  at  that  time  ;  and  though  he  himself  continued 
to  cultivate  the  same  land,  and  to  employ  the  same 
amount  of  labour  as  before,  it  was  with  the  conviction 
that  unless  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  improved, 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country  must  be  sacrificed. 
While  he  congratulated  the  company  on  the  fact  that 
agricultural  prices  had  improved,  he  must  declare  that 
he  did  not  like  high  prices.  What  he  wanted  was  to  be 
remunerated  for  his  trouble  and  expenditure ;  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  in  the  long  run  high  prices  would  do 
no  one  any  good,  and  that  fair  remunerating  prices  would 
prove  far  better  both  for  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 
He  trusted  that  as  Englishmen  mingled  together  more 
they  would  understand  each  other  better.  Certain  he 
was,  that  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  was  also 
for  that  of  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interest  of  both 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  whole  community 
(cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  Unsuccessful 
Candidates,"  for  whom  the  Rev.  E.  Phillpotts  returned 
thanks  J  and  afterwards,  "  The  Umpires,"  (Messrs. 
Burrows,  Cleverton,  and  Perry). 

Mr.  Burrows,  in  replying,  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  had  to  perform 
as  regarded  the  competition  in  farms  ;  in  procf  of  which 
he  remarked  that  the  merits  in  the  case  of  the  first  prize 
were  put  down  as  17  to  16,  and  in  that  of  the  second  as 
13  to  12 — a  state  of  things,  he  added,  which  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in  that  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Cleverton,  in  speaking  of  his  survey  of  the 
green  crops,  which  extended  over  thirteen  farms,  ob- 
served that  he  had  found  the  weight  of  swedes  per  acre 
quite  an  average,  while  the  crop  of  turnips  throughout 
the  district  was  generally  bad.  The  umpires  had  ob- 
served a  very  bad  custom  prevailing  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  turnips,  namely,  that  of  saving  the 
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seed  of  tUe  commou  tuniii)  indiscriminately,  it  being 
sometiaies  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  field,  instead  of  making 
a  selection  of  seed  and  placing  it  in  a  suitable  position. 
Speaking  generally,  he  believed  that  the  cultivators  of 
green  crops  in  that  district  were  making  great  strides  in 
the  path  of  improvement,  and  v/ere  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  men  of  the  South  ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  think 
that  Cornwallj  which  was  sometimes  said  to  be  almost 
out  of  England,  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  best  parts  of  England  in  the  race  towards  perfection 
(cheerE).  They  were  the  best  growers  of  turnips  in  the 
West  of  England, 

The  Chairman  :  In  England  (cheers). 

Mr.W.  Perry,  another  of  the  umpires,  said  he  would 
assert  that  the  best  mutton  and  the  best  beef  in  the 
country  were  produced  in  the  West  of  England — a  fact 
which,  in  his  opinion,  evinced  good  management.  It 
might  be  said  by  some,  "  Well,  you  have  good  land,  and 
your  rents  are  low."  As  to  the  latter  point,  he  affirmed 
that  the  rents  in  that  neighbourhood  were  the  highest  in 
England  (Hear,  hear).  He  admitted  that  they  had  good 
landlords,  good  soil,  and  good  buildings  ;  but  they  paid 
a  good  price  for  their  farms. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  Success  to  the 
Society."  He  said  when  he  looked  around  him  and  saw 
the  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  who 
were  assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  when  be  remem- 
bered their  energy  and  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
best  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, he  could  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
society  would  be  distinguished  by  increased  prosperity. 
Formerly  he  declined  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  be- 
cause he  did  not  consider  the  plan  of  the  society  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  confining  itself,  as  it  did,  to  the 
offering  of  premiums  f  _  r  fat  bullocks  ;  but  this  objection 
had  now  been  removed,  and  he  felt  very  great  pride  in 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  Of  the  Exhibition  of 
that  day,  he  would  remark  that  everyone  present  must 
have  felt  that  the  show  of  North  Devons  was  beautiful. 
To  this  he  must  add  that  he  was  also  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  Herefords  and  the  sheep,  and  he  thought  no 
man  who  remembered  that  it  was  the  first  exhibition  of 
such  animals  could  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  most  creditable  display.  He  would  ask  of  what 
good  were  these  societies  ?  He  would  answer — first, 
that  it  brought  men  together,  all  interested  in  one  pursuit, 
when  they  discussed  amongst  themselves  the  various 
opinions  on  agriculture.  That  alone  was  most  useful ; 
but  in  his  opinion  the  great  use  of  these  societies  was 
exhibiting  in  one  spot,  and  at  one  view,  the  best  of  the 
various  breeds  in  the  district,  and  thus  accustom  the  eye 
to  distinguish  the  best  from  the  second-best,  and  one 
breed  of  cattle  from  another.  If  there  were  only  one 
such  society,  and  that  at  a  distance,  only  a  few  of  the 
farmers  could  go  and  see  it,  and  those  remaining  home, 
which  would  be  the  great  bulk  of  the  district,  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  bieeds  or  the 
best  qualities,  and  would  perhaps  remain  under  the  de- 
lusion ihat  there  were  none  superior  to  their  own.  These 
local  societies  coming  into  their  immediate  neighbour- 


hood afi"ords  them  this  opportunity,  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  get  (Hear,  hear).  They  were  all  aware 
that  he  had  been  a  good  deal  mixed  up  personally  with  the 
agriculture  of  that  district,  and  was  therefore  acquainted 
with  most  of  its  peculiarities.  Last  year  he  went  into 
Lincolnshire  and  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  owners  of  some  estates  there  ;  during  his  stay  he  had 
business  to  transact  with  tenants  wlio  cultivated  farms 
varying  in  extent  from  300  to  5,000  acres ;  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  was  this,  that,  although  they 
(the  agriculturists  present)  were  most  thoroughly  beaten 
in  the  counties  which  he  had  named,  as  regarded  the 
production  of  corn,  yet  with  respect  to  cattle  and 
green  crops  and  grass  their  own  superiority  was 
equally  marked  (cheers).  He  went  over  some  of 
the  principal  farms  in  Lincolnshire  and  Sussex,  and  he 
would  now  affirm  that  there  were  no  cattle,  no  turnips, 
and  no  grasses  equal  to  those  which  he  had  seen  in  their 
own  county.  Indeed,  the  capabilities  of  the  land  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  growth 
of  green  crops  were  far  superior,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
those  of  any  land  which  he  had  met  with  elsewhere. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  climate — a  moisture  which  was  attributable  to  the 
contiguity  of  the  two  seas — it  was  a  great  point  for  the 
agriculturists  of  the  West  of  England  to  direct  especial 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  cattle  and  the  food  of 
cattle.  The  farmers  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England 
could  with  comparative  ease  produce  five  or  six  quarters 
of  corn  per  acre,  while  the  Cornish  farmers  produced 
only  three  or  four,  Mr.  Cleverton  had  told  them  that 
the  rents  of  that  district  were  high  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  districts.  He  (the  Chairman)  would 
acknowledge  that,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
districts  in  England,  the  rents  were  not  low  (laughter)  ; 
further  than  that  he  could  not  go.  Mr.  Cleverton  had 
told  them  that  in  this  district  there  were  very  good  far- 
mers— superior  to  those  in  other  districts.  In  this  he 
(the  Chairman)  concurred  ;  but  what  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  that  in  connexion  with  high  rents — why, 
that  high  rents  make  good  farmers  (laughter).  Seriously 
speaking,  he  must  say  that  when  men  succeeded  as 
farmers,  success  was  generally  due  to  their  own  energy, 
their  own  skill,  or  their  own  efforts  to  acquire  know- 
ledge (Hear,  hear).  After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
the  leading  features  of  the  district  with  which  the  Society 
was  connected,  and  describing  them  as  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  agricultural  improvement,  he  con- 
cluded by  remarking  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Launceston  Agricultural  Society  should  not  become  the 
first  society  of  the  kind  in  the  West  of  England, 

The  toast  was  most  cordially  responded  to. 

Mr.  Raddall  proposed,  in  highly  eulogistic  terms, 
"  The  health  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  as  a 
great  landed  proprietor  in  the  Launceston  district,  and 
observed  that  the  reason  why  he  took  upon  himself  the 
task  was,  that  he  happened  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  agricultural  meeting  held  at  Alnwick  in 
the  last  year,  at  which  the  Duke  himself  presided. 

After  a  hearty  response  from  the  company,  the  toast 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  his 
Grace. 

The  next  toast  was  "The  health  of  the  Rev.  H.  A, 
Simcoe,  as  the  donor  of  the  silver  cup,"  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  rev.  gentleman  himself,  was  acknowledged 
by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Vowler. 

The  remaining  toasts  were,  "The  Chairman"  and 
"  The  Secretaries." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE    MORAL    AND    SOCIAL    CONDITION    OF   THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER,   AND    THE     BEST 

MEANS    FOR    IMPROVING    IT. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  after  the 
autumnal  recess  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  3, 
at  the  Club  House,  Blackl'riars ;  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  Ockley, 
Sussex,  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for  discussion, 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Spearing,  of  Chilbolton,  Stock- 
bridge,  was  "The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  the  best  means  for  im- 
proving it." 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed 
his  gratification  at  again  meeting  the  members,  and  his 
confidence  that  the  interesting  question  on  the  card 
would  elicit  an  animated  and  useful  discussion. 

Mr.  Spearing  then  said  : — Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen,— I  can  assure  you  I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of 
diffidence  to  bring  before  you  the  subject  which  is  placed 
on  the  card  for  discussion  this  evening,  not  merely  from 
a  knowledge  of  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  it,  but 
because  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  this  room  there  must 
be  many  more  capable,  from  ability  and  experience,  of 
introducing  it  to  your  notice  ;  but,  feeling  as  I  do  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  a 
large  and  important  class,  and  believing  that  their  pros- 
perity is  intimately  connected  with  our  own,  I  deter- 
mined to  place  this  subject  among  the  number  of  those 
from  which  your  committee  would  have  to  select  for 
this  year's  discussion.  Before  I  proceed  briefly  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  I  would  state  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  question  of  wages,  because  it 
would  involve  a  wider  field  than  I  should  be  desirous  of 
entering,  and  also  because  I  believe  wages  are  in  a  great 
measure  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  I  would 
only  therefore  remark  on  the  subject,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  often  the  cheapest  labour  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  lowest  money  payment ;  and  that  it  is  a 
very  great  mistake  to  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  any  one  to  be  found  who  will  assert  that  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  what  it  ought  to  be.  Time,  no  doubt,  has  wrought 
vast  improvements  in  these  respects  ;  but  the  spirit  and 
requirements  of  the  age  demand  that  we  should  advance 
still  further.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  way  in  which 
many  labourers  bear  the  troubles  which  fall  to  their  lot, 
and  their  contented  manner  even  in  the  midst  of  nume- 
rous privations.  In  the  first  place,  look  at  their  want 
of  education  or  even  common  instruction.  By  the 
Census  Returns  of  1851  it  appears  that  of  the  boys  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  all  classes,  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen  years,  only  36  per  cent,  are  at  school. 
The  following  are  the  numbers : — 


Boys  between  10  and  15  years  of  age — 

At  school 348,438 

At  work    356,872 

Neither  at  school  nor  work    258,685 

Total 963,995 

These  numbers  include  all  classes,  and  consequently  the 
proportion  of  labourers'  boys  who  are  not  at  school  is 
considerably  more.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the 
eastern  counties  states  that  "  in  schools  which  he  in- 
spected, in  which  there  were  2,606  boys,  only  232  were 
above  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  only  48  of  that  number 
the  sons  of  labourers."  A  clergyman  who  wrote  to  one 
of  the  inspectors  from  Maidstone  says — "  Comparing 
the  present  time  with  a  period  several  years  back,  he 
thinks  there  are  fewer  men  in  his  parish  that  can  now 
read  and  write,  than  there  were  at  that  time."  Sir  John 
Pakington  stated  last  session  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  "  he  had  heard  that  there  was  not  a  single  rural 
parish  in  Wiltshire  where  the  education  was  satis- 
factory." And  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  the  Chap- 
lain of  Preston  Gaol,  states  that  "  upwards  of 
70  per  cent,  came  into  that  gaol  in  such  a  state  of 
moral  debasement  that  it  was  in  vain  to  give  them  in- 
struction to  endeavour  to  teach  them  their  duty,  because 
their  state  of  ignorance  was  such  that  they  could  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  words  used  for  that  purpose." 
The  Chaplain  of  Winchester  Gaol,  the  Rev.  Foster 
Rogers,  in  his  report  to  the  magistrates  on  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners  from  Michaelmas  1855  to  Michaelmas 
1856,  states  that  the  total  number  of  boys  received 
during  the  twelve  months,  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
under,  was  190.     Of  these 

50  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ; 
67  could  read  imperfectly ;  and 
73  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 
The  Chaplains  of  Middlesex,  in  their  annual  report  at 
Michaelmas  1854,  show  nearly  the  same  state  of  things. 
They  remark  that  "  the  number  of  boys  admitted  during 
the  twelve  months  was  1,970  ;  of  whom  they  lamented 
to  say  the  appalling  number  of  1,033  (considerably  more 
than  one-half)  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  and  totally  unable  to  read  or  write  in 
the  slightest  degree ;  and  out  of  the  whole  number  only 
20  were  able  to  read  and  write  to  any  effectual  purpose." 
All  the  inspectors  of  schools  agree  in  stating  that  there 
is  a  want  of  proper  education  ;  but  I  would  turn  from 
inspectors  of  schools  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Club.  In 
answer  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Wood  stated  *'  That  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  general  state  of  the  labourers  in 
Sussex  ;  but,"  he  added,  "judging  from  my  own  men, 
as  to  education,  I  should  say  about  half  of  them  can 
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read  and  write.  As  lo  morality,  all  my  regular  men, 
with  wives  and  families,  conduct  themselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  very  respectably  ;  but  single  men  (those  who 
do  not  occupy  my  cottages)  are  generally  a  loose  and 
drunken  set."  From  my  own  experience  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  correct  description  of  this  class.  From  a  want 
of  better  education,  many  labourers  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  things  :  they  are  often  led  into  errors, 
which,  if  they  had  even  a  moderate  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, they  would  have  avoided,  and  are  often  made  the 
dupes  of  others  who  wish  to  lead  them  to  commit  crime. 
Take  the  uneducated  man  (the  man,  I  mean,  who  is  even 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  there  are  many  such)  as  a 
labourer  :  he  may  often  be  a  steady  man,  he  may  even 
be  what  some  would  call  a  good  servant ;  but  if  you  try 
to  raise  him,  and  place  him  in  a  more  responsible  situa- 
tion, you  will,  as  master,  find  that  he  lacks  that  quick- 
ness, in  most  cases,  which  a  man  of  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  instruction  would  possess.  Take  him,  again, 
as  the  father  of  a  family,  and  you  will  find  him  too  often 
indifferent  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  his  children. 
What  means  of  amusement  and  instruction  has  he, 
wherewith  to  beguile  his  leisure  hours,  and  improve  his 
children  ?  I  know  some  people  may  say  that  he  wants 
but  little  in  these  respects  ;  but  I  think  man  was  formed 
for  higher  ends  than  that  of  acting  as  a  mere  machine 
for  the  performance  of  daily  labour.  Another  cause  of 
the  present  indifferent  moral  and  social  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of 
tlieir  dwellings.  We  see  cottages  in  many  places  with 
no  more  than  one  room  upstairs  and  one  downstairs,  or 
at  the  most  two  small  bed-rooms  and  a  room  below. 
In  support  of  the  truth  of  my  statement  I  would  quote 
from  a  writer  in  the  Sanitary  Repoit,  who  thus  describes 
the  agricultural  labourers'  cottages  in  Bedfordshire ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  his  description  may  with  truth  be 
applied  to  those  in  many  other  counties  besides.  This 
writer  says :  "  If  we  follow  the  agricultural  labourer 
into  his  miserable  duelling,  we  shall  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  rooms  only.  The  day-room,  in  addition  to 
the  family,  contains  the  cooking  utensils,  the  washing 
apparatus,  agricultural  implements,  and  dirty  clothes  : 
the  windows  are  broken,  and  stuffed  full  of  rags.  In 
the  sleeping  apartment,  parents  and  their  children,  boys 
and  girls,  are  indiscriminately  mixed  ;  and  frequently, 
a  lodger  is  sleeping  in  the  same  and  only  room.  Gene- 
rally, there  is  no  window.  The  opening  in  the  half- 
thatched  roof  admits  light,  and  exposes  the  family  to 
every  vicissitude  of  weather.  The  liability  of  children 
so  situated  to  contagious  maladies  frequently  plunges 
the  family  into  the  greatest  misery.  The  husband, 
enjoying  bat  little  comfort,  resorts  to  the  beer-shop, 
neglects  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  impoverishes 
his  family.  The  children  are  brought  up  without  any 
regard  to  decency  of  behaviour,  to  habits  of  foresight 
or  self-restraint,  and  make  but  indifferent  servants." 
The  Chaplain  of  Winchester  Gaol  remarks,  with  regard 
to  juvenile  offenders,  that  "  their  domiciliary  condition 
has  much  to  do  with  their  criminal  character."  Mr. 
Sturge,  in  his  report  on  the  farming  of  Somerset,  states, 
in  relation  to  the  dwelling  of  the  labourer  :  "  One  cry- 
ing evil  remains — want  of  proper  sleeping  accommoda- 


tion for  the  family.  Many  cottages  have  only  one,  few 
more  than  two,  sleeping-rooms  ;  and  this  to  accommo- 
date a  man,  his  wife,  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  can  the  rural  popula- 
tion be  expected  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  decency, 
morality,  and  virtue  ?  and  how  can  we  wonder  at  the 
vice  and  immorality  which  prevail  ?  In  what  condition 
is  the  labouring  man  to  return  to  his  morning's  work, 
after  his  night's  lodging  in  such  a  dwelling  as  his  too 
often  is  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  easy  to  descant  on  the 
privileges  he  possesses  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  the 
comforts  which  he  in  consequence  enjoys ;  but  such  re- 
marks truly  prove  how  ignorant  many  are  of  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  labourers'  dwellings.  You  may  tell 
labourers  they  should  be  contented  ;  but  how  can  you 
expect  this  from  those  who  have  often  been  reared  in 
the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  with  cottages  without  any- 
thing to  make  them  comfortable  ?  I  attribute  this  evil 
in  a  great  measure,  in  many  counties,  to  the  present 
tenure  of  property.  I  allude  more  especially  to  that 
belonging  to  the  church,  the  present  divided  interest  in 
which  tends  to  act  as  a  bar  to  improvement.  I  believe 
it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  crowding  of  fami- 
lies together  in  small  cottages,  or  in  buildings  scarcely 
worthy  the  name,  dots  a  great  deal  towards  encou- 
raging-immorality; and,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  some 
favoured  districts,  the  state  of  labourers'  cottages  still 
calls  for  some  effective  remedy.  Tenants,  in  entering 
on  their  occupations,  are  generally  more  ready  to  look 
to  the  state  of  the  farm-buildings  than  to  that  of  the 
cottages,  although  they  are  no  doubt,  by  having  good 
cottages,  indirectly  benefited.  Think  of  a  man  with  a 
wife,  and  sons  and  daughters  fast  verging  on  manhood 
and  womanhood,  being  huddled  together,  at  the  most, 
in  two  small  rooms  !  Surely,  in  a  land  which  boasts  so 
much  of  its  civilization,  this  state  of  things  may  soon 
be  altered.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  there  are 
not  many  exceptions  ;  but  the  stale  of  the  cottages  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  is  generally  bad ;  and 
this  evil,  combined  with  the  want  of  education,  cannot 
fail  to  keep  our  labouring  population  in  a  state  of  de- 
moralization. And  here  I  would  remark  that  I  think 
many  farmers  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding 
their  labourers  merely  as  the  instruments  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  labour,  forgetting  that  they  value  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  their  employers ;  that 
these  cheer  them  in  their  daily  walk,  and  help  to  make 
them  contented  with  their  lot.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  tends  to  degrade  the  class 
whose  condition  we  are  considering,  it  is  drunkenness, 
coupled  as  it  usually  is  with  an  uncomfortable  home, 
and  aided  by  our  present  beer-house  system.  Having 
no  means  of  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  his  comfort- 
less home,  the  labouring  man  seeks  perhaps  to  beguile 
them  in  (for  him)  the  too-genial  atmosphere  of  the 
beer-shop,  where,  with  jovial  companions,  he  is  able 
to  enjoy  his  glass,  regardless  of  his  wife  and  family, 
who  have  oftentimes  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  bare 
subsistence.  Lord  Stanley,  in  stating  his  reasons 
against  attempting  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor- 
traflSc,  says :  "  Because,  in  the  present  lamentable  con- 
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dition  of  the  labouring  classes  as  a  body,  the   labourer 
has,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  no  amusement  or 
recreation  whatever,   nor  any  place  of  social  meeting, 
except  the  public-house.''     Surely  this  state  of  things 
calls  for  some  alteration.     Still,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  way  in  which  this   class  generally  bear   the  trials 
and  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend.     There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  eloquent  remarks  of   the 
reverend  ijentleman  who  proposed  the  toast  of    "  The 
labouring  classes,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Society,   at  Chelmsford.       Speaking  of  their 
state,  he  said  :  "  Paint  their  condition  as  we  may,  their 
houses  are  often  a  scene  of  much  trial,  and  much   and 
enduring  privation;  and  their  conduct  shines  a  luminous 
meteor,  and  makes  their  debtors  all  mankind."     Hav- 
ing said  enough,   I  trust,  to  prove  that  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  requires  general  improve- 
ment,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  how  I  think  this 
object  may  be  best  effected.     Although  there  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  believe  a  good 
sound  education,  based  on  religious  instruction,  to  be 
one  of  the  first,   if  not  the  first,  means  of  improving 
the  labourer's  morals,  and  bettering  his  condition.     It 
is  by  the  instruction  he  receives  when  young  that  his 
habits  and  tastes  are  generally  formed ;  and  it    enables 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which    are 
thrown  in  his  way  in  after-life.     I  believe  the    period 
will  soon  arrive  when  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of  the 
danger   of    over-educating   our  labouring    population. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  with  the  improvements 
that  are  being  made  in  agricultural    implements,  with 
the  great  amount  of  steam   machinery  that  is  brought 
into   daily   use,   and  also  the  great  amount  of  science 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture,    our  farm 
labourers  will  require  to  be  better  educated.     Endeavour 
(I   would   say)  to  give  the  children,   when  young,    as 
much  instruction  as  you  can,  more  especially'  that  which 
is   likely   to  benefit   them   in   their  "  station   in  life." 
Give  them  what  Lord  Ashburton  very  properly    calls 
"a  knowledge   of  common    things,"    although,    as   1 
know    is   too  often   the    case,     just  as   they    are   be- 
ginning  to   learn  a  little,    they    may    be  called  away, 
to  other  occupations  ;  for  there  are  always  inducements 
being  held  out  to  labourers  to  take  their    children  from 
school,  which  they  cannot  very  well  resist.      There  is  a 
means  by  which  this  evil  may  be  overcome,  or  at  any 
rate  mitigated,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  night  schools  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  by  such  institutions  a  great 
boon  would  be  offered  to  the  boys  and  youths  of  our 
agricultural  labourers,  which    if  properly    laid  before 
them,  they  would  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of.     It  is 
an  objection  urged  by  some,  that  young  men  of  from 
12  to  20  years  of  age,   after  going  through  their  labours 
on  a  winter's  day,  would  not  be  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege  ;  but,  from  my  own  experience,  I 
can  state  the  contrary.     In  the  parish  in  which  I  reside 
there  was  during  the  last  winter  a  night-school,    which 
was  always  well  attended.     On  two  evenings   in  every 
week  I  used  to  give  the  boys  whom  I  employed  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  gain  what  information  I  could 
impart  to  them  ;  and,  without  any  compulsion    on  my 


part,  I  always  had  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  attendance. 
1  would  give    labourers  also,  through  the  medium  of 
lending-libraries,   reading-rooms,  and  similar    institu- 
tions, the  means  of  acquiring  useful  information,  being 
convinced  that  this  would  prove  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  improving  their  moral  and  social  condition.  It  would 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  usefully  employing  their 
leisure  hours  ;  and  it  would  help  to  keep  them  from  that 
pest  of  almost  every  village — the  beer-shop.     I  know 
great  difficulty  must  attend  the  formation  of  a  reading- 
room  in  a  country  parish  ;  and  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  support.      Lectures    delivered  now    and    then 
would  be  a  very  useful  auxiliary.     Lending-libraries,  I 
am  convinced,  would  in  practice  be  found  very  benefi- 
cial, and  useful  publications  soon  be  laid  hold  of  by 
those  who  were   able  to  read  them.     During  the  late 
war,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  any  of  the  labouring  class  who  could   read 
tried  to  obtain  a  newspaper.     I  have  seen  several  col- 
lected together,  and  one  of  the  number  reading  aloud  ; 
and  I  believe  that  no  event  during  the  last  few  years  has 
so  much  shown  the  advantage  of  giving  our  labouring 
population  a  moderate   share  of  education.     It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  gratification  to  any  person,  to  have 
received  a  letter  from  some  absent  son  :    and  depend 
upon  it  that  son's  handwriting  was  not  prized  the  less 
because  it  was  directed  to  the  inmate  of  some  humble 
cottage.     But  it  is  stated,  by  some,  that  education  has 
tended  to  make  the  labouring  classes  worse  servants,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  they  are  no  better  in  consequence.     I 
differ  from  the  conclusions  which  these  parties  would 
draw,  because  I  have  freauently  noticed  that  if  there  is 
any   man  who,  from  misconduct  or  intemperance,  is 
without  employment,  he  is  most  frequently  one  of  those 
who  have  had  no  education  ;  and  you  will,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  that,  find  it  more  difficult  to  convince 
him  of  his  error.     But  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  anti- 
educational  feeling  is  losing  ground  ;  and  that  if  it  does 
still  prevail,  it  will  not  fail  ere  long  to  yield  to  the  well- 
expressed  voice  of    public  opinion.      We  give  in   our 
workhouses,  in  our  juvenile  reformatories,  and  in  our 
county  prisons,  the  means  by  which  their  inmates  may 
be  educated.     Now  I   would  ask,  as  such  is  the  case, 
can  it  be  with  justice  argued  that  it  is  better  that  the 
lower  orders  should  not  have   a   fair   amount  of  edu- 
cation.     Labourers  are,  equally  with  ourselves,  capa- 
ble of  bettering  their   condition.      They  have  talents 
committed  to  their  care ;  let  it  be  our  aim  to  assist 
in  giving  them  the  means  of  improving  them.      One 
means    also  by  which   the    younger    portion    of    our 
labouring  population  might   advance    their    education 
is  by   a    regular    attendance    at    the    Sunday-school ; 
and  this  is   not  open  to  the  objection  urged  by  some 
parties    with    respect    to    evening   schools  or  classes, 
namely,  that  those  who  attend   are   wearied  by  their 
labours  during  the  day.     I  know  of  no  method  by  which 
the  boys  and  young  men  could  better  employ  their  time 
than  by  a  regular  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school.  This 
will  tend  not  merely  to  advance  their  spiritual  interests, 
but  to  improve  them  in  their  reading  :  it  will  keep  them 
from  idleness,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  more  fit 
for  their  week's  labours  than  if  they  had  spent  the  day 
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in  bad  society  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  will  serve  to 
make  them  better  members  of  society.  I  believe  it  is 
a  duty  incumbent  on  employers  to  press  upon  the 
younger  portion  of  their  servants  the  urgent  necessity  of 
their  laying  hold  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
which  are  by  this  means  frequently  held  out  to  them. 
If  you  educate  the  agricultural  labourer  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  station,  while  you  will  in  most  instances 
make  him  a  better  member  of  society,  you  will  not  fail 
to  reap,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  naturally  flow  from  such  improvement. 
You  will  find  him  generally  a  better  workman,  more 
ready  at  understanding  any  orders  which  you  may  have 
to  give — more  capable  of  comprehending  the  improve- 
ments which  science  is  daily  more  and  more  bringing  to 
bear  upon  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should 
fail  in  these  respects,  you  will  at  any  rate  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  upon  him  will  rest  the  responsi- 
bility. I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  any  plan  for  assisting  in  educating  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  difficulties  will  abound,  parents  being 
often  uninterested,  employers  frequently  opposing, 
children  preferring  idleness,  prejudices  requiring  to  be 
overcome,  besides  a  host  of  minor  diflSculties.  Never- 
theless, so  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion that  I  would  appeal  to  you,  as  you  sympathise 
with  a  large  and  important  class — I  would  appeal  to  you 
on  the  ground  of  self-interest — I  would  appeal  to  you 
as  Englishmen  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  common 
country,  to  assist  by  every  means  in  your  power  in  ele- 
vating the  labouring  population  from  the  depths  of 
ignorance,  to  the  vantage-ground  which  a  good  sound 
education  will  not  fail  to  give  them  (cheers).  I  would 
now  turn  from  education  to  that  which  also  requires  in 
too  many  instances  great  improvement,  namely,  the 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class.  We  can- 
not be  surprised  that  his  home  has  so  few  charms  for 
the  labouring  man,  for  it  is — not  to  speak  of  the  many 
other  inconveniences  and  trials  which  he  daily  meets 
with — but  little  comfort  to  him  after  his  day's  work  to 
come  home  to  what  is  often  nothing  but  a  comfortless 
hovel.  We  cannot  expect  much  improvement  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  labourer  so  long  as  his  cottage 
remains  what  it  now  too  frequently  is — an  incentive  to 
everything  immoral.  In  the  prize  report  on  the  farm- 
ing of  Dorsetshire  we  see  the  vast  improvement  made 
by  Mr.  Sturt  in  the  cottages  on  his  property  ;  and  this 
is  an  example  which  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
landed  proprietors  generally  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  great  difliculty  in  providing 
labourers'  cottages  with  proper  accommodation.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  they  ought  on  aU  occasions  to  have 
three  bed-rooms.  Although  this  would  generally  be 
attended  with  benefit,  still  there  are  cases  in  which  two 
bed-rooms  would  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
Due  care  should  be  taken  by  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement to  place  the  larger  families  in  the  cottages  with 
most  rooms.  A  man  with  a  good  cottage  will  naturally 
return  to  his  home  in  the  evening,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  much  more  contented,  and  better  fitted  for  the 
labours  of  the  ensuing  day.  Having  stated  my  belief 
that  good  cottages  will  improve  to  some  extent  the 


moral  and  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
let  me  add  that  something  should  be  done  towards  pro- 
viding suitable  lodgings  for  young  unmarried  men. 
Such  persons  frequently  go  to  other  parishes  for  work, 
and  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  lodge  by  night  three  or 
four,  or  more  than  that,  together  in  some  loft  or  barn, 
going  in  the  day  to  eat  their  food  at  some  neighbouring 
cottage.  Such  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  South  or 
West  of  England  with  our  under-carters  and  shepherds, 
who  sleep  over  the  stable,  or  in  some  similar  place. 
In  what  condition  is  a  man  who  is  thus  situated  for 
the  performance  of  his  daily  labour  ?  With  what  feel- 
ings does  he  rise  in  the  morning?  Surely  not  often 
with  those  of  gratitude  towards  either  his  heavenly  or 
earthly  master.  This  evil  might,  I  think,  be  obviated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  erection  in  large  parishes  of  a 
lodging-house  under  the  superintendence  of  a  well- 
conducted  master  ;  and  where  parishes  are  smaller,  and 
contiguous  to  each  other,  one  such  building  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  two  or  three.  I  see  there  is  an 
account  of  a  building  of  this  description  in  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Societj  's  Journal  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hallam  Elton,  on  whose  property  at  Clevedon  it  is 
erected.  This  gentleman  says  he  hoped  to  attract  three 
classes  of  persons  to  the  lodging-house  :  first,  lads  who 
had  left  school  and  taken  regularly  to  farm  labour,  and 
who,  for  decency's  sake,  should  not  longer  be  allowed 
to  share  the  sleeping-room  occupied  by  their  sisters  and 
brothers ;  secondly,  unmarried  men  of  any  age,  natives 
of  the  place ;  thirdly,  tradesmen  and  labourers,  strangers 
to  the  place,  but  engaged  to  perform  work  there  for 
either  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  A  place  of  this 
description,  as  is  veryjustly  observed,  would  be  attended 
with  many  advantages  ;  and  by  the  promotion  of  even- 
ing classes,  lectures,  &c.,  it  would  tend,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  to  benefit  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
probably  the  worst-conducted  portion  of  a  labouring 
population — viz.,  young  unmarried  men.  A  super- 
intendent has  the  management  of  the  lodging-house  at 
Clevedon.  As  long  as  there  are  ten  lodgers,  he  pays  no 
rent,  but  receives  a  penny  a  week  on  each  lodger  ;  after 
the  number  of  lodgers  falls  below  ten,  he  pays  a  small 
rent,  which  increases  to  ten  pounds  a  year  when  there 
are  no  lodgers  at  all.  This,  of  course,  is  an  inducement 
to  him  to  keep  the  house  well  filled.  The  ground-floor 
rooms  are  12  feet  high,  and  the  one-pair  8  feet  6  inches. 
There  are  eleven  bed-rooms  for  lodgers  on  the  one- pair, 
and  two  on  the  ground-floor.  Two  of  the  bed-rooms 
may  be  used  as  double-bedded  rooms.  There  is  a 
living-room  for  lodgers  on  the  ground-floor,  a  washing- 
place  and  pantry,  with  small  safe  for  each  lodger ; 
kitchen,  scullery,  tool-closet,  sitting-room,  and  bed- 
room for  superintendent  and  his  wife  ;  also  out-houses, 
pig-sties,  and  privies.  Thecost  of  the  building  was  about 
^'500.  If  some  plan  similar  to  this  could  be  brought 
into  general  use,  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  benefit  to  the  youths  of  our 
labouring  population.  Having  now  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  in  the  dwell- 
ings, as  a  necessary  means  of  raising  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  labourer,  let  me  further  remark 
that  I  think  he  should  also  have  a  good-sized  garden.  I 
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do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  allowing  the  labouring 
man  a  large  allotment  is  any   boon   to  him.     Such  an 
allotment  acts,    ou  many  occasions,  as  an  inducement 
to  keep  him  from  his  regular  employment ;  it  often  en- 
genders an  ill-feeling  between  the  master  and  servant, 
and  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  latter,  who   might  often 
earn  as  much  as  his  allotment  would  yield  him.     One 
means,  also,    by  which   I  think  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  might  be  improved  is  by  promoting  as  much  as 
possible  a  good  feeling  between  employer  and  employed. 
Where  such  a  feeling  exists,  you  will  generally  find  a 
more  contented,   and  consequently   a   better,  class  of 
labourers.     There   is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  re- 
marks made  on  the  subject  by  the  late  Justice  Talfourd, 
in  his  last  memorable  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Staf- 
ford, when  he  stated — "  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
English  character,  that  I  fear  we  all  of  us  keep  too  much 
aloof  from  those  dependent  on  us ;  and  they  are  thus 
encouraged  to  look  upon  us  too  much  with  suspicion. 
We  think  we  have  done  our  duty  in  our  sphere  when 
we  have  paid  them  the  wages  we  contracted  with  them 
for,  when  we  have  treated  them  with  that  civility  which 
our   habits  and  feelings  induce  us  to  render,  and  when 
we  curb  our  tempers  and  refrain  from  any  violent  ex- 
pression towards  them.     And   yet  how  painful  is  the 
thought  that  we    have  men  and   women  growing  up 
around  us,  ministering  to  our  comforts  and  supplying 
our  wants,  with  whose  tempers  and  affections  we  are  as 
little  acquainted  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some 
other  sphere  !    This  feeling  arises  from  a  kind  of  reserve, 
which  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  English  character,  and 
which  greatly  tends  to  prevent  that  mingling  of  class 
with  class,  that  reciprocation  of  kind  words  and  gentle 
affections,   those    gracious   admonitions  and   kind    in- 
quiries, which  often,  more  than  any  mere  book  educa- 
tion, tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  of    the 
heart,  and  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  those  of 
whom  we  are  the  trustees.     And  if  I  were  askei  what  is 
the  great  want  of  English  society,  I  would  say  that  it 
is  the  mingling  of  class  with  class  ;  I  would  say,  in  one 
word,  that  that  want  is  the  want  of  sympathy."     By 
sympathising  with   the  labouring   population   in  their 
many  trials,  by  friendly  admonitions  and  kindly  offices, 
by  a  kind  word  spoken  in  season,  we  may  often  soothe 
the  sourest  temper,  and  render  many  a  labourer,  not 
only  a  better  servant,  but  a  better  man,  and  improve 
both  his  moral  and  his  social  condition.     It  is  an  evil 
into  which  even  now  many  employers   fall  —  that  of 
thinking  that,   if  they  ever  converse    with  a  labourer, 
they  cannot  afterwards  so  well  exercise  their  authority 
as  masters.     By  occasionally  talking  with  a  labourer, 
you  show  that,  apart  from  his  labours,  you  feel  an  inter- 
est in  his  welfare ;  and  that,  although  you  are  his  master, 
you  and  he  are  both  members  of  the  same  community. 
Another  means  of  improving  their  condition  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  affording  them  as  much  as  possible  regular 
employment.   .  As  idleness    often    leads   a    labouring 
man  to  commit  some  crime,  so  regular  work  will  gene- 
rally tend  to  keep  him  honest.     I  admit  that  occasion- 
ally there  are  difficulties  in  finding  employment,  espe- 
cially in  some  large  parishes,  for  all  our  labouring  popu- 
lation ;  but  when  it  can  be  done  it  should.    And  1  am 


convinced   that,  generally  speaking,  you  will  find  the 
employed  superior  to  the  unemployed,  both  as  regards 
their  moral  and  their  social  condition.     It  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  employ  a  man,  say  for  three  days  in  a  week,  and 
leave  him  to  go  where  he  likes  for  the  other  three.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  evil  of  the  one  system  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the   other,   I  would   mention  the  case  of  a 
young  man  whom    I  employed  some  two  years    ago. 
Previous  to  that  period  he  could  not  get  regular  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  he  took  to  poaching.     Tninking 
I  would  give  him   a  trial,  I  gave  him  work  ;  and  I  have 
employed  him  ever  since,  and  on  no  occasion  since  that 
time  has  he   misconducted  himself.     I  would  not  have 
this  construed   to    mean  that  I  think  it  right    gene- 
rally to  employ  men  of  bad  character  ;  for  I  believe  it 
is  an  error  which  is  frequently  committed,  the  taking 
servants  without  any  idea  of  their  previous  character — 
one  result  of  this  being,  that  a  man  of  good  character  is 
often  not   rewarded   sufficiently  for  it.     I   have  before 
alluded  to  the  evil  arising  from  drunkenness,  and  the 
frequent  attendance  by  some  of  our  labouring  people  at 
the  public-house.     The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  would, 
I  conceive,  be  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  which  would 
give  the  labourer  the  chance  of  making  malt  for  himself, 
and  brewing  his  own  beer.      It  would  also,  I  think,  be 
an  advantage  in  the  same  direction  if  beer  were  sold  over 
the  counter  in  the  same  manner  as  bread ;  tending  to 
check  that  which  often  leads  to  evil— the  congregation 
of  the  worst-disposed  portion  of  the  population  at  the 
public-house.     The  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  enable 
the  poor  man  to  enjoy  his  beer  at  his  own  fireside ;  and 
it  would  also  be   a    means  of  checking  intemperance, 
a     vice     which     tends     to     an     alarming     extent    to 
demoralize     our     agricultural     labourers,      and     into 
which  they  are  too  frequently  led,  by  not  being  able  to 
brew  a  wholesome  beverage  for  their   own  use.     The 
abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  would  also  tend  to 
improve  the  labourer's  condition,  by  giving  him  a  better 
market  for  his  labour ;  although  I  believe  the  day  is 
fast  disappearing  when  men  could  complain  of  too  great 
an  amount  of  manual  labour.    And  now,  having  noticed 
some  of  the  means  which  if   employed   would  lead,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  I  come 
to  another,  which  probably  requires  more  than  either  of 
the  former  the  exertion  and  interest  of   the  labourers 
themselves.    I  allude  to  benefit  societies.    Such  societies 
are  one  very  essential  means  of  rendering  the  labourer 
more  independent,  and  consequently  of  raising  him  in 
the  social  scale.     But,  admitting  their  value,  admitting 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  all  founded — viz.,  the 
providing  in  time  of  health  for  approaching  sickness  or 
old  age — to  be  just  and  right,  I  am  sorry  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  carried  out,  there  is 
much  to  be  corrected.     One  very  prevalent  feature  of 
these  clubs  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  is  the 
practice  of  holding  their  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings 
at  the  public-house — the  subscribers  being  allowed,  out 
of  the  amount  they  pay,  a  certain  quantity  of  beer,  to  re- 
munerate the  publican  for  the  meeting  being  held  there. 
These  meetings  are  also  very  frequently  held  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  evils  which 
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often  result  from  the  congregation  on  such  occasions  of 
large  numbers  at  the  beer-shop.  A  vast  improvement 
has  talien  place  in  these  respects  in  several  districts  since 
the  formation  of  county  friendly  societies.  In  the  case 
of  the  Hants  Friendly  Society,  the  subscriptions  are 
paid  at  the  parish-school,  or  some  such  convenient  place, 
and  the  society  is  founded  on  safer  principles  than  those 
on  which  too  many  of  our  village  clubs  are  unfortunately 
based.  It  is  an  evil  into  which  many  of  our  labouring 
population  fall,  that  when  young  and  in  a  position  to  lay 
by  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  they  often  spend  their 
savings  foolishly,  without  any  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  regardless  also  of  times  of  sickness  in  old  age.  1 
therefore  think  this  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  those  who  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  themselves  should  interfere, 
whether  for  the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  the 
labourer's  condition,  or  from  the  more  powerful  motive 
of  self-interest.  Now,  having  very  imperfectly  drawn 
your  attention  to  the  condition,  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  to  the 
means  which  I  believe  would  if  carried  out  tend  to  his 
improvement,  I  would  ask  you  to  compare  the  man  with 
barely  any  instruction,  with  a  miserable  cottage,  with  no 
means  held  out  for  his  improvement,  occasionally  with- 
out regular  employment,  and  who  is  driven  as  soon  as 
sickness  falls  upon  him  or  his  family  to  go  to  the  parish 
for  relief — I  say,  I  ask  you  to  compare  such  a  man  as 
a  labourer,  to  compare  him  as  regards  his  moral  and 
social  condition,  to  compare  him  as  a  member  of  a  great 
community,  with  the  man  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  him,  has  used  all  his  en- 
deavours to  gain  instruction,  is  the  happy  inmate  of  a 
comfortable  and  tidy  cottage,  has  regular  employment, 
and  has  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  benefit  society 
made  provision  for  the  event  of  his  being  overtaken  by 
sickness ;  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  assert  that  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  latter  will  amply  repay 
any  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  his  improvement. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  I  am  fully  conscious 
that  I  have  very  inadequately  fulfilled  the  task  I  have 
undertaken  :  I  have  advanced  nothing  new;  but,  never- 
theless, I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  much  which 
may,  and  much  which  ought  to  be  done,  to  place  the 
labourer  in  a  better  position — much  in  which  both 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  may  assist.  I  feel 
assured  that,  in  most  instances,  if  we  seek  to  promote 
the  comfort,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  that  im- 
Dortant  class  whose  condition  we  have  been  considering, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  reap  some  of  the  advantages  our- 
selves. In  sympathizingwith  their  wants, in  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  their  distresses,  in  affording  them,  by  means 
of  a  better  education,  the  power  of  acquiring  useful  in- 
formation and  of  improving  their  leisure  time,  in  giving 
them  comfortable  dwellings,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
other  methods  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  ameliorating 
their  condition,  you  will  be  amply  rewarded,  not  merely 
by  seeing  around  you  an  industrious,  an  intelligent,  and 
a  grateful  peasantry,  but  by  that  which  is  of  greater 
ralue — the  consciousness  that  in  your  different  spheres, 
fmd  in  your  connection  with  an  important  class,  you 


have  endeavoured  faithfully,  fearlessly,  and    conscien- 
tiously to  discharge  your  duty.     (Cheers). 

Mr.R. Baker  (of  Writtle,  Essex)  quite  concurred  with 
Mr.  Spearing,  in  the  main  propositions  contained  in 
that  gentleman's  excellent  paper;  but  after  long  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  agricultural  labourers,  after 
having  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
bettering  their  condition,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  their  improvement  did  not  rest  so  much  on 
education  as  on  the  treatment  they  received  when  they 
had  left  school.  It  was  at  the  period  of  emancipation 
from  school  that  the  children  of  the  working-classes 
were  most  liable  to  sustain  injury  to  their  morals. 
There  was  nothing  to  attach  them  to  their  homes. 
Their  parents,  uneducated  themselves,  were  careless 
about  the  education  of  their  offspring,  who  consequently 
were  suffered  to  roam  whither  they  pleased  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  whilst  during  the  summer 
days  there  was,  of  course,  further  inducement  to  wander 
away  from  home.  Unfortunately,  also,  in  many  villages 
there  were  no  means  in  existence  for  instructing  them, 
and  the  beer-shop,  too  often,  was  the  principal  resort 
and  attraction.  In  the  parish  in  which  he  re- 
sided —  Writtle,  near  Chelmsford— the  education  of 
the  children  was  very  well  provided  for.  It  had  a  good 
foundation,  and  other  charity  schools,  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  the  work  of  education  was  well  carried  out.  Still,  he 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  labouring  classes  there,  as 
they  grew  up,  were  not  better  disposed  than  those  of 
other  parishes,  where  those  advantages  did  not  exist. 
This,  however,  applied  more  especially  to  the  boys ; 
for,  as  regarded  the  girls,  they  were  in  general 
permanently  benefited,  inasmuch  as  they  were  placed 
out  at  service,  got  into  regular  employment,  or  were 
kept  by  their  mothers  out  of  the  reach  of  those  tempta- 
tions into  which  the  boys  so  readily  fell.  But  the  boys 
would  congregate  in  large  numbers  in  the  evenings ; 
and,  for  v/ant  of  the  necessary  control,  would  remain 
out  late,  and  so  imbibe  vicious  habits  to  a  great  extent. 
With  regard  to  the  cottages,  what  Mr.  Spearing  had 
stated  was  too  true.  There  was  no  comfort  for  them 
there;  the  parents  too  frequently  going  to  bed,  and 
leaving  their  children  out.  He  (Mr.  Baker),  with  others, 
had  long  endeavoured  to  better  the  condition  of 
labourers  by  improving  their  dwellings,  and  every  year, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, he  had  erected  a  cottage 
with  never  less  than  four  rooms.  But  the  difficulty  he 
had  to  encounter  was,  that  unless  he  made  a  strict  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  of  letting,  the  occupier 
would  he  sure  to  take  lodgers.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  proprietor  sliould  make  such  arrangements 
with  his  tenants  as  that  the  cottages  should  be  kept 
free  for  the  accommodation  of  their  own  families. 
Mr.  Spearing  had  alluded  to  the  allotment  system, 
and  he  (Mr.  Baker)  was  of  opinion  that  that 
system  had  operated  most  beneficially,  and  done  more 
for  the  reformation  of  the  labouring  classes,  both  young 
and  old,  than  even  education  itself.  At  the  present 
moment  he  had  nearly  one  hundred  allotments, 
consisting  of  twenty  rods,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an 
an  acre,  each.  This  quantity  he  found  quite  sufficient,  as 
much,  indeed,  as   the   men  could  cultivate  without  in- 
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terfering  with  their  daily  employmeut,  end  he  let  it 
to  them  upon  condition  that  the  tenancy  should  be 
put  an  end  to  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other 
one  week's  notice — he  (Mr.  Bilker)  in  every  such 
case  paying  for  the  cropping  of  the  ground.  But  as 
yet  only  one  notice  of  that  nature  had  been  given. 
These  allotments  became,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  savings' 
bank,  in  which  the  labourer  deposited  his  spare  time,  and 
in  the  aggregate  the  amount  was  considerable.  In  the 
summer  evenings  the  field  would  be  covered  by  the 
holders  of  the  allotments,  all  hard  at  work  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  were  kept  from  tlie  pot-house,  or  worse  resorts 
of  the  idle  and  dissolute  ( Hear,  hear).  One  thing,  how- 
ever, which  he  always  inculcated  on  the  labourers  was^ 
that  they  should  never  work  on  their  allotments  on  the 
Sunday,  and  he  was  Inppy  to  say  that  they  never  at- 
tempted it.  Another  condition  was  that  they  should 
not  grow  grain  crops  ;  and  this  he  imposed,  because 
the  less  industrious  amongst  them  might  be  disposed  to 
sow  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  cultivation  of  which 
would  involve  less  trouble.  But  that  was  not  th.e 
object  of  allotments,  which  were  intended  to  employ 
spare  time,  and  produce  the  largest  returns.  With 
ri'gard  to  the  best  means  of  educating  the  young  men, 
no  doubt  a  great  doal  of  good  might  be  effected  by 
providing  a  reading-room  for  them.  In  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided,  evening  schools  were  held  in  the  large 
school-room  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  attendance 
was  on  three  nights  of  the  week :  the  teachers  gave  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  the  young  men  were  very 
anxious  to  be  taught.  The  children  of  more  tender 
years  also  received  instructions  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
which  were  exceedingly  well  maintained  in  the  parish. 
When  the  evening  school  was  commenced,  he  was  told 
by  a  neighbouring  clergyman  that  after  the  labour  of 
the  day  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  boys 
awake,  but  he  had  heard  of  no  complaint  on  that 
score.  On  the  contrary,  the  boys  were  very  attentive 
to  their  school  duties,  and  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  continue  them  longer,  if  the  teachers  were 
disposed  to  remain.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  experi- 
ment of  evening  schools  would  in  the  end  have  a  bene- 
ficial result,  though  having  been  only  twelve  montlis  in 
operation  in  his  parish,  he  of  course  had  not  yet  seen 
the  result.  After  all,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  labourer  very  much  depended  on 
the  employers.  The  example  set  by  the  master 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
his  workmen.  If  it  were  seen  that  the  master  never  de- 
viated from  the  principles  of  rectitude,  the  labourer 
would  readily  copy  his  example  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  in  its  effects 
than  equivocations  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  bargain- 
ing or  settling  with  his  labourers,  or  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  the  consequences  of  a  bargain  when  he  found 
they  were  earning  more  than  he  expected.  Many 
farmers  were  unwilling  to  employ  boys  at  all.  He  for 
his  part  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  employing 
them  in  large  numbers.  At  one  time  he  never  had  less 
than  12  or  20  on  his  farm,  and  his  practice  was  to 
place  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  at  weeding  or  hoeing, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  man  in  whom  be  could  repose 


confidence.  If  a  boy  misbehaved  himself,  he  was  called 
out  and  admonished  before  his  companions,  and  for  a 
repetition  of  the  ofl'ence  he  was  ignominiously  discharged. 
Tills  system,  if  generally  carried  out,  would,  he  felt  as- 
sured, be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Some  peo- 
ple seemed  to  think  that  education  alone  would  accom- 
plish everything  for  the  labourer,  the  truth  being  that 
mere  schooling  only  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  the  superstructure  of  character  and  position.  Give 
the  labourer  education  by  all  means,  but  rely  upon  it 
you  will  never  eftect  much  unless  with  the  master's  co- 
operation; indeed,  he  should  say,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  rested  more  with  employers  than  school- 
masters. 

Mr.  Sidney  (of  Peckham)  was  much  gratified  by  the 
tone  of  the  remarks  which  had  already  been  made  on 
that  interesting  subject.  That  was  not  the  first  time 
it  had  been  discussed  there.  Uecent  events  had 
convinced  every  observant  man  that  the  period  had 
arrived  when  they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  labouring 
man  ignorant ;  and  if  many  persons  had  been  slow  in 
coming  to  that  conclusion,  that  was  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  mistaken  manner  in  which  education  had 
often  been  conducted.  Persons  were  frequently  met 
with,  who  declared  that  they  were  not  in  favour  of 
educating  the  labouring  population,  because  the  best 
labourers  that  they  had  ever  had  were  unable  to  read  or 
write.  Those  who  used  such  language  could  not  be 
aware  of  the  real  object  of  education  ;  and  as  to 
the  labourers  whom  they  praised,  the  truth  was  that 
they  were  persons  of  such  superior  minds  that  they 
could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  aids  of  education.  The 
labouring  class,  like  other  classes  of  society,  required 
education  to  develope  their  faculties  and  render  them 
useful  members  of  society.  Education  must,  of  course, 
begin  with  youths  ;  and  here  it  was  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  instruction  given  had  not 
hitherto  been  geneialiy  of  a  kind  which  was  useful  to 
the  labouring  class,  and  attractive  to  the  scholars. 
The  truth  was  that  the  employers  had,  until  lately,  kept 
aloof,  and  left  education  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  and  others,  wlio  were  not  sufficiently  aware  what 
kind  of  instruction  was  most  likely  to  prove  useful.  He 
confessed  that,  when  he  looked  at  the  books  which  were 
generally  used,  he  felt  astonished— not  that  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  had  learnt  so  little,  but  that 
they  had  learnt  anything  at  all.  The  ordinary  class  of 
school-books  treated  almost  of  everything  except  what 
was  most  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  future  life  of 
the  labourer.  He  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark 
made  by  a  Jlr.  Davis  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not  see 
why  a  boy  who  attended  school  did  not  leam  the  ana- 
tomical difference  between  the  digestive  powers  of  n 
horse  and  those  of  a  cow — why  a  cow  should  not  be  fed 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  sheep,  and  so  on.  To  this  he 
(Mr.  Sidney)  would  add,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
very  useful  to  afford  explanations  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  best  agricultural  implements  were  con- 
structed. Every  farmer  who  had  had  occasion  to  place 
new  tools  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  must  havefound  great 
difficulty  in  teachinghis  men  "  the  reason  why."     There 
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are  plenty  of  teachers  who  are  willing  and  eager  to 
teach ;  and  what  was  chiefly  wanted  was  a  class  of  books 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
labouring  class ;  so  that,  while  continuing  to  receive  a 
large  amount  of  scriptural  instruction,  including  a 
knowledge  of  the  curious  birds  and  beasts  found  in 
Palestine,  they  might  also  be  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Southdown,  a  Leicester,  and  a  Cotswold,  and 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  plough,  and  even  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  the  steam-engine,  which  was  now  doing 
so  much  for  agriculture.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  labouring  man  say,  when  he  was  spoken  to  on  this 
subject,  "  Well,  sir,  I  have  sent  my  boy  to  school,  but  I 
don't  see  that  he  is  any  the  better  for  it."  The  great 
diflSculty  was,  to  get  the  children  themselves  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  improvement.  Even  after  you  have 
taught  them  to  read  and  write  well,  you  have  done  little 
for  them  if  you  have  not  also  provided  proper  books  for 
them  to  read.  He  was  extremely  pleased  to  hear  a 
gentleman  of  so  much  influence  as  Mr.  Baker  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  reading-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  labouring  population.  However  well  boys 
might  have  been  taught  at  school,  it  would  all  prove  of 
little  use  to  them  if  they  had  not  proper  books  to  read 
after  leaving  school.  What  was  needed  in  reference  to 
this  matter  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  supply  of  in- 
teresting books ;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  making 
them  accessible.  He  could  not  help  here  remarking, 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  in  this  country  appeared 
to  think  that  the  labouring  class  required  to  be  treated 
differently,  as  regarded  the  character  of  the  books  placed 
within  their  reach,  from  all  other  classes  of  society.  If 
at  the  library  at  Mudie's,  or  the  Athenreum,  or  the  Re- 
form Club  it  were  attempted  to  supply  readers  with  such 
tracts  and  publications  as  those  of  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  nothing  else  ;  if  at  those  places  all  the  books 
on  natural  history,  or  any  other  kindred  subject,  were 
powdered,  as  it  were,  with  a  large  number  of  religious 
quotations,  no  one  would  stand  if.  He  knew  it  was  to 
the  clergy  that  they  were  most  indebted  for  the  educa- 
tion which  had  been  given  up  to  this  time  ;  but  they  must 
now  put  themselves  forward  in  the  movement,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  education  practical  as  well  as  religious ; 
and  with  this  view  they  should,  he  repeated,  endeavour 
first  to  provide  proper  books,  and  secondly  to  give  the 
labouring  population  an  opportunity  of  reading  them. 
They  all  felt,  he  thought,  that  it  would  not  now  do  to 
attempt  to  keep  back  the  education  of  the  labouring 
class;  and  he  hoped  that  agriculturists  generally,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the 
work,  would  now  come  forward  and  endeavour  to  teach 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  teachers.  Their  as- 
sistance would,  he  felt  assured,  be  most  cordially  wel- 
comed by  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  education  generally,  and  would  produce  a  most  fa- 
vourable effect,  not  only  upon  the  labouring  classes, 
but  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (of  Baydon,  Wilts)  felt  that  he 
had  little  more  to  do  than  corroborate  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Spearing  in  his  able  introduction.  As  to  the 
landlord,  he  had  a  certain  duty  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  property  which  lie  inherited  :  that  property  en- 


tailed upon  him,  generally  speaking,  the  care  of  a  large 
number  of  cottages.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  landlord's  interest  in  his  property 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  commercial  interest.  The 
landlord,  in  many  cases,  inherited  an  encvimbered  es- 
tate, having  upon  it  a  number  of  cottages,  to  place 
which  in  a  proper  state  would  require  a  considerable 
outlay  on  his  part.  He  knew  it  was  the  landlord's  duty 
at  once  to  make  the  cottages  on  his  estate  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  the  labourer  and  his  family  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  he  was  to  do  this  at  an  entire  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  interest.  In  the  West  of  England,  where 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  resided,  the  rent  of  a  cottage  seldom 
exceeded  Is.  per  week,  or  52s.  per  annum.  Out  of  this 
rent  the  Government  demanded  16d.  in  the  pound, 
while  the  tenant  demanded  that  the  cottage  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  vestry  assessed  the  landlord 
for  all  occupations  under  £6  per  annum.  It  might, 
then,  be  open  to  question  whether  the  kingdom  at  large 
could  fairly  look  to  landlords  as  a  class  to  erect  such 
buildings  as  were  suitable  for  agricultural  labourers.  At 
all  events,  when  the  landlord  had  made  the  requisite 
outlay,  he  might  naturally  expect  to  receive  an  adequate 
rent.  Further,  he  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  land- 
lord to  place  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Baker  had  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
allotment  system.  He  thought  the  pith  of  that  question 
lay  in  this : — that  finding  occupation  for  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  his  spare  hours  during  the  summer  months 
would  be  the  means  of  keeping  him  from  the  beer-house, 
which  was  the  instrument  of  leading  the  bulk  of  agri- 
cultural  labourers  to  anything  but  what  was  desirable. 
He  dissented  from  Mr.  Baker's  opinion,  that  twenty 
perches  was  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  poet  Goldsmith 
said,  in  his  "  Deserted  Village":  — 

"A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefi  began. 
When  every  rood  of  laud  raaiutaiaed  its  man." 

He  (Mr.  Williams)  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
every  labourer  would  be  provided  with  his  rood  of  land, 
as  was  the  case  ere  "  England's  griefs  began."  A 
"  grief"  indeed  it  must  be  to  every  right-minded  man 
in  the  present  day — to  every  man  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor — to  see  the  ale-house  and  the 
beer-house  the  only  resort  of  the  labourer.  The 
landlord  and  tenant,  combined,  were  in  duty  bound 
to  provide  employment  for  labouring  men,  after  the 
ordinary  hours  when  they  worked  for  their  master. 
Mr.  Baker  and  he  only  differed,  he  thought,  as  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation ;  Mr.  Baker  thought  that  twenty 
perches  was  sufficient  for  the  labouring  man,  because  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  grow  any  white  crops.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  differed  from  Mr.  Baker  oa  that  point. 
He  hoped  the  labourer  would  be  found  sufficiently 
honest  to  be  permitted  to  grow  a  certain  amouut  of 
white  crops  without  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  grew  more  per  acre  than  his  master  could  ever 
produce  (laughter).  There  was  an  idea  abroad  that  if  the 
labouring  man  were  allowed  to  cultivate  wheat  and 
barley,  his  produce  would  increase  through  the  oppor- 
tunities which  he  had  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  his 
master's  ;  and  that  his  small  wheat-crop  would  yield, 
rateably,  double   what   his    master's  crops  would  yield 
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under  the  highest  cviltivation.  lie  trusted  he  should 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  labourer  could  be  allowed 
to  grow  white  crops,  without  its  being  supposed  that  he 
must  rob  his  master  every  day  to  increase  his  production. 
As  regarded  the  rood  of  land  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
if  the  labourer  were  placed  iii  a  proper  position,  a  certain 
portion  of  tills  would  be  required  to  obtain  a  sack  of 
wheat  or  barley.  If  ha  made  the  best  use  of  the  offal 
of  his  cottage,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  keep  a  pig. 
lie  would  then  require  a  certain  amount  of  straw  to 
litter  his  pig,  and  he  would,  to  some  extent,  be  a  farmer 
— thit  was  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  the  land  which  he 
cultivated.  The  pig  would  be  the  stock  on  his  little 
farm,  producing  manure  to  keep  the  land  in  condition. 
The  straw  which  the  white  crop  produced  would  help 
him  to  litter  his  pig,  and,  in  its  altered  shipe,  would  be 
returned  again  to  the  soil;  and  after  the  pig  was  killed, 
the  labourer  would  have  two  flitches  of  bacon  hung  up 
for  winter-consumption,  in  addition  to  the  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  so  on.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poet  on  this  subject,  and  he  hoped  some 
d^y  to  see  every  honest  labourer  possessed  of  a  rood  of 
land.  Mr.  Baker  had  observed  that  in  his  agreements 
with  labourers  with  regard  to  aUotmsnts,  he  always 
made  it  a  condition  that  no  work  should  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  was  happy  to  say 
that  in  the  West  of  England  they  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing  as  working  on  Sunday.  He  did  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed  there  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  but  anyone  miglit  go  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
almost  from  county  to  county,  without  seeing  any  of 
the  labouring  population  engaged  in  manual  labour.  If 
the  labourers  were  improperly  employed  on  the  Sabbath, 
it  was  in  the  beer-house,  not  on  the  allotment.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  clergymen  in  his  neighbourhood 
were  getting  up  evening-schools,  the  existence  of  which 
must  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  great  point,  after  all,  was  to  get  the 
labourers  as  a  class  to  (eel  an  interest  in  their  own  improve- 
ment. The  natural  depravity  of  the  heart  inclined  them 
to  attend  a  public-house  in  preference  to  a  place  of 
worship,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  the  general 
rule  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  great  question  was,  how 
the  evil  was  to  be  cured.  Education  and  employment 
might  do  much  ;  but  in  order  to  check  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  the  labouring  population,  and  especially  of 
those  who  had  tuo.'e  money  than  they  required  for  food 
and  clothing,  it  was  further,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  propose  a  stringent  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  tippling  in  beer-houses  on  the 
sabbath-day,  which  greatly  impeded  the  landlords  and 
tenants  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  behoved  them 
all  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  nominate  a  com- 
mittee of  enquiry  on  that  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  not  a  necessary  element  of  improvement, 
to  make  it  a  breach  of  the  law  to  enter  a  public-house 
on  the  sabbath-day. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  James  (of  Ermington,  Devon)  ob- 
served that  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  labourer 
were  so  intimately  blended  that  they  could  not,  in  fact, 
be  separated.     A  great  deal  was  said  in  the  present  day 


about  education ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  educa- 
tion that  was  wanted  as  the  training  of  the 'child. 
There  was  the  rock  upon  which  people  generally 
split.  There  was  the  education  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
that  of  the  head.  People  talked  of  head  knowledge,  but 
they  had  had  too  much  of  that.  No  education  was 
worthy  the  name  which  did  not  fit  the  child  to  be  a 
useful  and  industrious  member  of  society,  Tiien 
came  the  good  citizen,  and  after  that  the  good 
Christian.  As  regarded  the  allotment,  the  great  thing 
which  they  had  to  do  was  to  promote  a  taste  for  do- 
mestic comforts  and  home  enjoyments.  If  an  allotment 
serves  to  attach  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  home,  and 
led  him  always  to  return  to  his  wife  and  children  after 
his  labour  for  his  employer,  it  was  a  national  blessing. 
As  regarded  the  size  of  the  allotment,  he  thought  that 
was  a  secondary  matter,  and  it  must  depend,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  district.  In  many 
parts  of  England  there  were  not  labourers  enough  to 
till  the  soil.  For  example,  he  lived  in  a  grazing  district 
in  a  remote  part  of  Devonshire,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  men  in  the  dockyard,  it  was  often  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  with- 
out paying  a  very  high  rate  of  wages.  A  rood  of  land 
was  certainly  the  labourer's  best  friend,  if  it  served  to 
attach  him  to  home  scenes  and  to  home  enjoyments. 
With  regard  to  the  young,  there  was  one  point  which 
had  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  The  great  difficulty 
of  the  present  day  was  to  undo  the  evil  habits 
which  youth  had  imbibed.  It  often  happened  that  the 
friends  of  the  labouring-classes  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  children  till  they  had  become  labourers  ;  but  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  maxim  was  true,  that 
just  as  the  twig  was  bent  so  did  the  tree  incline  ;  and 
their  duty  was  to  grapple  with  evil  habits  while  the 
mind  was  yet  tender.  They  might  rely  upon  it  that  if 
they  paid  proper  attention  to  the  wants  and  improve- 
ment of  the  kbouring  population,  they  would  be  re- 
warded with  gratitude  and  fidelity.  Another  thing  that 
was  especially  needed  in  many  rural  parishes  was 
proper  ojiportunities  for  spending  to  advantage  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  week.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional blessing  if  the  masters  in  England  would  make  a 
point  of  paying  those  whom  they  employed  at  any  part 
of  the  week  except  on  Saturday  night.  The  moral 
degradation  of  England  was  enhanced  ten-fold  by 
the  practice  of  paying  wages  on  Saturday.  It  was 
well  known,  too,  that  there  were  many  market-towns 
where  the  market  was  held  on  Saturday,  and,  in  such 
cases,  unless  the  wife  had  the  wages  to  lay  out  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  she 
could  obtain  full  value  for  her  money.  A  very  im- 
portant enquiry  took  place  recently,  before  Parliament, 
in  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  food.  On  this  point 
he  thought  that  in  cases  in  which  the  village  shopkeeper 
was  found  not  to  supply  a  genuine  article,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  introduce,  from  another  parish,  some 
person  who  would  supply  the  real  article.  The  labour- 
ing class  deserved  such  consideration  at  their  hands,  and 
sympathy  in  such  matters  would  tend  to  dissipate  those 
clouds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  had  too  long 
separated  master  and  man.    Again,  he  thought  it  was  the 
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duty  of  employers  to  be  oa  their  guard  against  punish- 
ing too  severely  the  misconduct  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  labouring  population.  Take,  for  example, 
the  class  of  domestic  servants.  How  many  persons  of 
that  description  had  been  cast  friendless  on  the  world, 
merely  because  they  were  not  faultless !  Were  they 
themselves  dealt  with  according  to  that  rule,  what  man 
amongst  them  could  stand  the  test  ? 

Mr.  J.  Pain  (of  Felmersham,  Beds)  said,  in  Bedford- 
shire it  had  been  the  practice  for  the  last  thirty  years  to 
pay  labourers  on  Friday.  He  believed  the  failure  to  do 
that  was  quite  an  exception.  The  object  of  the  rule  was 
to  enable  labourers  and  their  wives  to  spend  their  money 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Williams  added  that  he  had  never  paid  his 
own  labourers  on  any  other  day  than  Friday. 

The  Rev,  C.T.  James  wished  to  say  further,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  when  he  was  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  was 
connected  with  a  large  body  of  labourers,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  railway,  as  many  as  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men  came  to  his  evening  school.  Two  of  these 
persons  were  grey-headed  men,  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  came  to  learn  to  read.  He  also  had  a 
servant  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  who  at  that 
age  learned  to  read  and  write  at  an  evening  school. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  there  was  no  such  ef- 
fectual means  of  retaining  a  hold  upon  young  people  as 
the  opening  of  evening  schools. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  (oi'  Lidlingtou,  Beds)  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  after  the  cliild  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
work,  it  was  rather  by  seeking  to  form  his  principlts 
aright,  than  by  giving  him  book-learning,  that  they  could 
hope  to  make  him  useful  as  a  farm-labourer.  He  agreed, 
too,  with  Mr.  Baker,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  example 
which  the  farmer  set  in  his  dealings  with  the  labourers  ; 
and  he  thought  that  a  good  example  and  promptitude  in 
correcting  vice,  or  any  approach  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  employed,  would  prove  more  beneficial  than  any 
amount  of  mere  book-learning.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  that  the  new  poor-law  had  been  in  operation,  he 
had  scarcely  ever  known  an  educated  lad  of  fourteen 
who  had  come  out  of  the  workhouse  turn  out  anything 
but  a  scamp  in  after-life  :  and  this  he  attributcil,  not  of 
course  to  the  education,  but  to  the  bad  influences  by 
which  the  child  had  been  surrounded.  Infant-schools 
and  evening  schools  were  both  of  groat  importance  in  re- 
ference to  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  clisse:-.  As 
regarded  the  allotment  system,  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Baker,  that  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farm-labourer  should  not  exceed  half  a  rood  ;  and  he 
was  sure  that,  in  populous  parishes,  the  farm-labourer 
would  not  have  time  to  attend  to  more,  without  infring- 
ing on  that  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  master  in 
receipt  of  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  As  to 
the  halcyon  days  referred  to  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  have  taken  the  poet's  words  literally ; 
as  if  at  the  period  alluded  to  every  man  resided  upon  his 
rood  of  land,  and  brought  up  his  family  on  it.  The  soil 
of  England  fed  a  much  larger  population  now  than  it 
did  formerly;  and  he  could  not  think  the  word-i  fairly 
bore  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Williams  seemed  to 
have  put  upon  them,     [Mr.  Williams  disclaimed  hav- 


ing meant  what  Mr.  Thomas  appeared  to  suppose.]  It 
was,  he  maintained,  to  the  good  example  of  the  master, 
to  his  diligence  in  rewarding  those  who  exerted  them- 
selves, and  in  punishing  those  who  deserved  punishment, 
and  to  the  general  good  training  of  the  children  to  farm 
duties — it  was  to  these  causes  that  they  ivere  chiefly  to 
look  for  improvement.  In  his  part  of  the  country,  it 
was  the  custom  on  most  large  farms  to  train  children 
up,  as  it  were,  in  gangs  of  about  twenty  boys,  under  an 
experienced  farm  labourer.  At  IMichaelmas,  those  boys 
who  were  able  to  earn  three  or  four  shillings  a-week 
were  placed  in  a  higher  class.  In  addition  to  their  wages, 
such  of  the  boys  as  deserved  well,  received  at  the  end 
of  every  week  a  reward-ticket,  marked  6d.,  for  good 
conduct.  On  his  own  farm  this  was  generally  obtained 
during  the  whole  fifly-two  weeks  of  the  year.  On  New 
Michaelmas  Day  the  tickets  were  brought  to  him  and 
exchanged  for  one  of  twenty-six  shillings,  by  means  of 
which  the  possessor  was  enabled  to  obtain  at  any  neigh- 
bouring shop  a  supply  of  clothes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
If  a  ticket  happened  ever  to  be  refused,  such  was  the 
anguish  of  mind  exhibited  at  losing  it,  that  he  verily 
believed  the  lad  would  rather  be  tied  to  a  whipping-post 
and  flogged  than  loss  his  reward-ticket.  This  operated, 
in  fact,  as  a  system  of  reward  and  punishment ;  and 
when,  on  the  29th  of  September,  the  boys  came  to  him 
in  their  new-fledged  clothes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  merry  little  pack.  He  thought  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  must  tend  to  make  the  children 
good  boys  and  good  labourers. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  v/ith  respect  to  allotments,  he 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  labourers  should  not 
work  upon  them  between  the  hours  of  6  and  6  ;  conse- 
quently they  could  not  encroach  upon  the  time  which 
belonged  to  their  masters. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
before  the  discussion  terminated.  As  regarded  the  em. 
ployment  of  boys,  described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  he  would 
observe  tliat  he  entirely  concurred  in  what  that  gentle- 
man Siid  about  it,  having  seen  the  system  in  operation 
upon  his  farm.  Certainly  the  manner  in  which  the  little 
fellows  cleaned  the  turnips  was  much  more  expeditious 
and  more  easy  to  the  boys  themselves,  and  better  for 
the  employer,  than  the  manner  in  v/iiich  similar  work 
was  done  on  his  own  farm  ;  and,  if  it  were  merely  on 
account  of  what  he  witnessed  in  that  respect,  he  felt 
that  he  was  rejjald  for  any  loss  of  time  and  any  expense 
which  he  incurred  by  his  trip  into  Bedfordshire.  The 
system  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  boys  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  in  his  own  county  (Sussex),  where 
it  was  necessary  always  to  have  horses  running  along  one 
before  the  other,  and  a  boy  to  drive  them.  The  men 
were  very  averse  to  an  alteration  of  the  system,  perhaps, 
in  a  great  degree,  lest  their  children  should  be  employed 
as  ploughboy?.  In  parts  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  very  beneficial  to  adopt  Mr. 
Thomas's  system. 

Mr.  Pain  :   How  about  the  bullocks?  (laughter.) 

The  Chairman  sai<i,  of  course,  if  bullocks  con- 
tinued to  be  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  as  they 
were  doing  in  Sussex  ;  but  perhaps  that  system  would 
go  out  of  fashion  :  at  all   events   the   employment   of 
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boys,  as  they  were  employed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  a 
means  of  carrying  out  one  great  object  which  they  had 
in  yiew,  viz.,  the  proper  training  of  children  afcer  they 
left  school.  By  placing  a  number  of  boys  under  the 
care  of  a  good  labourer,  they  might  secure  a  more  skil- 
ful and  intelligent  set  of  men  than  they  generally  had 
at  present. 

Mr.  Spearixg,  in  his  reply,  said  that,  as  regarded 
the  size  of  allotments,  he  concurred  in  tbe  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  added  that  the  payment 
of  wages  on  a  Saturday  was  not  a  general  practice  in 
his  own  district. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  (of  Bletsoe,  Beds), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ramsay  (of  Derwent,  Newca<tle-on- 
Tyne),  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  would  be  best  improved  by  improved  house 
accommodation,  judicious  education,  a  proper  employ- 
ment of  spare  time,  and  a  continual  attention  to  his 
wants  on  the  part  of  the  employer." 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Spearing 
and  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TUNBRTDGE    AND    HADLOW    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wedneoilay,  Oct.  29tli,  this  society  held  their  auuiul  meet- 
ing and,  after  the  distribution  of  prizes,  dined  together  at  the 
Town  Hall.  At  half-past  five  (the  principal  company  l\aviiig 
assembled)  the  uoble  chairman,  the  Marquis  Camden,  K.G., 
accompanied  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  S.  Allcyne,  Esq.,  T. 
F.  Baily,  Esq.,  Kev.  E.  Vinall,  S.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  and  the 
gentlemen  forming  the  committee,  entered  the  room. 

After  an  excellent  repast,  furnished  by  "  mine  host"  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
given.  Mr.  Ashpitel  then  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
Marquis  Camden,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  which  was 
warmly  responded  to  by  his  Lordship,  who  dwelt  with  consi- 
derable force  upon  the  merits  of  the  association. 

Lord  William  Lennox  was  then  called  upon  to  propose  the 
President  and  Vice-presidents,  which  he  did  in  an  able  manner. 
He  felt  that  great  credit  was  due  to  any  gentleman  who  at  ihe 
onset  of  an  undertaking  came  forward  to  support  it.  Many 
shrunk  from  the  task,  and  waited  until  it  had  gained  a  degree 
of  popularity,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  gave  their  name 
and  support.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  say  he  was  sorry 
that  illness  and  other  causes  had  prevented  the  attendance  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  healths  he  was  about  to  propose.  The 
Rev.  Sir  Charles  Hardiuge  was  absent  from  a  late  family  be- 
reavement, the  loss  of  a  brother,  one  whose  death  must  be  felt 
not  alone  in  the  county  of  Kent,  but  throughout  the  empire; 
for  the  brothcr-in-arms  and  friend  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  a  man  for  whom  England  mourned,  as  a  brave 
soldier,  a  devoted  subject,  and  an  honest  statesman.  Lord 
William  then  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  were  gained  by 
a  friendly  intercourse  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  giving  innocent  recreation  to  the  labourer 
instead  of  the  brutal  exhibitions  that  once  disgraced  the 
country  fair  and  marts,  happily  now  extinct.  He  then  referred 
to  agriculture  as  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  paying  a  just 
compliment  to  the  brave  men  who  from  the  rural  districts 
rallied  round  the  standard  of  England  during  the  last 
war,  and  who,  albeit  brought  up  to  peaceful  occupations  in  the 


tillage  of  the  land,  had  found  a  warrior's  grave  on  the  barren 
soil  of  the  Crimea,  amidst  the  sorrow  of  a  grateful  country. 
In  conclusion,  Lord  William  referred  to  the  duties  of  landlord, 
tenant,  and  labourer,  strongly  urging  the  principle  of  mutual 
co-operation,  and  after  a  graceful  compliment  to  Lord  Camden, 
whose  practice  kept  pace  with  his  theory,  declared  that  if  there 
was  a  distinction  more  enviable  than  another,  it  was  that  of  a 
man  being  able  to  say,  "  1  live  on  the  farm  occupied  by  my 
father  and  grandfather,  and  my  greatest  pride  will  be  to  leave 
an  untarnished  name  and  the  farm  to  my  children  and  chil- 
drens'  children." 

Thomas  Farmer  Baily,  Esq.,  of  Hall  Place,  then  rose, 
amidst  great  applause,  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Secretary. 
He  dwelt  with  much  felicity  upon  the  onerous  duties  of  that 
respected  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  through  whose  exer- 
tions the  society  had  beeu  brought  to  its  present  pre  eminent 
position,  and  who  in  himself  was  a  good  practical  farmer  and 
an  excellent  tenant.  Mr.  Baily  then  said  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred vi'ith  the  remarks  that  had  fallen  from  other  speakers. 
He  felt  that  it  was  the  boundeu  duty  of  every  well-wisher  to 
his  country  to  support  agriculture;  that  as  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned  it  should  have  his  warmest  attention,  and 
that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  forward 
in  every  way  in  his  power  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a 
mutual  good  feeling  between  all  connected  with  it  (cheers). 

The  Secretary  having  returned  thanks,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


FARMING  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  PRACTICAL 
AND  AMATEUR.— -There  was  a  time  when  the  farmer  was 
looked  upon  as  a  cloi-hoppcr,  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
literature  extended  no  further  than  the  last  dying  speeches  of 
criminals  hawked  about  the  nearest  market  town ;  whose  che- 
mistry extended  only  to  the  application  of  lime  to  the  land,  and 
that  in  exactly  the  same  coudiiion  as  it  was  applied  by  the 
people  of  China  and  E^ypt  thousands  of  years  before  the  in- 
vention of  his  own  breeches  ;  whose  acquaintance  with  science 
enabled  him  to  associate  the  planets  and  stars  with  witches  and 
gipsies;  a  being  whose  domealic  as  well  as  farm  economy 
enabled  him  to  say,  that  the  fowl  might  live  in  the  barn  and 
the  cat  in  the  dairy,  provided  they  were  both  reared  upon  the 
same  farm !  That  was  the  old-fashioned  farmer  :  he  was  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  was  limited  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  "  Daffy's  Elixir"  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  outward 
and  inward  complaints — the  only  two  tjpes  of  disease  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  His  pohtics  were  very  much  like  those 
of  the  squire ;  he  went  to  the  election,  voted  for  the  squire, 
and  came  home  and  got  drunk  with  the  squire's  eervauts. 
There  were  very  few  such  men  remaining  now,  and  the  fewer 
the  better.  They  were  fast  passing  away;  changes  were 
coming  upon  the  age,  which  were  not  to  be  resisted.  It  had 
been  said  that  we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  lie  thought, 
however,  that  we  were  becioming  rapidly  a  nation  of  farmers. 
Only  a  little  time  since  he  was  being  served  in  a  grocer's  shops 
when  the  tradesman  volunteered  him  all  sorts  of  information 
about  the  proper  means  for  sov/ing  his  corn,  and  ran  over  all 
the  vario',13  processes  of  farming.  No  doubt  the  man  had  got 
the  agricultural  fever,  and,  like  persons  generally  when  in  the 
last  stage,  he  was  wandering.  The  cold  stage  would  come  upon 
him  in  due  time,  when  he  had  taken  a  few  acres  of  wet  land 
and  put  some  of  liis  fire-side  experiments  to  the  teat  in  the 
open  field.  But  there  were  others  dabbling  in  Tarming  besides 
the  shop-keeper.  The  other  day,  the  Lord  Cliief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  went  to  his  court  to  receive  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
who,  upon  such  occasions,  usually  had  their  private  histories 
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related.  One  of  the  two  sheriffa  was  their  old  friend,  the  agri- 
cultural saviour  of  the  country,  Jlr.  Mechi.  It  seemed  that 
the  Recorder  went  into  his  history  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
the  Chief  Baron  seemed  rather  drowsy ;  but  when  Mr.  Mechi's 
ao'icultural  experience  was  brought  forward,  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  or  read  how  his  lordship  brightened  up.  After  dinner,  the 
Baron  made  a  speech,  and  it  would  really  have  been  surprising, 
if  it  came  out  from  any  other  lips,  how  much  eulogy  could  be 
expended  upon  one  man.  They  might  look  right  and  left,  but 
they  would  find  that  others  were  no  better.  The  rector  and 
the  lawyer,  the  parson  and  the  squire,  were  all  following  the 


same  pursuit ;  atid  they  might  almost  see  every  market  day 
gentlemen  poking  their  fingers  in  the  ribs  of  the  animals,  and 
very  often  in  the  wrong  place.  The  farming  mania  had  seized 
upon  a  great  many.  It  would,  however,  show  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer  must  be  no  longer  neglected ;  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  in  preparing  themselves  for  that 
occupation,  if  they  would  keep  their  position  ;  and  unless  they 
strove  by  other  means  to  keep  that  position,  other  and  better 
men,  more  adapted  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  would  step 
into  their  places. — Mr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  at  the  Pitmiuster 
and  Corfe  (Somerset)  Agricultural  Society. 
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Lecture    IX. 


A  sphere,  constituted  like  that  of  the  Earth,  might  have 
remained  through  eternity  uninfluenced  by  other  ageucies  than 
those  which  govern  matter  in  its  simpler  state,  and  which,  in 
constantly  recurring  action  around  us,  we  classify  as 
mechanical  and  chemical  laws  and  powers.  We  really  know 
not  anything  of  the  origin  of  these,  but,  familiar  with  their 
effects,  are  enabled  to  calculate  upon  their  undeviating  cha- 
racter, anticipate  every  result,  and  render  it  subservient  to  our 
own  purpose  and  convenience.  And  yet  these  mysterious  and 
constant  powers,  whose  operations  are  manifested  throughout 
the  universe,  are  disturbed,  if  not  indeed  set  at  nought,  upon 
this  world  of  ours,  by  one  even  more  inexplicable.  The 
heterogeneous  elements  are  compelled  by  this  innovator  to 
enter  into  combinations  more  complicated,  and  adverse  to 
those  which  regulate  the  disposal  of  matter  in  the  aggregate. 
The  simple  and  strictly-measured  compounds  of  earth,  of  salt, 
of  air  and  water,  under  this  new  influence  assume  other  forms 
and  characters  ;  the  affinities  that  held  them  together  and  the 
resistino-  force  that  prevented  their  union  are  alike  suspended  : 
the  matter  has  become  organic.  In  what  consists  the  change, 
but  in  its  subjection  to  a  principle  of  a  higher  cast  and 
greater  proportionate  consequence  ? 

The  pebble  and  the  sand  are  but  fragments  of  the  broken 
rock,  and  are  still  rock.  The  crystal,  with  its  determinate 
sides  and  angles,  is  but  an  agglomeration  of  previously  sepa- 
rated atoms  drawu  together  by  the  force  of  attraction,  and  is 
alike  inert  as  to  any  farther  change.  Once  formed,  whatever 
alteration  may  take  place  in  the  mineral  body,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  result  of  external  agency ;  the  mass  contains 
within  itself  neither  capability  of  modifying  its  outline,  nor  of 
assimilating  other  elements  to  its  own  extension  or  multipli- 
cation  it  is  a  merely   passive  existence.    Such   appears  to 

have  been  originally  the  condition  of  our  planet  as  a  mass  of 
matter  •  but  life  came  upon  it,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
its  earliest  and  feeblest  effort  commenced  the  era  of  organic 
bein"'  and  of  the  vast  series  of  changes  which  that  involved. 

While  the  investigations  of  geology  prove  to  us  that  there 
has  been,  during  long  successional  periods,  a  gradual  addition 
to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  living  frames,  they  have 
hitherto  afforded  no  clue  to  the  determination  of  the  epoch  at 
which  their  career  commenced.  Even  the  crystalline  granites, 
that  everywhere  limit  our  researches  downward,  may,  like  the 
Uvas  of  existing  volcanoes,  confound  in  their  heat-altered 


texture  the  elements  of  earlier  vegetable  and  animal  forms, 
the  predecessors  of  those  whose  remains  we  cherish  in  our 
collections,  as  precursors  of  that  creation  of  which  Mankind 
constitutes  the  highest  and  the  last.  But  as  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  all  the  modifications  of  matter  must  always  have 
been  the  same,  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe  having 
never  varied  since  its  countless  orbs  appeared  in  space,  and 
as  the  little  that  we  can  learn  of  things  past  corresponds  with 
what  we  know  of  those  at  present  around  us,  the  general 
history  of  organic  being,  in  the  most  distant  eras  of  its  ascer- 
tained existence,  is  involved  in  no  greater  mystery  than  that 
of  our  own  times ;  and  every  observation  proclaims  the  de- 
pendence of  the  higher  and  more  elaborated  upon  the  lower 
and  less  complicated,  as  well  as  it  does  the  necessity  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  preparation  of  the  mineral  elements,  ere  they  are 
fitted  to  enter  into  those  combinations  which  belong  to  the 
more  advanced  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
succession  of  natural  phenomena  where  that  life  is  concerned 
— the  whole  theory  of  cultivation — the  subsistence  and  growth 
of  both  plant  and  animal,  are  based  upon  this  circumstance, 
and  their  investigation  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Let  us  first  survey  the  process  by  which  the  earth  became  a 
habitable  world.  The  records  have  been  as  well  preserved  for 
our  use  as  those  of  human  acts  and  works — nay,  perhaps  they 
are  even  more  explicit,  and  more  easily  read  by  those  who  take 
pains  to  study  them.  As  the  antiquary  traces,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  dates  of  the  additions  to  an  ancient  building, 
by  the  different  styles  of  architectural  embellishment  that  its 
remains  present ;  so  does  the  geologist  assign,  with  equal 
decision,  to  corresponding  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  globe, 
the  peculiar  organic  forms  imbedded  in  the  varied  rocky  layers 
that  compose  its  crust ;  so  does  he  trace  their  existence  as  it 
commenced  and  terminated,  under  the  successive  changes  by 
which  that  crust  became  elevated,  depressed,  or  otherwise 
modified,  during  its  progress  toward  the  present  condition. 
The  decision,  on  the  broad  scale  of  comparison,  is  no  more 
liable  to  error  in  the  estimate  of  the  occurrences  of  periods  of 
countless  revolutions,  when  time  was  yet  unmeasured,  than  it 
is  when  applied  to  the  puny  centuries  of  human  career.  We 
will  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  records,  and  note  the 
circumstances  attending  their  preservation.  We  are  too  apt  to 
regard  creation  as  a  succession  of  instantaneous  acts;  to 
think    of    eternity  as  but   a  lapse    of    days    and    mouths 
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aud  years,  of  which  a  small  allotted  number  alone  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  fulfilment.  The  iminspired  northern  mind  trans- 
lates the  figurative  language  of  ancient  records  literally ;  aud 
then,  in  its  ignorance,  not  only  depreciates  the  labours  of 
science,  but  would  place  upon  its  votaries  the  brand  of  im- 
piety, because  their  discoveries,  in  opening  more  comprehen- 
sive views  of  natural  phenomena,  have  tended  to  remove  the 
majesty  of  mankind  a  few  grades  lower  than  human  pride  and 
presumption  had  previously  assumed  for  itself.  The  unveiling 
of  truth  and  immeasurable  distance  neither  places  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  Divine  care  and  goodness,  nor  renders  trust  and 
obedience  less  pai  amount  objects  of  our  duty  than  they  were 
when  belief  was  blind.  Every  advance  in  real  knowledge 
affords  new  proof  of  man's  dependence,  aud  of  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  those  dispensations  under  which  his  existence  com- 
menced, and  that  are  accompaniments  of  his  career  on  earth. 

With  all  the  beautiful  and  necessary  adaptations  that 
we  trace  upon  this  varied  globe,  as  ministering  to  our 
welfare,  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflection,  that  as  it  is  to  us 
at  present,  so  has  it  been  to  our  predecessors  in  past  time ; 
that,  indeed,  however  salutary  the  repetition  of  changes  to 
which  its  surface  is  subjected,  still  that  surface  is  a  ruin,  that 
is,  it  is  an  irregular  mass  of  its  own  dislocated  fragments 
mingled  with  the  scattered  remnants  of  vegetable  and  animal 
beings.  Nay,  that,  according  to  a  moderate  estimation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  human  race  alone  that  have  been  born  and  died 
since  the  creation  of  mankind,  were  their  substance  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  lands  now  existing,  the  bodies  of  no  fewer  than 
five  persons  would  rest  upon  every  square  foot  of  its  surface ; 
and  when  to  these  are  added  the  countless  multitudes  of  in- 
ferior grades  of  organic  structure  that  lived  before  and  with 
them,  who  wonld  venture  to  compute  the  amount  ?  But  the 
constant  recurrence  of  elementary  changes  and  of  internal  con- 
vulsions transforms  from  time  to  time  this  promiscuous  ceme- 
tery of  the  past  into  a  world  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  for  the 
present. 

As  the  fragments  worn  and  broken  by  the  action  of  water 
from  the  first-formed  mountains,  rolling  down  their  sloping 
sides,  would  naturally  tend  to  collect  in  the  largest  quantity 
immediately  around  their  bases,  the  result  would  be  the 
eveutnal  formation  of  a  low  island  shore  around  each,  with  the 
water  gradually  deepening  beyond ;  and  where  many  moun- 
tains  formed  a  continuous  chain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Andes, 
the  whole  might  in  time  become  connected  in  this  way,  and 
constitute  the  first  framework  of  a  continent,  aided  in  its  sub- 
sequent extension  by  the  uplifting  force  of  successive  internal 
convulsions. 

The  dissolving  power  of  water  enabling  it  to  take  up  varied, 
though  in  many  instances  only  infinitesimal,  portions  of  every 
mineral  element  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  especially  un- 
der a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  now  exists  in  the 
ocean,  would  render  that  medium  competent  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  organic  beings,  of  whose  active  and  ever-changing 
substance  it  constitutes,  under  every  form  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble structure,  the  largest  and  most  essential  proportion;  hence 
the  earliest  of  these  were  probably  aquatic.  Successors,  per- 
haps, of  countless  multitudes  of  minuter  and  less  complicated 
creations  that  had  given  them  birth,  and  had  followed  and 
superseded  each  other  during  ages  equally  inappreciable  as  are 
their  numbers  by  human  estimation,  were  produced — corals, 
molluaca  (shell-fishes),  and  Crustacea  (crabs,  &c.) — which  suc- 
cessively, like  their  predecessors,  multiplied  and  died ;  and 
the  sand,  and  the  mud,  and  the  rocky  fragments  continued  to 
be  detached  and  washed  down,  burying  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  and  even  entombing  by  myriads  the  living.  The  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth's  crust  were  still  frequent;  uplifting  in 


one  place,  sinking  that  which  had  been  elevated  iu  another  : 
aud  the  accumulating  mixture  of  sand,  mud,  or  pebbles,  and 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  would  be  raised  at  times  above  the 
watery  surface  with  the  bottom  on  which  they  rested.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  now  find  marine  animal  remains  even  on  the  sum- 
mits of  existing  mountains,  as  among  the  Pyrenees,  at  au  eleva- 
tion of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  These  have 
been  afterwards,  again  and  again  in  numerous  instances,  acted 
upou  by  the  wave  and  the  torrent,  and  still  more  intimately 
mingled  ;  and  thus  by  successive  elevation  and  wearing  down» 
the  elements  necessary  to  feed  the  terrestial  plant,  and  through 
that  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  were  brought 
together,  and  became  universally  present  in  the  material  that 
was  hereafter  to  compose  its  sustaining  soil. 

The  accumulation  of  thousands  after  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness  of  the  earlier  alluvial  rocks  indicate  the  vast  pro- 
vision stored  within  them  for  the  maintenance  of  after-life. 

The  lowest  forms  of  animals  and  vegetables  contain 
the  smallest  amount  of  those  elementary  combinations 
termed  proximate  principles,  which  are  essential  to  organic 
existence — hence  such  appeared  the  first;  and  of  these 
the  more  simple  preceded  the  more  elaborately  developed, 
all  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  equally  adapted  to  the  con- 
vulsive periods  in  which  they  were  created.  After  the 
corals,  and  the  shell-fishes,  and  their  near  allies,  had  been  long 
the  most  conspicuous  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  ocean,  the 
true  fishes  seem  to  have  been  introduced  among  them.  The 
earliest  of  this  lowest  type  of  the  superior  animals,  probably 
few  in  number,  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar,  being  covered  with  strong  shell-like  armour, 
instead  of  yielding  and  pliant  scales. 

Change  progressed,  and  the  increasing  dry  land  now  began 
to  be  clothed  with  vegetation.  Eventually  forests  sprang  up, 
alternating  with  swamps  and  prairies,  with  their  gigantic 
reeds,  and  ferns,  and  grasses,  flourishing  with  all  the  over- 
powering luxuriance  of  a  tropical  climate,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  waters,  added  to  the  still  only  partially 
cooled  condition  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath  them.  Thii 
vegetation — with  few  or  no  land  animals,  not  even  insects, 
to  consume  it — was  destined  to  accumulate  for  the  production 
of  those  vast  deposits  of  coal,  which  centuries  after 
centuries  of  human  labour  seem  at  present  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exhausting.  The  beds  of  incipient  coal,  after  being 
thus  formed,  sank  in  succession  below  the  ocean  level,  owing 
to  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  rocky  crust  above  which  the 
trees  and  herbs  that  produced  them  grew ;  and  after  being 
buried  beneath  the  waters,  and  covered  by  their  action  with 
thousands  of  feet  of  mud  and  sand,  the  whole  was  again  up- 
lifted, imtil  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  mud  became  dry  land. 
At  this  time — that  is,  while  the  vegetation  in  question  was 
growing  and  accumulating — the  only  terrestrial  animals  that 
probably  existed  seem  to  have  been  of  the  lowest  reptile  form, 
and  seeking  their  food  upon  the  shallow  shores  of  the 
rivers,  lakes,  or  seas,  being  themselves  semi-aquatic. 

All  of  these  earlier  examples  of  vegetable  and  animal  being 
afterwards  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  replaced  by  others.  Fishes 
of  different  character  and  attributes,  many  of  much  larger  size 
than  those  which  had  hitherto  appeared,  sported  in  the  waters ; 
and  then  huge  swimming  lizards  came  among  them ;  after- 
wards birds  and  insects  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  and  other  lizards 
flew  about  in  the  air,  as  bats  now  do,  and  fed  upon  them.  But 
the  multiplication  and  the  life  of  all  these  varied  forms 
passed  away  or  ceased,  and  another  era  commenced  upon  this 
changing  world. 

All  of  these  previous  organic  existences  seem  to  have  been 
but  so  many  preparations  for  the  ultimate  introduction  of 
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higher  forms,  already  prefigured  in  the  structure  of  the  bird 
aud  of  a  few  small  land-quadrupeds,  the  creation  of  which  may 
have  been  coiival  with  that  of  the  feathered  race.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  at  a  still  later  period  we  find  the  places  of 
the  huge  swimming  lizards  occupied  by  the  warm-blooded 
seals,  the  whales,  and  the  dolphins;  while,  on  the  land,  the 
now  familiar  forms  of  grazing  animals  and  of  beasts  of  prey 
began  to  predominate.  The  earth  had  cooled  towards  its  pre- 
sent condition  ;  the  differences  of  climate  upon  its  surface  had 
become  more  marked ;  and  after  a  succession  of  removals  and 
replacements  of  species  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  a  long  series  of  geographical  changes,  the  action  of 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  in  the  present  configuration  of  the 
lands  we  dwell  upon,  the  earth  was  ready  for  the  habitation  of 
mankind. 

This  successional  production  of  higher  and  higher  forma  of 
organization — admitted  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  animal  king- 
dom with  little  doubt  or  cavil  by  the  historians  of  the  pre- 
Adamite  world,  for  such  we  may  term  geologists — is  far  less  con- 
spicuously illustrated  in  the  vegetable.  The  more  readily 
perishable  character  of  the  hardest  plant  tissue  is  here  a  source 
of  difficulty.  Water,  the  most  constant,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful, agent  under  which  the  recorded  changes  have  been 
eiTected,  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  most  energetic  in  organic 
decomposition ;  and  its  action  ou  the  tender  vegetable  fabric 
has  left  comparatively  little  for  our  examination  iu  this  de- 
partment, unless  in  a  few  instances  where  the  submersion  and 
subsequent  interment  have  taken  place  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favourable,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  tissue,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  acid  in  the  plants,  has 
rendered  decomposition  a  slower  process  than  ordinarily.  All 
of  the  lower  grades  whose  structure  is  simply  cellular  have 
disappeared,  and  so  may  likewise  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  those  eras  antecedent  to  that  of  the  ex- 
isting creation.  Hence  some  persons  have  been  led  to  consider 
that  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  higher  forms  of  the 
latter  in  rocks  of  very  early  formation  may  be  no  substantial 
proof  that  such  forms  were  wanting  among  the  copious 
vegetation  of  primordial  times  ;  nay,  that  the  more  elaborate 
structures  of  exogenous  plants  might  have  occupied  their 
several  places,  as  they  now  do,  among  the  ferns,  reeds,  aud 
pines  during  the  carboniferous  period.  The  assumption  that 
such  was  the  case  toight  not  be  unreasonable,  were  not  analogy 
wanting  among  the  more  determinate  fossil  remains  of  the 
animal  kingdom  belonging  to  previous  and  later  periods. 

We  must  pause  here  before  tracing  those  existing  parallels 
which  afford  less  contestable  evidence  in  favour  of  our  own 
views,  than  mere  counter  assumption.  The  subject  is  too  im= 
portant  to  be  discussed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  questiouable  basis  of  a  negative. 
At  the  same  time  it  involves  others,  which  require  some  preli- 
minary and  careful  observation.  Before  entering  upon  these, 
lest  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  object  with  which  this  course 
of  lectures  was  commenced,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reflect 
for  awhile  upon  some  of  the  conditions  that  have  resulted 
from  those  mechanical  changes  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
our  previous  discourses;  and  that,  while  leading  to  those 
modifications  without  which  the  varied  organisms  of  the 
existing  world  could  not  have  been  called  into  being,  have 
fulfilled  others  intimately  connected  with  man's  career, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  benefit  that  has 
accrued  from  the  various  disturbances  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  earth's  crust,  is  rendered  evident  by  a  very  little  obser- 
vation upon  the  present  disposition  of  those  rocks  with  which 
we  have  become  acquainted,  cither,  as  immediately  uaderlyiog 


and  giving  character  to  the  soil,  on  the  productiveness  of 
which  our  subsistence  is  dependent,  or,  as  they  have  been 
successively  brought  to  light  under  the  varied  operations 
of  human  industry  and  perseverance.  Nor  need  we  travel  far 
to  discover  this  important  fact,  our  own  laud  affording  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  in  the  value  and  diversity  of  ils 
natural  productions.  Had  the  sedimentary  or  alluvial  locks 
remained  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  at  first  deposited 
by  the  flow  of  water,  accumulating  over  each  oth>;r  to  the 
thickness  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet,  as  we  know  that 
they  have  done,  the  greater  number  of  the  most  important 
mineral  substances,  the  metals  especially,  must  Lave  remained 
unknown  to  us,  and  thus  some  of  the  chief  incentives  to  and 
agents  of  human  invention  have  been  withheld.  la  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  disturbances  have  been  slight, 
or  where  subsequent  sinkings  of  the  brolen  strata  have  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  covered  to  great  depths  by  more  recent 
alluvial  deposits,  the  supply  of  many  such  materials  is  depen- 
dent upon  commercial  communication  with  other  countries 
where  they  have  been  more  extensive.  Perhaps,  within  a 
similar  extent  of  surface,  no  territory  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  more  diversified,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  than 
England  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  not  only  contributed  to 
that  varied  fertility  of  the  soil,  upon  which  the  primary  in- 
crease of  its  population  depended,  so  far  as  supplies  of  food 
were  essential,  but  it  has  been  the  basis  upon  which  its  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  importance  is  founded.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  kingdom  is  comparatively  level ;  toward  the  west 
and  north  it  is  mountainous  and  rocky ;  and  it  is  iu  these 
latter  districts  that  our  principal  mineral  productions — metals, 
coal,  and  rock-salt  are  chiefly  obtained.  A  glance  at  a  geolo- 
gical map  of  the  country,  assisted  by  the  sectional  diagrams 
with  which  such  maps  are  accompanied,  will  enable  us  to  re- 
cognize the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  variety  of  its  surface, 
aud  of  its  rocks  and  subsoils.  The  granite  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  of  Leicestershire  and  Cumberland,  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  forced  upward  through  the  over- 
lying sedimentary  rocks,  thus  producing  the  diversified  incli- 
nation by  which  the  latter  are  characterized  throughout.  This 
uplifting  of  the  slates,  sandstone,  aud  limestone,  deposited 
one  over  another  during  different  periods,  has  been  attended 
by  cracks  and  dislocations,  which  were  afterwards  more  or  less 
filled  with  the  ores  of  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals,  sub- 
limed from  beneath.  Had  the  disturbances  of  the  rocks  iu 
which  such  metals  are  now  found  not  taken  place,  or,  had 
their  action  been  less  powerful  and  general  in  their. effects,  the 
metals  must  have  remained  at  a  depth  unattainable  by  human 
industry ;  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  greater  number  of 
them  altogether  unknown :  while  deposits  of  rock-salt  and 
coal,  covered  by  an  impenetrable  thickness  of  rocky  substance, 
settling  over  them  in  aftcr-pcriods,  would  have  been  similarly 
concealed.  AVheuce,  under  such  circumstances,  could  have 
originated  all  the  necessary  engines  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment that  are  now  in  action?  what  amount  of  ingenuity 
could  have  produced  their  substitutes  ? 

Had  the  same  undisturbed  condition  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  prevailed  through  all  its  lands,  man  must  have  con- 
tinued in  the  simplest  state  of  society  of  which  his  nature  is 
susceptible,  instead  of  advancing  as  he  now  does  daily 
hourly,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  capabilities,  and  of  the 
many  wise  dispensations  under  which  he  is  enabled  to  employ 
them,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  grand  problem  of  his  earthly 
existence. 
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THE    TRADE    AND    COMMERCE    IN    EGGS    AND    POULTRY. 

BY  P.  L.  SIMMONDS, 

AITHOR   OF    "the     COAIMEmiAL     PRODl'CTS   OF    THE    VEGETABLE     KINGDOM,"     AND    LECTUUER    ON   THE   STAPLES 
OF  COMMERCE   AT    KINg's   COLLEGE,    LONDON,  &C. 


In  the  Note-Book,  page  707  of  the  Journal  for  JSIarcli, 
1855,  it  was  reruarketl,  "poultiy  is  far  too  much  neglected 
hy  cur  Scotch  farmers."  Unfortunately,  the  reflection  is 
of  more  general  application,  and  to  some  extent  also  applies 
to  English  fanners.  It  is,  indeed,  too  true  that  the  poultry 
are  kept  merely  to  supply  the  house  with  eggs,  or  to  furnish 
a  dish  for  the  table,  without  any  systematic  view  to  profit ; 
and  in  very  many  cases,  from  want  of  proper  attention,  an 
e:gg  is  a  rare  commodity  in  a  farmer's  house  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  the  year. 

In  noticing  the  food  of  London  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  poultrj'  and  eggs  were  again  adverted  to  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  complete  the  data,  Jind  amplify 
the  statements  then  advanced. 

The  subject  of  poultry-breeding  has  often  been  discussed 
in  these  pages.  There  will  be  found  a  paper  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  tlie  Journal,  p.  509 ;  and  Mr.  England's  prize 
essay  on  the  rearing  and  management  of  domestic  poultry 
was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Without  even  glancing  at  the  recent  poultry  mania,  which 
has  been  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  poultry-breeders,  but  was  taken  up  more  as  an 
expensive  hobby  and  source  of  amusement  by  certain  classes, 
I  piopose  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  question,  and  furnishing  a  few  statistical  details  for  the 
consideration  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  still  a  mooted  point  with  many,  whether  the  rearing 
of  poultry  in  this  country  be  a  profitable  source  of  industry 
or  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  ;  and  my  impres- 
sion is  fortified  by  very  many  returns  and  balance-sheets 
appearing  in  the  agricultural  journals  from  time  to  time, 
showing  the  comparative  receipts  and  payments.  Without, 
however,  going  specifically  into  this  as  a  business  question, 
it  will  certainly  be  well  to  place  before  your  readers  the 
figures  indicating  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  trade, 
foreign  and  domestic,  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  re- 
turns and  estimates  available  for  reference. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  poultry  is  a  kind  of  stock 
which  fits  in  readily  with  other  animals,  consumes  produce 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  requires  little  space,  and 
yields  a  return  during  life  as  well  as  when  killed  for  the 
market.  The  counties  of  Bucks,  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Herts,  Kent,  and  Surrey  derive  large  profits  from  their  sup- 
plies of  eggs  and  poultry  to  London.  From  three  to  four 
million  head  of  poultry  are  annually  sold  m  the  metropolitan 
markets.  Why,  however,  should  we  be  so  dependent  on 
the  Peninsula  and  the  continent  ?  Why  should  we  receive 
supplies  from  such  distant  quarters  as  Egypt  and  America, 
when  our  domestic  produce  could  be  so  considerably  in- 
creased ? 

To  the  grain-producing  farmer  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  probable  profit  on  raising  poultry  will  compensate  for 
the  anno3-ance  and  depredations  committed  on  his  seeded 
fields ;  yet  if  blessed  with  a  thrifty  housewife,  the  largest 
grain-farm  may  derive  some  considerable  return  from  a 
poultry-yard.    Barn-yards  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of 


food  for  poultry  during  many  months  of  the  year,  since  few 
farmers  thrash  their  sheaves  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  leave 
sufficient  grain  for  feeding  and  fattening  fowls  and  chickens. 
There  are,  however,  many  persons  not  extensively  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  cereal  grains,  who  can  give  a  poultry -yard 
all  due  care  and  attention,  rearing  poultry  of  various  kinds 
for  sale,  and  obtaining  from  the  occupation  a  very  large  pro- 
fit. This  source  of  advantage  is  the  more  promising  when 
we  consider  that  the  large  consuming  centres  are  all  within 
a  day's  reach  (or  less)  by  rail  or  steam,  from  most  of  the 
producing  localities.  Commerce  owes  much  to  the  influence 
of  steam,  but  agriculture  is  scarcely  less  indebted  to  the 
same  power.  Immense  pens  of  poultrj-  and  crates  of  eggs 
are  purchased  in  the  Irish  markets,  and  shipped  by  the 
steamers  to  Glasgow,  to  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  and  examining  all  the  advantages 
derived  by  cheap  and  rapid  transit,  the  producer  of  food 
profits,  perhaps,  as  much  by  the  steamship  and  the  loco- 
motive as  the  manufacturer  of  clothing.  As  articles  of 
luxury  in  crowded  cities,  poultry  and  eggs  usually  command 
high  prices,  off'ering  inducements  for  the  propagation  to  all 
who  can  make  the  needed  arrangements,  and  cause  a  small 
share  of  attention  to  be  given  to  the  yards.  Eggs,  chickens, 
and  feathers  are  the  principal  .sources  of  profit  from  poultry. 
When  we  come  to  investigate  our  foreign  supplies,  we  find 
poultry,  in  the  official  trade  returns  of  imports,  so  mixed  up 
with  rabbits  and  game,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  poultry  alone  received  from  abroad.  The 
total  declared  value  of  the  collective  imports  in  1854,  under 
this  head,  was  £38,876,  of  which  three-fourths  came  from 
Belgium  ;  France  and  Holland  being  the  other  countries 
from  which  the  supply  chiefly  came. 

Poultry  are  much  in  demand  at  the  principal  sea-ports  as 
live  stock  for  passenger-ships.  Domestic  fowls,  turkeys, 
geese,  and  ducks  are  brought  to  Liverpool,  not  only  from  the 
surrounding  rural  districts,  but  in  immense  numbers  from 
Ireland  and  Wales.  Large  flocks  of  turkeys  and  geese  are 
driven  along  the  turnpike  roads  from  Liverpool  to  Prescot, 
St.  Helen's,  Warrington,  Manchester,  &c.,  and  also  exported 
for  ships'  stores.  Great  quantities  of  dead  poultry  are  also 
forwarded  by  railway  in  crates  and  hampers  to  London  and 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  total  number  imported 
into  Liverpool  in  1852,  dead  and  alive,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole,  the  manager  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  rather  exceeded  in 
number  3,000,000  head,  in  weight  4,000  tons,  and  valued  at 
£150,000. 

The  same  able  statist,  in  his  "  Statistics  of  British  Com- 
merce," estimates  the  average  annual  production  of  poultry, 
&c.,  in  the  kingdom,  including  the  imports,  at — 


Tons. 
Poultry    ......     14,000 

Eggs 75,000 

Feathers 685 


Value. 
£340,000 
.3,000,000 
57,500 


89,(585        £3,397,500 
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His  estimate  of  tlic  average  annual  sales  of  poultry  in 
the  two  principal  City  markets  of  London  is  as  follows  :  — 
Leadenhall.       Newgate.  Total. 

Fowls,  dead 1,206,000        490,000         1,756,000 

Fowls,  alive    45,000  15,000  60,000 

Geese,  dead  888,000         114,000         1,002,000 

Ducks,  dead 235.000        148,000  383,000 

Ducks,  alive 20,000  20,000  40,000 

Turkeys,  dead  69,000  55,000  124,000 


2,523,000  842,000  3,365,000 
The  aggregate  number  of  eggs  consumed  as  food  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  but  it  may  be  roughly  computed  at  2,500,000,000, 
In  the  last  agricultural  statistics  of  Scotland,  poultry  were 
not  returned,  and  therefore  we  have  no  data  upon  which  to 
estimate  either  numbers,  produce,  or  value  of  the  poultry- 
yards  in  Scotland. 

We  have  imported  from  various  countries,  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  j'ears,  the  following  quantities  of  eggs: — 

Number. 

1848 88,012,585 

1849 97,745,849 

1850 105,689,060 

1851 115,526,246 

1852 108,281,233 

1853 123,450,678 

1854 121,966,226 

1855 100,005,200 

1856 68,062,600 

(First  6  months.) 

In  the  eight  years  ending  with  1847,  the  number  of  eggs 
imported  annually  ranged  from  96,000,000  in  1840  to 
77,500,000  in  1847.  The  annual  quantity  now  miported  is 
nearly  twice  as  large. 

The  value  of  the  poultry  imported  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  was  £15,674,  against  about  £18,000  in 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year.  The  number  of 
eggs  were  nearly  14,000,000  in  excess  of  the  number  re- 
ceived in  the  first  six  months  of  1855,  but  not  so  large  as  in 
1854.  In  the  metropolis,  the  egg  trade  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  commerce,  giving  employment  to  sixty  egg  mer- 
chants and  salesmen  on  a  large  scale,  exclusive  of  the  num- 
ber of  shopkeepers  who  sell  eggs.  These  salesmen  distri- 
bute the  boxes  of  eggs  over  the  various  consuming  localities 
in  light  carts. 

The  imports  of  eggs  in  1854  and  the  quarters  from  whence 
we  received  them  were  as  follows  :  — 

Number. 

Belgium        ....  10,415,517 

France 104,126,918 

Portugal       ....  419,806 

Spain 5,983,161 

Channel  Islands  .        .         .  794,400 

Other  parts  ....  226,424 

Total  .  .  .  121,966,226 
Up  to  the  8th  August,  1854,  eggs  were  entered  by  num- 
ber ;  but  since  that  they  have  been  entered  by  cubic  feet, 
internal  measurement.  In  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
uniform  standard,  200  eggs  are  estimated  to  be  packed  in 
one  cubic  foot.  The  computed  real  value  of  the  eggs  im- 
ported, at  4s.  6d.  per  long  hundred  (120),  is  about£18,005. 
The  duty  charged  is  8d.  per  cubic  foot  of  eggs  from  foreign 
countries,  and  half  that  duty  from  British  possessions. 

From  1835  to  1846  the  annual  value  of  eggs  exported 
from  Belgium  was  only  about  170,000  francs;  but  in  1847 
it  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  in  1852  amounted  to 
800,000  francs  ;  in  1853,  to  1,200,000  francs  ;  and  in  1854, 
to  1,450,000  francs. 


The  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  this  country  alone  from 
Belgium  has  been  as  follows  :— In  1850,7,966,417;  in  1851, 
5,720,142;  in  1852,  4,599,604;  in  1853,  6,741,026;  in  1854, 
10,402,407. 

The  value  of  the  poultry  and  game  we  receive  from  Bel- 
gium averages  £21,000.     In  1854,  it  was  about  £25,000. 

Quantities  of  Portuguese  eggs  are  occasionally  imported 
into  England  by  the  Peninsular  Mail  steamers.  The  eggs 
of  the  Spanish  fowls,  being  very  large,  are  much  esteemed, 
and  valued  at  Id.  to  IJd.  each.  Spain  imports  a  certain 
quantity  from  the  French  province  of  Oran  in  Algeria.  The 
eggs  of  the  Bedouin  fowls  are  sold  in  the  European  markets 
at  5d.  to  6d.  the  dozen. 

Although  we  have  not  the  latest  returns  of  stock  before 
us  from  Ireland,  the  quantity  of  poultry  kept  was  returned 
as  follows  a  few  years  ago  : — Number  of  head  of  poultry  in 
1847,5,691,055;  in  1850,  6,945,146;  in  1851,  7,470,654; 
in  1852,  8,175,904. 

The  supplies  of  eggs  sent  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  and 
thence  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  enormous,  fre- 
quently exceeding  one  million  a  day.  They  are  packed 
with  straw  in  crates,  boxes,  or  hampers.  The  crates  con- 
tain from  6,000  to  8,000  eggs,  the  boxes  about  2,500.  Some- 
times large  boxes  contain  13,000  or  more  eggs. 

According  to  the  Customs  Bills  of  Entrj-,  the  eggs  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  1852  were  as  follows, 
in  weight  equal  to  9,260  tons : — 

Packages.  No.  of  Eggs. 

Dublin    20,995  69,280,000 

Drogheda  4,019  15,536,000 

Dundalk 1,896  14,774,000 

Sligo    1,285  10,272,000 

Cork  1,272  10,176,000 

Londonderry 1,272  10,176,000 

Newrv    1,273  9,664,000 

Waterford 649  4,736,000 

Belfast    669  3,360,000 

Ballina   20  160,000 


33,350         148,134,000 
Ireland  produces  at  least  five  times  this  amount  of  eggs. 

A  great  increase  in  the  trade  in  eggs  from  Londonderry 
to  the  Clyde  seems  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years.  About  2,000  tons  of  eggs  were  imported  in  two 
months  this  year,  and  chiefly  sold  in  the  Glasgow  markets. 
Assuming  that  there  are  22,400  eggs  in  each  ton,  this  would 
be  a  sale  of  44,800,000  eggs  in  sixty  days.  Taking  the  po- 
pulation of  Glasgow  at  400,000,  and  supposing  them  all  lo- 
cally disposed  of,  this  would  give  about  two  eggs  daily  to 
each  person,  but  large  numbers  were  doubtless  forwarded  to 
other  districts. 

According  to  M.  Legrand,  a  French  statistical  writer,  the 
whole  number  of  eggs  exported  from  France  in  1835  was 
577,000,000.  The  consumption  in  Paris,  he  stated  at  138 
eggs  per  head;  while  that  of  the  provinces  was  fully  double 
this  rate,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  junkets,  omelets, 
and  dishes  composed  of  eggs  and  milk  form  the  principal 
items  at  all  the  meals.  "  The  consumption  of  eggs  for  the 
whole  kingdom,"he  observes,  "is estimated  at  7,231,160,000; 
add  to  this  number  those  exported,  and  those  necessary  for 
reproduction,  and  it  will  result  that  7,380,925,000  eggs  were 
laid  in  France  during  the  year  1835." 

Twenty  years  have  amazingly  increased  the  production 
and  consumption  of  eggs,  which  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth  and  the  increased  exports 
to  England  and  the  surrounding  countries. 

M.  Armand  Husson,  in  his  interesting  book  on  the"  Con- 
sommation"  of  Paris,  just  published,  returns  the  number  of 
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eggs  consumed  in  the  French  metropolis  at  175,000,000,  or 
175  to  each  head  of  the  population,  worth  about  6s.  The 
value  of  tlie  eggs  consumed  in  Paris  in  1835  was  5,121,009 
francs,  or  about  4s.  Gd .  per  head  of  the  population.  The  value 
of  the  poultry  consumed  in  Paris  in  1840  was  .£300,000.  The 
value  of  the  eggs  consumed  in  Paris  last  year  would  be  also 
about  £300,000 ;  but  probably  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  would  be  a  nearer  estimate  of  the  poultrj-  and  eggs 
consumed  annually  in  Paris.  The  quantity  of  eggs  sold  in 
the  principal  markets  of  that  city,  according  to  the  Octroi 
returns,  far  exceeds  our  entire  imports. 

The  consumption  and  prices  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  figm-es: —  Average  Price 

Number.  per  1,000. 

1 847 1  •20,940,7-24  57  francs. 

1848 1 0(;,747,-222  48f.  40  cents. 

1849 113,587,732  46f.  70     „ 

1850 124,597,150  43f.  98     „ 

1851  129,7.".2,299  42f.  69     „ 

1852 160,000,000  41f.  35     „ 

1855 175,000,000 

In  1854  we  imported  from  France  104,126,918  eggs  ;  the 
average  number  received  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1854 
from  France,  was  105,500,000.  From  her  Algerian  colonies, 
France  received  in  1853  1,123,630  kilogrammes  of  eggs, 
valued  at  rather  more  than  a  million  of  francs. 

Steamboats  and  railways  have  done  much  to  increase  and 
improve  the  trade  in  poultry  and  eggs,  in  butter  and  milk, 
as  well  as  in  carcass  meat  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  large  cities  and  dense  populations  in  Europe  and 
America,  situate  far  from  the  chief  seats  of  production  or 
fishing.  The  poultry  dealers  of  New  York  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  shores  of  the  great  American  lakes  within 
a  few  days  after  the  regular  trains  were  in  motion  on  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Poultry  and  eggs  were  swept  away  by  them 
at  an  advance  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  value, 
and  a  decided  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  rearing  of 
poultrj'  and  eggs. 

The  British  American  provinces  are  now  supplying  the 
United  States  towns  with  eggs,  which  are  imported,  duty 
free,  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Twelve  hundred  and 
sixtj'  dozen  eggs  from  Nova  Scotia  were  entered  very  re- 
cently at  the  Custom-house,  Boston,  in  one  day.  In  the 
season  of  J  852,  about  8,000  barrels  oi  eggs,  containing  84 
dozen  per  barrel,  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Montreal 
to  the  United  States,  and  sold  at  about  8d.  the  dozen. 

According  to  the  otFlcial  American  census  of  1840,  the 
value  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  States  was  returned  at 
nearly  £2,250,000  •,  it  is  now  probably  more  than  £5,000,000 
sterling.  The  value  of  the  poultry  kept  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  is  about  £600,000.  It  is  estimated,  from  satis- 
factorj'  returns,  that  the  city  of  New  York  expends  two 
million  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  eggs.  One  dealer  in  the 
eg?  trade  at  Philadelphia  sends  to  the  New  York  market 
daily  nearly  100  barrels  of  eggs.  There  are  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics for  the  other  large  American  cities  ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  such  towns  as  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  &c.,  the 
poultry  trade  may  be  counted  by  millions  ofdollars  for  each. 
The  American  Commissioner  of  Patents  estimated  the  value 
of  the  poultry  aud  their  products,  in  the  United  States,  in 
1848,  as  follows  : — 

Poultry    11,680,512  dollars. 

Eggs 5,431,-^00       „ 

Live  geese  feathers   1,000,000      „ 

18,112,012  dollars. 
=  £3,622,403. 


In  1855,  the  value  of  the  poultiy  alone  was  estimated  at 
£4,000,000.  The  amount  of  sales  of  eggs  in  and  around 
Quincy  Market,  the  principal  place  of  sale  in  Boston,  for 
1848,  was  1,129,735  dozen,  which,  at  9d.  the  dozen,  the 
average  price  then,  makes  the  amount  thus  paid  for  eggs 
£42,365  ;  while,  from  information  obtained  from  other  egg 
merchants  in  the  same  city,  the  total  sales  for  1848  amounted 
in  value  to  upwards  of  £200,000.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  eggs  at  three  of  the  Boston  hotels  was  more  than 
200  dozen  each  day,  for  the  year  1 848.  Although,  in  the 
United  States  animal  food  is  generally  the  principal  ali- 
ment, if  but  one-half  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  by  a 
resident  of  Paris  be  allowed  to  each  citizen  of  New  York, 
it  would  require  69  eggs  for  each  inhabitant,  or  fifty-one 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  eggs  annually  for  New  York, 
exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  and  other  suburban 
localities  of  the  Empire  State,  with  a  further  population  of 
200,000,  bringing  up  the  total  population  to  nearly  one  mil- 
lion souls. 

But  at  this  ratio  of  consumption,  what  quantity  of  eggs 
would  be  required  for  our  metropolitan  population  of 
2,500,000  in  London  .»  Nearly  173,000,000  eggs.  Proba- 
bly fully  this  amount  is  consumed  ;  and  at  one  halfpenny 
each  (a  very  moderate  price),  this  gives  a  money  value  of 
£360,416  for  London  alone.  Mr.  Poole's  estimate  of  the 
total  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  75,000  tons,  at 
say  22,400  eggs  to  the  ton,  would  give  1,680,000,000  eggs. 
His  value  of  £3,000,000  for  these  is  too  low.  They  cer- 
tainly may  be  taken  at  the  price  of  6d.  the  dozen- for  they 
are  never  obtainable  by  retail  lower— and  this  would  give  us 
an  aggregate  value  of  £3,500,000. 

I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  description  here  of  the  several 
varieties  of  poultry,  ranging  from  the  pert  little  Bantam  of 
one  pound  to  the  gigantic  Shanghai  of  a  dozen  or  more 
pounds,  ^dth  its  awkward  uncouth  form,  enormous  bones, 
and  comparatively  small  amount  of  flesh ;  nor  into  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  profits  derived  from  rearing  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  I  may  mention,  however,  as  a  fact  worth 
noticing,  that  in  Brittany  they  have  a  plan  of  salting  well- 
fatted  ducks,  and  when  the  flesh  has  been  about  a  fortnight 
in  a  tub  of  salt  with  bay  leaves  and  saltpetre,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  fine  red  coloui-,  the  bird  is  cut  into  four  quarters, 
larded  with  cloves,  and  put  into  a  pot  with  some  spice,  for 
future  use. 

A  Leicester  poultry-breeder  thus  suras  up  the  objections 
to  the  Cochin  Chinas,  which  were  recently  so  popular:— 

"They  are  neither  useful,  profitable,  nor  ornamental. 
Not  useful,  because  they  do  not  come  eariy  to  maturity  ;  and 
as  fat  chickens  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
Dorking,  which  are  sent  to  market  at  two  months  old:  when 
full-grovm,  though  capable  of  being  made  very  fat,  they  are 
inferior  in  delicacy  and  flavour  to  every  other  breed.  Not 
profitable,  because  they  will  neither  get  fat  nor  lay  a  larger 
number  of  eg!,'s  without  expensive  keeping,  for  thfy  are 
great  eaters,  and  have  no  idea  of  catering  for  themselves  ; 
when  allowed  their  liberty  and  a  good  range,  they  will  not 
avail  themselves  of  it,  but  will  remain  poking  about  home, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  coming  from  a  warmer 
climate.  Not  ornamental :  this  may  be  a  matter  of  taste ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  like  these  great  awkward  gawky 
birds,  with  a  crow  as  hoarse  and  discordant  as  a  raven's  cry, 
with  plumage  not  gaudy,  but  blotched  with  red  and  yellow." 
They  are  recommended  as  extraordinary  layers,  occasion- 
ally laying  two  a  day,  and  their  eggs  being  very  rich.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  will  not  do  this 
unless  very  highly  fed;  or,  in  other  words,  if  you  lay  out 
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eiglifeenpence  in  food,  they  will  produce  you  a  shilling's 
Worth  of  eggs. 

In  ^lalay,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries generally,  where  food  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  they 
thrive  well,  because  they  require  little  care.  Fed  on  rice 
they  will  fatten  to  an  inch  thick  on  the  breast.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on  Ti-ith  Singapore,  Penang,  and  other  loca- 
lities, where  poultry  are  often  supplied  at  30s.  to  40s.  the 
hundred ;  geese  at  2s.  each,  and  ducks  at  8d.  or  9d.  each. 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobhs,  who  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry  (as  well  as  pigs,  for  which  he  has  so 
high  a  reputation),  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  result  of 
his  experience: — 

"  He  had  tried  all  kinds,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  breed  of  fowls  so  fit  for  common  farm 
premises,  and  which  the  farmer  could  call  his  stock,  as  the 
Dorking.  He  believed  it  was  the  best  bird  to  place  in  the 
farmer's  hands  as  domestic  poultrJ^  No  doubt  the  Cochins 
had  certain  properties  ;  they  were  good  breeders,  and  pro- 
duced eggs  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year.  For  that 
purpose  they  were  good ;  but  when  they  came  to  consider 
the  great  amount  of  food  they  consumed,  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  their  flesh,  he  believed,  for  general  purposes,  they 
wou'd  not  equal  the  Dorkings.  There  were  other  breeds 
beneficial  for  certain  localities  and  certain  purposes.  He 
thought  the  Spanish  was  a  nice  bird  for  a  gentleman  in  a 
town  or  inn-yard,  as  it  required  warmth,  and  would  produce 
a  great  number  of  eggs.  It  grew  very  slowly,  but,  when 
it  came  to  maturity,  was  a  nice  bird  upon  the  table." 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  profitable  management 
of  poultry  is  due  attention  to  their  food,  housing,  and  clean- 
liness. I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  the  rearing  of  poultry, 
for  of  these  there  are  several  very  excellent  ones  extant. 
Besides  lime  or  pounded  oyster-shells,  sand,  or  ashes,  and 
k  copious  supply  of  water,  domestic  fowls  require  a  large 
amount  of  animal  food,  to  make  them  prolific  layers.  To 
this,  great  attention  is  paid  in  France.  Mons.  de  Sora,  a 
large  fowl  breeder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  re- 
ported to  buy  the  used-up  hacks  of  the  French  meti-opolis 
for  feeding  his  hens,  and  he  thus  obtains  eggs  every  day  in 
the  year.  This  is  no  great  recommendation  of  French  eggs, 
and  is  almost  as  revolting  to  the  delicate  stomach  as  a  musty 
or  addled  egg.  But  the  chemical  elaborations  of  nature 
are  so  manifold,  that  we  scarcely  know  what  have  been  the 
constituent  elemertts  of  much  of  the  food  we  consume  ;  and 
the  sausage  and  brawn  makers,  the  preserved-provision  ven- 
Soi's,  and  other  preparers  of  animal  food,  keep  us  pretty 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  special  character  of  their  com- 
modities. Indeed,  the  French  have  recently  been  trying  to 
force  horse-flesh  again  into  the  category  of  butcher-meat. 
M.  St.  Hilaire,  M.  Renault,  and  other  eminent  Frenchmen, 
assert  that  the  horse,  besides  his  ordinary  services  to  man, 
can  also  be  made  to  supply  cheap  and  nutritious  food ,  and 
even  old  worn-out  hacks  will,  they  say,  furnish  a  superior 
louillon,  a  good  and  very  eatable  ioidlte,  and  exquisite  roii, 
and  a  delectable  fillet.  Such  hardy  gourmands,  enraptured 
with  tough  horse-flesh,  will  ere  long  be  loath  to  admit  poul- 
try as  sharers  in  the  feast.  M.  de  Sora's  poultry-yards  fur- 
nish about  40,000  dozen  of  eggs  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  six 
dozen  for  4  francs,  yieldiiig  the  propiietor  a  very  handsome 
revenue.  He  employs  about  a  hundred  persons,  mostly 
females.  He  never  allows  a  hen  to  sit,  and  all  his  chickens 
are  hatched  by  steam.  The  eggs  are  arranged  upon  shelves 
and  covered  with  blankets,  and  each  morning  a  swarm  of 
chickens  are  taken  to  the  nursery. 

The  Chinese  have  vast  establishments  at  Shanghai  for 


the  hatching  of  poultry  by  artificial  heat.  The  process 
adopted  is  a  simple  butVfficacious  one,  and  the  heat  employed 
is  not  very  great,  as  the  thermometer  seldom  exceeds  93 
degrees.  At  the  principal  establishment,  the  proprietor  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sirr's  work)  affirms  that  he  frequently  hatches 
5,000  eggs  per  diem.  This  may  be  true  or  untrue  ;  all  we 
know  is,  that  great  quantities  of  eggs  are  thus  hatched. 
Neither  in  England  nor  America,  however,  have  artificial 
hatching-machines  been  found  to  succeed  practicallj'. 

Although  smaller  in  size,  and  not  equal  to  a  new-laid  egg, 
the  French  eggs  arrive  in  pretty  good  condition,and,  if  sold 
off  quickl3',  are  well  adapted  for  culinary  purposes.  Few, 
however,  are  wasted;  and  even  when  not  very  fresh,  they 
are  sold  for  frying  fish,  and  to  the  lower  class  of  confectioners 
for  pastry. 

There  is  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  testing  eggs.  Take 
them  into  a  room  moderately  dark,  and  hold  them  between 
the  eye  and  a  candle  or  lamp.  If  the  egg  be  good— that  is, 
if  the  albumen  is  still  unaffected— the  light  will  shine 
through  with  a  reddish  glow  ;  while,  if  affected,  it  will  be 
opaque  or  dark.  A  very  few  trials  will  show  any  one  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  this  method. 

In  Fulton  and  Washington  market.  New  York,  a  man 
may  be  seen  testing  eggs  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
He  has  a  tallow  candle  placed  under  a  counter  or  desk,  and 
taking  up  the  eggs  three  in  each  hand,  passes  them  rapidly 
before  the  candle,  and  deposits  them  in  another  box.  His 
practised  eye  quickl}'-  perceives  the  least  want  of  clearness 
in  the  eggs,  and  suspicious  ones  are  re-examined  and  thrown 
away  or  passed  into  a  "doubtful"  box.  The  process  is  so 
rapid,  that  eggs  are  inspected  perfectly'  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
200  per  minute,  or  as  fast  as  they  can  be  shifted  from  onfe 
box  to  another,  six  at  a  time. 

Salted  duck-eggs  are  an  article  in  great  demand  in  sotae 
parts  of  the  East,  chiefly  by  junks.  The  Malays  salt  them 
as  they  do  their  meat ;  but  the  Chinese  mix  a  red  unctuous 
earth  with  the  brine,  which  no  doubt  stojjs  the  pores  of  the 
shell  and  preserves  them  better.  They  are  put  into  this 
mixture  at  night,  and  taken  out  during  the  day  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  half -roasting  process  in  a  tro- 
pical climate. 

Pickled  eggs,  while  thej'  constitute  a  somewhat  novel  fea- 
ture in  the  catalogue  of  condiments,  are  at  the  same  time 
particularly  relishing.  When  eggs  are  plentiful,  farmers' 
wives  in  some  localities  take  four  to  six  dozen  of  such  as 
are  newly  laid,  and  boil  them  hard  ;  then  divesting  them  of 
the  shells,  they  place  them  in  large-mouthed  earthen  jars, 
and  pour  upon  them  scalded  vinegar,  well  seasoned  with 
whole  pepper,  all-spice,  ginger,  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic. 
When  the  pickle  is  cold,  the  jars  are  closed,  and  the  eggs 
are  fit  for  use  in  a  month  afterwards.  Eggs  thus  treated 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  farmhouse  epicures. 

An  article  called  condensed  egg  is  now  sold  in  the  shops. 
It  consists  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  fresh  uncooked  egg 
very  delicately  and  finely  granulated  by  patent  processes, 
after  the  watery  particles,  which  the  egg  naturally  contains, 
have  been  completely  exhausted  and  withdrawn,  without 
further  alteration  of  its  properties.  It  contains  all  the  nu- 
tritious properties  of  the  egg  in  its  natural  state,  and  must 
be  valuable  to  shipowners,  emigrants,  and  others.  One 
ounce  of  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  three  eggs. 

Eggs  form  an  item  of  consumption  in  some  manufactures. 
Much  of  the  softness  of  good  kid  leather  for  gloves  and 
shoes  is  said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.  One 
leather  factory  in  Bermondsey  uses  70,000  or  80,000  eggs  a 
year  for  this  purpose.  The  yolk  of  eggs  is  mixed  with  alum, 
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salt,  and  flour  in  a  barrel ;  and  the  skins,  in  one  process  of 
tbe  maniifocture,  are  aaitated  for  some  time  ■with  the  mixture- 
The  rggs  are  obtained  from  France  in  the  spring,  and  are 
kept  good  throughout  tlie  year  in  brine  water.  The  white 
of  eggs — which  is  pure  albumen — when  properly  dried,  en- 
ters into  commerce  for  several  purposes  in  the  arts,  &c.  It 
is  exported  in  this  drj'  and  horny  state  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  be  used  in  desiccating  cane-juice.  Itis  also  employed  as 
a  glaze,  or  species  of  varnish,  bj'  bookbinders,  confectioners, 
&C.,  and  as  a  clarifier  for  wines  and  syrups.  It  is  used  in 
photography,  and  b}-  print  manufacturers  at  Manchester 
and  other  districts.  Latterlj-,  however,  a  cheaper  substi- 
tute has  been  found  for  albumen  in  the  textile  factories  for 
the  pigment  work  of  the  calico  printer.  The  colours  ai-c 
required  to  be  laid  on  the  face  of  the  goods  in  an  insoluble 
condition,  so  as  to  give  a  full  brilliant  appearance.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Pattison  of  Glasgow  found  a  more  economical 
Bubstitute  in  milk,  which  is  largely  bought  up  from  the  far- 
mers, and  used  as  a  veliicle  for  cifecting  this  process  of  de- 
coration. This  insoluble  matter,  which  the  patentee 
terms  lactarine,  is  obtained  from  butter-milk,  at  a  price  far 
below  that  of  egg  albumen.  The  late  Professor  Johnston, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life, 
gives  us  a  clear  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  egg. 
Hence  we  learn  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shell  is 
one-tenth  of  its  weight,  the  white  six-tenths,  and  the  yolk 
three-tenths.  In  drying  for  albumen  the  egg  will  lose  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  by  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles. In  the  dried  state  the  albumen  is  in  the  proportion 
of  55  per  cent ;  the  fat,  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  ash,  when 
burnt,  5  per  cent. 

In  our  consideration  of  pouUry  profits  we  must  not  omit 
feathers.  White  and  gray  goose  feathers  have  long  been 
used  as  a  soft  and  elastic  matei-ial  for  filling  beds,  cushions, 
and  piUows.  Poultry  feathers,  from  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
fowls,  although  less  valuable,  have  their  commercial  use.  It 
is  to  be  regi'etted,  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  feather  beds 
are  not  oftener  ventilated  or  the  feathers  dried.  The  value 
of  the  foreign  feathers  we  import  has  risen  from  £4,237  in 
1847,  to  nearly  £33,000  in  1854.  The  feathers  of  poultry 
for  beds,  imported  in  1854,  amounted  to  273  tons,  valued, 
at  the  average  price  of  £7  per  cwt.,  at  £32,846. 

The  countries  fi-om  whence  'vve  receive  our  supplies  of 
feathers  are  as  follows  : — 

1853.  1854. 

Cwfs.  Cwts. 

Russia   3,306  241 

Prussia —  984 

Hanse  Towns   3,636  1,549 

Holland 689  1,203 

France    545  1,215 

Other  parts   400  272 

8,576  5,464 

These  feathers  have  been  for  many  years  imported  duty 
free. 

We  also  imported,  in  1854,  upwards  of  12  millions  anda- 
half  of  goose  and  swan  quills,  valued  at  £10,282  ;  the  goose 
quills  being  worth  15s.  to  £2  the  thousand,  and  the  swan 
quills  £3  to  £5  the  thousand. 

Large  quantities  of  feathers  are  brought  down  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  interior  farms. 
Sometimes  these  amount  to  3,500  bags  in  the  year,  as  in 
1850.  In  the  last  two  years  only  about  half  this  quantitj' 
was  received.  The  1,377  bags  of  feathers  in  18.55  were 
valued  at  £10  the  bag,  making  £13,770  for  feathers.  In 
countries  where  much  poultry  is  reared — for  instance,  geese 


in  Alsace— the  quills  are  employed  as  manure.  On  one 
Magdeburg  acre  of  land,  nine  to  ten  sacks,  of  about  5001bs. 
eacli,  are  used.  Feathers  contain  the  same  substance  as 
horn,  and  consequently  possess  tbe  same  powerful  fertilising 
qualities.  In  this  country  neither  feathers  nor  fowl's  dung 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  taken  into  much 
consideration  as  manure. 

Averaging  the  value  of  the  eggs,  poultry,  and  feathers, 
<$c.  we  receive  from  foreign  countries,  it  is  equal  to  nearly 
£400,000  per  annum  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  all  these, 
by  proper  attention,  should  not  be  produced  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  figures  and  calculations  I  have  given  maybe  taken  as 
approximating  closely  to  the  truth,  and  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  there  is  an  extensive  field  open  for  industry  and 
application  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  poultry- 
breeding.  That  this  department  of  rural  economy  is  capable 
of  extension  far  beyond  its  presentlimit,  and  may  be  exerted 
to  a  wide  and  profitable  range,  increasing  wealth  without 
any  appreciable  increase  of  cost,  is  self-evident;  and  whe- 
ther conducted  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  the  profits  are 
considerable,  and  the  risk  and  trouble  comparatively  small. 


THE  LORD  OF  REAPERS.* 

The  "  lord"  of  the  reapers  goes  forth  in  the  morn 
With  bright  and  keen  sickle  to  cut  down  the  corn  ; 
.'^o  stalwart,  so  ruddy,  so  noble  is  he ; 
He's  a  true-born  Briton  if  ever  there  be. 

The  "  lord"  of  the  reapers  is  up  with  the  sun ; 
Old  Sol,  too,  goes  down  ere  his  day's  work  is  done  ; 
He  works  and  he  whistles,  or  sings  in  high  glee, 
For  none  is  more  care-free  or  happy  than  he. 

The  "  lord"  of  the  reapers,  he  leads  on  his  men  ; 
With  his  fine  mellow  voice  he  so  cheers  them  again ; 
With  thew  and  with  sinew  so  workish  they  go. 
And  acre  by  acre  the  gold  grain  lay  low. 

The  "lord"  and  his  men  love  October  good  ale  ; 
With  brown  bread  and  fat  bacon  at  noon  they  regale ; 
The  laugh  and  the  jest  and  the  drink  all  go  round; 
Search  all  the  world  o'er,  none  so  merry  are  found. 

Then  the  "  queen"  of  the  "  binders,"  aye,  look  in  her  face, 
Though  nutbrown  and  sunburnt,  what  beauty  we  trace ! 
God  bless  her  bright  eyes  and  her  innocent  smile  ; 
All  the  saints  in  creation  she'd  surely  beguile. 

Hist!  the  "lord"  and  the  "lady"  have  three  times  been 

asked : 
Next  Sunday  the  "  parson"  will  bind  them  quite  fast. 
May  God  give  his  blessings  of  plenty  and  health, 
To  rear  up  good  children— far  better  than  wealth. 

May  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  honesty  grow, 
And  in  good  time  assist  the  gold  gi-ain  to  lay  low  ; 
In  unity  thrive,  fondly  loving  each  other, 
Their  thoughts  always  bent  to  please  father  and  mother. 

When  "  my  lord"  and  "  my  lady"  in  old  age  will  be  grey ; 
When  home  to  God's  acre  they  calm  glide  away  ; 
Though  their  bodies  repose  'neath  the  village  green  sod. 
May  their  souls  live  for  ever  in  the  homestead  of  God. 


»  The  head  reaper  is  in  some  districls  called  "  captain"  or 
"  lord  :"  I  choose  the  latter  designation.  There  U  generally  some 
village  maiden  selected  as  "  queen"  or  "lady."  The  binders,  I 
must  inform  the  uninitiated,  are  they  who  tie  the  com  into 
sheaves.  Old  usages  like  tlie  above  are  fast  flying  out.  When 
the  writer,  now  76  years  of  age,  was  a  "bird  starver,"  many  old 
customs  were  extant. 

I  I  2 
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THE    BARLEY    TRADE. 


Sir, — The  present  state  of  the  corn  market,  in  re- 
spect to  the  price  of  barley,  is  exciting  the  surprise  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  crop,  both  in  respect  to  the  breadth  sown,  the  pro- 
duce per  acre,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  it  from  the 
unfavourable  weather  both  before  and  after  it  was  cut. 
It  is  true  that  the  average  price  of  barley  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  wheat,  and  that  the  present  average 
fully  comes  up  to  that  standard,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  your  journal  of  this  week.  But  this  is  an 
exceptional  year,  in  which  the  supposed  proportions  of 
production  between  wheat  and  barley  have  not  been 
maintained,  a  large  breadth  of  land  which  ought  to  have 
been  sown  with  the  latter  having  been  appropriated  to 
the  former  grain.  This  has  been  the  case  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  almost  every  district,  as  is 
proved  by  the  official  returns  for  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  by  the  private  information  received  by 
yourself  and  others  from  all  parts  of  England,  as  given 
in  a  schedule,  in  your  journal  of  last  month.  To  the 
consideration  of  the  crop,  therefore,  and  of  the  probable 
future  state  of  the  trade,  I  now  beg  the  attention  of  your 
readers. 

Let  me.  however,  first  state  what,  in  fact,  is  well 
known  to  the  trade — that,  previous  to  the  late  harvest, 
the  stock  of  barley  was  completely  exhausted  ;  so  much 
BO,  indeed,  that,  although  the  malting  season  was  not 
in,  the  price  of  barley  was  kept  up.  This  was  caused 
by  the  large  demand  that  sprang  up  in  France  for  that 
grain,  for  distilling  purposes,  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  failure  of  the  grape-crop,  which  caused  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  produce  of  brandy.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  consumption  of  barley  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  for  feeding  cattle,  which  cleared  out  the  stocks 
of  inferior  barley.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  com- 
mence at  once  upon  the  new  crop,  for  all  purposes  for 
which  that  grain  is  used. 

In  looking  over  the  official  statistics  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  I  find  that  the  decrease  in  breadth  of  land  sown 
with  barley  last  spring  was,  in  the  former  case,  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  amounting  to 
20,479  acres  ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the  deficiency  was  one- 
fourth,  or  49,438  acres.     In  England,  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  official  statistics  to  refer  to,  and  we  must  there- 
fore make  the  best  estimate  our  private  materials  afford 
us.     From  your  schedule  just  referred  to,  and  from  the 
information  I  have  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  from  a  pretty  extensive  personal  ob- 
servation chiefly  in  the  barley  counties,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  at  least  one-sixth  less  barley 
sown  last  spring   than  the  usual  average,   taking  the 
United  Kingdom  throughout.    Now,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  average  breadth  of  land   sown  with  barley  is 
equal  to  one-half  that  sown  with  wheat ;  and  taking  the 
latter   at   4,500,000  acres,   we   shall   have  an  average 
quantity  of  2,250,000  acres  of  barley,  the  decrease  on 


which  last  season,  being  one-sixth,  amounts  to  375,000 
acres. 

With  respect  to  the  late  crop,  I  believe  that  on  the 
light  lands  it  was  a  full  average  one;  but  that  on  the 
heavy  lands  it  was  very  deficient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  On  such  soils  the  bailey  was  generally  laid, 
which  greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  grain  if  it  occurs, 
as  it  did  the  last  season,  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth. 
Taking  therefore  the  average  produce  of  barley  at  five 
quarters  per  acre,  and  allowing  one-tenth  as  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  general  crop,  we  come  to  the  following 
results : — 


Average  breadth  of  barley 
Decrease  last  season  one-sixth 


2,250.000  acres. 
375,000    „ 


Breadth  sown 1,875,000    „ 

Multiply  by  produce  per  acre        . .  4^  qrs. 

7,500,000 
937,500 


Total  produce    ..      ..     8,437,500  qrs. 
and  the  produce-account  stands  as  follows  :— 

} 


The  average  breadth  of  2,250,000  acres,  at  5  qrs. 
per  acre      

Deduct  for  deficiency  in  breadth 

one-sixth,  or  375,000  acres, 

at  5  qrs.  per  acre 
Ditto    for    deficiency    in    yield  \ 


Qrs. 
11,250,000 


1,875,000 
937,500- 


-2,812,500 


1,875,000  acres,  at  ^qr.  per  acre 

Total  produce      . .  8,437,500 

With  respect  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  late 
crop,  1  reckon  there  is  but  one  opinion  respecting  it, 
namely,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  will  be  found 
fit  for  malting.  Not  only  was  great  injury  sustained 
by  being  lodged  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth,  by 
which  the  sample  would  necessarily  be  rendered  thin 
and  light,  but  the  wet  weather  during  the  harvest  caused 
still  greater  damage  by  sprouting,  both  of  that  which 
was  cut  and  what  was  uncut  but  laid.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  the  case  that  few  samples  will  be  found 
that  have  not  sprouted  barley  amongst  them.  I  there- 
fore consider  that  the  proportion  of  good  malting 
barley  will  prove  smaller  this  season  than  has  been  pro- 
duced for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
usual  proportion  in  price  between  wheat  and  barley  can 
be  maintained  after  the  malting  season  has  fairly  set  in, 
and  the  demand  come  on.  I  am  aware  that  the  money 
market  will  have  great  influence  on  the  corn  trade 
generally,  and  that  the  extreme  tightness  in  Lombard- 
street  will  check  speculation,  and  confine  purchases 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  buyer.  But  I  also  know 
that  demand  and  supply  are  paramount  to  all  other 
agencies  in  the  regulation  of  prices  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  latter,  in  the  barley  trade,  as  I 
confidently  expect  there  will  be,  the  stringent  state  of 
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the  money  market  will  not  prevent  an  advance ;  nor 
will  the  price  be  regulated  or  controlled,  as  in  ordinary 
years,  by  that  of  wheat. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  estimate  I  have  here  given 
of  the  barley  crop  is  hypothetical,  there  being  absolutely 
no  data  to  guide  us  as  to  the  actual  breadth  of  land 
sown  with  either  barley  or  wheat  in  England.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  proportion  of  the  deficiency  in  the  breadth 
of  land  sown  last  season,  I  am  less  at  a  loss,  the 
statistics  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  a  guide,  to  a 
certain  extent,  corroborated  by  the  private  accounts 
from  the  several  districts  of  the  country.  I  believe 
that  I  have  under  rather  than  over  stated  that  propor- 
tion, and  that  in  many  districts  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  turnip  land  was  sown  with  barley.  This, 
however,  would  be  disputed  by  many  persons ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  set  the  deficiency  down  at  one-sixth,  as 
being  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  yet  heard  spoken  of. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  foreign  barley,  I 


apprehend  it  will  not  go  far  in  supplying  the  deficiency 
in  the  home  crop  of  malting  qualities.  During  the  nine 
months  up  to  the  30th  September,  the  quantity  of 
barley  imported  amounted  to  354,563  qrs.,  of  which  I 
believe  very  little  remains  on  hand  beyond  the  recent 
importations.  We  shall,  doubtless,  have  a  good  deal 
from  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the  English  maltsters  will 
be  probably  compelled  to  use  some  of  this,  which  in 
ordinary  years  they  would  not  look  at.  But,  if  the 
demand  for  malt  for  the  colonies  continue  as  good  as 
it  was  last  season,  the  imports  will  go  but  a  little  way 
in  supplying  that  demand.  I  have  made  no  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  malting  barley  damaged  by  the  rain 
during  harvest,  and  rendered  unfit  for  that  purpose, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  making  even  a  guess  at  it. 
It  is,  however,  stated  on  all  hands  to  be  considerable, 
and  must  soon  tell  powerfully  upon  the  supply  for  the 
maltster.  Yours  truly, 

London,  Oct.  29.  S.  C. 


USEFUL  HINTS  UPON  HARVESTING  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  period  having  again  returned  for  harvesting  the 
various  root  crops,  a  few  hints  or  suggestions  may  be  of 
use  to  some  of  our  young  farmers. 

Potatoes. — As  this  crop  will  for  the  most  part  be 
harvested  before  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  I  shall 
say  but  little  upon  it.  1  regret  to  find  that  the  old 
mysterious  disease  prevails  almost  universally,  and  in 
some  districts  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  diseased  part  of 
the  crop  should  by  no  means  be  graved  with  the  good 
parts,  nor  should  any  dirt  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
bad  ones  should  be  separated  from  the  good  ones  as  they 
are  taken  up  ;  these  should  also  be  riddled,  and  any  bad 
ones  still  remaining  taken  out.  The  riddling  will  make 
them  clean,  and  free  them  from  adhering  soil,  which 
will  leave  them  in  a  proper  state  for  the  final  covering. 
This  should  be  done  immediately,  and  it  may  now  with 
safety  be  sufficiently  thick  to  secure  them  from  all  hazard 
from  frosts,  and  they  may  be  left  without  ventilation. 

Mangel  Wurzel. — Every  judicious  farmer  is  now 
engaged  in  taking  up  his  mangel  wurzel  crop.  The 
season  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  this  laborious 
business,  and  the  crop  is  a  very  large  one.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  following  suggestions  for  securing  this  crop 
has  many  advantages,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting  when  the  under-leaves 
generally  are  turning  yellow.  The  tops,  if  not  fed  off, 
should  all  be  twisted  off,  not  cut.  The  day  previous  to 
carting,  just  so  many  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  next 
day's  carting  should  be  twisted  off.  This  is  done 
by  the  person  taking  hold  of  the  tops  immediately 
above  the  root,  and  pressing  them  downwards, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  sudden  twist  :  they 
are  thus  easily  snapped  off.  A  quantity  of  watery 
juice  exudes  from  the  stumps,  which  will  generally 
cease  in  a  few  hours :  they  will  then  be  in  their  best 
condition  for  harvesting.  It  is  decidedly  wrong  to  cut 
the  tops  off :  it  will  cause  fermentation  in  the  grave. 


and  many  will  rot.  It  is  improper  to  cart  them  imme- 
diately after  stripping  off  the  tops,  but  it  is  often  done 
without  great  loss.  It  is  best,  however,  to  allow  time 
for  the  running  juices  to  dry  up.  The  tops  should  be 
carted,  as  quickly  as  convenient,  to  the  breeding  ewes  or 
other  store  stock.  If  the  soil  is  sufficiently  loose  to 
permit  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  without  cutting  the  tap- 
root, it  is  by  far  the  most  preferable  mode  to  draw  them 
up  by  band — no  fork,  no  pick,  must  be  used.  The  root 
ought  to  go  to  the  grave  uninjured  ;  if  so,  no  fermenta- 
tion, or  but  very  little,  will  take  place ;  and  should  the 
farmer  succeed  in  securing  them  so  safely  by  covering 
that  no  frost  can  penetrate  into  the  grave,  he  may  san- 
guinely  anticipate  a  well-preserved  crop  of  excellent 
quality.  I  prefer  a  grave  eight  or  nine  feet  bottom, 
slanting  up  to  nothing  at  five  feet  in  height.  The  roots 
if  properly  packed  will  shoot  off  the  rain;  but  it  is 
always  right  to  thatch  the  day's  work  down  every  night. 
I  have  plenty  of  soil  wherewith  to  cover  them,  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  that  respect.  The  graves  are  left  two  or 
three  weeks  under  this  thin  covering  of  thatch  only,  in 
order  to  let  out  any  fermenting  tendency  :  they  are  then 
covered  with  earth  about  fifteen  inches  thick  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  top,  which  is  left  open  till  threatening  frosts 
give  indication  that  they  will  be  no  longer  safe.  They 
then  are  fully  covered  thickly  down.  In  districts  having 
stony  subsoils  near  the  surface,  root-houses  are 
requisite,  or  a  covering  of  stubble  two  or  three  feet 
thick  and  well-trodden  down  will  do  very  well.  It  is 
certain  loss  to  grave  this  crop  in  a  frozen  state,  or  im- 
mediately after  thawing :  they  must  have  time  for  the 
root  to  recover  its  healthy  state  again.  As  the  warmth 
of  spring  puts  in,  a  portion  of  the  covering  must  be 
taken  off :  the  roots  commence  growing  in  the  grave — 
this  causes  fermentation,  unless  air  is  let  in ;  and  often 
before  notice  is  taken  the  grave  is  seriously  damaged. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Swedish  Turnips. — The  same  process  of  harvesting 
the  Swedish  turnip  crop  should  be  adopted  as  for  man- 
gel wurzel.  It  is  much  more  liable  to  fermentation  in 
the  grave,  and  therefore  greater  care  should  be  used 
throughout  every  stage  of  its  management.  The  great 
cause  of  fermentation  is  the  cuts,  stabs,  and  bruises 
sustained  by  the  roots  in  the  course  of  carting  and  get- 
ting up.  They  cannot  be  readily  pulled  up  by  hand ; 
therefore  the  pick  or  the  ploughshare  is  resorted  to,  to 
loosen  their  hold — either  will  cut  the  tap-roots,  and 
thus  cause  exudation,  and  from  thence  fermentation. 
The  slightest  fermentation  is  very  injurious,  as  it  takes 
away  much  of  the  fattening  property  of  the  turnip.  The 
larger  the  grave,  the  more  danger  from  this  cause.  I 
prefer  making  a  series  of  small  graves  all  over  the  field. 
This  is  done  by  simply  throwing  the  turnips  in  from  the 
surrounding  rows,  rounding  them  up,  and  covering 
them  with  soil.  This  is  very  convenient  for  cutting 
for  stock,  and  gives  every  part  of  the  field  equal 
benefit  from  the  deposit  of  manure  during  the  feeding- 
oflF. 

Common  Turnips. — These  may  be  carted  up,  but 
only  for  immediate  use  ;  they  will  not  profitably  bear  a 
heavy  covering.  A  good  thatching  with  straw  or  stub- 
ble is  desirable  to  keep  them  dry,  and  prevent  exposure 
to  weather. 

Carrot  Crop. — The  harvesting  of  the  carrot  crop  is 
a  tedious  process ;  all  have  to  be  dug  up,  topped,  and 
then  carried  to  the  grave.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  or  prick  them  in  digging,  or  to  bruise 
them  in  carting ;  great  loss  is  often  sustained  from 
inattention  to  these  particulars.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
crop,  if  well  got,  and  properly  secured.  It  should 
meet  with  much  greater  nicety  in  the  management  than 


any  other  root-crop.  It  is  not  very  liable  to  fermenta- 
tion in  grave  ;  but  the  smallest  bruise  will  cause  partial 
rotting.  Every  care  should  be  taken  in  the  graving. 
The  graves  should  remain  some  time  under  a  thin  coat 
of  thatch,  prior  to  their  final  covering,  as  named  for 
mangel,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  same  care  will  be  required 
in  the  spring. 

We  have  so  frequently  called  attention  to  suggestions 
similar  to  these,  that  we  deem  an  apology  due  to  our 
general  readers  for  again  recurring  to  them.  These 
crops,  however,  are  becoming  so  important  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  that  they  well-nigh  claim  equal  care  and 
attention  with  the  corn  harvest.  The  immense  quanti- 
ties produced  in  the  district  from  which  we  write  causes 
great  interest  in  harvesting  them.  The  advanced  sea" 
son,  and  the  fear  of  being  caught  by  early  frosts,  lead 
every  grower  to  make  great  efforts  to  secure  them. 
Hence,  labour  at  this  season  is  generally  very  scarce  and 
dear.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  unusually  so :  good 
farm-labourers  at  some  employments  are  receiving  from 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day.  The  general  average  is  about 
2s.  6d.  per  day.  We  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  introduction  of  steam  cultivation.  In  this  district 
it  is  much  required.  All  the  thrashing  is  effected  by 
steam-power ;  and  although  it  has  set  at  liberty  very 
many  horses  for  general  farm  purposes,  still  tlie  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  ever.  Talk  of  improvements  in 
farming  1  Only  contrive  the  means  for  successful  culti- 
vation in  the  autumn  ;  and  far  more  culture  will  be 
achieved  at  this  season  than  has  of  late  years  been  done, 
although  it  is  ail-but  universal.  Quite  as  much  labour 
and  management  is  bestowed  upon  the  land  now,  as  can 
be  spared  to  apply  to  it.  Steam  culture  is  just  now  the 
great  desideratum  in  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL    INNOVATIONS. 
GRAIN  DRYING   IN  THE  BULK. 


"  Last  week,"  says  the  Lincoln  Mercury,  "a  farmer 
at  Ryehall  was  seen  carrying  wheat  from  his  field  to 
his  dwelling,  carrying  a  sheaf  under  each  aim.  The 
circumstance  was  observed  by  a  neighbour,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farm-house,  where  he  saw  a  large  fire, 
and  the  farmer's  wife  engaged  in  drying  the  sheaves 
before  it.  We  are  informed  that  corn,  the  produce  of 
three  acres  of  land,  was  dried  in  this  novel  manner." 
So  much  for  the  march  of  improvement !  Valuable  as 
no  doubt  the  farmer  would  find  the  principle,  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  practice  must  strike  us  for  its  inno- 
cent simplicity — it  carries  us  far  back  into  remote  times, 
ages  beyond  machinery.  But  the  farmer,  nevertheless, 
has  got  hold  of  a  right  thing,  and  its  value  may  yet 
show  him  the  right  way  to  do  it.  Slow  and  tedious  as 
the  process  would  be,  it  was  infinitely  better  than 
watching  the  sheaves  in  the  field  soaking  in  the  rain. 
There  was  wisdom  in  the  one,  folly  only  in  the  other 
mode  of  proceeding. 

Take  the  method  above  described,  and  that  which  we 


have  noticed  as  the  invention  of  Mr.  Saunders,  and  you 
have  got  pretty  nearly  the  two  extremes  of  the  system 
— in  its  first  dawn,  and  in  its  more  matured  perfection. 
It  may  serve  some  useful  purpose  to  give  further  details 
of  Mr.  Saunders'  invention,  and  first  as  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  drying  process  is  carried  on.  "  I  form," 
says  the  patentee,  "  a  rectangular  chamber  of  wood  or 
other  material,  having  a  floor  perforated  all  over  with 
numerous  holes,  and  below  this  floor,  either  by  flues, 
steam  or  hot-water  pipes,  or  otherwise,  I  cause  the  air 
to  be  heated  to  about  100°  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit, 
taking  care  that  free  ingress  of  air  is  insured  below  the 
floor;  or  I  heat  the  air  by  forcing  it  by  suitable  blowing 
apparatus  through  heated  pipes,  or  against  other  suit- 
able heated  surfaces,  into  the  space  below  the  floor,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
warmed  air  below  the  floor,  which  will  be  divided  by 
the  perforated  floor,  and  be  distributed  evenly  in  the 
chamber  above.  The  size  of  the  chamber  may  be  va- 
ried ;  but  a  convenient  size  is  six  feet  from  side  to  side, 
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10  feet  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  12  feet  high.  *  * 
The  sides,  back,  and  front  of  the  chamber  are  closed  in 
all  parts,  except  where  the  grain  or  other  crop  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  chamber,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber  has  a  flue  or  passage  opening  into  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  it  is  preferred,  in  order  to  ensure  a  constant 
ventilation  and  passage  away  of  the  air  and  moisture, 
to  have  a  fan  or  other  exhausting  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  be 
enabled,  when  the  outer  atmosphere  is  heavy,  or  the 
moisture  and  air  do  not  pass  away  freely  from  the 
chamber,  to  aid  the  ventilation  upward  by  such  a 
means.'' 

It  is  obvious  that  by  the  mechanism  we  have  thus 
described,  a  wide  range  of  control  over  the  drying  ma- 
terial is  obtained.  No  longer,  as  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment we  described,  is  it  lying  on  racks  unequally 
distributed ;  but  we  have  it  now  in  the  position  best 
calculated  to  dry  it  quickly  and  completely.  We  can 
also  pass  it  through  in  thin  layers,  exposing  as  much  of 
its  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  heated  air  ; 
and  by  quickening  or  making  slower  the  speed  of  the 
rollers,  we  can  keep  it  under  this  influence  as  long  or 
short  a  period  as  desirable. 

In  the  newspaper  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted,  we 
notice  that  the  labour  of  bringing  the  corn  from  the 
field  to  the  "  fire-side"  was  performed  in  the  most  pri- 
mitive of  all  methods ;  doubtless  the  happy  thought  of 
bringing  it  to  the  fire  at  all  was  a  sudden  one,  and  the 
emergency  admitted  of  no  attempts  at  a  better  or 
speedier  method.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  same  excuse  does  not  hold,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  mechanism  should  not  be  had  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess of  removal  of  the  corn  from  the  field,  and  through 
its  various  stages  of  after-processes.  We  have  often 
wondered  at  the  prudence  and  forethought  which 
could  abridge  the  labour  of  cultural  processes,  and 
lessen  the  toil  of  human  labour,  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanism  of  various  kinds,  ard  yet  be  satisfied 
with  the  tardy  modes  in  use,  of  filling  the  harvest  cart 
and  building  the  stack,  and  this  at  a  time  when  delays 
are  doubly  dangerous.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
find  that  the  attention  of  practical  men  is  being 
attracted  to  this  hitherto  neglected  department.  One 
evidence  of  this  is  in  the  very  ingenious  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr.  James  Hayes,  of  Elton,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  and  described  in  his  patent  of  the  3rd 
of  June,  1853  (No.  1 ,369).  "  The  object  of  the  inven- 
tion," says  the  patentee,  "  is  by  the  employment  or 
application  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  diminish  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  the  manual  labour  heretofore 
required  for  stacking  agricultural  produce."  The 
machinery  by  which  this  is  eff'ected  "  consists  principally 
of  an  endless  chain  or  band  of  any  convenient  length, 
and  to  which  are  affixed,  at  suitable  distances,  prongs, 
teeth,  or  tines,  on  which  the  straw  or  other  agricultural 
produce  is  laid  by  the  attendants.  This  endless  band 
or  chain  is  adapted  to  a  moveable  frame,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  centre  or  fulcrum  below,  and  is  supported 
from  behind  by  a  toothed  rack ;  so  that  by  means  of  a 
pinion,  or  other  suitable  gearing,  the  moveable  frame  and 


endless  band  may  be  raised  to  any  required  altitude  by 
altering  the  angle.  Rotary  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  endless  band  by  means  of  suitable  gearing,  which 
may  be  actuated  either  by  hand  labour  or  steam  power. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  mounted  on  wheels,  for  the 
convenience  of  removal  from  place  to  place."  As  the 
succeeding  layers  of  corn  increase  in  height,  either  on 
the  waggon  or  the  stack  in  which  they  are  piled,  the 
height  of  the  upper  or  delivering  end  of  the  endless  band 
will  have  to  be  correspondingly  altered.  This  is  effected 
by  raising  the  frame  to  which  it  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  quadranta)  rack." 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  may  be  extended  to 
mechanism  for  moving  corn  horizontally  from  point  to 
point  of  a  field,  as  to  a  portable  thrashing  machine, 
or  a  drying  chamber,  the  prime  mover  used  for  these 
might  easily  be  arranged  to  give  motion  to  the  endless 
band  of  cloth  or  chain  on  which  the  corn  was  placed. 
From  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  few  hands 
which  its  use  would  entail,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  simple  mechanism  required  would  soon  repay  the 
cost  of  its  construction. 

Having  thus  thrown  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  plan  of 
drying  grain  by  artificial  heat  in  chambers  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  method 
by  which  it  can  be  dried  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
influences.  From  many  of  the  points  connected  with 
drying  being  applicable  to  both  plans,  our  remarks  on 
this  will  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  protection  from  rain  must 
form  an  essential  part  of  any  plan.  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  power  of  the  sun  and  the  wind,  in  drying  hay  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field  ;  b'xt  we  have  also  an  instance 
of  its  uncertainty  and  cause  of  loss  in  rainy  weather. 
This  contingency  must  be  guarded  against.  To  allow 
of  the  air  circulating  freely  amongst  the  corn,  we  must 
raise  it  from  the  ground ;  and  to  expose  as  much  of  its 
surface  to  the  drying  influences  as  possible,  it  must  be 
opened  out  in  thin  layers.  These  three  desiderata  may 
be  obtained  by  some  such  arrangement  of  open  sheds  as 
we  notice  in  the  bricklayer's  or  potter's  field,  or  the 
tanner's  yard,  or  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  open  and 
horizontal  frames  as  used  by  glue-makers  for  drying 
their  glue. 

The  application  of  the  centrifugal  drying  machine,  or 
"  hydro-extractor,"  to  the  drying  of  corn  has  been 
recently  suggested.  This  machine,  which  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Seyrig  many  years  since,  is  now  largely  used  in 
various  branches  of  our  manufactures  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Its  principle  is  very  simple.  A.  circular  re- 
ceptacle with  perforated  periphery  is  made  to  revolve 
vertically,  at  an  amazing  speed,  within  an  outer 
case.  The  goods  to  be  dried  (as  calico,  &c.)  are  en- 
closed in  the  interior  vessel,  and  the  machine  put 
in  rapid  motion — some  two  or  three  thousand  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  centrifugal  force  gene- 
rated has  the  tendency  to  scatter  the  material  out 
of  the  case;  but  this  being  prevented,  it  is  forced 
in  close  contact  with  the  perforated  tides,  and  the 
moiion  being  continued,  the  moisture  is  rapidly  with- 
drawn through  the  perforations,  and  lodged  in  the  space 
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between  the  inner  and  outer  cases.  The  rotation  of  a 
very  few  minutes  suffices  to  withdraw  a  large  amount 
of  moisture.  In  this  machine  we  have  obviously  a 
power  of  a  wide  range  for  withdrawing  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  moisture  in  corn.  How  far,  however,  it  is 
capable  of  drying  to  the  full  extent  necessary  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  capable  of 
thoroughly  and  completely  drying,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  injuring  the  grain.  For  grain  very  much  wetted  it  is 
doubtless  well  adapted  ;  for  by  it  all  superabundant 
moisture  will  be  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the  thorough 
drying  may  be  effected  by  afterwards  passing  the  grain 
through  the  artificially-heated  chamber  in  the  way  we 
have  already  described.  It  would  thus  relieve  the 
drying  chamber  of  the  heaviest  portion  of  its  duties, 
and  leave  it  merely  that  of  finishing  the  process  ;  for 
we  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  use  of  the  "hydro- 
extractor"  a  larger  quantity  of  superabundant  moisture 
can  be  got  rid  of  in  a  less  space  of  time  and  at  a  less 
cost  than  could  be  done  by  the  "  drying  chamber." 
Experiment,  however,  can  only  decide  whether  it  can 
remove  all  damp,  and  give  that  degree  of  desiccation 
necessary.  We  have  seen  its  operation  in  calico,  and 
marvellous  as  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dripping 
material  was  rendered  free  from  all  apparent  moisture, 
it  still  retained  a  degree  of  damp  which  would  have 
been  highly  prejudicial  to  corn.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  incapable  of  thoroughly  drying  :  it  is  pos- 
sible that  such  a  thorough  drying  of  the  calico  was  not 
required — not  that  it  could  not  have  been  effected. 
Only  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  often 
to  deal  with  corn  from  which  the  water  runs  or  drips 
off,  and  that  a  degree  of  damp  which  would  give  no  ex- 
ternal sign  of  its  presence  would  still  be  very  prejudicial 
to  its  quality.  Corn  must  not  only  be  surface  but  in- 
ternally dry.  How  far  this  can  be  effected  without  the 
use  of  artificial  (or  sun)  heat  remains  to  be  tested.  A 
modification  of  the  hydro-extractor  for  the  purposes  of 
corn-drying  would  be  easily  bi'ought  out— the  principles 
of  drying  being  duly  considered.     A  thin  layer  of  the 


grain  as  brought  from  the  field,  placed  in  contact  with 
the  periphery  of  the  perforated  case,  would  be  deprived 
of  its  moisture  much  quicker  than  if  the  grain  were 
placed  in  bulk  completely  filling  the  receptacle  from  its 
centre  to  circumference.  For  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  moisture  from  the  grain  in  the  centre  would  have  to 
travel  through  all  that  portion  lying  between  it  and  the 
sides  of  the  case.  Again,  the  drying  action  would 
decrease  as  the  material  approached  the  centre  of  revo- 
lution. These  considerations  would  seemingly  point  to 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  perforated  case  would  have 
an  interior  one,  giving  a  concentric  compartment  vary- 
ing in  depth  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  mate- 
rial— to  be  decided  by  experiment— in  which  the  grain 
would  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  ears 
upwards.  A  ring  of  grain  would  thus  be  formed,  every 
stalk  and  ear  of  which  would  be  placed  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  to  receive  the  drying  action. 
The  placing  of  sheaves  of  corn  is  evidently  the  worst 
form  in  which  to  submit  it  to  the  action  of  the  machine. 
Whether  this  action  would  do  something  more  than  dry 
— namely,  perform  in  some  degree  the  part  of  a 
thrashing  machine — remains  to  be  seen. 

Between  the  certain  and  speedy  process  of  drying  by 
special  heating  apparatus,  and  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
extractor,  or  the  slower  if  not  the  less  certain  method 
of  exposure  to  the  open  air,  as  also  suggested,  the 
farmer  must  choose.  Any  plan,  however  rude — carrying 
the  grain  under  arm  to  our  kitchen  fire,  or  spreading  it 
out  on  the  top  of  the  engine-boiler — is  better  than  the 
"  no  plan"  of  allowing  it  to  stand  soaking  in  a  heavy 
rain,  we  looking  on  the  while  very  helplessly,  taking 
no  lesson  from  the  din  of  the  thrashing  machine  sound- 
ing in  our  ears,  or  the  smoke  from  the  farm-engine 
chimney — gladdening  our  eyes.  The  powers  of  mind 
which  have  brought  these  two  helps  to  the  aid  of  the 
farmer,  will  surely  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
apparently  environs  him  in  the  department  which  has 
furnished  the  theme  of  our  present  paper. 

R.  S.  B. 


ON    MAKING    BEER     FROM    MAN  G  OLD-WURZEL, 


Sir, — It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your 
readers  that,  some  years  ago,  I  published  a  statement  of 
the  mode  practised  by  me  in  brewing  beer  from  Silesian 
beet,  and  which  I  carried  out  for  several  years  after- 
wards, until  the  late  high  price  of  hops  induced  me  to 
decline  it ;  but  the  present  low  price  of  that  production, 
and  the  high  price  of  malt,  have  induced  me  again  to 
resume  the  practice  :  and  I  therefore  beg,  through  your 
columns,  to  submit  the  method  pursued  by  me,  which 
was  previously  published  in  a  pamphlet,  in  1852  ;  but, 
as  no  copies  now  remain,  I  beg  to  refer  the  numerous 
inquirers  who  have  written  to  me  upon  the  subject,  to 
your  widely-circulated  journal,  for  information. 

The  mangold-wurzel  is  inferior  to  the  Silesian  beet 
only  so  far  as  it  contains  a  less  proportion  of  sugar  than 
is  found  in  that  root ;  and   as  the   yellow  varieties  are 


now  generally  grown,  I  recommend  them,  in  preference 
to  the  red  varieties,  for  yielding  a  more  delicately- 
flavoured  beverage  than  the  latter  description  of  root 
will  produce. 

The  mode  pursued  by  me  has  been  varied  since  I  first 
commenced  brewing  ;  and  a  few  general  remarks  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  to  enable  persons  fully  to  suc- 
ceed. The  proper  season  is  November  and  February ; 
and  the  beer  should  be  kept  at  least  from  six  to  eight 
months  before  using,  but  it  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  sufficiently  clear,  and  which  will  sometimes 
take  place  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  It  may 
be  kept  until  two  years  of  age,  and  will  still  conti- 
nue to  improve  ;  and  if  the  cellarage  is  good,  may  be 
kept  even  to  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  usually  of  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  London  porter,  and  so  closely 


imitates  it,  that  persons  who  have  thought  themselves 
competent  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  have  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and  have  in  several  instances  given  the 
preference  to  that  brewed  from  the  mangold-wurzel  j 
and,  in  addition,  I  also  state  that  no  disagreeable  effects 
are  produced  upon  the  stomach  by  its  use,  but  that  in 
all  respects  it  is  equally  wholesome  with  beer  brewed 
from  malt,  provided  it  is  kept  sufficiently  long  for  the 
saccharine  matter  to  decompose,  which  goes  on  more 
slowly  than  when  produced  from  the  former  description 
of  malt. 

I  huve  brewed  altogether  about  50  hogsheads ;  and 
my  labourers  drank  it  for  nearly  three  years  without  any 
complaint,  except  during  the  hay  and  harvest  months  ; 
and  then,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  their  complaining 
arose  entirely  from  the  prejudice  they  had  imbibed 
against  it,  well  knowing  that  at  those  times  they  could 
succeed  in  establishing  their  objection,  especially  as  I 
then  had  commenced  using  it  too  early  after  brewing. 

With  malt  at  80s.  per  qr.,  and  hops  at  8d.  per  lb., 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  beer,  as  brewed  from  malt 
and  hops,  and  as  brewed  from  the  mangold-wurzel,  is 
as  four  to  one.  A  hogshead  of  beer  from  barley-malt, 
at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  to  the  hogshead,  will  now  cost 
32s. ;  whilst  a  hogshead  brewed  from  mangold-wurzel 
will  cost  about  8s.  ;  but  as  no  grains  are  produced  from 
the  latter,  to  meet  the  expense  of  brewing,  I  assume 
10s.  as  the  full  cost  per  hogshead. 

When  I  first  commenced  brewing  from  it,  I  combined 
it  with  malt ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  equally 
good  beer  can  be  produced  by  brewing  from  the  mangold- 
wurzel  alone.  I  did  not  find  the  beer  better  by  using  a 
moiety  of  barley-malt  with  it ;  and  as  the  expense  was 
far  greater,  I  at  length  discontinued  it  altogether. 

The  mangold-wurzel  should  be  cleaned  (not  washed), 
at  the  time  of  raising  it,  from  the  soil  attached  to  it,  and 
should  be  sliced  as  thinly  as  possible  by  a  Gardner's 
patent  turnip-slicer,  as  used  for  cutting  turnips  for 
sheep,  the  pieces  being  about  half-an-inch  thick  by  two 
inches  in  length.  Thus  sliced,  it  should  be  gradually 
dried  upon  a  chicory  or  malt-kiln,  until  all  the  mois- 
ture has  become  evaporated,  and  it  has  acquired  a  crisp 
quality  and  assumed  the  flavour  of  malt.  When  dried, 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  kiln,  and  kept  in  sacks 
closely  tied,  in  a  dry  situation,  until  required  for  brew- 
ing, as  when  exposed  to  the  sun  it  becomes  moist,  and 
is  apt  to  turn  mouldy,  which  gives  it  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour, and  of  which  the  beer  will  partake. 

Two  bushels  of  the  dried  roots  are  a  substitute  for 
one  bushel  of  malt,  the  prime  cost  of  which  will  not 
exceed  Is.  6d.  per  bushel ;  but  where  mangolds  are  plen- 
tiful, and  estimated  at  10s.  per  ton,  the  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed 2s.  6d.,  or  Is.  3d.  per  bushel. 

The  roots  should  be  put  into  a  mash- tub,  as  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  brewing  from  malt ;  but  the  water 
must  be  applied  for  mashing  at  a  higher  temperature, 
from  1 95  degrees  to  205  degrees  Fahrenheit,  I  consi- 
der to  be  the  proper  heat.  But  it  is  not  material 
even  if  the  water  is  in  a  boiling  state  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation, indeed  I  have  succeeded  with  it  at  that  heat 
very  well  j  but  I  believe  it  acts  better  when  from  ten  to 
twelve  degrees  below  the  boiling  point. 
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The  mash  should  be  well  carried  out,  and  the  wort 
allowed  to  stand  from  one  to  two  hours  (I  adopt  li 
hours),  and  then  draw  it  off  and  boil  it  for  one  hour 
and  a-half  slowly.  The  hops  should  then  be  added,  at 
the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  for  each  hogshead, 
or  even  in  greater  proportion  if  the  beer  is  intended  to 
be  kept  for  along  time,  and  shouldbe  boiled  rapidly  half 
an  hour  more.  The  fermentation  is  afterwards  effected 
as  with  beer  brewed  from  malt,  the  temperature  if  pos- 
sible being  first  reduced  to  GO  degrees,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  yeast  being  used  than  with  beer  made  from 
malt. 

The  cask  should  be  kept  quite  full  until  the  fermen- 
tation has  ceased,  and  the  beer  should  be  fined  down 
with  hops,  to  which  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  little  flour 
has  been  previously  added. 

The  fermentation  of  malt  liquors  is  seldom  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  persons  brewing  for  private  use.  If  pos- 
sible,  the  fermentation  ought  not  to  be  commenced 
above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  from  55  to  65  degrees 
being  the  extreme  limits ;  and  whenever  a  low  degree  of 
fermentation  can  be  carried  out,  the  saccharine  matter 
is  not  too  suddenly  converted.  A  larger  quantity  of 
yeast  should  also  be  used  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  the  time  of  brewing  demands  ;  and  in- 
stead  of  using  a  pint  only,  any  quantity  up  to  four  pints 
to  each  hogshead  should  be  used.  So  that  a  speedy  and 
equal  fermentation  may  at  all  times  be  produced,  the 
wort  should  be  kept  in  the  working  guile  from  24  to  48 
hours,  skimming  off  the  yeast  as  it  rises  occasionally 
until  the  fermentation  has  partially  ceased  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  transferred  to  the  casks,  the  yeast  should  be 
made  to  work  off  clean  by  continually  filling  up  the  cask 
until  the  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased.  The  proper 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  for  brewing  is  from  40 
to  50  degrees,  and  should  never  be  attempted  above  60 
degrees.  I  am  particular  in  mentioning  these  points, 
as  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  carelessness  and  prejudices 
of  servants  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  any  process 
of  a  novel  character,  or  that  does  not  accord  with  their 
preconceived  opinions. 

As  is  usual  upon  the  introduction  of  any  new  produc- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  malt,  I  have  met  with  much  op- 
position— more,  I  may  say,  from  the  producers  of  barley 
and  malt  than  from  the  consumers ;  and  had  I  not  felt 
assured  that  I  was  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  labour- 
ing classes,  I  should  not  have  persevered.  But  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  my  workmen  became,  at  last,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it :  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled,  from 
thelow  cost  of  the  materials  employed,  to  make  beer  of 
greater  strength — the  desideratum  with  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  malting  process,  as  applied  to  the  roots,  drives 
off  all  moisture,  which,  from  its  large  proportion,  would 
have  rendered  the  beer  of  an  unpleasant  flavour.  The 
sugar  (from  5  to  7  per  cent.)  is  acted  upon  by  the  heat, 
and  acquires  the  flavour  of  malt.  And  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  produced  varies  very  little  in  point  of  quality 
from  that  produced  from  common  malt  made  from 
barley ;  and  upon  a  chemical  analysis,  it  is  presumed 
that  little  difference  would  be  found  to  exist. 

The  exceedingly  high  duty  still  chargeable  upon  malt 
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has  tended  greatly  towards  prohibiting  its  use  upon  farm 
occupations ;  and  if  the  practice  of  brewing  as  herein 
detailed  is  carried  out,  a  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage 
may  be  produced,  which  the  labourers  ought  to  hail 
with  pleasure.  But  prejudice  is  so  difficult  to  over- 
come with  them,  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  (in  dis- 


tricts where  malt  has  been  previously  used)  to  overcome 
it ;  and  it  was  only  until  they  were  not  able  to  distin- 
guish the  one  description  from  the  other,  that  they  gave 
up  their  opposition. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Writtle,  Oct.  21,  1856.  Robert  Baker. 


ON    THE    PREPARATION    OF    WHEAT    FOR    BREAD-MAKING. 


Of  all  the  bread-stuffs,  wheat  is  the  most  important, 
and  is  that  to  the  preparation  of  which  the  attention  of 
millers  is  chiefly  devoted.  It  is  to  the  amount  of 
gluten  contained  in  it,  and  the  large  per-centage  (as 
compared  with  the  other  bread-stuffs)  of  flour  obtained, 
that  wheat  owes  its  value  as  a  bread-maker.  But  it  so 
hapoens  that  fashion  has  dictated  that  the  whitest  flour 
is  the  best,  and  that  the  best  loaf  is  that  which  is  purest 
in  colour.  This,  unfortunately,  has  an  evil  effect  of  a 
twofold  character — namely,  driving  the  baker  to  use 
sundry  compounds,  to  obtain  this  fictitious  appearance, 
which  pure  wheat-flour,  be  it  noted,  does  not  possess ; 
and  the  makers  to  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  wheat 
which  happens  to  bn  more  nutritious  than  that  which  is 
retained ;  this  riddance  being  eflected  at  considerable 
cost,  through  the  agency  of  expensive  machinery,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  enhances  the  cost  of  the  flour.  The 
result  of  ordinary  grinding  is  twofold — flour  and  bran. 
The  former  is  that  which  is  retained  ;  the  latter  that 
got  rid  of,  given  to  the  pigs,  or  used  in  some  way  or 
other,  but  not  in  conjunction  with  the  flour.  This 
bran,  which  forms  a  large  per-centage  of  the  wheat,  is, 
according  to  Professor  Johnston  (see  "  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life,"  vol.  i.,  p.  99),"  somewhat  more  nutritive 
than  either  the  grain  as  a  whole,  or  the  whiter  part  of 
the  flour... The  whole  meal,  by  simply  grinding  the 
grain,  is  equally  nutritious  with  the  grain  itself.  By 
sifting  out  the  bran,  we  render  the  meal  less  nutritous, 
weight  for  weight ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  bran 
is  rarely  less,  and  is  sometimes  unavoidably  more,  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  grain,  we  must 
see  that  the  total  separation  of  the  covering  of  the  grain 
causes  much  waste  of  wholesome  human  food."  The 
same  authority  gives  a  series  of  illustrations  showing  the 
structure  of  a  grain  of  rye,  which  in  constituents  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  wheat ;  from  which  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  gluten  of  the  husk,  or  that  which 
forms  the  bran,  is  found  in  the  interior  covering,  the 
exterior  covering  containing  little  of  this  essential.  By 
removing  this  outer  covering,  the  grain  will  yield  purer 
and  whiter  flour  than  when  it  is  left.  Hence  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  effect  this,  previous  to 
the  grinding,  or  the  preparation  of  the  corn  or  grain  in 
such  a  way  that  the  process  of  grinding  detaches  only 
the  worthless  and  colouring,  and  leaves  the  nutritive 
part.  It  is  to  the  description  of  a  plan  on  the  latter 
principle,  that  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  remarks. 
The  plan  alluded  to  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent 
granted  recently  to  Nicolas  Auguste  Eugene  Millon, 
and  Leopold  Moulin,  of  Algiers,  Africa,  for  "certain 


improvements  in  the  treatment  of  corn  and  other  grains, 
and  more  especially  in  all  that  concerns  washing,  drying, 
grinding,  curing,  and  preserving  them."  The  remarks 
by  M.  Moulin,  both  in  the  specification  of  the  above 
patent,  and  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him,  are  so 
pregnant  with  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  above  im- 
portant subjects,  that  we  trust  no  excuse  is  necessary 
for  here  offering  a  digest  or  resume  of  them.  It  may 
also  add  to  their  interest  when  it  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
cess is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  grinding  of  "hard 
wheat" — a  variety  of  wheat  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  gluten  or  nitrogenous  principle  than  soft,  but 
which  our  millers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  treat  with 
the  same  degree  of  success  which  is  obtained  on  the 
Continent,  where,  be  it  observed,  the  flour  obtained 
from  it  is  of  a  finer  quality,  and  fetches  a  higher  price, 
than  that  obtained  from  soft  wheat. 

In  the  preparation  of  good  sound  flour,  the  cleaning 
of  the  wheat  from  all  extraneous  particles  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  process.  On  this  point  the  patentee 
remarks — "  The  mechanical  cleansing  of  wheat,  if  per- 
formed as  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  foreign  matters  which  the  at- 
mosphere contains  incrust  the  surface  of  the  grain,  and 
deposit  destructive  germs  on  it.  In  certain  countries 
the  corn,  which  is  trodden  upon  the  ground  under  the 
feet  of  horses  or  mules,  gives  a  grain  less  clean  and  pure  ; 
and  if  to  these  alterations  in  the  grain  all  those  which 
develope  themselves  during  its  preparation  and 
its  transport  be  added,  sieves  and  ventilation  will 
be  greatly  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mechanical  cleansing,  the  skin  of 
the  grain  is  not  thoroughly  detached  in  grinding, 
and  the  lai"ge  pellicles  of  bran  which  it  produces 
carry  away  the  visible  parts  of  the  nutritive  matter  of 
the  grain."  In  view  of  this,  washing  the  grain  has  been 
recommended  ;  this,  however,  is  attended  with  danger- 
ous results  if  not  properly  managed,  and  the  thorough- 
drying  immediately  carried  out.  But  this  drying  of  the 
grain  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
— with  good  and  economical  arrangements — a  most  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  process.  The  rapid  clearing  of  the 
moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  grnn — for  under  no 
circumstances  should  it  remain  long  enough  in  the  water 
to  allow  it  to  penetrate  the  interior — is  effected  by  the 
patentees  by  the  use  of  the  "  hydro-extractor,"  or  "  cen- 
trifugal machine."  A  short  description  of  this  machine, 
and  its  mode  of  operation,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
"  Grain  Drying."  But  the  grain  is  not  thoroughly 
dried  ;  it  still  remains  to  a  certain  extent  damp.     This, 
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however,  is  no  disadvantage,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
brings  about  a  condition  of  the  grain  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  after-grinding  processes. 

In  the  treatment  of  hard  wheats,  it  is  necessary  to 
damp  or  moisten  the  grain  previous  to  grinding,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  soften  the  outer  integuments,  which  in  the 
grinding  becomes  detached;  if  this  is  not  attended  to, 
its  adherence  results  in  a  large  portion  of  the  nutritive 
portion  of  the  husk  coming  away  with  it.  In  the  damp- 
ing, the  grain  receives  at  its  exit  from  the  hopper  a  small 
jet  of  water,  which  raises  its  weight  some  one  or  two  per 
cent.  This  wetting,  however,  does  not  cleanse  the  grain 
from  all  extraneous  matters,  as  is  desirable  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  tends  to  make  them  more  adherent.  Again, 
the  damping  is  very  irregular;  and  to  enable  the  mois- 
ture to  spread  from  the  parts  of  the  surface  well  wetted 
to  those  dry,  or  comparatively  so,  the  grain  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  certain  period  in  sacks,  until  a  uniformity 
of  dampness  is  obtained.  All  this  is,  as  will  be  obvious, 
very  uncertain;  and  the  result  frequently  is  that  the  wet 
penetrates  to  the  interior,  and  makes  damp  flour.  Where 
the  dampness  or  moisture  reaches  to,  or  exceeds,  20  per 
cent.,  the  grinding  cannot  be  carried  on.  Now,  by 
washing  the  grain  in  properly-arranged  apparatus,  and 
immediately  putting  it  into  the  "  hydro  extractor,"  not 
only  is  it  thoroughly  freed  from  all  extraneous  and  dete- 
riorating particles,  but  the  amount  of  necessary  moisture 
required  is  regulated  to  a  considerable  degree  of  nicety. 
Nor  is  this  all  ;  the  most  important  results  remain 
to  be  described.  "  When  the  grain  which  has  been 
in  the  cylinder  (hydro-extractor)  in  the  condition  which 
we  have  just  defined  is  taken  to  the  mill,  its  products 
present  the  following  modifications  :  The  water,  which 
has  principally  damped  the  external  and  woody  pellicle 
of  the  bkin,  detaches  it,  and  makes  thus  the  ordinary 
bran ;  the  grinding  allows  the  small  slight  transparent 
scales  to  escape,  and  of  a  lightness  never  attained  hitherto : 
this  is  the  entirely  woody  and  cortical  portion  of  the 
skin.  The  principal  azotes  so  abundant  in  ordinary 
bran  exist  here  only  in  a  very  reduced  proportion.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  aromatic  and  sappy  matters.  This 
bran  retains  no  trace  of  farina:   by  a  microscope  even, 

some  nutritive  grains  can  hardly  be  discovered 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  results  are  so  perfectly 
accomplished,  the  proportion  of  the  superior  product:) 
of  the  grinding  is  increased  also  :  besides,  the  bran,  which 
acquires  a  great  elasticity,  does  not  break;  the  flour  and 
the  groats  become  free  from  impurities ;  the  double  result 
is  obtained  of  having  the  products  finer  and  more  abun- 
dant." But  another  valuable  result  is  obtained  by  the 
principle  of  "  essorage,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  inventors 
(from  essoreuse,  the  French  name  of  the  centrifugal 
machine).  On  washing  the  wheat  until  the  water  runs 
off  clear,  it  may  be  considered  free  from  impurities  ; 
but  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
extractor,  "  a  thick  and  coloured  liquid  is  expressed, 
which  on  evaporation  yields  a  considerable  residue." 
This  extraction  of  colouring  matter  shows  that  a  puri- 
fying effect  is  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  detaching 
from  the  surface  of  the  grain  matter  which  escapes  the 
longest   washing.     Even  the   colouring   matter   whjch 


lodges  under  the  epidermis  of  the  integument  is  carried 
off;  how  much  more  likely,  then,  are  the  obnoxious 
particles  on  the  surface  of  the  grain  to  be  removed  !" 
This  purification  the  inventor  thinks  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  preservation  of  grain,  as  he  has  obseived 
that  grain  essoraged,  even  although  damped  with  the 
water,  has  kept  longer  and  better  in  bags  and  close 
vessels,  than  grain  not  subjected  to  the  process.  This  is 
in  itself  a  most  important  result.  It  is  also  applicable 
to  the  restoration  of  unsound  grain.  M.  Millon  mentions 
that  barley  refused  by  horses,  has  been  eaten  by  them  with 
avidity  after  a  small  cold  washing  and  passing  through 
the  essoreuse. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  bran,  the  product  of 
grinding  on  the  ordinary  plan,  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  gluten.  M.  Millon,  in  a  table  in  his  pamphlet, 
gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  value  of  the 
bran  the  result  of  essoraged  and  non-essoraged  wheats. 
Thus,  the  large  bran  of  hard  wheat,  watered,  winnowed, 
and  ground  on  the  ordinary  plan,  gives  a  per-centage  of 
12'32  of  gluten;  the  same  essoraged,  only  6*17. 

The  grinding  must  follow  the  essorage  immediately, 
"  or  it  loses  its  peculiar  properties,  we  have  discovered 
in  hot  weather  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  skin  to  become  again  adherent ;  it  must 
then  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  drying  cylinder 
and  the  grinding." 

In  the  application  of  the  process  to  soft  wheats,  M. 
Millon  is  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  sponginess  of 
their  inter-integuments,  that  their  absorbing  powers  will 
be  greater  than  hard,  and  that  a  preliminary  drying  will 
be  necessary.  When  the  wheat,  whether  hard,  semi- 
hard, or  soft,  contains  a  large  per-centage  of  water,  dry- 
ing will  he  necessary  before  the  essorage  can  be  effected. 
Again,  where  it  contains  insects,  mouldiness,  or  other 
deleterious  matter,  they  should  be  got  rid  of  by  repeated 
washing,  and  the  extra  water  reduced  four  or  five  per 
cent,  by  passing  it  through  a  drying  apparatus. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  describe  the 
washing  apparatus,  the  drying  apparatus,  or  the  hydro- 
extractor  used  by  the  inventors  :  our  object  has  been  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  interested  ia  the 
matter  to  a  principle  which  we  consider  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  both  as  regards  the  2^'>'^pu'>'(ition  and 
the  preservation  of  grain.  R.  S.  B. 


BIRDS  AND  THEIR  PECULIAR  SYMPATHIES.— 
We  have  shown  how  the  affections  of  a  little  bird  may  be 
secured  for  life.  But,  it  may  he  asked,  '•  Can  all  people  tame 
birds  so  easily  ?"  We  reply,  no  ;  certainly  not.  Birds  have 
hearts,  like  ourselves  ;  and  their  sympathies  are  as  strong  as 
ours.  They  are  full  of  discernment ;  and  they  instinctively 
know  who  is  kind  and  loving.  There  are  certain  persons  by 
whom  hirds  can  never  be  woa  over.  Their  gardens  are  de- 
serted by  the  feathered  tribes  ;  nor  are  their  cage-birds,  in- 
doors, any  more  susceptible  than  the  others.  There  is  no 
affinity— no  sympathy.  Hence  the  incessant  inquiry,  "  How 
shall  I  tame  my  birds  ?"  Whilst  Nature  continues  to  he  out- 
rage! aa  she  is,  even  the  birds  intuitively  shun  us  ;  thus  prov- 
ing themselves  every  way  oar  superiors,  by  turning  their  backs 
upon  bad  company. — Kidd't  Treatise  on  tie  Robin, 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


No  man,  especially  of  late,  has  been  more  systema- 
tically attacked  than  Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick.  One  great 
power,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  opposed  him,  while 
of  course  there  has  been  no  lack  of  imitation.  And 
yet  Mr.  Chadwick  is  hardly  deserving  of  such  whole- 
sule  abuse.  Few  men,  however  right  or  wrong  his  own 
views,  have  done  more  to  provoke  profitable  discussion, 
and  no  one  gets  up  a  case  witii  more  care  or  research. 
Enthusiast  as  he  may  be,  obstinately  wedded  to  his  own 
opinions,  and  perhaps  a  little  prolix  at  times  in  main- 
taining them,  one  still  never  hears  him  speak  without 
gaining  a  wrinkle,  or  having  some  fact  more  clearly 
impressed  upon  the  attention. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  name  is  by  no  means  an  unknown 
one  to  the  agriculturist.  For  years  now,  one  of  his  pet 
themes  has  been  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  its  unfa- 
vourable influence  on  both  the  labourer  and  his  em- 
ployer. In  tracing  out  the  evils  of  this  system,  he 
manifested  his  customary  perseverance,  and  with  it  a 
very  judicious  direction  of  his  energies.  He  sought 
counsel  of  those  most  directly  interested  in  what  he 
was  doing,  while  the  deduction  he  drew  from  their 
experience  was  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  those 
from  whom  it  was  derived.  The  paper  which  he  read 
to  the  members  of  the  London  Farmers' Club,  detailing 
all  he  had  learnt  and  seen,  has  still  its  value  and  im- 
portance. The  body  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  at 
once  recognized  its  woi'th  ;  and  if  Mr.  Chadwick  never 
did  anything  more,  his  honest  and  indefatigable  endea- 
vours to  abolish  the  poor  man's  settlement  should 
always  secure  for  him  the  thanks  of  the  community. 

One  result  of  these  exertions  has  necessarily  been  to 
make  him  more  than  usually  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  It  is  very  evident  that 
since  he  first  took  the  case  in  hand,  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  his  humble  friend.  Every  now  and  then  he 
turns  up  with  a  notion  on  the  subject,  of  which  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  well  intended.  More 
frequently  he  offers  us  something  seriously  to  ponder 
over,  well  studied,  forcibly  put,  and  happily  illustrated. 
We  take  it  to  be  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Chadwick  that 
his  addresses  tell  far  more  on  perusal  than  they  do  in 
delivei'y.  It  is  the  matter  and  not  the  manner  of  the 
man  which  after  all  recommends  him.  We  may  con- 
sequently not  have  much  to  regret  in  our  absence  from 
the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels  ;  the  more  particularly 
as  we  now  enjoy  with  our  readers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  Mr.  Chadwick  had  to  say  there.  The 
report  appears  in  our  supplement  of  to-day.  His 
tlieme,  again,  was  the  agricultural  labourer,  well 
argued  in  this  wise — that  improvement  in  cultivation 
must  depend  in  some  degree  on  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  intelligence  of  the  workman.  The 
question,  it  will  be  found,  was  treated  in  a  way  by  far 
the  most  likely  to  create  a  lasting  impression.  Our 
duties  to  one  another,  the  dictates  of  charity,  and  the 


feelings  of  philanthropy  are  at  best  but  indefinite,  as 
they  are  but  partial  in  their  action.  Mr.  Chadwick 
at  once  passes  them  over.  He  regards  rather  the  im- 
provement of  the  labourer  simply  as  a  question  of 
self-interest  to  those  who  employ  him.  If  you  want 
your  work  better  done,  you  must  have  better  men  to 
do  it.  If  you  want  your  work  done  cheaper,  you  must 
pay  more  for  it.  There  is  nothing  so  dear,  says  Mr. 
Chadwick  decisively,  as  cheap  labour. 

The  more  we  consider  it,  the  more  shall  we  come  to 
admit  the  absolute  necessity  for  thus  raising  the  tone 
of  the  agricultural  workman.  The  progress  of  inven- 
tion and  the  increasing  application  of  mechanical 
power  already  demand  this.  They  require  in  their  use 
something  more  of  the  head  of  a  director  than  the 
mere  hand  of  an  automaton,  who  swings  the  flail  until 
he  can  swing  it  no  longer,  or  drags  on  through  some 
other  dull,  dead  work,  without  mind,  hope,  or  fair 
remuneration  to  incite  him.  "  From  particular  in- 
quiries which  I  have  made  in  various  parts  of  England, 
I  am  assured  that  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures, 
wheresoever  labour-saving  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced, or  labour-saving  improvements  in  processes  have 
been  effected,  more  labour,  of  a  higher  quality,  and 
better  paid,  has  been  required.  At  present,  one  great 
practical  barrier  to  improvement  in  agriculture  is  the 
intractability,  from  ignorance  and  general  low  condi- 
tion, of  the  labourers.  It  is  a  question,  and  a  question 
over-looked  in  the  consideration  of  the  economy  of 
sound  popular  education,  whether  there  are  not  more 
successful  inventions  of  machines  and  processes,  espe- 
cially in  agriculture,  unused  than  are  used — essentially 
successful  inventions  and  processes  having  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  obstacles  arising  solely  from 
the  want  of  agricultural  labourers  to  apply  them." 
So  says,  and  well  says,  Mr.  Chadwick.  We  can  answer 
for  the  truth  of  every  word  of  it.  How  often,  at  our 
different  agricultural  meetings,  have  we  seen  the  farmer 
thus  turn  away  from  the  stand  of  the  manufacturer  ! 
He  has  himself  carefully  examined  the  invention,  and 
listened  to  a  full  explanation  of  its  uses  with  pleasure 
and  interest.  But  still  he  turns  away  at  last  with  a  kind 
of  half  smile,  half  sigh  : — "  It's  a  capital  thing,  I  can 
see  ;  but,  bless  you,  my  fellows  would  never  be  able  to 
do  anything  with  it.  They  would  knock  it  all  to  pieces 
in  less  than  a  week."  How  often  has  a  maker,  we 
should  like  to  know,  had  an  implement  returned,  or 
its  fair  character  traduced,  from  this  very  cause  ? 
As  a  truism,  we  cannot  get  on  one  without  the  other. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  organ-blower  over  again  ;  and 
the  tradesmen  cannot  sell,  as  the  farmer  cannot  buy, 
without  somebody  further  to  trust  to.  Uneducated 
and  underfed,  it  is  thus  the  labourer  now  looks  at  us, 
putting  his  query  as  one  quite  as  much  of  profitable 
consideration  to  us  as  to  him — "  Shall  it  be  tve,  then  ?" 
It  is  a  palpable  fact,  and  one  never  overlooked  by 
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Mr.  Chad  wick,  that  bad  farming  and  badly-paid  labour 
go  very  much  together.  Oui-  frieu  ds  such  districts 
must  not  disregard  the  warning  here  implied.  The 
time  appears  to  be  coming  that,  even  with  such  a  popu- 
lation as  ours,  the  labour  market  will  reach  to  par 
again,  and  when  it  will  be  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  make  the  best  of  what  he  has  to  sell.  No  one 
has  striven  more  for  this  than  the  gentleman  to 
whose  paper  we  are  now  referring.  It  will  be  hard 
times,  however,  for  the  employer  who  has  to  pay  fif- 
teen shillings  a-week,  when  he  is  still  only  farming  np 
to  eight  or  nine.  Verily,  improvement  in  master  and 
man,  look  at  it  how  you  will,  must  go  together. 

The  Brussels  address  is  no  mere  theory,  and  by  no 
means  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter.  The  whole 
tone  of  it,  with  the  illustrations  so  well  introduced,  are 
essentially  those  of  "a  practical  thinker."  It  is 
not  the  mind  alone  of  the  labourer  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  would  develop.  It  is  not  educa- 
tion alone  that  he  would  depend  upon.  The 
physical  powers  demand  eiiual  attention.  If  the  best 
part  of  a  horse  goes  in  at  his  mouth,  a  vast  deal  of 
the  good  in  a  labouring  man  comes  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  fed.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  beef- 
and-beer-consuming  navvies  who  carry  all  before  them. 
A  man  may  do  famously  on  tea,  or  be  all  the  better 
for  knowing  the  taste  of  little  beyond  oatmeal.  It  sounds 
very  nice  and  economical ;  but  after  all,  when  you  come 
to  put  it  into  practice,  we  are  afraid  the  true  economy 
is  with  Mr.  Chadwick.  How  strong  and  how  telling  is 
the  comparison  between  the  mile  of  road  made  by  the 
Lancashire  navvies,  earning  four  or  five  shillings  a  day 
and  that  by  the  Irish  at  a  shilling  a  day !  As  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  told  us  before  this,  men  will  not  do 
"  sweating  work"  without  "  sweating  wages." 

We  commend  the  paper  to  the  best  attention  of  the 
public.  It  is  full  of  useful  matter,  and  conveys  in  its 
eflfects  the  surest  incentive  for  our  progress.  On  this 
very  evening  the  Farmers'  Club  meet  to  once  more 
consider  the  same  subject.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  they  and  Mr.  Chadwick  still  manage  to  agree. 


It  need  not  be  enforced  how  strong  is  the  interest  which  a 
nation  has  in  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture;  but  I  am  a 
great  advocate  for  agricultural  improvement,  for  this  especial 
reason,  amongst  others,  that  I  have  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
improvements  in  agriculture  can  only  be  effected  through  an 
intelligent  and  improved  class  of  labourers.  From  particular 
inquiries  which  I  have  made  in  various  parts  of  England,  I  am 
assured  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  wheresoever 
labour-saving  machines  have  been  introduced,  or  labour-saving 
improvements  in  processes  have  been  effected,  more  labour,  of 
a  higher  quality,  and  better  paid,  has  been  required.  At 
present,  one  great  practical  barrier  to  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  intractability,  from  ignorance  and  general  low  con- 
dition, of  the  labourers.  It  is  a  question,  and  a  question  over- 
looked in  the  consideration  of  the  economy  of  sound  popular 
education,  whether  there  are  not  more  successful  inventions  of 
machines  and  processes,  especially  in  agriculture,  unused 
than  are  used — essentially  successful  inventions  and  processes 
having  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  obstacles  arising 
solely  from  the  want  of  intelligent  labourers  to  apply  them 
Thus  the  reaping  machine  wati  found  to  be  an  invention  made 


a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  but  abandoned.  A  friend  of 
mine,  an  able  machanist  (the  late  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston)  had 
invented  one  which  succeeded  in  the  field,  but  was  destroyed 
in  the  barn  by  the  ignorant  carelessness  of  his  labourers.  At 
present,  it  is  common  for  an  agriculturist,  after  the  inspection 
of  a  machine  at  the  manufacturer's,  to  say,  "  Well,  if  I  buy 
that  machine  you  must  find  and  send  me  a  labourer  to  work 
it  and  take  care  of  it,  for  I  know  of  no  one  in  my  own  parish 
who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  it."  "  But  what  wages  do  you 
give  ?"  the  machine-maker  asks.  If  it  is  a  Dorsetshire  or  a 
Buckinghamshire  agriculturist,  "  Eight  or  nine  shillings  per 
week,"  will  be  the  answer.  "But  those  wages  will  not  do," 
says  the  machine-maker.  "  You  can  only  get  a  labourer  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  that  valuable  machine  at  sixteen  shillings  a 
week."  And  if  the  machine  is  taken,  in  one  form  or  other  the 
condition  of  the  increased  wages  is  eenerally  submitted  to ; 
and  so,  under  an  impulse  for  economical  improvement,  im- 
proved labour  is  introduced. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  agricultural  riots,  in 
which  labour-saving  machines  were  broken  ;  and  the  popular 
violence  was  justified,  and  the  use  of  machinery  was  discoun- 
tenanced, even  by  members  of  Parliament.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  the  political  economy  of  the  Chinese  to  prevent  the  use 
of  horses  in  order  to  sustain  the  stock  of  labour  for  men  ;  all 
they  succeed  in  doing  by  this  policy  is,  to  make  men  do  the 
work  of  horses,  and  in  that  respect  to  confine  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  horses  in  perpetuity.  In  some  of  the  agricultural 
districts  in  England  better  views  have  now  begun  to  prevail, 
and  labourers  have  refused  to  do  thrashing  work  by  the  flail, 
because,  as  they  have  justly  and  laudably  said,  that  was  work 
for  a  machine,  which  they  would  not  degrade  themselves  by 
performing.  It  is  now  a  common  effort  of  intelligent  agricul- 
tuiists  to  give  their  labourers  an  interest  in  the  use  and  success 
of  machines ;  and  that  interest,  they  find,  must  be  improved 
wages  or  condition  to  the  labourer.  The  most  improved  agri- 
cultural labour  is  conducted  by  well-superintended  labour,  at 
piecework ;  and  that  description  of  work  can  only  be  well  ob- 
tained permanently,  by  full  payments,  to  sustain  the  interest 
in  it ;  and  this  interest  is,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  is  a  topic  which  I  believe  to  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  labouring  classes,  of  which  I  have  only  the 
means  of  indicating  some  of  its  economical  bearings. 

In  treatises  on  agriculture  by  persons  of  authority,  one  or 
other  course  of  agriculture  is  recommended  to  be  adopted,  as 
the  labour  is  said  to  be  dear  or  cheap.  Now,  from  considera- 
ble observation  in  England,  and  from  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  low-priced  labour  rarely  is  cheap 
labour,  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 

An  eminent  manufacturer  and  successful  manager  of  labour- 
ers stated  to  me,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  that  it  was  with 
his  workmen  as  it  was  with  a  valuable  horse-power  machine. 
"I  cannot,"  said  he,  "afford  to  work  my  machine  with  a  horse 
that  costs  less  than  £30,  or  eats  less  than  eighteen  pounds  of 
oats  a  day."  As  it  was  with  the  horse,  so  it  must  he,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  with  men — the  eating  the  corn,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  comforts,  the  existence  of  objects  of  desire, 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  work  as  a  means  of  obtaining  them, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  positive  conditions ;  for  what- 
soever be  the  number  of  other  horses  in  the  market,  the  work 
will  fall  off  without  the  horse  have  his  181bs.  of  oats.  I  have 
ascertained  in  England  that  in  highly  cultivated  districts,  where 
agricultural  labour  costs  148.  and  16s.  per  week,  the  work  was, 
f®r  quantity,  as  cheap  as  in  districts  where  agriculture  is  Idwer 
and  where  wages  were  only  Ss.  or  9s.  a  week.  Nay,  we  have 
in  my  county— Lancashire— a  class  of  workmen  strangely 
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called  uavigatori,  or  "  navvies,"  it  is  supposed  fVem  having 
been  originally  employed  in  digging  canals  and  works  for 
serving  inland  navigation.  These  Lancashire  men  work  in 
gangs  of  five,  and  will  admit  no  men  into  their  gangs  who 
cannot,  as  their  minimum  task,  load  twenty  cubic  yards,  or 
twenty  single-horse  loads,  of  earth  in  a  day.  I  have  known 
of  instances  of  men  of  this  class,  as  a  feat,  doing  even  double 
that  quantity.  A  mile  of  road  made  by  labourers  of  this  su- 
perior class,  earning  3s.,  3s.  6d,  or  5s.  6d.  per  diem,  has  been  ex  ■ 
ecuted  in  a  mucli  shorter  time,  and  has  been  finished  as  cheaply' 
as  a  mile  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  road  done  in  Ireland  by 
pauper  labourers  whose  wages  were  only  Is.  per  diem.  Com- 
mon agricultural  laboure'S,  when  they  have  been  allowed 
to  join  these  gangs  of  navvies,  and  have  been  "  alimented '' 
and  seasoned  to  their  tremendous  discipline,  on  their  return 
have  astonished  the  farmers  by  doing  an  ordinary  day's  agri- 
cultural work  before  noon,  and  by  putting  their  spades  on 
their  shoulders,  and  going  away  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A 
noble  friend  brought  down  to  his  estate  in  Dorsetshire  a  fore- 
man accustomed  to  superior  labour  at  piece-work.  Judging 
of  what  would  be  his  answer,  I  said  to  this  foreman,  "  Will 
you  not  get  this  work  done  cheaply ;  here  the  labourers  are 
got  for  only  eight  shillings  per  week?"  "But  tJiey  would  he 
dear  at  six,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  is  it  here  with  your  other 
classes  of  artizans  ?"  I  iuquited, — "  your  journeymen  brick- 
layers, for  example,  what  sort  of  workpeople  are  they  ?"  "  Such 
cs  from  their  wages  you,  sir,  would  expect,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  what  wages  arc  those?" — "About  twelve  shillings  per 
week."  "  And  how  many  bricks  do  they  lay  in  a  day  ?  "  Not 
more  than  between  three  and  four  hundred."  "  And  how  many 
do  your  town  bricklayers  lay,  to  whom  you  pay  double 
wages  ?"    "More  than  a  thousand  a  day  I"  was  the  answer. 

The  same  agricultural  labourers  on  that  estate,  when  put  to 
piefework  for  draining,  and  made  to  earn  nearly  one-half  more 
wages,  were,  by  higher  food,  soon  put  into  a  superior  physical 
condition.  Besides  the  labour  which  demands  great  vigour, 
there  is  the  l;ibour  in  agriculture  which  demands  great  skill ; 
and  skill  is  more  productive  than  ordinary  sgricultuiists  are 
aware  of.  I  was  staying  Recently  with  a  friend,  p.n  eminent 
and  successful  English  agriculturist,  Mr.  Huxtable,  who, 
whdst  I  was  with  him,  saw  a  boy  conducting  a  new  spring 
waggon  o\er  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  a  field  in  sudi  a  man- 
ner as  to  endanger  t^ie  waggon,  when  my  friend  ordered  a  man 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  reproached  his  badiff  with  his  waste- 
ful improvidence  in  entrusting  so  valuable  a  piece  of  machinery 
as  that  waggon  and  the  horse  to  a  boy.  My  friend  observed, 
moreover,  than  an  intelligent  driver,  who  would  load  properly 
and  conduct  a  horse  carefully,  was,  for  the  saving  of  the  horse 
as  well  as  the  machine,  worth  his  double  wages;  that  even 
iu  the  common  operation  of  digging  one  labourer  who  was 
skilful  sfas  more  profitable  to  him  at  123.  than  another  was  at 
83. ;  and  so  with  other  agricultural  processes.  The  same 
eminent  agriculturist  has,  with  the  aid  of  steam  and  improved 
machinery  and  processes  and  labour,  brought  the  land  of  the 
average  annual  rentals  of  that  county — namely,  5s.,  Qs.,  and 
15s.  per  acre  land — to  an  improved  average  value  of  30s.  per 
acre  per  annum ;  and  this  advance  has  been  made  with  a  re- 
turn of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  Now  there  is  no 
other  reason  than  mere  ignorance  and  routine  why  the  whole 
of  that  county  should  not  be  cultivated  iu  the  like  manner  as 
this  one  portion  of  it.  But  if  it  were  so,  Dorsetshire,  instead  of 
being  cultivated  by  only  16,000  labourers  at  only  Ss.  or  9s.  per 
week  wages,  would  require  for  its  improved  culture  between 
30,OU0and40,0001abourer8,  at  10s.,  129.,  143.,  and  some  of 
them  16s.  per  week.  And  this  county  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  of  agricultural 


improvement  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  im- 
provement, whilst  it  must  raise  wages  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  remunerate  the  capitalist,  would  cheapen  food  to 
the  general  population. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  "  navvies"  in  England  come  from 
the  hill  districts  of  sandstone-grit  and  granite  in  Lancashire 
and  other  northern  counties,  where  there  are  favourable  sanitary 
conditions  of  pure  soft  water  and  forced  ventilation,  and  some 
natural  drainage  by  winds  and  storms.  Their  alimentation, 
too,  has  been  generally  good.  Some  of  the  leading  navvies 
have  represented  to  me  that  they  consider  eleven  pounds  of 
meat  per  head  per  week  a  necessary  of  life  for  good  work ;  but 
I  should  not  accept  this  as  to  the  species  of  diet  as  au  absolute 
dogma,  for  they  theaiselves  have  admitted  to  me  that  eaters  of 
oatmfal  and  potatoes  (with  milk),  though  in  great  quantities, 
have  done  good  work  with  them;  what, however,  appears  to  be 
certain  is,  that  a  superior  alimentation  at  the  least  is  required, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  requisite,  and  mental  as  well 
\s  bodily  stimuli  are  needed  for  the  attainment  of  superior 
;7ork.  M.  Nidault,  a  French  engineer,  in  his  treatise  on  irri- 
gations, gives  the  following  account  of  a  similar  class  of  la- 
bourers to  these  by  some  deemed  peculiarly  our  own.  He 
describes  as  a  most  interesting  class  those  who  devote  them- 
selves specially  to  the  execution  of  canals  and  other  irrigation 
works  in  Italy.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  that  of  the  sa^all  contractors, 
or  simple  task-wcrkers,  who  bring  with  them  a  gang  of  work- 
men, at  the  head  of  which  they  work,  and  by  whose  means  they 
can  advantageously  contract  for  considerable  works,  especially 
iu  digging  or  levelling.  The  digging  of  au  irrigation  canal,  if 
rather  a  large  one — one,  for  instance,  of  seven  to  eight  metres 
wide,  and  which  may  also  serve  for  navigation— is  one  of  those 
works  which,  to  be  well  done,  should  be  done  with  prompti- 
tude, or  at  best  without  any  delays,  which  requires  that  a 
number  of  workmen  should  be  concentrated  at  one  point.  The 
resources  of  the  locality  being  generally  insufficient,  they  are 
obliged  to  seek  labourers  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
prefer  applying  to  the  poor  and  populous  countries  such  as 
Savoy  and  Germau-Lombardy.  It  is  true  that  there  they  can 
find  cheap  labour,  but  at  the  same  time  the  labourers  are  with- 
out vigour;  and  though  they  may  be  contented  with  small 
wages,  they  will  also  give  very  little  work.  I  have  always 
found  the  other  system  much  better,  which  consists  in  employ- 
ing those  who  gain  high  wages,  but  who  also  work  well.  There 
is  not  an  engineer  who  would  not  agree  with  me  cu  this  point. 
There  are  some  who  would  say  that,  in  certain  satisfactory  re- 
sults, obtained  by  different  causes,  this  element  has  been  the 
principal  one  of  success. 

"  From  time  immemorial,  the  Piedmontese  provinces  of 
Ivree,  Brille,  Varillo,  and  others,  but  especially  the  high  country 
near  the  lakes,  including  the  cantons  of  Arona  and  Bellazona, 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  every  year  into  other  countries  a 
considerable  number  of  active  and  industrious  men,  who  repre- 
sent precisely  this  class  of  small  contractors,  the  employment 
of  whom  has  generally  the  best  results.  Many  of  these 
migrants  are  painters,  plumbers,  chimney-doctors,  and  decora- 
tors ;  but  their  most  remarkable  talent  is  that  for  "  navvying," 
and  for  this  qualification  they  are  sought  at  great  distances,  as 
they  always  will  be  whereever  their  work  can  be  appreciated.  In 
those  healthy  districts  the  peasantry  have  had  for  a  great  numher 
of  generations  substantial  food,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  irri- 
gated countries,  where  cattle  are  numerous.  It  is  doubtless  by 
these  means  that  the  Piedmontese  "navvy"  is  so  indefatigable, 
and  also  exempt  from  the  diseases  that  generally  prevail  amongst 
the  labouring  classes.  I  have  seen  them,  without  suffering  any 
injury  from  it,  remain  twelve  hours  working  in  a  deep  cutting, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  where  the  reverberation  of  an 
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Italian  sun  would  have  been  iulolerable  to  men  of  any  other 
mould.  It  !3  to  be  observed  that  they  execute  quickly  and 
well  whatever  tlisy  -.mJertake.  To  see  them  form  a  slope 
{dresser  un  talus),  or  dislodge  a  rock,  either  with  the  pickaxe 
or  with  powder,  one  cannot  help  asking — Are  they  not  rather 
artists  than  labourers  ?  For  they  have  the  secret  of  combi- 
ning an  extraordinary  speed  in  the  work  they  uiuUrtnke,  with 
the  most  perfect  execution  ;  and  herein  lies  their  great  value. 
They  will  not  accept  work  by  the  day ;  but  it  is  not  their 
habit  to  work  hzily,  and  even  the  highest  wages  barely  remu- 
nerate their  labour, 

"  The  most  skilful  of  these  labourers — those  who  have  saved 
a  little  money — become  contractors,  or  task-workers.  They 
have  a  gang  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  or  even  a  100  to  150 
picked  men,  that  they  take  with  them  wherever  they  are  re- 
quired, aud  undertake  works  of  great  importance  for  a  fixed 
sum.  If  more  workmen  are  needed  than  the  gang  contains, 
the  contracter  sends  for  more.  He  knows  exactly  where  to  ap- 
ply in  case  of  necessity.  They  know  certain  villages  in  Ger- 
many where  they  go  to  recruit  their  gaug.as  the  officers  of  the 
army  go  for  their  horses.  '  This  class  of  men,'  says  this  French 
engineer,  '  ia  entirely  wanting  in  France,  and  it  ought  to  be 
formed  and  encouraged.' 

In  England  I  have  written  pamphlets,  and  got  a  parliamen- 
tary committee  of  inquiry,  and  done  whatsoever  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  valuable  claas  of  labourers  which 
we  have  there  already  formed,  though  rudely,  from  being 
deteriorated  and  destroyed  by  the  reckless  and  discredit- 
able administration  of  railway  works.  I  observed,  and  endea- 
voured to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  sons  born  in  towns 
from  these  hill  district  labourers  were  shorter  and  less  strong 
than  their  parents,  and  that  the  parents  who  came  to  reside  in 
the  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  sanitary  administra- 
tion there,  lost  on  the  average  about  ten  years  of  working 
ability,  as  well  as  of  life  ;  and  that  of  the  fine  children  born  of 
this  class  in  the  towns  more  than  forty  per  cent,  are  destroyed 
by  preventible  disease  before  their  fif (h  j'ear ;  but  hitherto  the 
eflforts  of  powerful  friends,  with  myself,  in  this  cause  have  been 
only  of  partial  effect. 

I  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  I  have  been  informed  of  one 
other  similar  class  of  labourers  to  our  navvies,  the  terrassiers, 
who  come  from  near  the  Polders,  of  whose  condition  I  have 
not  obtained  particular  information ;  but  English  navvies  have 
been  mucti  employed  on  railway  works  in  France,  and  have 
earned  as  piec-work  from  7 fr.  to  8  fr.,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  mi;ch  as  10  fr.  per  diem;  and  they  have  also  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  earned  double  the  best  labourers' 
wa<(e3  there.  Aud  this  superiority,  I  may  say,  of  a  highly 
alimented  and  skilled  labour,  has  been  maintained  in  every 
clime.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  civil  administrator  in  India  (the 
Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie),  informed  me  some  time  ago  that 
he  had  rnsde  a  note  of  the  comparative  cost  of  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  English  labour  when  he  was  in  India,  and  that 
the  general  result  was,  "that  for  some  works  an  English 
workman,  of  average  eflSciency,  was  equal  to  several  Chinese, 
and  one  Chinese  equal  to  several  Indians  (Bengalese) ;  and 
this  independently  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 
tools  employed.  And  the  conclusion  I  drew,"  said  he — and 
the  concliision  which,  I  too,  wish  cow  to  enforce — "  was,  that  for 
estimating  the  cost  of  labour,  or  of  the  work  done,  there  could 
not  be  a  worse  standard  than  the  wages  of  the  labourers." 

Much  in  this  instance  might  be  a'-cribed  to  climate ;  but  the 
spectacle  has  been  presented  in  Calcutta  of  Lancashire  artizans, 
imported  at  high  wages,  doing  work  there  under  the  shade  of 
umbrellas  held  over  them  by  Hindoos,  engaged  at  low  wages 
to  attend  and  perform  this  service.    Labourers  of  our  Army 


Works  Corps  speak  with  respect  of  the  CBpabilities  of  the 
Turkish  labourers,  and  of  particular  feats  of  strength  performed 
by  them;  but  'Mr.  Rawliusou,  our  sanitary  engineer,  declares 
to  me  that  the  Croat  labour,  chiifly  engaged  by  us  in  the  first 
instance,  was  dear  at  sixpence  per  diem ;  and  that  in  relation 
to  the  works  performed  in  the  East,  by  whatsoever  race,  it 
would  have  been  far  cheaper  to  have  taken  out  highly  paid  and 
trained  English  labourers,  and  materials,  all  the  way  from 
Eoglat.d,  for  the  execution  of  the  works.  In  the  course  of 
discussions  on  the  subject  with  the  members  of  the  congress 
met  here,  I  have  received  much  confirmatory  testimony  upon 
my  view  of  the  facts.  One  member  of  the  congress,  a  mer- 
chant, informs  me  that  he  has  had  ships  built  abroad,  aud  also 
ships  repaired  in  every  principal  port  of  the  world ;  but  he 
avows  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  wages  of  our  ship- 
wrights, he  has  found  their  labour  as  cheap  as  any  he  has  else- 
where met  with.  In  respect  to  agricultural  labour,  another  of 
our  colleagues,  a  landowner  in  Poland,  who  has  been  some 
years  in  England,  and  who  has  studied  its  agriculture,  states 
to  me  that  he  found  one  German  labourer  equal  to  two  Polish 
labourers;  but  that  three  Polish  labourers — and  those  not 
serfs — were  required  to  do  work  equivalent  to  one  average 
English  agricultural  labourer.  In  this  extreme  difference, 
however,  the  difference  of  tools  was  included  with  the 
difference  of  skill  and  energy.  Another  Polish  gentleman 
here,  who  studied  at  the  English  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  states  to  me  that  he  compared  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ploughing  done  there  by  ploughmen  at  143.  per 
week  wages,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ploughing  done  on  his 
father's  estate  in  the  accustomed  way  there,  and  he  found  that 
the  work  done  at  Cirencester  had  the  advantage  in  cheapness. 
On  a  particular  comparison  made  in  Normandy,  the  labour  of 
three  Norman  agricultural  labourers  was  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent only  to  that  of  two  English,  or  more  particularly  two 
Kentish  labourers ;  and  from  other  information  which  I  have 
received  from  engineers,  conPrmed  by  members  of  the  present 
congress,  about  three  Danes,  or  Norwegians,  or  Swedes,  would 
be  required  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  two  average 
English  labourers.  Superior  workmanship,  as  well  as  quickness 
of  execution,  with  the  aid  of  superior  tools,  wdl  frequently 
tend  to  augment  the  value  of  the  English  labour  beyond  the 
difference  of  the  gross  produce.  Admirable  work  is  done  by 
Anglo-Saxon  men  m  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  but  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the  differfence  of 
result  mainly  to  race,  because,  as  I  have  observed,  the  labour 
of  Englishmen,  depressed  by  maladministration  and  pauperism, 
is  often  as  inferior  as  any  other  ;  and  because  depressed  Irish 
labourers,  when  put  into  suitable  training  and  condition,  are 
found,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  English  labourers, 
to  keep  step  with  the  best.  Indeed,  in  the  Crimea,  under  the 
directions  of  our  army  administration,  the  ordinary  labour  and 
tasks  of  earthwork  required  from  soldiers — raised  chiefly  from 
those  same  districts  from  whence  the  best  navvies  have  been 
obtained,  and  acknowledged  by  impaitial  observers  to  have  in 
physique  no  superiors  amongst  all  the  troops  in  the  field — 
were  only  to  remove  ten  cubic  yards  a  day  in  a  loose  soil ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  at  least  two  soldiers  were  required  to  do 
the  work  done  with  an  interest  and  "  a  will"  by  one  navvy— 
the  navvy  very  often  the  brother  or  relation  of  the  soldiers,  or 
coming  from  the  same  villages. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  general  observations  of  the  taost 
eminent  continental  agriculturists — of  Count  Gasparin  in 
France,  of  Van  Thaer  and  Burger  in  Germany — are  in  accord 
with  my  own  in  England.  I  regard  the  economical  element 
which  those  facts  display  to  be  of  the  greatest  social  and  poli- 
tical moment ;  for  on  this  economical  element  will  depend,  not 
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only  the  extinction  of  every  form  of  serfage,  but  of  slavery  it- 
self. I  have  been  consulted  on  drainage  as  sanitary  works  by 
proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  had  some  insight  into 
tlie  slave  labour  there ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  dear  labour, 
as  contrasted  with  white  free  labour.  Slavery  will  sooner  fall 
with  our  brethren  in  America  when  they  find  it,  as  they 
eveatually  will  do,  as  compared  with  improved  free  labour  cul- 
ture, bad  as  an  investment,  than  by  any  amount  of  condemna- 
tion of  it,  as  being  bad  as  a  social  institution.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Count  Gaspario  justly  cites,  as  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  free  as  against  slave  labour,  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  beetroot  keeps  its  ground  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  slave  (or  the  slave-bred  labourer),  with  a  plant 
containing  13  per  cent,  of  sugar,  grown  in  a  superior  climate, 
has  great  difficulty  in  contending  against  the  free  labourer,  who 
cultivates  a  plant  which  contains  only  8  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
in  a  climate  most  unfavourable  to  its  development. 

In  England,  I  have  known  agriculturists  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced districts  of  the  North,  tempted  by  the  cheaper  land, 
the  apparently  cheaper  labour,  and  better  climate  of  the  South, 
go  there  to  take  farms  which  were  in  the  market ;  but  when 
they  have  examined  the  quality  of  the  labour  there,  they  have 
declined  the  enterprise.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  Count  Gas- 
parin  has  made  analogous  observations.  "One  day,"  says  he,  "our 
worthy  and  excellent  colleague,  M.  Hazard,  being  consulted  on 
the  expediency  of  the  purchase  of  some  land  in  a  certain  canton  of 
France,  answered,  '  Beware !  you  will  not  get  from  land  there 
the  promised  return.  I  know  the  men  of  that  country  ;  they 
want  activity  ;  the  pupils  who  come  from  it  to  our  veterinary 
school  do  not  strike  hard  upon  the  anvil !'  "  "  What  fine  and 
just  appreciation!"  exclaims  the  Count.  "There,  where  the 
labourer's  arm  is  enervated,  whether  by  physical  debility, 
arising  fiom  a  bad  regime,  or  by  long  habits  of  idleness— there, 
where  they  do  not  strike  hard  upon  the  anvil,  the  value  of  the 
land  is  affecied  by  their  depression  !  Of  old  our  forefathers 
said,  '  Tant  vaut  I'homme,  taut  vaut  la  terre' — (as  is  the  worth 
of  the  labourer,  so  is  the  worth  of  the  land)."— From  a  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  at  the  Brussels  Congress. 


DWARF  RUSSIAN  WINTER  BEANS.— These,  if  true 
to  their  kind,  are  remarkably  early  and  prolific ;  and  if  planted 
uniformly  and  singly  with  good  seed,  will  produce  immense 
crops.  And  this  ia  the  variety  we  recommended  to  be  planted, 
between  wheat,  in  one  centre  row  of  four  feet  space  on  the 
middle  of  each  stetch,  on  land  which  is  heavy  and  not  suita- 
ble for  potatoes,  at  one  veck  to  the  acre.  They  are  ripe  a 
fortnight  before  the  wheat,  and  form  a  rest  for  it,  as  it  becomes 
top-heavy.  One  bushel  will  plant  an  acre  entire,  admitting 
there  were  no  furrows  to  interfere,  at  one  foot  square  apart,  or 
in  two-feet  rows  at  six  iuclies  distance  in  the  rows,  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  same  space  for  each  plant,  or  equal  to  one 
foot  or  144  square  inches ;  and  consequently  less  than  one 
bushel  is  required  for  an  acre  on  common  stetches  where  fur- 
rows do  intervene,  and  one  row  out  of  five  must  neces- 
sarily be  sacrificed.  We  have  selected  for  stcck  this  season 
forty  stubs  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  stalks  on  each  stub, 
which  averaged  thirty  pods  and  105  splendid  plump  and  bright 
beans  ;  in  all,  just  six  pints  off  the  forty  plants.  And  this  is 
not  uncommon  of  anybody  else's  crcps  ;  and  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  stubs  of  this  description  might  have  been  col- 
lected from  one  of  their  acres,  as  we  could  have  done  from 
ours.    And  some  with  forty,  and  even  fifty  pods,  are  very 


common  where  they  happen  perchance  to  have  room  in  open 
spaces  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  to  predominate  in  growth  over 
the  weaker  plants,  which  are  crowded,  and  which  consequently 
have  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  like  the  puny  plants  of  thick 
corn ;  ultimately  proving  abortive,  and  only  a  few  out  of  the 
many  actually  starting  into  vigorous  growth  to  make  the  crop 
at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest.  Supposing  each 
square  foot,  or  every  144  inches,  of  land  to  produce  one  of 
those  ordinary  and  natural  stubs  and  stalks,  there  being 
43,560  square  feet  iu  a  statute  acre,  the  produce  would  be 
4,573,800  beans;  and  as  700  beans  make  exactly  1  pint,  it  gives 
12  qrs.  6  bushs.  3  qrts.  to  an  acre.  But  notwithstanding  this 
to  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  yet  an  acre  of  laud  has  never 
been  known  to  produce  this  quantity.  We  may,  however, 
surely  admit  it  possible,  by  care  and  assiduity,  after  making  all 
allowances  that  can  be  thought  of  for  casualties,  to  obtain  half 
as  much  as  this  quantity,  viz.,  fully  six  quarters  per  acre. 
And  note,  that  as  43,560  feet  are  contained  in  one  superficial 
acre  of  land,  and  700  beans  are  in  one  pint,  it  will  not  require 
more  than  one  bushel  to  fully  plant  it  at  a  foot  square,  whether 
in  one-foot  rows  or  two-foot  rows  (the  latter  is  preferable ; 
and  to  be  cleaned  with  the  scarifier  and  horse-hoe  in  early 
spring),  but  just  about  62j  pints  only.  Thus  this  variety  of 
bean  will  be  found  to  be  the  earliest ;  and  consequently 
the  surest,  most  productive,  most  valuable,  and  most  lucra- 
tive of  any  other  that  can  be  grown.  And,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size,  it  will  of  course  not  take  more  than  half 
as  many  iu  measure  to  plant  an  acre,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
tance anybody  may  persuade  themselves  is  necessary  for  them 
to  be  planted,  than  of  those  varieties  more  than  double  their 
size,  and  of  less  value ;  and,  of  course,  at  a  great  saving  of 
seed,  which  is  the  point  we  in  all  our  harangues  are  particu- 
larly aiming  at.  Ours  this  year  weigh  just  17  ounces  per 
pint,  or  681bs.  per  bushel,  or  IQst.  61bs,  per  sack,  which  is  far 
beyond  the  weight  of  any  other  larger  variety  extant. — Hardy 
AND  Son,  Seedgrowers,  &c.,  Limbourne  Brook  and  Knowles 
Farms,  Maldon,  Essex.    Oct.  17th. 


TRANSPLANTING  WHEAT.— Although  the  fecundity 
of  the  wheat  plant  from  this  process  is  beyond  general  belief, 
producing  ears  of  prodigious  size,  we  will  not  press  the  sub- 
ject, as  we  know  that  it  meets  with  reasonable  objections ;  and 
the  chief  one  is,  that  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  large  scale  by  far- 
mers in  general,  and  time  would  not  admit  it.  We  would, 
however,  briefly  observe,  that,  as  the  proper  time  is  now  at 
hand,  namely,  October  and  November,  or  about  a  mouth  after 
the  plants  appear  above  ground,  for  performing  it,  that  far- 
mers would  bestow  a  charity  on  their  labourers  who  have  large 
gardens  and  allotments,  and  who  pride  themselves  iu  growing 
corn  for  competition  shows,  by  giving  them  leave  to  thin  their 
thick  crops  with  a  knife  where  the  plants  stand  in  pairs,  for 
the  purpose  of  transplanting  it  on  their  grounds,  without  any 
expense  to  them  for  seed,  and  with  full  assurance  at  the  same 
time  that  they  will  do  themselves  much  service  by  conferring  the 
favour  on  them,  in  augmenting  the  produce  of  their  own  crops, 
provided  they  see  that  they  are  thinned  with  care  and  judg- 
ment. The  plants  are  best  if  taken  up  and  planted  with  their 
roots  entire,  and  the  mother- grain  attached  to  them,  which 
it  will  readily  do ;  but  the  tops  should  be  trimmed  to  about 
two  inches  when  gathered  in  bunches,  and  the  whole  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  November.  It  is,  however,  a  bad 
plan  to  patch  broken  plants  by  transplanting,  as  the  two  crops 
will  not  ripen  together. — Hardy  and  Son. 
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Another  glance  over  the  many  meetings  of  the  au- 
tumn, and  wo  get  up  the  case  of  the  hibourcr.  It  lias 
been  more  than  usually  well  argued.  Indeed,  the  tone  of 
these  gatherings  has  considerably  improved  since  we  first 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  (hem,  some  six  weeks  since.  Of 
the  many  topics,  however,  here  introduced,  none  has 
been  spoken  to  with  so  much  earnestness  and  hearti- 
ness as  the  condition  of  the  working  man.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  work  of  time;  but  of  the  good  that  must 
eventually  follow  such  deliberations  there  cannot  now 
be  the  slightest  doubt.  And  yet  what  a  joke  it  was,  to 
drink  health  and  success  to  the  labourer!  How 
people  who  really  ought  to  have  known  better,  depre- 
cated these  societies  having  anything  to  do  with  him  I 
How  their  interference  would  enervate  him,  their  sym- 
pathy disgust  him,  and  their  ill-directed  efforts  end  in 
nothing  but  failure  and  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

We  believe  that  no  one,  who  reads  over  the  extracts 
we  give  iu  another  part  of  our  paper,  but  will  arrive 
at  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  The  effect  of  such  ad- 
dresses is  already  being  felt — in  some  quarters  probably 
more  than  others ;  but  still  the  improved  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  taking  root,  and  in  good  ground.  The 
great  facts  of  the  question  are  becoming  familiar  to  us 
all.  If  we  do  not  do  our  part,  it  is  from  no  want  of 
telling  or  knowing.  The  chief  deduction,  moreover,  to 
be  drawn  from  all  we  hear  is,  that  we  oui-selves  have 
much  to  do.  The  conditionof  the  labourer  must  be  more 
or  less  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  It  is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  latter  to  rank  not  merely  as  the  master,  but 
as  the  next  friend  and  special  advocate  of  his  workmen. 
You  may  establish  schools,  subscribe  for  libraries,  gi'ant 
allotments,  build  proper  habita*^ions — and  all  to  little 
purpose,  without  the  crowning  influence  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  employer.  We  find  this  everywhere 
insisted  on.  Lord  Leicester  declared  it  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  one  of  his  own  gatherings  in  Norfolk ; 
while  Mr.  Whitbread  quotes  his  lordship  in  a  very  good 
speech  at  Woburn  : — "When  all  this  is  done,  you  have 
only  then  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  tenant-farmer  to 
improve  his  labourers."  One  of  the  Woburn  tenants 
confirmed  this  but  the  other  day  at  the  Farmers'  Club  : 
— "  He  agi'eed  as  to  the  influence  of  the  example  which 
the  farmer  set,  in  his  dealings  with  the  labourers  ;  and 
he  thought  that  a  good  example,  and  promptitude  in 
correcting  vice,  or  any  approach  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  employed,  would  prove  more  beneficial  than  any 
amount  of  mere  book-learning."  Mr.  Baker,  at  the 
same  meeting,  says,  emphatically : — "  Rely  upon  it,  you 
will  never  effect  much  unless  with  the  master's  co- 
operation ;  indeed,  he  should  say,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  rested  more  with  employers  than 
schoolmastei's."  Further,  the  resolution  of  the  Club 
confirms   this,  by  slipulating  for  "a  continual   atteu' 


tion    to    the   labourers'  wants  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer." 

And  in  what  consists  the  master's  co-operation  ? 
What  are  his  duties,  and  what  the  labourer's  wants  ? 
There  is  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  and  much  still  the 
master  may  do.  Let  us  see  what  this  is.  The 
first  step,  then,  towards  improving  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  to  provide  him  with  a  decent  and 
comlbrlable  home.  Without  this  you  can  effect  no  per- 
manent good.  Is  it,  however,  the  duty  of  the  master, 
of  the  farmer,  or  mere  occupier  that  is,  to  supply  this  ? 
At  any  rate,  it  is  his  duty  to  look  to  it — a  duty  he 
owes  as  much  to  his  own  interest  as  to  that  of  his  man. 
He  will  be  pretty  sure  to  stipulate  for  good  farm- 
buildings  for  himself,  barns  for  his  cows,  stables  for 
his  horses,  and  sheds  for  his  cattle.  Let  him  look  even 
beyond  this,  and  crave  good  cottages  for  his  work- 
people. With  tliese  once  obtained,  his  care  anything 
but  ceases.  Nothing  but  tiiC  experience  of  the  prac- 
tical man  could  have  warned  us  that  good  cottages  often 
become  great  abuses,  and  that  the  practice  of  taking  in 
lodgers  leads  to  as  much  immorality  and  discomfort  as 
the  miserable  hovel  iVom  which  the  family  may  have 
been  removed. 

With  a  good  cottage  wc  naturally  associate  a  good 
garden ;  if  not  attached,  by  means  of  the  allotment 
now  becoming  so  popular.  The  great  thing  to  guard 
against,  in  making  such  a  grant,  is,  that  it  be  not  too 
large.  No  benefit,  but  much  evil,  would  arise  from 
converting  the  labourer  into  a  petty  farmer  ;  while  with 
a  comparatively  large  piece  of  land,  it  he  cultivate  it 
as  garden  gi-ound,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  either 
not  do  it  properly,  or,  if  so,  only  at  the  cost  of  his  em- 
ployer. Of  course  the  allotment  should  be  as  near  the 
man's  home  or  work  as  possil)le  ;  while  such  a  system 
can  only  become  general  with  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
law  of  settlement,  or  by  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
rendering  it  nugatory.  A  labourer,  who  has  two  or 
three  miles  to  go  to  his  work,  and  two  or  three  home 
again,  will  not  have  much  time  or  inclination  for  gar- 
dening. 

This,  we  take  it,  would  afford  the  means  for  "  a  pro- 
per employment  of  spare  time  "  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  In  summer  the  man  would  si^end  his  evenings  in 
his  garden — in  winter  by  his  own  comfortable  fire-side. 
He  might  here  be  supplied  with  such  books  adapted  to 
his  station  as  might  both  amuse  and  instruct  him.  For 
the  purely  agi-icultural  labourer,  residing  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict we  are  afraid  the  reading-room  would  be  compara- 
tively useless,  if  not  impractical.  Evening  schools  for  the 
young  are  warmly  advocated  ;  but,  although  such  cases 
are  cited  as  men  at  a  mature  age  frequenting  them,  we 
fear  these  can  at  best  be  but  exceptional.  The  education 
itself  of  the  labourer  can  scarcely  be  regarded  or  tested 
by  the  common  conventional  usage  of  the  word.     It  is 
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not  the  reading'  or  writing  alone,  but  the  incentive  to 
good  conduct  and  to  skilled  work  with  which  the  mere 
school  education  is  accompanied  and  completed.  The 
master's  eye,  again,  in  fact — his  continual  attention 
from  tlie  time  the  boy  is  first  known  to  him. 

And  what  further  may  we  ask  of  the  employer, 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  his  servant,  and 
removing  him  from  the  chance  of  temptation?  In 
accordance  with  a  custom  that  has  nothing  but 
the  force  of  a  custom  to  recommend  it,  does  he 
still  pay  his  labourers  on  the  worst  night  in  the 
week  for  a  workman  to  receive  his  wages — on  the 
Saturday  ?  If  so,  he  is  giving  his  men  anything  but 
fair  play,  denying  them  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
best  of  their  marketing,  and  tending  to  nothing  but  in- 
convenience and  injury.  Surely,  as  a  direct  duty  of 
the  employer,  this  may  be  easily  and  instantaneously 
remedied.  Again,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  districts, 
does  he  pay  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  drink  ? 
AFith  a  little  earnest  endeavour  so  pernicious  a  plan 
may  be  as  certainly  broken  through.  Or,  further,  are 
men  positively  forced  to  drink,  by  the  meetings  of  their 
own  benefit  societies  being  almost  as  a  rule  held  in 
public-houses  ?  We  need  not  stay  to  dilate  here  on 
matters  that  all  come  so  clearly  within  the  duties  of 
the  employer.  They  are  all  well  spoken  to,  in  the  eAd- 
dence  we  have  collated.  Lord  Albemarle  at  Diss 
agrees  very  much  with  Mr.  Spearing  at  the  Farmers' 
Club,  as  to  the  conduct  of  these  benefit  societies. 
Mr.  Biddulph  and  Mr,  Thorold,  at  Ledbury,  denounce, 
from  their  own  observation,  and  with  equal  warmth,  the 
system  of  payment  in  drink.  They  need  not  despair 
of  inducing  their  neighbours  "  to  do  the  same."  The 
Reverend  Mr.  James,  who  has  a  reputation  amongst 
agriculturists  to  add  to  the  high  esteem  of  his  parish- 
ioners, asks,  as  an  especial  boon,  that  the  wages  shall 
not  be  paid  on  the  Saturday.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Thomas  both  ofier  us  a  lesson,  in  their  own  satisfactory 
experience,  of  what  may  be  done  in  substantially  im- 
proving, and,  as  it  were,  "making"  their  younger 
men.  Lord  Henley  only  leads  many  others  in  his  ap- 
proval of  judicious  allotments.  Mr.  Rolfe,  at  Dock- 
ing, is  especially  happy  in  his  exposure  of  Poor  Law 
settlement,  concluding,  once  more,  that  a  great  deal  of 
"  the  evil  arises  from  the  man  not  living  in  a  place 
where  he  could  be  under  the  eye  of  his  master."  Im- 
proved house  accommodation,  as  the  first  necessity, has 
a  word  from  every  one ;  while  judicious  education  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  more  clearly  defined. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  duty  to  perform  here.  The 
Government  might  look  with  advantage  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Law  of  Settlement,  as  well  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Malt  Tax.  We  must  do  the  landlords  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  they  appear  more  and  more  inclined  to 
take  their  part.  The  centre,  however,  we  repeat,  of  all 
this,  is  the  employer.  Without  his  aid,  wo  shall  never 
be  set  or  kept  going.  There  is  much,  too,  ho  may  do 
with  little  inconvenience  to  himself;  while  let  him  ever 
remember,  as  the  best  of  truisms,  that  he  cannot  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labourer,  without  at  the  same 
time  improving  his  own. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL   LABOURER: 

HIS     CONDITION     AND     REQUIREMENTS. 

—AS    CONSIDERED    AT   THE    RECENT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MEETINGS— 

I  have  read  in  the  Labourers'  Friend  a  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  8,000  out  of  9,000  of  these  benefit  societies  in  this 
country  meet  in  public-houses.  In  auother  publication  well 
entitled  to  belief,  it  is  stated  that  neatly  one-fourth  of  the  acult 
labouring  population  of  this  country  are  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  public-house  through  the  medium  of  benefit  clubs. 
These  monthly  club  meetings  are  productive  of  very  great  evils, 
and  tend  to  degrade  and  demoralize  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  attend  them.  They  are  usually  held  on  Saturday  night, 
and  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  publichouse  club  well 
know  in  a  what  a  discreditable  manner  the  Sabbath  is  ushered 
in,  to  the  scandal  and  disgust  of  the  religiously-disposed,  and 
often  to  the  terror  of  the  wife  whom  tlie  drunkea  husband  has 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish,  but  cf  whom  he  is  too  frequently 
the  ruin.  These  are  the  outward  marks  of  the  system,  but 
you  must  look  to  the  workhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  room 
of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and,  lastly,  to  the  judges  of  the  land 
and  the  chaplains  of  the  gaols,  to  see  the  evil  in  all  its  extent. 
My  advice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diss  is  to  have  a  club  of  their 
own,  and  not  to  associate  themselves  with  any  branch  societies. 
Let  the  intelligent  men  of  the  town  — and  it  abounds  with  in- 
telligence— look  into  the  rates  of  payment  in  small  and  in  large 
clubs,  and  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  All  super- 
vision in  branch  societies  is  out  of  the  question,  because  they 
cannot  be  reached  ;  and  whenever  this  state  of  things  exists 
there  will  be  sure  to  be  a  tug  at  what  is  considered  public  mo- 
ney. I  would  also  say,  take  care  to  insure  the  medical  super- 
vision of  6.ome  professional  man,  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 
As  for  dinners,  I  have  presided  over  more  than  one  even  this 
year,  aud,  as  I  preach  what  I  practise,  I  recommend  you  to  hrve 
a  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  is  your 
wish  to  give  you  such  support  as  I  can,  and  I  am  satis-fied  that 
if  you  establish  another  club  it  will  be  on  a  better  footing  than 
before.  You  will,  of  coiu-ae,  take  care  that  the  feast  at  the  end 
of  the  year  does  not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  funds. 
These,  however,  are  matters  which  I  should  like  to  see  the 
labouring  men  doing  for  themselves.  I  am  in  favour  of  eman- 
cipating the  labouring  man  out  of  leading  strings,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  like  to  say  much  about  rendering  him  assistance. 
I  agree  with  the  good  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the  way 
to  better  the  labouring  man  is  to  make  him  the  agent  of  bet- 
tering his  own  condition. — Lord  Albemarle,  at  Diss. 

He  wished  to  say  with  what  gratification  he  saw  them  there 
as  his  guests — his  honest,  bard- working  peasantry,  is  ho,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  had  been  called  to  bring  in  and  store 
up  amost  bountiful  harvest.  He  thought  these  celebrations 
were  of  great  value  in  bringing  together  all  classes  of  society- 
he  thought  they  were  of  value,  to  show  that  they  were  all  de- 
pendent one  upon  another ;  and  that,  although  he  was  the 
possessor  of  that  estate,  he  could  have  no  cijoyment  of  it 
without  the  good  conduct  of  the  honest  labourer  and  peasantry. 
If  they  derived  any  benefit  from  hioj,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
derived  benefit  from  them;  ani,  if  they  had  derived  any  from 
these  good  things  at  his  hands,  he  had  received  them  at  the 
baud  of  God  ;  he  was  but  the  channel  for  conveying;  them  to 
his  neighbour.  Whatever  their  thanks,  he  wished  them  to  be 
offered  to  the  main  Source,  aud  that  they  should  only  look 
upon  him  as  the  iustrument  through  which  any  benefit  had 
beeu  conveyed.  That  was  the  greatest  honour  to  which  a  man 
could  aspire,  namely,  being  the  instrument,  under  God,  of 
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couferring  benefit  upon  his  fellow-mau.  His  lordship  then 
thanked  his  good,  honest,  and  noble  tenantry  for  their  readinesg 
in  co-operating  with  him  in  a  work  such  as  this,  and  forgiving 
those  in  their  employ  a  day's  holiday,  without  stinting  them 
in  their  wages.  He  then  proceeded  to  cliserve  that  he  rejoiced 
they  were  beginning  to  revive  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  tlie  good  old  British  custom  of  harvest- 
homes.  It  had  fallen,  unhappily,  into  disuse,  but  was  now 
being  revived  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  hope 
it  would  be  continued,  because  he  believed  such  gatherings 
were  of  benefit  to  them  all.  If  any  one  doubted  the  good  that 
arose  from  them,  he  should  wish  that  person  to  see  the 
decency  of  demeanour  and  the  joyous  faces  of  all  present.  He 
was  quite  certain  many  of  them  had  formed  good  resolutions 
that  day,  and  that,  as  they  had  been  an  honour  to  that  estate, 
and,  he  trusted,  au  honour  to  their  Christian  profession,  so, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would  continue  to  be  so,  and 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  perform  that  which  was  the 
highest  honour  to  which  they  could  attain — to  do  their  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them. 
However,  he  did  not  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  long  address,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  how 
glad  he  was  to  see  them  all — how  happy  he  was  to  see  their 
order,  their  decency,  and  their  comfort;  and  how  he  trusted, 
under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  they  would  join  with 
him  in  an  earnest  effective  etfort  to  make  that  estate  a  model 
estate,  not  only  for  England,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  Then  he  was  sure  if  landlord  and  tenant,  employer 
and  employed,  those  who  had  property  and  those  who  had 
none— except  that  honest  property  of  their  labour— would 
join  in  one  great  effort  to  advance  each  other's  welfare  and  to 
maintain  their  Christian  character,  they  would  arrive  at  that 
condition  of  things  which  was  the  happiest  and  safest  that 
coalJ  be  attained  in  this  fallen  world.  And  now  he  wished 
them  hearty  joy.  The  park  was  open  ;  there  was  a  band  for 
their  amusement,  and  cricket  and  other  games  would  be  pro 
Tided.  He  trusted  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  they  would 
rejoice  that,  under  the  blesaiug  of  God,  they  bad  had  an  oppor- 
tucitj',  by  rational  mirth,  and  by  honest  sober  enjoyment,  to 
celebrate  His  praises,  not  only  with  their  lips,  but  in  their 
lives. — Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the  Harvest  Home  on  his 
estate  in  Dorsetshire. 

I  know  of  no  man  whom  I  think  better  qualified  than  Lords 
Leicester  to  speak  on  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  have  read  a  speech  of  his,  deli- 
vered at  a  meeting  in  Norfolk  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  well  re- 
member reading  it,  and  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  simple  truths 
conveyed  in  every  line.  He  said,  you  cannot  materially  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  unless  you  can  give 
them  good  roomy  cottages— that  is  essentially  necessary.  Good 
schools  for  the  young  and  adult  schools  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  well-organised  benefit  societies  are  a  great  help ; 
but  when  all  this  is  done  you  have  only  then  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  the  tenant  farmer  to  improve  his  labourers;  and  un- 
less ihe  tenant  farmers  are  prepared  actively  to  co-operate  with 
the  landlord — unless  they  bear  this  object  constantly  before 
them — uuless  they  are  content  to  take  trouble  and  spend  time 
in  encouraging,  warning,  and  advising  individuals  around  them 
your  societies  will  fail,  your  schools  become  useless,  and  no 
comfort  will  dwell  by  the  hearths  of  your  cottages.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  great  and  proud  responsibility,  and  happy  are 
tho  e  among  you  who  discharge  your  duties  towards  them. 
They  are  your  prop  and  your  stay,  aud  every  association  should 
end  ear  them  to  you.  Their  grandfathers,  gentlemen,  have  livedt 
toiled,  and  died  on  farms  to  which  your  fathers  succeeded,  and 
their  sons  have  transmitted  to  you  the  race  of  men  who  now 


labour  for  you  with  scarce  a  holiday  throughout  the  year.  Oh  / 
then,  let  it  be  yours  to  see  that  each  succeeding  generation 
adds  yearly  something  to  the  happiness  of  the  labouring  man. 
The  vice-chairman  (Mr.  James  Thomas),  in  a  speech  this  evening, 
has  very  gracefully  referred  to  the  schools  and  cottages  as  being 
in  part  the  cause  of  the  world-wide  reputation  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  estate  enjoys.  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  you  have  the 
implements  to  work  with;  I  say,  let  them  not  rust  in  your  bauds. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  by  a  return  whicli  accompanied  the  last  census 
that  Bedfordshire  did  not  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  education' 
but  I  trust  we  shall  soon  improve  in  that  respect.  But  the 
happiness  of  the  labouring  class  depends  not  solely  upon  school- 
ing, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  the  poor  of  our  county 
are  well  cared  for  and  contented  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  counties.  I  am  proud  to  know  some  tenant  farmers — 
and  I  believe  and  trust  there  are  many  more — who  have  that 
spirit  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  the  mainspring 
of  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes. — Mr.  Wiiitjjreai), 
M.P.,  at  Woburn. 

He  condemned  the  system  pursued  by  some  large  proprietors 
of  eradicating  the  poor  from  their  own  parishes,  and  employ- 
ing labour  from  adjoining  parishes,  to  exempt  them  from  the 
payment  of  poor  rates.  That  was  a  part  of  their  system  which 
required  reform.  And  he  hoped  they  might  live  to  see  a  new 
system  in  assessing  the  poor  rate— parishes  in  a  larger  area — 
or  a  minimum  rate  fixed  for  parishes.  That  the  labourer,  at 
the  present  time,  was  sufficiently  paid  he  would  not  deny. 
He  was  paid  enough  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family, 
but  that  was  all.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  lay  by  any- 
thing for  sickness  or  old  ai;e.  It  was  true  that  maiiy  la- 
bourers possessed  allotments  in  the  county,  and  he  believed  it 
was  owing  to  that  that  many  a  week  was  passed  by  the  la- 
bourer when  ill  in  his  own  house,  instead  of  in  the  poor-house, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  under  the  mark  in  saying  that 
thousands  a  year  were  annually  saved  to  the  rate  payers  by 
these  cottage  gardens.  If  it  were  true  that  this  system  worked 
well,  why  not  carry  it  out  further?  He  knew  he  should  be 
met  by  persons  who  would  say  that  an  extension  of  the  system 
would  turn  the  labourer  into  a  little  farmer — make  Englaud 
resemble  Ireland — instead  of  depending  upon  his  master's 
v/ork.  He  knew,  too,  it  was  urged  that  such  a  course  would 
make  the  labourer  indifferent  and  indisposed  towards  his  em- 
ployer ;  but  would  it  not  be  possible  to  meet  that  objection  by 
the  farmer,  instead  of  the  landlord,  letting  laud  to  the  poor 
whom  he  regularly  employed  ?  The  man  would  become  thus 
more  dependent  upon  the  farmer — dependent  for  his  labour 
and  his  garden. — Lord  Henley,  at  Northampton. 

Their  noble  chairman  (Lord  Henley)  had  alluded,  in  his  propo- 
sition for  larger  allotments  to  the  labourers,  to  the  experience  of 
Ireland.  He  could  only  say  that,  as  far  as  that  plan  had  been 
tried  in  Ireland,  it  had  long  been  considered  by  eminently  practi- 
cal men  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  and  drawbacks  to  the  ad- 
vance of  farming  in  that  country,  insomuch  that  Parliament 
had  legislated  against  it  in  what  was  known  as  the  Sub-letting 
Act.  He  doubted  also  whether  such  a  system  would  work 
well  in  England.  But  he  did  not  doubt  the  willingness  of 
landlords  to  devote  as  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the  ob- 
ject in  their  various  parishes.  With  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  labourers,  he  did  not  think  they  had  now 
much  to  complain  of.  If  provisions  were  high,  wages  were 
high  also,  and  the  labouring  class,  above  all  other  classes,  were 
the  objects  of  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare  which  had  hitherto 
found  no  precedent  in  this  or  any  other  country. — Mr.  Staf- 
ford, at  Northampton. 

It  was  a  subject  not  to  be  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
It  must  be  met  by  supply  and  demand.    There  were,  however, 
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^\ays  of  improviDg  the  couditiou  of  the  lahourer — one  of  them 
by  task  work,  which  he  thought  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  tenants.  The  labourer,  by  task  work,  would  earn 
greater  wages,  at  a  less  cost  to  his  employer.  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  generally,  he  was  not  in  a  bad  state  at 
the  present  time,  and  he  believed  that  if  landlords  and  farmers 
v.ould  do  all  they  could  to  improve  his  condition,  he  would 
rise  in  the  social  scale  as  rapidly  as  other  classes.  He  indi- 
cated improvement  in  cottage  dwellings  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  agricultural  population,  and  quoted,  with  gratification,  the 
commendatory  remarks  of  a  Prussian  miuister  whom  he  had  once 
the  happiness  of  showing  over  a  district  in  which  the  cottages 
lisd  been  improved.  He  also  disagreed  with  the  chairman's 
(Lord  Henley)  views  upon  the  allotment  question.  He  believed 
it  was  impossible  to  take  the  labourer  with  benefit  beyond  his 
weekly  wages,  but  he  strongly  advocated  persevering  efforts  to 
make  young  labourers  good  at  all  branches  of  work,  as  not  a 
man  of  them  but  would  then  be  able  to  earn  more  than  he 
now  did.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  never  was  a 
surplus  agricultural  population  in  England  and  never  woidd 
be,  and  spoke  of  the  many  applications  which,  during  years 
past,  had  been  made  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
efficient,  sober,  and  honest  labourers  ;  many,  whom  he  had  been 
the  means  of  sending,  having  received  increased  wages  of  five, 
six,  seven  shilUngs  a  week. — Mr.  Beasley,  at  Northampton. 
His  own  conviction  was  that,  be  the  future  price  of  corn 
what  it  might,  the  wages  of  labour  would  increase.  He  drew 
this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  their  young  lads  were  being 
drafted  off  into  mechanical  trades,  which  must  tend  to  shorten 
the  supply  of  labour  when  the  present  race  of  men  should  be 
laid  aside.  This,  however,  would  tend  to  improvement,  for  if 
farmers  had  to  give  higher  wages,  labourers  would  be  able  to 
pay  larger  rents  for  cottages,  and  better  cottages  would  be 
built  to  supply  the  demand. — Mr.  Bearn,  at  Northampton. 

lie  alluded  to  this  subject  with  the  more  pleasure,  be- 
cause several  influential  landlords  in  this  county  had  taken 
great    interest    in    it,    and    had     improved    the    dwell- 
ings of  their  labourers  to  a  very   considerable  extent.     It 
was   one    of  vital   importance ;  for  all   in  vain  did   they 
build  schools,   all  in  vain   did  clerg3'men  preach  morality 
and  reverence  to   God  and  duty  to  parents,  all  in  vain  did 
the  schoolmaster  teach  order,  and  decency,  and  decorum,  if 
the  wretched  scholars,  when  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
found   themselves  in  wretched  hovels — disgraceful  abodes 
of  misery  and  filthiness — hovels,  in  comparison  with  which 
a  well-ordered  pig-sty   is  a  palace,   and   in   which  a  man 
would  have  feelings  of  compunction  in  sheltering  bis  horse. 
He  would  not  draw  a  picture  of  the  miserable  loft  upstairs, 
into  which  a  large  family  were  too  often  huddled  together, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  commonest  decency  of 
life,  and  which  was  doubtless  a  great  cause  of  the  frequency 
of  illegitimate  births,  of  which  they  complained  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  countj\     If  the  labouring  man  had 
a  comfortable  house  and  a  cheerful  fireside,  to  which  he 
could  retire  when  his  daily  labour  was  done,  it  would  do 
much  to  attach  him  to  liome,  and  prevent   in  some  part,  if 
not  entirely,  his  spending  his  time  and   his  money  at  the 
beer-house  and  the  cider-house,  where  alone,  in  his  present 
state,  he  could  enjoy  comfort. — Archdeacon  Lane  Freer, 
at  Hereford. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  had  made  a  powerful  appeal  to 
them,  on  their  duty  in  promoting  the  domestic  happiness  and 
comfort  of  their  labourers,  and  fostering  the  decencies  of  life 
by  increasing  the  accommodation  of  their  houses.  Now,  he 
must  tell  them  that  he  had  large  mining  and  manufacturing 
eatabliahments,  besides  being  a  cultivator  of  about  1,000  acres 


of  laud,  and  he  found  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  independence 
springing  up  among  the  industrial  classes  that  expected  and 
required  that  the  decencies  of  life  should  be  provided  for  them 
by  those  who  employed  them.  When  labour  was  scarce  the 
good  workman  would  serve  that  master  who  took  the  greatest 
care  of  his  moral  aud  domestic  comforts,  and  therefore  he  cor- 
di'.lly  seconded  the  appeal  made  to  them  by  the  Archdeacon  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. 
As  to  the  question  of  celebrating  harvest  home,  which,  thanks 
to  the  activity  of  the  press,  had  been  taken  up  latterly,  all 
seemed  to  think  that  this  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to 
the  master  and  the  workman,  the  labourer  and  the  employer, 
for  an  interchange  of  communion  among  themselves,  and  after 
such  a  bountiful  harvest  as  we  had  this  year  been  blessed  with, 
could  there  be  anything  more  seemly  than  that  we  should  at 
its  close  make  its  celebration,  if  not  national,  at  least  parochial? 
Would  there  not  be  something  impressive  in  the  rich  and  the 
poor  meeting  together  in  the  temple  of  religion  to  give  thanks 
for  the  blessings  vouchsafed,  the  wives  and  children  participat- 
ing in  the  grateful  return  of  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  a  ga- 
thered harvest?  The  rest  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to  the 
practice  and  encouragement  of  manly  and  athletic  sports. — 
Mr.  B.  Blakemorb,  M.P.,  at  Hereford. 

The  prosperity  of  the  labourer  is  especially  important  to  the 
farmers  of  England,  for  without  their  labours  their  own  ef- 
forts would  avail  nothing,  as  it  is  by  the  thews  and  siuews  of 
those  labourers  the  soil  is  enriched;  and  I  believe  Colonel 
Herbert  will  say  they  furnish  the  best  recruits  in  the  English 
army  and  navy.    At  present  their  condition  is  much  more  at- 
tended to  than  it  was  some  years  ago.    Friendly  societies  are 
much  more  general  amongst  them,  and  saving's  banks  have  been 
established,  where  a  short  time  ago  they  were  not  known.   I  am 
glad  to  say  that  in  those  places  where  they  have  been  tried,  they 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.    A  few  years  ago 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  saving's  bank  in  Lud- 
low was  so  rich  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money. 
This,  I  think,   speaks  volumes  for  the   labourers   and  other 
classes  who  are  generally  depositors  in  these  banks.    There  is 
another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment,  and  I  am 
aware  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  subject :  I  refer  to  the 
labourers'  dwellings.    I  will  be  frank  with  you,  and  tell  you 
my  experience.    I  have  tried  various  styles  of  cottages,  but  I 
have  always  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  each  cottage  have 
three  rooms ;  for  without  that  number,  I  do  not  consider  a 
married  labourer,  who  rears  a  family  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  at 
which  age  they  are  presumed  to  go  from  home,  can  bring  them 
up  with  proper  decency  with  a  less  number  of  rooms.     At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  these 
cottages— at  least,  I  have  found  it  so — as  they  shall  pay  a  fair 
interest  of  money;  for  instance,  it  costs  £120  to  build  the 
cottage  I  have  described,  the  fair  interest  upon  which  would 
be  five  or  six  per  cent. — a  rent  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
you  can  get.     But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
think  it  pays;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  determined  to  contiuue 
the  plan.    If  it  does  not  pay  you  in  actual  rent,  it  pays  you  in 
the  character  of  the  occupants — in  the  class  of  labourers  you 
thus  obtain.    No  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  cottage  of  this 
sort,  with  a  good  garden,  would  afterwards  go  to  live  in  a 
hovel.     The  farmer  has  therefore  a  great  hold  upon  his  men, 
which  is   a  great  advantage. — Colonel  llusiiouT,  M.P.,  at 
Ludlow. 

He  could  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  honourable  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Colonel  Rushout  upon  the  labouring 
classes,  and  especially  with  reference  to  improved  dwellings. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  landlord  would  not  be  able  to  get 
good  interest  for  his  money  in  building  these  improved  cot- 
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tages ;  but  M-hen  he  built  bama  and  cow-houses  he  did  not  ex- 
pect interest.  Good  cottages  were  as  easeutial  to  the  good 
management  of  a  farm  as  good  buildings.  If  the  labourer  had 
a  long  way  to  walk  before  he  came  to  his  work,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  could  do  as  much  as  if  he  were  on  the  spot.  In 
some  counties— though  he  was  glad  to  say  not  in  this — cot- 
tages were  considered  an  encumbrance,  and  were  removed  to 
the  adjacent  towns.  This  he  considered  wrong,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  no  right  to  enforce  what 
was  nupleasaut  upon  a  neighbour  by  causing  him  to  remove ; 
and  ill  this  as  in  all  other  cases  of  dishonesty  the  evil  recoiled 
apon  bim  who  did  it.  He  believed  that  farmers  generally  were 
kindly  disposed  towards  their  labourers,  aud  after  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  had  been  many  years  upon  the  land  they  were 
always  willing  to  support  him. — Mr.  Smithies,  at  Ludlow. 

He  thought  that,  as  a  society,  they  might  do  a  little  more 
to  encourage  the  practical  part  of  labour  in  the  county,  and 
that  if  they  were  to  introduce  some  prizes  for  thatching,  hedg- 
ing, ditching,  and  other  work,  in  which  all  must  acknowledge 
their  labourers  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  they  would  be  aug- 
menting those  benefits  which  the  society  was  in  other  respects 
producing.  They  ought  to  do  all  they  could  to  extend  the 
practical  know  ledge  of  their  labourers,  not  forgetting  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  and  social  position;  to  give  them  a 
good  education,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  expected  at 
their  hands.  They  should  teach  their  labourers  not  only  how 
to  do  their  work,  but  give  them  right  motives  for  doing  it; 
teach  them  obedience  to  the  "  King  of  kings,"  and  that  would 
make  them  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  teach  them  obedience 
to  the  "  Lord  of  lords,"  and  they  would  be  faithful  servants 
of  their  earthy  masters.  The  more  they  improved  the  moral 
and  social  position  of  their  labourers,  so  much  the  more  in- 
telligent would  they  find  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work, 
and  the  more  satisfied  would  they  be  with  that  work.  There 
was  one  matter,  in  respect  of  which  he  wished  to  express  his 
earnest  conviction  that  an  alteration  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. So  long  as  farmers  paid  their  labourers  in  driuk  in- 
stead of  in  money,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would 
perform  the  work  they  ought  to  do.  How  could  they  expect 
that  a  man  who  receives  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  his  wages  in 
drink  would  provide  respectably  for  his  family  ?  He  knew 
that  many  farmers  were  disposed  to  "lew  this  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light;  but  his  own  conviction,  after  three  years' ex- 
perience in  this  county,  was  that  the  abandonment  of  the  prac- 
tice would  be  the  means  of  conferring  great  benefit  on  the 
labourers.— Mr.  Thorold,  at  Ledbury. 

The  social  position  of  the  labourers  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  it  should  be.  Drink  was  the  thing  which,  he  must  own,  he 
abominated  ;  it  induces  a  man  to  neglect  his  home  ;  it  makes 
him,  if  he  might  use  the  words,  greedy  and  avaricious ;  his 
bargain  was,  not  how  much  wages  he  should  have,  but  how 
much  drink  he  could  get.  There  never  could  be  a  better  op- 
portunity for  breaking  through  tire  prevailing  practice  than 
the  present,  when  unfortunately  there  was  a  failure  in  the  apple 
crop.  Mr.  Thorold  said  that  many  farmers  disagreed  with  his 
views  ;  he  did  not  think  that  was  really  the  case.  He  had 
spoken  to  many  of  them,  and  their  answer  had  been,  "  If  we 
could  get  our  neighbours  to  do  the  same,  we  would  willingly 
break  through  the  rule."  A  little  co-operation  and  union, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  required. — Mr.  Bid- 
DOLPH,  at  Ledbury. 

As  respects  the  labourer  I  feel  that  these  societies  are  most 
especially  beneficial;  they  show  our  sympathy  for  our  la- 
bourers, and  by  encouraging  and  inciting  him  to  increased 
skill  he  rises  higher  and  higher  in  his  business.  It  is  our  im- 
perative duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  raise  what  are  com- 


monly called  the  lower  orders,  but  what  I  choose  to  call  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  Let  us  give  them  more  light, 
let  us  give  them  education — practical  education,  and  what  the 
excellent  Lord  Ashburlon  called  a  knowledge  of  common 
things ;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  shower  of  practical  benevo 
lence  will  ever  bring  forth  a  rich  moral  harvest.  Tlie  seed  may 
be  long  in  the  ground  before  it  grows,  but  it  will  grow  aud 
will  bear  fruit,  which  will  be  the  advanced  skill  and  increased 
intelligence  of  your  work-people. — The  Rev.  E.  F.  Beynon, 
iu  East  Surrey. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  success  of  our  farming  ope- 
rations, and  indeed  not  only  that,  but  the  comfort  of  ourselves 
greatly  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  sturdy,  useful,  and 
indespcnsable  class — our  agricultural  labourers.  I  think  the 
farmers  of  this  district  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  position  in  which  they  stand  with  regard  to  agricultural 
labour.  I  think  our  farmers  may  not  only  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  abundant  harvest  we  have  lately  enjoyed,  but 
also  upon  having  a  suflJciency  of  labour  to  house  it.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  well-founded  complaint  of  a  want  of 
labourers.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  when  I  asked  a  farmer  why  he  left  his  grain  out  when  it 
was  ready  to  be  carried,  he  replied  that  from  the  want  of 
hands  it  was  cheaper  to  run  a  little  risk  aud  wait  a  short  time, 
than  to  pay  5s.  a  day  for  extra  men,  or  3s.  6d.  and  find  them 
food.  Now,  the  circumstances  are  very  different  in  this  dis- 
trict :  not  only  have  we  a  good  supply,  but  our  agricultural 
labourers  behave  themselves  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  farmers,  and  I  am  glad  they  stand  well  with  relation  to 
each  other.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  no  im- 
piovements  to  be  made,  or  no  changes  that  would  be  desirable ; 
but  I  believe  the  very  high  compliment  which  has  been  paid 
them  by  the  High  Sheriff,  namely,  that  this  county  stands 
before  all  others  with  respect  to  the  small  amount  of  crime 
committed  in  it,  is  quite  deserved ;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  agricultural  labourers  is  the  class  which  chiefly  composes 
our  criminal  list  in  the  rural  districts,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  wish  for  their  prosperity.  But,  while  I  am  glad  that 
this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  crime,  and  while  I  believe  la- 
bourers behave  with  proper  respect  to  their  employers,  per- 
haps we  cannot  say  so  much  of  their  morals.  It  is,  however, 
right  to  say  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  do  not 
always  admit  that  decent  separation  of  the  sexes  which  we 
must  all  desire  to  see.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  we  praise  them 
much  for  their  sobriety.  There  is  however  considerable  tempt- 
ation to  our  poor  population.  Those  who  live  upon  our  broad 
open  hills  are  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  hardship  ;  although  of 
course  this  cannot  justify  the  want  of  sobriety  we  occasionally 
have  reason  to  deplore.  If  we  had  a  discontented  population 
whom  it  were  very  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  we  should  then 
at  once  see  how  much  our  comfort  depends  upon  this  class. 
Happily  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist,  but  we  are  living 
comfortably  aud  harmoniously  together.  —  The  Rev.  G.  F. 
Lewis,  at  Radnor. 

If  they  were  to  have  skilful,  orderly,  moral  labourers,  more 
care  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  habitations.  It  was  the 
proper  business  of  societies  such  as  theirs  to  recognise  this 
most  important  duty — to  prepare  the  way  for  making  proper 
provision  for  the  dwellings  of  labourers,  by  the  strength  of 
whose  right  arm  riches  were  extracted  from  the  sod.  But  if 
he  spoke  of  duties  to  labourers,  he  would  also  add  a  word  as  to 
duties  due  from  labourers  to  their  employers.  No  class  of 
men  desired  to  act  more  fairly  by  their  dependants  than  far- 
mers. That  was  proved  by  the  existence  of  this  very  society. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  from  their  labourers  a  corres- 
ponding return,    Labourers  should  do  the  best  they  covdd  for 
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their  masters,  whether  their  master's  eye  was  upon  them  or 
not,  and  render  them  good  and  faithful  service  in  whatever  de- 
partment they  might  be  engaged.— The  Kev.Mr.  Roughton, 
at  WtUiiigboioiigh. 

In  a  small  society  like  that,  the  chief  object  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  labourer.  He  had  no  wish  to  make  a  long 
speech,  but  he  might  be  permitted  to  express  his  opinion  that 
in  that  district  the  labourer  was  cared  for ;  that,  taking  the 
rate  of  rent  and  provisions  into  consideration,  the  labourers  of 
that  district  were  paid  well.  It  was  true  that  in  more  thinly- 
populated  counties  higher  wages  were  paid,  but  there  were 
drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  higher  rents,  &c.,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  comparative  condition  ot  the 
labourer — not  positive,  for  after  all  it  was  a  hard  lot,  to  sweat 
and  toil  all  their  days,  with  an  uncertain  position  at  last — had 
reached  iu  this  county  as  great  a  degree  of  prosperity  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Last  year  he  was  in  a  dis- 
trict not  forty  miles  from  this  county,  though  not  in  it,  where 
the  farms  were  let  at  low  rents,  and  prices  of  produce  as  high 
as  now,  but  the  land  was  badly  tilled,  the  hedges  wild,  the 
cattle  under-fed,  and  the  labourers  iu  the  receipt  of  only  Ss.  to 
9s.  a  week.  When  he  saw  that  state  of  things,  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  himself  that  he  did  not  live  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  farmers  took  immediate  advantage  of  a  fall 
iu  the  wheat  market  to  lower  their  labourers'  wages. — Mr. 
Sartoris,  at  Wellinborough. 

A  man  walked  eleven  miles,  or  thereabouts,  in  executing  a 
day's  ploughing,  and  if  he  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  his  work 
and  three  miles  back  at  night— as  many  labourers  were  com- 
pelled to  do— the  unfortunate  fellow  had  to  do  pretty  nearly 
nine  days'  work  for  sis  days'  pay.  If  such  a  man  worked  in- 
dustriously and  honestly  for  50  years,  he  had  also  the  supere- 
rogatory work  of  walking  three  times  round  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  He  could  not  show  more  clearly  the 
great  injury  which  the  present  system  produced  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  labourer  than  by  drawing  their  attention  to 
two  cases  which  should  be  fictitious  ones,  but  yet  two  cases 
which  would  put  the  thing  exactly  ia  its  proper  light.  First 
of  all  he  would  take  the  case  of  poor  John  Luckless.  For 
some  reason  or  other  he  could  not  get  work  close  at  home,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  hire  himself  to  a  Mr.  Distant,  a  gentleman 
who  farmed  the  farm  of  Faraway  House.  The  business  went 
on  for  some  years  as  straight  as  a  crooked  business  could. 
Every  morning  'ne  walked  his  three  miles  out,  and  every  even- 
ing his  three  miles  back  again  ;  but  dear  times  came  on,  John 
had  no  garden — if  he  had  had  oue  it  would  have  been  of  no 
use  to  him,  for  he  spent  all  his  extra  time  in  journeys  be. 
tweeu  Fraway  House  and  Dust-hole  Alley,  where  he  lived — 
and  bread  was  his  sole  dependence.  He  did  as  well  as  he 
could  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself,  but  the  club  was 
stopped,  the  school  was  stopped,  the  new  frock  was  stoppeJ 
and  candles  and  fires  became  luxuries  instead  of  the  necessa' 
ries  of  life.  That  was  not  ail.  Sickness  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  most  unbidden  guest :  the  little  child  laid  its  fevered  head 
upon  its  mother's  lap ;  the  candle  must  be  burnt  at  night, 
debt  crept  on,  there  was  a  bill  at  the  baker's  and  at  the  shop, 
and  whenever  he  thought  of  what  he  owed,  it  made  him  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy,  for  he  saw  the  county  court  and  the  prison 
in  the  distance,  lie  had  few  friends  ;  his  master  was  a  wortny 
man,  but  he  knew  very  well  it  was  »s  impossible  to  look 
after  labourers  three  miles  off  as  it  was  to  look  after  a  farm 
three  miles  off.  So  tha  poor  fellow  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  He  returned  to  his  home  of  misery  where  few 
friends  cume  to  visit  hioi — for  he  must  be  a  friend,  indeed, 
who  would  go  to  Dust-hole  Alley,  a  miserable  place  where  the 
ait  was  redolent  of  the  odours  of  cesspools,  and  everythin  g  was 


horrid  and  wretched — and  where  he  found  only  his  sick 
child  and  wearied  wife.  All  these  things  determined  him  to 
go  to  the  beer-house  to  enjoy  himself  for  awhile.  If  he  be- 
came a  drunkard  and  was  lost  in  the  gulf  cf  pauperism  at 
once,  or  if  he  ran  away  and  deserted  his  family,  or  if  he  be- 
came sick  himself,  then  the  Union  stepped  in  and  gave  him 
that  support  which  it  could  not  render  before.  They  then 
gave  him  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  if  he  died  they  buried 
him,  and  pensioned  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  they  had  to  do 
all  this  from  the  want  of  a  little  care  in  the  beginning.  Such 
instances  as  these  were  frequent  in  the  Union,  and  although 
there  were  great  exceptions,  it  was  right  that  the  ratepayers 
should  be  alive  to  them.  He  begged  pardon  for  having  sad- 
dened them  with  such  a  gloomy  picture,  but  it  really  v.'as  a 
wholesome  dose  of  physic,  which  he  had  taken  himself,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  do  them  all  good.  If  he  had  exag- 
gerated or  mis-represented  the  thing,  he  hoped  they  would 
pare  it  down  to  the  wholesome  dimensions  of  truth  ;  at  any 
rate  let  them  think  of  it  and  do  their  best.  He  would  now 
turn  to  another  case — that  of  James  Lucky,  who  was  hired  to 
Mr.  Tillwell,  a  good  master,  who  would  have  a  good  servant, 
aud  who  took  care  that  not  only  his  farm  should  be  neat,  but 
that  James  should  be  neat  also.  In  his  extra  time  James 
could  attend  to  his  gardeu,  aud  garden-stuff  was  very  useful 
in  a  family.  When  high  times  came,  the  old  frock  was  still 
used  instead  of  a  new  one,  but  it  was  neatly  mended ;  the  club 
was  not  dropped ;  aud  as  he  liked  his  children  to  be  at  school 
he  made  a  pinch  to  keep  them  there.  When  sickness  came,  a 
ministering  angel  came  also ;  the  master  was  daily  informed 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  cottage,  aud  many  a  nice  little 
thing  was  sent  by  the  kind  mistress.  Not  only  was  many  a 
good  thing  given,  but  many  a  kind  word  and  a  little  of  that 
good  gift  of  sympathy,  so  blessed  to  those  in  need  of  it.  All 
this  arose  from  the  fact  that  James  lived  iu  a  place  where 
he  could  be  under  the  eye  of  liis  master, — Mr.  RoLFE,at 
Docking. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  vre  are  very  deficient  both  in 
the  number  and  in  the  quality  of  the  cottages  for  agricul- 
tural labourers.  There  is  many  a  farm  without  a  single 
cottage  upon  it,  and  many  a  labourer  now  residing  in  hovels 
in  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  dogs  housed.  It 
is  useless,  gentlemen,  for  us  to  drink  their  good  health  if 
wc  compel  them  to  walk  3  or  4  miles  to  their  work  in  the 
morning,  and  us  many  back,  after  the  toils  and  labours  of  the 
day.  1 1  is  vraeless  for  us  to  toast  them  if  we  permit  the  wintry 
wind  to  whistle  through  their  latticed  walls.  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  drink  their  good  health  if,  when  tlie  labourer  rises 
in  the  morning,  he  finds  his  bed  and  the  beds  of  his  children 
covered  with  December  snow  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Taylor  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  preach 
morality  to  them,  if  we  compel  fathers  and  mothers,  sons 
and  daughters,  to  dress  and  undress,  and  sleep  in  the  s;unc 
room.  No  wonder,  as  long  as  this  continues,  that  the  class 
of  applicants  for  relief,  which  it  is  the  most  painful  part  of 
the  duties  of  guardians  to  deal  with,  should  be  on  the  in- 
crease. But  I  may  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  cot- 
tage property  is  bad  property,  that  it  pays  no  per-ccntage ; 
but,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  question  that  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence.  "Freely 
have  you  received,  freely  give."  Before  you  can  let  your 
farms,  you  are  obliged  to  build  a  farm-house ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  secure  a  tenant  with  capital,  it  must  be  a  good  house. 
You  are  obliged  to  build  a  stable  for  his  horses,  a  house  for 
his  cows,  a  sty  for  his  pigs,  and  a  barn  for  his  corn,  and  1 
apprehend  your  returns  for  this  outlay  are  not  very  great ; 
and  shall  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  housing  of  our  cows 
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and  our  pigs  than  to  the  comforts  of  oui-  fellow-creatures  ? — 
Mr.  EvAX  Davies,  at  Bridgnorth. 

As  regarded  the  morals  of  the  labourer,  it  \Yas  his  opinion 
that  they  might  preach  to  him  and  educate  him  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  hut  unless  they  gave  the  man  tlic  means  of 
cariyingout  proper  morals  in  his  own  house,  all  the  educa- 
tion and  preaching  in  the  world  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
preaching  would  be  heard  but  once  in  the  course  of  a 
Aveek ;  but  the  influence  of  the  home  would  be  exerted 
every  day.  He  was  satisfied  that  no  landlord  could  be 
better  employing  his  money  than  by  giving  his  labourer  a 
comfortable  home. — Mr.  Taylor,  at  Bridgnorth. 

Though  he  had  not  long  been  residing  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
was  one  thiug  which  had  naturally  impressed  itself  on  his 
miud,  as  it  must  on  tlie  minds  of  every  one  aroimd  him — that 
was  the  necessity  which  had  been  recognized  of  providing 
proper  cottage-accommodation  for  the  labourer.  A  few  years 
^ago,  when  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Dorsetshire,  he  heard  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  bad  accommodation  for  the  labourers 
in  this  county ;  but  he  must  say  that  since  he  had  been  in 
Dorset  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  either  Dorset  had 
been  most  foully  libelled,  or  that  a  most  astonishing  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  there  might 
be  cases  where  it  was  otherwise,  but  he  was  now  speaking  as 
trustee  for  estates  of  some  magnitude.  It  was  impossible,  he 
knew,  when  they  talked  about  these  improvements,  that  they 
should  build  new  cottages  over  the  whole  county ;  but  they 
should  improve  where  they  could,  and  not  lose  sight  of  certain 
main  principles  upon  which  cottages  could  be  built  as  cheaply 
as  if  those  principles  were  disregarded.  He  meant  especially 
that  in  building  cottages  they  should  avoid  the  dreadful  and 
pernicious  habit  which  had  prevailed  in  some  counties — he 
hoped  not  so  largely  in  Dorset  as  in  some  places — of  herding 
the  sexes  together  in  one  large  room.  It  was  infinitely  better 
to  build  two  small  rooms  than  to  huddle  them  together  in  a 
large  one.  This  was  a  point  in  which  they  could  improve  the 
comfort  of  the  cottager  without  going  to  the  immense  expense 
of  remodelling  all  the  cottages  on  an  estate.  In  building  cot- 
tages also,  how  easy  it  was  to  arrange  them  so  that  one  room 
should  not  be  a  passage  for  another ;  so  that  the  labourer,  in 
going  to  his  work  early  in  the  morning,  should  not  have 
to  pas3  through  the  apartment  it  which  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  family  were  sleeping. — Mr.  Farren,  at  Ware- 
bam. 

Complaints  were  often  made  against  village  public-houses 
and  beer-houses ;  he  was  not  standing  there  as  the  advocate  of 
those  places,  but  he  would  ask  what  it  is  induces  a  man  to  go 
there  ? — not  his  love  of  drink ;  that  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
character  of  the  English  labourer.  He  went  where  there  was 
a  warm  room  and  blazin^j  fire ;  he  enjoyed  no  doubt  his  cup  of 
cider  or  glass  of  beer,  but  he  enjoyed  also  the  conversation  of 
his  neighbours — he  liked  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day  read  out 
frouQ  the  provincial  paper,  and  he  obtained  there  what  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  at  home.  Surely  it  was  matter  of 
regret,  or  rather  reproach,  that  iu  these  days  of  boasted  educa- 
tion so  little  was  done  in  this  respect.  Anyone  who  travelled 
could  note  the  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the  land — fields 
being  drained — hedges  levelled — new  fences  planted — useless 
trees  rooted  up — waste  land  brought  under  cultivation — new 
farm-buildings  erected — the  sheds  for  cattle  well  drained,  ven- 
tilated, and  sheltered — and  the  animals  enjoying  not  merely 
comfort  but  positive  luxury.  But  when  they  turned  to  the 
dwelliugs  of  the  poor — of  those  by  whom  these  animals  were 
attended — what  did  they  see  ?  Cottages  perliaps  picturesque 
— in  appearance  perhaps  worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil — but 
wholly  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings ;  and  when  they 


saw  how  families  were  huddled  together  in  them,  they  could 
not  feel  surprised  that  immorality  and  profligacy  existed  among 
them.  He  thought  it  a  matter  of  reproach  that,  when  the 
animals  were  thus  attended  to,  so  little  was  done  for  the 
labouring  poor. — Mr.  T.  HosKYNS,  at  Chard. 

Ireland  is  progressing  rapidly  in  every  respect.  At  the  petty 
sessions  courts  throughout  the  country  there  are  now  few,  if 
any,  convictions.  If  we  look  to  the  quarter  Ecssious  courts^ 
what  do  we  see  ?  They  are  reduced  iu  number,  in  consequence 
of  the  little  employment  that  is  to  be  had  even  for  the  officials ; 
and  if  we  go  to  the  assizes,  instead  of  the  judges,  as  heretofore, 
haranguing  the  grand  juries  upon  burglaries,  burnings, 
murders,  and  conspiracies  to  murder,  we  find  them  merely 
lecturing  road-contractors  against  the  njjs-spending  of  the 
public  money.  In  the  absence  of  crime  Ireland  at  this  moment 
presents  a  most  flattering  contrast  to  her  former  condition  ; 
uor  do  I  think  that  there  is  at  this  instant  a  country  in  Europe 
in  which  life  and  property  are  more  secure.  While  the  jails 
are  empty  the  schools  are  full.  Civilization  and  education  are 
progressing  among  the  youth  of  the  country.  I  am  also  happy 
to  say  political  animosity  and  religious  rancour  are  diminish- 
ing among  the  adult  population,  and  all  patties  are  beginning 
to  perceive  that  in  combined  exertion  and  mutual  co-operation 
they  can  best  promote  the  public  good,  and  in  so  doing  best 
advance  their  own  interests.  With  this  social  amelioration 
physical  improvement  is  also  progressing.  The  farmers  are 
now  well  clad,  and  well  fed,  and  have  plenty  of  money.  The 
labourers  receive  good  wages,  and,  I  believe,  the  landlords 
receive  good  rents ;  and,  gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  respect 
in  which  I  believe  that  the  country  is  stationary — and  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  tiresome,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  allude  to  it  here — I  allude  to  the  residences  of 
the  peasantry.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  convince  a  stranger 
coming  amongst  us  that  this  boasted  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  where  he  sees  the  dung-hill  before  the 
door,  damp  and  dirt  upon  the  floor,  and  filth  in  the  thatch ; 
and,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  should  never 
exist,  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  you  have 
slate  in  every  quarry,  aud  fir  timber  in  almost  every  bog,  and 
where  comfortable  slated  cottages  could  be  substituted  for  the 
filthy  thatched  hovels  that  at  present  exist,  I  believe  all 
farmers  will  tell  you  that  even  in  an  agricultural  and  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance.  All  farmers 
will  tell  you  the  straw  should  properly  belong  to  the  farmer, 
aud  it  would  be  better  employed  in  making  comfortable  bed- 
ding and  comfortable  feeding  for  the  cattle  than  in  dirty  roofs 
for  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  and  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  nothing  would  promote  the  public  health  so  much  as 
comfortable  dwellings  ;  while  it  would  be  far  more  economical 
for  the  proprietors  to  prevent  diseases  by  such  modes  than  to 
pay  doctors  in  workhouses  aud  dispensaries  for  the  cure  of  theni« 
— Dr.  Donovan,  at  West  Carberry. 

There  were  two  points  he  would  allude  to — they  were,  the 
dwellings  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  labourers.  Several  of  the 
farmers  had  comfortable  dwellings  that  were  creditable  to 
them,  but  others  were  a  disgrace  to  the  estate  ;  and  this  arose 
not  from  want  of  means,  but  want  of  inclination.  The  farmers 
should  improve  their  own  habitations,  and  the  cottages  of  the 
farm  labourers  subsisting  on  the  land.  The  condition  of  the 
labourers  was  a  subject  that  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Lord  Waterford,  aud  his  escelleut  lady  extends  her  attention 
to  the  cottier  class.  The  labourer  was  entitled  to  a  comfort- 
able home,  aud  the  tenant  who  would  not  Hssist  those  under 
him  would  come  with  a  bad  grace  to  ask  assistance  from  his 
landlord.  He  would  tell  them  clearly  that  he  would  withhold 
any  favour  from  the  tenant,  unless  he  treated  his  labourers 
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as  he  expects  to  be  treated  himself.  —  Mr.  Egberts  (the 
Agent  of  Lord  Waterford),  at  Portlau. 

I  have  ascertained  from  much  testimony  which  I  have  had 
oflicial  occasiou  to  take,  that  in  the  district  of  small  farms 
and  cottier  allotments,  under  conditions  which  impair  or 
prevent  the  advantageous  application  of  the  energies  of  the 
Irish  labourer,  the  working/  Jioiirs  of  his  days,  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  labour  within  the  hours  of  his  days,  are  reduced  to  one- 
halt  those  of  an  English  labourer,  and  indeed  of  an  Irish 
labourer  in  England,  under  more  systematised  direction  ;  that 
from  holydays,  saints'  days,  attendances  at  meetings,  at  law- 
suits with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  or  at  markets  where 
he  has  nothing  to  sell,  the  working  days  of  his  year  are  re- 


duced to  200,  or  to  one-third  less  than  those  of  an  English 
labourer;  that  from  his  residence  in  a  mud  hovel — himself 
and  all  his  family,  and  commonly  his  pig,  in  the  same  room^ 
damp,  fifthy,  and  unhealthy,  the  worldtuj  years  nf  his  life  are 
reduced  by  eight  or  ten  years,  or  nearly  one-fourth  less  than 
those  of  an  English  agricultural  labourer  in  a  moderately 
healthy  English  county ;  and  from  the  excessive  sickness,  and 
the  premature  mortality  of  the  adult  or  productive  hands,  a 
greater  amount  of  pecuniary  charge  for  the  support  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  dependent  children,  orphans,  and  of  de- 
pendent hands,  is  charged  upon  the  reduced  produce  of  his 
reduced  working  hours,  days,  and  years. — Mr.  Ciiadwick,  at 
Brussels. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  IV. 


At  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  American  Union 
consisted  of  only  thirteen  States,  of  which  seven  contained 
slaves.  There  are  now  sixteen  free  States,  and  fifteen  in 
which  African  bondage  is  recognised.  This  balance 
has  always  prevailed,  with  slight  oscillations.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War  of  Independence,  in  1775,  the 
population  of  the  thirteen  colonics  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated ;  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted,  at  least  approxi- 
matively,  of  2,000,000  whites  and  000,000  blacks.  From 
1700  to  1850,  when  the  last  decennial  census  was  taken, 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  has  been  computed  at  3,7G0,529,  and  their  natural 
increase  in  periods  of  ten  years  at  1 ,590,605  ;  so  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  and  their  descendants  in  sixty  j'ears 
may  be  put  down  at  4,351,134,  The  census  of  lii50  thus 
enumerates  the  different  races  composing  this  mixed  popu- 
lation :— Anglo-Saxons,  11,000,000;  Lowland  Scotch, 
700,000  ;  Scotch  and  Anglo-Saxon  Irish,  1,500,000  ;  Celtic 
Irish,  2,000,000;  Welsh,  300,000;  German,  2,000,000; 
Dutch,  !!00,000;  French,  1,000,000;  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, 100,000  ,  Swedes,  100,000  ;  Swiss,  50,000  ;  Span- 
iards, Italians, and  Jews,  100,000— total,  19,G50,000  whites; 
Africans,  slaves  and  whites,  3,G00,000, 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  was  the  settlement  of 
the  Western  territory.  In  the  grants  originally  made  to 
the  different  colonies  by  the  British  Crown,  no  Western 
boundary  had  been  defined.  The  majority  of  the  newly- 
created  States  insisted  that  their  land  stretched  out  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Virginia  had 
over  a  vast  region  the  right  of  conquest.  Colonel  Clarke  and 
a  small  number  of  Virginians  having  seized  some  Eng- 
lish posts  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipi. 
During  several  years  no  arrangement  could  be  made  which 
satisfied  all  the  States ;  at  length,  in  March,  1780,  the 
Slate  of  New  York  ceded  its  rights  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  act  was  soon  followed  up  by  Congress  making 
an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  other  States  to  imitate  the 
example,  pledging  itself  that  whatever  was  given  up  should 
become  a  National  Domain,  and  be  appropriated  to  the 
formation  of  New  States,  on  the  basis  of  those  already  in  ex- 
istence. In  1784  Virginia,  whose  title  to  retain  what  it 
had  conquered  was  indisputable,  surrendered  possession  on 
terms  wluch  Congress  accepted.  In  1785,  Massachusetts 
yielded  its  pretensions.  In  J78G  Connecticut  did  so  like- 
wise, reserving,  however,  a  considerable  tract  of  country 


now  occupied  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  which,  at  a  subsequent 
date,  it  sold  to  the  Union.  The  two  Carolinas  next  yielded 
their  shares.  Finally,  in  1802  Georgia  abandoned  itsclaims, 
on  condition  that  the  federal  government  would  expel  the 
Cherokee  Indians  from  her  soil — not,  indeed,  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  negotiation.  This  plan  succeeded.  Thus  a 
vast  national  domain  was  occupied,  which  was  extended  in 
1803  bythe  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  for  15,000,000 
dollars;  and  the  Floridas  from  Spain,  in  1819,  for 5,000,000 
dollars.  The  United  States  also  bought  from  the  Indians 
some  lots  which  those  Red  Men  held  within  the  States  and 
the  domain.  At  first  Congress  sold  these  lands  in  large 
parcels.  In  this  manner  three  great  sales  were  made,  in- 
cluding 1,397,500  acres  ;  and  some  smaller  ones,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  125,000  acres.  On  the  10th  May, 
1800,  the  system  of  land  sales  was  adopted,  which  still  ex- 
ists with  some  few  modifications.  We  shall  describe  its 
principal  features. 

At  the  cost  of  the  Union,  a  geometrical  plan  is  formed  of 
the  country,  and  a  proper  boundary  is  fixed.  The  most 
considerable  lot  is  the  Township,  which  contains  a  square 
of  six  miles,  its  superficial  area  being  23,040  acres.  The 
township  is  divided  into  3G  squares,  measuring  a  mile  on 
each  side,  covering  G40  acres.  These  sections  are  divided 
into  quarters,  each  of  160  acres;  and  these  again  into  half- 
quarters,  each  of  80  acres.  Most  of  the  farms  in  the  new 
States  of  the  North- West  are  of  the  dimensions  of  quarters 
and  half-quarters.  The  dift'erent  divisions  are  numbered, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  on  the  plans  and  on  the  ground. 
The  lands  are  offered  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
minimum  from  which  the  biddings  start  being  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Every  year  some  forty  to\vnships 
are  thus  dealt  with  in  each  land-sale  district.  What  is 
not  disposed  of  by  public  auction  (and  it  is  always  the 
greater  area)  is  sold  in  the  land  offices  to  any  one  willing 
to  buy,  the  minimum  price  being  there  also  fixed  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Land  containing  salt  pits  or  lead 
is  not  sold,  but  retained  as  the  property  of  the  Union.  Up 
to  1820  these  sales  were  effected  on  the  credit  system,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  gambling  spirit,  from  which  many  losses  en- 
sued. From  that  period  cash  payment  was  enforced  as  a 
rule,  but  practically  there  are  some  exceptions.  Formerly, 
many  persons  used  to  locate  themselves  on  land  which  they 
had  not  purchased,  either  because  it  had  not  been  put  up 
to  auction,  or  because  they  looked  to  acquire  a  title  at  a 
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postponed  date,  or  keep  possession  without  ;iny  payment  at 
all ;  thej'  were  called  Squatters.  They  were  at  the 
mercy  of  speculators  who  might  purchase  when  the  land 
was  put  up  to  sale,  and  such  purchasers  of  course  acquired 
a  legal  right  to  expel  the  squatters  from  the  land  they  had 
reclaimed  from  the  waste.  This  has  taken  place  in  some 
cases  where  the  squatters  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  speculators  ;  but,  in  general,  the  latter 
avoid  the  collision  or  dispute,  as  they  have  often  been  re- 
ceived with  a  loaded  musket.  The  squatters,  however,  have 
the  riglit  of  pre-emption  at  private  sales. 

la  each  township  one  section,  that  is  one  square  mile,  is  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  priaiary  schools  of  the  districts; 
moreover,  on  the  produce  oi  the  sales  five  per  cent,  is  retained, 
of  which  three  per  cent,  is  expended  by  Congress  on  the  con- 
struction of  roads ;  the  remaining  two  per  cent,  is  paid  over  to 
the  State  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  as  a  fund  to  promote 
education.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Domain 
system,  enormous  funds  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  sales  of  land,  and  it  is  always  a  sure  reserve  to  cancel 
a  national  debt.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  were  we  to 
give  the  statistical  returns  from  the  commencement ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  a  continuous  revenue  is  derived  from 
this  source,  and  in  the  years  1854-55  a  sum  of  9,285,533  dols. 
accrued  from  a  sale  of  7,035,735  acres. 

The  different  States  of  the  American  Union  were  isolated 
from  each  other  under  colonial  rule :  each  had  its  separate  go- 
vernment. When  they  had  achieved  their  independence,  each 
acquired  for  itself  individual  sovereignty,  which  has  never  been 
merged  in  the  collective  sovereignty  of  the  united  federation. 
Those  two  sovereignties  coexist  without  being  confounded, 
though  they  have  sometimes  been  exposed  to  temporary  col- 
lision. All  the  new  States  have  been  founded  on  the  same 
principle.  Each  governs  itself  absolutely  within  its  own 
boundary,  frames  its  own  laws,  appoints  its  own  magistrates, 
votes  its  own  taxes,  and  appropriates  them  as  it  pleases.  Each 
is  only  bound  to  observe  certain  general  principles  of  individual 
liberty  and  of  public  law  embodied  in  the  federal  constitution. 
The  authority  of  the  federal  government  only  extends  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  there  it  is  absolute,  as  no  single  State  can  make 
any  treaty  or  engagement  with  any  foreign  nation.  The 
custom-houses,  the  post-office,  the  mijt,  and  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures,  are  under  federal  control.  The  federal 
government  alone  can  make  war  or  peace  with  all  nations,  and 
even  with  the  aboriginal  Indians.  It  commands  the  army  and 
navy,  and  prescribes  rules  for  arming  the  militia  in  time  of 
war;  but  during  peace  each  State  rules  its  own  militia.  It 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  what  concerns  external  trade  and 
navigation.  It  may  contract  loans  and  impose  direct  or  in- 
direct taxes  to  meet  federal  emergencies.  As  already  remarked, 
it  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  per-centage  mentioned.  The  post-office  is  not 
considered  a  source  of  general  revenue,  as  in  England ;  the 
finance  minister  is  content  if  the  receipts  balance  expenditure, 
which,  however,  seldom  happens,  for  postal  accommodation  is 
constantly  extending  itself  even  into  thinly-peopled  districts, 
where  postage  is  of  course  infrequent  and  unremunerative ; 
but  as  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  regard  the  post- 
office  as  an  auxiliary  to  trade,  its  deficiency  is  made  good  out 
of  general  revenue.  Thus  in  1854-55  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  8,710,907  dols.,  the  receipts  being  only  6,955,586  dols.; 
showing  a  deficit  of  1,621,838  dols.  r  but  this  was  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  figures  of  the  postmaster-general,  in 
the  years  referred  to,  give  an  augmentation  of  1,494,463  miles 
over  the  preceding  year  in  the  total  lines  of  road  traversed  by 
the  mail.    In  such  an  immense  territory  it  is  obvious  that  a 


large  outlay  must  iu  the  first  instance  be  incurred  in  the  for- 
mation of  roads  before  a  paying  popidation  can  become  resi- 
dent;  thus  the  post- office  department  must  always  be  in 
advance  iu  its  disbursements  for  many  years  to  come,  since 
effects  cannot  precede  causes.  However,  the  general  finances 
of  the  United  States  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Iu 
1853,  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  complained  that 
his  receipts  were  so  much  in  excess  of  his  expenditure,  that  he 
was  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  balances.  His 
embarrassment  must  have  been  extreme  in  1854,  when  the 
credit-side  of  his  account  showed  an  additional  three  millions 
over  that  of  1853.  He  received  95,492,595  dols.,  and  all  the 
demands  against  him  were  but  75,354,630  dols.,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  20,000,000  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  among 
the  six  items  of  expenditure  24,000,000  dollars  appear  as 
appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which  ia 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  year's  outlay.  It  will  make 
the  matter  clearer  if  we  give  the  several  items  of  the  budget. 

Civil  list,  salaries  of  the  Presidents, 

Ministers,  and  Congress    4,649,384  dols. 

Foreign  affairs    7,726,677 

Various  disbursements   13,531,314 

Department  of  the  Interior    2,609,054 

War 11,993,629 

Navy 10,765,192 

Purchase  of  National  Debt  . .  24,336,380 

This  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  must  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  extends 
itself,  for,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  the  customs'  duties, 
which  are  the  main  source  of  revenue,  must  be  augmented. 
In  Mr.  Guthrie's  Report  for  1855,  taking  the  returns  of  1854 
as  the  basis  of  his  estimates,  he  calculated  on  a  surplus  of 
19,762,050  dollars;  and  this  he  again  proposed  to  apply  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  It  then  amounted  to 
67,340,623  dollars ;  at  the  end  of  1854  it  was  reduced  to 
47,180,506  dollars;  and  is,  of  course,  in  a  rapid  state  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Of  the  Federal  array  and  navy  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak, 
as  our  province  is  confined  to  American  industry ;  but  under 
that  head  the  commercial  marine  is  included.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  1853-1854,  there  were  built  in  the  dockyards 
of  the  Union  264  ships  and  barques,  69  brigs,  435  sloops  and 
cutters,  and  121  steamers,  the  total  measuring  340,000  tons. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  under  the  American  flag  at  that  period 
was  5,971,623  tons,  of  which  2,333  ships  were  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  2,622,114  tons  in  coasting,  146,965  in  the  cod 
fishery,  186,901  in  whaling,  and  677,613  in  steam  navigation. 
This  tonnage  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Art,  assisting  nature,  has  drawn  to  fixed  centres  the  very 
extreme  boundaries  of  this  immense  territory,  and  given  to  it 
compactness  of  form,  and  almost  unity  of  action.  Navigable 
rivers,  a  system  of  canalization  by  which  those  rivers  are  con- 
nected, inland  lakes  of  the  dimensions  of  seas,  a  network  of 
railways  and  of  electric  telegraphs,  have  conquered  time  and 
distance.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
two  principal  internal  basins — the  one  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
other  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  flow,  the  former  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  latter  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  Ex- 
ternally, to  the  eastward,  is  a  system  of  smaller  basins,  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  rivers  Con- 
necticut, Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Susquehannah,  James 
river,  Roanoke,  and  others.  The  Alleghany  mountains,  called 
the  Backbone  of  the  United  States,  form  a  natural  separation 
between  these  two  great  basins  of  the  interior  and  the  system 
of  smaller  basins  on  the  eastern  side.    To  the  westward,  the 
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valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  are  bounded 
by  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  which  also  take  the  name  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain-chain 
spread  out  vast  solitudes,  which  will  remain  for  a  long  period, 
if  not  for  ever,  uninhabitable  for  men,  except  here  and  there 
an  oasis.  The  American  territory  may  be  divided,  under 
hydrographical  views,  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  one  to 
the  east,  the  other  to  the  west,  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  or  into 
three  regions — the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  great  lakes ;  and  the  littoial,  or  the 
Atlantic  shores.  A  more  compendious  division  may  be,  into 
north  and  south,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  tlie  one  being 
New  York,  and  of  the  other  New  Orleans,  The  social  consti- 
tution of  the  south  is  founded  on  slavery  ;  that  of  the  north 
on  universal  suffrage.  The  south  is  the  great  cotton  field, 
also  growing  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice.  The  north  is  the  great 
broker  of  the  south,  selling  its  produce  to  Europe,  and  sup- 
plying it,  in  turn,  with  the  produce  of  Europe.  It  transports 
its  cotton  beyond  the  seas ;  manufactures  its  household  fur- 
niture and  agricultural  implements,  its  steam-engines  for  its 


sugar-refineries ;  and  feeds  it  with  corn  and  salted  provisions. 
This  industrial  and  commercial  relation  between  the  north  and 
south  has  shaped  the  policy  of  American  statesmen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  creation  of  facilities  for  internal  communications, 
and  induced  them  to  connect  tlie  Atlantic  shores  with  the 
countries  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  AUeghanies — that  is  to 
say,  to  unite  such  rivers  as  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah, 
the  Potomac,  the  James  river,  and  such  bays  as  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  either  with  the  Mississippi  and  its  noble 
affluent  the  Ohio,  or  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes,  as  Erie  and  Ontario,  whose  waters  the  St.  Lawrenee 
carries  to  the  ocean.  Tiiey  also  had  to  establish  communica- 
tions between  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the 
Mississippi — that  is  to  say,  between  one  of  the  great  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  or  the  Wabash, 
and  the  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  which,  of  all  the  lakes  de- 
pendent on  the  St.  Lawrence,  advance  most  towards  the 
south.  By  these  processes,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
United  States— that  is  to  say.  New  York  and  New  Orleans — 
were  to  be  brought  into  industrial  and  commercial  contact. 


BELGIAN  CENTRAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


BRUSSELS,  Nov.  8di.— As  the  opening  of  the  Belgian 
Chambers  is  to  take  place  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  International 
Free  Trade  Association  established  by  the  Congress  recently 
held  in  this  city,  and  the  other  political  bodies  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  coming  Session,  are  actively  employed  getting 
up  addresses  and  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  those  bodies  is  the  Belgian  Central  Agricultural 
Society,  which  numbers  amongst  its  members  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country.  Its  committee  is  composed  of 
the  moat  active,  intelligent  members,  who  carry  on  a  regular 
correspondence  with  similar  societies  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Belgium  being  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  in  corn,  as  well  as  in  the  many  other  articles 
connected  with  the  farming  interest,  is  one  that  holds  a 
most  prominent  place  in  the  deliberation  of  this  society. 

The  Government  have  abolished  all  duties  in  respect  to  the 
importation  of  corn ;  but  there  is  a  temporary  law  in  existence 
which  may  be  said  to  forbid  altogether  the  export allon  of  any 
of  the  cereal  productions  of  the  country.  This  law  will  expire 
the  31st  December,  if  not  renewed  in  the  coming  Session  ;  and 
it  is  against  the  continuance  of  such  a  law  the  Agricultural 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Free-traders,  are  now  exerting  themselves. 
Their  arguments  are,  that  the  practical  effects  of  such  a 
prohibitory  law  ate  to  check  production,  and  to  raise  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  serious  injury  and  discomfort 
of  the  industrious  classes. 

The  jNIinisters,  however,  have  declared  their  determination 
to  ur»;e  the  renewal  of  this  \9lt<  ;  and  as  it  is  announced  in  the 
Brussels  papers  of  this  day,  the  subject,  as  well  as  that  of 
free  trade  generally,  will  form  a  leading  topic  in  the  Royal 
speech  upon  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  on  Tuesday. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  took 
place  in  their  Hall,  at  Brussels,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst., 
which  was  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  members. 

The  first  proposition  that  came  before  them  was  one  in- 
volving a  claim  to  the  cnartment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  bones.  This  called  forth  a  tremendous  oppo- 
sition, and,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  proposition  was 
negatived  by  the  whole  of  the  meeting  with  the  {xception  of 
three  voices ! 


M.  Corr  Vander  Maerau,  the  able  and  indefatigable  presi- 
dent of  the  Brussels  Free  Trade  Committee,  then  submitted 
the  following  proposition,  viz.,  "The  Central  Society  of 
Agriculture  agrees  to  constitute,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
commission  to  examine  into  the  details  of  the  Cubtoms 
legislation,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  legislation  affects  the  interests  cf  agricul- 
ture." The  hoa.  president  first  referred  to  the  duties 
on  iron,  observing  that  the  metal  which  cost  at  Glasgow 
9  francs,  if  imported  into  Belgium  was  raised  to  17 
francs  and  upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties  and  the 
cost  attending  it  at  Antwerp.  The  new  law  passed  last  ses- 
sion, but  which  will  not  come  into  operation  imtil  next  yesr, 
will  reduce  those  import  duties  to  3  francs,  which  will  still 
afford  the  iron  masters  at  home  a  protection  of  70  per  cent.  In 
reference  to  the  articles  of  cotton  clothing  which  are  chiefly  worn 
by  the  agricultural  population,  the  protection  given  to  that 
manufacture,  amounts  to  no  less  than  about  95  per  cent,  (in- 
cluding the  cost  of  transport).  These  tissues  are  tariffed  by 
weight,  viz  ,  325  francs  the  100  kilogrammes.  The  agricultu- 
ral interest  has  submitted  for  more  than  twenty  yearj  to  this 
disastrous  system,  and  it  is  now  high  time  that  it  should  be 
altogether  abolished. 

M.  Corr  Vander  Maeran  having  laid  upon  the  table  some 
samples  of  cotton  cloth  called  "  pillows,"  observed  that  those 
samples  did  not  come  from  that  "  perfide  Albion,"  which  their 
adversaries  said  was  a  country  which  would  sell  to  all  the 
world,  but  would  never  purchase  anything  herself  abroad.  They 
represented  the  products  of  manufacturers  who  had  created 
an  extensive  industry  without  any  protection.  Those  samples 
came  from  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  where  similar  articles  com- 
ing from  foreign  countries  only  paid  a  duty  of  4  per  cent. 
Those  manufacturers  had  succeeded  in  rivalling  the  interior 
markets  of  England.  The  instruments  of  labour,  and  the  gar- 
ments used  by  the  agricultural  classes  of  Belgium  were,  how- 
ever, charged  with  prohibition  duties  from  100  to  150  per 
cent.  Having  then  reviewed  the  prominent  portions  of  the 
Avant  projet,  or  the  amended  tariff  which  the  Ministers  are  to 
submit  to  the  Chambers,  the  speaker  pointed  out  several  grave 
and  palpable  errors  in  the  financial  calculations,  and  proceeded 
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to  observe  that  woolleu  shawls  paid  no  less  a  duty  than  300 
francs  the  100  kilogrammes  :  while  a  splendid  cashmere  shawl, 
of  the  value  of  3,000  f.,  weighing  only  2  kilos.,  paid  but  a  duty 
of  6  francs,  the  farmer's  shawl,  weighing  3  kilos.,  paid  as  much 
as  9  francs  upon  an  article  which,  perhaps,  was  intrinsically 
worth  only  30  francs,  that  is  to  say  30  per  cent.  The  richest 
silk  tissues  paid  500  francs  the  100  kilogrammes,  which  was 
equivalent  to  only  4  per  cent.  Such  was  the  unjust  and 
iniquitous  system  of  levelling  the  duties  according  to  weight 
instead  of  according  to  value. 
The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  hon,  gentleman's 


statement,  and  his  proposition  was   adopted  amid  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  unanimous  feeling. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiuguished  members  of  the  society,  M.  Bortier,  after  liaving 
demonstrated  by  indisputable  ligures  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  Belgium  paid  annually  no  less  than  3,600,000  francs 
to  the  producers  of  iron,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
general  petition  be  presented  in  favour  of  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  the  duties  upon  iron  and  oil — articles  essential  to  agri- 
cultural industry. 


THE     CONSUMPTION     OF     ROOTS. 


How  can  I  most  profitably  consume  my  roots  ?  is  a  query 
which  at  this  season  will  annually  occur  to  agriculturists  of  a 
thinking  turn  of  mind.  Must  I  feed  them  on  with  sheep  ? 
must  I  drag  them  home  for  cattle  ?  slice  them  with  a  Gardner, 
grate  them  to  a  pulp,  tear  them  up  in  shreds,  or  give  them 
whole  ?  In  absence  of  any  conclusive  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  would  rather,  in  preference  to  a  point  blank  reply  to 
each  or  any  of  the  foregoing  interrogatives,  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Roger,  believe  "  that  much  could  be  said  on  both  sides." 

A  great  deal  will  depend  how  a  farmer  is  locally  situated, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  the  system  of 
rotation  followed ;  all  of  which  may  indirectly  influence  him 
in  the  manner  of  consuiuptiou.  If  his  soil  be  light  and  sub- 
soil porous,  and  no  other  local  demand  for  his  roots  than  a 
purely  agricultural  one,  then,  without  dubitation,  the  most 
profitable  manner  of  consumption  is  to  eat  the  greater  part  on 
with  sheep.  Sbould  the  soil  be  tenacious,  or  loam  with  a  non- 
porous  subsoil,  certainly  the  worst  use  they  could  be  put  to 
would  be  to  soil  them.  Lands  of  this  description  trodden  with 
sheep  when  wet,  are,  for  a  time,  rendered  useless,  and  seldom 
or  never  recover  their  tone  until  deep  ploughed  in  autumn, 
followed  by  a  well  prepared  summer  fallow. 

But  we  need  not  take  up  space  in  your  valuable  columns  by 
any  long  preface  :  we  merely  intend  to  give  an  unvarnished 
account  of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  systems  of  feeding  on 
rcots — we  leave  others  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  First, 
then,  we  will  take  the  primitive  mode  practised  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  which  even  yet,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is 
somewhat  extensively  followed — we  allude  to  the  practice  cf 
consuming  turnips  where,  and  as  they  grew.  The  labour  in- 
volved in  this  mode  of  consumption  is  comparatively  trifliug, 
much  less  than  by  the  improved  modern  way  of  pu'liug  and 
cutting;  and  the  whole  operation  we  may  very  briefly  describe. 
After  fixing  on  a  certain  breadth  or  portion  of  the  turnips 
(locally  called  a  "break"),  and  the  extent  of  which  must  be 
regul.ited  by  the  intended  number  of  the  sheep  to  be  put  on, 
pull  four  rows  or  drills  of  turnips  round  about  the  intended 
"  break,"  which  facilitates  the  setting  of  the  nets,  and  likewise 
leaves  no  temptation  for  the  sheep  to  get  their  heads  through 
the  meshes  of  the  net  to  nibble  either  the  tops  of  the  fresh 
turnips,  or  the  shoots  of  the  thorn-hedge,  should  there  happen 
to  be  one  along  the  end  or  side  of  the  break.  A  clear  space 
being  made  all  round,  a  cart  is  brought  up  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  "  stakes  and  nets,"  which,  in  going  round,  lays  out 
a  net  at  intervals  of  50  yards,  or  whatever  may  be  the  length  of 
the  net ;  and  the  stakes  are  laid  out  in  bundles  of  about  as 
many  as  a  man  can  carry  on  his  shoulder.  The  man  then 
being  provided  with  a  "  gavelock"  (a  sort  of  strong  iron  bar 
rounded  and  sharpened  at  the  heavy  end),  makes  holes  at  in- 


tervals of  8  or  10  feet  for  the  reception  of  the  stakes  all  round 
the  break.  Having  completed  this,  he  next  shoulders  a  bun- 
dle of  the  stakes,  and  walking  smartly  on,  deposits  one  in  each 
of  the  holes  previously  made,  all  the  way  round :  this  finished 
he  gets  his  wooden  "mall,"  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  fastens 
the  stakes  in  their  holes  ;  next  he  fastens  on  the  nets,  and  the 
break  is  ready  for  the  flock. 

Having  the  work  carried  on  as  described,  an  active  man, 
and  one  who  knows  how,  will  set  a  great  length  of  nets  in  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time.  After  three  or  four  days,  the 
shells  or  bottoms  of  the  turnips  will  want  picking  up,  and, 
after  another  day  or  two,  the  sheep  will  want  a  fresh  break, 
which  can  be  provided  as  already  described,  though  more  nets 
will  be  required,  as  those  set  round  the  first  break  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  until' a  third  break  is  wanted,  to  enable  the 
sheep  to  fall  back  and  pick  all  up  clean,  and  which  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry  they  will  to  a  nicety,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
smallest  top  roots.  We  have  often  with  interest  watched  them 
while  feeding,  after  regaling  for  a  while  with  full  bite  on  the 
fresh  turnips,  drop  back  (much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gen- 
tleman after  dinner  amuses  himself  with  his  dessert)  to  the 
shells,  and  where,  after  scooping  out  and  nibbling  for  a  while, 
retire  to  rest.  By  the  above  mode  of  consumption,  an  active 
man  will,  with  a  little  assistance  at  picking  shells  (say  a  wo- 
man 2  days  a  week),  manage  GOO  full-mouthed  sheep. 

The  process  of  cutting  and  feeding  in  troughs  requires  more 
labour,  and  consequently  entails  a  much  heavier  expenditure, 
lu  carrying  out  this  system,  the  first  operation  is  to  pull  the 
turnips,  cut  off  top  and  roots,  and  cart  into  heaps  of  one,  two, 
or  more  loads  all  over  the  field ;  and  this  ought  to  bo  done 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  without  frost,  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  stored  in  condition,  to  keep  sound  during  the  winter. 
Some  prefer  to  pull  only  as  wanted  for  feeding.  This  saves 
the  cost  of  filling  and  carting  to  the  heaps,  and  in  open  sea- 
sons may  be  found  to  do  pretty  well;  but,  taking  the  seasons 
generally,  the  adage  of"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  might 
with  great  tritenesj  be  applicable  to  such  niggardly  ways  of 
managing.  The  turnips  being  pulled  and  stored,  the  nets  set 
as  before,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  a  row  of  heaps,  the 
troughs  brought  into  the  break  (the  size  of  the  troughs  will 
be  most  convenient  when  large  enough  to  allow  six  sheep  to 
feed  from  one),  a  cutter  is  brought  to  the  heaps  outside  the 
nets,  the  turnips  sliced  and  put  into  troughs,  and  the  neti  re- 
moved as  the  heaps  are  finished.  And  here  I  may  note  a 
neat  and  economical  contrivance,  in  the  way  of  husbanding 
power,  which  I  have  seen  on  some  of  the  large  turnip  farms 
in  Northumberland.  It  consists  in  affixing  a  windmill  in 
miniature  to  the  turnip-cutter,  and  which,  with  a  Vri-y  slight 
breeze,  cuts  the  turnips  with  great  rapidity,  and  beiug  quite 
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portable,  it  can,  in  calm  weather,  be  readily  taken  off  and  laid 
aside,  and  as  readily  affixed  when  wanted. 

By  the  latter  system  of  feeding  the  sheep  have  always  the 
advantage  of  a  clean  bite,  but  the  extra  outlay  is  considerable, 
and  whether  covered  by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  weight,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  affirm.  A  moderately  active  man  will, 
with  occasional  help  in  removing  troughs  (a  woman  or  lad  a 
day  per  week),  cut  and  remove  nets  for  300  full-mouthed 
sheep.  The  writer  has  (before  he  reached  man's  years)  for 
many  a  day  cut  for  380  hogs,  and  then  he  considered  himself 
anything  but  overworked.  An  active  man  will,  with  the  help 
before  alluded  to,  cut  and  remove  for  400  hogs.  With  the 
view  of  comparison,  suppose  600  full-mouthed  sheep  eat  2\^ 
acres  of  turnips  per  week,  the  expense  on  each  of  the  systems 
would  be  as  follows : — 


I, 

1  man  tending  and  setting  nets,  per  week  ..     0  15     0 

1  woman,  2  days  assisting 0    2     0 

Cost  per  week 0  17  0 

II. 

2  men  tending  600  sheep,  per  week 110  0 

1  woman  2  days 0     2  0 

2.|  acres  pulling,  at  63.  per  acre 0  15  0 

"         filling  and  carting 0  18  9 

Cost  per  week 3     5     9 

Making  a  difference  of  £2  18s.  9d.,  or  about  Id.  per  sheep  per 
week,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  outlay  and  wear  and  tear  for 
cutter,  troughs,  &c.,  and  extra  cartage  in  removing.  We  would 
have  made  some  more  remarks,  and  adduced  facts,  but  space 
forbids,  and  we  may  trouble  you  another  time. 

Wm.  J.  M. 


THE    CORN    TRADE    OF    THE    PORT    OF    DANZIG    FOR    1855. 

Official  Report  on  the  Corn  Trade  op  the  Port  of  Danzig  during  the  "skar   1855, 

By  Consul-General  Plaw. 


In  the  Returns  for  1855,  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  vessels  was  1,236,  with  cargoes,  which  have  left  our  port. 
Though  this  number,  compared  10  1854,  is  225  less,  yet  it 
would  appear  that  Danzig  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable 
season.  But  from  the  following  statement  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade,  it  is  evident  that  this  appearance  only  exists 
in  reference  to  some  few  articles ;  and  even  in  these  the  result 
is  far  behind  1853  and  1854.  This  arises  from  short  importa- 
tions during  the  year,  caused,  in  great  part,  by  the  prohibition 
of  exportation  from  Poland  (which  has  now  existed  for  three 
years)  of  all  corn — wheat  excepted — as  also  from  the  concen- 
tration of  large  numbers  of  troops  along  the  frontiers,  ne- 
glected state  of  agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  weather — 
which  has  been  very  unpropitious  during  several  harvests — all 
these  causes  have  very  much  reduced  the  import  of  wheat  from 
Poland,  in  comparison  to  other  years.  The  diminution  of  im- 
ports of  wood  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  labourers. 

Danzig  has  had  no  share  in  supplying  provisions  for  the 
combined  fleets  this  year,  supplies  being  taken  from  Denmark, 
&c. ;  neither  has  Danzig  been  concerned  in  the  interchanging 
and  carrying  trade  on  the  Russian  frontier ;  and  the  carrying 
business  to  Poland  was  not  improved  by  the  war.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  shipowners  here  to  acquire  the  right  of 
transit  for  salt  to  Russia. 

In  the  year  1852  an  application  was  made,  and  the  promise 
was  given,  that  the  transit  trade  in  salt  should  not  be  pre- 
vented. At  the  same  time  it  was  represented  by  the  Govern 
ment  to  the  merchants,  that  salt  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Polish 
Government.  Notwithstanding,  this  does  not  disallow  the 
transit  of  salt  through  Poland  to  Russia  ;  for  the  Convention 
made  on  the  19th  December,  1813,  says:  "Though  it  is  not 
permitted  to  import  tobacco  or  salt  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
as  objects  of  trade,  it  is  yet  permitted  to  convey  them  to 
Russia  through  Poland,  under  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  Poland  may  consider  necessary  for  preventing  a 
smuggling  trade."  There  exists  no  new  Act  which  abolishes 
this  branch  of  trade ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
permitted  on  the  Polish  border  either  to  import  salt,  or  to 
carry  it  through  ;  yet  the  existing  war  has  rendered  it  a  most 
welcome  article  of  importation,  both  in  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  Pinsk  Canal  has  been  during  the  last  twelve  months 
opened  for  public  u;e  by  the  Russian  QoTernment.    This  canal 


unites  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bug,  and  the  Dnieper.  By  abolish- 
ing the  border  dues  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the  trade  on 
the  above  line  of  communication  encourages  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing a  closer  connection  between  the  west  of  Europe  and  the 
rich  Ukraine.  The  present  war,  with  blockade  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Riga,  and  the  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  proved  and 
encouraged  the  importance  of  this  new  channel,  as  trade  with 
the  products  of  that  country  was  almost  solely  carried  on  by 
its  means.  This  new  junction  will  also  tend  to  improve  the 
trade  of  Danzig. 

By  this  opening  the  importation  in  1855  has  been  about 
10,500  qrs.  of  very  fine  linseed,  which  article  hitherto  has  but 
rarely  been  shipped  from  thence;  further,  about  12,000  cwts. 
of  tallow  quickly  found  buyers  for  Belgium  and  England,  with 
good  profit;  and  about  15,000  cwt.  of  hemp,  of  which  5,200 
cwt.  were  shipped,  and  about  10,000  cwt.  remained  in  winter 
stock.  Several  thousand  quarters  of  linseed,  about  10,000 
cwts.  tallow  were  detained  by  an  unusually  early  winter. 

The  corn  trade  of  last  year  has,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
proved  successful.  Imports  were  very  small  in  comparison 
with  average  seasons.  Prices  here  were  mostly  lower  than  at 
Berlin  and  Stettin,  and  sometimes  even  cheaper  than  in  Po- 
land, and  yet  as  high  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  which, 
with  the  assemblage  of  troops  in  parts  from  whence  this  place 
is  in  general  supplied  with  grain,  raised  prices ;  and  large 
parcels  were  rather  sent  to  Berlin,  Stettin,  Saxony,  Thuringia, 
&c. 

Tlie  export  of  grain  may  be  considered  as  ended  on  the  1st 
of  September.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  about  5,500 
qrs.  bought  on  French  account,  nothing  has  been  shipped. 

WHEAT. — Last  year  began  with  high  prices,  even  after  the 
ample  harvest  of  1854;  and  in  the  first  months,  and  while 
river  navigation  was  closed,  large  supplies  came  from  inland, 
and  among  these  most  of  the  cargoes  which  had  been  detained 
by  the  frost  on  their  way  from  Poland.  The  most  active  pe- 
riod was  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  and  recommencement  of 
war  in  the  Baltic,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  ports  of  Prussia 
and  Pomerania  alone  had  to  provide  England.  In  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  prices  decreased,  and  there  was  less  demand 
from  abroad.    Since  August,  when  the  bad  harvest  of  these 
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proviuces  and  Poland  became  evident,  prices  increased  in  spite 
of  low  reports  from  tlie  foreign  markets. 

The  stock  ou  hand  aud  short  supplies  of  old  wheat  were  sold 
at  far  higher  prices  than  were  quoted  from  abroad.  The  new 
crop  is  in  every  respect  defective,  yields  scarcely  a  third  part 
of  an  average  harvest,  and  it  is  little  doubted  but  that  the 
exports  nest  year  will  be  limited  to  what  may  be  imported 
from  the  southern  part  of  Russia. 

KYE. — The  unprecedented  case  has  happened,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  short  harvest,  and  prohibition  of  exports 
from  Poland,  with  an  iucreased  general  demand,  the  market 
here  was  bare,  and  it  was  found  there  was  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  place.  We,  therefore,  very  gladly 
received  importations  amounting  to  about  9,500  qrs.  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  which,  luckily,  arrived  before  the  ship- 
ping season  closed. 

PEAS  were  also  a  small  import,  as  there  was  a  very  poor 
yield,  consequently  prices  too  high  for  shipping;  aud  the  sup- 
plies were  chiefly  required  for  home  consumption. 

BARLEY  AND  OATS.— The  harvest  of  these  two  articlea 
was  pretty  good,  and  served  to  replace  in  some  measure  the 
short  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  and  peas.  The  country  consump- 
tion large,  aud  prices  continue  high. 

LINSEED. — Some  parcels  of  extraordinary  fine  quality 
arrived  from  Southern  Russia,  aud  large  imports  are  expected 
next  summer.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

RAPESEED. — The  cultivation  of  which  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. The  plant  in  the  spring  of  1855  gave  prospect  of  a  rich 
harvest ;  but  shortly  before,  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather 
set  in,  so  that  only  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  expected 
produce  could  be  housed  in  good  condition.  About  4,000 
quarters  were  exported  ;  the  rest  was  crushed  by  cil-millera 
here. 

Importation  op  Corn  and  Grain  in  1855. 


Stock  remaining  in  Warehouse. 


From 

Wheat.    Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

a 

Lin- 
seed. 

Rape- 
seed. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Poland  &  Russia 

91733 

,, 

9849 

2656 

Sweden   &  Den- 

mark   

883 

9193 

178 

.. 

., 

Inland,  bv  river 

51481 

16191 

1428 

5302 

2352 

420 

2793 

„        by  rail . 

38545 

16663 

6069 

273 

1953 

666 

4011 

„        by  car- 

nage.. 

10500 

7350 

5250 

2100 

1050 

105 

5250 

1855.    Total.. 

192647  149397 

12925 

7675 

5355 

10930    14710 

1854.    Total  . 

206052  137726 

16905 

9051 

7654 
4095 

3360  [15634 

1853.    Total.. 

402822  j 50599 

16149 

11340 

2163    31.563 

Exportation  of  Co 

rn  and  Grain 

BY  Sea  in 

1855. 

To 

Wheat. 

Rye.  j 

1 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

and 

Beans. 

Lin- 
seed. 

Rape- 
seed. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qr'. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Britain 

114060 

08 

., 

2939 

2204 

4U00 

France 

2772 

,, 

,, 

178 

Holland  .=.... 

40887 

17412 

g29 

1029 

41 

Belgium 

619 

., 

., 

.. 

81 

8594 

.. 

Denmark 

63 

^, 

.. 

.. 

., 

,, 

.. 

Sweden        and 

Norway 

137.1    294 

.. 

.. 

13 

.. 

.. 

America 

5  1     .. 

,. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Prussia 

..       !  1S60 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1855.   Total.. 

158543    19596 

98 

4043 

1 1827 

4041 

1851.    Total.. 

236355    19750 

199 

** 

6342 

1029 

2488 

1853.    Total.. 

509460  !  17871 

1            ! 

4326 

1879 

1628 

13135 

Wheat. 

Ryo. 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas. 

Lin- 
i:eed. 

Qrs. 
815 
1050 

Rape- 
seed. 

1855 

Qrs. 
15445 
84fi3 
56599 

153321 
150076 

Qrs. 
10563 
4063 
5197 

6673 
4R51 

Qrs. 
1984 
525 
1249 

610 

804 

3139 

Qrs. 

661 
1050 

210 

525 
136 
294 

Qrs. 
325 

lis 

1228 

1575 
2688 
2247 

Qrs. 
5250 

1854 

3780 

1 853 

12211 

1852 

11007 

1851 

10951 

1850 

187456  131248 

5764 

The  prices  at  the  end  of  1855  were  per  quarter : 


Wheat,  old.... 

from  91s.  to  lOOs.  . 

. .  New,  43s.  to  74s 

1854  . 

„      40    to  72 

Rye 

„      59     to  67 

1854  . 

„      31     to  38 

Barley,  litile.. 

„      42    to  44      .. 

..  Great,  43    to  46 

1854  . 

„      25     to  30       . . 

„      28    to  32 

Oats 

„      27     to  32 

1854  . 

„      18     to  19 

Peas 

„      57     to  61 

1854  . 

„      85     to  37 

Linseed    . .    . 

,     „      60     to  71 

1854  . 

No  stock. 

Rapeseed..    .. 

„      7S     to  80 

1854  ., 

„      67     to  71 

CLAYING  PEAT  OR  FEN  LAND,  AFTER 
THE  WHEAT  IS  SOWN,  VERY  BENEFI- 
CIAL. 

Sir,  —For  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and  renters  of  peat  fen 
land,  I  beg  to  inform  them  that  a  first-class  farmer  at  Dyke, 
near  Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  occupies  two  farms,  one  of  high, 
and,  his  own  property,  and  another,  a  peat  or  fen  farm,  which 
he  rents  ;  both  farms  are  in  very  high  condition.  Last  year 
after  his  wheat  was  sown  he  forthwith  clayed  the  fen  land, 
the  clay  lying  under  the  pe.it  from  two  to  five  feet.  Grips 
were  dug  about  8  yards  asunder  and  about  2|^  feet  wide,  out 
of  which  grips  a  sufficient  quantity  was  dug  out  and  thrown 
upon  the  peat,  and  the  grips  were  nearly  filled  up  with  peat 
as  the  clay  was  taken  out— claying  this  land  cost  36s.  per 
acre.  It  was  thought  by  many  farmers  that  the  clay  would 
smother  the  wheat,  but  it  acted  the  reverse  ;  the  clay  being 
chopped  properly  the  wheat  came  through  and  round  the 
clay  very  strong,  and  the  clay  kept  the  light  peat  from  drift- 
ing by  the  winds  in  the  frost,  and  in  the  dry  weather  in 
the  spring,  leaving  the  roots  of  some  of  the  imclayed  wheat 
naked  for  the  want  of  clay  to  make  the  land  firm,  which 
caused  so  many  light  or  half  crops  of  fen  wheat  this  year. 
And  where  the  land  was  clayed  after  the  wheat  was  sown 
produced  half  as  much  more  per  acre,  and  in  some  cases  as 
much  more  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  much  heavier  per 
bushel.  The  wheat  produced  and  the  stubble  left  upon  the 
clayed  land  will  prove  what  I  assert.  The  two  largest 
stackyai'ds  and  the  most  corn  I  ever  saw^  grown  on  the  same 
number  of  acres,  is  by  the  said  farmer  this  year  at  Dyke, 
and  his  farm  and  stackyards  will  bear  inspection  and  strong 
investigation. 

Dyke  and  Bourn  fens  are  drained  by  a  steam  engine. 
The  old  proverb  says  "  Men  live  to  learn  and  learn  to  live," 
and  there  is  yet  vast  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  land 
through  agricultural  chemistry,  which  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
I  need  not  add  that  this  Dyke  farmer  lays  out  a  great  deal 
yearly  in  artificial  manures,  oilcake,  &c.  ;  and  we  have  in 
this  neighbourhood  many  farmers  of  the  first  magnitude, 
useful  and  ornamental  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  this  first- 
class  farmer  says,  "  if  good  farming  will  not  pay,  bad  can- 
not ;  a  niggard  in  labour  is  never  a  good  farmer."  The 
above  will  show  what  may  be  done  by  high,  good,  and  clean 
fanning.  Samuel  Arnsby. 

Di/ke,  near  Bourn,  Lincolnslnre,  Sept.  24,  1856. 
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HOW    IS    THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    SCIENCE    TO    BE    EXTENDED? 


To  the  British  Association  for  the  Advanceineut  of 
Science,  and  to  the  report  which  they  called  for  from 
Liebig,  we  owe,  as  we  have  often  said,  the  present 
advanced  state  of  agricultural  chemistry.  To  the  sug- 
gestions  contained  in  that  report  we  owe  the  present 
magnitude  of  the  guano  trade,  and  the  present  exten- 
sive manufiieture  of  artificial  manures. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  owe  that  also 
to  the  British  Association.  There  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  called  the  "  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee," who  have  recently  reported  on  the  question 
whether  any  means  can  be  adopted  by  the  Government 
or  Parliament,  that  will  improve  the  position  of  science 
or  its  cultivators  in  this  country.  That  report  is 
founded  on  the  answers  which  they  received  to  cir- 
culars propounding  the  above  questions,  in  quarters 
deemed  most  capable  of  advising  upon  it.  The  whole 
of  the  subject  discussed  in  these  replies  is  divided  by 
the  committee  under  the  following  heads — 

1.  How  can  the  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  be 
most  conveniently  and  effectively  promoted  ? 

2.  Wliat  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  students 
to  acquire  that  knowledge,  and,  after  the  period  of 
pupilage  has  expired,  to  extend  it  and  turn  it  to  useful 
account  ? 

3.  What  arrangements  can  be  made  to  give  to  the 
whole  body  of  competent  men  of  science  due  influence 
over  the  determination  of  practical  questions,  depen- 
dent for  their  correct  solution  ou  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  scientific  principles. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  questions — how  is  the  know- 
ledge of  science  to  be  extended  ? — that  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  on  the  present  occasion.  The  committee 
observe,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquixy  the  com- 
munity may  be  divided  into  those  who  resort  to  the 
imiversities  for  instruction,  and  those  who  do  not. 
With  respect  to  the  former  class,  they  consider  no  step 
would  be  more  efiective,  than  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  knowledge  from  every  candidate 
for  a  degree.  They  hold  it  as  an  indisputable  propo- 
sition—and we  think  few  will  dissent  from  them — that 
they  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  ought, 
at  least,  to  know  enough  of  science  to  appreciate  its 
value,  and  to  bo  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  its 
bearings  on  the  interests  of  society. 

It  is  melancholy,  they  say,  to  see  the  number  of 
Oxford  students  who  do  not  know  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  a  telescope,  a  barometer,  or  a  steam-engine. 
The  contempt,  they  add,  of  anything  manual  or  me- 
chanical, which  Bacon  so  strongly  reprehended  among 
the  upper  classes,  remains  to  this  day.  They  then 
refer  to  the  evidence  before  the  University  Commission, 
shewing  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  Oxford  gradu- 
ates, when  thrown  suddenly  on  their  own  resources,  in 
a  newly-settled  country,  from  their  neglect  of  physical 


science  during  their  university  career.  The  necessity 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  then  adverted  to,  in  the  le- 
gislator, the  statesman,  and  the  legal  profession,  no 
less  than  in  the  naval  and  military  services. 

The  committee  declare  that  if  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science  be  made  an  essential  condition  to  obtain 
a  degree,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  taught 
more  extensively  in  schools  and  in  the  universities. 
This  will  give  rise  to  an  increased  demand  for  teachers, 
or  a  modification  of  the  professorial  system.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  necessity  for 
giving  increased  salaries  to  secure  highly  qualified 
teachers,  will  create  a  variety  of  lucrative  employ- 
ments. This  again  will  stimulate  students  to  learn 
that  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  comfortable  provision 
in  after-life,  and  thus  a  valuable  species  of  knowledge 
will  spread  amongst  those  desthied  hereafter  to  teach 
or  to  discharge  important  functions  or  to  fill  high 
offices  in  the  State. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of 
tlie  community  who  resort  to  the  universities  for  edu- 
cation, the  committee  observe  that  this  class  will  be 
greatly  diminished  by  university  reform ;  but  in  order 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  scientific  inspection,  they  adopt 
the  suggestions  made  in  several  of  the  replies  to  the  que- 
ries which  they  circulated.  These  replies  recommended 
that  professors,  paid  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
State,  should  be  appointed  to  deliver  lectures,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  in  London  and 
the  principal  provincial  towns  whose  rules  of  admission 
and  mode  of  management  should  be  diily  approved  of. 
As  the  only  means  of  rendering  these  lectures  useful, 
it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  followed  by  exami- 
nations, and  rewards  to  diligent  hearers,  who  might  be 
induced  to  extend  their  studies  and  assist  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  knowledge. 

The  inutility  of  such  lectures,  however,  even  accom- 
panied by  examinations,  to  test  the  ability  and  atten- 
tion of  the  hearers,  is  admitted ;  and  they  are  declared 
to  be  by  no  means  a  substitute  for  that  course  of  severe 
study  and  elementary  training  which  are  alone  capable 
of  communicating  exact  knowledge  of  physical  science. 
The  other  scientific  men  whose  opinions  are  quoted 
by  the  committee  are  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  William 
Tite,  and  Sir  Charles  Lemon.  These  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  foundation  of  lecturei-s,  in  part  paid  by  the  State 
and  in  jjart  by  fees,  in  some  of  our  principal  provincial 
towns,  which  have  shown  most  zeal  in  the  formation  of 
establishments  for  the  cultivation  of  science.  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  whose  experience  in  these  matters  is  well  known, 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  employment  of  itinerant 
lecturers.  Mr.  Tite  estimated  the  expense  of  founding 
tliirty  schools  or  colleges  of  this  description,  with  six 
professors,  on  the  average,  in  each,  at  £-27,000  at  the 
most — a  very  suudl  sum,  as  he  justly  remarks,  to  be 
devoted  in  a  couutiy  like  Great  Britain,  to  the  practical 
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scientific  education  of  the  people.  If  such  establish- 
ments Tvere  formed  in  some  of  our  principal  provincial 
towns,  the  agricultural  interest  must  benefit  from  them. 
As  wo  have  frequently  observed,  farmers  do  not  require 
in  their  boyhood  a  diiterent  education  in  the  rudiments 
of  science  from  other  classes ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  them,  they  may 
receive  in  common  with  the  youth  intended  for  any 
other  employment,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  physical 
science  is  iiseful — and  in  what  employment  is  it  not  ? 
The  practical  knowledge  of  farming  is  only  to  be 
learned  on  the  farm.  Some  of  it  may  be  acquired  be- 
fore the  youth  goes  to  school.  The  vest  will  be  best 
learned  by  a  few  years'  instruction  in  the  practice  of 
farming  either  at  home  or  with  a  farmer  in  some  other 
of  our  best-cultivated  districts. 

We  have  given  above  au  outline  of  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advaucement  of  Science, 
which  relates  to  the  first  of  the  three  heads  of  inquiry 
to  which  their  attention  was  directed.  That  question 
was,  how  can  the  knowledge  of  scientific  tiniths  bo  most 
conveniently  extended  ?  The  reply  was,  by  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  -  and  that  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense  compared  with  the  objects  in  view — the 
means  of  obtaining  scientific  knowledge  in  establish- 
ments to  be  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  and  in  part 
by  the  conti'ibutions  of  the  students. 

The  second  head  of  inquiry,  what  inducements 
should  be  held  out  to  students  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge ;  and,  after  the  period  of  pupilage  should  have 
expired,  to  extend  and  turn  it  to  useful  account? 
One  of  the  stimulants  to  the  acquirement  of  this  know- 
ledge is  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  the  hope  of 
qualification  for  remunerative  employment  as  teachers 
of  science,  which  the  multiplication  of  scientific  educa- 
tional establishments  will  render  necessary.  This,  there- 
fore, is  an  agricultural  question.  Under  the  present 
tendency  to  the  consolidation  of  farns,  it  becomes  every 
day  more  difficult  to  find  farms  for  all  the  sons  of  far- 
mers. The  multiplication,  therefore,  of  scientific 
schools  will  benefit  the  agricultural  interest  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  will  not  only  furnish  those  sons  of 
farmers  who  are  to  be  farmers  with  knowledge,  which 
the  advanced  and  advancing  state  of  agriculture  renders 
daily  more  necessary,  but  it  will  provide  those  who  are 
not  to  be  farmers  with  other  remunerative  sources  of 
employment. 

Under  this  head  of  inquiry  the  neglect  of  physical 
science  in  the  University  of  Oxford  is  again  adverted  to. 
Lord  Rosse  is  cited  as  bearing  testimony,  in  his  address 
to  the  Royal  Society,  that  a  man  having  taken  a  first 
class  there  may  be  ignorant  of  physics  iu  their  most 
elementary  form ;  may  be  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  first  principles  of  machinery,  or  of  forming  a  j  ust 
and  enlightened  view  of  the  resources  of  this  great 
country.  The  extension  of  these  studies,  it  is  added, 
has  lately  been  advocated  by  the  Chancellor  of  that 
University  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  founding  the 
new  museum  there.  The  report  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Commission  is  also  cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing 


how  little  the  rewards  now  held  out  for  students  in 
mathematics  at  that  University  can  be  denominated 
tempting.  It  advocates  the  provision  of  raoro  nume- 
rous prizes  in  our  universities ;  and  other  rewards  and 
inducements,  both  for  the  prosecution  and  study  of 
scientific  objects,  should  be  held  out  by  the  State,  and 
the  augmentation  of  professorships  now  very  inade- 
quately remunerated.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  is  cited  as 
recommending  this ;  and  also  their  foundation  in  other 
educational  establishments,  as  one  of  the  most  directly 
beneficial  means  for  the  advancement  of  science  itself, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  diffusion  of  its  principles. 
He  insists  more  particularlj^  on  the  necessity  of  mal<ing 
better  provision,  by  way  of  salaries,  for  those  professors 
of  the  abstract  branches  of  science  which  cannot  be 
rendered  popular,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be 
remunerative  in  the  way  of  lectures. 

The  subject  of  pensions  granted  by  the  State  to  men  of 
science  is  next  adverted  to.  Tlic  committee  observe,  that 
in  a  former  report  tliey  have  adverted  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  the  bounty  of  Parliament  in  this 
form  has  hitherto  been  distributed.  The  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  is  cited  as  suggesting  whether  it  would  not 
be  desii'ablo  to  found  a  number  of  scientific  jiensions,  not 
for  relief,  but  for  reward  of  good  service,  like  the  good 
service  pensions  iu  the  army.  They  would  oflen,  he 
says,  be  able  to  free  the  man  of  science  from  the 
drudgery  oi  jjot-work,  aud  give  him  leisure  for  original 
research.  This,  he  adds,  would  be  a  better  reward 
than  ribands  and  stars,  or  other  labels  upon  the  coats 
of  philosophers. 

On  the  subject  of  decorations  and  honorary  distinc- 
tions, by  way  of  encouraging  the  prosecution  of  scien- 
tific research,  the  committee  observe  that  it  has  been 
very  much  doubted  whether  it  will  have  any  good  efiect. 
So  long,  they  say,  as  the  student  is  in  statu  pupillari, 
this  system  of  rewards  by  medals  presents  no  difficulty ; 
but  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  proficients. 
The  chief  objection  to  which  they  advert,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  bestowing  such  distinctions  in  a  way  which 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  Government  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  act  on  its  own 
authority;  and  if  scientific  assistance  be  i-esortcd  to,  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  system 
of  the  cultivators  of  science  rewarding  one  another  to 
receive  any  extension.  It  is  added,  that  in  its  present 
form  the  mode  of  conferring  distinctions  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Only  those  versed  in  the  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  to  be  rewarded  can  projierly  de- 
cide the  merits  of  the  candidates ;  and  the  fear  that 
partiality  will  influence  the  decision  of  those  who  are 
either  rivals,  or  may  be  considered  such,  is  likely  to 
render  the  task  of  deciding  irksome,  and  to  impair  the 
efficient  exercise  of  the  judicial  functions.  The  value, 
they  add,  of  a  scientific  discovery  can  seldom  be  appre- 
ciated by  cotemporaries.  Professor  Phillips  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  medals  should  never  be  bestowed  but 
for  work  done  and  published — that  they  should  never 
be  given  for  mere  mental  proficiency.  They  should  be 
rewards  for  public  services  rather  than  for  personal 
merit.    The  committee  believe,  however,,  that  whatever 
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objections  may  apply  to  the  system,  some  medals  are 
necessary  as  incentives  to  exertion,  though  there  will  be 
persons  whose  labours  will  be  little  affected  by  these 
stimulants,  but  who  will  be  contented  with  the  renown 
wliich  such  exertions  bring  in  their  train.  On  this 
subject  Professor  Faraday  is  cited  as  observing  of  the 
distinctions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which  he  has 
received  of  this  kind,  "  I  cannot  say  I  have  not  valued 
such  distinctions.     On  the  contrary,  I   esteem   them 


very  highly  ;  but  1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  worked 
for  or  sought  after  them."  Professor  Mole,  of  Berlin, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  science  in  Eugland,  has 
some  remarks  it  is  observed  on  the  distribution  of 
medals,  and  such-like  honorary  distinctions,  to  men  of 
science  abroad,  not  much  calculated  to  enhance  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  held  in  this 
country. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAINAGE  WATER. 


If  a  traveller  on  his  return  from  a  foreign  land 
reported  to  us  that  its  inhabitants  allowed  the  manure 
from  about  3,000,000  of  sheep  to  run  to  waste— that 
they  conducted  it  carefully  into  an  adjoining  river— it 
■would  naturally  enough  excite  our  astonishment.  We 
should  pity  their  ignorance,  be  perhaps  sorrowful  when 
we  thought  of  the  food  thus  wasted,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  might  be  fed  by  the  corn  raised  in  the 
use,  as  a  manure,  of  such  a  flood  of  enriching  fluids 
But  if  we  were  told  that  the  land  he  had  visited  was  called 
London,  our  astonishment  would  receive  no  inconsider^ 
able  increase,  when  we  thought  of  the  difficulties  in- 
cessantly thrown  in  the  way  of  employing  the  sewage  of 
the  3,000,000  sheep-like  conducted  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  We  should  forthwith  conjure  up  the 
vision  of  the  forty-five  talking  daws  who  semi-weekly 
congregate  to  make  speeches,  when  they  should  be 
acting — who  waste  the  precious  moments  for  action 
by  entertaining  projects  for  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  and  by  at  last  adopting  plans  which  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  rejected  by  a  still  greater  daw  than  any  of 
those  who  congregate  under  the  tawdry  statues  of  Beck- 
ford  and  Chatham.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  of 
the  public  health,  and  of  the  economy  of  manuring, 
how  long  are  these  things  to  be  endured  ?  Will  no 
member  of  Parliament  be  found  during  the  next  session 
able  and  willing  to  bring  this  question  properly  before 
the  House  ? 

But  while  we  are  deploring  the  loss  of  the  valuable 
fertilising  matters  at  present  drawn  from  our  farms  to 
eventually  enrich  the  Thames — a  loss  which  every  one 
acknowledges,  yet  not  a  single  constituted  authority 
makes  the  slightest  practical  effort  to  arrest — whilst  we 
are  sorrowing  over  these  national  losses,  let  us  take  the 
opportunity  of  asking  ourselves  if  there  are  not,  in  the 
drainage-waters  of  our  own  lands,  flowing  from  the 
drains  of  our  own  farms,  streams  which,  like  the  far 
more  powerful  sewage  matters  of  our  towns,  might  be 
profitably  collected,  and  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
our  grass  lands  ? 

Some  of  these  wateis  have  recently  been  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Way,  and  when  he  has  concluded  his  re- 
searches, we  anticipate  from  him  much  more  practical 
and  useful  results.  His  report,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  gives  several  facts  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  usefully 


reminded  that  one  grain  of  any  particular  substance  in 
a  gallon  of  land  drainage  water  is  equal,  on  the  whole 
annual  drainage  of  an  acre  of  land,  to  240,000  grains, 
or  34|lbs.  He  analyzed  seven  previously  filtered  spe- 
cimens of  water  from  the  field  drains  on  Mr.  Paine's 
farm  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey :  in  the  two  first  of  these 
he  found,  per  imperial  gallon — 

Soluble  organic  matter 7-00      7.40 

Nitric  acid 7.17     14.74 

Ammoaia 0.018     0.018 

Of  mineral  substances^  he  found  in  these  waters — 

Soda   100  2.17 

Lime   4.85  7.19 

Magnesia 0.68  2.32 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina    0.40  0.05 

Silica  0.95  0.45 

Chlorine      0.70  1.10 

Siilphnric  acid      1.65  5.15 

Phosphoric  acid      a  trace  0.12 

We  see  from  this  analysis  that  the  foreign  substances 
present  in  land  water  are  such  as  must  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  soil  by  their  withdrawal.  And,  again,  we 
can  hardly  believe  otherwise  than  that  as  these  waters 
have  been  for  some  years  carefully  and  profitably  used 
in  irrigation  at  some  places,  so  the  example  thus  set 
might  be  well  followed  in  many  other  places  which 
possess  similar  natural  advantages. 


THRASHING  MACHINES  NOT  LIABLE  TO 
TOLL. — Thomas  Cartwright,  the  lessee  of  the  tolls  of  the 
Bridgnorth  and  Cleobury  Mortimer  trust,  recently  appeared 
before  the  magistrates  to  answer  to  an  information  preferred 
against  Charlotte  Waif  ord,  keeper  of  the  Billingsley  toll-gate, 
for  having  demanded  and  taken  toll  for  a  steam-tlirashing 
machine  going  through  the  gate,  under  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cartwright.  This  case  excited  much  in- 
terest, and  Mr.  Lawley  of  Kinlet,  appeared  to  press  the 
information,  with  the  object  of  liaving  the  case  decided, 
there  being  a  similar  information  against  the  keeper  of  the 
]3aveney  AV'ood  gate,  on  the  same  trust.  On  the  magistrates 
explaining  the  act  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  showing  the  clauses 
bearing  upon  the  point  disputed,  as  well  as  showing  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  a  case  in  which  they  had  decided 
against  the  view  he  had  taken,  Mr.  Cartwright  bowed  to 
their  decision,  and  at  once  agreed  to  compromise  tlie  matter 
by  returning  the  toll  to  Mr.  Lawley  and  paying  the  costs 
incurred.  This  will  affect  both  cases  where  tlie  toll  was 
demanded  and  taken,  at  Billingsley  and  Baveney  Wood. 
The  decision  is  an  important  one  as  affecting  the  interest  of 
farmers,  as  well  as  turnpike-gate  keepers,  some  of  whom 
have  hitherto  conceived  erroneously  that  a  steamer  is  liable 
to  toll  when  travelling  uncoimected  with  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine.—  Worcester  Herald. 
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ON     THE     FATTENING     OF     PIGS, 
A   DISCUSSION   AT   THE    WINFRITII    FARMERS'   CLUB. 


Mr,  Sly  said  :  Gentlemen,— The  pig  is  the  most 
useful  stock  on  a  farm,  as  they  eat  all  the  refuse  of 
the  farm  and  dairy,  which  otherwise  would  be 
wasted  and  made  of  no  account.  "With  respect  to 
the  breed,  I  find  a  mixture  of  the  Dorset  with  the 
white  J^erkshire  to  be  the  most  profitable — that  is, 
according  to  my  own  experience — both  for  growth 
and  fattening.  As  regards  the  feeding  of  the 
young  pigs  when  they  are  first  taken  from  the  sow, 
I  give  them  whey,  buttermilk,  and  a  little  pollard 
from  the  mill,  and  which  generally  proves  to  be 
their  best  food.  "When  they  are  two  or  three 
months  old,  I  begin  to  give  them  half-a-pint  of 
peas  or  beans — such  as  I  happen  to  have  at  the 
time — per  day;  that  is,  throughout  the  summer. 
As  they  grow  larger,  and  food  from  the  dairy  begins 
to  get  short,  as  we  have  others  to  take  their  place, 
they  are  turned  out  to  feed  more  on  gi'ass  in  the 
cow-leaze,  and  by  giving  them  half-a-pint  of  beans 
per  day,  they  grow  and  thrive  well  upon  grass,  with 
a  little  of  the  washings  from  the  dairy,  when  we  get 
a  little  surplus  from  the  younger  pigs.  Of  stock 
pigs,  I  have  generally  about  forty  or  fifty  to  sixty, 
and  they  continue  in  the  cow-leaze  until  the  time 
arrives  for  taking  up  the  roots,  such  as  mangold 
wurtzel,  swedes,  &c.  Then  they  are  put  up  in  the 
house  to  fatten ;  but  before  I  tell  you  how  I  now 
treat  the  fatting  pigs,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  used  to 
manage  years  ago,  when  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  profit  of  fattening  pigs,  anc'  which  brought  me 
to  the  system  I  now  pursue.  One  pig  that  I  had 
when  I  first  commenced  the  farm  on  to  the  mill,  I 
made  32  score,  because  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
fine  pig  on  the  farm  as  well  as  the  mill;  but  know- 
ing that  I  did  not  get  much  profit  from  pig-fatten- 
ing previously,  or  at  least  I  thought  so,  I  kept  strict 
account  against  this  one  pig,  "NVell,  as  I  said,  I 
fatted  this  pig  to  32  score,  and  when  I  came  to  sum 
up  the  cost  against  the  price  of  the  pig,  I  found 
that  I  had  lost  just  five  pounds,  one  shilling,  and 
one  penny.  That,  of  course,  began  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  I  sought  to  turn  them  to  better  account ; 
but  before  I  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  succeeded, 
I  will  tell  you  of  two  other  pigs  which  I  made  to 
an  extraordinary  size — in  fact,  to  such  a  size  as 
you  would  scarcely  deem  credible,  but  I  can  gua- 
rantee the  certainty  of  what  I  say,  otherwise  I  would 
not  bnng  it  forward,  I  made  two  pigs  22  score 
and  two  or  three  pounds  over,  only  eleven  months 
and  a  fortnight  old !     That  ^was  something  extra- 


ordinary, considering  their  age.  Against  these 
two  pigs  I  kept  no  account,  so  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  lost  or  won  by  them.  And  I  will  tell 
you  how  they  were  brought  to  that  weight.  When 
I  first  took  the  farm,  at  the  sale  of  the  outgoing 
tenant,  I  bought  a  fine  sow,  nearly  fat,  and  in 
farrow,  and  so  large  that  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  a  numerous  litter  of  young  pigs— at  least 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  I  found,  however,  when  she 
farrowed,  that  she  had  but  two,  and  these  I  allowed 
to  suck  nearly  three  months.  Owing  to  the  sow 
being  so  fat,  and  again  in  farrow,  I  allowed  them 
to  go  on,  and  being  fine  young  pigs,  I  determined 
to  see  to  what  size  I  could  bring  them.  I  allowed 
them  to  go  into  a  house  where  they  could  have 
plenty  of  whey,  pollard,  sharps,  and  such  things, 
and  when  I  weaned  them  they  were  nearly  six 
score  each,  or  more.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  eleven 
months  and  a  half,  I  brought  them  to  22  score  and 
a  few  pounds ;  but  I  cannot  say  what  they  cost  me, 
as  I  kept  no  account  against  them.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  proceed  when  I  put  my 
stock  of  pigs  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  I  put  20 
or  30  together  in  a  house,  as  far  as  the  space  will 
allow.  Sometimes  I  have  begun  by  giving  them 
swede  turnips,  but  the  last  two  years  I  have  left  oflF 
doing  so,  and  have  begun  with  mangold  wurtzel, 
as  much  as  they  will  eat,  which  is  generally  half-a- 
bushel,  cleaned,  washed,  and  cut  up,  for  each  pig 
per  day,  with  half-a-bushel  of  barley  meal  each  per 
week.  This  is  ]3Ut  over  the  mangold  by  hand  in  a 
floury  state,  and  it  thus  sticks  to  the  freshly-cut 
roots,  and  the  pigs  eat  it  well.  This  I  find  to  be 
more  profitable  than  fattening  on  swedes.  I  also 
find  that  slow  fattening  tends  more  to  profit,  than 
to  force  more  than  the  frame  of  the  animal  will 
allow.  By  this  management,  my  pigs  the  year 
before  last  paid  me,  hy  strict  account  keepmg 
against  them,  10s,  per  ton,  after  paying  for  the 
barley  meal  they  eat  with  the  roots ;  but  last  year 
they  only  paid  Ss.  per  ton,  but  this  I  attribute  to 
the  barley  being  of  a  higher  price.  That  is  how  I 
generally  manage  with  my  pigs;  but  the  profit 
attached,  after  paying  for  the  food,  is  in  the  manure 
that  we  take  from  them,  and  spread  over  the  land. 
Nearly  all  of  you,  of  course,  know  that  I  have 
gained  prizes  two  or  three  times  for  mangold,  and 
that  is  owing  to  my  pig  fattening  ;  for  even  now, 
this  year,  where  I  have  spread  my  pig  manure, 
taken  out  of  the  house  and  carried  up,  beats  all  the 
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other  manure  I  had  out  in  the  mixen  before ;  taken 
direct  from  the  house  and  used,  has  paid  better 
than  even  the  same  manure  mixed  up  and  allowed 
to  heat  in  mixens,  I  allowed  the  straw  used  by 
the  pigs  to  remain  under  them  until  it  was  some 
three  feet  in  depth,  for  pigs  like  to  lie  warm.  I 
found,  however,  that  the  droppings  were  mostly  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  and  I  was  obhged  to  get  the 
dry  straw  mixed  up  with  the  more  rotten.  That  is 
the  greatest  profit  I  find  attached  to  pig  breeding. 
I  could  now  point  out  to  you  a  piece  of  land  where 
I  grew  mangold  two  years  ago,  wheat  last  year,  and 
clover  this,  and  you  can  now  see  where  the  man- 
gold was  two  years  ago — that  is,  where  my  pig 
manure  was  spread — by  means  of  the  thickness  of 
the  clover,  although  the  land  by  its  side  was  well 
manured;  so  you  see  that  the  profit  is  mostly 
gained  from  the  manure  we  get  from  the  pigs.  If 
the  landlords  looked  to  their  own  interests  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  the  tenantry,  they  would  pro- 
vide good  pigsties  wherever  they  might  be  wanted, 
and  then  they  would  find  that  the  tenants,  seeing 
these  good  pigsties  put  up,  could  not  help  laying 
out  some  money  to  put  some  pigs  in  them,  for  I 
am  certain  if  they  only  saw  as  I  see  at  present,  they 
would  not  allow  their  pigs  to  be  without  sties,  but 
would  put  them  up  in  every  direction.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  have 
hilly  farms,  if  they  could  get  pigsties  on  the  top 
of  some  of  their  hills,  so  as  they  were  kept  warm, 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much  for  hauhng 
manures.  I  made  an  experiment  last  spring  upon 
four  pigs,  feeding  two  with  mangold,  and  two  with 
swedes.  They  were  from  the  same  litter,  and  I 
weighed  them  so  as  to  have  them  the  same  weight 
as  near  as  possible.  I  put  them  in  a  house,  and 
allowed  them  to  have  a  bushel  of  barley  per  week, 
with  the  mangold  and  the  swedes,  and  both  were 
weighed  as  carefully  as  if  I  were  going  to  sell  to 
any  person.  When  I  killed  these  pigs,  as  I  fully 
expected,  those  that/had  been  fed  with  mangold 
were  the  best,  and  1  found  that  they  paid  doubly 
better  than  those  fed  with  swedes.  But  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  my  friends  that  it  was  not  giving 
tlie  swedes  a  fair  chance,  because  mangold  contain 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
spring  than  the  swedes,  and  then  I  told  them  that 
I  would  make  another  trial  in  the  fall.  It  is  too 
early  to  begin  yet,  but  in  the  course  of  another 
month  I  shall  try  again  on  the  same  principles. 
That  will  be  a  fair  trial  as  to  which  is  the  best  root 
for  them.  I  gave  the  pigs  as  much  mangold  and 
swedes  as  they  chose  to  eat,  which  was  about  20lbs, 
per  day  when  cut  up.  One  thing  I  always  observed, 
namely,  that  those  pigs  fed  upon  mangold  always 
cleaned  up  their  troughs  quicker  than  the  others 
eating  swedes.     Both  roots  were  washed  before 


they  were  cut  up ;  we  were  very  particular  about  it, 
and  they  were  well  attended  to,  for  I  saw  them  my- 
self every  day.  However,  I  shall  at  some  other 
time  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  they  pay  so  well 
in  the  fall  as  they  do  in  the  spring.  With  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  mangold  over  swedes,  I  have 
always  found  that  my  fattening  beasts,  when  we 
have  left  off  giving  them  swedes,  thrived  much 
better  on  mangold,  and  their  coats  become  warmer, 
and  assume  a  more  glossy  appearance  within  a 
week  from  their  being  served  with  the  latter  root. 
Therefore,  I  consider  that  the  mangold  has  more 
fattening  properties  than  the  swedes — at  least,  those 
that  grow  on  my  land.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  your 
land  may  be  different,  and  grow  swedes  with  as 
much  or  more  nutrition  than  mangold ;  but  I  know 
that  some  of  my  land  will  grow  mangold  that  will 
not  grow  swedes.  In  some  places  I  have  grown 
mangold  weighing  20lbs.,  where,  if  I  planted 
swedes,  they  would  not  come  to  half-a-pound,  but 
become  club-rooted  and  die  away;  sothat diflferent 
lands  have  different  properties  for  bringing  the  root 
to  perfection.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  tell  you  anything  more  upon  this  subject.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  suggestions  and 
comments  you  may  make,  and  will  conclude  by 
saying— 

The  pig,  most  useful  of  the  fattening  race. 

Eats  food  that  most  other  stock  detests : 

When  tended  well  by  female's  skilful  hand, 

Makes  most  variety  of  wholesome  food  for  man. 

They  make  the  best  manure  to  enrich  the  land. 

When  judiciously  applied  by  the  industrious  husbandman. 

(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Clarke  said  :  What  I  now  intend  to  state 
is  the  result  of  my  own  observation.  With  respect 
to  the  breed  of  pigs,  we  know  there  are  many,  and 
most  people  consider  Fisher  Hobbs's  to  be  the  best 
of  any ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  are  so  many  kinds 
that  go  by  the  name  of  Fisher  Hobbs's  pigs,  that 
they  do  not  come  within  fifty  degrees  of  his  ani- 
mals, and  are  in  no  way  related  to  them,  though 
going  under  his  name.  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  it  is  advantageous  to  the  farmer  to  have 
very  high-bred  pigs.  I  have  found  that  I  was 
always  out  of  pocket  by  them ;  but  by  crossing 
these  very  high-bred  animals  with  a  breed  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Essex  breed,  I  found  I 
improved  them  very  much,  not  only  with  respect  to 
breeding,  but  also  with  respect  to  fattening ;  they 
are  disposed  to  fatten  more,  and  come  to  much 
greater  size  than  the  high-bred  pigs.  Again,  I 
think  it  is  very  essential  that  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  young  pigs,  and  simply  for  this  reason — 
that  it  is  an  animal  which,  if  well  looked  after, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  its  paying.  It 
must  have  proper  attention ;  it  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  it  must  be  kept  warm ;  and,  in  my  opinion. 
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should  always  have  warm  food  to  a  certain  degree. 
I  do  think  it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  their 
food   luke-warm  or  milk-warm  for  a  certain  time. 
They  should  also  he  kept  warm   and   comfortable, 
and  their  sties  properly  cleaned  out  every  day,  and 
always  see  that  they  have  a  good  comfortable  rest. 
With  respect  to  fattening,  I  have  seen  and  tried 
various  modes.^     I  have  seen  many  pigs  fattened  to 
a  large  weight  wholly  and  solely  upon  potatoes. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  meat,  this  pork,  or 
this  bacon,  is  so  good  as  if  the  pigs  had  had  better 
food ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  seen  them  grow 
to  a  great  size  and  weight  when  fed  upon  ])otatoes 
alone.     They  should   be   parboiled   and   given  to 
them  in  that  state,     I  have  had  the  fancy  to  try, 
for  about  two  years,  the  result  of  boiled  barley  as 
compared   with  ground  barley — that  is,  I  boiled  a 
bushel  of  barley,  and  I  sent  a  bushel  of  barley,  or 
it  may  be  a  sack,  to  the  mill,  and  I  put  four  pigs 
lip,  two  in  a  sty.     When  I  did  so,  I  could  hardly 
tell  which  to  select  as  the  best  pair,  for  they  were 
so  much  alike  in  every  point ;  but  I  continued  the 
test  of  boiled  barley  against  ground  barley — re- 
collect, they  had  some  swede  turnips  in  addition — 
and  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
my  impression  was  that  the  two  fed  with  the  boiled 
barley  were  better  than  those  fed  with  the  ground 
barley.     That  was  my  impression,  though  I  did 
not  weigh  the  pigs  when  I  put  them  up— I  went  by 
the  eye.     It  may  be  a  good  plan,  as  some  are  in 
the   habit   of  doing,  giving  their  pigs  dry  barley 
meal,  throwing   it   over   the  roots ;  but  I  do  not 
hold  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.     I  think  in 
the    first    stages    of    fattening    it    ought    to    be 
mixed,  and  in  the  last  stage,  if  we  mix  it  up  into 
balls  or  cakes,  somewhat  as  we  do  with  our  fatting 
animals,  I  think  it  is  better,  and  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  v/aste.    That  I  have  myself  proved.    Again, 
gentlemen,   with  respect  to   getting  rid  of  those 
pigs,  I  am  sorry  my  friend  Mr.  Saunders   is   not 
here,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  tell  you  upon  that 
subject ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  pigs  are  well 
attended  to,  and  well  managed,  they  will  pay,  and 
the  breeder  will  get  remunerated  for  his  outlay, 
whatever  it  is.     With  respect  to  the  manure,  we 
know  no  manure  that  will  hardly  excel  it.     I  have 
applied  it  to  mangold  wurtzel  and  swedes,  and  as  I 
have,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  my 
friend  Mr.  Sly,  and  some  of  them  very  bad,  I  had, 
therefore,  a  better  opportunity  of  testing  it  than  he 
has,  and  I  have  always  found  that  where  I  have 
applied  it  nothing  could  beat  it.     There  is  one  ob- 
servation which  I  ought  to  have  made  before,  and 
that  is — when  I  put  my  pigs  up  to  fatten  I  never 
force  them,  but  let  them  go  on  gradually,  until  we 
get  them  to  what  I  call  the  filling  up  in  the  inside, 
something  appertaining  to  fat  cUnging  to  the  ribs- 


Thus  I  proceed,  and  I  have  always  found  it  better 
to  begin  with  little,  and  go  on  increasing  until  the 
end. 

Mr.  Randall  inquired  whether  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
tinued serving  them  with  boiled  barley  and  ground 
barley  until  the  time  came  for  killing  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Randall  :  And  then  you  found  a  differ^ 
ence  in  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  :  I  did  not  weigh  them.  I  con- 
tinued the  plan  I  alluded  to  for  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  and  I  served  them  with  the  same  quan- 
tities. If  I  sent  a  sack  of  barley  to  the  mill,  I  also 
boiled  a  sack  of  barley. 

Mr.  Randall  than  alluded  to  a  plan  followed 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Lulworth,  who  fatted  some  pigs, 
of  fifteen  score  each,  by  only  giving  them  half-a- 
bushel  of  Indian  corn  each  per  week. 

Mr.  Clarke  said,  he  thought  it  best  to  steam 
the  roots,  and  work  them  up  into  a  pulp  in  a 
strainer  with  a  tub  beneath,  into  which  the  liquor 
would  flow,  giving  the  pulp  to  the  store  pigs,  and 
mixing  the  liquor  with  the  barley  meal  for  tlie  fat- 
tening pigs.  He  believed  that  would  be  better  than 
giving  the  roots  in  a  raw  state. 

Mr.  R.  White  said,  for  six  or  seven  years  he 
had  tried  different  ways,  and  the  cheapest  he  always 
found  was  to  begin  with  half-arbushel  of  barley  meal 
per  week,  and  so  keep  on  for  a  time,  and  at  the  end 
increase  the  quantity  to  a  bushel  per  week.  He  had 
generally  made  them  pay  for  what  they  ate,  and  a 
little  more,  besides  the  manure ;  there  was  not  very 
much  profit  to  be  obtained  out  of  them  were  it  not 
for  the  manure.  He  did  not  concur  in  the  practice 
of  washing  the  mangold  and  swedes,  he  merely 
cleaned  them. 

Mr.  Reader  remarked  that  he  could  not  get 
some  of  his  pigs  to  eat  raw  mangold  and  swedes, 
so  some  time  ago  he  purchased  one  of  Phillips'  root 
pulpers,  and  with  the  jjulp  thus  obtained  he  mixed 
a  small  quantity  of  barley  meal.  He  did  not  think 
he  allowed  his  pigs  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  a 
peck  per  week  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  by  pulp- 
ing the  roots  they  could  put  ever  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  meal,  and  it  could  be  mixed  up  regularly  and 
evenly,  so  that  the  pigs  could  not  eat  the  one  and 
leave  the  other,  and  thus  there  was  no  waste  or  loss. 
As  the  pigs  increased  in  fatness,  so  he  increased  the 
meal,  and  at  last  he  gave  each  of  them  half-a-pint 
of  peas  a-day  besides.  They  throve  very  well  upon 
this  until  they  became  very  fat,  when  he  found  that 
a  great  many  refused  the  peas,  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  increase  the  meal  to  nearly  a  bushel  per 
week,  and  those  were  the  beet  pigs  he  had  ever  had. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Clarke,  that  if  they  have 
young  pigs  they  must  be  kept  going,  for  if  they  were 
regularly  checked  he  thought  they  would  be  injured, 
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and  would  never  pay  any  person,  let  them  buy  them 
ever  so  cheap. 

Mr.  White  inquh-ed  whether  much  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  from  pulping.  He  had  found  the 
pigs  eat  the  roots  very  well  if  only  cut  with  a  root- 
cutter. 

Mr.  Reader  said  he  thought  there  was  great 
advantage. 

Mr.  Sly  remarked  that  he  had  such  an  opinion 
of  the  practice,  that  he  intended  to  purchase  a  root- 
pulper. 

Mr.  Randall  thought  there  was  no  advantage 
in  the  root  being  boiled  so  soft. 

Mr.  Clarke  agreed  that  they  should  not  be 
boiled  too  much,  as  it  took  so  much  fuel  and  labour 
for  a  number  of  pigs. 

Mr.  Mead  said  he  had  fattened  a  pig  to  35  score 
in  six  months  by  feeding  it  with  flaxseed,  bean  meal, 
and  barley  meal,  about  half-a-bushel  of  flaxseed  to 
a  sack  of  beans  and  barley.  The  flaxseed  he  boiled. 
He  took  away  the  young  ones  in  July,  and  killed  it 
about  the  middle  of  January. 

Mr.  Randall  remarked  that  the  preceding 
speakers  had  omitted  to  mention  as  to  the  time  for 
taking  away  the  young  pigs  from  the  sow,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  sow  during  the  time  of  farrowing. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Sly  would  be  kind  enough  to  give 
them  his  experience  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sly  said :  At  the  time  of  sucking,  the  sow 
should  have  no  barley  whatever  given.  We  have 
known  by  experience  that  giving  them  barley  dries 
up  the  milk,  and  stops  the  growth  of  the  young 
pigs  ;  and  if  you  continue  to  give  them  barley,  per- 
haps the  whole  of  the  farrow  will  die  before  they 
are  six  weeks  old.  The  best  plan,  I  find,  is  to  give 
the  sow  some  pollard  and  coarse  bran  mixed  with 
whey.  Anything  grown  from  wheat  will  improve 
the  young  pigs,  but  anything  from  the  barley  will 
injure  them,  so  that  by  giving  the  above  mixture 
with  the  roots,  it  will  rather  increase  the  growth  of 
the  young  pig  than  otherwise.  At  the  same  time 
we  always  preserve  the  buttermilk  and  whey,  mixed 
up  with  sharps  and  such  other  things  as  we  have 
to  spare.  When  we  take  the  Htter  from  the  dam, 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  house,  J"or  a  pig  kept  warm  will 
always  grow  and  thrive  best.  I  have  tried  some 
experiments  in  fattening  pigs,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  I  have  always  found  that  those  reared 
in  the  summer  always  fattened  faster  than  those 
raised  in  the  winter.  This  I  attribute  to  their  being 
kept  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  time  they  should  be  put  up  to 
fatten  :  in  order  to  make  them  pay,  they  should  never 
be  put  u])  before  they  are  six  months  old,  although 
during  the  time  from  being  taken  from  the  dam  till 
they  have  attained  that  age,  they  should  be  kept  in 


a  growing  and  flourishing  state.  When  the  pig  is 
weaned,  give  them  a  little  raw  barley,  it  does  not 
injure  them  ;  but  even  at  that  time  peas  and  beans 
are  more  beneficial.  With  respect  to  fattening 
pigs,  I  can  now  tell  you  of  an  experiment  which  I 
made  at  one  time  upon  eight  pigs  six  months  old, 
and  four  pigs  perhaps  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
old.  These  pigs  I  bought  in  Dorchester  market, 
and  I  put  them  up,  and  kept  them  upon  the  same 
sort  of  food.  They  cost,  each  of  them — the  eight 
pigs  and  the  four  pigs — the  same  amount  within  a 
few  shillings.  When  I  killed  them  and  weighed 
them,  and  sent  them  to  market,  the  large  pigs  did 
not  fetch  so  much  by  one  shilling  a  score  as  the 
small  ones  did.  I  forget  exactly  the  price  now,  but 
the  large  pigs  paid  me  £1  a-piece  for  food  and  8d. 
over,  and  the  eight  small  pigs  I  lost  £4  by;  so,  by 
putting  both  together,  I  was  only  just  8d.  in  pocket, 
and  that  was  all  the  profit  I  had,  excepting  the 
manure,  which,  I  considered,  went  for  labour. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  larger  pigs 
always  pay  more  for  fattening  than  small  ones,  even 
if  we  get  a  shilling  a  score  less  price. 

Mr.  Sly  then  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously : — *'  That  pigs  of  a 
medium  size,  such  as  the  Berkshire,  or  a  cross 
between  the  Essex  and  Dorset,  have  been  found  to 
answer  the  best  purpose ;  the  small  fine  breed  not 
increasing  in  quality  or  weight  sufficient  to  pay,  and 
the  large  coarse  breed  not  giving  a  return  in  pro- 
portion to  the  food  consumed,  and  not  being  so 
marketable  when  fat.  The  pigs,  when  taken  from 
the  dam,  should  be  kept  well  bedded  and  warm 
during  the  winter,  and  always  fed  so  as  to  be  kept 
well  growing,  and  not  put  up  to  fatten  before  six 
months  old,  when  they  shall  be  kept  principally  on 
roots,  either  pulped  or  cut  with  Gardner's  cutter, 
and  mixed  with  meal,  consisting  of  half-a-bushel 
of  flaxseed,  tares,  or  Indian  corn,  to  three-and-a- 
half  bushels  of  barley,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  each 
per  week,  increasing  the  meal  to  a  bushel  per  week 
before  being  killed." 


THE  SNOW. — The  snow  was  proverbially  called  the 
",'poor  farmer's  manure"  before  scientific  analysis  had 
shown  tliat  it  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  ammonia  than 
rain.  The  snow  serves  as  a  protecting  mantle  to  the  tender 
lierbage  and  the  roots  of  all  plants  against  the  fierce 
blasts  and  cold  of  winter.  An  examination  of  snow  in  Si- 
beria showed  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
scventj'-two  degrees  below  zero  the  temperature  of  the  snow 
a  little  below  the  surface  was  twentj'-nine  degrees  above 
zero,  over  one  hundred  degrees  difference.  The  snow  keeps 
the  earth  just  below  its  surface  in  a  condition  to  take  on  che- 
mical changes  which  would  not  happen  if  tlie  earth  were  bare 
and  frozen  to  a  great  deptli.  Tlie  snow  prevents  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  and  is  a  powerful  absorbent,  retaining  and  re 
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turning  to  the  earth  gases  arising  from  vegetable  and  animal 
decomposition.  The  snow,  though  it  falls  heavilj-  at  the  door 
of  the  poor,and  brings  death  and  starvation  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  is  yet  of  incalculable  benefit  in  a  cli- 
mate like  ours,  and  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  deep 
spring  of  the  earth  were  failing,  and  the  mill  streams  were  refus- 
ing their  motive  powers  to  the  craving  appetites  of  man.  If» 
during  the  last  month,  the  clouds  had  dropped  rain  instead 
of  snow,  we  might  have  pumped  and  bored  the  earth  in  vain 
for  water ;  but,  with  a  foot  of  snow  upon  the  earth  and 
manj-  feet  upon  the  mountains,  the  hum  of  the  mill-stones 
and  the  harsh  notes  of  the  saw  will  soon  and  long  testify  to 
its  beneficence.  Bridges,  earth-works,  and  the  fruits  of  en- 
gineering skill  and  toil  may  be  swept  awaj-,  but  man  will 
still  rejoice  in  the  general  good,  and  adore  the  benevolence 
of  Him  who  orders  all  things  aright.  The  snow  is  a  great 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere.    The  absorbent  power  of  capillary 


action  of  snow  is  like  tliat  of  a  sponge  or  charcoal.  Imme- 
diately after  snow  has  fallen,  melt  it  in  a  clean  vessel  and 
taste  it,  and  you  will  find  immediately  evidences  of  its  im- 
purity. Try  some  a  day  or  two  old,  and  it  becomes  nau- 
seous, especially  in  cities.  Snow  water  makes  the  mouth 
harsh  and  dry.  It  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  and 
upon  the  hands  and  feet  produces  the  painful  malady  ot 
chilblains.  The  following  easy  experiment  illustrates 
beautifully  the  absorbent  property  of  snow  :  Take  a  lump 
of  snow  (a  piece  of  snow  crust  answers  well)  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp ; 
not  a  drop  of  water  will  fall  from  the  snow,  but  the  water 
as  fast  as  formed,  will  penetrate  or  be  drawn  up  into  the 
mass  of  snow  by  capillary  attraction.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  attraction  that  the  snow  purifies  the  atmosphere  by  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  its  noxious  and  noisome  gases  and 
odours — New  England  Farmer. 


ON    THE    BEST    MODEi    OF    STORING    ROOTS. 


lu  a  recent  trip  through  Hampshire  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Sussex,  we  remarked  the  steady  increase  in 
the  growth  of  mangold,  and  the  care  with  which,  during 
the  past  month,  it  was  storing  in  straw  and  earth- 
covered  clamps.  A  few  days  more,  and  swedes  will  have 
also  to  be  thus  protected  from  the  influence  of  frost. 
We  well  know  that  most  of  our  readers  are  not  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  the  root-storing  system  ;  but  few 
of  them  have  perhaps  deemed  it  necessary  to  institute 
comparative  ti'ials  as  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
stored  and  unstored.  Such  trials,  however,  have  been 
recently  completed  by  a  Scotch  farmer — Mr.  J.  Porter, 
of  Monymusk;  and  his  account  (which  will  be  found 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Society)  is  full  of  sound  practical 
information.  Two  lots  of  cattle,  rising  two  years  old, 
four  in  each  lot,  were  tied  up  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1855,  in  the  same  Ijyre ;  were  fed  daily  with  the  same 
weight  of  turnips,  and  oat-straw  ad  libitum.  Of  these 
two  lots  the  first  were  fed  with  the  golden-yellow 
turnips  pi'oduced  in  the  same  field ;  one,  however, 
with  stored  turnips ;  the  other  with  the  turnips  drawn 
as  they  were  required  from  the  field.  They  were 
weighed  when  they  were  put  up,  and  again  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  when  the  following  results  were  obtained. 
The  four  fed  on  stored  turnips : 
Weight  January  28.     Increased  weight  April  22. 


Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs 

1    . 

.     8 

0 

0      . 

.     .     0 

3 

14 

2     . 

.     8 

2 

0     . 

.     .     0 

2 

14 

3     . 

.     8 

0 

14     . 

.     .     0 

3 

7 

4     . 

.    9 

2 

0     . 

.     .     0 

2 

14 

Total  increase    .2        3      21 
The  7vei(/ht  of  the  four  fed  with  pulled  turnips : 
Cwt.    qrs.     lbs.  Cwt.   qrs.    lbs. 


1    . 

.     9 

0 

0     . 

.     0 

2 

14 

o 

.     7 

2 

14     . 

.     0 

1 

7 

3     . 

.     9 

2 

7     . 

.     .     0 

2 

7 

4     . 

.     8 

0 

0     . 

.    0 

1 

14 

Total  increase    .    1 


14 


Here  we  have  nearly  double  the  increase  of  weight  in 
the  cattle  fed  on  stored  turnips  over  those  fed  with  the 
roots  left  exposed  to  the  wea+her  and  pulled  as  they 
were  wanted. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Porter  on  the  best  mode  of 
storing  roots,  are  well  worthy  of  our  readers'  attention. 
He  is  evidently  more  fearful  of  the  efiects  of  even  a 
slight  frost  upon  the  swedes  whilst  they  are  storing, 
than  of  the  ill  results  of  some  degree  of  moisture.  He 
prefers,  therefore,  pulling  and  storing  the  same  day  ; 
and  advises  these  stores  to  be  placed  at  the  homestead, 
as  near  the  byres  as  convenient,  and  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  six  or  eight  weeks'  consumption. 

The  practice  in  the  district  of  our  reporter  is  to  erect 
these  stores  of  wood,  of  an  oblong  shape,  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  to  give  room  for  a  cart,  and  about  four  feet 
high.  The  sides  are  made  of  two  rows  of  posts,  fitted 
into  the  ground,  about  six  feet  apart,  and  made  close 
with  backs  of  trees  or  any  old  wood.  This  wood- work  is 
erected  piecemeal  as  the  storing  proceeds.  If  wood  is 
scarce,  oblong  ridged  heaps  are  employed,  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  these  heaps  are 
thatched  with  about  six  inches'  depth  of  straw.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity,  in 
turnip  storing,  of  avoiding  cutting  the  bulb  of  the  turnip 
in  removing  the  bottoms  and  tops,  or  of  rejecting  tlie 
finger-and-toed  roots. 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  result  of  the  most 
recent  observations  made  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  that  this  formidable  disease  does  not  occur  to 
any  extent  on  land  which  has  been  recently  limed. 
Upon  the  importance  of  these  valuable  northern  obser- 
vations we  need  hardly  enlarge,  since  they,  tend  in  the 
most  practical  of  all  directions— to  the  preservation  of 
our  turniji  crops  from  disease,  and  from  inj  ury  during 
those  winter  months  when  we  have  little  else  to  rely 
upon  for  the  supply  of  our  cattle-  yards. 
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Fortunately  enough,  we  have  many  habits  and  cus- 
toms amongst  UB,  which,  though  gradually,  still  as  cer- 
tainly, wear  themselves  out.  Day  after  day  we  come 
the  less  and  less  to  observe  them,  until  at  length  we 
begin  to  wonder  how  we  could  ever  have  honoured 
them  at  all.  The  English  gentleman  is  no  longer 
called  on  to  maintain  his  position  by  his  prowess  over 
the  bottle.  The  best  of  the  argument  is  now  rarely 
arrived  at  by  running  your  adversary  through  the 
body,  or  shooting  him  through  the  head.  The  critie 
as  seldom  seeketh  to  dwell  over  the  five  long  acts  of  the 
one  long  play.  The  sportsman  knows  no  more  the 
elongation  of  the  four  four-mile  heats.  Even  royalty 
itself  has  learnt  to  dispense  with  many  a  piece  of  useless 
formula,  and  cumbrous  etiquette;  while  our  senators  at 
any  rate  try  to  talk  less  "  fine"  and  more  to  the  point. 
In  a  word,  we  are  all  wiser  as  we  get  older  in  what  we 
have  to  uphold  and  enjoy.  The  glory  of  many  a  feast 
and  high-day  must  suffer  something  accordingly.  The 
wildest  Irishman  has  no  especial  necessity  to  drink 
himself  blind  or  mad  in  compliment  to  his  patron 
saint.  Society  no  longer  demands  this  duty  of  him. 
The  mysteries  of  Jack-in-the-green  and  his  May-pole 
friends  statistically  decline ;  our  ancient  enemy  Guy 
Fawkes  is  fast  losing  all  identity  in  some  passing  squib  ; 
and  Bartlemy  Fair  is  banished  for  ever. 

And  what  might  we  banish  with  it  ?  What  are  we 
banishing  with  this  great  city  celebration  ?  If  our 
rulers  have  tired  of  some  merely  senseless  ceremony, 
surely  we  might  be  loyal  enough  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. If  in  private  life,  each  one  to  the  other,  we 
feel  we  are  yet  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  some 
bygone  absurdity,  might  we  not  say  as  much  in  pub- 
lic ?  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  hardly  the 
call  for  any  such  demonstration.  Is  there  a  man  in 
his  senses  but  who  knows  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  to  be 
a  piece  of  worn-out  lom-foolery  ?  A  doomed  day,  al- 
ready far  in  its  decline  and  fall,  and  one  as  sure  to  pass 
into  limbo  as  its  great  ally  of  Bartlemy,  the  noble 
pastime  of  bull-baiting,  or  the  goodly  profession  of 
looking  into  futurity. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  seen  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Show?  If  so,  they  need  not  to  be  told  of  the  air  of 
ridicule  attached  to  the  whole  proceeding,  of  the  spirit 
of  the  crowd,  which  continually  gives  vent  to  its  one 
common  opinion,  in  mock  cheers  and  derisive  compli- 
ment. If  tliey  have  witne^ised  this  imposing  pageant, 
they  have  seen  the  unhappy  officials  especially  pa- 
raded, as  it  were,  to  be  laughed  at — the  City  Sword- 
bearer,  or  whatever  he  is,  stuck  in  sideways,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  owl-eyed  spectacles — a  perpetual  multi- 
plication of  Humble  the  Beadle,  looking  as  savage  and 
as  dignified  as  ever  did  that  much-injured  man — 
fiery,  Zamiel,  red-devil -coloured  watermen,  with  cu- 
rious calves  to  their  legs,  and  wondrous  banners  on 
their  shoulders— Knights  and  esquires  from  Astleys,  the 


only  decently  dressed  people  of  the  whole  company — 
A  ricketty,  ginger-bread  thing  called  a  state-coach,  in 
which  some  half-dozen  half-demented  men  have  been 
persuaded  to  impale  themselves— Abetter  got-up state- 
carriage,  in  which  another  worthy,  much  to  his  credit, 
earnestly  endeavours  to  hide  himself.  Season  these  at 
intervals  with  a  few  hackney-coaches,  driven  byout-of- 
place  helpers  in  baggy  berlins  and  grea?y  hats — with  a 
sprinkling  of  Dragoons  evidently  not  half  as  mucli  at 
home  as  our  friends  from  the  Circus — with  a  band  or 
two  hard  at  work  on  the  appropriate  air  of  "  See  the 
conquering  humbug  comes!" — And,  of  course,  with 
a  full  complement  of  much-enduring  police — and  so 
you  have  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  Being  always 
pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  every  man 
in  the  procession,  from  the  Lord  Mayor  that  is,  or 
was  to  be,  down  to  Bumble  the  beadle,  looks,  as  he 
well  may,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself;  and,  that  the 
one  great  all-consuming  desire  on  the  part  of  the  crowd 
appears  to  be  centred  in  the — alas ! — unattainable  grati- 
fication of  bonneting  the  hoary-headed  hero  in  the  fur 
hat. 

And  is  not  this  enough  ?  Cannot  these  municipal 
martyrs  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  self- 
respect,  without  forcing  other  people  and  other  pursuits 
to  take  a  part  in  their  buflfooneries  ?  When,  a  few  years 
since,  "  the  man  in  armour"  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
but  threw  up  his  appointment,  a  great  eflbrt  was  made 
to  give  a  new  character  to  the  entertainment.  There 
came,  not  only  a  whole  army  of  Knights,  but  of  Ladies 
fair,  also  from  "  t'  other  side  of  the  water." 
The  thing  had  taken  an  essentially  dramatic  turn, 
and  Madame  Stitcktighto  as  "  Britannia",  a  famous 
she-questrian  and  fine  figure,  showed  it  off  to 
the  best  advantage  in  a  kind  of  horse-marine 
car,  a  ship  upon  four  wheels,  with  hornpipe 
sailors,  an  infinity  of  Union  Jacks,  and  all  complete. 
Unfortunately,  though,  it  was  a  real  Novemljer  day, 
raw,  mizzling,  and  cold  ;  and  by  the  time  Britannia 
got  to  the  end  of  her  voyage  she  looked  as  blue  as  one 
of  her  own  waves.  More  than  this,  she  would  not 
repeat  the  performance,  and  so  the  Worshipful  Corpo- 
ration had  to  look  out  for  something  else. 

And  what  do  you  think  they  have  done  ?  Echo  it 
not  at  Holkham  !  Whisper  it  not  over  the  breezy 
uplands  of  Goodwood  !  Knell  it  not  forth,  great  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  and  be  silent,  thou  sweet  genius,  that  so  long 
lias  haunted  the  pleasant  paths  of  Woburn.  "Be  silent 
that  ye  may  hoar  :"  They  have  crowned  agriculture — 
with  a  cap  and  bells.  They  have  dragged  her  bodily 
into  the  midst  of  this  long,  tedious,  witless  parade. 
They  have  assoeiated  the  progress  of  Agriculture  with  the 
progress  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  I  They  have  done  it 
with  all  thou'  strength.  Imagine  it  not  merely  emble- 
matic— Britannia  persuaded  to  ro-appear  in  pink  tights 
and  a  very  rosy  face,  with  an  ear  of  real  wheat  in  one 
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hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other — With  nothing  so 
kind  nor  so  lenient  as  this.  But  picture,  rather,  the 
knights  in  pasteboard  armour,  the  red-nosed  beadledom, 
the  red-devil  looking  watermen,  the  fur-topped  mace- 
bearer,  and  the  gimcrack  coach — picture  all  this  conge- 
nial foolery  parcelled  out  with  the  emblems  and  imple- 
ments of  so  noble  a  calling  as  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Watch  the  cockney  crowd  as  they  see  Boydell's  monster  of 
an  engine— the  inyention  that  of  all  others  is  to  super- 
sede horse  labour — drawn  ingloriously  along  by  four 
horses.  Note  its  great  flapping  wheels  and  curious 
movement,  and  then  consider  how  much  it  is  in  place 
here  !  Or  Fowler's  steam  plougli,  trailing  through  the 
streets  at  the  heels  of  a  pair  of  Suffolks.  Or  the  prize 
reaping  machine,  grandly  elevated  on  a  triumithal 
car,  decked  out  with  sheaves  of  corn,  which  droop 
their  heads  in  sorrow,  and  mangels,  that  knowing 
people  affirm  to  be  pines  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  feed 
upon.  And  then  come  twelve  esquires  on  horseback — 
supplied  by  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  then  twelve  knights,  as  per 
contract  with  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  same  terms;  and  then, 
most  welcome  and  most  appropriate  of  all  devices, 
three  trumpeters  !  Blow,  ye  three  trumpeters !  Blow 
bravely  your  three  trumpets !  For  with  these,  after  all, 
are  the  honours  of  the  day.  Blow  away  for  the  sheriff's 
chariot !  Blast  away  for  the  produce  of  Tiptree  !  Blow 
away  for  the  endless  railway  and  the  endless  humbug  ! 
For  mangels  and  beadles,  farmer  or  alderman,  and  for 
reaping  machines  of  all  sorts !     Blow  away ! 

Can  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  non- 
sense as  tliis  is  likely  to  do  anybody  any  good  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  must  be  pre- 
judicial. There  have  been  plenty  of  folks  ready  enough 
to  laugh  at  agriculture  without  ever  giving  them  such 
good  cause  to  do  so  as  they  enjoyed  last  week.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  may  go  hand-in-liand,  but  let 
us  meet  and  join,  if  we  must  parade  our  friendship,  on 
some  more  fitting  occasion.  As  we  take  it,  the  mock- 
duke  dignities  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  have  in  reality 
no  more  to  do  with  success  to  commerce  than,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  they  have  with  that  of  agi-iculture.  The 
only  way,  in  fact,  in  which  wo  can  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  latter,  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  an 
absurd  contradiction  from  beginning  to  end.  Men  go 
as  spectacle-makers,  or  fishmongers,  or  merchant- 
tailors,  or  as  of  some  other  business  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  And  so,  wo  suppose,  agriculture  went  be- 
cause she  had  no  business  thei'e  at  all. 

Our  thanks  for  this  honour  appear  to  be  chiefly  due 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  now  realized  the  high  position 
of  ranking  as  a  farmer  amongst  aldermen,  and  as  an 
alderman  amongst  farmers.  Could  we  dispute  such 
authority,  when  we  tee  it  armed  like  Janus  of  old, 
giving  here  a  countenance  to  turtle,  and  there  to  tur- 
nips? 


Why  are  sheep  the  most  dissipated  and  unfortunate  of  ani- 
mals ? — Because  they  gambol  in  their  youth,  frequent  the  turf, 
are  very  generally  blacklegs,  and  are  universally  fleeced. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — We  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  4th  of  last  August 
an  advertisement  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  was  described 
as  having  been  analyzed  and  valued  by  Professor  Way  ;  and  in 
your  paper  of  the  14th  of  last  April  there  appeared  a  report  of 
Mr.  Nesbit's  lecture  and  valuation  of  the  same  article,  ad- 
dressed to  the  London,  or  Central  Farmers'  Club,  wherein  a 
different  value  is  given  of  the  principal  compoQent  parts. 

We  give  Mr.  Way's  analysis  and  valuation,  aud  opposite 
to  it  Mr.  Nesbit's  valuation. 


Way's 
valuation. 
£  8.  d. 
0  0  0 
9  10  0 
0     0     0 


Nesbit's 
valuation. 


Moisture   3.68. 

Organic  matter,  &c 9.54. 

Sand,  &c 2.99. 

Biphosphato  of  lime 21.68 

[=  Soluble  phospli.  31.89]  ..10.12  14 

Insoluble  iihosphate  ....  20.37..   142    5 

Sulphate  of  lime 38.90..     88  18 

.Ulialine  salts 2.89..      2  18 


X  £1  = 


£  s. 
0  0 
9  10 
0    0 


0  X 

0  X 

0  X 

0  X 


24  =  763  7 
8  =  162  19 
1  =  3i  18 
1  =      2  18 


100.00 


Ammonia 


00.33..     18    0    0  X   60 


12,64    5    0 
20 


12,89 
12 

Way's  value ,£12  12    9       

Nesbit's  value 9  19  11        9,60 


No.  II. 


Moisture    13.79 

Organic  matter,  &c 6.61 

Sand,  &c .     5.3' 

Biphosphate  of  lime  ....  11.07 
[=  Soluble  phosph.  17.82] 
Insoluable  phosphate.... 

Sulphate  of  lime 

AlIcaliHe  salts  6.23 


Way's 

valuation. 

£    s.  d. 

0    0    0 

6  12    0   X  £1  = 
0     0     0 


=    20    0    0 

9,99  12    4 
20 

19,92 
12 

11,08 

Nesbit's 
valuation. 
£    8.  d. 
0    0    0 
6  12    0 


0    0    0 


..588    0    0   X  24  =  427  13    7 

12.79..     90    0     0  X  8  =  102     6     5 

44.30..     44     n     0   X  1  =     44    6     0 

650X  1=      650 


Ammonia 


100.00 
00.23..     14    0    0   X   60 


7,49    3    0 
20 


Way's  value  ....  £7 
Nesbit's  value    ..    6 


9    9 
0    2 


9,80 
12 

9,60 


13  17    2 


6,01     0    8 
20 


20 
12 


2,40 


These  high  authorities  differ  materially  in  their  estimate  of 
value.  Mr.  Way  stating  No.  I  to  be  worth  per  ton. .  £12  12  9 
Mr.  Nesbit  only 9  19  11 

Difference £2  12  10 

No.  U, 

Mr.  Way  estimates  at  per  ton £7     9     9 

Mr.  Nesbit  only   6     0    2 

Difference £1     9    7 

As  80  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  men 
eminent  in  their  profession,  and  whom  both  manufacturera 
and  consumers  have  always  to  consult,  we  think  it  should  be 
decided  which  valuation  is  the  correct  one.  We  feel  some 
diffidence  in  expressing  our  own  opinion,  but  guiding  our- 
selves by  the  average  price  of  materials,  we  think  Mr.  Nesbit's 
valuation  sufficiently  high  to  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants. 

Miller  and  Johnson, 
V.h  Nov.,  1856.  37,  Mincing-lane. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


The  Council  resumed  their  Meetings,  after  the 
autumn-recess,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  November. 

The  following  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of 
the  Society  were  present : — Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  Chair;  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Acland,  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cavendish, 
Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Brand- 
reth Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  E.  Pope,  Mr.  Allen  Ran- 
some,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  that  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  ^"1,027.  He 
also  submitted  to  the  members  the  usual  quarterly 
balance-sheets  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  of  assets 
and  liabilities. 

House. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee,  also  reported  the  progress  of  the 
repairs  in  the  course  of  being  made  during  the  autumn 
in  the  house  of  the  Society. 

Statistical  Tables. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chairman 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  reported  the  recommendation 
of  that  Committee  that  the  Council  should  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Henry  S.  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  placed  his  statistical 
tables  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal — a 
recommendation  which  the  Council  at  once  cordially 
adopted,  and  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

Prize  Essay. — Mr.  Thompson  also  reported  from 
the  Journal  Committee  that  the  Judges  of  Essays  had 
made  the  following  adjudication  :  — 

To  Thomas  F.  Jamieson,  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire, 
the  Prize  of  Forty  Sovereigns  for  his  Essay  on  the 
Chemical  Results  superinduced  in  newly-deepened  Soil 
by  Atmospheric  action. 

Trials  of  Reapers  and  Steam  Plough. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Allen 
Ransome  and  Mr.  Druce,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  voted  to  Mr.^Fisher  Hobbs  for  the  facilities 
he  had  offered  for  the  deferred  trial  of  reaping  ma- 
chines and  steam  plough  at  Boxted  Lodge,  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  had  supplied  his  horses  and 


men  for  their  working,  and  for  the  general  courtesy  he 
had  displayed  on  that  occasion. 

Country  Meeting  in  Surrey.  —  Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.,  as  chairman  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  Reigate 
on  the  4th  inst.,  presented  the  following  memorial  on 
the  part  of  a  special  committee  :— 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  Towu  liall,  Reigate,  beg  to  memorialise  the  Council  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  that  Reigate  should  be  the  place  of 
the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1860. 
Reigate  ia  on  the  junction  of  railways  which  unite  Loudon, 
Brighton,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  having  two  termini  at 
London  Bridge,  one  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  another  at  Pad- 
dington,  and  before  long  will  be  added  a  West  End  terminus. 
Reigate  may  be  considered  the  threshold  of  Great  Britain  to 
all  the  continent.  Reigate  is  the  most  central  and  approacha- 
ble place  for  the  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  for  the  district 
of  "  Kent  and  Surrey,"  aud  we  are  ready  to  forward  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society  £1,500,  whenever  the  Society  may 
call  upon  us.  We  would  point  out  that  scarcely  a  spot  iu 
England  can  be  found  which  shall  combine  so  many  advan- 
tages as  to  facility  of  approach  and  beauty  of  position,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  place  is  verified  by  the  statistical  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  proposed  landing-place  at  Reigate 
is  close  to  the  Reigate  Towu  Station,  adjoining  which  are  20 
acres  of  meadows,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Reigate  Hill,  on 
the  east  by  the  Brighton  turnpike  road,  on  the  west  by  land 
which  would  be  available  for  ploughing  experiments,  aud  on 
the  south  is  offered  the  unusual  advantage  to  persons  ou  quit- 
ting the  railway  carriages  of  finding  themselves  actually  within 
the  implement  show  yard.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  would 
he  more  easy  for  250,000  people  to  profit  by  the  show  at  Rei- 
gate than  for  100,000  to  be  collected  at  Salisbury  or  Maid- 
stone, or  any  other  place  not  in  connection  with  as  many  rail- 
ways as  are  united  at  Reigate. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Foreign 
Office  announcing  that  the  Cattle  Distemper  had  ceased 
in  Mecklenburg  ;  also,  that  the  Government  of  Norway 
had  forbidden  the  importation  of  Horned  Cattle  from 
England  and  Scotland  into  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Bolton 
presented,  through  the  President,  a  Paper  on  the 
Aeration  of  Land.  Mr.  Warriner,  of  38,  Finsbury- 
square,  announced  what  he  believed  to  be  the  valuable 
discovery  of  a  new  and  cheap  source  of  manure. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  theirnext  monthly  meeting 
on  the  3rd  of  December. 
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IMPORTANT    TO    FARMERS. 

EXTRAORDINARY    CASE. 


A  case  occurred  at  Midridge,  in  this  county,  on  Saturday 
last,  which  is  not  only  one  of  vital  importance  to  tenant  far- 
mers, but  interesting  to  the  public  generally — as  affecting  the 
liberty  of  the  subject — and  to  the  manufacturers  of  steam  ma- 
chinery adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,a3  affecting  their 
trade. 

In  order  that  the  subjoined  account  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  this  case  may  be  fully  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  Mr.  John  Newby,  of  Bishop  Middleham — the 
gentleman  immediately  concerned  in  this  affair — is  a  farmer, 
and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  have  occupied  a  farm  at  Midridge 
for  about  80  years.  In  the  year  1854,  Sir  William  Eden,  of 
Wiudlestone,  purchased  the  farm,  and  in  the  following  year 
completed  the  purchase ;  after  which  he  gave  notice  to  Mr. 
Newby  to  quit  at  May-day,  1856,  which  was  accordingly  com- 
plied with,  and  another  tenant  entered  upon  the  premises — 
subject  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  country)  to  Mr. 
Newby's  right  to  his  away-going  crop,  which,  after  having 
been  reaped,  was  stacked  upon  the  premises.  The  stack-garth 
was,  however,  too  small  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  crop,  and 
a  portion  was  therefore  stacked  near  to  it.  It  appears  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  convenience  to  Mr.  Newby  to  thrash  out  a 
portion  of  his  corn,  and — there  being  only  an  old  horse  thrash- 
ing-machine on  the  premises — in  order  to  save  time  and  ex- 
pense, he  engaged  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  portable  steam 
thrashing-machines  of  the  Durham  County  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Company  ;  and  it  was  the  use  of  this  machine  which 
led  to  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  will  be  found  sub- 
joined. 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  which  has  been  furnished  to 
us,  that  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Robinson,  Sir  William  Eden's 
agent,  went  to  the  stack-yard  with  a  policeman  named  Cay- 
gill,  and  the  constable  of  the  parish,  and  stated  that  he  had 
come  with  Sir  William's  orders  to  compel  them  to  desist  from 
thrashing  the  corn  with  the  steam  thrashing  machine.  Mr. 
Newby  having  refused  to  comply  with  this  demAd,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson ordered  the  policeman  Caygill  to  take  Mr.  Newby  into 
custody,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  was,  however,  only 
taken  from  the  stack-yard  into  the  street  of  the  village,  and 
then  liberated.  Mr.  Robinson  then  directed  the  parish  con- 
stable to  shut  off  the  steam ;  but  that  worthy,  being  rather 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacture 
of  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttlewortb,and  Co.,  instead  of  shutting 
it  off,  so  greatly  increased  the  speed  of  the  engine  that,  had 
not  the  Implement  Company's  engineer  rushed  to  the  ma- 
chine and  turned  off  the  steam,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  the  destruction  of  the  engine  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  fool- 
hardy constable.  Owing  to  this  interference  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Robinson ,  the  work  was  stopped  for  that  day,  and  the 
men  were  thrown  idle. 

On  the  Saturday  morning— having,  in  the  meantime,  aacer. 
tained  from  his  legal  adviser,  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  that  there  was 
no  law  to  prevent  him  using  the  steam  thrashing-machine — 
he  ordered  it  to  be  again  set  to  work.  About  an  hour 
after  the  engine  had  been  at  work,  the  police  constable  made 
his  appearance,  and  ordered  them  to  stop  the  engine  imme- 
diately.   This  Jlr,  Newby  refused  to  do,  upon  which  the  po- 


liceman went  away ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  he 
again  returned,  with  Sir  William  and  several  of  his  dependants. 
On  entering  the  stack-yard  Sir  William  ordered  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Walker,  who  was  feeding  the  engine  fire,  to  put  it  out. 
The  man  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  upon  which  Sir 
WiUiam  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  after  which  he  was  handcuffed.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Newby  went  to  supply  Walker's  place  at  the  engine.  Sir 
William  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Newby  and  demanded  that  the 
fire  of  the  engine  should  be  immediately  put  out.  This  Mr, 
Newby  refused  to  do,  stating  that  he  had  obtained  legal  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject.  Sir  William  then  ordered  the  constable 
Caygill,  to  give  Walker  into  the  custody  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants and  to  apprehend  Mr.  Newby,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  immediately  handcuffed  him  to  his  man  Walker.  Sir 
William  Eden  then  attempted  to  put  out  the  fire  with  his 
stick,  but,  being  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  ordered 
a  quantity  of  water  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  which  very  fortu- 
nately had  the  desired  effect.  This,  however,  was  rather  a 
dangerous  experiment,  and  might,  if  the  engine  had  been  at 
work  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  have  caused  an  explosion. 
Upon  Mr.  Newby  being  taken  into  custody,  he  asked  Sir  Wil- 
liam what  he  was  charged  with,  and  he  replied  a  malicious 
trespass. 

After  the  engine  had  been  stopped.  Sir  William  ordered 
Mr.  Newby  and  Walker  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Bishop  Auck- 
land. They  had  not,  ho-vever,  proceeded  a  great  distance 
upon  the  road  when  Mr.  Newby  complained  that  his  handcuffs 
were  too  tight  upon  his  wrists,  and  were  exceedingly  painful. 
On  the  policeman  giving  an  assurance  to  Sir  William  that  he 
would  produce  his  prisoner  at  Bishop  Auckland,  the  handcuffs 
were  taken  off,  aud  one  of  Mr.  Newby's  own  horses  having 
been  procured,  he  mounted  and  proceeded  to  Bishop  Auckland. 
When  they  arrived  in  that  town,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to 
Mr.  Trotter's  office,  before  R.  A.  D.  Gresley,  Esq.  Sir  Wm. 
Eden  was  also  present.  It  appears  that,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Newby  was  taken  into  custody,  a  friend  of  his  went  down  to 
the  Shildon  Station  and  telegraphed  for  Mr.  H.  Marshall, 
solicitor,  to  proceed  to  Bishop  Auckland.  Mr.  Marshall  not 
having,  however,  yet  arrived,  Mr.  Newby  applied  to  have  the 
case  postponed  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

Sir  William  stated  that  the  charge  he  had  to  bring  against 
Mr.  Newby  and  Walker  was  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Mr. 
Newby  then  observed  that  Sir  William  had  charged  him,  when 
taken  into  custody,  with  a  malicious  trespass.  The  police- 
man, Caygill,  proved  having  ordered  the  accused  to  desist 
from  working  the  engine,  and  that  Sir  William  ordered  them 
personally  to  desist,  but  they  refused  in  both  instances,  and  in 
consequence  they  were  taken  into  custody.  Mr.  Gresley  said 
that  disobeying  Sir  William's  orders  was  clearly  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  but  that,  as  Sir  William  Eden  could  not  adjudi- 
cate upon  his  own  case,  he  would  bind  the  accused  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  were 
then  liberated.  ] 

During  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Sir  William  Eden  ordered 
the  engine  and  machine  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  stack-yard  • 
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but  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  Implement  Company  having 
learnt  that  such  an  order  was  about  to  be  carried  out,  imme- 
diately put  the  machine  out  of  gear,  and  it  could  not,  con- 
sequently, be  moved.    The  engine   is  still  on  the  premises, 


and,  under  legal  advice,  Mr.  Newby  has  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  thrashing.  He  has  also  commenced  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  Sir  William  Eien.— Durham  County  Ad- 
vertiser, Nov.  7. 


THE    AMERICAN    HARVEST. 


For  many  reasons  British  farmers  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  pro^-ess  of  the  gi'ain  crops  of  the  United 
States.  First,  because  a  large  proportion  of  our  agri- 
cultural labour  is  annually  abstracted,  to  till  the  newly- 
cleared  lands  of  the  United  States ;  secondly,  because 
we  always  receive  some  portion  of  our  food  supplies 
from  America  j  and,  thirdly,  because  the  large  inter- 
change of  pi'oduce  and  manufactures  renders  a  prolific 
harvest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  an  earnest 
of  increased  orders  to  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, and  gives  additional  employment  to  British  and 
foreign  tonnage. 

Last  year  1,278  ships,  registering  nearly  one  million 
and  a-quarter  of  tons,  entered  our  ports  from  the 
United  States ;  and  as  many,  or  more,  cleared  out. 
In  the  same  period  270  British-owned  ships,  mea- 
suring 167,586  tons,  also  entered  our  ports  from  the 
United  States;  and  417  vessels,  of  297,717  tons, 
cleared  out  for  American  ports.  Furthermore,  from 
6  to  6^  million  cwt.  of  American  cotton  is  yearly 
required  for  our  mills,  while  we  only  receive  about  one 
million  and  a-half  fi-om  other  sources.  For  another 
article  of  large  consumption — tobacco — we  also  depend 
chiefly  upon  our  Ameincan  brethren ;  for  of  about  39| 
million  pounds  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 
leaf  imported  in  1855  nearly  38  millions  came  from 
America.  We  also  draw  from  thence  large  supplies  of 
cured  provisions,  breadstufFs,  and  products  of  the 
forest.  We  had  occasion,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  to 
enter  into  the  statistics  of  the  American  flour  trade, 
and  we  have  now  sufficient  reliable  data  before  us  to  go 
into  details  as  to  the  late  wheat  harvest  there,  and  the 
general  produce  and  export  of  breadstuff's.  American 
estimates,  both  before  and  after  harvest,  are  generally 
much  inflated,  and  so  widely  irreconcilable  that  it  re- 
quires very  careful  analysis  to  generalize  and  arrive  at 
any  safe  deductions.  The  most  extravagant  reports  of 
thewheat  crop  were  put  forth  last  autumn,  and  esti- 
mates ranged  from  175,000,000  to  230,000,000  bushels; 
while  some  writers  were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  United  States  would  have  about  125,000,000 
bushels  to  spare  for  export  1 

The  total  wheat    shipments,  in  bushels,  including 
flour,  figure  as  follows  during  the  last  eight  years  :— 
Year  ending       To  Great  To  all  Foreign 

June  30.  Britain.  Ports. 

Busliels.  Bushels. 

1840 5,841,855  12,068,109 

1850 2,170,811  7,535,901 

1851 5,016,498     12,438,400 

18.j2 9,709,827     16,691.235 

1853 10,514,573     18,494,731 

1854 16,189,508     28,148,595 

1855 1,344,775      0,821,584 

1856. .......    18,000,000  26,314,759 


The  shipments  of  flour  have  continued  pretty  steady; 
but  reducing  the  whole  to  wheat,  the  exports  this  year 
are  less  than  in  1854  by  about  ten  per  cent. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  about  125  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  spare  for  shipment,  the  American  imports 
will  only  reach  about  30,000,000  bushels,  this  year, 
although  a  decline  in  prices  has  somewhat  stimulated 
shipments  lately.  While  rates  in  this  country  have 
kept  up  remarkably  well,  there  has  been  a  fall  of  fully 
33  per  cent,  in  prices  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Flour,  which  in  1855  fetched  7  d.  87  c.  to  8  d.  52  c. 
per  brl.,  this  year  only  realizes  5  d.  75  c.  to  6  d.  10  c, 
and  the  decline  in  wheat  is  from  2  d.  20  c.  per  bushel 
last  year  to  1  d.  SO  c.  to  1  d.  60  c.  per  bushel  this  year. 
Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  wheat  seems  to  be  about 
the  average  shipments  that  can  be  looked  for  usually 
from  Amei'ica.  Wheat  is  much  more  generally  used  in 
the  States  than  formerly,  the  consumption  being  now 
fully  120,000,000  bushels  ;  so  that  even  with  a  crop  of 
150,000,000  bushels  there  would  be  little  more  than 
30,000,000  bushels  for  export — the  amount  shipped 
this  year. 

A  careful  review  of  the  statistics  of  production  for 
the  last  few  years  shows  that  vegetable  food  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  population ;  and,  therefore,  the  unlimited 
power  of  America  to  supply  Europe  with  food  must  be 
looked  upon  in  a  qualified  sense.  Two  facts  may  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  this,  namely,  that  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  classes  in  the  States  are  in- 
creasing in  a  more  rapid  degree  than  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  town  populations  are  also  fast 
out-numbering  those  of  the  country  and  rural  districts. 

Comparing  the  decennial  retui'us  we  recently  pub- 
lished, the  ratio  of  production  of  wheat  had  only  in- 
creased 20  per  cent.,  while  the  poi^ulation  in  the  same 
period  had  increased  36  per  cent.  Indeed  there  was  a 
deficiency  shown  in  all  the  crops  except  maize — that  is, 
there  was  less  raised  than  there  should  have  been,  in 
order  to  make  the  amount  correspond  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  A  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn 
(some  15  to  20  million  bushels)  is  annually  used  for 
making  whisky,  which  does  not  enter  therefore  into  food 
at  all ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  consumed 
for  fattening  hogs  and  feeding  other  farm  stock.  Maize 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  great  and  relialde  Ame- 
rican staple  in  breadstuff's,  which  keeps  up  and  goes 
beyond  the  increase  of  pojiulation.  From  1840  to  1850 
the  crop  improved  57  per  cent.,  from  377^  million 
bushels  to  592  million  bushels ;  and  it  has  nearly 
doubled  agahi  in  amount  since  then,  the  probable  crop 
this  year  being  about  800,000,000  bushels— worth,  at 
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half  a  dollar  per  bushel,  more  than  £80,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

Two-thu-ds  of  this  immense  yield  will  come  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  its  prolongations,  embracing  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Vii-ginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  United  States  have  exported  7  to  8  million 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  annually^;  in  1848  the  sliip- 
ments  were  about  double  that  quantity.  Should  the  habit 
of  consuming  Indian  meal  become  general  throughout 
Western  Europe,  like  that  of  potatoes  and  tobacco,  the 
export  of  this  grain  might  be  largely  increased.  There 
are  few  parts  of  Europe  in  which  Indian  corn  can  be 
grown,  and  therefore  the  main  supply  must  always 
come  from  America.  The  soil  and  climate  of  every 
cultivated  part  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  culture  of  one  or  other  of  its  numerous 
varieties,  the  short  and  intense  summer  of  the  north 
being  sufficiently  long  to  mature  the  short-stalked  and 
yellow-grained  species;  while  the  longer  season  of  the 
south  ripens  the  tall  and  white-grained  corn,  in  general 
use  in  the  lower  latitudes. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  United  States  may  be  able  to  export  annually 
150  millions  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  which  would 
realize  about  £20,000,000  sterling,  and  prove  a 
greater  source  of  wealth  than  the  golden  harvest 
of  California.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  production  of  this  grain  in  the  States  has  nearly 
trebled  in  fifteen  years,  there,  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  anticipating  that  it  will  find  a  more  extended 
market  in  other  countries  as  it  is  brought  into  more 
general  use.  Tlie  price  has  fluctuated  very  considera- 
bly in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  having  been  as  low 
as  27  cents  per  bushel  in  1849,  and  as  high  as  95 
cents  last  yeai" ;  while  now  the  quotations  are  about 
61  to  62  cents  in  New  York. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply much  wheat  to  Europe  for  a  year  or  two  ;  the 
drain  on  her  population  by  the  late  war — the  havoc 
committed  on  the  Black  Sea  shores  and  the  sea  of 
Azoff — the  withdrawal  of  effective  labour  for  military 
display,  and  to  swell  the  ceremony  of  the  recent  coro- 
nation, will  materially  check  production,  and  retard 
the  progi-ess  of  cultivation.  The  Danubian  provinces 
may,  however,  still  have  a  surplus  to  export ;  but 
France,  Prussia,  and  other  countries  will  look  therefor 
supplies,  as  the  harvest  of  the  Peninsula  is  very  deh- 
cient. 

The  great  irregularity  of  prices  is  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  extended  culture  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  which  cannot,  like  Indian  corn,  be  turned  into 
cattle  and  hogs  for  ex^iort. 

Available  labour,  probable  demand,  and  remunera- 
tive prices  are  essential  elements  of  consideration  in  the 
calculations  of  the  cultivator;  and  as  the  agriculture 
of  a  country  cannot  be  changed  in  one  or  two  years,  it 
seems  evident  that  we  must  not  depend  on  America  for 
any  larger  amount  of  wheat  supply. 

We  require,  on  the  average,  about  3,000,000  quarters 
of  foreign  wheat  to  make  up  our  supplies,  and  as  much 


more  of  other  grain,  besides  about  3,000,000  cwt.  of 
flour;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  can 
furnish  us  with  this  quantity,  unless  prices  are  more  re- 
munerative. The  nearer  markets  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea  will  probably  in  subsequent  years  still 
be  drawn  upon  pretty  freely. 


HARVEST    HYMNS. 


0  Fatlicr,  who  providest  all 

Thy  children  need  below — 
Whose  sifts  of  love  more  freely  fall 

Thau  faithless  hearts  can  know — 
To  Thee,  with  f,'lad  and  grateful  heart, 

Our  harvest  liynm  we  raise; 
As  Tliou  dost  all  our  wealth  impart. 

We  yield  Thee  all  the  praise. 

Though  some  may  feel  Thy  bounty  less, 

Not  one  may  dare  complain  ; 
Since  only  where  Thy  word  will  bless 

Springs  up  a  single  grain. 
The  rain  doth  fall  at  Thy  command ; 

With  Thee  the  >inds  abide  ; 
The  shadow  of  Thy  wrathful  hand 

The  sun  itself  would  hide. 

0  Father,  grant  that  year  by  year 

We  ma}'  more  grateful  prove  : 
Trust  Thee  for  all,  and  only  fear 

To  lose  Thy  saving  love. 
May  we  our  hearts  more  truly  give 

To  learn  and  do  Thy  will ; 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  others  live, 

And  so  Thy  law  fulfil ! 

II. 

Once  again  a  plenteous  harvest 

Fills  with  joy  our  favoured  land ; 
And  before  our  Father's  presence, 

One  and  all  His  children  stand, 
Songs  of  praise  togetlicr  singing, 
Grateful  vows  together  bringing. 

Though  His  love  too  oft  forgetting, 

We  to  sin  and  self  incline  ; 
Still  upon  the  just  and  unjust 

Maketh  He  Plis  face  to  shine  ; 
Still  with  mercy's  ample  measure 
Dealeth  forth  His  heavenly  treasure. 

Lessons  sweet  of  love  He  tcacheth  ^ 

In  the  season's  glad  return  ; 
Bidding  hearts  and  hands  that  languish 

Hope  and  consolation  learn. 
For  the  harvest,  sown  in  weeping, 
Cometh  to  a  joyous  reaping. 

And  His  voice  of  solemn  warning 

Cometh  forth  from  every  field 
To  the  souls  that  live  unwatchful, 

Or  to  sinful  pleasure  yield  : 
"  Dciily  life  is  daily  sowing — 
Heaven  or  hell  in  all  is  growing  !" 

Now  to  Him  who  givetli  all  things, 

To  our  Father  and  our  King, 
Raise  we  heartfelt  adorations, 

While  our  grateful  vows  we  bring. 
Halleluiah  !  Hallelujah  ! 
Hallelujah  !  still  we  sing ! 

Amen,  L.   T, 
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ON    REARING    FARM    HORSES. 


In  the  breeding  of  farm  horses,  it  may  be  made  a  rule 
that  foals  be  dropped  in  May,  as  the  grass  season  is  at 
hand,  to  afford  the  necessary  succulent  food  and  exer- 
cise. It  has  been  observed  that  early-dropped  animals 
generally  thrive  best,  and  continue  the  most  forward  ; 
but  they  are  attended  with  more  trouble,  as  the  provision 
of  succulent  and  juicy  food  is  indispensable  for  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  dam.  In  the  case  of  horses, 
this  provision  is  more  difficult  than  for  cattle,  and  the 
animal  is  not  so  well  adapted  by  nature  for  receiving  it : 
so  that  the  near  approach  of  the  grass  is  more  necessary 
in  the  former  animal  than  the  latter.  It  may  also  be 
held  as  a  rule  that  a  brood  mare  should  not  undergo  any 
labour,  nor  even  any  breaking,  except  to  be  led  in  a 
halter.  Breeding  may  begin  with  the  female  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  may  go  on  with  scarcely  a  year's  in- 
terruption. Every  farm  of  400  acres  and  upwards 
should  be  provided  with  two  brood  mares  ;  one  for  pro- 
ducing horses  of  a  finer  order  for  the  road,  the  carriage, 
or  the  hunting  field,  and  the  other  for  farming  purposes 
exclusively.  The  latter  animal  may  be  used  in  easy 
•work,  in  carting  the  turnips  and  roots  in  winter  to  the 
cattle  in  the  yards,  and  in  summer  in  carting  from  the 
field  to  the  homestead  the  green  food  of  clover  and 
vetches.  The  animal  that  is  kept  for  finer  purposes 
must  live  wholly  idle,  and  be  devoted  to  the  one  use. 
For  this  purpose  a  grass  paddock  must  be  provided,  with 
a  shelter-shed  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  During  the 
period  of  suckling,  which  may  last  for  five  or  six  months, 
the  dam  must  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  succulent 
food,  and  the  natural  herbage  of  the  grass  paddock  may 
be  assisted  by  artificial  provender,  as  clover  and  vetches, 
placed  in  racks.     The  variety  of  food  will  be  useful. 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  it  has  been  practised,  that 
the  mare  and  foal  have  the  choice  of  eating  dry  corn, 
afforded  them  in  a  manger  under  the  shelter-shed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  grain  must  prove  useful  to  the  foal 
so  soon  as  the  teeth  can  chew  it,  or  the  mouth  is  able  to 
mumble  it ;  and  by  having  the  choice  to  eat  it  at  plea- 
sure, it  will  be  early  taught  the  process  of  chewing  and 
grftiding.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  male  animals  be 
castrated  in  their  infancy  ;  the  parts  are  more  tender 
than  at  a  more  advanced  age,  the  operation  is  less  severe, 
and  the  growth  of  the  animal  sustains  a  shock  that  is 
easier  to  be  borne,  and  more  speedily  surmounted.  The 
risk  of  danger  is  also  very  much  lessened. 

The  grazing  season  may  be  prolonged  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  or  later  in  sheltered  situations  and 
in  mild  seasons.  The  foal,  being  separated  from  tha* 
dam,  must  be  put  into  a  yard  in  the  homestead,  properly 
provided  with  a  shelter-shed  and  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
No  more  than  two  animals  may  be  put  together,  as  the 
smaller  the  number  of  any  animals  that  are  put  into  one 
place,  the  better  they  generally  thrive.  All  young  ani- 
mals require  much  attention  on  being  taken  from  the 
dam.    The  foal  must  have  brau-mashes  regularly  and 


abundantly,  boiled  or  steamed  food,  and  also  a  feed  of 
dry  grain.  Succulent  or  juicy  food  is  indispensable,  in 
order  to  resemble  the  food  the  animal  has  so  recently 
left.  If  convenience  suit,  the  grazing  paddock,  or  more 
than  one,  may  adjoin  the  farmery  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
young  animals  may  remain  there  during  the  winter,  the 
prepared  food  being  supplied  to  them  in  a  fresh  state 
daily.  Barley  and  potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  and 
carrots,  will  be  of  great  service  in  supplying  the  nutri- 
tious juices,  cut  chafl'  and  corn  being  also  given  with 
them.  Ample  littering  is  also  necessary,  and  the  dung 
in  the  shed  to  lie  long  unmoved,  in  order  to  afford  the 
greater  warmth. 

In  the  spring,  so  soon  as  the  grass  affords  a  sufficient 
bite,  the  young  animals  must  go  to  pasture,  and  the 
field  must  possess  the  advantages  of  water  and  a  shelter- 
shed.  This  last  accommodation,  though  not  generally 
provided,  is  very  advantageous  for  all  kinds  of  stock  : 
it  affords  a  protection  against  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer,  and  a  refuge  against  the  storms  and  rains  of 
winter.  The  shed  should  face  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  as  then  it  would  afford  shelter  against  the 
winds  of  any  direction.  It  should  have  a  locked  de- 
partment in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
provender  in  store,  to  be  given  out  as  it  is  required. 

During  the  second  winter  the  young  animals  may  be 
put  in  a  yard  at  the  farmery,  and  amply  fed  and  littered. 
Potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and  carrots  may  be  very  use- 
fully given  with  cut-chaff  and  corn.  Full  feeding  and 
comfort  are  most  essential. 

In  breaking  young  horses  to  work,  two  methods  may 
be  adopted :  By  the  first,  the  animal  is  housed  during 
the  first  winter,  tied  by  a  halter  in  a  stall,  and  regularly 
accustomed  to  being  handled.  The  young  horse  is  thus 
broken  by  degrees  ;  and  when  he  is  required  to  be  yoked 
in  the  harrow,  cart,  or  plough,  very  little  more  trouble 
is  experienced.  By  the  other  way,  the  animal  is  never 
housed  nor  touched  for  four  years,  and  then  he  is  broken 
at  once  to  the  required  purpose.  The  first  method  has 
the  chance  of  affording  the  more  quiet  and  steady 
animal,  but  dull  and  inanimate  and  often  badly  mouthed ; 
it  also  tends  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  horse.  The 
second  method  will  yield  a  more  fiery  animal,  better 
mouthed,  and  more  durable,  from  his  having  acquired 
the  invincible  stamina  of  spirit  and  energy  for  such  a 
long  space  of  time  undisturbed.  For  riding  and  carriage 
horses,  the  latter  method  is  decidedly  preferable  ;  for  the 
quiet  work  of  a  farm,  the  former  may  be  eligible.  The 
horse  is  not  able  to  do  full  work  till  he  be  six  years  old. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  farmers  who  possess  a 
farm  of  400  acres  and  upwards  should  breed  horses  of 
two  kinds  ;  so  all  farmers  below  that  mark  should  breed 
work  horses,  which  may  be  sold,  when  not  required  to 
replace  the  old  and  worn-out  ones  on  the  farm.  Animals 
that  have  been  bred  on  the  farm  have  a  great  advantage 
over  strange  ones,  confirming  the  identity,  as  was  before 
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noticed,  that  has  been  observed  to  exist  between  the 
animal,  the  soil,  and  the  climate.  Every  farm  should 
breed  all  animals  which  it  employs  in  work,  and  all 
which  it  fattens,  rendering  it  a  regular  manufactory  or 
workshop,  which  possesses  the  necessary  elements,  and 
is  wholly  employed  in  the  fabrication.  The  idea  that 
one  person  can  breed  animals  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
another,  from  some  supposed  advantages  of  soil  and 
situation,  is  carried  much  too  far.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  diflferences  do  exist,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
is  supposed  :  it  arises  in  a  very  great  degree  from  the 
genius  of  the  people  being  turned  in  that  direction. 
Any  farmer  may  be  a  breeder  and  a  feeder  of  animals, 
if  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  know- 
ledge that  is  necessary  to  plan  and  conduct  it,  and  to 
the  provision  of  the  physical  means  that  are  required 
for  the  successful  development.  But  if  these  wants  are 
not  supplied,  and  if  they  be  not  judiciously  and  per- 
severingly  administered,  failures  can  only  ensue,  as 
experience  has  fully  proved. 

The  horse  is  not  a  long-lived  animal,  yet  with  fair 
treatment  he  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  for  at 
least  ten  years,  reckoning  from  the  age  of  iive  years. 
He  can  work  daily  for  the  space  of  ten  hours  ;  com- 
menciog  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stopping  at 
twelve,  resting  two  hours,  and  then  going  on  until  six 
at  night.  He  must  be  amply  and  regularly  fed  ;  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cut  provender  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  of  clover  and  vetches,  with  not  less  than  two 
bushels  to  each  horse  weekly,  and  given  at  three 
different  times  :  in  the  morning  before  going  to  work, 
in  the  noon  hours  of  rest,  and  in  the  evening.  A 
portion  of  beans  may  be  mixed  with  the  oats,  as  they 
contain  the  tannin  principle,  and  serve  to  bind  the  mus- 
cular frame.  In  winter,  when  horses  return  from  work 
in  the  evening,  a  warm  feed  of  roots,  as  steamed  pota- 
toes, will  be  very  useful.  In  winter,  horses  can  work 
from  eight  in  the  morning  to  darkness  in  the  evening, 
with  an  hour's  rest  and  a  feed  of  corn  at  noon.  Long 
hours  without  feeding  are  hurtful.  Regularity  in  feed- 
ing is  a  very  great  advantage  :  the  same  hour  of  feeding 
should  be  observed,  and  the  same  quantity  of  food 
given.  On  the  same  principle,  the  work  must  be  regular 
and  uniform,  the  hours  of  work  steadily  prescribed  and 
executed,  and  the  pace,  or  rate  of  execution,  must  be 
uniform.  In  conducting  business  of  any  kind,  arrange- 
ment is  of  the  very  first  importance,  if  it  be  made  with 
skill  and  judgment ;  for  if  the  arrangement  be  confused, 
the  whole  process  will  become  languid  and  disjointed, 
get  lax,  and  ultimately  fail.  For  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  farming  work  the  horses  must  be  kept  in  good 
order — "  above  their  work,  and  fierce  as  lions."  The 
latter  quality  is  often  acquired  by  superior  breeding ; 
and  good  feeding  must  be  made  to  produce  it,  if  possible, 
where  it  is  wanting. 

The  works  of  Nature  do  not  produce  a  more  noble  or 
a  more  useful  animal  than  the  horse,  and  there  is  none 
liable  to  greater  hardship  and  ill-usage.  Cruelty  to 
animals  exists  only  in  civilized  life,  and  civilized  life 
"only"  requires  the  assistance  of  laws  to  protect  the 
brute   creation.      The  savage  of  the  desert  shows   a 


humanity  to  the  animals  that  serve  him,  and  the  most 
untutored  mind  is  ever  seen  to  be  most  sensible  of  feel- 
ing towards  the  willing  slaves  of  its  superior  organiza- 
tion. In  no  case  whatever  must  cruelty,  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  be  allowed.  In  farming  operations,  a 
proper  and  gentle  correction  with  the  whip  or  the  rein 
may  be  tolerated ;  but  any  beating  of  the  animal  with 
sticks  or  rods,  and  kicking  with  the  feet  of  the  driver, 
must  be  immediately  checked,  and  very  properly  re- 
warded with  dismissal  from  office.  The  farmer  should 
make  known  to  his  ploughmen  that  such  is  his  rule,  and 
that  it  will  be  readily  enforced.  Conduct  more  dis- 
graceful cannot  exist ;  a  feeling  more  degraded  cannot 
be  imagined.  He  who  practises  such  cruelty  is  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature,  and  he  who  tolerates  it  is  his 
most  worthy  companion.  In  no  point  in  the  whole 
circle  of  agriculture  should  the  master's  authority  be 
more  strictly  and  even  vigorously  exercised.  The  of- 
fence admits  no  excuse — it  is  wholly  unpardonable. 

The  farmer  must  be  again  reminded  that  all  success 
in  the  breeding  of  animals  is  based  on  the  selection  of 
the  parents,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  progeny.  We 
again  lay  down  the  fundamental  axiom  that  "  like  pro- 
duces like";  and  this  maxim  applies  not  only  to  the 
production  of  the  qualities  of  external  form  and  utility, 
but  to  the  constitutional  vigour  and  the  predisposition 
to  disease.  Experience  has  most  fully  shown  that  no 
animal  we  breed  is  more  liable  than  the  horse  to  trans- 
mit blemises  as  well  as  beauties,  and  that  diseases  of  all 
sorts  are  transmitted  to  the  progeny ;  if  not  in  the  first 
generation,  they  very  speedily  appear  in  that  imme- 
diately succeeding  it.  This  consideration  increases  the 
necessity  of  a  judicious  selection ;  for  the  propagation 
of  diseases  of  any  kind  is  even  worse  than  the  continua- 
tion of  unsightly  forms  and  of  condemned  points. 

The  mare  from  which  the  farmer  intends  to  breed 
must  be  free  from  disease  of  any  kind  ;  carcase  roomy, 
barrel  wide,  large,  and  round-formed,  with  the  ribs 
curving  from  the  back ;  the  short  rib  "  well  home,"  or 
leaving  a  small  space  between  it  and  the  hook  bone ; 
thighs  deep  and  muscular ;  bone  of  the  hind  legs  flat 
and  thin,  clean  of  rank  hair,  and  must  have  no  appear- 
ance of  swelling  or  any  kind  of  thickness;  feet  clean, 
firm,  and  sound ;  pasterns  short,  but  not  thick  and 
greasy  ;  the  arm  in  front  wide  and  brawny  ;  chest  deep  ; 
shoulder  oblique  and  sloping  backwards  at  the  withers, 
and  shortening  the  back ;  top  of  the  shoulder  narrow  ; 
neck  rising  in  an  arched  form  from  the  withers,  and 
drooping  a  little  from  the  set-on  of  the  head ;  crest 
strong  and  firm,  and  thickening  downwards  ;  ears  long 
and  fine,  and  quick  in  motion ;  eye  prominent,  quick 
bold,  and  lively ;  face  broad  between  the  eyes,  and 
tapering  to  the  muzzle;  cheek-bone  not  very  broad, 
which  shows  coarseness ;  muzzle  small ;  lips  short  and 
thin ;  nostrils  expanded,  but  neat ;  fore-legs  standing 
well  forward,  and  not  under  the  belly  of  the  animal ; 
bone  clean,  and  short  in  hair;  feet  standing  con- 
cave, and  not  flat ;  knee-joints  flat  and  broad, 
colour  of  the  animal,  black  or  black  brown,  with 
white  in  the  hind  feet,  but  no  more.  A  variety  of 
colours  shows  much  descent.     Horses  that  are  white  in 
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colour,  or  even  having  a  white  hair  mixed  in  the  coat, 
as  grey  horses,  are  reckoned  to  be  delicate  in  con- 
stitution, and  experience  seems  to  confirna  the  observa- 
tion. 

The  most  objectionable  points  that  the  farmer  has  to 
guard  against  are  heaviness  of  form  and  dulness  in  ac- 
tion, and  round,  lieavy,  hairy  legs.    Tliese  latter  indicate 
disease,  and  never  fail  to  constitute  a  dull  lumbering 
animal,  with  a  sluggish  motion,  and  a  funereal  pace.     In 
order  to  remedy  this  defect,  ample  elements  exist,  so 
soon  as  the  farmer  is  able  to  divest  himself  of  th?  idea 
that  bone  and  flesh  constitute  strength.     A  heavy  belly 
or  a  great  depth  of  rib  is  also  objectionable,  showing  a 
great  quantity  of  offal  to  be  carried  about  in  a  loose 
state,  in  the  shape  of  guts  and  entrails.     A  main  point  in 
breeding  lies  in  reducing  the  size  of  useless  parts,  and  in 
getting  rid  of  unnecessary  appendages,  and  the  lightness 
of  offal  ever  forms  a  point  of  excellence.     Huge  bulks 
must  be  reduced,  and  it  always  formed  a  leading  point 
with  our  first  breeders  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  animal, 
in  order  to  acquire  symmetry  and  compactness  ;  it  being 
an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  bulk  is  always  attended 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  coarseness.     This  point, 
however,  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  has  often  been 
done  in  the  case  of  animals  that  are  fattened  for  the  sake 
of  the  flesh — a  smallness  of  size  is  not  so  objectionable, 
as  a  greater  may  be  kept ;  but  with  working  horses  the 
case  is  very  widely  different,   where  a  certain  degree  of 
size  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  effect  purposes  where  a 
specific  strength  only  is  applicable.     The  object  of  the 
farmer,  therefoie,  is  to  retain  a  certain  size  in  the  animal, 
and  to  impart  to  that  bulk  the  necessary  points  of  muscle 
and  spirit.     But  this  point  cannot  be  gained  without 
reducing  the  bulk  in  some  quarter  ;  and  that  reduction 
must  take  place  in  the  useless  parts,   in  the  quantity  of 
bone,  of  offal,  and  of  flesh,  and  the  increase  must  be 
made  in  the  necessary  parts  of  muscle,  spirit,  and  action. 
The  productions  of  nature  are   so  varied,  that   ample 
store  of  the  elements  almost  everywhere   exists  ;    one 
animal  is  found  of  a  finer  form  than  another,  produced 
by  nature  or  by  chance  ;  and  these  varieties  afford  the 
instruments   with  which   the   further   improvement    is 
effected.     No  organ  in  the  animal  body  shows  the  result 
of  a  superior  organization  mere  quickly  or  more  durably 
than  the  eye  :  in  every  case  of  breeding  it  is  prominent, 
pe»t,  and  lively,  and  forms  a  point  of  great  impo;  tance 
in  the  selection  of  animals      When  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  inaction,  the  visual  organ  should  appear  placid  and 
easy  ;  but  when  any  symptoms  of  exeition  are  required, 
the  eye  must  give  the  first  signal,  and  communicate  to 
the  other  parts  the  intelligence  that  the  time  of  action 
has  arrived  ;  and  these  parts  must  be  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  obey  the  summons,  by  being  closely  knit  and 
joined  in  combination,  compact  and  ready  for  action, 
and  not  loose  or  disjointed,  or  far  between.     A  horse 
may  be  called  society  in  miniature,  the  component  parts 
of  which  must  be  refined  for  action  and  polished  for  use, 
and  adjusted  so  that  each  part  assist  the  other  in  the 
most  direct,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  precise  com- 
bination.     These  qualities  are  obtained  under  the  name 
of  "  spirit  and  action,"  and  proceed  from  a  superior 


organization,  produced  by  tha  agsorting  and  joining  the 
similar  parts  in  combination. 

The  qualities  of  the  male  require  a  similar  examina- 
tion ;  for  though  the  best  animals  are  usually  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation,  yet  a  discrimination  is 
essentially  necessary.  The  animal  must  be  clean-legged, 
with  a  flat  thin  bone ;  barrel  rounded,  and  carcase 
rather  light ;  lofty  oblique  shoulders,  tapering  withers, 
arched  neck,  and  a  small  head  ;  eye  impetuous,  but  at 
the  same  time  placid  ;  ears  fine  and  quick  in  motion  ; 
jawbone  narrow,  and  the  muzzle  tapering.  Colour 
black,  or  black -brown ;  the  hind  legs  white  a  little 
above  the  pasterns  :  a  white  dot  on  the  forehead, 
and  a  white  stripe  down  the  face,  are  no  objections ; 
but  any  further  mixture  of  colours  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  a  sign  of  hardihood  when  the  legs  are  darker  in 
colour  than  the  body.  The  grey  colour  of  the  horse  is 
fashionable  ;  but  unless  the  colour  be  very  dark,  it  be- 
comes white  in  age :  and  experience  has  shown  that 
colours  having  even  a  slight  degree  of  white  in  their 
composition  denote  feebleness  and  delicacy  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal.  The  black-brown  or  dark  bay 
seems  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  colours  ;  and  an  animal 
of  that  sort,  when  well  bred  and  of  a  uniform  colour 
throughout,  shews  a  production  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  farmer  having,  by  the  exercise  of  his  profe?sional 
skill,  obtained  a  valuable  progeny,  the  rearing  of  it  de- 
mands equal  care  and  attention  with  the  propagation, 
or  his  purpose  is  only  half  effected,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  one  part  will  render  the  other  useless  and  of  no 
avail.     The  finest  forms  are  destroyed — the  most  un- 
bounded spirit  and  action  are  broken  down  and  annihi- 
lated by  bad  usage  and  carelessness.     An  ignorant  con- 
sorting of  the  elements  of  propagation,  and  a  starvation 
in  the  rearing,  produce  a  race  of  animals  to  be  seen  in 
our  fairs — a  specimen  of  ignorance,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  agricultural  occupation.     Faimers  are  almost  uni- 
versally possessed  with  the  idea  that  animals  must  be 
starved  in  order  to  be  reared,  and  kept  at  little  cost  j 
and  certainly  a  more  fallacious  idea  cannot  be  enter- 
tained on  any  subject  of  the  kind.     Ample  feeding  and 
comfort  are  essential  to  the  rearing  of  animals  of  any 
sort  3  feed  the  dam  while  she  is  employed  in  suckling, 
and  she  will  nurse  her  progeny.     In  subsequent  years, 
the  young  animal  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  food 
suitable  for  its  age,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  ac- 
commodation, comfort,  and  warmth  that  are  necessary 
for  developing  the  effects  of  the  food  it  eats,  as  without 
the  latter  provision  the  former  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure paralysed.     The  successful  rearing  of  animals  also 
requires  a  suitable  provision  of  accommodation,  in  the 
shape  of  farm  buildings,  without  which  the  food  cannot 
be  economically  used  or  administered,  nor  the  animal 
derive  the  full  benefit.     The  want  of  suitable  accom- 
modation is  very  justly  urged  as  an  impediment  to  good 
farming  ;  in  point  of  good  breeding  and  rearing  it  forms 
a  very  serious  obstacle.     The  landlord  starves  the  ani- 
mal, for  want   of   comfort   and  shelter  in  the   farm- 
building  ;  and  the  farmer  repeats  it  in  withholding  the 
proper  food.  J.  D. 
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While  our  Government  has  its  Board  of  Trade  and  its 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  and  nearly  every  town 
has  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  School  of  Design; 
while  the  cotton,  the  silk,  the  wool,  and  the  iron 
'■  interests  "  have  their  stated  "  returns,"  agriculture, 
yielding  to  none  of  those  interests  in  practical  import- 
ance, or  the  dignity  of  scientific  status,  has,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  learned  followers, 
"  no  history,  no  statistics,  no  representative,  in  the  land 
or  the  state ;  no  board,  no  minister,  no  deparment ;  in 
fact,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  says,  'no  nothing.'  "  Why  this  is 
so,  and  why,' with  a  supineness  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  agriculturists  marvellous  to  witness,  it  is  likely 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  so,  is  a  question  demanding, 
and  worthy  of,  a  full  and  free  inquiry.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  to  show  that,  while  much  of  the  neglect 
which  agriculture  sustains  is  traceable  to  the  indifference 
to  and  ignorance  of  all  matters  connected  with  it,  main- 
tained by  the  general  public,  it  is  chieffy  attributable  to 
the  conduct  of  its  own  followers. 

Why  the  general  public  should  have,  for  so  long  a 
period,  maintained  an  opinion  so  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and  commercial  importance  of  agriculture  as  a 
calling,  or  profession — if,  indeed,  they  deem  it  worthy 
this  distinction — is  difficult  to  imagine.  We  are  essen- 
tially a  country-loving  people,  not  merely  in  the  sense 
oi  patriotism,  as  deeming  our  "  tight  little  island  "  the 
perfection  of  countries  ;  but  as  having  an  intense  admi- 
ration for  country  scenes,  or  country  life  and  its  varied 
charms.  Those  who,  amid  the  "  turbid  air  and  chaos 
of  eternal  smoke,"  of  our  great  cities,  are  condemned  to 
listen  to,  for  eleven  dreary  months,  the  great  city's 
eternal  din  and  clatter,  sigh  for  the  time — alas  !  so  short 
and  fleeting  in  duration — when  they  can  fling  aside  the 
ledger  and  bid  adieu  to  the  dingy  counting-house,  and  fly 
to  the  green  fields  and  the  pure  air  of  their  rural  retreat. 
This  sentiment — perhaps,  with  an  immense  majority, 
but  a  sentiment  after  all — pervades  our  literature : 
novelfsts  descant  upon,  and  poets  sing  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.  The  occupations  of  the  farm  are  not 
deemed  unworthy  the  care  of  a  monarch,  or  a  prince, 
or  of  our  statesmen  and  our  warriors.  Our  nobility 
take  their  titles  from  their  lands,  and  derive  their  princely 
revenues  from  the  produce  of  innumerable  farms  ;  nor 
less  do  our  "merchant  princes,"  and  our  "cotton 
lords,"  participate  in  this  universal  feeling ;  with  all, 
the  main  object  of  ambition  is  to  be  the  possessors 
of  an  estate ;  and  the  day-dream  of  the  less  wealthy 
shopkeeper,  and  the  ever-recurring  thought  of  the  in- 
dustrious mechanic,  is  the  time  when  the  care  of  the 
one  and  the  labour  of  the  other  shall  bring  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  "  snug  farm,"  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
little  plot,  with  its  cottage  and  its  tiny  garden.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  daily  evidence  with 
which  the  general  public  are  surrounded,  of  the  profuse- 
ness  with  which  agriculture  flings  around  her  the  delights 


of  romance  and  of  tender  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantial and  more  readily  appreciable  gifts  of  material 
wealth  and  comfort,  the  art,  profession,  trade,  or 
science  (call  it  what  you  will),  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
little  commercial  or  political  importance  ;  and  its  fol- 
lowers are  characterised  by  none  of  the  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  of  their  more  forward  commercial  brethren. 
Nor  in  pointing  to  a  "  farmer"  as  the  personification  of 
"  slowness'' — to  use  a  new  word,  greatly  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time— did  their  mean  opinion  end  there; 
indeed,  the  very  name,  "  farmer,"  conveyed  to  many 
the  notion  of  ignorance,  and  ignorance  maintained  by 
prejudice.  This  opinion  tinged  the  very  "  dramas," 
and  gave  a  bias  to  the  novels  of  our  modern  time, 
these  were  of  course  the  products  of  mere  men- 
about-town,  who  delight  in  depreciating  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  and  all  connected  with  it. 
It; is  only  recently  that  these  opinions  have  become 
modified,  and  this  the  result  chiefly  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  which  have  forced  upon  the  public 
mind  a  clearer  and  a  truer  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  art — of  which  circumstances,  perhaps,  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  the  most  important.  It  is  of 
this  that  d'Lavergne  (a  well-known  and  graceful  writer 
in  the  "  Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain")  has  the  fol- 
lowing. En  2}(i>isant,  we  may  here  notice  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  that  while  our  own  countrymen  are  content 
to  remain  in  "  ignorance,"  or  to  be  fortified  by  "  preju- 
dice' ',as  to  the  real  status  occupied  by  agriculture,  the  most 
intelligent  of  foreigners  are  thoroughly  alive  to,  and  most 
forcibly  struck  by,  the  high  scientific  skill,  no  less  than 
the  business  energy  and  commercial  enterprise  displayed 
by  our  farmers  as  a  body.  Here  is  the  passage  above 
alluded  to  : — "  When  the  Great  Exhibition  attracted  to 
London  an  immense  concourse  of  the  curious  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  strangers  were  struck,  but  not  asto- 
nished, at  t'ne  great  industrial  and  commercial  power  of 
the  English.  People  generally  were  prepared  for  the 
great  shows  which  the  productions  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Shefiield,  and  Leeds,  made  under  the  trans- 
parent roof  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  also  for  that  other 
and  not  less  wonderful  sight,  the  docks  of  London  and  Li- 
verpool,  with  their  immense  piles  of  warehouses  and  count- 
less shipping.  But  what  caused  surprise  to  more  than  one 
observer  was,  the  agricultural  development  displayed  in 
those  departments  of  the  exhibition  set  apart  for  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  English  agricultural  produce." 
If  this  struck  the  attention  of  strangers,  no  less  did  it 
strike  that  of  our  own  people ;  and  to  it  we  may  attri- 
bute much  of  the  increased,  and  increasing,  attention 
which  is  paid  to  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
the  skill  of  British  agriculture,  and  of  the  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  and  ability  of  the  British  farmer  which 
we  so  gladly  see  beginning  to  obtain  amongst  those 
very  classes  of  the  public  whose  indiff'erence  we  have 
already  alluded  to.    Not  long,  we  fondly  hope,  will  the 
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"good  time"  be  of  "coming"  when  the  belief  of 
foreigners  will  be  widely  amongst  us  shared  in  ;  that 
"  as  poverty  is  not  an  attribute  of  English  agriculture,  no 
more  is  ignorance  ;"  and  that  "  the  whole  secret  of  Eng- 
lish farming  lies  in  those  two  words — capitaisLT^i  skill," 

But  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  state  of  matters  is, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  not  a  little  attributable 
to  agriculturists  themselves,  including  not  farmers 
merely,  but  proprietors  of  land.  They  have  been  too 
long  characterized  by  that  want  of  corps  d'espi'il  in 
matters  connected  with  their  profession — have  ignored, 
or  been  ignorant  of  its  claims,  to  be  considered  a 
science,  and  have  frittered  their  organization  in  political 
strife,  which  has,  alas !  brought  little  advantage  in  its 
train,  except  one ;  and  this,  although  no  positive,  is  a 
negative  advantage  of  great  value,  namely,  showing  that 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  their  art  is  better  far, 
and  productive  of  more  solid  recompense,  than  political 
influence  or  party  collisions.  But  at  one  period  farmers 
well  merited  the  stigma  attached  to  them  by  those  of 
other  callings,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  so 
widely,  and  is  yet  too  extensively  diffused — of  being 
slow — opposed  to  improvements— and  jealous  of  all 
disturbing  infl uences  on  their  practice.  One  not  otherwise 
slow  to  bear  good  praise  or  give  high  credit  to  agricul- 
turists — where  he  deemed  they  deserved  it— and  who  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  thus  spoke  of 
them — "  Trained  up  in  ancient  methods — attached  gene- 
rally to  conservative  ideas  in  every  shape,  the  practical 
agriculturists,  as  a  body,  have  always  been  more  opposed 
to  change  than  any  other  large  class  of  the  community. 
They  have  been  siow  to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  any 
methods  of  culture  which  differed  from  their  own — from 
those  of  their  fathers — or  from  those  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  severally  live ;  and  even  when  the  supe- 
riority could  no  longer  be  denied  they  have  almost  been 
as  slow  to  adopt  them."  Nor  must  we,  in  justice  to 
the  farmers,  overlook  the  landowners,  whose  duty 
and  privilege  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  promotion 
of  all  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  encouraging  of 
their  tenants  in  availing  themselves  of  these.  Although 
we  can  point  to  some  brilliant  exceptions — and  these 
fortunately  adding  to  their  number  daily — still  the  rule 
seems  to  have  been  that  agriculture,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  country  interests  and  country  life,  have 
been  the  last  things  to  which  landowners  have  directed 
their  attention,  and  in  which  they  have  cultivated  that 
interest  commensurate  with  their  importance.  "  In- 
stead of  the  farm-field,"  says  that  high  authority  Mr. 
Stephens,  "  the  camp  and  the  bar  seem  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite arenas  for  the  young  scions  of  the  gentry  to 
pursue  tbeir  youthful  career."  Again,  he  remarks  :  "It 
appears  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  country 
affairs,  to  observe  landowners,  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  learning  everything  else,  coolly  undertaking  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  country  gentlemen  without  pre- 
vious preparation."  No  wonder  that  such  undertakings 
have  been  failures,  and  that  the  "  functions  "of  a  country 
gentleman  have  been  too  often  understood  to  be  the  fol- 
owing  the  hounds  with  the  whoop  and  the  halloo,  taking 


the  chair  at  an  agricultural  (!)  dinner,  or  the  more  con- 
genial task  of  canvassing  the  county. 

Agriculture  seems  to  have  been  for  long  considered, 
by  those  most  interested  in  its  progress,  as  a  pursuit 
somewhat  to  be  ashamed  of;  reminding  us  of  the 
Cockney  grandee  in  his  splendid  suburban  villa,  who 
had  no  objection  to  receive  the  profits  of  his  city  shop, 
but  was  fearfully  jealous  of  the  fact  of  its  existence  being 
brought  to  his  recollection  by  any  of  his  dependants  ; 
and  who,  in  his  congenial  moments,  amidst  his  City 
churns,  acknowledges  it  as  a  very  good  thing  on  the 
whole  to  get  profits  from,  but  not  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of. 

Although  gladly  pointing  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
all  greatly  changed,  and  daily  becoming  more  so,  still, 
seeing  how  scurvily  in  times  past  Agriculture  has  been 
treated  by  nearly  all  her  followers,  and  by  many 
"  damned  with  faint  praise,"  if  praised  at  all,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  general  public  being  little  interested  inher 
progress,  or  tardily  acknowledging  her  importance  as  a 
science  and  art  ?  And  here,  also,  we  trace  the  cause 
of  the  indifference  with  which  the  theme  of  "  agricul- 
tural education  "  has  been  for  so  long  treated.  Indeed, 
so  long  as  this  apathy  on  the  part  of  agriculturists  and 
their  landlords  existed,  so  long  as  they  ignored  the  ne- 
cessity for  agricultural  improvement,  so  long  did  they  of 
necessity  feel  no  want  of  a  special  agricultural  education. 

But,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  allt|his  is  materially 
changed,  and,  with  the  progress  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, has  arisen  on  the  part  of  its  followers  an  earnest 
desire  to  carry  out  an  efficient  system  of  sound  agri- 
cultural education. 

In  carrying  out  this  "  system,"  the  principal  diffi- 
culty apprehended  is  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  agriculturists.  We  fear  it  is  altogether 
premature,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  "  special  training-schools"  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  this  at  the  public  expense. 
That  these  would,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  pay, 
we  have  little  or  indeed  no  doubt  at  all  of — and  this 
consideration  should  weigh  well  with  those  who  set  a 
price  on  everything,  and  who  reckon  everything  ac- 
cording to  what  can  "  be  made  out  of  it,"  as  the 
phrase  goes.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  probability, 
if  not  of  the  possibility  of  this,  those  interested  in 
the  subject  will  have  to  confine  their  efforts — till  the 
good  time  does  come — to  modify  the  daily  routine 
of  our  schools,  so  as  to  make  their  systems  embrace 
such  studies  as  will  be  useful  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers  who  may  be 
attending  the  school  in  common  with  those  of  other 
callings.  To  aid  in  these  special  classes  a  set  of  class- 
books  will  be  desiderated.  These  must  of  necessity 
be  the  work  of  thoroughly  competent  men — not 
only  good,  but  cheap — such  as  Professor  Johnston's 
Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  one  style  of  books,  and  Richardson's 
Rural  Handbooks,  as  exemplifications  of  another. 
Could  a  special  class  of  agricultural  instructors  be 
organized,  to  visit  the  principal  agricultural  districts, 
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and  to  examine  the  classes  and  suggest  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  or  keep  the  master  au  courant 
with  the  latest  improvement,  and  to  these  important 
duties  add  that  of  a  lecturer  to  the  adult  population, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  educate  them — for  lectures 
alone  are  powerless  to  do  this— but  rather  to  stirau- 
liite  them  to  further  inquiries,  and  to  communicate 
some  idea,  however  faint,  of  the  importance  of  the 
science  by  which  they  gain  their  daily  bread.  Could 
this  he  done,  a  further  step,  and  a  highly  important 
one,  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

To  meet  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  chairs  of  agriculture"  in  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities  would  be  of  vast  importance. 
Nothing,  indeed,  gives  us  a  more  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  position  which  agriculture  has  hitherto 
occupied,  than  the  fact  that  this  has  been  in  very  few 
instances  carried  out.  These,  however,  would  alone 
do  comparatively  little  good  —  they  would  iniluence 
but  a  few,  unless  "special  agricultural  schools  or 
colleges"  were  superadded.  These  would  be  to  gen- 
tlemen who  purposed  following  out  agriculture  as  a 
profession,  what  the  special  "  schools"  are  to  gentlemen 


who  follow  out  other  professions.  Through  special 
schools  they  would  not  only  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  the  principles,  but  become  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  practice  of  the  art. 

We  have  in  these  remarks  merely  opened  up  the 
subject.  To  view  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  collect 
opinions  and  elicit  suggestions  by  which  the  important 
desideratum  shall  be  easiest  and  most  speedily  realized, 
is  one  important  part  of  our  duty  as  journalists,  and 
one  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  fulfil.  The  subject 
is  one  environed  with  difficulties;  but  to  the  willing 
mind  difficulties  are  easily  overcome  —  and  with  the 
new  ideas  afloat  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  utility 
of  a  knowledge  of  common  things,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  specially  training  our  labourers  in  all  de- 
partments to  do  their  work  well  if  we  purpose  retain- 
ing our  national  position,  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
subject  dying  away  in  interest,  but  that  ere  long  we 
shall  be  able  to  train  our  agricultural  assistants  and 
labourers  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
their  task,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  its  practice 
is  founded.  R.  S.  B. 
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We  shall  soon,  amid  the  drenching  sho^vers  of  win- 
ter, have  in  our  yards  a  large  and  accumulating  por- 
tion of  the  manure  of  the  farm.  It  will  then  occur  to 
most  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  covered  homesteads, 
that  from  those  heavy  down-pourings,  and  consequent 
soakings  and  drainage,  a  considerable  loss  must  be  sus- 
tained— they  will  naturally  feel  interested  in  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  the  drainage  and  the  best  mode  of 
escaping  this  loss.  Now,  as  much  erroneous  reasoning- 
has  been  employed  on  this  great  farming  question,  and 
as  we  have  lately  been  favoured  with  some  valuable  re- 
searches upon  this  very  difficult  question,  by  Professor 
Yoelcker,  we  can  hardly  apply  ourselves  to  a  more 
practical  or  generally  useful  inquiry.  If  on  this  occa- 
sion we  merely  abridge  some  of  the  results  which  at- 
tended these  laborious  experiments,  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  task  which  Dr. 
Voelcker  undertook.  The  treatment  of  farm -yard 
dung  in  its  progressive  stages  through  the  homestead 
to  the  compost  heap,  the  injury  it  receives  from  its 
liquid  portion  being  allowed  to  escape,  the  effect  of 
fermentation  in  rendering  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the 
dung  soluble  in  the  water  in  which  it  would  not  dis- 
solve previous  to  the  fermentation,  the  loss  which  dung 
sustains  during  fermentation,  were  amongst  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Professor's  inquiries,  which  are  described 
by  him  at  considerable  length  in  the  present  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He 
tells  us,  amongst  other  things,  1.  That  frcsli-made 
farm-yard  dung  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  free 
ammonia :  it  therefore,  when  used  in  this  state,  has 
lost  little  or  none  of  its  volatile  matters.  2.  That  the 
soluble  organic  and  inorganic  mutters  are  much  more 


valuable  asfertilizei's  than  the  insoluble  portions;  hence 
the  great  importance  of  preventing  the  escape  of  any 
drainiags  from  dung-hills  or  yards.  3.  He  evidently 
doubts  the  extent  of  injury  assigned  to  the  practice  of 
spreading  compost  over  the  surface  of  the  land  some 
time  before  it  is  ploughed  in — especially  on  soils  con- 
taining a  sufficient  proportion  of  clay.  He  thinks  that 
as  fresh,  and  even  well-rotted  dung,  contains  very 
little  free  ammonia,  and  as  by  spreading  the  manure 
active  fermentation  is  prevented,  so  all  further  evolution 
of  volatile  matters  is  stopped — and  even  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  on  soils  possessing  a  moderate  pi'oportion  of 
clay,  the  effect  seems  to  be  merely  that  of  carrying  the 
soluble  matter  into  the  land;  still  we  must  not  carry 
this  doctrine  too  far,  even  on  clay  soils.  "All  I  wish 
to  enforce,"  the  professor  adds,  "  is,  that  when  no  other 
choice  is  left  but  either  to  set  up  the  manure  in  a  heap 
in  the  corner  of  the  field,  or  to  spread  it  over  its  surface 
without  ploughing  it  in  directly ,  to  adopt  the  latter  plan." 
4.  His  experiments  confirm  the  old  conclusion,  that  in 
the  fermentation  of  dung,  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  of  fresh  manure  is  dissii)ated 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 
gases;  but  thatwhen  the  fermentation  of  dung  is  pro- 
perly  regulated,  its  progress  is  not  attended  with  the 
loss  of  any  considerable  portion  of  nitrogen  or  of  saline 
mineral  matters.  5.  He  seems  to  have  determined, 
amongst  other  matters  of  very  practical  use,  that  the 
phosjihate  of  lime  is  rendered  more  soluble  than  in 
fresh  dung.  And  as  relates  to  the  ammonia  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  dung  that  in  the  interior 
and  heated  portions  of  manure-heaps  ammonia  is 
given  ofi";  but  that  on  passing  into  the  external  and 
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cold  layers  of  dung-heaps  the  free  ammouia  is  retained 
in  the  heap ;  that  lience  it  is  not  given  off  from  the 
surface  of  well-compressed  dung-heaps,  but  that  on 
turning  these  over,  it  is  then  sensibly  wasted.  To  these 
inquiries  we  may  shortly  have  occasion  to  recur.  They 
are  all  of  the  highest  importance,  and  are  precisely  of 
that  class  which  will  aid  the  farmer,  not  only  in  his 
travels  around  the  homestead,  but  when  he  is  poudei  ing 
over  these  things  by  his  own  warm  and  sunny  fireside. 


THE    SELECTION    OF   JUDGES. 

The  meetings  of  various  agricultural  societies  which 
grace  the  country,  of  eminent  national  importance 
both  for  the  encouragement  of  breeding  stock  and  the 
production  of  food  for  our  teeming  and  increasing  po- 
pulation,- occupy,  and  have  occupied,  much  and  de- 
served criticism  and  attention  respecting  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  those  animals  selected  for  premiums,  and 
thereby  declared  as  models  for  imitation,  which  those 
connected  with  the  laud  should  labour  to  produce. 
The  prosperity  of  all  such  societies  greatly  depends 
upon  the  competent  and  upright  decision  of  able 
judges;  nor  can  a  society  possibly  inflict  a  gi'eater 
stigma  on  itself,  or  dig  a  surer  i^itfall  for  its  destruc- 
tion, than  by  allowing  any  person  to  be  appointed  as  a 
judge  in  any  department  who  is  not  known  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  Born,  as  one  might  say,  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  symmetry,  property,  points,  and 
character  of  each  description  of  animal;  which  has 
also  been  perfected  by  experience,  and  who,  apart  from 
any  mere  matter  of  compliment  or  favouritism,  will 
pronounce  that  verdict  which  shall  command  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people.  The  approaching  meetings 
being  chiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  "fat  stock,"  the 
task  is  somewhat  easier,  perhaps,  than  at  other  times, 
as  much  critical  acumen  is  absorbed  in  the  engrossing 
attraction,  that 

"  The  carcase  is  fit  for  a  painter  to  study, 
It's  fat  is  so  white,  and  its  flesh  is  so  ruddy." 

But,  as  to  breeding  stock,  we  so  ardently  desire  to 
gee  the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  of  England,  with  its 
proud  position  and  endless  capabilities,  alike  increase 
its  usefulness,  and  not  impau-  its  character,  that  having 
heard  much  comment  pretty  freely  delivered  in  various 
quarters  upon  the  unsatisfactory  appointment  of  its 
judges,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such 
selections  could  be  made  at  a  full  and  competent  meet- 
ing of  those  in  whom  the  appointment  rests.  We 
■would  so  respectfully  suggest  that  henceforth  new  prac- 
tical blood  be  infused  among  the  great  Leviathans  of 
the  Council,  and  that  due  notice  be  given  of  the  day  on 
which  the  judges  are  to  bo  appointed,  when,  to  in- 
sure due  efficiency,  it  should  be  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain number  (say  two  thirds  of  the  Council)  should  be 
present. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  TO  FAEMEES.— A  case  of 
considerable  importance  to  agriculturists  was  recently  decided 
by  Sheriff  Davidson  at  Aberdeen.  The  pursuer  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
who  is  a  farmer,  near  Ilillhead  of  Daviot,  purchased  from  the 


defender  (Mr.  Hunter),  a  merchant  in  Badeuscoth,  a  parcel 
of  seeds,  as  "  perennial  rye-graas  seeds."  He  sowed  them  in 
two  several  fields,  and  had  the  first  year  a  most  productive 
crop.  The  followiug  year,  however,  the  crops  on  both  fields 
were  failures.  Hence  the  action.  Notice  of  the  fact  was  duly 
given  to  the  defender,  and  a  demaud  for  repayment  afterwards 
followed,  Mitchell  alleging  an  absolute  warrandice  on  the  part 
of  Hunter.  The  latter  denied  the  construction  put  upon  the 
warrandice,  and  the  case  went  before  the  Court.  The  Sheriff 
gave  judgment  on  the  Srd  ultimo  for  the  defender,  assigning 
the  following  among  other  reasons  for  so  doing  : — "  Any  crop 
may  fail  from  many,  and  perhaps  indiscoverable,  or  at  least 
unseen,  causes,  although  the  seed  sown  is  the  right  seed  and 
of  good  quality.  And  in  this  case,  while  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances that  may  perhaps  account  for  the  failure,  the 
piusuer  has  not  attempted  to  exclude  all  causes,  except  an 
error  in  the  kind  of  seed,  by  evidence  either  of  the  nature  of 
the  season  or  his  own  management,  or  otherwise,  so  satis- 
factory as  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  adduce. 
The  evidence  on  this  head  is  loose  and  inconclusive,  and  does 
not  come  from  any  persons  who  intimately  and  thoroughly 
knew  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  crop.  From  the 
evidence  adduced  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  failure 
must  have  arisen  from  the  seed  net  being  perennial,  and  from 
no  other  cause." — Edinburgh  Courant. 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

A  correspondent  inquires  whether  salt  and  soot,  or  salt 
alone,  will  be  proper  to  apply  to  grassland  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  raoss.^  We  beg  to  reply  that  either  will  be  effectual 
enough  ;  but  the  danger  is  that  he  will  kill  the  grass  as 
well,  if  enough  salt  is  put  on  to  destroy  the  moss.  We 
would  rather  advise  him  to  try  a  strong  dressing  of  lime, 
fresh  slaked,  after  the  grass  has  been  fed  oft',  and  before  the 
manure  is  laid  on.  The  lime  will  infallibly  destroy  the 
moss,  and  will  also  burn  off  the  herbage  of  the  grass  ;  but 
the  latter  will  come  out  in  the  spring  of  a  much  better 
quality,  and  the  meadow  will  in  many  respects  be  improved 
in  future  by  the  process,  as  the  roots  of  the  grass  will  not 
be  touched  by  it.  If  salt  is  used,  it  ought  to  be  very 
sparingly,  and  mixed  with  soot  or  lime ;  but  the  latter  will 
be  quite  sufhcieut  without  it. 


Sir, — Having  observed  in  j'our  paper  of  this  week  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  inquiring  about  the  method  of 
curing  the  tops  of  mangold  wurzel  and  turnips,  and  feeling 
that  the  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  I  beg 
to  reply  to  the  letter  by  repeating,  as  near  as  I  can,  the 
statement  I  sent  you  three  j-ears  ago. 

London,  Nov.  18.  An  Olp  Norfolk  Faujier. 

1.  When  the  roots  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  taken 
up,  cut  off  the  tops  close  to  the  shoulder,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  crown.     Lay  these  in  small  heaps  as  they  are  cut. 

2.  Dig  a  trench  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  feet  deep 
as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  will  allow ;  if  in  the  field,  as 
near  the  gate  or  road  as  convenient,  in  order  to  come  at 
them  the  more  readily  without  trampling  on  the  land  un- 
necessarily. It  should  also  be  near  the  ditch,  to  carry  off 
the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  heap. 

3.  Put  a  layer  of  tops  into  the  trench  about  three-quarters 
of  a  foot  thick,  on  which  sprinkle  a  quantity  of  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  four  cubic  feet  of 
the  tops.     Over  this  put  on  another  layer  of  tops,   also 

altcd,  and  so  on,  each  layer  decreasing  in  tliickness,  on 
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account  of  the  salt  draining  downwards.  Tread  them  down 
gently,  and  bring  them  on  a  slope  from  the  surfoce  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  on  the  top,  keeping  it  steep 
enough  to  shoot  oft'  the  water. 

4.  When  the  trench  is  filled,  cover  the  sides  with  a  thick 
coat  of  earth,  beating  it  hard  and  smooth,  and  forming  the 
ridge  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  tops.  As  the  moisture 
of  the  foliage  evaporates,  fissures  will  occur  in  the  sides. 
These  must  be  closely  and  constantly  attended  to,  and 
filled  up  with  fresh  earth,  and  the  sides  kept  smooth  and 
sloping. 

5.  Cut  a  drain  all  round  the  trench,  sloping  from  its  foot, 
with  an  outlet  into  the  ditch  if  possible.  This  will  carry 
oft'  all  the  rain  water  that  foils  upon  the  hoard,  provided 
the  sides  are  kept  perfectli/  close  and  smooth,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  for  if  the  wet  gets  to  the  bulk  in  any 
part,  it  will  destroy  the  whole. 

In  six  or  eight  weeks  the  curing  process  will  be  completed 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  the  tops  will  be  fit 
for  nse.  About  one  bushel  may  be  given  (with  other 
food)  to  a  cow  or  bullock  per  daj'.  All  kinds  of  animals 
are  found  to  be  excessively  fond  of  them,  and  will  leave  any 
other  food  for  them.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for 
milch  cows  •,  and  the  butter  from  the  milk  of  those  which 
feed  on  them  is  equal  to  the  best  grass-butter  of  spring. 
They  may  be  kept  thus  until  May  or  June  without  taking 
injury,  if  the  above  directions  are  carefully  and  con- 
stantly attended  to.     Everything  depends  upon  that. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  choose  a  dry  time  for  storing  them, 
as  they  M^ould  be  apt  to  heat  if  put  in  after  rain,  or  in  wet 
weather. 


CALENDAR     OF     AGRICULTURE, 

Plough  stubbles  for  next  year's  green  crojjs,  and 
follow  with  the  subsoil  plough.  Begin  to  plough 
leys  for  Lent  crops.  So  long  as  the  weather  allows, 
cut  drains,  mend  roads,  and  cast  up  earths  for  com- 
posts ;  make  new  fences  and  repair  old  ones,  and 
clean  out  water-courses. 

Collect  earthy  and  vegetable  matters  of  all  sorts 
for  the  manure  pit ;  gather  mud  and  earths  !rom 
roads  for  the  compost  heap ;  and  at  no  time  or  season 
omit  any  opportunity,  or  neglect  any  quantity  or 
substance,  however  small,  that  will  add  to  the  bulk 
of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  articles,  in  most 
cases  more  valuable  to  the  farmer  than  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Plant  forest  trees  of  all  sorts ;  cut  underwoods, 
and  fill  up  vacancies  by  laying  and  planting  (in 
hop  countries,  oak,  ash,  and  willow  are  most  suit- 
able, especially  the  ash) ;  keep  plantation  fences  in 
efhcient  repair.  Nothing  more  clearly  evidences 
slovenly  management  than  plantation  fences  broken 
down  and  open  to  trespass. 

Flood  meadows  at  proper  times,  and  lay  dry 
occasionally. 

In  some  early  situations  lambs  will  be  dropped 
this  month :  provide  a  very  commodious  shelter, 
and  give  the  ewes  fuU  allowance  of  the  most  succu- 
lent food  on  the  farm. 


Take  up  turnips,  and  carry  home  for  store  during 
every  opportunity  of  mild  and  dry  weather  :  give 
the  tO])s  to  store  flocks. 

During  frosty  weather  thrash  and  deliver  grain ; 
carry  stones  for  drains  and  buildings ;  collect 
earths  ;  carry  fuel,  timber,  faggots,  and  dung 
from  the  feeding-yards  to  heaps  in  the  fields. 
Litter  the  yards  as  emptied  ;  spread  all  substances 
evenly  and  thinly,  and  keep  the  yards  dry  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  winter  being  now  set  in,  the  live  stock  of  all 
kinds  require  the  most  constant  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion. Provide  ample  littering  both  in  the  yards 
and  stalls;  give  food  in  abundance,  but  not  to 
waste;  employ  the  steamer  constantly,  and  thus 
afford  cooked  food  daily  to  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
the  work  horses;  give  the  food  fresh  done  and 
rather  warm  ;  any  acidification  of  the  food  cannot 
be  recommended.  Have  by  any  possible  means 
fresh  turnips  from  the  store  pits,  but  in  fresh 
weather  best  from  the  field.  The  construction  of 
the  yards  must  allow  the  cattle  to  eat  under  cover, 
e-xcept  in  warm  climates. 

All  crops  and  animals  should  be  insured,  which 
is  now  so  cheaply  done,  that  the  farmer  is  inexcusa- 
ble who  neglects  to  protect  his  property.  The 
building  being  insured  by  the  landlord,  and  all 
moveable  property  by  the  farmer,  no  loss  can  be 
incurred  by  any  misfortune  or  accident.  A  clause 
obliging  each  party  to  effect  the  special  insurances 
should  be  entered  into  every  lease  of  land. 


MANURES. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  &c. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  (per  ton) £12    5    0  to  i;13    0 

Do.  D.  tirst-class  (damaged) 11    5    0  0    0 

BOLIVIAN  GUANO  (none)      0    0    0  0    0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  &c. 

xXitrate     Sodaj^jg    q  gj^^jg    q  q 

(per  ton)...  J 
NitratePotash  >     29    0  0        30    0  0 

or  saltpetre  } 
Sulpht.  Ammonia  16    0  0        17    0  0 
Muriate  ditto...    22    0  0        23    0  0 
Superpbospht.  1        g 

of  Lime f 

Soda   Ash,   or  >       „ 

Alkali S 

Gn)sum 2 

Coprolite 4 


0  0 
0  0 
5  0 


0    0  0 
8    0  0 


ih.ofCopper"] 
Roman  Vi-  I 
IjforWheat  ( 
•ping J 


42    0  0  to  13    0  0 


Sulpli.ofCopper")    £  s.i.       £  s.  i 

or  Rom! 

triol 

steeping 

Salt 1 

Bones, Dustjperqr.  1 

Do.  J-inch 1 

Oil  Vitriol, ) 

concentrated,  >     0 


5  0 
5  0 
i  0 


lb.. 


Do.  Brown 0    0  0| 


OIL-CAKES. 


Linseed-cakes,  per  ton- 
Thin  American,  1    _£jj    5  0  £11  15  0 

inbrls.orbags  J 
Thick  do.  round 


Marseilles .£9  10  OtojeiO    0  0 

English 11    0  0        Jl  10  0 

Rape-cakes,prton   7    0  0  7  10  0 

.    _     10  10  0 

PicKFORD  &  Keen,  35,  Leadenhall-street. 


Wniiams  &  Co.,  24,  Mark  Lane— Azotic ^£6  10    0 

Manufacttired  by  Hodgson  &  Simpson,  Wakefield,  and 
Matthews  &  Co.,  Driffield. 

Ammonia-Phosphate  and  Nitro-Phosphate per  ton  £B    0    0 

Superphosphate  of  Lime ,,  7    0    0 


Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

Prentice's  Cereal  Manure  for  Corn  Crops per  ton  £8  10    0 

Prentice's  Turnip  Manure ,,         7    0    0 

Prentice's  Superi>hosphate  of  Lime ,,         6  10    0 

Lancashire  itlanure  Company,  Widnes,  near  Warrington. 
J.  Knifht  &  Co.'s  Nitrogeuized  Bone  Manures per  ton  £8  15    0 

Manure  Works,  Grovehill,  Beverley. 
Tijar  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  Turnip  Manures   per  ion  £7  10   0 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Atmosphere. 

Weatii. 

1856. 

8   a.m. 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction. 

Fo  roe. 

8  a.m. 
fog 

2   p.m.  10  p.m. 

Oct.  23 

in.  cts. 
30.35 

ill.  cts. 
30.37 

53 

58 

52 

E.  S.  E. 

calm 

cloudy 

haze 

dry 

24 

30.45 

33.48 

48 

59 

49 

E.  by  N. 

fresh 

fog 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

25 

30.48 

30.44 

47 

53 

43 

E.  by  N. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

20 

30.44 

30.38 

33 

55 

38 

East 

fresh 

fine 

fine 

fine 

dry 

27 

30.37 

30.32 

32 

56 

36 

East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

haze 

dry 

2S 

30.32 

30.30 

32 

53 

36 

E.  by  N. 

breath 

fine 

fine 

haze 

dry 

29 

30.24 

30.19 

32 

46 

37 

E.  by  N. 

calm 

fog 

fog 

haze 

dry 

30 

30.19 

30.17 

32 

56 

47 

S.W.,  S.E. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

31 

30.12 

30.26 

46 

56 

53 

S.W.,  S.E. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

Nov.  1 

30.35 

30.37 

48 

54 

47 

South 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze 

Idry 

2 

30.35 

30.25 

48 

55 

47 

S.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

3 

30.25 

30.20 

43 

52 

42 

S.  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

4 

30.20 

30.30 

35 

45 

45 

N.  and  S. 

calm 

fine 

fine 

fine 

dry 

5 

30.34 

30.38 

37 

50 

37 

E.  by  N. 

fresh 

fog 

sun 

fine 

dry 

G 

30.44 

30.50 

28 

46 

34 

E.  by  N. 

fresh 

ifine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

"7 

30.53 

30.55 

30 

44 

43 

S.  East 

gentle 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

8 

30.42 

30.12 

39 

43 

42 

S.  &  N.  E. 

gentle 

'cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

9 

30.11 

29.84 

33 

49 

44 

VV.  N.  W. 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

10 

29.60 

29.40 

32 

43 

35 

North 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

11 

29.37 

29.42 

28 

42 

36 

N.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloiuly 

cloudy 

showers 

12 

29.66 

29.74 

34 

42 

38 

N.  N.  West 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

13 

29.73 

29.72 

35 

44 

40i 

W.  N.  W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

14 

29.80 

29.96 

36 

40 

30 

W.  N.  W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showers 

15 

30.00 

29.95 

28 

42 

40 

W.  N.  W. 

airy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

showers 

16 

30.12 

30.22 

30 

38 

28 

W.  or  bv  S. 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

17 

30.21 

30.10 

27 

44 

33 

South 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showers 

IS 

30.07 

30.14 

33 

45 

42 

Variable. 

calm 

fine 

cloudy 

haze 

showers 

19 

30.10 

30.05 

38 

48 

53 

Westerly 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showers 

20 

30.04 

30.05 

43 

51 

42 

N.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

21 

30.17 

30.24 

40 

491 

47 

N.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

Estimated  Averages  of  November. 


Barometer. 
Highest.     I      Lowest. 
30.270  29.080 


Thermometer. 

High.  I  Low.  I  Mean. 

62  23     I    42.9 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Highest. 
48.61 


Lowest. 
36.66 


Mean. 
42.16 


Weather  and  Pheno.mena. 

October  23.  Hazy  and  overcast.— 24.  A  sprinlde. 
—  25.  Rich  red  sunset.' — 26.  Rain. — 27,  28,  and 
29.  Rain;  hazy,— 30.  Much  warmer.— 31,  Rain 
lit  intervals  ;  fall  0.38  cents. 

Lunation.— New  moon  28th,  9h.  51m.  night. 

Novemljer  1.— Calm  heavy  day.— 2.  Sunny. — 
3.  Sober,  quiet  day. — 4.  Generally  hazy. — 5.  Lively 
keen  air.— 6.  White  frost.- 7.  Chilly;  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  before  noon.— 8,  Rain  after  2  p.m. 


— 9.  Changeable. — 10.  Overcast. — 11.  Changeable. 
12.  Lively,  but  overcast. — 13.  Sunny. — 14.  Shower 
in  night. — 15.  Glowing  sky  at  sunset. — 16.  Keen 
white  frost;  ice. — 17.  Changeable;  night  rain. — 
18.  Smoky  atmosphere. — 19,  20,  21.  Occasional 
showers. 

Lunations. — First  quarter  5th,  5h.  22m.  after- 
noon. Full  moon  12th,  8h.  55  m.  morn.  Last 
quarter  19th,  10 h.  34  m.  morn. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

Tlie  average  temperature  of  October  was  so 
high,  that  the  excess  of  cold  in  the  21  days  of 
November  has  been  corrected.  Hence,  our  period 
is  rather  in  excess  of  the  mean  of  the  latter.  The 
rains  have  not  exceeded,  hitherto,  the  amount 
usually  admitted  for  the  11  months  ending  with 
November.  All  the  labours  of  the  farm  have  been 
well  performed.  The  young  wheata  are  green  and 
strong;  the  roots  have  been  stored;  but  1  have 
seen  very  few  round  turni|)s. 

Croydon,  Nov.  21.  John  Towers. 
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GENERAL      AGRICULTTTRAL     REPORT     FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

During  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  month  great  heaviness 
has  prevailed  in  the  demand  for  wheat,  and  an  important 
decline  has  taken  place  in  the  quotations.  Much  uneasi- 
ness has  consequently  been  felt  by  the  home-growers,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  predicted  a  much  lower  range  in 
prices.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  tliat  consumption 
has  not  decreased  ;  that  our  manufacturing  industry  is  in  a 
flourisliing  state ;  and  that  our  artizans  and  others  are  fully 
employed.  The  fall  in  prices,  then,  may  be  traced  to  other 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  a  sudden  influx  of 
foreign  grain,  both  from  the  Baltic  and  the  westward — an 
inlhiY,  however,  not  unexpected;  and  there  has  been  an 
unusually  heavy  demand  for  money,  with  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  rates  of  discount,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  private  bankers.  The  utmost 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  advances  upon 
corn  bills ;  and  the  demand  for  wheat,  both  'for  Spain  and 
Portugal,  has  been  almost  wholly  checked.  These  adverse 
influences  have  naturally  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
trade.  Millers  have  purchased  with  extreme  caution ;  and 
the  bakers,  seeing  a  decline  in  price,  have  refused  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  forward  delivery  of  flour.  The  trade, 
in  point  of  fact,  has  been  completely  paralyzed ;  still  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  yet  an  enormous  demand 
to  meet,  and  when  we  carefully  consider  its  extent,  we 
feel  bound  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  very  low  prices.  The 
progress  of  our  manufacturing  industry  has  possibly  received 
a  slight  check,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  money ;  but  in  this 
particular  there  are  improved  prospects  before  us.  We 
have  received  very  large  remittances  of  gold  from  Australia  ; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  crisis  on 
the  continent  has  passed  away.  All  that  is  now  required 
to  improve  the  value  of  produce  in  this  country  is  a  greater 
abundance  of  capital,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  in  a  very  short  period,  provided  that  the  actual 
wants  of  trade  are  considered,  by  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  our  monetarj'  position,  before  speculative  advances. 

We  have  had  a  very  favourable  month  for  out-door  farm 
labours,  and  the  farmers  have,  consequently,  been  enabled 
to  complete  the  sowing  of  their  winter  wheats,  which,  in 
several  districts,  have  come  up  remarkably  well.  Some 
large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  thrashed  out  and  dis- 
posed of;  the  produce  is  represented  as  extremely  various. 
Some  of  the  red  wheats  have  yielded  well,  but  white 
qualities  are  much  ccmplained  of.  We  believe,  however, 
the  total  growth  of  the  country  is  in  excess  of  1855  in  quan- 
titj',  though  not  in  quality. 

On  the  continent,  the  com  trade,  influenced  no  doubt  by 
the  dull  accounts  from  England,  has  become  very  quiet,  and 
prices  gencrallj'  have  given  way.  The  imports  of  wheat 
into  France,  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  on  a 
very  liberal  scale.  In  the  United  States  the  crops  have 
proved  abundant,  hence  heavy  shipments  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  maize  have  been  made  to  Europe,  at  moderate  rates. 
Canada,  too,  has  forwarded  supplies  considerably  in  excess 
of  1855  or  in  1854, 

Much  of  the  barley  lately  thrashed-out  has  been  very 


deficient  in  colour ;  nevertheless,  there  has  been  no  want  of 
supply  of  that  article.  The  largo  additions  to  our  stocks 
from  the  continent  have  produced  great  heaviness  in  the 
trade,  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  prices.  All  other 
spring  corn,  from  the  same  cause,  has  been  drooping. 
Indian  corn,  however,  has  commanded  rather  a  brisk  trade, 
at  full  quotations,  although  the  arrivals  have  increased  to 
some  extent. 

Large  quantities  of  potatoes  have  reached  the  metropolis 
from  Scotland,  greatly  out  of  condition  ;  but  the  supplies 
from  other  quarters  have  decreased.  The  demand  has  been 
far  from  active,  yet  the  best  kinds  have  advanced  to  110s, 
per  ton. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  less  active,  and,  in  some 
instances,  prices  have  had  a  downward  tendency. 

Numerous  failures  of  the  carrot  crop  have  been  reported 
to  us,  and  it  is  further  stated  that  turnips  are  not  so  abun- 
dant or  fine  as  in  some  previous  years.  Notwithstanding 
these  statements,  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  enormous  growth  of  hay  and  clover 
during  the  season,  that  the  actual  supply  of  food  for  winter 
use  is  unusually  large.  Evidently  the  great  drawback  to 
the  graziers'  profits  is  the  high  value  of  linseed  and  cakes. 

The  amount  of  business  doing  in  English  wool  since  we 
last  wrote  has  been  trifling ;  in  prices,  however,  no  change 
has  taken  place.  The  public  sales  of  colonial,  though  ex- 
tensive, are  going  ou  well,  at  the  opening  advance  of  from 
Id.  to  Ud.  per  lb. 

The  hop  market  has  been  in  a  healthy  state,  considering 
the  large  produce  and  the  high  duty  officially  declared. 
Foreign  hops  are  consequently  thrown  out  of  the  market^ 
though  offered  in  bond,  in  London,  at  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  153. 
per  cwt.  The  growers  in  Germany  have  produced  a  most 
extensive  crop  ;  but  they  have  now  scarcely  any  foreign 
demand  to  meet. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  corn  trade  has  ruled  heavy, 
at  drooping  prices.    Fat  stock  has  ruled  about  stationary. 


REVIEW    OF  THE   CATTLE  TRADE    DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

In  a  comparative  sense,  the  cattle  trade,  both  in  London 
and  throughout  the  provinces,  has  been  much  less  active, 
and  the  value  of  inferior  stock  has  tended  downwards ;  not 
that  consumption  has  decreased,  even  though  money  has 
been  very  scarce  and  dear,  or  that  the  lower  classes  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  their  usual  supplies  of  food ;  but 
two  causes  have  operated  against  value,  which  may  be 
readily  explained.  The  first  to  which  we  may  allude  is  the 
great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  both  beasts  and  sheep  in 
Holland  on  French  account,  and  which  has  led  to  increased 
shipments  being  directed  to  England.  This  increase  has 
not  been  to  say  extensive,  nevertheless  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a  much  larger  show  of  inferior  stock  in  the  metropo- 
litan market,  and  thereby  produced  a  slight  fall  in  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  prime  stock  has  sold  remarkably  well, 
and  full  quotations  have  been  realized  for  it  without  diffi- 
culty. The  second  cause  to  which  we  may  direct  attention 
is  the  steady  increase  in  the  receipts  of  Irish  stock  into  this 
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country  from  Ireland,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  both  beasts  and  sheep  have  come  to  hand  in  good 
condition  ;  consequent!}',  have  sold  at  remunerative  curren- 
cies. It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  Scotch  graziers 
who  have  settled  in  Ireland  have  wisely  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  grazing :  immense  breadths  of  land,  formerly  laid 
down  for  oats,  have  been  either  converted  into  pasture^ 
or  cultivated  for  green  crops.  This  remarkable  change  in 
the  position  of  Ireland  may  ultimatel}'  produce  a  great  re- 
volution there — in  other  words,  it  will  enable  the  country  to 
possess  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  subsistence,  oats 
and  potatoes  gradually  yielding  before  a  superior  mode  of 
cropping  and  produce,  without  the  fear  of  a  recurrence  of 
famine.  That  the  potato  will  long  continue  to  be  a  favourite 
food  among  the  working  classes,  may  be  possible  ;  but  its 
unlimited  cultivation,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other 
crops,  save  oats,  must  ever  be  attended  with  considerable 
risk.  Some  of  our  most  judicious  writers  have  condemned 
the  production  of  only  one  or  two  staple  articles  of  consump- 
tion in  any  given  countr}' ;  and  most  properly  so  too, 
because  a  failure  in  them  leaves  no  other  resource  to  fly  to, 
and  the  most  fearful  calamities  are  the  invariable  result. 
It  maybe  said,  however,  that  an  increased  production  of  live 
stock  in  the  sister  countr\'  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
prices  in  this  country.  We  much  doubt  this.  Besides? 
why  ought  we  to  dread  an  increase  in  Ireland,  when  we 
are  compelled  to  import  largely  from  the  continent  ?  "W'e 
may  not  be  always  in  a  position  to  draw  stock  from  Holland : 
foreign  complications  of  a  disagreeable  nature  may  arise 
by  which  our  present  source  of  supply  may  be  dried  up ; 
consequently,  the  sooner  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  every 
demand  at  home  without  foreign  aid  the  letter.  Again,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import 
cattle  from  the  continent;  but  the  new  source  of  supply  in 
Ireland  will  enable  us  to  meet  every  want  without  difficulty. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  are  arguing  against  the  interests  of 
the  English  breeder  and  feeder ;  but  this  we  deny,  because 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  steady  prices  under  the  in- 
fluence of  average  supplies  are  by  far  more  profitable  to  them 
than  great  fluctuations,  which  frequently  lead  to  a  great 
sacrifice  of  capital,  from  stock  in  a  lean  state  being  purchased 
at  prices  which  can  never  be  remunerative.  Ireland  has 
certainly  a  most  splendid  market  open  to  it,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  agricultural  body  in  that  country  is  making 
BO  prolitable  a  use  of  their  capital  and  industry . 

Although  the  past  has  certainly  been  a  good  season  for 
stock,  and  the  supply  of  food  has  been  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  some  previous  years,  the  supplies  of  beasts  received 
in  London  from  Lincolnshire,  &c.— though  they  certainlv 
have  carried  more  fat  than  in  lo55 — have  been  by  no  means 
first-rate.  We  learn,  however,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
prime  animals  will  be  sent  up  next  month  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  show  for  Christmas  consumption  will  bo  the  largest 
and  best  ever  known.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  importations  of  linseed,  in  which  an  extensive  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted;  prices,  however,  have  slightly 
receded,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  reported  off  the  coast. 
Linseed  and  rape  cakes  have  been  request,  and  prices  have 
continued  very  firm. 

The  amount  of  foreign  supplies  of  stock  received  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  month  has  been  as  follows : — 

Beasts 6,1 02  head. 

Sheep 1G,3!!0     „ 

Calves     1,152 

P'g9    a09    „ 


CosiPARisoN  OF  Imports. 

Nov.  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves  Pigs. 

18.W    7,3G7  17,094  1,127  454 

1854    7,120  16,604  1,108  369 

1853    7,390  22,565  1,629  919 

1852    3.102  18,152  1,215  427 

1851    6,279  22,886  1,409  1,127 

1850    5,928  17,662  1,058  1,486 

The  total  supplies  of  home  and  foreign  stock  exhibited 
in  the  Aletropolitan  Market  have  been — 

Beasts 24,711  head. 

Cows  457    „ 

Sheep 97,460    „ 

Calves 1,585    „ 

Pigs 3,535    „ 

Comparison  of  Supplies. 

Nov.          Beasts.         Cows.         Sheep.        Calves.  Pigs. 

1855....    24,154           505        105,750        2,096  3,415 

1854....    23,442           515         121,031         1,848  2,726 

1853....    25,760           562        127.150        2,615  2,790 

1852....    23,583           435        115,770        1,718  3,210 

The  bullock  supplies  derived  from  Lincolnshire,  Leices- 
tershire, and  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to  about 
10,500  shorthorns;  from  other  parts  of  England,  1,800  of 
various  breeds  ;  from  Scotland,  330  Scots  ;  and  from  Ireland, 
2,850  oxen,  against  1,550  in  the  corresponding  month  in 
1855. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  fid.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  mutton,  3s. 
2d.  to  5s.  2d.  ;  veal,  3s.  8d.  to  5s.  4d.  ;  and  pork,  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparative  Prices. 

Nov.,  1855.  Nov.,  1854.  Nov.,  1853. 

s.  d=        s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d. 

Beef,  from  ...3  4   to   5  2  3  4   to   5  2  2  6   to   4  6 

Mutton   3  4—52  34—50  30—52 

Veal 3  6—54  42—56  34—48 

Pork    3  6—50  34—50  34  —  4  10 

Very  large  supplies  of  Scotch  and  country-killed  meat 
have  been  received  up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  ; 
nevertheless,  good  clearances  have  been  effected,  and  prices 
have  for  the  most  part  been  effected,  as  follows : — Beef, 
from  'Is.  6d.  to  4s.  4d.  ;  mutton,  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  8d. ;  veal, 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  pork,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.,  by  the 
carcase. 


NORTH  NORTHUMBEDLANR. 
The  season  has  now  so  far  advanced  that  we  fondly  hoped 
(ere  now)  we  might  have  given  a  more  favourable  review  of 
rural  aspects  over  this  northern  district  than  in  our  last.  Little 
can  be  added,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  in  the  shape  of  improve- 
ment. The  weather  during  the  entire  month  of  October  was 
characteristic  of  a  sameness  of  which  we  have  no  recollection 
under  similar  circumstances  for  forty  yenrs.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  cereal  crops  over  this  county  were  exposed  in 
the  fields,  and  after  the  wane  of  the  floods  (about  the  1st), 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  a  leaf  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  ;  generally  a  dense  sea  fog  at  night,  with  an  hour  or 
two  of  sunshine  about  noon ;  corn  saturated  with  wet, 
and  land  so  soft  and  damp  that  grain  could  not 
be  spread  out  to  dry,  nor  could  a  sheaf  be  left 
open  overnight ;  the  only  resort  was  to  shift  the 
sheaves  every  day,  which  was  both  tedious,  trying,  and  ex- 
pensive. Towards  the  end  of  the  month  fields  were  nearly 
cleared  of  all  (beans  excepted),  generally  in  miserable  ron'lition, 
"  hope  against  hope"  assuming  that  "  windy  days  follow  mint," 
and  the  small  stacks  would  soon  dry,  but  the  wiudy  element 
was  quiet  until  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  when  a  gale  from 
N.E.  sprung  up,  and  has  blovvn  bi'terly  cold  to  the  time  we 
write,  accompanied  with  heavy  showers  of  heura'  duration, 
which  has  again  flooded  many  low  situations  and  laid  all  the  up- 
!;>nds  under  snow.  Fattening  and  store  cattle  being  necessarily 
taken  to  the  fold-yard,  thrashing  becomes  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  grain  in  its  present  state  marketed  at  a  great  sacrifice.  In  our 
provincial  markets  on  Saturday  wheat  was  sold  at  from  24s.  at 
all  prices  up  to  72s.  perqr.,  and  perhaps  more  for  very  fine  dry 
Barley  and  oats  also  vary  extraordinary  iu  quality,  value,  &c. 
The  yield  is  not  complained  of,    Wheat  is  sowing  on  dry  soils. 
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Fallows  have  generally  beeu  finished  for  a  few  days  past,  aud 
partial  instances  of  a  good  br.uid  showing.  Turnips  hnve  also 
been  stored  favourably  and  the  land  sown,  but  this  week  has 
put  a  itop  to  field  operations.  Swedes  and  root  crops  im- 
proved iiamensjly  during  the  last  month,  with  the  exception 
of  potatoes,  part  of  which  have  lifted  extra  fine,  but  fully  half 
the  entire  crop  are  in  a  stats  that  will  not  keep,  aud  many 
rotted  iu  the  field.  The  species  known  hire  as  red  Orkneys 
are  mostly  a  sound  good  crop,  aud  we  hope  enough  will  be 
saved  for  ordinary  use,  the  potato  never  having  been 
ctdtivatei  to  any  extent  over  this  district.  Pastures 
a-.d  aftermaths  kept  fresh,  and  with  a  good  bite,  until 
within  tiie  last  few  days.  Store  sheep  and  cattle 
have  been  healthy  and  in  good  condition  for  wintering.  Tur- 
U'ps  and  straw  a  full  average,  and  for  both  fat  and  store  stock 
demand  good.  Our  markets  well  supplied.  Workmen  fully 
employed.  Draining  does  not  seem  to  slacken,  nor  does  the 
value  of  land  give  way.  Farms,  where  out  of  lease,  are  eagerly 
Bought  after,  and  let  at  enhanced  rites.  With  all  this  before 
us,  the  past  season  has  tanght  us  a  lesson  that  neither  im- 
proved cidtivation  nor  machinery  can  force  a  crop  of  extra  bulk 
to  market— all  must  depend  on  the  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  we  hope  by  the  end  of  the  waning  year  to  see  the 
agricultural  horiz  ju  wearing  a  brighter  hue. — Nov.  11. 


N  0  T  T  I  N  G  H  A  M  SHIRE. 
"We  have  completed  the  sowing  of  wheat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  portions  of  turnip  lands,  which  are  sown  as  the  stock 
clears  the  ground  ;  and  a  more  fiivourable  season  could  not 
be  desired.  Every  available  acre  is  again  put  under  that 
grain,  and  a  larger  breadth  than  the  average  of  years  is 
again  the  result.  Some  have  appeared  above  ground,  and 
have  come  up  even.  These  things  augur  well  for  the  future. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  that  of  luxuriance,  and 
our  grasslands  are  most  abundantly  supplied  with  fog.  The 
turnip  crop  has  very  much  improved  ;  and  should  the  pre- 
sent open  hue  weather  continue,  there  will  be  an  abundance. 
A  more  ample  winter  supply  of  food  it  has  rarely  been  our 
lot  to  see ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  abundant  hay 
crop  gathered,  places  the  larmer  in  very  easy  circumstances 
with  his  stock.  The  potato  crop  is  mostly  secured ;  and 
though  a  considerable  portion  is  diseased,  still  we  have  an 
ample  supply,  aud  shall  not  lack  for  culinary  purposes  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Stock  is  generally  in  good  condition,  .and 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  that  circumstance,  and  fatten 
them  out,  the  present  price  of  meat  being  a  great  induce- 
ment to  do  so.  Our  cattle  markets  have  been  fully  sup- 
plied, and  ditU,  without  much  decline  in  value.  Sheep  still 
continue  to  fetch  a  good  price,  and,  if  our  manufacturing 
prosperity  continue,  is  likely  to  do  so.  Our  corn  markets 
are  fullv  provided  for,  and  wheats  continue  to  decline.  A 
good  deal  of  sprouted  and  out-of-conditioned  appear,  and 
fine  diy  samples  are  scarce.  At  all  our  neighbouring  fairs 
horses  have  been  exceedingly  high;  good  ones  for  draught 
especially  so.  At  our  hirings  for  servants,  wages  have  again 
advanced,  good  men  fetching  £20  perannum,with  board  and 
lodgings;  female  servants  £10  and  £12,  with  some  strength, 
and  not  much  else  to  recommend  them.  A  good  demand 
still  continues  for  farm-labourers,  and  as  a  body  we  consider 
they  were  never  in  better  circumstances.  May  they  con- 
tinue so  I — Nov.  17. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

The  large  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  first  half  of 
(October  (amounting'to  2.40  inches)  greatly  interfered  with 
wheat  sowing,  and  delayed  it  to  rather  a  late  period.  For- 
tunately, in  the  space  of  the  four  following  weeks  a  change 
occurred,  and  we  had  less  than  one  inch  of  rain  in  that 
time.  The  land  being  generally  in  a  forward  state  to  receive 
the  seed  in  case  dry  weather  set  in,  great  exertions  were 
made,  and  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  was  sown,  and  went  in 
well  where  people  had  patience  to  wait  till  the  ground  be- 
came sufficiently  dry  to  receive  it.  The  circumstance  of  so 
much  rain  falling  in  October  caused  this  to  be  the  principal 
wheat-seeding  month,  and  that  important  work  is  now 
nearly  completed.  The  land  could  not  have  worked  better 
than  it  has  done  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the 
seed  is  now  safely  deposited  in  the  gi-ound  with  every  pros- 
pect of  favourable  results.     That  which  was  early  sown 


quickly  appeared  above  groi^nd,  showing  a  regular  plant ; 
and,  at  present,  we  do  not  observe  any  circumstance  likely 
to  prevent  its  future  progress.     After  further  experience  as 
to  the  produce  of  thelate  harvest,  we  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  opinion  as  to  the  quantity,  but  wo  regret  to  say  that  the 
quality  i.s  not  so  good  as  we  anticipated.    Upon  more  exten- 
sively'thrashing,  both  wheat  and  barley  are  found  in  many 
instances  to  come  out  in  bad  condition,  and  few  samples  are 
shown  in  which  sprouted  grains  cannot  be  detected.     From 
the  drenching  rains  which  fell  in  the  middle  of  August, 
when  a  large  breadth  of  corn  was  cut,  but  could  not  be  se- 
cured, considerable  damage  to  the  quality  was  the  conse- 
quence.    Even  the  heavy  crops  that  were  not  cut  were  laid 
so  flat  that  the  portion  nearest  the  ground  sprotited  •,  and 
that  in  the  sheaf  w-as  so  saturated  with  wet  that  it  suifered 
in  like  manner  :  from  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  some  being  put  into  the  stack  in  a  damp  state, 
we  find  the  quality  of  the  grain  much  injured,  anil  without 
a  mixture  of  old  or  superior  sampl  s  there  is  difficulty  in 
making  sound  bread.     This  causes  a  wide  range  and  varia- 
tion in  ])rice,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  a  difference  in  value  of 
nearly  20s.  per  quarter  between  the  finest  and  the  worst 
qualities ;  and  fine  dry  samples  are  greatly  in  request.  The 
weight  of  the  grain,  too,  is  affected  by  these  causes,  and  we 
fiudit  to  be  below  an  average,  especially  iu  barley.     These 
crops  appear  to  have  suffered  more  than  any  other ;  and 
though  they  were  full  of  straw  and  heavy,  still  they  deceive 
their  ownei-s  as  to  yield.     There  are  two  causes  to  be  as- 
signed for  this  result— first,  the  numerous  blighted  ears, 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  unusually  abundant ;  and 
secondly,  the  shedding  of  the  grain  during  the  wet  weather. 
We  have  heard  the  loss  estimated  at  four  bushels  per  acre 
on  account  of  each,  which  reduces  the  produce  one  quarter 
per  acre — we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  this 
is  correct.     This  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  yield  of  this 
grain,  and  reduces  it  to  a  bare  average  of  ordinary  seasons, 
though  at  one  time  it  was  expected  to  prove  an  abundant 
crop.     Though  wheat  is  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  we 
Ijelieve  in  quantity  it  w^ll  produce  rather  above  an  average. 
There  has  lately  been  a  decline  in  the  price  of  all  kijKls_  of 
corn,«,ndthe  markets  generally  are  in  a  languid  and  sinking 
state,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  price  of  the  last 
three  months  will  be  sustained.     We  do  not  expect  that  the 
importations  of  wheat  will  be  excessive,  as  Europe  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  late  war ;  and  there 
does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  any  large  stocks  of  grain 
in  those  countries  from  which  we  usually  receive  our  sup- 
plies.    We  therefore  do  not  anticipate  low  prices  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  hold 
corn  on  speculation  at  present  prices.     Wheat  is  now  sell- 
ling  in  our  markets  from  S6s.  to  68s. ;  barley,  from  42s.  to 
48s. ;  oats,  from  30s.  to  38s. ;  beans,  50s,  to  54s.  per  quar- 
ter.    Out-lying  stock  has  done  well  of  late,  as  grass  and 
lattermaths  have  been  plentiful ;  but  now,  feeding  beasts 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  stalls,  or  bountifully  foddered 
in  the  field;  but  this  system  is  less  practised  now  than  for- 
merly.    The  making  of  good  manure  and  in  larger  quantity 
IS  more  attended  to,  and  by  stall-feeding  this  is  ett'ectcd. 
All  kinds  of  store  stock  fetch  high  prices,  and  both  beef  and 
mutton  sell  well— the  former  from  6d.  to  7d.,  and  thcla;ter 
from  6^-d.  to  something  over  7d.  per  lb.     We  regret  that 
serious  "complaints  are  made  as  to  the  crop  of  swede  turnips. 
In  some  situations  disease  attacked  them  early  and  they 
never  recovered— the  root  is  affected,  and  they  make  no  pro- 
o-ress ;  and  though  from  the  late  growing  weather  the  tops 
have  freshened,  the  bulbs  are  of  little  value.     We  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  this  is  generally  the  case,  as  we  observe 
many  crops  which  are  good  and  will  yield  a  heavy  weight ; 
stilfthere  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  gross  produce  ;  but  we 
believe  this  will  be  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  root 
crops  as  food  for  stock.     Carrots  and  cabbages  are  an  ave- 
ra"e  and  mangel  is  the  heaviest  that  has  occurred  for  some 
years.     We  arc  glad  to  observe  that  the  culture  of  this  va- 
luable root  is  becoming  more  general,  and  a  larger  breadth 
is  being  planted  every  succeeding  year.     It  is  now  high 
tiine  they  were  off  the  ground  and  in  the  camp,  or  they  may 
suffer  from  frost.    As  the  cut  of  grass  for  hay  was  this  sum- 
mer heavy,  and  a  large  portion  secured  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, there  is  an  abiindant  stock  of  this  kind  of  fodder  for 
winter  use ;  and  we  hope  no  great  deficiency  of  roots  will  be 
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experiencpd.  The  accounts  respecting  potatoes  are  rather 
contlicting  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  disease  attacking  some 
localities  in  a  greater  degree  than  others,  and  in  some  cases 
the  loss  will  be  serious :  bixt  the  breadtli  planted  was  ex- 
tensive and  the  crops  generally  good,  so  we  trust  there  will 
be  an  ade(|uate  supply  of  this  indispensable  and  valuable 
edible.  Wool  has  supported  its  price  steadily  since  shear- 
day,  and  good  lots  are  now  worth  fully  40s.  per  tod.  Our 
labourers  are  generally  well  employed ;  there  may  be  a  few 
of  inferior  kind  out  of  work,  and  the  waives  range  from  10s 
to  133.  per  week,  according  to  merit. — Nov.  21. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

For  the  j-car  185G,  we  have  to  record  as  fine  a  seed  time 
as  can  be  remembered ;  rather  too  dry,  if  anything,  for 
wheat-sowing,  but  everything  that  could  be  desired  for 
preparing  the  land,  &c.  Some  of  the  early-sown  wheats 
are  looking  well,  but  it  lies  long  on  the  ground,  from  not 
being  wet  enough.  Since  a  fine  shower  we  had  this  week, 
it  has  come  up  quicker.  Seed-time  for  autumn-sowing  is 
now  nearly  over,  and  mangolds  and  other  roots  that  will 
injure  from  the  frost  should  be  secured.  ]\Iangolds  are  fine, 
swedes  better  than  expected  •,  but  excepting  mangolds,  the 
root  crop,  in  quantity,  is  not  equal  to  last  year.  There  are 
not  so  many  winter  beans  put  in  as  usual ;  the  growth  of 
them  are  lessening.  Vetches  are  looking  well ;  a  good 
manj^  put  in.  Our  pastures  have  done  very  well  this  year 
in  produce,  and  as  yet  very  little  hay  has  been  consumed. 
Our  markets  and  fairs  are  not  abundantly  supplied  with 
fat  stock  ;  that  which  is  turned  out  good  meets  with  ready 
sale.  The  quality  of  mutton  is  rather  better  than  beef.  Fat 
cattle,  having  been  turned  out  as  soon  as  fit,  yields  a  good 
price.  There  is  no  reserve,  and  our  Christmas  markets  do 
not  appear  likely  to  be  over-supplied  with  extra  stock. 
Prices  have  been  maintained,  on  the  whole,  this  autumn 
better  than  was  expected  :  Beef,  9s.  Gd.  to  lis.  per  score ; 
mutton,  6id.  to  7d.  per  lb.  ;  pigs,  10s.  Gd.  to  lOs.  9d.  per 
score.  _  Stock  sheei^,  without  being  a  very  quick  sale,  have 
maintained  their  prices  very  well,  and  the  fairs  have  been 
pretty  well  cleared.  There  has  been  a  fair  sale  of  poor 
cattle,  at  good  prices.  We  have  had  a  longer  dull  time  in 
the  corn  trade  than  for  years,  prices  gradually  getting  down 
this  month,  which  is  very  unusual,  although  the  condition 
has  improved,  from  the  dry  month  we  have  had.  Best 
white,  631bs.,  has  come  down  from  Os.  to  8s.  .3d.  and  8s. 
6d. ;  red,  8s.  Gd.  to  7s.  9d.  and  8s. ;  secondary  red,  after 
the  rains,  G21bs.,  7s.  Gd.  ;  inferior,  CO  to  Gllbs.,  7s.  to  7s. 
3d.;  unsound  white, Gs.  to  7s.  Gd. ;  light  red,  57  to  581bs., 
Gs.  to  Cs.  9d. ;  GOlbs.  flour  from  50s.  to  4Gs.,  with  a  press  of 
sellers  and  shy  buyers,  bakers  having  short  .stocks.  There 
has  been,  it  appears,  a  large  delivery  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  much  more  disposition  to  flail  out  than  last  year.  There 
are  some  complaints  of  deficient  crops,  and  the  reverse ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  not  equal  to  last  year.  Barley  at  one 
time  was  thrashed  freely,  the  price  tempting ;  but  it  has 
lately  been  a  bad  trade,  going  down  from  Gs.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 
and  5s.  9d.,  extra  Gs.  Beans  were  much  inquired  for  a 
month  since  ;  the  prices  have  been  didl  since  :  new,  5s.  3d. 
to  .5s.  Gd.,  old,  Gs.  toGs.  3d. ;  boiling  peas,  8s.  to  8s.  3d. 
There  has  been  a  slackness  in  the  cheese  trade,  with  falling 
prices.  Very  little  doing  in  wool.  Potatoes,  which  have 
gone  off  much  since  digging,  'are  rating  from  8s.  Gd.  to  9s., 
extra  10s.,  per  2401b9. 

MID  KENT. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  district  produces  so 
little  of  the  most  iaiportant  articles  of  daily  use — "corn  and 
cattle."  Useful  as  fruit  and  hops  are,  as  administering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  community  at  large,  there  are  seasons  in  which 
these  productions  are  anythiug  but  remunerative  to  the 
grower :  and  the  past  has  been  one  of  these  seasons.  For 
fruit  we  had  none,  or  nrxt  to  none,  of  the  large  orchard  kinds; 
and,  though  hops  have  been  plentiful  enough,  the  low  prices 
realized  has  made  them  almost  as  great  a  fadure  as  the  fruit; 
for  the  large  growth  of  1855  lias  not  been  more  than  half  con- 
sumed—many  growers  still  holding  their  whole  stock  of  that 
year,  with  but  a  poor  prospect  of  selling  at  all,  while  the  de- 
mand for  those  of  185C  hag  been  limited,  so  that  many 
growers  not  compelled  to  sell  out,  have  them  stdl  ou  hand 


and  are  likely  to  keep  them  for  some  time  yet.  This  compli- 
cation of  evils'  necessarily  presses  on  all  parties.  A  large 
grower  near  here  holds  about  l.'iO  tons  of  hops  of  1855,  and 
I  believe  about  100  tons  of  the  present  year.  Many  others  on 
a  less  extensive  scale  are  similarly  situate,  that  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  is  certainly  checked  for  the  present,  and  the  present 
winter  will  most  likely  witness  but  little  addition  to  the 
breadth  of  fruit  of  hop  plantations,  while  in  both  there  will  be 
a  considerable  reduction.  This  state  of  things  is  fortunately 
confiiieii  to  the  hop  and  fruit  growers  :  those  who  have  made 
corn  and  cattle  their  more  especial  object  have  no  reasons  to 
complain ;  but  this  class  is  more  towards  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  where  the  crops  of  grain  are  generally  good,  and 
this  season  it  was  got  together  in  pretty  fair  condition  ;  but 
the  yield  has  not  been  so  bountiful  as  in  1855,  neither  has  the 
quality,  but  being  mostly  well  harvested,  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  that  way.  Grass  certainly  has  been  more  plen- 
tiful this  season  than  in  any  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
the  autumn  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  for  turnips  and 
other  green  crops  ;  but  swedes  are  not  generally  gcod.  Man- 
gold wurtzel  is  better,  while  turnips  sown  early  are  generally 
good  and  large;  but  late  or  stubble  turnips  are  backward. 
Notwithstanding  the  fine  growing  season  they  have  passed 
through,  the  lateness  of  sowing  could  not  be  made  up  by  the 
subsequent  growing  weather;  but  as  a  whole  the  turnip  crop 
may  be  regarded  a  tolerably  good  one.  Potatoes  have  turned 
out  badly  —the  crop  being  poor  in  the  first  place,  and  of  these, 
full  one-fourth  were  diseased.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  a  larger 
breadth  was  planted  this  year  than  last,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative slightuess  of  the  disease  in  1855;  but  the  present 
year  has  damped  our  liopes  again  of  getting  rid  of  this  strange 
misfortune ;  but  since  the  crop  was  housed  the  disease  does 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  any,  and  the  quality  is  generally 
good.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  an  aggravated  kind  of 
foot-rot  has  broken  out  in  many  of  the  largest  flocks  of  sheep 
I  have  in  a  flock  of  about  400  nearly  one-fourth  more  or  less 
lame,  and  I  and  several  others  are  in  a  like  predicament.  This 
is  different  from  the  disease  which  carried  off  so  many  lambs 
last  winter,  which  was  more  a  complaint  iu  the  liver — reducing 
the  animal  to  a  weak  poor  state,  while  many  sheep  keep  and 
even  improve  in  flesh  while  affected  with  loot-rot  when  the 
latter  is  not  so  very  severely  attacked  :  but  it  is  annoying  to 
observe  so  many  sheep  lame,  and  no  remedy  hitherto  tried  has 
been  able  to  overcome  it  entirely,  and  but  few  has  done  any 
good.  Notwithstandiug  the  depressed  state  of  the  market  for 
hops,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  but  few  labouiers  are  un- 
employed. The  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  added  to  the 
demand  there  has  been  for  labourers  in  other  counties,  has 
led  to  many  of  them  transporting  themselves  to  this  district ; 
but  it  is  feared  if  hard  weather  sets  iu  there  will  be  much 
distress  amongst  the  working-classes :  but  we  must  hope  for 
the  best.—Nov.  13. 


WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The  last  month  has  been  without  exception,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  season  of  the  year,  the  most  favourable  for  agri- 
cultural operations,  of  which  more  than  thirty  years'  observa- 
tion affords  not  a  more  glorious  antecedent.  Indeed,  since 
harvest  there  has  been  very  little  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  elements ;  and  it  would  be  gratifying  in  the  extreme  if 
that  important  period  could  be  referred  to  with  reminiscences 
equally  pleasing.  The  inferior  condition  of  many  samples  of 
grain  offered  at  market  affords  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
effects  of  a  superabundance  of  rain  at  that  critical  period,  and 
the  mischief  which  it  produced  has  been  more  extensive  than 
was  anticipated.  It  has  not  only  deteriorated  the  samples, 
but  reduced  the  bulk.  Referring  to  this  period  last  year, 
grave  apprehensions  were  extensively  circulated  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  harvest  of  1855  would  not  hold  out  till  the  suc- 
ceeding one — apprehensions  with  which  I  never  could  partici- 
pate. Alarmists  contended  that  the  probable  imports  would 
be  insufticienttomakenp  the  usual  deficiency,  and  the  prospect 
of  famine  was  all  but  foretold.  Providence  kindly  ordered  it  to 
be  othersvise;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  will  be  required  from  foreign 
sources  than  was  the  case  last  year.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
The  sad  condition  of  the  potatoes  is  too  unequivocally  corro- 
borated to  leave  a  doubt.  I  have  withheld  unqualified  re- 
marks on  this  important,  though  melancholy  fact,  till  I  could 
feel  myself  justified  by  speaking  in  positive  terms.    At  the 
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early  part  of  the  season  for  taking  tbem  out  of  the  ground, 
symptoms  were  equivocal ;  the  tubers  gave  evidence  of  disease, 
and  there  appeared  a  doubt  whether  the  keepiii;;'  properties  of 
the  early  scrts  were  not  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  their 
havius:  come  to  maturity  during  the  dry  weather,  winch  being 
succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  rain,  caused  them  to  send  forth 
premature  shoots.  This  was  referred  to  in  the  report  on  the 
15th  of  September,  and,  unhappily,  the  preconception  is  too 
seriously  corroborated.  As  an  instance  which  has  come  under 
my  own  observation,  last  week  a  bury  was  opened  containiitg 
fourteen  sacks,  only  five  of  which  were  in  a  marketable  condi- 
tion ;  and  had  they  remained  a  short  time  longer,  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  all  have  become  worthless.  Other  instances 
nearly  as  disastrous  are  spoken  of.  This  disease  is,  in  truth,  most 
inexplicable-  physiologists  have  on  some  occasions  endeavoured 
to  assign  the  cause  to  electricity  ;  but  that  theory  is  entirely 
confuted  by  the  experience  of  the  past  season.  In  this  district 
during  the  whole  summer  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  thun- 
derstorm— none  to  be  compared  with  what  is  usually  expe- 
rienced. A  preventive  of  the  disease  appears  a  forlorn  hope, 
but  a  palliative  will  not  be  out  of  season.  I  have  invariably 
noticed  that  potatoes  planted  in  land  to  which  manure  is 
applied  at  the  time,  have  suffered  from  the  disease  most  exten- 
sively. The  plan  is,  I  know,  recommended  by  some ;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  discouraged.  In  fact,  applying  manure 
from  the  farm-yard  to  any  crop  immediately  at  the  time  of 
consigning  the  seed  to  the  earth  is  a  bad  praclice.  To  produce 
the  best  effects  it  should  be  worked  into  the  land  some  weeks 
previously,  especially  for  turnips,  by  which  mean  s  the  ravages 
of  the  fly  will  to  a  very  great  extent  be  obviated.  For  potatoes 
also  the  manure  should  be  dug  or  ploughed  in  at  this  season 
of  the  year — the  laud  was  never  in  a  better  state  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks.  A  compost  of  lima 
and  soil  should  be  prepared  as  a  slight  covering  for  the  sets. 
Without  gomg  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  plan  will  entirely 
avert  the  disease,  the  advantages  attendant  upon  this 
practice  induces  me  urgently  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
Since  the  commencement  of  October  we  have  had  but  little 
rain  in  this  quarter ;  and,  compared  with  other  parts,  but  little 


fog.  Dull  mornings  and  evenings  have  usually  been  favoured 
with  intervals  of  sunshine ;  and  on  many  days  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  supposed  that  the  month  of  September  had 
passed  away.  Theie  have  been  sharp  frosts  on  several  nightg, 
with  occasionally  brisk  winds  from  the  north.  Wheat  sowing 
has  been  most  successfully  proceeded  with,  but  is  not  yet 
completed,  tempting  and  favourable  as  the  weather  has  been 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  usually  procrastinated  in  this  district 
from  a  prevailing  impression  that  early  sowing  is  not  desirable. 
The  crops  of  mangel  wurzL-l,  which  are  invariably  good,  are 
most  of  them  gathered  in.  The  swedes  and  turnips  in  some 
parts  do  not  look  quite  so  promising  as  they  did  last  month  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  supply.  The  too  abundant  appli- 
cation of  artificial  manures,  to  the  exclusion  of  farmyard  dung, 
is  the  assignable  cause  for  some  of  the  crops  appearing  less  fa- 
vourable than  they  did.  Agriculturists  are  becoming  convinced 
of  this.andaredirectingmorethanordinaryattention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  best  friend,  theold-fashionedfarmyard  dung-heap. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  abundance  of  winter  keep.  The 
grass-lands  still  continue  to  supply  stock  with  more  food  than 
usual  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  land  is  in  such  a 
dry  and  favourable  state,  the  damage  generally  caused  by 
poaching  is  not  observable.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the 
produce  of  the  grass-lands  in  other  districts  is  so  highly 
spoken  of,  and  that  the  cold  soils  of  Carmarthenshire  have 
been  equally  favoured.  We  must,  however,  anticipate  a 
change  of  the  atmosphere  ere  long  ;  and  we  may  have  a  severe 
winter  yet.  Advices  from  Russia  report  that  the  frost  has 
set  in  with  great  intensity  ;  and  England  may  soon  be  visited 
by  similarly  seasonable  actions.  One  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  this  county— fruit — is  a  decided  failure.  Many 
growers  who  usually  calculate  upon  making  100  hogsheads  of 
cider,  will  not  make  two,  and  some  will  not  make  any  at  all. 
This,  with  the  high  price  of  barley,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  keep  up  in  price,  especially  pigs,  which  are 
extravagantly  dear.  Taking  into  account  the  value  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain  calculated  for  feeding  purposes,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  couceive  how  a  margin  of  profit  can  be  anticipated.— 
Nov.  21. 


AGRICULTUUAL      INTELLIGENCE,     EAIRS,    &c. 


ANDOVER  SHEEP  FAIR.— Full  15,000  short  were 
penned,  compared  with  last  year.  The  attendance  of  dealers 
was  nuinerous,  and,  from  the  short  supply,  sales  were  easily 
effected,  the  greater  portion  being  cleared  before  eleven 
o'clock ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fair  but  few  remained  unsold, 
which  were  of  an  inferior  description.  The  following  are  the 
prices  realized,  viz.,  ewes  363.  to  44s.,  lambs  28s.  to  36s., 
wethers  32s.  to  SOs.  There  were  some  very  superior  lambs  of 
Messrs.  Strange  and  Walter  Pothecary,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  the  former  [realizing  44s.,  and  the  latter  over  40s. ; 
and,  from  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  sheep  were  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  pig  market  was  well  supplied, 
and  although  prices  ruled  high,  a  good  trade  was  done,  whilst 
that  of  horned  cattle  was  unworthy  of  notice,  the  supply  being 
very  limited.  Good  cart-hor-ses  were  in  request,  and  obtained 
very  high  prices,  and  a  good  business  done. 

BRECON  FAIR  was  very  numerously  attended.  Horses 
sold  exceedingly  well.  There  was  not  so  large  a  supply  of 
stock  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  brisk  demand  for  what  was  exhi- 
bited. Cheese  and  butter  were  higher  than  for  some  time  past. 
Good  skim  cheese  fetched  6d.  per  lb.,  and  butter  reached  as 
much  as  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

CARMARTHEN  NOVEMBER  FAIR  was  held  on  the 
14th  and  15th  instant.  The  show  of  small  store  cattle  on 
offer  was  a  fair  average  one,  and  although  a  large  nutuber  of 
buyers  were  in  attendance,  business  was  very  languid  at  lower 
prices.  The  few  three  and  four-year  old  oxen  shown  were 
sold  at  very  fair  rates;  fat  cows  and  coivs  with  calves  continue 
to  be  sold  without  any  alteration  in  value.  There  was  a  fair 
number  of  horses  and  colts  for  sale,  and  many  were  disposed 
of  at  barely  late  rates.  The  annual  hiring  fair  for  the  sur- 
rounding district  was  held  in  this  town  :  the  wages  demanded 
and  olitaiue.l  were  much  higher  than  on  any  former  occasion, 


particularly  by  farm  servants.  A  very  large  number  of  pigs 
were  shown,  but  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  prices  de- 
manded it  was  a  slack  fair,  although  many  of  the  best 
quality  sold  at  6^d.  per  lb.  dead  weight. 

DONCASTER  FAIR.— The  show  of  stock,  as  a  whole,  was 
larger  than  ever  known,  especially  of  young  grazing  steers. 
For  really  good  lots,  either  of  steers  or  heifers,  there  were 
plenty  of  customers,  and  although  the  large  show  had  the  effect 
of  checking  any  enhanced  value,  prices  were  firmly  supported, 
and  most  found  purchasers  before  noon.  Aged  drapes  and 
poor  young  lean  stock  were  in  little  demand,  and  although 
offered  at  reduced  terms,  many  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of 
the  fair.  We  had  a  moderate  show  of  fat,  with  a  good  de- 
mand at  full  7s.  6d.  per  stone  for  prime  beasts.  Good  in- 
calvers  and  cows  and  calves  were  scarce,  and  with  plenty  of 
buyers,  prices  were  high.  A  tolerable  show  of  sheep  with  a 
ready  sale  at  full  current  rates.  The  horse  fair  never  pre- 
sented a  more  iudifferent  lot.  Anything  good  were  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  obtained  fair  prices.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
fair,  taken  altogether,  was  in  favour  of  lower  prices  for  lean 
stock.  Cows  in  calf  realised  HI.  to  201 ;  strong  steers  from 
121.  to  161. ;  heifers,  8?.  The  abundance  of  these  animals 
checked  sales,  and  the  trade  was  slow.  Milk  cows  were  scarce 
and  dear.  There  was  a  large  show  of  sheep.  Wethers  fetched 
from  353.  to  40s.  per  head  ;  lambs,  283.  to  35s. ;  and  ewes, 
223.  The  show  of  horses  was  an  indifferent  one  in  point  of 
quality.  Anything  good  was  picked  up  early ;  nags  sold  at 
40  to  50  guineas  each  ;  cart-horses,  30/.  to  45Z. 

UUNSE  FAIR. — The  supply  of  cattle  was  fully  an  average, 
the  demand  was  not  great,  but  a  good  many  sales  were  made. 
Stirks  sold  from  5/.  to  8L  ;  two-year-olds  from  9Z.  to  111.  lis. ; 
three-year-olds  from  12Z.  to  111. ;  fat  at  from  78.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  stone.    There  was  no  principal  fat  in  the  market.    Milch 
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cows  sold  from  "1. 10s.  to  20?.  In  the  sheep  market  there 
were  1,400  bred  sheep,  forward  in  condition,  which  eoM  from 
83s.  to  4.53. ;  hilf-bred,  from  24s.  6d.  to  33s. ;  Cheviot  hoggs, 
from  193.  to  233. ;  a  lot  of  Ch"viot  wedders  sold  for  o3s. ;  a 
lot  of  draft  ewes,  from  Mount  Robert,  sold  at  443. ;  gieyfaced 
hoggs,  from  lOs.  6J.to  17s.;  mutton,  6;^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  lu 
the  horse  market  there  were  more  than  an  average ;  prices 
from  50s.  up  to  30?.  and  40L  ;  but  not  much  business  done. 

HAYWARD'S  HEATH  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  but  the  show  of  stock  was  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
But  very  few  pigs  were  shown,  all  you!ig  ones,  and  were  sold 
at  dear  rates.  Only  a  few  head  of  inferior  stock  were  offered, 
ai)d  scarcely  any  business  was  transacted. 

HEMPTON  GREEN  FAIR,  NORFOLK,  Nor.  20.— At 
this  important  fair,  which  lasted  two  days,  there  was  a  great 
filling  off  both  as  to  numbers  and  the  general  condition  of  all 
breeds  of  cattle ;  in  fact,  a  poorer  show  has  not  been  known 
for  years.  The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  keep  very  plen- 
tiful, and  buyers  tolerably  numerous,  which  caused  it  to  be 
termed  a  good  selling  fair,  althouf(h  little  profit  to  breeders 
and  dealers.  Prices  ts  follows  :  Scots,  for  nine  and  twelve 
months'  keeping,  Ss.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  shorthorns  3s.  to  3s.  6d., 
fresh  in  condition,  4s.;  Irish,  3s.  to  Ss.  6d.  Devons,  the  fewest 
known  for  years,  Ss.  6d.  to  4s.  per  141bs.  when  fat ;  at  the 
prices  nearly  a  clearance  was  effected  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day.  It  being  considered  a  store  cattle  fair,  no  sheep  were 
penned  worth  notice.  Very  good  horses  ;  high  prices  obtained 
for  first-ra^e  animals. 

ILSLEY  SHEEP  FAIR.— The  supply  of  sheep  was  below 
nu  average,  but  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  dealers.  The 
trade  wns  lively,  and  business  was  done  at  an  advance  of  23.  to 
OS.  per  head  from  the  last  fair.  Mr.  Witts,  of  Leckhcmpsteod, 
hsd  a  pen  of  superior  lambs  which  commanded  attention,  aud 
they  were  purchased  by  E.  Tull,  Esq.,  of  Peasemore,  at  upwards 
of  403.  each. 

LAUNCESTON  ST.  LEONARD'S  FAIR  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  17th  instant,  and  presented,  as  usual,  one  of  tiie 
best  lots  of  Devon  cat'.le  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  West  of  Enghind.  The  graziers  allow  the  Launceston 
cattle  to  answer  their  purpose  better  than  those  very  pure 
North  Devons  bred  in  the  North  of  Devon,  being  larger, 
stronger,  and  ^with  equal  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  sale  was 
excteJipgly  briek,  at  remunerating  prices  to  the  breeder.  Fat 
beef,  2>l.  33.  The  prize  cattl ;  intended  for  Christmas  markets, 
which  were  very  good  indeed,  sold  for  Al.  per  cwt. ;  best  fat 
sheep  sold  at  G^d.  per  lb. 

NEWCASTLE-EMLYN  FAIR  was  held  last  Saturday. 
Cattle  and  horses  were  of  a  slow  sale.  From  40  to  50  cows 
and  heifers  were  brought  here  direct  from  Ayrshire  of  that 
breed,  aud  sold  in  the  afternoon  by  public  auction,  which 
f.^tched  hiu'h  prices — the  first  lot  being  a  two-year-old  heifer- 
in-calf,  and  was  knocked  down  for  £23  103. 

PICKERING  FAIR. — There  was  an  unusually  large  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  a  good  attendance  of  buyers  and 
dealers.  Considerable  business  was  done,  prices  ruling  so:ue- 
what  heavier  than  at  last  fair,  except  for  milch  cows,  which 
vere  in  great  request,  at  much  higher  prices.  Fat  beasts  sold 
at  from  63.  6d.  to  7s.  3d.  per  stone.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  sheep  were  shown,  and  sold  pretty  freely,  at  6d.  to  G^d. 
per  lb. 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  dealers,  and  a  good  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
stock  ;  a  brisk  trade  was  transacted  at  high  prices,  especially 
in  store  kind;  mutton  realized  from  6d.  to  7d.,  aud  beef  6d. 
toG^d.  per  lb. 

TRURO  FAIR. — There  was  the  smallest  number  of  sheep 
of  all  descriptions  that  we  have  seen  for  many  years ;  and  the 
demand  was  very  great,  fat  sheep  selling  at  Gd.  and  GJd.  per 
lb.;  breeding  ewes  at  about  recent  prices.  Of  bullocks  there 
was  a  very  small  supply  from  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  there  was  a  great  number  brought  from  tlie  eastward  by 
the  dealers.  Theie  was  a  very  great  d-iiuand,  and  the  sale 
was  one  of  the  best  that  had  been  known  at  this  fair  for  many 
years,  and  prices  had  an  upward  tendency. 

V.'IRKSWORTII  FAIR.— There  was  a  rather  better  show 
of  cattle  than  usual,  and  anything  in  milk  or  at  good  note 
commanded  high  prices,  while  other  kinds  of  this  description 
of  stock  were  looking  up.  In  sheep  there  was  no  alteration 
iu  value,  except  that  a  few  black-faced  ones  moved  off  rather 
high.    Pigs,  but  few;  suckers  from  Os.  to  14s.,  those  about 


twelve  weeks  old  as  high  as  20s.,  with  but  little  business  done. 
On  the  whole  the  fair  may  be  called  a  brisk  one. 

Y'EOVIL  FAIR. — The  sheep  were  placed  in  the  fair-field, 
and  about  5,000  were  penned.  The  business  was  active,  a. id 
prices  advancing.  Wethers  may  be  quoted  at  30s.  to  42s. 
each ;  ewes,  27s.  to  38s.  The  cattle  fair  was  held  in  Back 
Kingston,  aud  was  well  supplied.  Sales  were  briskly  effected, 
the  price  of  beef  of  good  quality  being  10s.  to  lis.  a  score. 
The  number  of  horses  was  small,  and  the  quality  but  poor, 
though  there  were  a  few  tolerably  good  animals.  The  busi- 
ness in  this  part  was  but  slow. 

IRISH  FAIRS. — Ballinakill:  Purchasers  were  nume- 
rous, aud  almost  every  beast  on  the  ground  changed  owners, 
bringing  what  may  fairly  be  termed  "  w-ar  prices."  The  best 
fat  cows  averaged  from  £14  10s.  to  £16,  inferior  £9  to  £10 
lOs. ;  two-year-old  heifers  £10  10s.  to  £12,  and  bullocks  of 
the  same  age  fetched  £13  lOs.  to  £15.  Iu  one  instance  £24 
each  was  obtained  for  four  store  bullocks ;  yearlius;s  £6  lOs, 
to  £8,  weanlings  £3  to  £3  15^.;  new  milch  cows  £14  10s.  to 
£16,  springers  £12  to  £13  lOs. ;  best  fat  shesp  38s.  to  423., 
inferior  283.  to  34s. ;  lambs  22s.  to  283. ;  prime  fat  pigs  58s.  per 
cwt.,  shipping  do.  55s.;  stores,  563.  to  65s.  each ;  bonhams, 
403.  to  483.  per  couple.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  horses, 
aud  good  prices  were  obtained,  even  for  those  of  a  middliug 
description.  Carlotv  : — Store  cattle  were  iu  demand,  aud 
brought  high  prices.  Fat  bullocks  were  sold  at  from  £15  to 
£18,  Twenty  heifers,  two-and-a-half  years  eld,  were  sold  at 
£15  per  head— considered  the  best  lot  in  the  fair;  also  five 
cows  at  £16  each.  Two  fat  cows  sold  at  £20  each.  A  lot  of 
light  two-year-old  bullocks,  fourteen  in  number,  sold  at  £8 
15s.  per  head ;  also  a  lot  of  ten  two-and-a-half-y ear-old  heifers 
at  £10  15s.  A  fine  lot  of  twenty  three-year-old  bullocks,  iu 
prime  condition,  were  readily  purchased  at  £16  per  head  ;  a 
second  lot  at  £14  15s.  per  head ;  some  fiilch  cows  at  £16 
each,  and  ten  three-year-old  heifers  at  £13  15s.  per  head.  Mr. 
Dowse  also  sold  some  fine  wedders  at  493.  each— considered  a 
prime  lot.  Mr.  H.  H.  Cooper,  of  Shrule  Castle,  obtained 
4l3.  for  a  lot  of  thirty-one  hoggets;  and  Mr.  Lacy, 
of  Carlow,  purchased  a  fine  lot  of  wedders  from 
Mr.  T.  F.  Gale,  at  429.  Gd.  each.  The  general  average  price  of 
fat  sheep  was  from  353.  to  453. ;  lambs,  from  203.  to  26?. ; 
store  sheep,  from  SOs.  to  35s. ;  bullocks,  two-year-olJ,  from 
10?.  to  14?.;  yearlings,  fr.im  4?.  lOa.  to  6?.  lOs. ;  two-year-old 
heifers  from  8Z.  to  10?.  Fat  pigs  brought  fabulous  prices.  Boa- 
hams  from  26s.  to  33s.,  and  in  some  instiuces  35s.  each. 


CHIPPENHAM  MONTHLY  MARKET.  —  Broad 
doubles,  54s.  to  62s.  ;  prime  Cheddar,  60s.  to  71s. ;  thin,  4S3. 
to  5Gs. ;  loaves,  6O3.  to  703. ;  skim,  30s.  to  34s.  per  cwt,  Our 
market  was  well  attended  by  both  buyers  and  sellers.  About 
300  tons  of  cheese  were  pitched,  near'y  the  whole  of  which 
changed  hands  at  a  reduction  of  from  23.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  on 
last  market's  piices. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— There  were  8  carts,  aud 
through  the  weigh-house  15  tons  cheese;  first  class,  new,  623., 
second  class,  549.,  skim  milk,  33s. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET  was  well  supplied, 
about  150  tons  of  Cheese  being  pitched.  The  parcels  were  in 
good  condition,  and  found  buyers  at  about  the  prices  of  last 
market ;  but  a  few  lots  of  inferior  quality  were  taken  away 
unsold. 

SALISBURY.— The  pitch  consisted  of  upwards  of  300 
tons  of  excellent  cheese.  The  attendance  of  buyers  was  good  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  a  great  de.il  remained  unsold,  al- 
though a  decline  of  from  23.  to  33.  per  cwt.  took  place  on  all 
sorts.  The  following  are  the  quotations  :  Cheddars,  74s.  to 
783.;  cowards,  583.  to  643. ;  Somerset  half  cowards,  503.  to 
56s. ;  skims,  25s.  to  303.  per  cwt. 


POTATO  CHEESE.— Take  the  best  potatoes  and  boil 
them ;  when  cold,  beat  then  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp,  adding 
a  pint  of  sour  milk  to  five  pounds  of  potatoes.  Keep  the 
mass  covered  for  three  or  four  days  and  beat  it  again.  Make 
it  into  small  cheeses,  which  are  to  be  placed  into  baskets  to 
let  the  superfluous  moisture  escape.  Dry  tliem  in  the  shad?, 
and  then  pile  them  on  each  other  for  fifteen  days;  after  which 
they  may  be  put  in  any  manner  in  a  dry  place.  They  have  a 
very  pleasant  flavour,  and  will  keep  good  for  years,  improving 
with  agc.—Lilerarij  Gazelle. 
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REVIEW  OE  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


Wheat  sowing  during  the  past  month  has  pro- 
ceeded very  satisfactorilj',  from  the  dry  state  and 
good  tihh  of  the  land.     The  southern  counties  may 
be  considered,  as  having  completed  this  important 
work;  while  the  northern  ])ortions  ot  the  kingdom, 
with  more  to  do,  are  still  favoured  as  resjiects  the 
time,  the  recent  sharp  frosts  and  subsequent  changes 
being  all  beneficial.    The  complaints   of  inferior 
condition  in  the  several  markets  have  found  some 
abatement,  but  they  have  still   been  sufficient  to 
produce  great  heaviness  in  sales,  with  declining- 
prices;    the    ample   supplies    of    foreign,   chiefly 
Russian,    and    lately   American,   making    millers 
somewhat   independent    of  home    markets.     The 
weekly  sales  being  almost  invariably  less  than  last 
year,  show  that  it  has  not  been  the  quantity  offer- 
ing that  has  lowered  rates,  but  the  condition  alone. 
The  best  samples  only  recently  have  sustained  a 
serious  decline,  produced  partly  by  the  widening 
difference  of  prices  between  them  and  the  lower 
kinds,  and  partly  by  the  more  abundant  choice  of 
good  quality  foreign  :   the  fall  may  be  considered 
generally  as  amounting  to  between  4s.  and  5s.  per 
qr.  in  the  month,  foreign  having  scarcely  given  way 
raoi'e   than   2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. ;  the   lower   kinds 
having  been  in  extensive  demand  for  Spain  and 
Portugal.     The  French  markets  have  exhibited  but 
little  change  in  rates ;  the  tendency,  however,  has 
been  downwards,  esijecially  at  Paris,  to  the  extent 
of  2s.    to    3s.  for   select   parcels.     The    sudden 
appearance  of  10  degrees  of  frost  in  the  Baltic  on 
the  10th  ult.  threatening  an  early  closing  of  this 
sea,  lowered  prices  in  the  Prussian  shipping  ports, 
holders  being  anxious  to  quit  rather  than  hold  over 
till  spring.     At  Rostock  55s.  was  the  price  of  red 
60lb.  wheat  for  first  open  water.     At  Hambro'  the 
same  effects  have  been  produced,  while  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  markets  have  been  gradually  reducing 
prices.     Italy,  notwithstanding  a  spurt  given  to  the 
wheat  trade  by  the  shipments  to  the  Peninsula  and 
Marseilles,  has  also  gone  back,  and  some  holders 
there   unused  to  such  rates  have  been  expecting 
to  return   to  a  normal  state.     Consumption  had 
greatly  lessened  in  Tuscany  from  the  pressure  of 
high  prices ;  Ghirka  wheat  at  Leghorn  having  de- 
clined 8s.  per  qr.,  though  still  quoted  58s.  6d.  per 
qr.     The  eastern  markets  have  lost  the  late  excite-' 
ment.     Odessa  now  quotes  60s.  per  qr.  for  the  best 
samples.     With   a   stock   of  about   200,000    qrs., 
chiefly  soft  Polish,  at  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  stores 


were  accumulating,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  load  the  vessels  waiting ;  the  i)ricc  of  the  best 
Galatz  was  about  54s.,  with  a  freight  of  8s.  per  qr. 
Very  large  shipments  had  been  made  at  Alexandria, 
but  that  quality  was  below  an  English  consump- 
tion.    The  country  of  most  interest  was  the  United 
States,    whence    unprecedented    shipments    were 
making,  both  the  new  wheat  and  flour  being  of  fine 
dry  quality,  and  calculated  to  make  up  for  our  own 
deficiencies  as   respects  condition.     The  best  red 
southern   wheat   at   New  York   was   worth    53s. 
6d.   per    quarter,  and    the    best    white  5Gs.   9d,, 
and  the  finest  Flour  33s.  per  brl.,  or  about  47s.  per 
English  sack  ;  so  that  should  our  own  prices  hold 
good,  there  will  still  be  encouragement  to  ship. 
The  first  Monday's  market  in  London  opened  on 
good   supplies :  though  among  those   of  English 
growth  very  few  samples  of  fine  were  exhibited, 
these   sold  slowly  at  former  prices;  but  inferior, 
though  offereJ  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr., 
v/ere  passed  over  to  the  next  day.     Foreign,  how- 
ever, was  not  cheaper,   and  some   inferior  kinds 
brought  Is.  per  qr.  more  money  for  Spain.     l"o 
this  report  the  country  generally  replied  in   the 
same  way,  some  markets  dropping  the  distinction 
of  quality  in  quoting  the  reduction,  which  was  ex- 
ceeded at  Spalding,  where  the  fall  was  quoted  2s. 
to  3s.  per  qr.     Liverpool  in  the  course  of  the  week 
fell  3d.  to  4d.  per  70lbs.  on  American   samples. 
Scotland  was  equally  affected  in  prices,  and  Ireland 
slightly  so.     The  second  Monday's  arrivals  were 
also  good,  but  the  morning's  show  from  the  near 
counties  was  scanty,  and  the  condition  unusually 
bad.      The  market  occurring  on  a  civic  holi'Jay 
was  very  dull,  and  the  few  fine  samples  offered,  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  previous  prices,  inferior  ex- 
periencing a  further  decline  of  fully  Is,  per  qr. 
The  country    markets  held  in  the  course  of  the 
week  generally  reported  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr.,  Liverpool  lowering  rates  id.  to  4d.  per 
70lbs. ;  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  in  sym.- 
pathy  with  English  advices.     The  third  Monday 
was  again  well  supplied,    the  great  bulk  of   the 
foreign  being  from  Russia.      With  a  fair  supply 
for  the  morning  from  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  con- 
dition improved  by  frost  and  dry  v/eather ;  abe'ter 
trade  was  found  ;  but  ill-conditioned  samples  were 
still  left  on  hand.     Foreign  prices  were  well  sus- 
tained, without  much  passing.     The  country  mar- 
kets this  week  showed  more  dulness  than  London, 
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the  rates  generally  being  lowered  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
Liverpool  experienced  a  brisk  trade,  but  at  a  re- 
duction, on  Tuesday,  of  2d.  to  4d.  per  70lbs.  on 
wheat ;  the  decline  not  being  increased  on  Friday. 
The  fourth  Monday  gave  a  market  unusually  full  of 
grain,  the  foreign  wheat  supplies  being  greatly  aug- 
mented from  America  and  Egypt,  though  the  morn- 
ing's samples  from  Kent  and  Essex  were  scarcely  the 
average  of  quantity.  This  day  showed  the  eflFect  of 
the  continual  reductions  reported  on  inferior  quali- 
ties, as  there  were  many  samples  showing  in  im- 
proved condition ;  but  the  offers  of  millers  were  so 
much  below  factors'  expectations  for  such,  that 
early  in  the  day  they  were  refused,  and  only  as 
the  market  was  well  advanced  was  there  a  disposi- 
tion to  quit  at  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  less  for  the  finest 
lots ;  but  holders  were  too  late  in  their  decision, 
for  at  a  late  hour  scarcely  any  samples  had  been 
cleared  from  the  EngHsh  stands;  while  to  sell 
foreign  in  retail  it  was  equally  necessary  to  accept 
a  decline  of  2s.  per  qr. 

The  general  averages  only  indicate  a  fall  of  2s,  per 
qr.  for  four  weeks,  commencing  at  06s.  4d.  and 
closing  at  64s.  4d. ;  but  as  they  repi'esent  what  has 
passed  a  fortnight  back,  there  is  no  real  discre- 
pancy in  the  varying  appearances.  The  London 
averages  even  show  an  advance  for  the  month  of 
Od.perqr.,  commencing  at  7ls.  and  closing  at  70s. 
3d. ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  about 
half  the  reported  weekly  arrivals  appear  in  these 
averages,  a  circumstance  that  seems  to  require  in- 
vestigation. The  foreign  arrivals  into  the  principal 
ports  of  Great  Britain  for  the  four  weeks  ending  the 
12th  of  November  were  419,739  qrs.  in  wheat  and 
flour.  The  shipments  of  wheat  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  season  have  been  389,125  qrs.,  of  which  Lon- 
don has  received  191,886  qrs.  The  total  foreign 
supply  for  four  weeks  to  the  24th  of  November  for 
London  was  101,779  qrs.,  the  English  amounting  to 
39,792  qrs. ;  which  shows  a  weekly  supply  less  by 
al)Out  3,000  qrs.  than  October  for  home  growth, 
while  the  foreign  is  about  the  same  as  then.  The 
exports,  chiefly  to  Spain,  in  four  weeks  were 
large — viz.,  23,183  qrs.  wheat,  and  1,368  sacks 
of  flour.  The  fluctuations  in  flour  during  Novem- 
ber were  unimportant ;  town  samples  being  made 
of  the  finest  quality  of  English  and  foreign  wheat, 
which  only  found  a  material  abatement  at  the 
month's  close,  have  not  at  ail  varied,  remaining  at 
60s.  per  sack.  American  not  being  in  heavy  supply, 
and  the  late  arrivals  of  new  being  much  in  esteem, 
gaveway  only  Is. per  brl.  on  the  last  Monday,  the  top 
price  of  good  quality  being  39s.  per  brl.  In  country 
samples  there  has  been  some  change.  The  first 
Monday  noted  an  advance  of  Is.  per  sack,  the  second 
and  third  noted  a  decline  of  Is.  each  per  sack,  and 
the  fourth,  with  a  very  heavy  market,  lowered  prices 


2s.  more,  making  the  decline  through  the  month 
3s.  per  sack.  The  last  supply  of  Norfolks  was  the 
greatest,  and  the  superiority  of  the  new  American 
almost  })laced  this  quality  aside.  The  quantities 
received  in  London  during  the  month  have  been  as 
follows  — country,  65,402  sacks;  foreign,  2,734 
sacks  and  22,983  brls. :  the  only  increase  over  the 
former  month  being  1,100  sacks  and  9,500  l)rls.  of 
foreign. 

Barley,  as  respects  the  finest  quality,  has  under- 
gone little  change ;  but  the  secondary  and  lower 
kinds  of  foreign  have  fallen  fully  5s.  per  qr.  The 
first  Monday,  with  limited  supplies,  left  the  top 
price  unchanged,  though  scarcely  enough  fine 
malting  appeared  to  keep  up  the  quotation  of  50s., 
stained,  damp  and  unsweet  parcels  giving  way  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  A  similar  state  of  trade  for  the  follow- 
ing two  successive  Mondays  obtained ;  but  on  the 
last  the  finest  maltipg  was  generally  quoted  Is.  down, 
and  all  other  sorts — especially  thin  foreign,  which 
abounded — was  2s.  lower.  The  late  high  rates  of 
this  season  have 'greatly  increased  the  consumption 
of  maize,  which  commenced  the  month  in  retail  de- 
mand at  35s.,  and  closed  with  cargoes  afloat  at  37s. 
per  qr.  The  supplies  of  barley,  both  English  and 
foreign,  have  steadily  increased.  London,  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  has  received  of  home  growth 
26,904  qrs.,  and  of  foreign  29,564  qrs. ;  making 
the  week's  average  supply  14,100  qrs.,  or  twice  the 
quantity  received  in  October. 

Malt  has  slightly  receded  in  value — being  a  very 
dull  sale  all  through  the  month  ;  but  the  fall  has 
only  been  about  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 

Very  few  English  oats  have  yet  come  to  market 
since  harvest,  and  still  fewer  Scotch — these  latter, 
when  new,  appearing  almost  as  damp  as  grains. 
The  Irish  supplies,  too,  were  very  moderate  up  to 
the  fourth  Monday,  when  they  became  very  heavy 
to  the  damage  of  importers,  as  arriving  after  some 
full  markets  of  foreign  they  suffered  in  value.  The 
foreign  supplies  have  been  chiefly  from  Russia, 
with  quite  a  sufiiciency  of  low  Dutch  new,  which, 
being  spongy  and  bad-conditioned,  have  constantly 
produced  heavy  markets.  Through  the  month 
good  sweet  old  Russian  oats  have  scarcely  been 
reduced  over  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  qr. ;  but  inferior 
new  have  sold  with  difficulty  at  twice  the  reduction, 
and  coming  at  last  in  quantities,  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  store  — many  of  them  for  the  want  of 
buyers.  The  first  Monday  was  cheaper  by  6d.  per 
qr.  for  old  descriptions  and  Is.  lower  for  new, 
though  arrivals  then  were  only  moderate.  On 
the  second  Monday  good  old  kept  their  price, 
but  new  were  further  reduced  6d.  per  qr.  On  the 
third  Monday  the  general  reduction  was  6d.  to  Is. 
per  qr. — the  extreme  fall  being  limited  to  new 
inferior  samples;  but  on  the  last  Monday,  when 
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40,000  qrs.  from  Ireland  came  with  a  good  foreign 
supply,  the  market  was  fairly  overdone,  and  a  fur- 
ther reduction  ensued  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  on 
samples  of  old ,  and  of  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  qr.  on  in- 
ferior new.  As  the  Russian  supplies,  however, 
must  now  fall  off,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  dis- 
couragement attending  the  first  free  Irish  ship- 
ments will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  supplies 
thence,  and  produce  some  reaction  in  the  rates, 
which,  compared  with  wheat  and  other  grain,  are 
moderate.  The  month's  arrivals  into  London  have 
been  as  follows: — English  4,C12  qrs.,  Scotch  315 
qrs.,  Irish  56,302  qrs.,  and  foreign  116,683  qrs., 
which,  as  compared  with  last  month,  shows  a  de- 
crease of  home-growth  to  the  extent  of  5,923  qrs., 
an  increase  of  Irish  of  29,028  qrs.,  and  about  the 
same  supply  of  foreign  as  in  October. 

The  prices  of  beans  maintained  an  equal  course 
up  to  the  fourth  Monday,  when  new  samples 
suffered  a  serious  dechne,  appearing  in  some  quan- 
tity and  out  of  condition.  The  first  and  second 
Monday  only  noted  a  rise  of  Is.  per  qr.  in 
Egyptian,  from  their  scarcity.  The  third  Monday 
noted  a  fall  in  new  English  of  Is,  per  qv.,  and  the 
last  Monday  was  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  cheaper  for  new 
beans  and  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower  for  old.  Alexan- 
drian shipments  having  commenced  to  arrive,  trade 
is  no  longer  shut  up  to  English  supplies,  and 
the  high  rates  lately  obtained,  after  a  good 
crop  has  been  announced,  are  not  likely  very 
soon  to  be  resumed.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don for  November  were  3,117  qrs.  English,  and 
4,630  qrs.  foreign.  This  is  rather  a  decrease  in 
native  supplies  ;  but  4,410  qrs.  more  in  foreign,  as 
in  October  the  whole  foreign  receipts  were  but 
240  qrs. 

Peas,  as  well  as  other  grain,  have  undergone 
some  change  in  favour  of  buyers.  The  imports 
being  exclusively  limited  to  samples  of  white 
boilers,  the  English  supply  has  been,  in  London, 
3,354  qrs.,  and  the  foreign  1,890  qrs.,  which  is 
altogether  only  940  qrs.  over  the  arrivals  in  Oc- 
tober. The  only  change  experienced  was  a  fall,  on 
the  fourth  Monday,  of  Is.  per  qr.  in  hog  peas,  both 
maple  and  dun,  and  Is.  to  2s.  in  boiling  qualities. 

Linseed,  with  moderate  supplies  till  the  fourth 
week,  which  only  brought  the  m.onth's  imports  to 
16,360  qrs.,  has  steadily  maintained  its  value,  the 
local  as  well  as  foreign  inquiry  being  well  kept  up, 
and  cakes  having  remained  in  fair  demand  for 
cattle-feed,  at  full  prices.  The  supply  of  French 
red  cloverseed  as  yet  has  been  unusually  short, 
only  about  700  bags,  instead  of  10,000  bags  re- 
ceived about  this  time  last  year.  The  doubts  as  to 
the  state  of  our  own  crop  appear  to  have  made 
dealers  unusually  reserved,  especially  as  Bordeaux 
houses  still  demand  high  prices,  upon  an  alleged 


scarcity  there— say  68s.  per  cwt.,  free  on  board. 
Scarcely  an  English  sample  appears ;  and  it  is 
feared  that  much  of  the  grop  will  turn  out  of  the 
cosh  discoloured  and  inferior,  though  there  is 
some  fine  maiden  seed.  White  seed,  quoted  ex- 
travagantly high  at  Hamburgh,  is  neglected.  Tre- 
foil has  been  steady.  Canaryseed  has  somewhat 
given  way — say  2s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  Hempsecd  has 
also  receded  in  value  to  about  the  same  extent, 
from  heavy  arrivals.  Mustardseed  has  been  with- 
out favour,  though  held  at  unaltered  rates.  Winter 
tares  find  but  a  limited  inquiry,  at  unchanged 
quotations.  Rapeseed,  coriander,  carraway,  &c., 
much  as  last  quoted. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

SbiUings  per  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Essex  and   Kent,  white,  new  54to67  extra — to 74 

Ditto,            red  ..     „    53    60          —  67 

Norfolk,  Line,  and  Yorkah.,  red    „    52     60          —  67 

Baklby,  new,  maUiug..36     39 Chevalier..    40  48 

Distilling 37    38  ... .      Grinding . .    31  33 

MALT.Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk....      67     72          —  77 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made. .      69     73          —  79 

Brown 63    64          —  — 

Rye _    —          38  42 

Oats,  Euglish,  feed.  .24    25 Potato  ....    25  31 

Scotch,  feed  ... .    26    30 Potato 27  32 

Irish,  feed,  white 21     24  fine  —  25 

Ditto,  black 19     20    „    —  22 

Beans,  Mazagan,  new  34    36 Ticks,  new    35  37 

Harrow 40    44 Pigeon 44  47 

Peas,  white  boilers  41     47. .  Maple  42    43. .  Grey   40  41 

Flour,  per  sk.  of  280  lbs..  Town,  Households  58s.,  fine  59  60 

Country  44     45 Households 48  50 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship 43  44 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

Wheat,  Dantzic,mixed. .  75    77  high  do.  —    80ext.—  83 

Konigsberg 73     77        „       —    77      —  81 

Rostock    72    76     fine..    —    80      —  83 

American,  white  ....  64     70    red . .    —    —      60  65 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermrk.,red  71     75       73  77 

Siiesian,  red 66    71     white   --    —      71  75 

Danish  and  Holatein 63     67      65  70 

St.  Petersburg  and  Riga 53     57fine57  64 

Rhine  and  Belgium —    —      —  — 

Russian. ...    57     66 French. .  . .    (none) 

Barley,  grinding  25     32 Distilling. .    34  37 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  and  Rolands  24    30. .  Feed 20  25 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed..  21     26..    Stralsund  25  27 

Russian 22  23 

Beans,  Friesland  and  Holstein 40  44 

Konipjit^erg..    37     44 Egyptian 86  37 

Peas,  ferdmg    40     41. .  fine  boilers  42  46 

Indian  CoiiN,  while oi    35. .  yellow    ..32  S5 

FloI/K,  per  sack French  58     — . .  Spanish  . .    56  57 

American,  per  barrel,  sour    30     32. .  sweet  ....    35  o9 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 


For  the  last 

Six  Weeks: 

Oct.    11,  13^6  ,, 

18,  1836  ., 

25,  1856  ., 

1,  185«  ., 

8,   1856  ., 

15,  1856  ., 

;regate  average 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aa 


Wheat.  Barley 

s.  d. I  8.  d. 

64  9  42  9 

65  9 1 41  0 

66  4 1 45  8 
6'3  0  !  46  2 
65  3  46  8 

64  4 '46  7 

65  5  45  4 


Same  time  last  veai 


78    4  39    0 


Oats, 
e.    d. 


Rye.  Beant 

3.      d.ls.      d 

i9  11  45    2 
40     146    1 

40  11  46     C 

41  8  47     2 

40  4  46  0 

41  7  47  3 
26  5|40  9  46  4 
28    3  51  1  50  11 


Peas. 
3.  d. 
43  3 
14  0 
14  9 
45  5 
45  9 
43  2 
14  5 
49  11 
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COMPARATIVE    AVERAGES— 1856-55. 


From  last  Friday's  Gaz.    s. 
V/heht...  109,942  qr3.,64 


Barley., .. 
Oats    . 
Rye, . , 
Beans, 
Peas    . 


9S,0G0 

14,399 

189 

5,210 

3,293 


46 
26 
41 
47 
43 


From  Gazette  of  1855.  3.    d. 


Wheat. . 
Barley.. 
Oats  ..  - 
Rye...., 
Beans . . , 
Peas    ,,, 


1 -6,465  qrs.,  80  10 


96,931 

19,029 

289 

5,495 

2,651 


39  11 
28  0 
52  10 
52  0 
50    4 


FLUCTUATIONSintiieA-VERAGEPRICEofWHEAT. 


Price, 

Oct.  11. 

663.    4d. 

,, 

66s.    (d. 

,, 

Cos,    ed. 

•♦   r 

60S,    3d. 

..  r 

64s.    9d. 

^— _J 

6-is.    4d. 

.. 

Oct.  18. 

Oct.  25. 

••   r 

,,    •«» 

,, 

Nov.  1. 


Nov.  8.  Nov.[15 


MONTHLY      RETURN. 

An  Account  shewing  the  Quantities  of  Corn 
Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  admitted  to  Home  Con- 
sumption, IN  the  month  of  OcrOBER,  1856. 


Species  of  Corn,  Grair., 
Meal,  and  Plour. 


Wheat  , 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans   

Maize  or  Indian  Corn  .. 

Buck  Wheat  

Beer  or  Uifcg 

T jtal  of  Corn  and  G  rain 

Wheat  Meal  and  Plour  . 

Barley  Meal   

Oat  Meal 

Kyc  Meal 

Pea  Meal 

Indian  Mccl   

Buckwheat  Meal 

Total  of  Meal  and  Flour 


Imported  f.^.n  British 
frm  foreun  po,,,,,;^,,^ 
Countries,    oui  of  Europe- 


qrs.  bush. 

404503    4 

1!3182     0 

139870    5 

fi0s3     1 

1707     2 


147661     1 


819i67    6 


cwts.  qr.lb 

1J4464    2  II 

0    0  iS 

4     -2     8 

47Q    0    6 

293*  0  23 
3    3    ( 


qrs.  bush. 
30128     0 


1 

2303 


44''2    2 


36030    3 


125242     1  17 


c«ts.  qr.lb. 
36743    3  IC 


1     0    0 


1     0    0 
0    2  12 


Total. 


qrs.  bush, 

434:91  4 

1 1  .;4S2  0 

I  sue 70  5 

6  84  5 

4105  7 

6197  1 

li2  63  3 


853! 93     1 


cwts.  qr.lb. 

161213  1  27 

0  0  25 

5  2    8 

479  0    C 

291  *0  23 

4  I  12 


161993     3  17 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Tares,  winter  (per  bushel) 5s.  Od.  to  63.  Od. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 20s.  to  243. 

Canary  (per  qr.) 723.  to  783. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.)., ..  new — s.  to 50s., old  — s.to  — s. 
Linseec'  (p.  qr.)  sowing — 3.  to — s.,  crnshing;  633.  to  653. 

Liiiiced  Cakes  (per  ton) £10  lOa.to  £11  53. 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) new  863.  to  883. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £5  Os.  to  £5  IDs. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Tares,  old  (per  bushd) 5s.  Od.  to  Sa.  6d. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  — s,  428.,  Ditto  Dutch,  44.s, 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 15s.  to  203, 

Carraway , 42s.  to  468, 

Linseed  (prqr.)  Baltic, 61s,  to  63s.;  Bombay,  62s.  to  643. 

Linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £11    Os,  to  £12  Of. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 80s.  tc  843. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £5    Os.  to  £»  10a 

HOP    MARKET, 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Nov.  24. — Our  market  has  been 
moderately  active  since  our  last  report  with  a  fair  demand  for 
choice  coloury  samples  at  about  last  week's  currtncy.  We 
continue  to  have  a  steady  trade  for  fine  yearling. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTIIWARK  waterside,  Monday,  Nov.  24.— 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise  have  been  very 
limited,  and  rather  short  by  rail ;  stiil  the  trade  is  dull  at  the 
following  quotations : — 

York  Regents 7O3.  to  110s, 

Kent  and  Essex  ditto 85s.      llOs. 

Lincolnshire  ditto , 50s.       IOO3. 

East  Lothian  ditto  SOs,      llOs. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  ditto   4O3.        95s. 

German  Whites 8O3.        90$. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  Nov.  15: 
We  had  a  fair  supply  of  Potatoes.  They  sold  at  from  7d.  to 
8d.  per  peck,  and  from  2s.  to  23.  6d.  per  bushel.  Leeds, 
Nov.  18  :  We  bad  a  moderate  show  of  Potatoes,  which  sold 
readily  at  from  g^d.  to  lO^d.  wholesale,  and  lOd.  to  lid.  per 
211bs.  retail.  Malton,  Nov.  15  :  A  moderate  supply  of  Pota. 
toes  sold  at  12d.  per  peck.  Richmond,  Nov.  15  :  Potatoes, 
3s.  per  bushel.  Manchester,  Nov.  18:  Potatoes,  7s.  to 
lOs.  6J.  per  252  lbs. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


butter,  per  cwt.:  s.      s. 

FrieslanA IIBtollrt 

Kiel 110     116 

Dorset 114    120 

Carlow 108    116 

Wpterford —      — 

Cork,  new 108     116 

Lin  :riclc 108     110 

Sl'j-o 106    117 

FilESH,  per  dozen.  .H.S.  Od.  to  15s.  Od. 


CHEESE,pcr  cwt. :                 s.  s. 

Cheshire 6i  74 

Cheddar 74  84 

Donble  Gloucester 60  70 

HAMS,  Y'orklOS    112..  iiewl02  104 

Westmoreland 104  108 

Irish  95  100 

bacon : 

Wiltshire,  dried 76  f  Q 

Irish,  gi-eeu 70  74 


WOOL  MARKETS, 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET, 
Monday,  Nov.  24. — The  continued  high  value  of  mouey 
still  operates  against  transactions  in  or.r  market.  Since  Mon- 
day last  the  supply  of  wool  has  not  increased;  nevertheless, 
the  demand  has  fallen  off  materially,  and,  to  force  sales  in  the 
present  state  of  the  discount  market,  lower  prices  must  be 
submitted  to.  The  prospect,  however,  as  regards  home-giown 
wool,  is  by  no  means  unfavourable. 

Per  pack  of  2401bs. 

Fleeces — Southdown  Hoss £18    0to£19    0 

Do,        Half-bred  Hogs  16  10        16  15 

Do.        Kent 15  10        16  10 

Do,        Southdown  Ewes  and  Weihers    IG  10        17    0 

Do.        Leicester  do i3  10        14    5 

Sorts— Clothing,  picklock 18    0        19  10 

Do,     Prime  and  jdcklock 17    0        )«    0 

Do.     Choice , I5  15        16  10 

Di.     Super ^..     15    0        16    0 

Do,     Combing — Wether  matching  .. ,     20    0        21     0 

Do.     Picklock 17  15        18  10 

Do.     Common 16    0        17    0 

Do.     Hog  matching ,,..     21  10        23    0 

Do.     Picklock  matching 18  10        19    0 

Do,     Superdo 15  10        16    0 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Nov.  22. 
Scotch  Wool. — There  continues  a  steady  demand  for 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  at  the  quotations  ;  white  Highland  is 
also  in  request,  but  the  best  sorts  are  most  saleable.  "Chtviota 
and  Cross  are  only  in  moderate  demand;  but  as  the  stocks 
are  light,  holders  are  firm. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  241b3 12    6to!4    0 

White  Highland  do 15    0      17    6 

id  Crossed        do,, unwashed    ...,14    0      IG    6 

Do.  do., washed 15    0      17    6 

Laid  Cheviot        do.  .unwashed    16    0      18    0 

Do.  do. .washed 18    6      24    0 

White  Cheviot    do.. do 28    0      32    0 

FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKET. 
CITY,  Monday,  Nov.  24.— The  public  aalej  of  colonial 
wool  have  proceeded  with  firmuesa. 


END    OF    VOLUME  XLV. 


Printed  by  Rogersoa  and  Tuxford,  246,  Strand,  LoaJou. 
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